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NEST  TO  PREVENT  EGG-EATING. 

A  hen  cavmot  eat  the  eggs  in  her  nest  un- 
less she  has  advantages  for  so  doing.  The 
illustration  is  no  novelty,  but  it  shows  how 
to  prepare  a  nest  to  prevent  egg-eating  by 
the  hen.  A  hen  can  only  indulge  her  pro- 
pensity when  she  stands  by  the  eggs ;  hence, 
open  nests,  close  to  the  floor,  permit  her  to 
do  her  work  of  damage.  An  ordinary  soap 
box  will  answer  as  a  nest-box,  the  top, 
sides,  ends  and  bottom  not  being  removed. 
An  opening  in  front,  only  sufficient  for  the 
hen  to  go  in,  should  be  made,  and  the  nest 
box  should  be  raised  to  the  height  of  ten 
inches  from  the  floor  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nest-box.  A  ledjje  (A)  may  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  opening,  to  permit  the  hen  to 
enter  the  nest,  but  it  should  not  be  over 
two  inches  wide.  Legs,  blocks  or  bricks 
may  be  used  to  keep  the  nest-box  off  the 
floor.  The  box  should  be  in  a  rather  dark 
place.  When  the  hen  has  laid,  she  will  not 
attempt  to  eat  the  eggs  in  the  box,  but  will 
come  off  to  the  ground  to  do  so,  where  she 
will  be  foiled,  as  she  cannot  then  reach  the 


WRONG  ON  THE  POULTRY  MANURE. 

In  our  January  issue,  page  147,  is  an  arti- 
cle on  the  value  of  poultry  manure,  cred- 
ited to  *'  Science  in  Farming,"  which  a 
reader  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  who  signs  himself 
Subscriber,"  picks  to  pieces  as  follows: 

Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to 
inform  your 
readers  what 
breed  of  hens 
makes  manure 
containing 
thirty-two  and 
six-tenths  lbs 
of  nit  rogen , 
thirty  and 
eight-tenths 
lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid, 
and  seventeen 
pounds  of  po- 
tash, per  each 
one  hundred 
pounds,  worth 
$8.20.  Also, 
what  page  in  "Science  onFarm'n?"  this 
remarkable  statement  is  found.  Would  it 
not  pay  to  keep  a  few  thousand  cf  these 
hens  just  for  manure  ? 

Fortunately  for  us  the  error  is  not  ours, 
as  we  got  it  with  the  scissors,  but  we  see 
where  the  trouble  is.  Instead  of  "  one  hun- 
dred pounds  "  of  droppings  the  writer  in- 
tended a  half  ton,  or  1,000  pounds,which  will 
bring  the  proportions  about  right.  Of 
course  no  two  tons  of  manure  will  be  found 
exactly  alike,  as  the  quality  of  the  manure 
depends  not  only  on  the  kiad  of  food  con- 
sumed, but  also  whether  from  laying  hens, 
growing  stock,  or  fowls  that  are  being 
fatted,  as  well  as  other  conditions.  We 
thank  our  subscriber  for  so  kindly  correct- 
ing the  error,  however. 


NEST  TO  PREVENT  EGG-EATING. 


"MILLER  PURVIS"  AND  CORN. 

That  experienced  poultryman  and  able 
writer,  "Miller  Purvis,"  is  giving  bis  ex- 
perience w  ith  corn.  He  seems  to  suppose 
that  we  hate  corn.  He  believes  in  corn,  and 
sends  a  letter  to  the  Indiana  Farmer,  in 
which  he  gives  all  the  creditfor  good  results 
to  corn.  But  here  is  what  he  says; 

"As  a  general  thing,when  vou  see  a  thing 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper  it  "is  so,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  excellent  paper  clings  to 
that  we  cannot  agree  with  it  about.  It  per- 
sistently claims  that  corn  is  not  good  for 
poultry  when  fed  to  them  steadily,  as  the 
main  lood.   We  have  been  thinking  this 


matter  over  for  some  while,  and  have  been 
trying  to  get  at  the  truth  in  the  matter  of 
food  values,  and  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  corn  is  about  the  best  single  article  of 
ford  that  we  ever  tried,  and  we  have  the 
first  time  to  observe  evil  effects  from  it 
w  hen  properly  fed.  Nine  tenths  of  the  liens 
of  the  country  are  given  corn  for  breakfast, 
dinner  and  supper  the  year  through,  and  if 
it  was  as  bad  as  some  of  our  brethren  try 
to  make,  the  poultry  population  would  be 
decimated  every  year. 

"Now  don't  say,  anyone,  that  we  are 
saying  that  hens  fed  on  corn  alone  will  pro- 
duce the  best  possible  profits,  for  we  do 
not  think  they  will.  But  we  do  say  that  if 
we  had  to  restrict  ourselves  to  one  single 
kind  of  grain  we  would  not  hesitate  a 
minute  to  choose  corn.  We  feed  our  hens 
corn  every  day  in  the  year,  and  as  they  lay 
well  winter  and  summer,  we  conclude  that 
they  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  glossy 
plumage  and  red  combs  of  our  Leghorns 
prove  the  same  thing.  We  had  a  letter  not 
long  ago  from  one  of  the  best  breeders  in  the 
State,  and  one  who  wins  his  share  of  the 
prizes  at  the  shows,  and  he  says:  "I  agree 
with  you  about  corn.  I  think  it  one  of  the 
best  kinds  of 
feed  we  have, 
and  give  more 
of  it  to  my 
Houdans  than  I 
do  of  all  other 
'unds  of  grain 
ogether. 
"  We  have 
;ome  Brahmas 
hat  we  want  to 
put  on  exhibi- 
lionandwehave 
i  e  e  n  feeding 
hem  heavily  on 
corn  and  keep- 
ing them  shut 
up  on  the  barn 
floor  and  the 
pullets  are  lay- 
ing as  regularly 
as  if  we  were 
feeding  them  on 
the  most  ap- 
proved feed.  Of 
course  they 
have  plenty  of 
grit  and  are  fed 
crushed  bone  and  milk,  but  corn  is  the  main 
food  they  get. 

"The  point  we  want  to  make  is  that  corn 
is  not  poison  to  the  hens  it  is  fed  to.  Some 
of  the  poultry  papers  say  so  much  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  feeding  corn  that  one 
would  think  that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  fed  at 
all,  and  Bro.  Jacobs  is  so  prominent  that  all 
the  smalled  fry  are  apt  to  take  up  anything 
he  suggests  and  give  it  such  emphasis  that 
we  believe  harm  often  results,  when  if  his 
advice  was  literally  followed  the  correctness 
of  his  advice  would  be  made  apparent.  On 
general  principles  we  are  with  him,  but  in 
the  matter  of  corn  we  cannot  subscribe  to 
all  he  says.  Too  much  of  any  kind  of  grain 
will  work  damages  and  any  of  the  evil 
effects  that  follow  overfeeding  of  corn  may 
be  brought  about  by  making  the  hens  too 
fat  with  any  grain  that  may  be  named.  If 
we  have  plenty  of  inilk  and  ground  bone 
and  corn  we  can  make  our  hens  lay  as  well 
as  with  any  other  kinds  of  food." 

We  must  deny  that  we  ever  stated  that 
corn  was  not  good  for  poultry  when  fed  to 
the  hens  steadily.  We  claimed  that  it 
should  not  be  fed  exclusively.  We  are  often 
informed  by  readers  that  they  do  not  agree 
to  our  claims,  but  investigation  usually 
shows  tbat  they  misunderstood  our  position 
and  Mr.  Purvis  himself  remarks  above  that 
hens  will  not  produce  the  best  possible  re- 
sults if  fed  on  corn  alone.  We  have  only 
aimed  to  teach  our  readers  that  a  hen  should 
have  something  more  than  corn.  When 
anyone  can  point  out,  in  this  Journal,  where 
we  ever  condemned  corn  as  a  partial  food 


for  poultry  we  will  feel  under  obligations, 
as  we  are  not  guilty. 

We  believe  hens  should  have  some  corn 
in  winter,  though  we  believe  oats  are  bettei 
in  summer.  If  corn,  with  fresh  bone  ana 
milk  (see  above)  is  the  diet  for  the  Brahma 
pullets  mentioned  we  have  more  faith  iu 
the  bone  and  milk  than  in  the  corn. 

Mr.  Purvis  condemns  feeding  too  much  ol 
any  kind  of  grain,  and  he  says,  "If  we  had 
plenty  of  milk  and  ground  bone  and  corn 
we  can  make  our  hens  lay  as  well  as  with 
any  other  kinds  of  food,"  Just  so;  for  it  is 
almost  a  complete  food,  and,  with  a  little 
green  food  as  an  aid,  we  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Purvis  what  the  "  other  kinds  of  food" 
may  be.  The  ration  he  suggests  is  our 
preaching  exactly. 

But  here  is  what  Mr.  Purvis  says  of  corn 
in  a  letter  to  us.  Bear  in  mind  he  is  de  - 
fending corn: 

"My  Leghorns  have  laid  all  winter  except 
for  three  weeks,  when  I  had  to  keep  them 
closely  shut  up,  on  account  of  the  awful 
weather.  1  keep  only  a  small  flock,  but  1 
try  to  have  them  the  best,  and  don't  forget 
that  one  of  the  best  points  is  to  have  them 
good  layers.  I'd  rather  have  an  eighty-five 
point  hen  that  will  lay  100  eggs  in  a  year, 
than  a  ninety-five  point  one  that  will  only- 
lay  120  eggs  in  the  same  time.  I  have  had  my 
flock  and  their  ancestors  for  twelve  years, 
and  they  have  come  to  be  members  of  the 
family,  and  I  know  them  pretty  well.  1 
feed  corn  most  of  the  time  the  year  through 
giving  wheat  as  a  change  occasionally.  My 
flock  has  access  to  clover  hay,  cut  green 
and  nicely  cured,  and  I  feed  some  cut  bono 
and  all  the  buttermilk  from  the  creamery 
that  they  want.  By  follow  ing  this  plan  I 
find  that  oru  is  the  best  food  I  can  feed  " 

Note  how  well  he  speaks  of  corn.  His 
hens  have  access  to  clover  hay  (cut  fine), 
all  the  buttermilk  from  the  creamery  that 
they  want,  some  bone,  and  by  following 
that -plan  he  "finds  corn  the  best  food  he 
can  feed. 

Come  again,  Mr.  Purvis,  for  you  are  right 
over  on  our  side  of  the  fence.  We  believe 
feeding  corn  just  as  you  suggest,  and  you 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we  ever  ad- 
vised readers  to  discard  it. 

HENS  AND  HORSE  FEED. 

While  my  neighbors  have  been  complain- 
ing of  the  laziness  of  their  hens  in  pro- 
ducing eggs  this  winter  our  hens  have 
been  remarkably  prolific.  About  the  sec- 
ond week  in  December  our  boys  began  to 
give  them  what  they  called  "horse  feed" 
every  morning  for  breakfast.  The  stuff  is 
warmed  and  flavored  with  a  small  quantity 
of  cayenne  pepper.  Table  scraps  are  also 
given  them,  and  they  eat  all  with  a  good 
appetite. 

Now  for  the  result.  We  have  nine  lay- 
ing hens,  but  up  to  the  time  when  we  began 
to  give  the  "horse  feed"  we  got  only  an  egg 
now  and  then.  Since  that  time  our  success 
has  been  wonderful.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  of  December,  by  the  daily  record,  we 
have  gathered  eighty-six  eggs,  all  of  good 
size.  The  hens  still  continue  their  laudable 
work,  and  yesterday  oneof  myboysbrought 
from  the  coop  six  eggs.  Some  of  my 
friends  keep  from  ten  to  twenty  hens  each, 
but  they  don't  get  a  single  egg  and  have  not 
for  a  long  time.— Edward  M.  Hkidmore  in 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  ho 
will  please  understaud  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  wit'  he  suffic- 
iently interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 
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CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 


Symptoms  of  Cholera— It  Kills 

Quickly — No  Sure  Cure— The 

Best  Remedy: 

The  valuable  researches  of  Dr.  Klein 
into  the  nature  of  certain  epidemic  diseases 
affecting  grouse  and  pheasants  were  noted 
in  a  review  of  his  recently  published  treat- 
ise, says  the  London  Field.  In  the  same 
volume  he  al<o  treats  at  length  of  two  of 
the  most  fa  al  forms  of  disease  that  affect 
fowls  when  kept  in  large  numbers,  viz: 
fowl  cholera,  and  what  he  terms  fowl  en- 
t iritis.  Chicken  cholera  is  much  batter 
known  in  France  and  Germany  ihan  in 
this  country.  It  is  an  acute  infectious  di- 
sease, rapidly  fatal,  and  producing  great 
destruction  among  fowls  that  are  crowded 
together. 

In  from  eighteen  hours  to  a  day  and  a 
half  after  the  fowls  are  exposed  to  the  in- 
fection they  manifest  the  first  symptons  of 
the  disease,  beiug  much  purged  with 
greenish  evacuations,  and  show  unwilling- 
ness to  move.  They  refuse  food,  become 
sleepy,  and  die  in  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eieht  hours.  On  post-mortem  ex- 
amination the  internal  organs  are  found 
much  congested  with  blood,  and  the  viscra 
abound  with  immense  numbers  of  minute 
short  bacteria,  known  as  the  baccilli  of 
fowl  cholera.  Their  number  is  often 
greater  than  that  of  the  blood  corpuscles 
themselves. 

If  other  fowls,  pigeons,  or  rabbits  are  in- 
oculated, the  disease  is  invariably  pro- 
duced, aud  they  die  usually  under  thirty- 
six  hours  with  the  same  symptons.  In  a 
rabbit,  death  usually  takes  place  within 
twenty-four  hours,  the  blood  swarming 
with  these  fatal  bacilli.  These  bacilli  can 
be  cultivated  or  grown  in  a  solution  of 
gelatine,  which,  in  its  turn,  can  be  em- 
ployed to  disseminate  the  disease  in  either 
of  the  three  animals  named,  viz.:  fowls, 
pigeons  and  rabbits,  and  so  great  is  the 
v  Itality  of  the  growth  that  the  bacilli  may  be 
propagated  in  gelatine  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  times. 

Fowls  can  be  infected  by  feeding  on  any 
substances  contaminated  with  the  bacilli. 
Dr.  Klein  distinctly  states  that  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  teem  with  bacilli,  and 
therefore  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  usual 
conditions  under  which  fowls  are  kept  in 
crowded  poultry  farms,  the  food  picked  up 
from  the  ground  by  them  is  contaminated, 
and  the  infection  spreads  rapidly. 

Of  the  other  disease,  that  of  fowl  enter- 
itis, we  quote  Dr.  Klein's  own  description. 
He  writes:  "In  1888  Mr.  W.  Cook,  well 
known  throuerh  his  works  and  writings  on 
fowls  and  fowl  breeding,  had  on  his  poul- 
try farm,  then  at  Orpington,  in  Kent,  in 
about  two  acres  of  land,  a  fatal  epidemic  of 
fowls,  by  which  he  lost,  between  March, 
1888,  and  March,  1889,  over  400  birds.  The 
greatest  number  of  birds,  nearly  200,  died 
during  March  and  April,  1888,  occasionally 
six  per  diem.  During  the  beginning  of 
1889  the  number  of  fatal  cases  had  decreased 
considerably — -to  about  seven  per  week. 

Post-mortem  examinations  proved  the 
distinct  difference  between  this  disease  and 
fowl  cholera.  The  lungs  of  all  the  animals 
were  healthy,  there  was  no  congestion,  and 
no  hemorrhage.  The  liver  was  soft  and 
enlarged,  and  the  bacteria  in  the  blood,  in- 
stead of  being  numerous,  was  very  few,  but 
more  numerous  iu  the  spleen.  The  mucus 
in  the  intestines  of  the  Orpington  fowls 
contained  bacteria.  As  already  stated, 
fowls,  pigeons  aud  rabbits  inoculate!  with 
the  blood  and  bacteria  of  fowl  cholera  in- 
variably died;  but  inoculated  with  the 
blood  of  the  Orpington  fowls,  pigeons 
proved  quite  insusceptible,  as  were  the 
rabbits. 

Fowls  that  wrere  inoculated  remained 
well  for  four  or  five  days,  then  they  left  off 
feeding,  became  quiet,  showed  a  purging  of 
greenish-yellow  evacuations,  but  in  no  case 
were  they  found  sleepy,  as  in  fowl  cholera. 
The  animals  rarely  showed  illness  before 
the  fourth  day — an  important  distinction 
which  was  proved  by  experiments  on 
several  dozen  fowls.  Death  in  no  instance 
occurred  before  the  sixth  day  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  remarkable  and  striking  fact 
that  pigeons  and  rabbits  were  insusceptible 
to  it,  proves  that  fowl  enteritis,  or  what 
may  be  termed  the  Orpington  poultry  farm 
disease,  is  wholly  distinct  from  fowl  chol- 
era." 

A  very  important  series  of  experiments 
showed  that  the  intestinal  contents  of  a 
fowl  and  the  mucus  which  were  contained 
in  the  intestines,  were  capable  of  producing 
the  disease  in  its  most  fatal  form.  Ilegard- 
ing  other  animals,  we  have  already  stated 
that  rabbits  and  pigeons  are  not  susceptible 
to  the  Orpington  disease,  although  they  are 
to  fowl  cholera ;  nor  are  guinea  pigs,  only 
in  a  minor  degree.  Dr.  Klein  then  re- 
counts a  large  number  of  experiments  made 
to  prove  whether  the  virus  of  the  Orping- 
ton disease  can  be  attenuated.  These  are 
most  interesting,  scientifically,  but 
practically  it  appears  to  us  that  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  keeps  fowls  under 
conditions  in  which  they  will  not  contract 
and  perpetuate  the  disease,  than  to  inocu- 
late them  with  any  attenuated  virus;  such 
a  method  is  not  likely  to  come  into  practi- 
cal utility. 

These  "experiments  of  Dr.  Klein  were 
not  carried  on  in  isolated  cases,  but  more 
than  sixty  fowls  were  experimented  on  in 
order  to  prove  the  nature  of  this  fatal  di- 
sease. In  conclusion  Dr.  Klein  says  that, 
although  the  two  diseases  are  different,  the 


mode  of  their  spread  and  general  behavior 
are  so  similar  that  the  rules  that  should 
guide  us  in  the  prevention  aud  spread  of 
either  one  or  the  other  should  be  the  same. 
These  rules,  he  says,  are  three  in  number: 

1.  Every  fowl  that  shows  any  suspicion 
of  the  disease  should  be  at  once  removed, 
killed  and  burned.  2.  The  remaining  fowls 
Should  at  once  be  transferred  to  new 
ground,  and  if  practicable,  be  divided  into 
separate  small  lots.  3.  The  ground  from 
which  the  infected  fowls  have  been  re- 
moved should  be  turned,  disinfected  and 
quicklimed,  and  not  used  for  fowls  for 
some  time.  These  seem  to  me  the  best  and 
easiest  ways  to  prevent  the  healthy  fowls 
contracting  the  infection  by  picking  up 
food  tainted  with  the  evacuations  (full  of 
the  specific  bacilli)  of  the  diseased  fowls. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Klein  is  not  an 
experienced  poultry-keeper  on  a  large  scale, 
or  his  verdict  would  have  been  against 
keeping  fowls  iu  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition in  which  these  fatal  diseases  alone 
take  their  origin  aud  spread  with  extreme 
rapidity.  The  keeping  of  400  fowls  on  two 
aci-es  of  land  is  a  condition  of  things  under 
which  no  one  has  any  right  to  expect  suc- 
cess. That  200  birds,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  should  die  during  two  months, 
is  a  singular  comment  upon  his  assertion 
that  the  owner  of  the  farm  is  a  '-successful 
breeder  of  poultry."  We  may  mention 
that  Dr.  Klein  originally  described  this  di- 
sease iu  the  Field'ot  April  13th,  1889,  where 
it  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  en- 
gravings, one  of  which,  showing  the  vast 
number  of  bacilli  in  a  drop  of  mucus  from 
the  evacuations  of  the  fowls,  has  been  re- 
produced in  "  Tegetmeier's  Poultry  for 
Table  and  Market,"  with  this  comment: 

"  That,  as  in  the  case  of  fowl  cholera,  once 
let  a  diseased  fowl  appear  in  a  poultry 
yard  the  disease  would  rapidly  spread  to 
the  healthy  birds,  these  latter  picking  tip 
their  food  from  a  soil  tainted  with  the  con- 
tagion voided  in  the  evacuations  by  the  dis- 
eased fowl;  the  smaller  the  area  of  the 
poultry  yard,  and  the  larger  the  number  of 
the  fowls  the  more  rapidly  will  it  spread." 

Poultry  farming  establishments  are  usu- 
ally started  by  enthusiasts,  who  will  listen 
neither  to  reason  nor  the  experience  of 
others,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  be  converted  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  even  by  Dr.  Klein's  demonstration 
that  the  excrement  of  one  fowl  will  affect 
and  destroy  a  flock  of  400  bu'ds  on  two 
acres. 

The  dread  of  cholera  prevents  many  per- 
sons from  venturing  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, as  a  few  days  only  are  required  for 
the  flock  to  be  decimated,  says  the  Jturai 
Home.  It  is  a  disease  for  which,  so  far,  no 
certain  cure  is  known,  and  yet  hundreds  of 
remedies  have  been  suggested.  Success 
with  remedies  for  supposed  cholera  has 
been,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  treatment  for 
indigestion,  the  symptons  of  which  strongly 
resemble  those  of  cholera.  The  cholera 
works  quickly,  but  indigestion  (usually 
due  to  the  system  of  management)  may 
cause  the  fowl  to  be  sick  for  weeks. 

One  of  the  surest  signs  of  cholera  is  in- 
tense thirst.  The  fowl  has  a  nervous,  anx- 
ious expression,  great  fear  being  also  ex- 
hibited. It  will  drink  large  quantities  of 
water,  but  cares  nothing  for  food ;  the 
medicine  should  therefore  be  given  in  the 
drinking  water.  Cholera  is  quick  in  its 
deadly  work,  the  birds  dying  in  from  six 
to  twenty-four  hours.  Indigestion  causes 
the  birds  to  be  ill  for  a  week  or  more,  and 
they  will  eat  some,  aud  drink  only  moder- 
ately. The  droppings  in  both  cases  are  a 
yellow,  and  then  greenish  yellow.  Turkeys 
are  as  subject  to  both  diseases  as  chickens, 
and  it  seems  more  difficult  to  cure  them,  as 
chickens  may  at  times  eat,  and  in  that  man- 
ner partake  of  medicine,  but  a  turkey  can- 
not be  induced  to  eat  anything. 

There  are  two  causes  for  cholera.  One  is 
the  filth,  and  exposure  to  filth,  so  preva- 
lent in  some  yards.  There  are  those  who 
take  great  pains  to  clean  the  houses,  but 
never  touch  the  yards.  The  well  known 
Douglass  mixture,  which  is  made  by  dis- 
solving a  pound  of  copperas  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  one 
gill  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  the 
best  disinfectant  that  can  be  used,  and  it 
should  be  freely  sprinkled  over  the  yard, 
the  yard  spaded,  and  then  a  thorough 
sprinkling  given  again. 

Iu  this  manner  the  germs  of  the  disease 
may  be  destroyed,  which,  if  not  done,  will 
cause  the  cholera  to  appear  every  year.  All 
bodies  of  fowls  should  be  burned,  or  buried 
three  feet  deep,  well  saturating  the  bodies 
and  earth  around  them  with  the  Douglass 
mixture.  The  poultry  house,  also,  should 
be  well  saturated,  and  when  dry,  chloride  of 
lime  should  be  dusted  into  every  crack  and 
crevice.  When  the  disease  has  appeared, 
every  foot  of  ground  over  which  the  birds 
(sick  or  well)  have  travelled  is  contami- 
nated, and  though  the  work  of  disinfecting 
the  premises  may  be  quite  a  task,  yet  it 
must  be  done  to  insure  safety  from  an  out- 
break at  any  other  time. 

To  avoid  "the  cholera  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  bring  into  your  flock  a  bird  from  else- 
where. No  matter  how  well  aud  heal,  by 
the  flock  may  be  from  which  you  procure 
your  extra  bird,  the  germs  of  the  disease 
can  be  brought  with  it,  and  only  a  few  con- 
ditions will  be  necessary  to  develop  the 
disease.  As  soon  as  the  bird  is  sick  at  once 
remove  it  from  the  others.  Unless  very 
valuable  the  first  one  or  two  cases  may  be 
disposed  of  by  destroying  the  birds,  but,  if 
the  disease  is  epidemic,  heroic  measures 
must  be  resorted  to,  provided  the  wish  is 
not  to  kill  the  birds. 

To  treat  for  the  cholera  the  handling  of 


each  bird  in  a  large  flock  is  more  than  many 
wish  to  undertake.  The  best  and  easiest 
mode  of  giving  medicine  is,  as  stated,  in 
the  drinking-water.  Carbolic  acid  is  a 
poison  and  unsafe,  but  in  case  of  cholera 
one  poison  must  be  met  with  another;  you 
must  poison  the  germ  ;  to  do  this  add  a  tea- 
spoon of  pure  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  one  and 
a  half  quarts  of  water,  aud  give  no  other 
water  to  drink ;  if  any  food  is  given,  let  it 
be  mixed  with  the  carbolized  water.  The 
fowls  will  drink  the  water,  and  it  may 
cure  them,  or  perhaps  kill  some  of  them, 
but  the  disease  will  be  death  without  a 
desperate  remedy,  at  all  events,  and  it  is 
well  to  go  ahead. 

Those  that  survive  will  be  very  weak. 
As  soon  as  a  change  for  the  better  occurs 
reduce  the  carbolic  acid,  adding  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  as  soon 
as  the  appetite  returns  cease  the  use  of  the 
acid,  and  add  a  mixture  of  a  tablespoonful 
of  extract  of  ginger,  and  spirits  of  camphor 
using  one  galloifof  drinking  water;  to  the 
water  also  add  a  teaspoonful  of  citrate  of 
iron,  which  is  a  powder. 

The  food  for  a  few  days  should  be  cooked ; 
rice,  stale  bread,  fresh  boiled  potatoes, 
fresh  scalded  milk,  or  a  little  cooked  meat 
may  be  given.  After  they  appear  well,  no 
further  difficulty  need  be  feared,  provided 
the  premises  have  been  thoroughly  disin- 
fected, as  suggested.  Fowls  that  are  lousy 


built  in  three  rows,  of  three  each,  with  ore 
extra  one,  making  ten  in  all,  and  accomo- 
dating two  hundred  hens.  AVe  have  sent  a 
rough  pencil  sketch,  showing  position  of 
houses  and  yards,  and  how  they  are  en- 
tered. In  the  plan  P  P  are  pass"age-wavs, 
eight  feet  wide;  H  H  are  the  houses;  GG 
are  the  entrance  gates  from  the  passage- 
ways ;  B  B  is  the  brooder  house ;  S.the  stove 
house,  holding  heating  apparatus  and  fur- 
nace for  cooking  feed;  I,  the  incubator 
house,  and  F,  the  room  for  storing  feed. 
This  is  to  show  the  positions.  Each 
chicken  house  is  seven  by  fourteen  feet, 
with  a  partition  through  the  center,  so  that 
each  flock  of  ten  hens  and  a  cock  has  half  a 
house  and  a  yard  to  itself.  Houses  are  live 
feet  high  in  rear,  and  ten  feet  in  front,  with 
two  window  sashes  in  front,  south.  These 
houses  may  seem  small,  but  with  our  mov- 
able roosts  aud  dropping  boards ;  with  the 
nests  built  on  the  low  sides  of  the  houses, 
whpre  the  sun  will  shine  into  them  in 
winter,  and  under  them  on  the  ground  in 
summer,  we  find  them  large  enough.  Hens 
cau  be  out  nearly  any  day  in  winter,  but 
when  they  cannot,  they  are  made  to  scratch 
in  straw  on  the  gravel  floor  of  the  houses 
for  small  grain.  Our  hens  are  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  we  thinking  them  best 
for  our  purpose— early  market  broilers. 
But  this  season  we  are  trying  a  cross  of 
White  Leghorn  cock  on  Light  Brahma  hens, 
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will  not  be  able  to  endure  an  attack  of 
cholera,  aud  very  fat  fowls  seldom  recover, 
no  matter  how  |treated.  Only  birds  in 
prime  condition,  not  inbred  or  lacking  in 
vigor,  will  be  able  to  go  through  a  siege  of 
cholera. 

As  a  preventative  of  cholera  the  birds 
should  be  fed  regularly ;  in  the  summer 
avoid  too  much  grain.  Withholding  green 
food  for  a  time  and  then  giving  an  excess  of 
it  at  a  meal  will  sometimes  induce  it  to  ap- 
pear. It  may  be  brought  in. the  flock  by 
dogs,  birds,  insects,  and  mauy  other  ways, 
but  cleanliness  will  do  much  to  prevent  it 
spreading  in  the  flock  ;  there  is  no  breed  of 
fowl  exempt  from  it — the  cholera  proof 
fowl  is  not  discovered  as  yet.  The  best 
proof  against  the  disease  is  to  avoid  over- 
feeding, filth  and  lice. 

Cholera  does  not  appear  in  some  sections. 
In  southern  New  Jersey,  where  the  soil  is 
very  sandy  and  the  heavy  rains  wash  all 
the  impurities  down  from  the  surface, 
cholera  and  gapes  are  unknown  diseases, 
which  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  filth  on 
the  surface  of  the  yard  is  a  prime  factor  in 
promoting  cholera.  The  person  who  in- 
vents a  sure  cure  for  cholera  has  a  fortune  iu 
his  grasp,  but  it  must  be  something  better 
than  the  thousand  and  one  so-called  sure 
cures  that  have  been  sold  from  time  to 
time  but  which  have  been  unserviceable. 
The  sure  cure  cholera  cure  must  meet  soma 
desperate  eases,  and  must  be  placed  on  the 
market  a  long  time  before  full  confidence 
can  be  expected  by  purchasers. 


A    LARGE  ILLINOIS  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Messrs.  Carnii  \  &  Griffin,  of  Charleston, 
111.,  sends  us  a  description  of  their  large 
poultry  establishment,  at  our  reque  t, 
which  is  best  described  in  a  letter  from 
them,  as  follows : 

"As  your  editor  requested,  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  sending  a  description  of  our  yards 
and  houses. 

"Our  houses  are  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  twenty  fowls  iu  each.    They  are 


and  we  expect  as  good  a  table  chick,  and 
better  laying  hens,  than  the  Plymouth 
Hocks.  Our  yards  are  forty- six  by  sixty- 
nine  feet,  this'being  the  size'to  best  suit  this 
corner  of  our  farm,  with  fences  of  wire 
netting,  two  inch  mesh,  five  and  a  half  feet 
high.  This  confines  Leghorns  as  well  as 
Plymouth  Kocks  as  soou  as  they  get  used 
to  the  quarters,  although  they  may  try  to 
fly  out  at  first. 

"  The  brooder  house  is  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  being  two  stories 
high.  The  upper  rlo<  r  is  not  now  fitted  up, 
but  will  be  next  fall.  It  will  be  for  the 
younger  chicks,  and  the  lower  floor  is  for 
the  older,  so  that  they  may  go  out  doors 
when  the  weather  permits'.  It  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  four  thousand  chicks,  twenty  pens 
below,  and  as  many  above.  A  passage  way, 
three  feet  wide,  runs  the  whole  length. 
Brooders  are  placed  next  to  the  passage 
way,  and  are  cleaned  daily  without  entering 
the'  pens.  Each  pen  is  "five  by  nine  feet. 
Building  fronts  south,  and  lias  a  window 
for  each  pen,  as  chicks  love  sunshine.  The 
brooders  are  the  hot  water  pipe  system, 
with  both  upper  and  under  heat,  and  they 
work  admirably.  The  stove  house  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned. 
"Incubator  house  is  sixteen  by  twenty-four 
feet,  double  walls,  and  roof  packed  with 
with  eight  inches  of  saw-dust.  The  ther- 
mometer stands  very  close  to  fifty  degrees 
in  here,  whether  warm  or  cold  out  doors, 
and  never  goes  below  forty,  although  the 
thermometer  out  doors  has  been  twenty 
degrees  below  zero.  The  building  has  one 
double  window  with  a  ventilator  on  top. 
There  are  eight  incubators,  holding  two  or 
three  hundred  eggs  each,  making  a  total  ca- 
pacity of  twenty-one  hundred  eggs  or 
seven  hundred  weekly.  This  room  is  the 
best  place  we  ever  saw  for  keeping  our  eggs 
for  hatching. 

"  The  feed  house  is  simply  divided  into 
grain  bins,  for  different  kinds  of  grain;  it 
also  holds  a  barrel  of  green  bones,  a  bone 
cutter,  clover  cutter,  aud  our  barrel  of  ker^ 
osene  is  also  safe  here,  for  we  never  go  in 
with  alight,  other  than  sunlight. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


"We  also  keep  a  team  of  all  purpose 
horses.  They  work  our  farm  (ten  acres), 
haul  our  coal,  wood,  hay,  sand,  gravel,  etc., 
besides  making  their  feed  doing  outside 
work. 

"  We  have  tried  to  be  brief,  but  see  we 
have  run  on  to  considerable  length.  We 
could  not  do  without  the  monthly  visits 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  We  think  it 
truly  practical,  and  may  it  and  its  managers 
live  forever." 


MR.  PUGH'S  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

We  present  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  said  to  be  the  true  form  of  the  Black 
Minorca.  Mr.  Emery  S.  Pugta,  of  Utica, 
New  York,  (whose  advertisement  is  in  our 
columns'),  sends  us  the  cut  because  lie  ob- 
jects to  the  use  of  illustrations  that  do  not 
truly  show  the  type  of  the  breed.  He 
wrote  us-  "The  Black  Minorcas  are  my 
specialty,  and  I  do  not  wish  your  readers  to 
get  a  wrong  idea  of  them.  Your  last  cut 
represents  them  with  legs  long  enough  for 
an  ostrich."  We  then  requested  Mr.  Pugh 
to  forward  us  an  illustration  of  his  style  of 
the  breed,  which  is  seen  in  this  issue  of  the 
paper. 

Minorcas  are  non-sitters,  and  stand  at  the 
head  of  all  breeds  for  large  eggs  and  plenty 
of  them.  They  are  also  hardy,  and,  when 
first  introduced,  the  eggs  sold  "for  as  much 
as  $10  per  sitting.  They  have  been  greatly 
improved  since  then,  anil  are  now  fully  ac- 
climated. 

Mr.  Pugh  stands  high  as  a  breeder  of  Mi- 
norcas, as  they  are  his  specialties,  bat  he 
also  breeds  Golden  AVyandottes.  Plymouth 
Kocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Pekin' Ducks. 
He  imports  his  Minorcas  direct  from  Eng- 
land. 

Since  the  Black  Minorcas  were  first 
brought  to  America  they  have  steadily 
gained  in  favor,  until  now  they  are  one  of 
our  most  popular  varieties.  They  do  not 
owe  their  popularity  to  any  booming  or 
special  advertising,  but  to  their  genuine 
good  qualities.  No  other  variety  can  excel 
them  in  egg  production,  if,  indeed  any  can 
equal  them,  and  no  other  variety  will  pro- 
duce eggs  that  will  average  so  large. 

Their  large  size,  handsome  appearance 
and  remarkable  laying  qualities,  make  them 
great  favorites  with  all  who  have  bred 
them  in  their  purity  and  highestexcellence. 

The  illustration  represents  the  true  En- 
glish style  of  Minorcas,  viz:  short  legs, 
large  bodies  and  tine  form,  and  is  a  good 
representation  of  Mr.  Pugh's  strain. 


LIGHT  ON  THE  JAVAS. 

The  Southern  Fancier  comes  to  the 
rescue  of  the  While  Java  in  the  following 
sarcastic  language.  It  is  "  rough  on  White 
Plymouth  Rocks."   It  says: 

"Brer  Jacobs  "doubts  if  such  a  thing 
as  a  White  Java  exists."  Mistaken  idea. 
We  have  bred  them,  and  recently.  But 
they  are  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  or  White 
Javas,  just  as  one  "chooses  to  call  them.  AVe 
had  a  few  White  Javas  with  good  willow 
legs,  and  were  sure  we  had  the  simon-pure. 
B u  t  o n  look i n  g  a t  a  f r ien d' s  W  h  i t e  Ply  m  ( ) u  th 
Rocks,  we  found  they  also  had  willo  w  legs, 
and  that  the  birds  could  hardly  be  told 
apart.  Java-shaped  White  Rocks  are  com- 
mon; and,  as  the  White  Javas  existed  long 
before,  the  White  Plymouth  Rock  was  born 
it  is  easy  to  get  at  the  ancestry  of  the  White 
Rocks.  "  And,  as  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
was  made  from  the  Black  Java,  the  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  so-called  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  not  Plymouth  Rocks  at  "all,  but 
White  Javas.  In  fact,  we  take  issue  with 
Brer  Jacobs,  and  assert,  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  there  are 
AVhite  Javas, hut  no  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Black  Javas  are  quite  extensively  bred,  and 
are  a  splendid  breed  and  a  vigorous  one. 
Through  all  the  years  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  has  been  bred,  its  Java  blood  has 
dominated,  and  is  just  as  dominant  to-day 
as  ever.  But,  call  them  by  what  name  you 
please,  White  Javas  or  White  Rocks,they  are 
good  fowls,  as  any  fowl  containing  Java 
blood  is  bound  to  he." 

The  above  well  displays  the  absurdity  of 
allowing  two  breeds  in  the  Standard  that 
are  so  nearly  alike  as  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  the  White  Javas.  As  the  editor 
hints  that  there  are  no  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  we  fear  that  he  has  been  imposed 
upon,  yet  what  he  says  contains  amine  of 
truth. 

KEEPING  EGGS  IN*  COLD  WEATHER 

The  first  thing  to  do  with  eggs  after  they 
are  brought  into  the  house  is  to  place  them 
in  cold  water,  fresh  from  the  well,  and  al- 
low them  to  remain  for  fifteen  minutes. 
This  reduces  them  in  temperature  without 
thawing  them  too  suddenly.  If  they  are 
frozen  they  may  crack  open,  but  some  of 
thein  may  be  near  the  freezing,  and  not 
cracked.  For  this  reason  the  cold  water 
should  be  used.  After  removing  them  from 
the  water  wipe  them  dry  and  pack  them  in 
br.m  or  oats,  in  a  box,  aiid  keep  the  box  in 
a  cool  place,  but  not  where  there  is  danger 
from  frost.  Turn  the  box  over  twice  a 
week,  which  turns  the  egsrs.  The  eggs  will 
keep  well  for  two  months,  and  will  hatch  if 
kept  six  weeks,  provided  they  were  not 
frozen  when  taken  from  the  nests.— Mirror 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  GAPES. 

After  the  hatching  season  sets  in  there 
will  be  complaints  that  the  chicks  die  of 
gapes.  The  difficulty  is  caused  by  minute, 
thread-like  worms  in  the  windpipe.  They 
are  supposed  to  come  from  substances 
picked  up  with  the  food,  or  from  the  ground" 
hatching  from  eggs,  as  claimed  by  some, 
while  others  attribu'e  the  cause  to  earth- 
worms, It  is  more  prevalent  on  old  farms, 
that  have  been  occupied  by  poultry  for 
many  years,  than  on  new  localities,  hence 
some  keep  the  chicks  on  clean  board  lloors 
until  they  are  well  grown,  so  as  to  bcout  of 
danger. 

We  give  the  following  rules  to  follow, 
which  we  advise  our  readers  to  paste  up,  or 
savefor  reference,  as  they  may  find  them  of 
great  help : 

1.  — Lime  will  destroy  the  gape-worm, 
hence  scatter  line,  air-slacked  lime  freely 
over  the  runs  used  by  chicks,and  do  it  often. 

2.  — Spirits  of  turpentine  will  destroy  the 
gape-worm.  A  drop  on  a  bread  crumb 
twice  a  day,  forced  down  the  throat,  has 
been  found  beneficial. 

3.  — Placing  the  chicks  in  a  eov  red  box, 
and  pouring  a  lift  le  carbolic  acid  on  a  hot 
brick,  so  as  to  subject  the  chicks  to  the  car- 
bolic acid  fumes,  has  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess, provided  that  you  do  not  suffocate 
them  by  doing  too  much. 


4.  — Subjecting  the  chicks  to  the  dust  of 
fine  lime,  or  of  snuff,  by  first  placing  the 
chicks  in  a  box,  is  one  of  the  remedies. 

5.  — Inserting  the  tuft  of  a  small  feather 
in  the  windpipe*,  giving  it  a  twirl,  or  twist, 
and  quickly  withdrawing  it,  is  a  well-known 
remedy,  biit  it  is  too  laborious  to  practice 
with  a  large  number  of  chicks. 

6.  — A  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
in  a  quart  of  cornmeal,  which  is  fed  as 
dough,  is  one  of  the  wholesale  remedies 
recommended. 

7.  — Filthy  ground  should  be  avoided,  and 
no  food  should  be  left  over,  as  it  will  fer- 
ment, and  add  to  the  difficulty. 

8.  — Add  a  gill  of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  a 
peck  of  fine,  air-slacked  lime,  and  have  it  al- 
ways ready  for  use. 

9.  — Keep  affected  broods  away  from  those 
that  are  not  attacked. 

10.  — Spade  up  the  plot  intended  for  the 
chicks,  first  dusting  it  freely  with  lime. 
After  spading  the  ground  dust  with  the 
mixture  mentioned  above,  in  No.  8.  Dust 
everything, — coops,  floor,  hens,  chirks,  wall, 
ground,  or  wherever  the  mixture  can  be  ap- 
plied, and  you  will  have  then  made  the  best 
attempt  at"  a  preventive  of  gapes,  lice  and 
roup  known. 

The  above  ten  rules  combine  about  all 
that  can  be  offered  to  prevent  or  cure  gapes. 
Anything  that  will  destroy  worms  of  any 
kind,  will  purity  the  soil,  but  do  not  use 
salt,  unless  in  the  form  of  salt  and  water, 
sprinkled,  though  lime  water  may  be  used 
freely. 

LARGE  FRENCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr.  John  I).  Mercer,  who  is  well  known 
iu  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  one  of  the  most  exper- 
ienced and  enterprising  poultrymair  in  that 
section,  thus  writes  to  the    WesUrn  Fan- 


cier in  regard  to  large  poultry  establish- 
ments in  France: 

"  We  often  read  accounts  of  the  large 
poultry  farms  of  France  and  of  the  im- 
nience  business  they  do.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine  persons  out  of  every  ten  who  read 
these  articles  doubt  their  truthfulness,  and 
I  will  confess  that  I  have  always  (until 
recently)  supposed  the  glowing  accounts 
published  in  many  of  our  American  papers 
Simply  matter  use  I  to  fill  up  unoccupied 
Space, but  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  M.  Legras,  a  former  French 
poultry  man,  but  now  located  in  Idaho,  and 
from  him  I  obtained  the  following  particu- 
lars concerning  the  poultry  industry  in 
France,  where  it  is  not  considered  a  very 
wonderful  undertaking  to  hatch  and  raise 
for  market  one  hundre  1  thousand  fowls  a 
year.  M.  Viotellier,  at  Seine  in  Marfes, 
near  Paris, turns  out  200,000a  year;  Roulier 
&  Arnould,  two  miles  southeast  of  Paris, 
400,500;  Barton  Peters,  two  miles  from 
Paris,  250,000 ;  Leroy,  fifty  miles  north  of 
Paris,  100,0(11)  per  annum.  "  M.  Voiteller  also 
hatches  many  quail.  M.  Legras  further 
stated  that  he  had  hatched  47,000  fowls  in 
nine  months,  and  bad  made  a  profit  of  $7,- 
000,  and  sold  his  place  for  818,000.  He  also 
said  the  French  only  use  loo  egg  incuba- 
tors and  sell  the  chicks  when  I bree  or  four 
months  old  at  from  00  cents  to  $1.2")  each  ; 
old  fowls  sell  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  each, 
and  eggs  at  2)  cents  to  40  cents  per  pound. 
()  ily  the  10  1  capacity  incubators  are  used; 
thsse  are  hat  water  midlines  without  reg- 
"'■".torj.     After  hatching,  th"  ".hicks  are 


placed  in  a  mother  fi  r  two  days  and  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  iroin  90  to  100  degrees 
and  not  fed  for  two  days  ■  after  the  second 
day  they  are  placed  in  a  brooder  and  reared 
without  water. 

"  The  above  statements  are  hard  for  an 
American  to  believe,  and  from  our  way  of 
looking  at  the  poultry  business,  they  do 
seem  improbable,  but  they  were  given  to 
me  for  facts  by  M.  Legras,  who  produced 
books,  etc.,  to  prove  his  statements.  The 
Soudan,  he  said,  was  the  most  popular 
fowl  in  France,  but  as  a  rule  the  French 
took  but  little  interest  in  thoroughbred 
poultry." 

We  will  state  that  many  persons  have 
visited  France  after  reading  of  the  large  es- 
tablishments in  that  country,  but  they 
failed  to  find  them.  As  a  rule,  the  poultry 
farms  in  France  are  small,  and  the  great 
poultry  prodnotion  of  France  is  due  more  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  are  engaged  in  poultry 
raising  rather  than  to  the  large  number 
kept  by  individuals.  However,  while  we 
have  no  acquaintance  with  M.  Legras,  we 
know  that  Mr.  Mercer  would  be  the  last 
one  to  make  a  statement  which  he  sup- 
posed could  not  be  corroborated  by  facts. 
The  above  is  interesting,  and  really  aston- 
ishing to  us  in  this  country. 

A  CASE  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

Week  after  week  we  urge  our  readers  not 
to  feed  too  much,  and  especially  never  to 
feed  three  times  a  day.  One-half  of  our  re- 
plies to  inquirers  are  "your  fowls  are  too 
fat,"  and  yet  it  seems  much  harder  on  us  to 
induce  readers  to  believe  that  they  feed  too 
much  than  too  little.   Some  readers  do  not 


seem  to  know  when  a  hen  is  fat.  With  due 
respect  to  the  gentleman  who  sent  us  the 
letter,  here  is  a  case,  the  letter  being  from 
St.  Paul,  Minn.    The  writer  says : 

"I  have  forty-nine  pullets  and  ten  hens  in 
a  barn  25x3<>  feet,  (with  t  wo  cows  and  a 
horse  in  it)  running  all  together.  One  day 
I  noticed  one  Light  Brahma  pullet  soiled 
behind,  and  the  next  day  it  bent  its  head 
way  down,  jumped  up  and  down  like  a 
rubber  ball,  and  died.  I  couldn't  think 
wli  it  was  the  matter,  so  I  skinned  and 
opened  it.  I  found  everything  all  right,  so 
far  as  I  know,  except  on  each  side  behind 
the  legs,  and  on  both  sides,  where  there 
was  fat  about  one  inch  thick  and  three 
inches  long.  AVas  that  the  cause  of  her 
death  ?  I  feed  ground  feed  and  shorts, 
mixed  and  scalded,  in  the  morning;  about 
two  quarts  oats  or  wheat,  in  straw,  at  noon, 
and  about  three  quarts  of  corn  and  two 
quarts  of  wheat,  mixed,  in  the  evening,  but 
seeing  them  so  fat  I  omitted  the  noon  meal, 
and  shortened  I  be  ev  ening  meal.  They 
have  sand,  gravel  and  ground  ovster  shells. 
I  think  1  am  doing  first-rate  with  the  aid  of 
your  valuable  paper.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  150  and  more  chickens,  and  get 
only  one  and  two  eggs  a  week.  1  started  on 
January  1st  witli  three  og-js  and  got  :!ti4  that 
month.'' 

The  above  is  one  among  many  similar 
cases.  The  hen  was  fed  three  times  a  day, 
on  food  that  w  as  very  fattening,  and  she 
died  from  the  effects  of  too  much  of  it.  She 
seemed  healthy  when  examined  after  death, 
but  the  fat  was  two  and  three  indies  thick. 
AVe  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. The  wonder  is  that  the  gentleman 
secured  so  many  eggs,  however.  In  that 
respect  he  was  very  fortunate. 


WATERPROOFING  COTTON  CLOTH. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  knowing  how 
to  prepare  cotton  cloth  so  as  to  render  it 
waterproof,  should  save  the  following,from 
the  Rural  New  Yorker,  which  it  gave  as  a 
reply  to  an  inquirer: 

"Several  ways  are  practiced.  One  is  to 
stretch  strong  cotton  cloth  smoothly  on  the 
frames,  and  then  to  coat  it  thoroughly  with 
linseed  oil,  adding  a  second  coat  if'desirable 
after  the  first  is  dry.  AVe  have  treated 
frames  covered  with  cotton  cloth  with  lin- 
seed oil  to  each  quart  of  which  the  thor- 
oughly beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  had  been 
adtled.  Another  coating  highly  recom- 
mended consists  of  one  quart  of  linseed  oil, 
one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  three 
ounces  of  resin.  The  sugar  of  lead  is  pul- 
verized in  a  little  oil,  then  added  to  the 
other  ingredients.  The  whole  is  heated  in 
an  iron  kettle  until  the  resin  is  dissolved 
and  all  thoroughly  mixed,  w  hen  it  is  ap- 
plied hot.  It  is  said  that  frames  thus 
treated  will  last  several  years  if  kept  un- 
der cover  when  not  in  use.  A  German 
formula  consists  of  two  ounces  of  lime 
water,  four  ounces  of  linseed  oil.  one  ounce 
of  white  of  eggs,  and  two  ounces  of  yolks 
of  eggs;  mix  the  lime  and  oil  with  a  very 
gentle  heat,  beat  the  eggs  separately  and 
mix  with  the  former.  Son  ad  this  mixture 
with  a  paint  brush  over  cotton  cloth  of  a 
close  texture,  allowing  each  coat  to  dry  be- 
fore apply ing ;  anot her,  until  the  cloth"  be- 
comes waterproof." 

Waterproof  cloth  is  excellent  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  runs  of  chicks,  as  it  admits  the 
warmth  and  sheds  the  rain.  Though  not  as 
durable  as  glass,  or  as  good,  yet  it  can  be 
cheaply  prepared,  and  also  more  easily  ap- 
plied to  the  coops  or  runs,  as  it  may  be 
fastened  in  place  with  straps  or  tacks,  and 
in  but  a  few  minutes  time. 


DRIP. TNG  FROM  TH  I  WALL. 

When  a  poultry  house  remains  damp,  and 
the  water  accumulates  on  the  wall,  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
In  this  connection  we  present  a  letter  from 
Boston  : 

"I  have  written  you  once  in  regard  to 
ventilation  in  hen  houses  you  said  not  to 
put  any  in.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
why  my  house  sweats  so,  and  if  there  is  n 
remedy  for  it  ?  I  built  my  house  9x24 feet, 
four  feet  back  and  six  feet  front,  of  matched 
boards,  and  covered  it  with  Neponsett 
paper,  so  that  it  is  about  as  tight  as  you 
could  make  it.  There  is  no  ventilation  in  it 
except  when  I  open  the  traps  or  door,  but 
if  I  shut  it  up  at  night,  in  the  morning  I  tin. I 
the  roof  and  sides  are  dripping  wet,  or 
sometimes  il  is  all  white  with  frost.  Now, 
I  think  this  is  very  unhealthy  for  the  hen-. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  any  remedy 't  I  have 
one  hen  all  wheezed  up,  and  another  with 
its  eye  swollen  up.  1  have  also  killed  one 
that  had  both  eyes  affected." 

The  house  should  be  kept  open  during 
the  day,  and  a  lump  of  lime  should  be 
placed  in  each  corner.  Such  difficulty 
usually  happens  mostly  with  new  poultry 
bouses,  either  the  lumber  containing 
moisture,  or  more  readily  causing  it  to  ac- 
cumulate. Old  buildings  are  seldom  so 
affected. 
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IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES. 

The  Indian  Game  has  come  to  stay,  and 
it  will  make  a  great  change  in  the  quality 
of  our  poultry.  One  of  the  first  importers 
of  Indian  Games  was  Mr.  P.  A.  Webster, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and  they  are  still  his 
•favorites.  The  illustration  shows  an  im- 
portation from  the  yards  of  John  Frayne, 
of  England,  at  a  great  cost.  The  cock  is  the 
celebrated  "Champion  II,"  and  the  hen, 
"Young  Queen  of  Fashion."  They  are 
beautifully  double-laced.  Mr.  Webster  has 
imported  birds  from  England  thirty  times- 
The  cock,  "  Champion  II,"  is  from  "  Old 
Champion  "  and  " Queen  of  Fashion"  hen. 
"Old  Champion"  is  the  finest  Indian  Game 


IMPORTED  INDIAN  GAMES. 

From  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


cock  living.  He  has  taken  sixty  first  prizes 
in  England,  besides  numerous  specials,  and 
on  four  occasions  has  taken  special  for  best 
bird  in  the  show  of  any  breed.  There  is  no 
better  blood  in  existence.  This  cock, 
"Champion  II,"  will  head  his  yard  for  1893. 
Mated  with  the  grandest  double-laced 
females,  he  cannot  help  but  produce  stock 
unequalled  in  America." 

"Old  Champion  "  has  won  prizes  at  Pal- 
ace, Birmingham,  Barnstaple,  Chesterfield, 
Cardiff,  St.  Mary's  Church  and  numerous 
other  places.  "  Queen  of  Fashion"  lately 
sold  for  £30,  or  about  $150.  She  has  been 
successful  at  Bath  and  West  of  England, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Chesterfield,  Cardiff, 
Liverpool,  Bath  and  many  other  places. 

Mr,  Webster  also  breeds  Buff  Leghorns 
and  Blue  Andalusions,  importing  them 
along  with  his  Indian  Games.  He  is  the 
inventor  of  the  celebrated  Webster  clover 
cutter  and  of  the  Webster  and  Hannum 
bone  mill. 

We  have  visited  his  yards  in  person,  and 
know  that  his  stock  equals  that  of  any 
other  breeder,  and  he  always  aims  to  please. 

CORN  AND  UNCLE  MIKE. 

The  Fanciers'1  Journal  seems  determined 
to  compel  Uncle  Mike  Boyer  to  haul  down 
his  banner  on  corn.  Uncle  Mike  claims 
that  corn  is  just  the  thing  to  fatten  fowls, 
but  that  it  does  not  make  eggs.  Last  month 
we  visited  him,  and  found  him  engaged  in 
perusing  an  article  from  the  Journal. 
Knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
putting  on  "that  smile"  for  which  he  is 
famous,  he  handed  us  the  paper,  from 
which  we  take  an  extract  : 

"  That  awful  soft  corn  was  fed  once  or 
twice  per  day  to  the  growing  chickens. 
The  latter  had  free  range  over  a  rich  farm, 
and  picked  up  all  the  insect  and  vegetable 
food  needed,  and  the  corn  'nicked  in'  beauti- 
fully." 

"Now,"  said  Uncle  Mike,  "don't  you  see 
how  some  people  refute  themselves.  AVhat 
I  contend  for  is  that  corn  alone  is  too 
fattening,  and  the  extract  admits  my  claims 
by  the  fact  that  the  birds  had  free  range 
over  a  rich  farm,  and  picked  up  all  the 
insect  and  vegetable  food  needed,  and  it 
also  agrees  that  the  corn  'nicked  in' 
beautifully." 

Then  Mike  read  on  until  he  got  to  the 
following,  also  in  the  same  article  in  the 
Journal,  and  he  became  real  angry — the 
smile  vanished.  Here  it  is  : 

"We  have  had  enough  experience  in  rais- 
ing chickens  at  Hammouton,  New  Jersey, 
to  prefer  the  winter  and  spring  months  for 
hatching  and  raising,  to  the  summer  months. 
After  the  first  of  June  vegetation  and 
animal  life,  except  mosquitoes,  are  at  a  low 
ebb  in  that  sandy  section.  We  would  not 
advise  corn  to  be  fed  down  there  in  summer. 
The  hot  sun  might  melt  the  fat  it  produces." 

"  Read  that,"  he  said.  "  Just  to  think 
that  such  a  slander  should  be  cast  on  this 


town.  Here  I  have  been  trying  for  a  whole 
year  to  get  one  or  two  mosquitoes  to  add  to 
my  collection,  when  the  town  is  charged 
with  being  full  of  them."  He  made  a 
vicious  kick  at  one  of  his  pedigreed  collies, 
and  said:  "  The  editor  of  the  Journal 
immigrated  to  this  town  after  paying 
several  visits  for  that  purpo  e.  He  knows 
that  it  is  a  town  of  small  farms,  and  that 
fruit  pays  better  than  grass.  Nevertheless 
it  is  hard  to  keep  the  grass  down,  and,  al- 
though the  editor  was  in  the  dairy  business 
before  he  came  here,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  experiment  on  his  cows,  he 
abaudoned  the  "business."  Then,  read  n;; 
from  the  paper,  Mike  poiuted  to  the  words 
of  the  editor,  and  asked  "  where  are  now 
the  cows  "  : 

"  When  M.  K.  Boyer  speaks  of  feeding 
rations  he  treads  on  dangerous  ground. 
We  have  had  pleney  of  scientific  rations  to 
cope  with  in  the  past  years  when  feeding 
cows,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
much  of  the  theoretical  stuff  found  in  books 
might  well  be  eliminated.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  chicken  feeding  rations." 

"  And,"  said  Mike,  "  just  read  this  little 
squib.  It  makes  me  tired  to  reply  to  such 
nonesense."   Here  is  the  squib: 

"  In  our  five  years'  experience  in  New 
York  State  buying  and  selling  eggs,  we 
wish  to  state  that  the  most  and  the  best 
eggs  we  always  found  at  farms  where  corn 
was  a  liberal  article  of  diet.  After  many 
trials  and  experiments  with  all  kinds  of 
foods  we  found  good  wheat,  bran  and  mid- 
dlings and  good  yellow  corn  the  best  for 
milch  cows,  and  found  the  hens  did  equally 
well  on  it. 

"  Nobody  will  say  that  wheat  is  a  com- 
plete chicken  food,  yet  the  best  results  in  a 
tiock  of  Brahmas  as  to  laying  was  obtained 
by  feeding  wheat  only  with  the  addition  of 
ground  meat  scraps.  This  is  a  fact,  not  a 
theory." 

"  Well,"  said  Mike,  "  he  says  nothing 
about  hay  for  his  cows.  If  he  found  good 
wheat,  bran  and  middlings,  and  good 
yellow  corn,  the  best  feed  for  his  cows,  and 
also  gave  hay,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
else  the  "  scientific  feeding "  is  but  just 
what  he  suggests.  He  also  says  that  no  one 
claims  wheat  as  a  complete  food.  Cer- 
tainly— why  did  he  not  include  corn.  And 
don't  the  ground  meat  scraps  'nick  in' 
beautifully  in  the  last  paragraph." 

Then  Mike  put  on  his  smile  again,  lit  his 
pipe  with  a  fresh  load,  and  remarked  :  "  I 
can  stand  all  such  logic  without  ruffling  a 
single  feather.  After  all,  the  editor  has 
simply  shown  that  corn,  like  all  other  foods, 
may  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  ration.  I  only 
claim  that  those  who  give  nothing  but  corn 
will  get  no  eggs,  and  when  my  opponents 
come  forward  they  do  not  fail  to  forget  and 
admit  that  if  they  feed  corn  they  also  feed 
something  else."  Then  we  left  and  felt 
that  Mike  knew  what  he  wTas  saying. 

THEY*  DIED. 

A  reader  of  Richfield,  111.,  has  had  an  ex- 
perience with  raising  chicks.  He  knows 
how  to  get  a  good  hatch,'  but  he  has  some 
curious  methods  in  regard  to  raising  them. 
Here  is  his  letter: 

"I  will  state  that  this  is  my  first  effort  at 
hatching  and  raising  youngchicks  in  winter. 
I  hatched  by  incubator  ninety-four  per 
cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs.  I  set  the  incubator 
December  19th,  and  twenty  days  after  that 
they  came  out  healthy  and  strong.  The 
temperature  varied  between  ninety-five  and 
106  degrees,  but  never  remained  long  at 
either  extreme.  I  used  no  regulator,  and 
the  weather  was  the  severest  of  the  winter. 
The  thermometer  outside  stood  ten  degrees 
below  zero  the  day  they  hatched.  I  placed 
them  in  a  hot  air  brooder,  that  was  attached 
to  and  heated  with  the  same  lamp  as  the 
incubator.  I  fed,  at  first,  bread  crumbs, 
then  wheat,  cracked  corn,  corn  pone,  etc. : 
kept  sand  and  water  in  the  run  constantly, 
and  also  sweet  milk.  I  fed  them  all  they 
would  eat  for  ten  days,  and  about  that  time 
five  or  six  began  to  grow  weak  in  the  legs, 
and  their  under  bills  became  very  soft,  and 
drooped  down.  In  a  few  days  they  could 
not  pick  up  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  finally 
refused  to  eat  at  all,  and  soon  died.  1  first 
attributed  the  trouble  to  too  much  heat, 
and  then  to  too  much  feed.  I  rubbed  the 
legs  with  liniment,  and  even  cut  off  the  pro- 
truding end  of  the  lower  part  of  the  beak, 
and  in  some  cases  they  revived  and  one  is 
yet  living,but  weak  and  "  tottery."  What 
in  your  opinion  was  the  trouble,  and  what 
was  the  cause." 

He  tried  to  run  the  brooder  with  the 
same  lamp  from  the  incubator,  and  does 
not  state  if  the  brooder  was  top  or  bottom 
heat.  Then,  when  the  chicks  got  down  in 
health  he  cut  off  the  ends  of  their  bills.  As 
he  did  not  give  any  facts  about  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  brooder,  but  explained  more  in 
regard  to  the  food,  he  leaves  us  to  guess  the 
cause.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  chicks  did 
not  receive  sufficient  warmth.   In  very  cold 


seasons  a  brooder  may  be  as  high  as  ninety- 
five  degrees.  No  method  of  feeding  will 
save  chicks  after  they  become  chilled  for 
awhile.  We  do  not  bslieve  it  proper  to  cut 
the  bills.  When  the  chicks  reach  the  con- 
dition stated  it  is  better  to  destroy  them  at 
once.  A  brooder  must  be  good,  and  no 
chances  should  be  taken  with  imperfect 
ones. 

FEATHER  EATING. 

When  fowls  begin  to  pull  feathers  from 
each  other  they  might  as  well  be  killed,  as 
they  seldom  get  rid  of  the  vice,  and  lay  but 
few  eggs.  On  this  point  the  Pouliry  Bull- 
etin remarks: 

"Are  you  troubled  with  feather-eating 
fowls?  If  so,  try  the  following  simple 
remedy.  Procure  at  any  drug  store,  five 
cents  worth  powdered  aloes,  and  mix  tninly 
with  whiskey  or  brandy.  Catch  the  fowls 
which  have  had  the  feathers  pulled  from 
neck  or  back,  and  with  a  small  paint  brush 
apply  the  above  mixture  to  bare  places  and 
surrounding  feathers.  The  taste  thus  pro- 
duced is  very  offensive  to  fowls."  Another 
remedy  is  a  change  of  diet  for  the  fowls 
with  a  slight  increase  of  salt  rations,  also 
an  increase  of  animal  food.  Fowls  having 
a  wide  range  seldom  ever  resort  to  feather- 
eating,  but  when  kept  in  close  quarters,  en- 
forced idleness  will  often  prove  an  incentive 
to  it." 

The  above  remedy  is  worth  trying,  but 
we  believe  the  better  plan  to  be  to  catch 
the  first  hen  noticed  to  be  guilty,  and  re- 
move her  from  the  flock,  as  she  will  teach 
the  others.  The  poultry  bits  made  by  W. 
H.  Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth  Street, 
Philadelphia,  have  also  been  found  useful. 
The  cause  is,  as  stated  above,  idleness. 
Industrious  hens,  which  are  not  overfed, 
and  not  too  closely  confined,  are  seldom  ad- 
dicted to  the  vice. 


GROWING  THE  GREEN  FOOD. 

What  will  you  sow  for  green  food  in 
summer,  and  how  will  you  manage  to  pro- 
vide it  for  the  hens?  A  letter  from  a  lady 
in  New  York  brings  this  matter  up  for  con- 
sideration. She  says: 

"We  have  about  a  half  acre  of  ground  that 
we  wish  to  sow  to  something  to  which  the 
hens  can  help  themselves  during  the  coming 
summer, — something,  whatever  it  be,  that 
the  grain  or  seeds  will  be  good  for  laying 
fowls  to  work  at.  It  seems  as  though  oats 
and  wheat  were  too  tall  to  be  reached  easily 
by  them.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
best  kind,  or  mixture.  My  fowls  have  a 
free  range,  but  I  have  this  piece  of  ground, 
which  I  wish  for  tkeir  special  benefit,  to 
work  at  as  they  please,  and  would  like  it  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  and  also  have 
it  last  during  the  summer." 

The  best  early  foods  are  oats  and  wheat. 
The  hens  can  be  turned  on  the  green  food 
when  it  is  about  three  inches  high,  hence 
one  does  not  have  to  wait  for  it  to  mature 
as  if  growing  a  crop.  If  it  can  be  done  con- 
veniently, the  field  should  be  divided  into 
two  plots,  so  as  to  have  the  hens  forage  on 
one  plot  while  something  is  growing  on  the 
other.  Sweet  corn,  pop  corn,  sorghum, 
millet,  Hungarian  grass,  and  even  kale,  may 
be  sown  later  in  the  season.  Hungarian 
grass  is  excellent.  Most  of  the  plants  will 
grow  up  again,  and  "  stool,"  thus  providing 
an  abundance.  As  the  crops  only  have  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches,  green 
food  can  be  had  quickly  and  in  abundance. 
To  attempt  to  raise  grass  the  first  year 
would  be  too  slow  for  the  purpose. 

CARE  OF  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  method  of 
caring  for  young  turkeys,  being  from  the 
Ohio  Farmer,  and  written  by  a  corres- 
pondent, who  says: 

"The  young  turkeys  may  be  raised  by 
hens,  or  by  the  hen  turkey,  or  even  in 
brooders,  with  proper  care  and  feed.  The 
hen  turkey  is  preferred,  as  she  is  more  care- 
ful of  the  tender  poults,  and  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  they  may  be  entrusted 
to  her  care  when  first  hatched  if  the 
weather  is  warm  and  favorable,  and  if  by 
chance  the  old  turkey  with  her  brood  is 
caught  in  a  passing  shower,  she  will  pa- 
tiently wait  until  the  sun  dries  the  grass 
sufficiently  before  leading  them  forth.  I 
have  in  mind  a  turkey  lien  which  was 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  farm  with  her 
brood  of  nine  young  turkeys  and  were  not 
fed  during  the' whole  summer,  as  they  did 
not  need  it.  They  could  get  an  abundance 
of  insects  of  all  kinds  in  their  foraging 
over  the  hay  and  wheat  fields.  In  the  fall 
they  had  grown  to  be  the  best,  or  nearly  the 
best  turkeys  we  had,  and  were  ac- 
tive and  strong,  and  when  matured 
were  very  fine  birds.  I  should  advise  any 
one  to  let  the  old  turkey  hen  care  for  her 
young,  and  only  feed  them  at  night  so  as  to 
prevent  them  wandering  too  far  away ;  but 
if  you  are  obliged  to  place  them  with  a 
hen,  good  care  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
raise  them.  It  suits  old  biddy  better  to  re- 


main near  home,  and  if  you  make  a  prac- 
tice of  feeding  her,  she  will  always  be  found 
"on  hand  "at  feeding  time,  and,  as  the 
young  turkeys  are  easily  tamed,  they  also 
become  familiar  and  can  be  easily  caught. 

"When  the  young  turkeys  are  first 
hatched  they  should  De  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  nest  about  twenty-four  hours,  then 
removed,  and  insect  powder  dusted  all 
through  their  down,  also  on  the  mother 
hen ;  dust  the  powder  all  through  the  fluff, 
under  the  wings  and  at  the  roots  of  the  tail. 
This  will  kill  all  the  body  lice,  providing 
good  powder  is  used. 

"The  best  food  for  them  for  the  first  two 
weeks  is  hard-boiled  eggs  chopped  fine  and 
mixed  with  oatmeal  or  bread.  This  is  a 
highly  concentrated  food  and  supplies  just 
what  they  need.  After  they  are  two  weeks 
old,  feed  cracked  wheat,  oatmeal  and  corn- 
meal  cakes.  These  cakes  should  be  made  of 
cornmeal  and  water,  or  better  still,  butter- 
milk or  milk,  mixed  into  dough,  then  baked ; 
when  done  be  sure  to  turn  the  cakes  out 
and  let  them  steam.  This  will  prevent  the 
outside  drying  too  hard  and  none  will  be 
wasted.  The  above  method  should  be  fol- 
lowed until  the  turkeys  are  two  months 
old.  After  this  they  will  forage  for  them- 
selves, and  will  need  only  their  daily  feed 
of  whole  grain. 

"The  young  poults  are  very  tender  up  to 
the  age  of  four  weeks.  Be  sure  to  place 
the  hen  in  a  clean,  roomy  coop,  with  a  small 
run  iu  front,  and  let  them  run  in  this  all 
they  please,  but  do  not  allow  them  out 
when  the  dew  is  on  the  ground  or  after  a 
rain.  The  brood  should  be  kept  shut  up  in 
the  run  for  about  ten  days,  then  allow  them 
their  freedom,  but  always  shut  them  up  at 
night.  Be  sure  to  feed  them  well  all  sum- 
mer and  you  will  surely  have  some  fine  tur- 
keys in  the  fall  to  repay  you  for  all  work." 

The  point  in  the  raising  of  young  turkeys 
is  to  guard  against  the  large  head  lice  which 
pass  from  the  mother  to  the  young.  One 
or  two  drops  (no  more)  of  sweet  oil  should 
be  rubbed  on  their  heads  when  they  are  jusl 
hatched,  and  also  once  a  week  thereafter, 
as  well  as  on  the  hen.  Bear  in  mind,  also, 
that  the  least  dampness  is  fatal  to  them 
Water  can  be  given  only  iu  a  manner  to 
avoid  having  them  get  wet. 

CAPONS  FOR  MARKET. 

You  must  begin  a  year  ahead  to  get  good 
capons,  and  they  must  be  hatched  out  just 
as  early  as  possible.  Select  a  dozen  Brahma 
or  Cochin  hens  and  mate  them  with  a  col- 
ored Dorking  male  (or  a  grey  Dorking,  il 
preferred),  and  put  the  eggs  under  the  first 
hens  that  become  broody.  Procure  youi 
male  now,  so  as  to  be  ready.  When  the 
capons  so  produced  reach  the"  market  next 
year  you  will  have  them  large  and  get  good 
prices. 


THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  "  EUREKA." 

We  present  an  illustration  of  the  Plym- 
outh Rock  cock,  sent  us  by  Mr.  O.  P. 
Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana.  Mr.  Phillips  is 
Secretary  of  the  Hendricks  county,Iiidiana, 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKEREL  "  EUREKA." 

From  U.  l\  Phillips,  Am  Indiana. 


Poultry  Association,  and  breeds  Barred 
and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Brown, 
White  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Some  of  his 
birds  have  scored  very  high.  At  the  Indian- 
apolis show  on  Brown  Leghorns,  he  won 
first  and  third  on  both  cockerel  and  puUet, 
and  at  the  Hendricks  county  Poultry  Show, 
Danville,  Ind.,  December  19th  to  23rd,  1892, 
B.  N.  Pierce,  judge,  he  won  on  Brown  Leg- 
horns, cockerel,  first,  second  and  third. 
Score  95X.  95,  91K-  Pullet,  first,  third  and 
fourth.  Score  96,  95,  95.  Pen,  first,  95% ; 
second,  91  9-16.  Special  for  highest  scoring 
pen,  any  breed.  Special  for  twenty  highest 
scoring  birds,  any  breed.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  pullet,  second  and  third,  hen,  fourth, 
pen,  third.  White  Leghorns,  hen,  first, 
second  and  third;  cockerel,  third. 
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FOUL  AIR  NONSENSE. 

It  is  strange  how  some  persons  worry 
themselves  over  imaginary  troubles.  In 
the  Fanciers'  Review  several  subscribers 
have  been  discussing  ventilation  and  foul 
air.   One  writer  says: 

"  Foul  air  is  heavier  than  pure.  Foul  air 
settles  along  the  floor  of  the  hen  house  and 
does  not  rise,  does  not  move  in  fact  except 
as  disturbed,  and  then  it  presents,  if  it 
could  be  seen,  the  appearance  we  would 
have  presented  by  two  liquids  not  disposed 
to  mix  quickly,  one  much  heavier  than  the 
other;  the  lighter  carried  on  top  and  both 
undulating  lfke  the  waves  of  the  ocean." 

So  many  have  held  up  tlio  expression 
"  foul  air  is  heavier  than  pure,"  and  "settles 
along  the  floor,"  that  it  has  been  accepted 
without  discussion.  The  fact  is  that  some 
kinds  of  foul  air  are  hsavy  an  I  soni3  not. 
Smoke  is  foul  air,  gas  is  foul  air,  and  the 
exhaled  air  from  the  lungs  is  foul  air,  all  of 
which  are  lighter  than  the  air.  Pure,  un- 
mixed carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  the 
air,  but  it  comes  from  the  lungs  diluted 
with  about  four  times  its  .volume  of  nitro- 
gen, and  never  settles  atony  the  floor. 

Again,  the  air  given  off  from  the  lungs  is 
warmer  than  the  air  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
rises.  But  a  fractiou  of  such  air  is  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  the  plire  gas  can  never  settle 
on  the  floor  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
motion  of  the  air  of  the  room.  Only  in 
deep  wells,  after  a  slow  and  long  process, 
with  the  atmosphere  perfectly  still,  does 
such  gas  accumulate,  and  even  then  the 
well  will  be  found  to  be  but  partially  full. 

There  is  enough  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
atmosphere  around  us  to  cover  us  several 
hundred  feet  deep  if  it  "settled  to  the  bot- 
tom," but  fortunately  such  is  not  the  case. 
It  does  not  separate  from  the  nitrogen  but 
mingles  with  it,  uncombined  with  it,  how- 
ever, and  that  which  comes  from  our  lungs 
is  mostly  nitrogen,  for  with  every  inspira- 
tion of  air  we  take  in  but  one-fifth  oxygen, 
the  other  four-fifths  being  nitrogen. 
Another  writer  iu  the  same  journal  says: 

"I  think  the  best  way  to  ventilate  the 
poultry  house  is  to  make  a  box  4x1  inches, 
let  it  come  down  through  the  roof  to  within 
one  foot  of  the  floor.  Put  a  damper  in  the 
lower  end  to  open  or  close  and  eight  inches 
from  ceiling  cut  two  holes  4x4  inches  on 
opposite  sides  and  hang  the  pieces  with 
hinges  so  they  will  open  or  close.  This 
gives  top  or  bottom  veutilation  by  opening 
one  and  closing  the  other." 

Would  it  not  first  be  better  to  find  out  if 
ventilation  is  needed.  If  the  poultry  house 
is  lathed  and  plastered,  and  made  as  tight 
as  possible,  there  would  be  some  necessity 
for  endeavoring  to  find  out  how  to  venti- 
late, but  the  ordinary  poultry  house  is  not 
tight,  and  cannot  be  made  tight  enough  to 
prevent  the  cold  air  from  coining  in.  The 
proof  of  this  is  that  frozen  combs  result  on 
very  cold  nights  due  to  the  cold  air  that 
comes  in. 

This  foul  air  nonsense  has  stood  long 
enough.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Poultry  Keeper  has  upset  some  time- 
honored  theories,  and  we  now  boldly  come 
forward  and  say  that  the  air  expired  by 
creatures  does  not  settle  to  the  floor  or  to 
the  ground. 

DISTEMPER  IN  DOGS. 

There  is  no  specific  remedy  for  distemper 
in  dogs.  Early  in  the  disease  emetics  and 
cathartics  exert  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  irritated  mucous  membranes,  which  are 
generally  affected.  C'ah  mel  and  tartar 
emetic,  each,  iu  half  grain  doses  given  on 
meat  or  in  thickened  broth,  will  prove 
emetic  and  laxative.  This  may  be  followed 
in  a  day  or  two  by  a  powder  of  digitalis, 
half  a  grain,  and  a  scruple  of  niter,  twice  a 
day  for  two  days.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
week  the  emetic,  as  above,  may  again  be  ad- 
ministered. In  the  dog,  vomiting  is  nature's 
safety  valve  against  disease.  The  opera- 
tion of  an  emetic,  therefore, .  seems  more 
efficient  in  canines  than  in  any  other  of  the 
animal  species.  "When  the  dog  is  very 
much  debilitated,  tonics,  as  iron,  and  stimu- 
lants in  the  form  of  beef  soup  with  ale  or 
porter  in  it,  given  in  cuantities  of  a  wine 
glass  full  three  times  daily  prove  beneficial. 
It  is  a  good  preventive  measure  to  breed 
from  only  families  of  dogs  that  seldom  or 
never  are  affected  with  distemper.  There 
are  some  breeds  almost  exempt,  while  others 
succumb  early  in  the  attach.  The  shep- 
herd dog,  when  attacked,  is  but  little 
affected,  the  disease  lasting  but  a  day  or 
two,,  or  only  a  few  days  at  the  longest. 
The  terrier  suffers  far  more,  and  especially 
the  white  terrier.  Next  in  order  of  sever- 
ity comes  the  hound ;  and  then  the  setter; 
both  the  setter  and  thespaniel  have  the  dis- 
ease severely,  and  the  fatality  in  the  pug  is 
next  to  the  Newfoundland.  "  I'nacclimated 
Northern  dogs  arc  swept  off  by  the  disease. 
Foreign  in-and-in  bred  dogs  are  especially 
liable  to  distemper  and  malignant  disease*. 
-African  Agriculturist. 


GENESIS  OF  EGG  SHELLS. 

S.  S.  BARRIE,  MONT  VALE,  N.  J. 

Calcium,  Ca.,  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
diffused  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  nearly  all  foods.  Calcium  and 
oxygen  combined  form  lime  (CaO). 

Poultry  paragraphers  as  a  rule  tell  us  to 
give  our  hens  lime  in  some  form  to  provide 
material  for  egg  shells,  while  some  believe 
that  lime  water  only  is  available  for  the 
purpose.  Now,  so  far  as  egg  shells  are 
concerned,  it  is  immaterial  which  is  fed, 
for  water  does  not  decompose  lime ;  true,  it 
becomes  invisible  in  water,  but  It  is  simply 
held  in  suspension,  and  may  be  precipitated. 
However,  it  is  not  the  oxide  (CaO)  but  the 
carbonate  (CaC03)  of  which  egg  shells  are 
composed,  therefore  we  will  use  our  lime 
fen-  whitewash  and  turn  our  attention  to 
CaCOS.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
blood  is  the  medium  for  all  physiological 
development.  It  is  also  a  physical  fact 
that  inorganic  compounds  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  animal  texture.  CaC03  is  an 
inorganic  compound,  and  before  it  can  be 
assimilated  by  any  animal,  bird  or  fish,  it 
must  first  be  decomposed.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  solvents,  yet 
this  will  not  decompose  CaC03  except  by 
forming  two  other  compounds,  neither  of 
which  relate  to  egg  shells.  The  sulphur 
and  oxygen  of  the  acid,  combine  with  the 
calcium  of  the  carbonate  forming  the  sul- 
phate called  gypsum,  while  the  carbon  and 
oxygen  of  the  carbonate  combine,  forming 
carbonic  acid. 

To  decompose  a  compound  requires  force 
exceeding  that  of  its  molecular  attraction. 
There  are  no  acids  or  other  forces  within 
the  bodies  of  hens  competent  to  decompose 
CaCOS.  If  there  were  they  would  not  only 
decompose  the  egg  shell  as  fast  as  formed, 
but  they  would  speedily  decompose  the 
hens.  Fowls  drink  water,  but  this  com- 
pound of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  simply  per- 
forms the  functions  of  a  conveyor,  and  is 
neither  assimilated  or  decomposed,  yet  car- 
bon has  twice  the  combining  power  of 
oxygen,  and  four  times  that  of  hydrogen. 

When  a  builder  proceeds  to  erect  a  build- 
ing, he  first  gets  his  bricks,  lumber,  nail,  etc., 
on  the  ground.  When  a  hen  proceeds  to 
build  an  egg  shell  she  procures  the  calcium, 
the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  from  ordinary 
foods  through  the  blood,  and  the  compound 
is  formed  within  the  reproductive  viscera. 
Of  course  this  action  is  altogether  chemical, 
and  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  hen. 
The  egg  shell  is  built  up  by  the  force  exist- 
ing within  the  atoms  of  its  constituents. 
The  oxygen  of  the  air  is  inhaled  in  the  act 
of  breathing,  the  carbon  from  the  blood 
combines  with  the  inhaled  oxygen,  forming 
within  the  body  the  compound  carbonic  acid 
which  is  exhaled.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  solid  atoms  of  carbon  and  oxygen  clash 
together,  in  uniting,  produce  heat  the  same 
as  in  burning  coals.  Suppose  carbonic  acid 
passed  through  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  in- 
haled oxygen  would  not  combine  with  it, 
for  the  carbon  is  already  saturated  with 
oxygen.  Or,  suppose  carbonic  acid  to  be 
inhaled,  the  result  would  be  death  in  either 
case. 

Ordinary  experiments  are  untrustworthy, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are,  in  the  main, 
superficial.  Because  one  cow,  fed  with  a 
continuous  liberal  ration  of  bone  dust, 
should  happen  to  have  longer  horns  than 
one  fed  with  wheat  bran,  the  conclusion 
that  phosphate  of  lime  had  been  transferred 
bodily  from  the  manger  to  the  horns  would 
be  fallacious.  Physical  facts  are  not  to  be 
controverted  by  sportive  methods  or  by 
heritary  practices. 

[In  the  above  CaO  means  lime,  andCaC03 
means  carbonate  of  lime. — Ed.] 


A  GREAT  CURIOSITY. 

J.  F.  SANFORD,  RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY. 

As  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  said  to  be 
edited  and  published  for  the  benefit  of  its 
subscribers,  and  as  I  have  been  a  subscriber 
since  before  it  moved  from  Chicago,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  sending  the  following,  which 
may  be  of  interest,  and  which  I  will  ask  you 
to  explain.  We  keep  a  few  hens  which  my 
wife  takes  most  of  the  care  of.  She  brings 
in  the  eggs  every  day,  and  on  one  day  one  of 
the  number  seemed  to  be  rather  thin  shelled, 
so  that  her  thumb  made  an  indentation  in 
the  shell,  and  she  laid  the  egg  on  the  top  of 
the  others  in  order  to  use  it  first.  This 
morning,  when  about  to  make  a  pudding, 
she  broke  the  egg  to  put  it  in  the  pudding, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  find  within  it  an 
embryo  chicken,  fully  an  inch  or  over  in 
length,  with  head  and  body  nearly  formed, 
which  could  be  distinctly  noted,  and  the 
eyes  and  bill  could  bo  very  plainly  seen. 
The  egg  was  layed  and  brought  in  on  the 
same  day,  aud  had  been  kept  in  a  closet 
where  the  temperature  probably  was  not 
over  seventy  degrees;  for  less  than  four 
days.  I  have  put  it  in  a  bottle  of  alco- 
hol, but  as  a  portion  of  the  white  of  the 
egg  held  fast  to  it,  it  does  not  show  as 
plainly  as  when  in  the  dish  into  which  it 
was  broken.  I  will  label  and  keep  it  as  a 
curiosity. 

[It  may  be  possible  that  the  egg  had  been 
in  the  nest  and  was  mistaken  for  a  fresh 
one,  but  as  Mr.  Sanford  is  sure  of  no  such 
mistake,  the  circumstauce  is  another  of 
those  "  problems  M  that  sometimes  occur  to 
puzzle  all.  We  confess  that  we  are  unable 
to  explain  It,— Ed.] 


BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 

P.  S.  ESTEE,  AMIRET,  MINN. 

Living  near  here  are  two  farmers.  One  of 
them  turns  his  attention  to  buttef-making, 
while  the  other  raises  a  large  number  of 
well-bred  fowls.  The  butter  man  has  six 
cows,  and  they  are  given  the  best  of  care 
and  feed,  and  their  owner  makes  $1.25  worth 
of  butter  each  day,  and  thinks  he  is  making 
money.  Now,  every  morning  and  night 
each  cow  receives  a  large  pail  of  grouud 
corn  and  barley,  mixed.  This,  at  market 
price,  is  worth  seventy-five  cents.  The 
hay  is  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  is  worth 
twenty-five  cents ;  thus  the  cows  consume 
$1.00  each  day,  leaving  but  twenty-five 
cents  for  the  owner's  care  and  trouble. 
How  much  money  does  he  make '(  The 
egg  man  has  150  hens  which  lay  an  average 
of  fifly  eggs  per  day,  va'ue  about  $1.20.  He 
feeds,  each  day,  one  bushel  of  mixed  corn 
and  oats,  at  a  value  of  thirty  cents;  soft 
food,  value  fifteen  cents  ;  meat,  shells  and 
milk  (which  he  gives  them  iu  place  of 
water),  ten  cents  more.  Now,  the  time 
consumed  iu  caring  for  the  fowls  is  not  half 
that  which  is  consumed  by  the  butter  man 
in  caring  for  his  cows.  We  will,  however, 
allow  for  it  the  same  amount  as  for  the  time 
of  the  butter  man.  This  makes  a  total  of 
eighty  cents,  leaving  forty  cents  clear  profit 
for  the  egg  man.  Who  is  going  to  waste 
time  and  stable-room  on  cows  that  do  not 
yield  half  as  much  profit  as  hens  would  if 
kept  in  the  same  room,  without  near  as 
much  feed  as  the  cows  require.  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  is  a  good  paper  and  has  my 
best  wishes  for  success. 


GRIT  AND  WORK  FOR  HENS. 

L.  M.  ROSE,  CLAY  CENTRE,  KANSAS. 

I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  two 
ears  now,  aud  shall  take  it  as  long  as  1 
eep  chickens.  I  did  not  know  I  was  so  ig- 
norant about  poultry  until  I  commenced  to 
read  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  have  been 
raising  chickens  for  ten  years,  but  was  not 
making  a  regular  businoss  of  it.  I  have 
learned  by  experience  that  almost  all  the 
diseases  of  poultry  are  caused  directly  or 
indirectly  by  lice  and  lack  of  grit.  I  have 
now  seventy-five  hens,  and  the  way  they 
eat  broken  glass  and  earthenware,  or  any 
kind|of  crockery — !  Were  a  personlooking 
at  them  eating  at  the  stone  when  lam  break- 
ing this  stuff  up,  he  would  think  they  never 
ate  anything  else.  They  seem  to  make  a 
meal  of  it.  Some  of  my  neighbors  say  their 
hens  won't  eat  broken  dishes,  but  I  think  it 
is  because  they  do  not  break  it  fine  enough. 
I  feed  about  two  quarts  of  wheat  (scattered 
around  in  straw,  to  make  them  work)  in  the 
morning,  one  day ;  and  two  quarts  of  oats 
the  next,  with  nothing  for  dinner,  except 
some  days  when  I  give  them  a  few  small 
potatoes  to  pick  at;  and  all  the  corn  they 
will  eat  at  night;  and  water  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  If  the  mornings  are  cold  I 
notice  that  they  relish  a  drink  of  clean 
water  the  first  thing,  aud  next  grit,  and  then 
they  go  and  scratch  for  their  breakfast. 
We  do  not  lack  for  eggs,  I  can  tell  you,  and 
a  happier  lot  of  hens  would  be  hard  to  find. 


THE  WOODEN  HEN  AHEAD. 

U.  E.  LOY,  LONGLEY,  OHIO. 

Our  brother  at  Covington,  Ky.,  seems  to 
think  tbat  the  hen  is  far  ahead  of  the  incu- 
bator and  brooder  in  regard  to  hatching  and 
raising  chicks.  Now,  I  can't  agree  with  him 
on  that  ^point.  I  have  an  incubator  made 
after  the  Poultry  Keeper  plan.  I  put  in 
100  eggs  for  the  first  hatch,  tested  out  ten 
on  the  seventh  day  that  were  infertile,  and 
hatched  out  eighty-five  good,  healthy  dfcicks, 
and  raised  all  hut  one  in  a  brooder,  bought 
of  G.  S.  Singer,  of  Cardington,  O.,  and  they 
did  better  thau  if  they  had  been  running 
with  hens.  Incubator  chicks  are  always 
free  from  lice,  too,  when  hatched  and  raised 
that  way.  I  have  had  several  hatches  in 
the  past  year ;  from  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  hatched,  in  a  200  eggs  size  incubator. 
I  have  now  fifty  hens  and  pullets,  all 
hatched  with  the  wooden  hen  except  five, 
and  I  can  see  no  difference  in  them  at  all. 
In  fact,  I  don't  intend  to  allow  any  more 
feathered  incubators  to  set,  as  I  don't  think 
it  pays,  for  while  Biddy  is  attending  to 
family  duties  she  could  be  laying.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  they  will  hatch  just  as  well 
and  grow  just  as  fast  by  artificial  means, 
and  with  less  trouble,  than  if  natural 
methods  arepursued.  I  thinkif  thebrother 
will  watch  his  incubator  closely  he  will 
find  it  will  do  good  work,  and  if  he  will 
purchase  a  good  brooder,  and  follow  direc- 
tions in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  use  a 
little  judgment,  he  will  comeout  victorious. 


GOOD  RESULTS  IN  MANITOBA. 

G.  MITCHELL,  WINNIPEG,  MAX. 

I  have  been  taking  the  Poultry  Keeper 
several  months  and  never  was  so  well 
pleased  with  any  poultry  paper.  I  have 
thirty-five  hens,  of  a  mixed  breed,  aud  I  am 
now(in  January)  getting  a  dozen  eggs  a  day 
since  they  commenced  to  lay,  and  we  have 
gotten  twenty-nine  dozen  since  Christmas, 
sellingthem  at  forty  cents  per  dozen.  I  think 
they  .are  doing  very  well  for  Manitoba.  I 
would  say  more  but  time  presses  at  present 
I  will  sit  do  wn  and  write  you'something  some 
day.  I  have  an  incubator  and  brooder. 
Last  year  I  hatched  with  it.  The  incubator 
is  all  right  if  you  know  how  to  run  it.  My 
reatest  fault  was  chilled  eggs,  as  they  were 
rought  to  mo  w  hen  the  thermometer  was 
at  zero  outside.  and  they  were  not  wranped 
up  wolJ  enough,  '"  'f3 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INCUBATOR". 

H.  F.  BRANCHLE,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

We  have  made  an  incubator  according  to 
Poultry  Keeper  plan,  not  very  large,  as 
it  holds  eighty  eggs.  In  order  to  try  it  we 
put  in  a  dozen  eggs  and  got  five  chicks,  of 
which  one  died.  The  remaining  four  are  as 
healthy  and  big  as  one  wishes  to  see.  We 
raised  them  in  a  Harper  brooder,  made  as 
described  in  your  issue  of  August,  1891. 
Many  persons  tried  to  discourage  us  when 
we  made  the  incubator,  but  we  showed 
them  that  such  a  "Hinkel  Breechef"  meant 
business  when  set  in  motion. 

The  October,  1886,  issue  saved  us  several 
dollars.  In  looking  over  it  we  saw  Mr. 
Cornell's  letter  concerning  the  "common 
sense"  incubator.  We  were  about  to  try 
it,  but  chauged  to  the  one  on  your  plan.  A 
friend  of  ours  made  a  "common  sense"  in- 
cubator, spoilt  400  eggs,  aud  then  gave  it  to 
us. 

We  started  raising  chickens  several  years 
ago,  with  five  hens  aud  one  rooster,  and 
now  wo  have  about  thirty-five,  which  are 
made  up  of  Brown  Leghorns, Light  Brahmas 
Plymouth  Hocks  and  Dunghills.  One  coop 
is  plastered  and  the  other  is  lined  with  tar- 
paper.  Our  yards  slope  to  the  west,  hence 
we  must  build  coops  in  the  terraces.  This 
spring  we  will  try  our  luck  with  ducks,  as 
water  can  be  had  and  so  much  is  written  in 
favor  of  ducks. 


A  POINT  ON  FEEDING. 

ANDREW     BRENNEL,     JR.,     ZANES  VILLE, 
OHIO. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  a  little  over  a  year,  and  would 
not  be  without  it  for  twice  its  price.  The 
following  is  an  article  on  feeding  and  caring 
for  poultry.  In  the  first  place  many  fail- 
ures are  caused  by  lack  of  attention.  At 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  weather 
is  cold,  a  warm  coop  should  be  provided  for 
them.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  feeding,  what  to  feed,  and  how  often. 
Chickens  should  be  fed  very  early  in  the 
morning,  aud  just  before  going  to  roost. 
The  following  mode  of  feeding  I  have  tried 
with  satisfactory  results.  In  the  morning, 
equal  parts  of  small  potatoes,  turnips, 
onions  and  beets,  which  are  thoroughly 
cooked  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  red  pep- 
per, and  thickened  with  middlings.  In  the 
evening,  grain  is  fed,  consisting  chiefly  of 
corn.  They  are  kept  constantly  going  dur- 
iug  the  cold  weather  hunting  for  the  grain, 
which  is  thrown  in  leaves  prepared  for 
them.  Cabbages  are  hung  suspended  from 
the  roof  for  them  to  pick  at.  Chopped 
bone  is  given  them  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  also  fresh  water  twice  a  day.  Plenty 
of  grit  and  oyster  shell  is  given  them. 


VENTILATION  AT  ZERO. 

L.  B.  GANGER,  CELINA,  OHIO. 

I  noticed  in  the  January  Poultry 
Keeper,  the  article  of  Mr.  Thos.  Sanders 
on  ventilation  iu  poultry  houses,  which  is 
all  very  well  in  season.  I  notice  that  he 
keeps  the  Andalusians,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  can  stand  more  ventilation  than  other 
breeds,  but  I  should  like  to  have  seen  where 
he  had  them  on  the  morning  of  January  15th 
as  my  thermometer  was  sixteen  degrees 
below  zero.  I  keep  single-comb  Brown 
Leghorns,  aud  my  rooster  had  his  comb 
frozen.  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  house  to  build  to  keep  a  Leghorn  from 
freezing  his  comb  in  such  cold  weather 
without  heating  the  house  iu  some  way.  As 
I  have  my  poultry  house  it  is  as  warm  as  1 
can  make  it  without  putting  iu  a  stove. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  know  how  to  build 
my  new  poultry  house  this  spring,  to  have 
a  room  in  it  so  as  to  keep  my  fowls  warm 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero.  I 
prefer  to  read  something  about  how  to 
keep  the  hens  warm  during  the  cold  days. 
I  don't  care  much  for  ventilation  in  winter, 
but  we  all  know  that  it  must  be  giveu  in 
warm  weather. 


MR.  McCORMICK'S  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

C.  F.  m'cormick,  LEWISTOWN,  pa. 

Mr.  J.  Merrill,  Krouzburg,  South  Dakota, 
says  he  cannot  well  understand  my  poultry 
house.  It  is  twelve  feet  wide,  thirty-six 
feet  long,  with  entry  across  the  twelve  foot 
way.  This  gives  me  one  pen  on  each  side 
of  the  entry  iu  place  of  two  runs,  and  my 
house  stands  east  and  west,  with  two  win- 
dows in  each  run  and  one  window  in  the 
south  gable  end.  Now,  he  says,  I  feed 
"grass  in  the  winter  season."  I  said  "I 
feed  lots  of  green  food,"  such  as  cabbage, 
etc.,  in  winter,  and  grass  in  summer.  I  give 
steamed  hay  in  winter,  cut  fine.  This 
makes  the  hay  like  grass.  My  pens  are 
12x14  feet,  one  pen  on  each  side  of  the  entry, 
as  the  Poultry  Keeper  had  it.  I  hope 
this  will  be  of  some  use  to  Mr.  Merrill,  as 
I  am  a  railroader  myself.  I  made  a  mistake 
in  saying  that  I  had  one  window  on  the 
east  gable  end.  It  should  be  south  gable 
end.  If  Mr.  Merrill  doubts  my  statements 
about  my  chickens  laying  so  many  eggs  I 
can  produce  the  figures,  and  figures  do  not 
lie. 


THE  PAPER  IS  FOR  YOUR  INTER- 
ESTS AND  EACH  READER  SHOULD 
DO  HJS  UTMOST  TO  INCREASE  THE 
CIRCULATION,  BY  GETTING  NE^y 
SUBSCRIBERS, 
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THE  COW  AND  HEN  COMPARISON. 

J.  B.  M.,  HOWELL'S  DEPOT,  NEW  YOEK. 

I  like  your  paper  very  much,  and  would 
like  it  still  better  if  your  writers  would 
get  down  to  facts,  without  quite  so  much 
gush.  There  are  too  many  axes  to  grind, 
and  I  find  the  novice  has  to  do  all  the  turn- 
ing. It  was  said  of  Paul,  "too  much  learn- 
ing hath  made  thee  mad,"  and  I  think  the 
one  that  wrote  up  the  "  Cow  and  the  Hen," 
taken  from  Otsego  Farmer,  is  in  the  same 
boat.  He  says  that  a  cow  will  produce  730 
gallons  of  milk,  2G0  pounds  of  butter  and  a 
calf  in  one  year,  worth  in  all  $208. 
He  sold  all  of  his  milk  at  five  cents  per 
quart,  a  pretty  good  price.  I  have  it  deliv- 
ered at  my  door,  in  bottles,  for  four  cents, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  how  he  got  the 
260  pounds  of  butter  when  the  milk  was  all 
sold.  I  would  think  it  a  good  cow  to  av- 
erage ten  and  two-thirds  quarts  of  milk  per 
day,  for  nine  months,  and  allow  the  otli  r 
three  months  for  rest  and  the  calf.  He 
had  better  send  some  of  those  cattle  down 
this  way,  as  they  are  needed  in  Orange 
county.  Now  for  the  chicks.  He  says  they 
will  average  125  eggs  each,  and  also  raise 
ten  chicks  each  in  a  year.  Pretty  good  for 
mongrels  that  can  be  bought  for  fifty  cents 
a  piece.  And  he  says  that  the  eggs  and 
chickens  will  be  worth  $432.25,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  where  he  got  those  1,300  eggs 
that  he  set.  I  find  that  they  were  worth 
$18.95,  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  lie, 
nor  any  other  man,  has,  or  will  ever  get,  fit 
for  market,  in  ten  weeks,  1,000  chicks  from 
1,300  eggs,  and  if  he  raises  700  of  them  he 
will  do  well.  So  there  is  $75  more  to  be 
taken  from  those  large  profits  of  $232, 
which  leaves  $148.05.  And  taking  that 
but  er,  which  he  made  only  in  his  mind, 
from  the  cow,  whose  profit  was  $156, 
we  have  left  $104,leaving  a  balance  of  $44.05 
in  favor  of  the  c.iicks.  And  now,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  which  he  would  rather  do, 
prepare  and  care  for  one  cow,  or  1,100 
chicks?  Will  $44.05  begin  to  pay  for  the 
difference  in  labo.  ? 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING. 

E.  G.  STAPLES,  HESS  EOAD  STA.,  N.  Y. 

"We  very  often  hear  a  great  many  people 
say,  "Hens  don't  pay,"  and  especially  this 
is  what  a  large  majority  of  the  farmers 
will  proclaim.  And  why  is  it  that  they 
say  this  ?  It  is  because  nine  out  of  every 
ten  don't  know  what  their  income  amounts 
to.  They  never  keep  an  account  of  what 
they  sell,  or  use  at  home.  They  will  carry 
their  eggs  to  the  grocery,  and  purchase  two 
or  three  articles  with  the  eggs,  and  what 
amount  is  left  they  will  take  in  sugar  ;and  a 
great  many  never  inquire  the  price  paid  for 
their  eggs,  and  then  they  say  the  hens  eat 
more  than  their  necks  are  worth.  They 
don't  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
when  they  say  this.  If  they  would  only 
keep  an  account,  they  would  not  condemn 
their  fowls  as  they  did  before  they  kept  an 
account,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  will 
increase  their  fowls,  and  take  more  interest 
in  them.  I  keep  an  account  of  the  date, 
number  of  dozens  and  price  of  all  eggs 
sold,  and  also  the  number  of  hens  kept.  I 
can  turn  to  any  month  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  tell  the  number  of  dozens  sold, 
and  the  prices  obtained  for  the  same.  In 
1892  I  sold  from  forty-six  hens,  $57.96  worth 
of  eggs  alone,  and  I  think  the  eggs  used  at 
home,  in  a  family  of  six,  and  the  poultry 
sold,  as  well  as  the  young  stock  that  I  have 
on  hand,  has  amply  paid  for  the  feed  that 
the  forty-six  hens  and  roosters  have  con- 
sumed. Now,  this  is  nothing  great,  but  I 
think  that  if  every  person  who  keeps 
poultry  did  as  well  they  would  not  condemn 
the  poultry  fraternity  as  some  do ;  so  I  say 
long  may  -t  wave. 

FROM  OLD  KENTUCKY. 

THEO.  CAMPBELL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Have  long  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
most  worthy  Poultry  Keeker,  but  have 
never  seen  a  line  published  from  tin's 
famous  blue  grass  region,  the  home  of  the 
thoroughbred,  where  more  pure  bred  stock 
Is  raised  to  the  square  acre,  than  in  any 
place  on  earth.  We  are  situated  midway 
between  the  cold  and  freezing  north  and 
the  sunny  south.  We  have  a  temperate 
climate,  and  our  celebrated  blue  grass  is 
fresh  and  growing  the  year  round.  We 
have  the  fastest  horses,  the  best  Jersey 
cattle,  the  heaviest  hogs,  the  finest  sheep, 
and  our  poultry  is  equal  to  the  world's 
best,  although  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
years,  by  the  aid  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
that  our  people  have  become  interested  in 
pure  bred  poultry,  and  now  they  are  breed- 
ing the  best  that  can  be  produced.  Several 
of  our  fanciers  have  paid  as  much  as  $50 
for  a  single  fowl,  and  one  bought  a  trio  in 
England,  at  the  long  price  of  $150.  We 
have  a  thriving,  prosperous  poultry  associ- 
ation, and  some  of  the  members  are  leading 
stock  breeders.  Prof.  M.  A.  Scoville,of  the 
Stite  College  Farm  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, is  an  enthusiastic  member,  and  is 
breeding  and  experimenting  with  different 
varieties  of  thoroughbred  fowls.  The 
writer  is  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Poul- 
try Association,  and  is  breeding  poultry 
for  pleasure  only.  He  has  for  years  been 
experimenting,  and  lias  produced  by  scien- 
tific breeding,  and  careful  mating,  a  rose 
comb  Black  Minorca.  This  fowl  is  not  a 
sport,  as  the  writer  does  not  believe  in  such 
freaks.  Some  of  our  best  fowls,  he  Wyan- 
dotte, Plymouth  Rock  and  the  Rose  Comb 
Leghorns  are  specimens  of  careful  breed- 
ing, not  sport.  I  have  neither  fowls  nor 
eggs  for  sale,  and  am  a  fancier  from  my 
Jove  for  pure  bred  poultry  only. 


POULTRY  IN  FLORIDA. 

C.  Y.  MILLER,  LEROY,  FLA. 

In  vain  I  look  the  Poultry  Keeper 
over  every  month  to  see  some  article  of  in- 
formation on  poultry  from  some  breeders 
here  in  Florida,  but  up  to  the  present  no 
one  has  given  his  ideas,  and  therefore  1  have 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  by 
myself,  lonely  engaged  in  the  breeding  of 
poultry.  I  therefore  take  this  liberty  of 
writing  this  letter  to  my  best  friend,  the 
old  reliable  Poultry  Keeper,  which  has 
given  me  more  practical  information  than 
any  other  paper  I  read.  It  is  now  nearly 
live  years  since  I  came  here  to  Florida, 
and  I  am,  of  course,  in  full  blast  with  the 
poultry  fever,  but  I  allow  that  I  could  not 
find  a  thoroughbred  fowl  in  fifty  miles  all 
around  me,  and  to  obtain  them  I  had  to 
send  to  the  far  distant  States  to  get  stock 
from  reliable  breeders,  and  as  I  intended  to 
have  them  first-class,  of  course  good  prices 
I  had  to  pay.  Besides,  sometimes,  the  ex- 
pressage  on  a  trio  of  some  breeds  would 
cost  me  from  $6  to  $8,  but  nevertheless  I 
intended  not  to  be  outdone,and  now  to-day, 
on  the  20th  of  February,  as  1  sit  on  the  front 
porch  writing  this,  and  in  my  shirt  sleeves 
at  that  (as  we  are  having  most  delightful 
weather  here  already),  I  am  proud  to  see 
the  young  broods  of  turkeys,  chickens  and 
ducks.  I  can't  say  young  geese  yet,  but  I 
will  have  some  young  ones  of  them,  too, 
pretty  soon,  as  I  set  one  of  them  on  her 
litter  of  eggs,  fifteen  in  all,  on  the  17  th  of 
this  month.  Now,  of  course,  some  of  my 
northern  brother  breeders  'will  say,  "Oh, 
bosh  ;  that  can't  be  so  "  ;  but  I  can  prove  it. 
Come  and  see,  for  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
you  one  young  brood  of  turkeys,  hatched 
on  December  24th,  one  on  January  11th, 
one  on  February  3rd,  and  I  have  now  three 
turkey  hens  sitting  on  fifty-five  of  their 
eggs.  Therefore,  I  say  to  you  all,  come 
over  and  try  it  here  lor  yourself,  in  this 
fine  land  of  flowers,  as  I  candidly  believe 
poultry  pays  better  here  than  anywhere  up 
north.  I  sell  my  turkeys  here,  in  the  mar- 
ket of  Ocala,  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound,  gross  chickens,  small  breeds, 
for  thirty-five  cents  each  ;  large  breeds,  fifty 
to  seventy-five  cents  each.  Eggs  range  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  cents  per  dozen,  and  I 
never  have  known  them  to  be  less  than 
fifteen  cents  per  dozen  in  the  market.  An- 
other great  thing  here  is  that  we  have  green 
oats,  turnips,  and  ruta  bagas,  in  the  mid- 
winter, and  in  place  of  this  you  have  snow 
and  ice.  Our  chickens  here  lay  all  the  year 
ai'ound,atid  our  feed  doesn't  cost  us  one-half 
as  much  as  yours.  Our  houses  don't  have 
to  have  cemented  floors,  tarred  roofs  and 
air-tight  walls.  My  houses,  10x16  feet,  cost 
me,  complete,  about  $5  each,  therefore  I 
don't  see  why  more  don't  engage  in  the 
poultry  industry  here.  Of  course  you  need 
not  expect  the  original  Florida  cracker  to 
do  it,  for  he  depends  on  his  little  orange 
grove,  and  a  few  mongrels  are  good  enough 
tor  him.  Now,  at  last,  I  must  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  if  my 
letter  don't  find  its  way  in  the  waste  basket 
tell  your  readers  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
them  any  information  I  can  if  they  decide  to 
come  and  help  me  boom  Florida  in  the 
poultry  industry. 


FEED  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

M.  W.  CURRIER,  JALISBURYPOINT,  MASS. 

To  those  who  complain  of  losing  their 
young  chicks,  and  inquire  how  to  feed 
them,  I  should  like  to  reply,  giving  my 
method,  which  we  have  found  quite  satis- 
factory. The  first  feed  given  consists  of 
one  hard-boiled  egg,  and  about  one-half 
teacupful  of  finely  rolled  cracker,  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  hand.  The  second 
day  I  bake  an  "Indian  cake,"  after  the 
same  recipe  I  use  for  the  table,  with  the 
addition  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fine  bone 
meal.  This  they  eat  readily,  and  grow 
rapidly  upon  it.  We  feed  it  for  three  or 
four  weeks,  or  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
eat  coarser  food,  such  as  cracked  corn' and 
wheat.  It  has  this  advantage  over  raw 
cornmeal,  that  it  will  keep  over  night, 
does  not  become  sour,  is  not  sticky,  and  is 
ready  at  all  times. 

We  raise  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
chickens  each  season,  rarely  have  a  sick 
one  and  never  a  case  of  bowel  complaint 
or  leg  weakness  among  them  while  feeding 
in  this  way.  They  grow  steadily  right, 
along,  and  are  quiet  and  contented. 

Chickens  must  have  a  rich  food  in  order 
to  grow  flesh,  bone  and  feathers  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  believe,  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, that  a  good  start  during  the  first  three 
or  four  weeks  of  a  chick's  life  manifests 
itself  later  on  in  increased  size  and  early 
maturity. 

SETTING    A  TRAP  FOR  "VARMINTS." 

B.  HART,  FERNWOOD,  OHIO. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  "  varmints  " 
very  much,  but  I  have  now  got  ahead  of 
them.  I  have  my  coop  tight ;  then  I  cut  a 
hole  six  by  six  inches.  I  then  make  a  box 
two  feet  long,  eight  inches  square,  and  nail 
lath  on  two  sides,  on  one  end,  and  on  top, 
half  an  inch  apart,  leaving  the  bottom  and 
one  end  open.  Put  the  open  end  of  the  box 
to  the  hole  in  the  coop,  and  put  a  door  on 
the  hole  to  the  coop.  When  I  shut  the 
chickens  up  at  night  I  open  the  trap-door, 
and  when  1  open  the  coop  door  in  the  morn- 
ing I  shut  the  trap-door.  You  can  keep  the 
trap  set  all  the  time.  I  catch  every  comer, 
minks,  foxes,  pole-cats,  opossums,  and 
every  thing  of  the  "  varmint  "  kind- 


WINTER  LAYING. 

a.  w.  kinney,  Yarmouth,  nova  scotia. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  comes  to  hand 
regularly,  and  is  not  read  morecarefully  by 
any  of  your  readers  than  the  writer.  From 
it  has  been  gleaned  information  that,  to- 
gether with  some  original  experiments,  has 
assured  me  that  a  Poultry  Farm  can  be  run 
in  good  shape,  with  less  than  half  the  labor 
that  is  usually  taken.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
have  about  got  through  with  the  coldest  and 
most  stormy  winter  that  has  occurred  in 
this  country  during  the  past  sixty  years. 
And  it  has  given  my  "  cold  dry  feed  system," 
a  severe  test.  The  results  from  fifteen  pul- 
lets, during  the  past  two  months,  thor- 
oughly proves  its  worth. 

Along  in  the  month  of  December  there 
were  fifteen  June  pullets  started  to  lay,  and 
in  January  they  shelled  out  240  eggs.  This 
was  fairly  good,  but  not  up  to  February,  by 
considerable.  The  first  week  in  February 
I  "  braced  them  up  "  a  little  more,  shook 
out  their  crop  strings,  and  gave  them  full 
swing  for  this  month.  To-day  is  the  28th, 
when  a  tally  was  taken,  and  I  found  the  fif- 
teen have  laid  just  362  eggs  in  twenty-eight 
days.  Nearly  an  average  of  thirteen  a  day 
in  the  time.  This  is  doing  pretty  well,  but 
not  yet  what  I  want. 

I  shall  pick  the  best  from  this  flock,  from 
which  eggs  will  be  taken  after  they  have 
been  mated  with  a  cockerel  that  kicked  off 
the  shell  in  August  last,  after  being  under 
the  mother  hen  nineteen  days,  and  is  as 
smart  as  a  steel-trap ;  the  chicks  from  these 
parents  will,  or  must  be  trained  to  lay 
every  day  for  thirty  days,  without  a  stop. 
This  is  my  goal.  I  believe  I  have  the  proper 
feed,  and  now  I  want  the  fowls  that  will 
turn  it  into  eggs  the  quickest.  One  little 
bird,  that  only  weighs  three  pounds,  in  this 
flock,  has  laid  twenty-four  eggs  in  the  past 
twenty-seven  days.  She  i<  seven  months 
old,  a  cross  between  W.J  o  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Her  chicks  ought  to  be  something 
wonderful  as  layer...  They  will  be  around 
in  twelve  months,  and  we  will  see  how  they 
will  work. 

My  nock  of  one  hundred  head,  in  the  fall, 
has  been  reduced  to  fifty  now,  by  killing  off 
the  males  and  poor  ones.  Thirty  of  these 
were  late  hatches— August  and  September. 
They  will  be  due  in  a  few  weeks.  The  fif- 
teen that  have  laid  during  the  last  two 
months  have  fed  and  clothed  the  whole  lot 
of  fifty,  and  cleared  a  profit  of  $2  per 
week,  eggs  being  thirty  cents  per  dozen, 
cost  of  "  dry  feed  "  forty  cents  per  week. 
This  is  for  fifty  hens.  When  the  whole 
fifty  gets  to  laying,  if  the  average  holds  the 
same,  I  should  have  three  dozen  daily.  And 
if  the  price  keeps  up  a  few  weeks  longer,  I 
will  have  over  $5  each  week,  clear,  from 
fifty  fowls.  This  would  give  $10  per 
week  from  one  hundred.  And  why  not 't 

It  has  been  a  very  much  harder  task  to 
find  the  proper  feed  for  the  hens  than  it 
will  be  to  get  the  ri°:ht  hens  for  the  feed. 
My  flock  is  now  of  the  "  mongrel "  variety, 
but  I  find  some  of  the  Light  Brahmas  are 
doing  as  well  as  the  Leghorns.  The  Brah- 
mas are  my  choice,  and  some  of  your  adver- 
tisers are  going  to  get  an  order  from  me 
this  quarter,  very  soon,  for  a  small  flock  of 
pure  bloods. 

In  a  year  or  two,  of  sharp  "  culling,"  I 
want  a  flock  of  Light  Brahmas  that  will 
weigh  eight  pounds  each,  at  seven  months 
old,  and  from  then  on,  lay  daily,  for  months 
at  a  time.  I  clearly  believe  that  this  can  be 
done. 


AVOIDING  MISTAKES. 

G.  M.  WILSON,  NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEB. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  and  write 
another  article  to  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
in  the  correspondence  division.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  mistakes  made,  and  then  hearing 
from  them,  after  they  have  begun  on  the 
successful  line.  My  first  year  with  an  incu- 
bator, was  nearly  the  whole  of  last  year- 
As  Mr.  Pattie  says  thathe  "has  had  trouble 
with  the  rats  ;'•'  so,  in  the  same  way,  I  have 
had  trouble  with  the  rats.  The  reason  why 
the  rats  get  into  my  brooder  is  that  the 
bottom  is  all  0/. en,  so  that  they  have  full 
access.  But  my  mother  has  promised  me 
that  if  I  can  only  operate  my  machine,  so 
as  to  have  one  hundred  chicks  hatch  from 
that  many  eggs,  she  would  help  me  fix,  the 
brooder  so  as  to  keep  the  rats  out.  But 
this  year  I  am  hoping  to  be  able  to  avoid 
making  any  mistakes,  so  I  expect  to 
have  better  results  than  I  have  ever  had 
before.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact,  which 
the  New  Hampshire  Mirror,  has  stated  in 
its  article.  I  agree  with  the  Mirror  in  re- 
gard to  keeping  the  door  of  the  incubator 
closed.  But,  Mr.  Jacobs,  I  wish  to  ask  you 
if  the  plans  spoken  of  are  Safe  to  follow  in 
regard  to  not  putting  in  any  moisture  until 
the  eggs  begin  to  pip.  I  suppose  you  would 
like  to  know  how  I  am  feeding  the  flock  of 
hens  that  I  now  have.  I  feed  them  coin  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  during  the  cold 
weather;  then,  during  the  warm  part  of  the 
dav,l  give  them  a  kettle  of  bran  and  shorts, 
just  as  soon  as  I  can  have  all  the  way  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  chicks  hatch 
out,  then,  my  folks  are  willing  to  let  me 
send  away  and  get  eggs  from  those  parties 
that  have  eggs  to  sell.  I  know  full  well 
that  I  shall  be  glad  when  .1  can  get  along 
without  making  so  many  mistakes.  Of 
course,  you  know  it  must  make  one  teel 
almost  discouraged  to  fill  a  machine  and 
then  lose  nearly  every  one. 

A  Success.— What  ?  A  small  ad.  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Big  results. 


KEEPING  THE  WATER  WARM  IN  WINTER. 

S.  J.  BISHOP,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

This  is  my  fourth  winter  in  egg  produc- 
tion, and  while  this  has  been  the  most 
severe  of  them  all,  and  while  eggs  have 
been  high  and  very  few,  persons  that  I 
know  have  had  a  large  abundance.  My  owd 
hens,  on  the  other  hand,  have  done  excel- 
lent. For  instance,  last  wiu:er,  in  Decem- 
ber (the  worst  mouth  in  the  year,  perhaps, 
to  secure  eggs),  mine  did  not  more  than 
half  pay  for  their  feed,  while  this  December 
they  more  than  doubly  paid  for  it,  doing 
nearly  as  well  in  Djcembar  and  January  as 
in  the  last  spring  mouths.  This  is  decid 
edly  encouraging,  for  if  one  can  secure 
eggs  enough  from  May  1st  to  February 
1st  to  pay  for  feeding,  they  are  sure  of 
some  profit  the  remainder  of  the  year,  while 
if  they  actually  have  a  profit  these  months, 
the  business  ought  to  be  in  every  way  satis- 
factory. The  general  lack  of  success  in 
winter  could  in  no  way  be  indicated  mon 
plainly  than  by  the  price  of  eggs,  which  foi 
some  weeks  this  winter  was  forty-five  cents 
in  this  vicinity ;  for  with  all  the  increasing 
interest  in  poultry,  the  production  of  wit* 
ter  eggs  does  not  seem  to  be  on  the  increase. 

My  own  success  I  ascribe  to  several  rea- 
sons. First,  and  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant, is  my  success  last  season  in  securing 
some  Leghorn  stock  that  had  been  bred  for 
the  last  ten  years  for  egg  production  alone, 
and  not  for  fancy  show  points.  Second,  I 
gave  a  larger  variety  of  foodthau  formerly, 
and  plenty  of  it.  At  night  I  feed  corn  and 
wheat,  enough  so  that  a  little  remains  for 
the  first  early  risers  who^nay  chance  to  be 
up  before  I  am.  Another  most  simple  and 
helpful  arrangement  is  my  plan  for  pre- 
venting the  water  dishes  from  freezing  when 
the  mercury  is  ten  degrees  below  zero.  As  the 
lamp  I  use  is  good  for  incubator  or  brooder 
work,  very  simple  and  cheap,  I  will  give  it. 
First,  I  bought  one  dozen  lamp-burners  for 
$1.00,  and  then  one  dozen  common  two 
quart  tin  pails,  at  ten  cents  each.  In  the 
lid  of  these  I  mark  a  circle,  and  with  a  cold 
chisel  I  cut  out  a  hole  a  little  smaller  than 
the  former,  then  bent  the  edge  upward  and 
outward  until  the  burner  enters  it,  and 
soldered  it  on  the  inside.  I  make  a  chim- 
ney of  sheet  iron,  with  a  hole  about  au  inch 
square,  for  isinglass,  to  see  the  flame.  You 
then  have  a  lamp  complete,  costing  less 
than  twenty-five  cents.  Now,  to  keep  my 
drinking  water  warm,  I  place  it  in  tin  pans 
on  the  ground.  Under  each  I  dig  a  circular 
hole,  large  and  deep  enough  to  place  a  lamp. 
All  I  then  need  do  is  to  fill  the  lamp  by  taking 
up  the  lid  of  the  pail,  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  By  this  method  the  water  is  kept 
milk  warm  night  and  day,  and  I  a  n  sure  i 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  in  the  poul- 
try yard.  At  present  (February  22. id),  1 
have  a  few  early  chicks,  200  Plymouu 
Rocks,  now  three  weeks  old.  To-nigh  w 
have  the  worse  snow  storm  for  sevtra 
years,  but  they  are  warm  and  thrifty  i.. 
their  house,  almost  buried  in  snow. 


GOOD  WINTER  LAYING.— FEEDING  COR^i 
HUSKS. 

MRS.  S.  E.  BRANSON,  WESTFI  "LD,  MASS. 

I  am  always  glad  to  get  my  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  wish  it  was  a  weekly.  1  have 
nineteen  mongrel  hens  that  have  been  con- 
fined in  a  building,  ten  by  fifteen  feet  (with 
south  window),  since  the  middle  of  last  De- 
cember, and  four  of  these  hens  werehatched 
the  15th  of  July.  They  began  laying  the 
18th  of  December,  and  during  the  month  of 
January  they  layed  ninety-seven  eggs.  1 
have  twelve  hens  laying  now  (February), 
and  get  from  seven  to  ten  eggs  per  day, 
notwithstanding  their  close  confinement 
My  method  of  feeding  is  about  the  same  as 
those  you  recommend  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  except  I  have  found  that  corn 
husks,  slit  very  fine,  and  then  cut  short,  so 
they  can  he  swallowed  easily,  soaked  in 
skimmed  milk,  is  relished  by  them  for  a 
noon  meal  about  twice  a  week.  For  green 
food  I  give  apple",  turnips,  potatoes,  alter- 
nating as  often  as  convenient.  We  have 
been  having  extremely  ?old  weather,  daring 
which  time"  I  gave  warm  water  five  and  six 
times  a  day. 

—  •  ;  

LIME  AND  LICE. 

It  is  much  easier  to  begin  early  in  the 
spring,  and  prevent  lice  from  securing  a 
foothold  in  the  poultry  house,  than  to  wait 
until  the  lice  appear,  and  then  use  solu- 
tions, as  well  as  applying  unnecssary  labor 
to  dislodge  them.  Lice  can  be  driven  away 
by  dust,  or  by  any  alkaline  substance.,  but 
the  dust  must  be  clean.  If  filthy,  the  lice 
will  exist  in  such  dust  and  will  swarm  in 
the  droppings  and  on  the  floor.  Of  cour-e, 
to  get  rid  of  the  lice,  not  only  should  fine 
dust  be  used,  but  the  house  must  be  kept 
clean  also.  Oue  of  the  best  substances  to 
use  is  fine  air-slacked  lime.  It  should  bo 
freely  dusted  over  the  walls,  roosts,  floor, 
an8  wherever  it  can  be  applied.  Fine  sif  ed 
coal  a-  hes,  free  from  grit,  may  also  be  used. 
It  will  bene  essary  to  use  a  sifter  with  a 
fine  sieve  for  -he  purpose  of  securing  the 
dust  of  the  ash  ■-.  Tae  p  mltr/  house  will 
be  very  dusty,  but  the  hens  will  like  it, 
and  it  will  be  b  !tn  r  than  swabbing  and  de- 
luging the  hou-c  with  solutions.  Lime  will 
also  pravent  many  disaases,  and  its  cost  is 
so  little  as  to  be  withi.i  the  reach  of  all.-' 
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In  "  This  Experience  Meeting  ': 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Good  for  January.— Twenty-two  of  my 
hens  layed  four  dollars  worth  of  e;Rs  in  the 
cold  month  of  January.  Is  that  good  lay- 
ing for  the  winter?  "  [ Yes.— Ed.]  -  Dr.  J. 
B.  Richards,  Brodhead,  Wis. 

Keeps  150  Hens.— I  air  a  hoy  of  fifteen 
years.  My  mother  and  L  keep  150  hens.  I 
feed  shipstuff  in  the  morning,  and  give 
them  all  the  milk  they  want,  with  corn  in 
the  evening.  The  rest  of  the  food  they  have 
to  hunt  for.— (Name  omitted.) 

Eggs  Too  High.— I  found  that  it  is  a  little 
too  steep  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs 
to  be  used  for  hatching,  especially  as  they 
may  have  been  chilled.  The  eggs  were 
worth  more  than  the  chicks  the  past  winter. 
— It.  A.  Searr,  Albany,  JY.  Y. 

Twelve  Hundred  Capons. —1  caponized  1,200 
chicks  this  past  season.  I  have  now  dressed 
and  sent  off  to  New  York,  by  special  ar- 
rangement, 000 capons.  Jf  you  wish  a  little 
of  my  experience  in  your  paper  1  will  give 
it. — B.  F.  Denson,  Morcnct,  Fla. 

Good  Prices.— I  am  thinking  of  going  into 
the  poultry  business.  There  is  always  a 
demand  for  fresh  egg:  here.  The  price  now 
(January)  is  fifty  cents  per  dozen  and  none 
to  be  ha  I  at  that.  Live  chickens  for  the 
table  sell  for  from  fifty  cents  to  eighty-live 
cents. — Geo.  F.  Pitts,  Selena,  Mont. 

The  Aylesbury  Duck.— I  would  like  to 
know  why  people  don't  raise  more  Ayles- 
bury ducks.  One  reads  the  addresses  of 
breeders  of  several  varieties  of  Peking,  but 
seldom  anything  else  in  tne  duck  line.  The 
public  knows  little  of  the  Aylesburys,  and 
should  try  them.— H.  C.  Hunt,  D'elacaii, 
Wis. 

A  First  Hatoh.— I  have  just  made  my  first 
hatch  with  an  incubator,  getting  ninety- 
four  per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  temperature  outside  was 
six  degrees  above  zero.  I  digest  everything 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  in  each  issue, 
even  to  the  advertisements. — J.  C.  Baker, 
Richfield,  III. 

Roup  in  Turkeys. — In  the  December  issue, 
I  noticed  an  article  on  "Roup  in  Turkeys." 
I  have  had  some  experience  with  that  dread 
disease.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  excellent.  I 
also  bathe  the  head  and  throat  once  a  day 
with  liniment,  and  in  mild  cases  I  blow 
flowers  of  sulphur  down  the  throat.--,/.  M. 
Smart,  Filmore,  Cat. 

Mortimer's  Chick  Feed. — I  have  had  better 
success  by  using  the  chick  food  of  3Ir.  Mor- 
timer's advertised  in  your  paper,  than  with 
anything  else,  and  it  is  not  expensive  either 
as  but  little  need  be  used.  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  Mortimer,  but  I  know  that  his  pre- 
pared food  for  chicks  is  a  good  thing. — 
E.  L.  Connor,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Spanish  Brown.— I  had  a  Leghorn  hen  die 
as  "Fanny  Field"  describes,  and  I  see  that 
my  mistake  was  in  feeding  too  much  damp 
corn.  I  use  one  thing  that  would  be  worth 
stating  in  your  paper.  Put  a  teaspoonful 
of  Spanish  Brown  in  a  half  gallon  of  water, 
and  \  our  fowls  will  lay  and  be  healthy. — 
.1.  Hudson,  Pittsbunj,  Kansas. 

Good  Results  with  Incubators.— I  made  an 
incubator  from  your  plans,  and  the  first 
trial  was  eighty  chicks  out  of  150  eggs.  The 
next  time  it  was  110  out  of  118  eggs.  I 
think  it  very  good.  Mr.  G.  \V.  Youngblood 
writes: — •'!  have  made  two  hatches  and  sold 
my  incubator,  but  havclmilt  a  500-egg  one." 
— Mrs.  A.  Jenninijs,  Davisburg,  Mich. 

Cold  Weather  Laying.— We  have  made  an 
incubator  from  your  plana  and  will  try  it 
soon.  "We  have  sixty-one  Brown  Leghorn 
hens,  and  exp  c  to  raise  more  this  summer. 
We  sold  ninetee  i  dozen  eggs  in  December, 
and  are  getting  eggs  every  day.  Our  hens 
are  all  young,  some  being  batched  very  late. 
— Mrs.  Jennie  Kinnama/i,  Oleo,  Indiana. 

Good  Results.  -I  will  send  you  an  article 
for  publication,  of  my  experience  this  win- 
ter with  eggs.  I  have  had  line  results.  I 
am,  and  have  been,  getting  ten  dozen  eggs 
per  week  this  winter,  and  also  a  supply  of 
duck  eggs.  I  have  only  thirty-nine  hens.  I 
receive  many  valuable  suggestions  from 
your  paper. — M.  I.  Richards,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Made  $1.35  per  Hen.— I  could  not  do  with- 
out the  Poultky  Keeper,  as  I  have  had 
fine  success,  and  made  $l.o5  per  hen  (due 
to  it).  I  have  forty-seven  hens  and  pullets. 
The  pullets  I  raised  from  a  pure  bred 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  and  half-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  liens.  If  I  find  hat  I  can 
make  it  pay,  I  will  increase  to  400  hens.  I 
raise  my  chicks  in  a  brooder  that  I  made 
myself,  and  it  is  an  improvement  on  one  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper.—  T,  A.  Turner, 
Ileabhbunj,  Cat. 

Advice  to  Follow.—]  thought  you  might 
like  to  hear  from  Nebraska.  I  would  not  do 
without  the  POULURY  Keeper.  I  enjoy 
reading  the  articles  from  the  different  con- 
tributors, and  I  think  you  have  the  right 
idea  of  the  proper  method  for  keeping  poul- 
try, and  it  does  me  good  to  know  that  there 
are  those  who  do  take  pride  in  keeping  the 
best  breeds.  1  am  in  unison  with  nearly 
all  of  the  writers,  and  think  that  the  plans 
are  safe  to  follow.  I  be  ieve  it  to  be  the 
right  plan  to  have  warm  poultry  houses,  as 
we  can  then  expect  our  hens  to  lav  more 
pggs.—  G.  M.  Wilson,  Nebraska  City,  Xeb. 


leghorns  and  Minorcas. — I  had  thirty  hens 
last  summer,  mostly  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
made  §35  on  them  during  the  summer  I 
think  1  have  done  well.  1  bought  a  sitting 
of  Black  Minorca  eggs  for  §3,  and  got  three 
of  the  finest  pullets  I  ever  saw.  1  would 
not  take  H0  for  them.  I  had  no  success  in 
raising  chicks,  as  the  crows  and  rats  are 
very  bad  out  here,  and  wo  have  too  much 
damp  weather.—  &.  Zcigler,  Fort  Blakesly, 
Wash. 

A  Proposition.— I  send  one  dollar  for  two 
new  subscribers.  I  wish  it  was  for  two 
hundred.  Then  I  would  feel  that  it  was  but 
a  small  way  of  showing  my  appreciation  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  Any  way,  let  me 
suggest  to  your  many  readers  that'  we  each 
and  every  one  get,  say  three,  subscribers 
(more  if  we  can)  by  January,  1804.  That, 
I  think,  would  be  very  little  considering 
how  much  we  get  for  so  little.  What  do 
you  say,  brother  and  sister  renders:'  Let's 
doit. — Mrs.  T.  Jt.  Hubbard,  Upsala,  Flu. 

Light  Brahmas.—l  h  id  eighteen  bens  last 
year,  Light  Brahmas,  anil  I  had  splendid 
luck  with  them.  I  sold  over  LOO  do/en 
eggs  and  raised  150  chicks,  as  well  as  using 
in  the  family  about  fifty  dozen  eggs.  I 
feed  corn,  oats,  wheat,  meat,  shipstuff,  or 
anything  that  my  chickens  will  eat.  As  for 
lice, I  have  none.  I  clean  my  poultry  house 
out  twice  a  week,  sprinkle  coal  ashes  over 
the  roost,  and  make  a  dust  bath  out  of  coal 
ashes  for  them  to  dust  in,  both  summer  and 
winter. — M.  T.  Raboum,  Virgini  i,  III. 

January  Results. — I  wPl  add  my  experi- 
ence, as  it  may  encourage  some.  I  keep  a 
yard  of  thirteen  fowls,  one  cock  anil  a 
cockerel,  which  I  put  with  the  pullets  each 
alternate  day.  I  feed  judiciously  and  for 
the  best  results.  During  January  I  re- 
ceived 190  eggs  from  them,  with  the  ther- 
mometer playing  tag  at  zero,  and  averaged 
nearly  thirteen  eggs  per  hen.  I  keep  pure 
bred  stock,  and  believe  that  blood  will  tell 
in  a  horse,  hog,  chicken,  or  man.  I  owe  my 
success  to  your  paper.— D.  S.  Stauffer, 
Spring  City,  Pa. 

The  Way  to  Do  It- -I  have  just  taken  from 
in;  Monarch  incubator  I'd  Plymouth  Hock 
chicks,  with  174  more  eggs  to  hear  from. 
My  fowls  have  done  splendidly,  while 
others  complain  of  no  CL'gs,  which  I  find 
there  are  good  reasons  for,  which  are  want 
of  shelter  and  proper  food.  I  cannot  get 
clover  here,  so  I  substitute  corn  fodder  for 
my  ducks,  which  J  boil  for  t  wo  or  three 
hours,  and  add  a  chop  of  equal  parts  of 
corn  and  oats.  I  am  an  invalid,  anil  have  o 
use  a  wheelchair. — J.  W.  Dunn,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C. 

Roup.— I  have  125  hens  and  thirteen  tur- 
keys, and  this  year  is  my  first  w  ith  artificial 
hatching.  My"  fowls  took  the  roup  and  I 
lost  nineteen  chickens  and  three  turkeys 
before  1  got  any  remedy.  I  tried  kerosene 
and  I  saved  all  that  have  taken  it  yet.  I 
took  a  turkey  feather,  about  five  inches 
long,  and  stripped  it  all  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  point.  I  dipped  the  feather  in 
kerosene,  put  it  down  the  throat,  and  t  hen 
dipped  in  kerosene  again,  three  or  four 
times,  and  gave  them  three  or  four  drops. 
I  also  fumigated  the  hen-house  with  sulphur 
— Mrs.  N.  C.  Device,  Mound  City,  Kan. 

Controlling  Vicious  Roosters.. — I  have  a 
number  of  roosters  that  I  am  compelled  to 
keep  in  a  coop  together.  Some  of  them  are 
vkious,  and  to  keep  them  from  injuring 
each  other  I  take  a  siring,  fourteen  inches 
long,  twist  it  hard,  then  double  it  and  tie  a 
knot  in  the  open  end  to  keep  the  twist  in. 
Then  I  run  the  twist  back  from  one  end,  so 
as  to  slip  it  over  one  foot,  and  let  the  twist 
go  back  and  run  it  from  the  other  end,  and 
slip  it  over  the  other  foot.  This  leaves  the 
rooster's  legs  about  live  and  one-half  inches 
apart,  allowing  him  to  walk  and  jump 
around,  and  completely  subdues  the  most 
vicious  one  I  have. —  A\  L.Miller,  Malta, 
Ohio. 

What  it  Costs  per  Hen.— I  noticed  hi  the 
February  issue  of  the  POULTRY  KEEPER 
the  article  "What  it  Cost  per  Hen."  It 
costs  Mr.  Hun  er  $1.54^ per  fowl  and  Mr. 
Wyckoff,  §1.10.  1  took  300  Leghorns  out  of 
my  flock,  January,  1802,  and  1  measured 
all  of  the  grain,  charging  market  prices  for 
it,  keeping  a  strict  account  of  the  bran  and 
meat  also,  but  not  of  the  milk,  cabbage, 
beets  and  apples.  The  cost  was  §1.25  per 
hen,  and  they  layed  185  eggs  each  (average), 
up  to  January,  1803.  They  had  large  yards 
to  run  in.  The  highest  price  obtained  for 
eggs  was  forty  cents  per  dozen  and  the 
lowest  fifteen  cents.— Frank  C.  Young,  E. 
Venice,  N,  Y. 

An  Experiment  in  Heating.— I  tried  an  ex- 
periment with  oil  for  heating  my  poultry 
house.  The  "plant"  consisted  of  a  small 
double-wick  oil  stove  and  an  old  tin  oven. 
It  worked  all  right  for  a  week.  The  tem- 
perature outside  ranged  from  zero  to  sev- 
enteen below,  and  in  the  hen-house  it  was 
never  below  twenty-eight,  and  from  that 
to  thirty-live.  The  space  heated  was  three 
pens,  each  8x10  feet,  or  a  total  of  10x24. 
All  went  well  until  one  morning,  when, 
upon  entering,  I  found  that  I  had  left  the 
lamp  turned  up  too  high  and  the  house  was 
filled  with  smoke  and  soot.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  my  Indian  Gaines  were  nearly 
knocked  ont,  one  pullet  being  unable  to 
stand  up  for  several  hours,  and  their  u  hole 
breathing  api  aratus  was  full  of  soot. 
While  the  oil  in  the  Lamp  in  the  hen  house 
is  a  nice  thing  in  severe  cold  weather,  I 
do  not  recommend  it  unless  more  care  is 
taken  taan  I  gave— D.  C.  McElroy,  St. 
Clair,  Mich, 


Poultry  Houses.— The  POULTRY  Keeper 
is  a  great  educator  and  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Your  plan  of  giving  a  poultry  house 
every  month,  which  can  be  built  at  a  reas- 
onable price,  adds  much  to  the  value  of 
your  paper.  There  are  a  great  many  re- 
cipes given  for  the  different  diseases  in 
fowls,  but  I  think  that  the  poultry  houses, 
as  a  rule,  are  to  blame  for  the  diseases  in 
the  first  place.  If  this  point  was  studied 
more  there  would  be  fewer  diseases.  Let 
me  say  that  in  the  winter  season  the  less 
ventilation  the  better,  provided  the  house  is 
kept  clean,  which  I  think  is  the  secret  of 
keeping  poultry  in  proper  trim. — Adam 
Cook,  E.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Cow  and  Hen  Story.  Always  iva  ling 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  noticed,  on  page 
104,  February  issue,  the  article  on  the  cow 
and  hen,  from  the  Otsego  Farmer,  l  was 
surprised  that  you  accepted  it,  and  1  would 
like  to  have  it  explained  how  a  farmer 
manages  to  receive  live  pounds  of  butter 
per  Week  if  he  sells  the  milk  at  twenty 
cents  per  gallon,  lie  must  skim  the  milk 
before  be  sells  it,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he 
could  sell  such  milk  for  tw  enty  cents  per 
gallon.  Then,  he  stal  es  that  the  cow  raises 
a  calf  which  brings,  at  weaning  time,  §10. 
I  think  he  is  mistaken,  as  such  a  calf  here 
would  bring  only  §1.50.  Besides,  that 
portion  about  the  chickens  I  do  not  under- 
stand anv  more  than  that  about  the  cow.— 
Mrs.  A.Aurich,  St.  Charles,  III. 

A  Live  Roost.— As  " a  little  nonsense  now 
and  then  is  relished  by  the  best,  of  men,''  I 
w  ill  give  you  a  little.  The  other  night, 
shortly  after  retiring,  I  heard  a  great  com- 
motion in  the  stalde,  where  the  horse  is 
kept,  and  where  some  of  the  young  fowls 
roost.  I  jumped  up  quickly,  took  a  lamp 
and  rushed  out  to  sic  w  hat  w  as  the  matter. 
The  stable  door  had  been  left  open,  and  the 
horse  had  walked  out  into  the  yard.  Oh  his 
back  I  found  a  young  cockerel,  who,  feeling 
bis  perch  moving  under  him,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  expose  himself  to  the  night  air, 
screamed  at  the  top  of  his  vdice.  I  relieved 
the  young  fellow  by  heading  off  the  horse 
and  removing  him  to  a  more  stationary 
roost,  along  with  the  other  fowls,  and  then 
sought  my  ba  dielor  couch  to  dream  of  the 
woes  of  Brown  Leghorns. — E.  E.  Boyle, 
Marsha',  Texas. 

A  Large  Poultry  Farm.— Sidney,  Wash.,  is  a 
small  town,  one  mile  from  the  P.  S.  navy 
yard.  I  am  not  a  real  estate  man,  and  can- 
not therefore  recommend  this  climate  as 
first  class.  I  have  seventy-five  nests  within 
fifty  and  two  hundred  feet,  of  my  sheds,  and 
feed  troughs,  with  a  small  run*  in  front  of 
each,  which  I  (dose  when  I  find  one  that 
wants  to  sit.  My  sheds  will  not  accommo- 
date all  of  my  hatch  without  overcrowd- 
ing, so  I  arrange  low  roosts  outside,  which 
is  very  well  in  summer.  I  do  not  allow 
them  to  roost  on  a  building  or  tree,  or  roost 
higher  than  eight  feet.  My  sheds  are  mostly 
for  fattening,  and  will  easily  accommodate 
five  or  six  hundred  at  that  period.  The 
shed  is  also  for  wintering  my  laying  stock. 
It  is  portioned  off  in  one  end  so  that  they 
may  roost  close  for  warmth.  The  other 
roosts  are  removed.— H.  II.  Teltaur,  Sidney, 
Wash. 

Leghorns  as  Winter  Layers.— I  have  twenty- 
five  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  and  as  it  was  my 
first  experiment  in  handling  chickens,  I 
sent  for  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  com- 
menced to  study  the  poultry  business.  It 
was  a  very  severe  winter  here — forty  below 
zero  at  times — and  the  chicken  raisers  told 
me  that  I  could  not  make  Leghorns  lay  in 
cold  weather,  but  I  can  show  that  careful 
feeding  and  warm  quarters  will  explode 
that  theory.  My  chickens  began  to  lay 
February  1st,  and  here  is  what  my  book 
shows:  February  1st  to  25th  (date  of  letter 
26th),  I  got  221  eggs,  getting  as  many  as 
fifteen  eggs  one  day.  I  learnt  all  that  I 
know  from  your  journal.  I  feed  warm 
mash  in  the  morning,  with  finely  chopped 
liver  mixed  with  the  mash,  and  grain  at 
noon  and  night.  I  use  corn,  buckwheat 
and  wheat  screenings.  I  find  it  a  pleasure, 
and  very  little  trouble,  and  that  Leghorns 
will  lay  in  winder. — C.  M.  Beard,  Elroy, 
Wis. 

A  Good  Drinking  Fountain.— I  have  a  drink- 
ing fountain  for  my  fowls  w  hich  works  so 
nicely  that  I  feel  like  reciprocating  the 
great  benefit  I  have  received  from  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  First,  I  went  to  the 
hardware  store  and  got  what  we  call  a 
mint  oil  can,  with  a  screw  top  and  a  bail 
handle,  't  hen  I  had  them  to  solder  cups 
on  two  sides,  each  to  hold  about  a  half 
pint.  I  have  two  cups  so  I  can  set  it  in  a 
partition  for  two  yards.  Now,  to  get  the 
water  into  the  cups,  punch  holes  as  large 
as  you  can  make  them  with  a  scratch  awl, 
in  the  can,  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
tops  of  the  cups.  Fit  the  top  with  a  piece 
of  rubber,  to  make  it  air-tight  when  screwed 
down.  Cork  the  small  holes,  fill  the  can, 
screw  down  the  top,  and  remove  the  corks. 
The  cups  will  fill  to  the  hides,  and  no  fur- 
ther, until  the  water  is  used.  If  the  holes 
are  not  too  small  it  will  remain  all  right. 
This  is  free  to  alL— 8.  II.  Devall,  Zurich, 
New  York. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  SCORING. 

At  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Show,  held 
February  1st  to  6th,  the  birds  were  scored. 
In  the  Silver  Wyandotte  class  was  a  cock- 
erel owned  by  Charles  Gammerdinger.  We 
withhold  the  name  of  the  judge,  who  was 
no  doubt  honest,  because  we  do  not  present 
the  facts  in  order  to  condemn  his  work,  but 
to  show  how  valueless  the  score  card  is, 


The  way  it  happened  was  this:  The  bird 
was  scored  and  the  score  card  was  misplaced, 
and  the  Superintendent  induced  the  judge 
to  score  the  bird  again.  Only  two  hours 
elapsed  between  the  two  scorings.  The 

two  score  ear  ls  lay  on  our  table  as  we  write 

this,  side  by  side,  both  being  "Entry  No. 
101,"  and  both  cards  signed  by  the  judge. 
The  band  number  on  both  cards  is  "15," 
and  the  appearance  of  both  cards  is  the 
same. 

Here  is  the  score  on  each  card,  for  the 
same  bird,  within  two  hours  time.  The 
figures  show  how  much  was  cut  for  defects. 
Score  card.  No.  1,  shows: 

Shape  Color  Total 
Symmetry,  1        —  l 

Weight,  —        —  — 

Condition,  —        —  — 

Head.  H  — .  14 

Como,  2        —  2 

Wattles  and  Earlobes,  —  — 

Neck,  -        V/Z  \% 

Back,  —  '     134  V< 

Breast,  1       1}4       2X  ' 

Body  and  Fluff, 

Wings,  —         I  1 

Tail,  —       )4  Vi 

Legs  and  Toes,  —  — 

Total  defects,  10^ 
Score,  89>^. 
On  the  second  score  the  bird  went  up 
three  points,  and  in  thai  two  hours  the 
bird  was  smart  enough  to  improve  his  comb 
a  whole  point,  but  he  los.  on  weight.  His 
neck  and  back  wen  also  improved,  but  the 
bird  forgot  to  improve  his  wings.  As  a 
half  point  may  sometimes  decide  ihe  first 
prize  it  is  plain  that  this  bird,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  two  hours,  and  gaining 
three  points  in  that  time,  was  trying  to 
"gitthar"  if  he  could.  Here  is  score  card, 
No.  2: 

."shape  Color  Total 
Symmetry,  l  l 

Weight,  "  K       —  % 

Condition,  —       —  — 

Head,  XA       —  14 

Comb,  1        —  1 

Wattles  and  Earlobes, 
Neck, 
Back, 
Breast, 

Body  and  Fluff, 
AVrings, 
Tail, 

Legs  and  Toes, 


—  1 

—  1 
1  — 


IK  1/4 


Total  defects,  7}4 
Score,  92^. 

Some  of  the  sections  were  perfect.  As 
the  ideal  allows  of  not  even  a  blemish,  we 
affirm  that  there  is  not  a  section  of  any  bird 
or  breed  that  is  free  from  some  defect,  evek 
if  minutely  slight.  No  tail  on  a  bird,  and 
especially  on  a  Silver  Wyandotte,  is  perfect 
and  the  legs  and  toes  cannot  be  perfect,  noi 
can  the  body  and  fluff,  all  of  which  were 
perfect  above. 

Our  object  is  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
score  card  as  an  educator.  If  a  bird 
changes  three  points  in  two  hours,  when 
scored  by  the  best  known  judge  in  the 
country,  as  was  the  case  with  this  one,  then 
it  must  be  admitted  that  errors,  and  gross 
errors,  are  possible.  We  can  see,  by  com- 
parison of  the  cards,  that  the  judge  tried  .  <> 
do  his  duty,  but  how  he  found  a  cut  of  l}4 
for  color  of  breast  at  one  time  and  found 
the  breast  perfect  on  color  at  the  other,  is  a 
matter  for  consideral  ion. 

We  are  not  ridiculing  the  score,  but 
simply  wish  to  show  that  the  score  card 
teaches  nothing  and  misleads  the  novice. 

ADMITTING  NEW  BREEDS. 

Editor  Downs,  of  the  Southern  Fancier, 
usually  throws  out  some  good  sugges  ions, 
and  he  is  seldom  found  far  from  the  win- 
ning post.  In  a  reply  to  an  item  from  this 
paper,  regarding  the  admission  of  new 
breeds  into  the  standard,  the  Fancier  says: 

"The  way  to  protect  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  Standard  against  t  rash,  is  to  pass  a 
resolution  at  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  not  to 
admit  a  new  breed  into  the  Standard  under 
twenty  years  after  its  appearance  as  a  new 
breed  or  variety.  That  will  give  time  for 
Hie  fowls  to  develop  and  show  whether 
they  are  really  worthy  to  be  endorsed  by 
t  lie  Associal  ion." 

We  believe  that  a  better  plan  would  be 
to  not  allow  any  new  breed  to  come  in  until 
it  has  been  tried  under  probation.  That  is, 
should  any  new  breeds  apply  for  admission 
their  claims  should  be  considered,  and  the 
breed  made  to  wait  until  the  next  revision, 
Which  would  put  an  interval  of  at  least  fiv  s 
years  between  the  application  and  the  ad- 
mission. The  rule  should  be  that  no  breed 
will  be  admitted  at  the  revision  meeting 
where  it  is  offered,  but  must  wait  for  tb,« 
next  revision. 
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Saliscription  Price.  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.  No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  line($7  per 
inch),  eacn  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  Insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesrurg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P,  H.JACOBS,  Editor.  . 

Residence:      -      •        If  amnion  ton,  X.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
iddreGsed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Cut  clover  hay  is  advertised  in  this 
paper.   

This  paper  sis  months,  on  trial,  for  only 
twenty-five  cents. 

McFettridge's book  is  only  fifty  cents. 
Send  to  us  for  it. 

Use  a  safety  lamp.  It  is  just  as  cheap  as 
any  other.  "We  have  the  Hydro,  and  like  it. 

The  roup  cure  of  Owsly  &  Dunnington, 
Darlington,  Ind.,  is  making  hosts  of  friends. 

Don't  ask  us  for  addresses  of  commis- 
sion merchants.  "We  have  no  city  directo- 
ries. 

You  can't  raise  chicks  and  lice  on  the 
same  farm.  They  must  be  grown  sepa- 
rately.   

It  is  about  time  that  breeders  know  who 
is  to  superintend  the  World's  Fair  Poultry 
Show.   

If  you  want  to  raise  chicks,  do  not  forget 
that  they  are  as  tender  as  babies.  Care  is 
everything. 

Buy  some  eggs  now.  Never  mind  the 
cost.  You  will  get  your  money  back  before 
the  year  is  out. 

Broilers  were  thirty  cents  per  pound  in 
the  New  York  market,  in  March,  with 
prices  going  up  rapidly. 

Critics  of  the  comparison  method  should 
be  ans  ./ered  in  no  other  manner  than  to 
compare  their  work  at  scoring. 

We  suggested  that  the  kerosene  emulsion 
should  be  put  on  the  market,  ready  for  use. 
It  has  come.and  is  now  advertised  elsewhere. 

There  are  hundreds  of  advertisers  in  the 
March  and  April  issues  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  They  may  be  little  but  they  are 
loud.   

Mr.  F.  Dawley,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  State  Poultry  Society,  is  an  energetic 
worker.  He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Ind.,  boasts 
that  he  has  bred  Black  Spanish  for  thirty 
years  and  never  had  a  complaint.  A  good 
record. 

"Our  Chickens"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
poultry  paper,  published  by  Mr.  G.  M.( 
Morton,  Black  Jack  Grove,  Tex.  "We  hope 
it  may  succeed. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  subscribers 
in  Canada.  Canadians  appreciate  our  ef- 
forts, and  send  us  a  great  many  compli- 
mentary letters. 

Before  asking  for  the  "  best "  plan  of 
a  poultry  house,  always  give  the  amount  of 
cash  in  your  pocket-book.  It  is  the  cost 
that  regulates  the  style. 

Farmers  lose  a  large  portion  of  their 
time  in  winter  that  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  raising  poultry  and  eggs.  Eggs 
are  cash,  and  bring  receipts  daily. 

Whose  duty  is  it  to  select  a  place  of 
meeting  in  Chicago  for  the  American  Poul- 
try Association.  There  is  no  local  associa- 
tion there,  It  is  an  Important  matter. 


A  hen  and  brood  will  make  short  work 
of  asparagus  beetles. 

There  will  be  another  "  Langshan  con- 
troversy "  to  be  settled  soon. 

When  chicks  have  good  appetites  and 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  it  is  due  to  rapid 
growth  and  is  not  fatal. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  collections 
of  wild  flowers  should  address  "  Secretary 
Horticultural  Society,"  Wayne,  Pa. 

If  you  get  two  subscribers  with  your 
own  you  may  send  us  only  one  dollar  for 
the  three*  By  so  doing  you  get  your  own 
subscription  without  cost  to  you. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  and  the  Mon- 
arch are  used  on  the  Long  Island  duck 
farms  and  in  some  eases  as  many  as  thirty 
incubators  are  often  in  full  operation  at 
once. 

"We  do  not  sell  thermometors,  incubators, 
poultry,  eggs,  or  supplies.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  competing  against  our  advertise- 
ments. The  only  goods  we  sell  consist  of 
books  and  papers. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Ives,  Cheshire,  Conn.,  at  the 
recent  New  Haven,  Ct.,  show,  won  eight 
regular  prizes  and  six  specials,  on  his 
single-comb  Leghorns.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  single  exhibitor  can  be  so  fortunate. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  next  show  at  Washington  C.H., 
O.,  December  18th  to  23rd,  with  prospects 
for  a  better  show  than  ever  before.  Mr.  "W. 
E.  Dalbey,  "Washington  C.  H.,  O.,  is  Sec- 
retary. 

We  are  often  asked  the  address  of  a 
"game  chicken"  paper.  The  Game  Fanciers 
Journal,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is  the  best  of 
all,  and  is  an  established  and  well-known 
paper. 

Mr.  "Warner  Davis,  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  E.  V.  Crawford,  at  New  York, 
were  two  secretaries  that  did  their  duty 
well.  We  consider  them  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  every  exhibitor. 

Whenever  a  hen  becomes  broody,  she  is 
fat.  It  is  cheaper  to  let  her  sit  on  a  glass 
egg  for  ten  days,  so  as  to  allow  her  to  be- 
come reduced  in  flesh,  than  to  break  her  up 
at  once. 

Don't  feed  much  corn  now.  It  is  too 
heating.  The  hens  will  need  but  little  food 
of  any  kind  if  they  are  on  the  range.  The 
rule  that  "  the  more  feed  the  more  eggs " 
should  be  reversed  during  warm  weather. 


Don't  you  want  an  Atlas,  one  that  is  a 
great  large  mass  of  correct  maps,  and  which 
is  perhaps  equal  to  any  atlas  printed?  If 
so,  you  can  get  the  Peerless  Atlas  from  us, 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  for 
$1.15. 

Hundreds  of  persons  paid  their  admis- 
sion fee  at  a  recent  show,  to  see  the  poultry, 
and  spent  a  greater  portion  of  their  time 
around  a  cage  of  monkeys.  Just  what 
right  a  monkey  has  in  a  poultry  show  is 
more  than  we  can  fathom. 

It  takes  Brother  Davis,  of  the  Southern 
Fancier,  to  get  into  the  English  language 
when  he  becomes  enthusiastic.  He  knows 
every  word  and  its  meaning,  and  when  he 
expresses  his  views  everyone  can  under- 
stand him. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Society  will  be  held  at  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  2:00 
o'clock,  April  5th,  and  every  member  is  re- 
quested to  be  present.  Mr.  George  E.  Peer 
is  President,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Dawley,  Syra- 
cuse, Secretary. 

The  East  Carolina  Poultry  Association 
has  been  organized,  with  headquarters  at 
Newbern,  North  Carolina.  The  officers  are 
"W.  H.  Oliver,  President ;  J.  "W.  Grainger, 
John  Humphrey,  and  S.  "W.  Latham,  Vice 
Presidents;  L.  S.  "Wood,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  expects  to  erect  a  build- 
ing to  hold  G.000  birds.  She  invites  plans 
and  suggestions .  The  building  is  .o  be  on 
the  Fair  Grounds,  and  ttye  association  in? 
tends  tt-at  it  shall  be  full  qf  birds  during 
shows.  Mr.  J.  M.  Daniels,  Lock  Box  152 
Columbia,  S,  C„  Is  the  secretary. 


The  Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  Poultry 
Association,  has  selected  December  12th  to 
16th,  as  the  dates  of  its  next  show.  It  is 
taking  plenty  of  time  to  work,  and  means 
business.  Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Ind  , 
is  secretary. 

By  addressing  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  and  enclosing  two  stamps  for 
portage  and  stationary,  and  sending  the 
name  of  some  party  interested  in  poultry, 
he  will  send  you  illustrated  plans  for  an 
incubator.   He  has  nothing  for  sale. 

A  hen  does  not  come  off  the  nejt  to  cool 
the  eggs  unless  the  animal  heat  of  the 
chicks  drives  her  off.  If  the  eggs  are  not 
fertile,  and  the  nest  not  warm,  she  sticks 
closely.  It  is  due  to  the  heat  of  the  eggs, 
and  not  to  her  inclinations,  that  she  comes 
off.  

This  paper  is  printed  from  plates,  hence 
any  back  number  can  be  sent.  We  have  our 
own  electrotyping  applicances,  and  a  full 
complement  of  presses.  The  Parkesburg 
office  has  to  send  our  huge  edition  to  Phila- 
delphia to  be  distributed,  as  its  force  is  too 
small  for  that  purpose. 

Expecting  an  attack  on  comparison 
judging  by  Mr.  Felch,  some  of  the  friends 
of  comparison  have  secured  a  lot  of  score 
cards,  signed  by  him,  and  we  will  suggest 
that  he  should  be  cautioned,  as  he  may  get 
on  dangerous  ground  or  in  a  mire.  Some  of 
the  knowing  ones  are  layi'.i?  low  for  him. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  was 
among  the  winners  at  the  Heading  and 
Philadelphia  shows,  taking  first  and  special 
on  Eose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  as  well  as 
almost  a  clean  sweep  in  one  show.  He  also 
won  on  single-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
wron  on  breeding  pen  of  White  Plymouth 
Eocks,  with  other  winnings. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  editor  of  the  Game 
Fanciers'  Journal  and  also  of  the  Michigan 
Poultry  Breeder,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
has  recently  purchased  a  pretty  farm,  on 
the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  will  raise 
turkeys,  ducks,  pigeons,  goats,  dogs,  and 
other  stock.  He  deserves  success.  Our 
best  wishes  are  with  him. 

MiNORCAS  have  held  a  high  place  as 
prolific  layers  of  large  eggs.  The  illustra- 
tion in  this  issue  is  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Pugh, 
whose  interest  in  the  breed  is  such  that  he 
has  paid  as  much  as  $100  for  a  single  trio 
in  England.  Yet  his  prices  are  no  higher 
tban  those  of  other  breeders. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  the  celebrated  manu- 
facturer of  caponizing  intruments,  has  a 
roup  syringe,  for  injecting  solutions  in  the 
nostrils.  It  is  cheap,  of  glass,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  permit  of  injecting  liquids, 
also  through  the  mouth  into  the  nostrils. 
We  will  illustrate  it  next  month. 

Editor  Warner,  of  the  Poultry  Bulle- 
tin, is  having  a  bombardment  from  all  quar- 
ters, but  our  word  for  it  that  he  will  not  be 
hurt  much.  He  thinks  he  is  waking  up  the 
sinners,  and  the  sinners  will  have  to  listen 
to  his  exhortations.  We  suggest,  however, 
that  a  little  mildness  on  all  sides  should  be 
kept  in  view. 

Miller  &  Heald,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
were  left  out  of  our  report  of  the  Camden 
Show,but  they  have  been  exhibiting  and  win- 
ning lots  of  prizes  all  the  same.  And  right 
here,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  write  us 
for  the  addresses  of  breeders  of  dogs,  we 
will  state  that  the  firm  has  choice  broken 
Collies,  Foxhounds  and  Beagles. 

The  poor  farmer  who  had  to  travel  three 
miles  to  deliver  a  can  of  milk  to  the  station 
in  snow  a  foot  deep,  or  in  mud  up  to  the 
hubs  of  his  wheels,  would  shiver  all  over 
at  the  very  thought  of  cleaning  out  a  poul- 
try house,  or  removing  a  little  snow  to  give 
his  hens  a  clear  space  outside.  Yet  milk  is 
about  ten  cents  a  gallon  while  eggs  have 
been  sixty  cents  a  dozen. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
has  some  fine  imported  White  Indian  Games, 
and  also  a  flock  of  Japanese  Games.  The 
latter  are  the  "fighters  "  of  Japan, but  Mr. 
Webster  does  not  enjoy  such  sport.  He 
considers  them  superior  for  practical 
•use.  Next  season  he  intends  to  make  a 
large  display  of  Whites  and  "  Japs"  at  the 


Mm.  L.  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J., 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Buff  Leg- 
horns are  going  to  give  the  Browns  a  hard 
push  for  top  place.  He  considers  them  equal 
to  any  layers  on  earth.  Mr.  Augustus  D. 
Arnold,  of  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  makes  the  same 
claim.  They  ought  to  know,  as  they  have 
given  the  breed  close  attention. 

The  show  awards  from  Columbus,  O., 
reached  us,  and  is  too  lengthy  to  be  given 
in  full,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that 
Charles  Gammerdinger,  of  Columbus,  won 
in  nearly  every  class  in  which  his  birds 
were  shown,  while  Ira  C.  Keller,  of  Pros- 
pect, O.,  was  also  a  winner,  as  was  also 
George  S.  Singer,  of  Cardington,  O.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  exhibitors  and  a  huge 
display  of  birds. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Marquardt,  Burlington,  la., 
sold  a  sitting  of  eggs,  through  advertising 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  to  Mr.  Frank 
Osborne,  Beatrice,  Neb.  Mr.  Osborne 
got  six  chicks,— three  cockerels  and  three 
pullets,  Indian  Games.  Mr.  Osborne 
showed  them  at  the  Nebraska  Fair,  and  the 
cockerels  scored  93>£,  92>£  and  92;  the 
pullets  scoring  91}£,  91  and  90.  Pretty  good 
for  one  sitting  of  eggs. 

Those  who  condemn  comparison  judging 
should  read  the  report  of  the  judging  at 
Columbus,  O.,  with  the  score  card- 
Errors  are  possible  under  all  circumstauces. 
At  several  shows  the  Leghorns  were  cut 
for  "size"  (which  means  "  weight").  It  is 
now  in  order  for  score  card  advocates  to 
inform  the  public  how  much  a  Leghorn 
should  weigh.  It  is  foolish  to  cut  a  man's 
bird  without  "  educating  "  him  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  cut. 

Mr.  Thos.  A.  Duff,  267  Lansdowne  ave- 
nue, Toronto,  Ontario,  one  of  our  advertis- 
ers, has  been  sweeping  things  at  the  big 
shows  in  Canada.  He  makes  a  specialty  of 
Black  and  White  Minorcas,  and  at  the  re- 
cent show  at  Hamilton,  where  1,600  entries 
were  made,  he  won  all  the  first  prizes  on 
"White  Minorcas,  and  nearly  all  on  Blacks, 
as  well  as  second  and  third  prizes ;  one  bird 
scoring  97>£>  and  none  less  than  92.  We 
mention  this  because  we  believe  it  fair  to 
let  our  Canadian  friends  know  that  we  con- 
sider them  entitled  to  recognition. 

A  "mid-contitental"  show  will  be  held 
at  Kansas  City  next  winter.  The  following 
are  the  officers  of  the  association:  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  G.  W.  Davis ;  Eesident  Vice-Presi 
dent,  E.  T.  Keim ;  Vice-President  for  Kan- 
sas, Theodore  Sternberg,  of  Ellsworth; 
Vice-President  for  Missouri, M.J.Eountree. 
of  Springfield ;  Vice-President  for  Nebraska, 
C.  M.  Lewelling,  of  Western ;  Secretary,  J. 
J.  Cassidy ;  Assistant  Secretary,  E.  B.  Har- 
rington ;  Treasurer,  E.  F.  Strain ;  Executive 
Committee,  A.  D.  Hawk,  J.  J.  Cassidy,  E. 
F.  Strain,  E.  B.  Harrington,  W.  J.  Winfield, 
W.  A.  Eoberts,  of  Minneapolis,  Kan. ;  C.A. 
Emry.  of  Carthage,  Mo. ;  Theodore  Hewes, 
of  Trenton,  Mo.;  C.  J.  Piper  and  W.  A. 
Green. 

WATER  FOUNTAINS. 

The  best  mode  of  giving  water  at  this 
season  is  to  use  a  wooden  trough.  Once  a 
week  it  should  be  scalded  and  well  cleaned. 
"With  a  trough  in  use,  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  labor,  as  it  is  easier  to  pour  water  in 
troughs  than  to  fill  fountains ;  and  as  any- 
body can  make  a  trough  the  expense  will  be 
but  little. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

Do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  the  first 
year.  If  you  can  geta  start,  learn  thehow 
and  come  out  without  loss  the  first  year,  you 
will  be  fortunate.  You  will,  however.have 
gained  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
chances  are  then  in  your  favor.  All  have 
to  learn,  and  no  matter  which  branch  of  in- 
dustry you  pursue,  your  capital  will  be  of 
no  avail  unless  you  know  all  about  the  bus- 
iness.   

THE  BEST  BREED. 

All  the  breeds  are  the  best— in  some  re- 
spects. The  Asiatics  are  the  best  for  con- 
finement; the  Plymouth  Eocks  for  hardi- 
ness ;  the  Dorkings  and  Indian  Games  for 
market ;  the  Polish  for  beauty,  the  Leghorns, 
Minorcas,  Black  Spanish  and  Hamburgs  for 
eggs,  and  the  Bantams  for  pets.  But  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  are  correct,  for  many 
breeders  will  not  torno  with  in. 
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ONLY  A  SPECK. 

A  breeder  who  carried  a  Brown  Leghorn 
male  to  the  Philadelphia  Show,  paid  his  en- 
entrance  fee  only  to  have  the  bird  thrown 
out  as  disqualified,  because  of  a  tiny  speck 
of  white  on  the  tip  of  a  feather.  The  judge 
did  his  duty,  and  his  decision  was  just,  ac- 
cording to  standard  law,  and  the  breeder 
knew  that  a  little  white  speck  was  not 
allowed,  only  he  overlooked  ii  in  his  exam- 
ination. It  was  a  hard  blow  to  him,  as  he 
expected  to  win,  but  such  is  the  fate  of 
many.  The  moral  is  that  you  should  judge 
your  birds  yourselves  before  sending  them 
to  shows. 


CHEAP-VERY  CHEAP. 

As  a  consolation  to  those  who  expect  to 
buy  cheap  fowls,  we  give  the  following  as 
a  sample  of  how  one  of  our  readers  pro- 
cured cheap  birds.   He  says : 

"  I  recently  bought  a  trio  of  Wyandottes 
from  a  neighbor  for  only  fifty-cents  each, 
and  thus  avoided  fancy  prices.  One  has  a 
single  comb,  and  one  has  feathers  on  the 
legs.  Please  give  me  a  description  of  a 
Wyandotte. " 

As  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  what  a 
Wyandotte  should  be,  he  did  not  save  any- 
thing by  buying  his  birds  at  fifty  cents  each, 
and  was  imposed  upon,  not  that  the  neigh- 
bor was  dishonest,  perhaps,  but  because  he 
was  no  wiser  than  the  buyer.  Had  he  sent 
to  a  breeder  he  would  have  saved  money 
and  time.  Such  cases  are  everyday  occur- 
rences. 

THE  BONE  CUTTER  IS  KING. 

The  greateat  revolution  ever  made  in  the 
feeding  of  poultry  has  been  in  the  intro. 
ductiou  of  the  bone  cutter.  It  was  the 
Poultry  Keeper  that  asked:  "Why 
does  not  some  one  invent  a  cheap  green- 
food  cutter  "—and  it  appeared.  It  was  the 
Poultry  Keeper  that  called  for  the  bone 
cutter  to  reduce  fresh  bones — and  it  came. 

The  bone  cutter  is  now  as  necessary  to 
the  poultryman  as  the  plow  is  to  the 
farmer.  In  a  few  years  the  fertilizer  man- 
ufacturers will  have  to  abandon  bones  to 
the  poultrymen,  and  get  their  phosphates 
from  slag  and  Carolina  rock.  Bones  are 
now  food,  and  the  demand  is  growing. 
Boues  make  the  hens  lay,  because  they 
contain  all  of  the  elements  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  man  without  a  bone  cutter  is 
losing  time,  money,  feed  and  eggs. 


REMARKABLE  SCORING. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  score  card  advo 
cates  that  the  judges  score  nearly  alike.  As 
nearly  all  scores  range  between  85  and  95 
a  difference  of  only  ten,— it  would  be  strange 
if  any  two  judges  did  not  get  wichin  three 
points  of  each  other.  But  they  will  even 
score  alike,— on  the  total—  and  yet  they  will 
be  utterly  at  variance.  Here  is  the  score  of 
a  Buff  Pekin  cockerel,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  H 
Seeley,  of  Bridgeport, Conn.,  as  given  in  the 
Hlockkeeper.  We  select  the  scores  of  two 
noted  judges.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  judges 
did  not  cut  on  condition,  so  that  loop-hole 
of  escape  is  removed.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  the  bird  scored  94  by  one  and  94  by  the 
other,  yet  it  is  not  cut  alike  in  any  section. 
As  half  a  point  is  a  large  percentage  of  dif- 
ference on  a  section,  the  value  of  the  score 
is  but  little  unkss  correct.  Here  is  the 
scoring: 

1st  Judge      2nd  Judge. 

Symmetry   }4 

Weight  

Condition  

Head  

Comb   % 

Wattles  and  ear- 
lobes   %  1 

Neck   1  is 

Back   1  £ 

Breast   %  1 

Body   1  % 

Wings   %  1 

Tail   ^  1 

Legs  and  feet   % 

Total  defects,  6  6 
In  the  above  we  have  the  spectacle  of  two 
Judges  giving  the  same  number  of  points— 
94 — yet  they  did  not  score  alike  in  a  single 
point.  How  much  "education  of  the 
novice"  is  to  be  seen  in  the  above  must  be 
conjectured.  The  fact  is,  that  as  all  scores 
are  seldom  lower  than  85,  the  number  of 
points  might  as  well  be  10  instead  of  100,  as 
all  the  judges  seem  to  work  within  the  10  or 
15  point  limit,  and  if  they  miss  by  three 
poiuts,  they  forget  that  such  a  difference  is 
iboitt  30  per  cent. 


HE  WANTS  TO  PRESS  THE  BUTTON. 

Some  persons  are  very  unreasonable  in 
their  demands.  They  wish  to  make  the 
poultry  business  pay  without  work.  They 
are  willing  to  work  at  anything,  even  on  a 
railroad,  but  when  it  comes  to  poultry  they 
expect  large  profits  on  a  small  capital,  and 
no  work.  It  is  such  a  nice  business  for 
women  and  children,  invalids,  or  the  aged. 
The  hens  will  lay  the  eggs  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  sell  them. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  things  by  a 
reader  who  has  just  hatched  with  an  incu- 
bator. He  has  trouble  on  his  mind,  as  the 
following  letter  will  show: 

"  I  have  been  three  weeks  engaged  with 
an  incubator.  I  put  in  348  eggs  and  only 
got  283  chicks.  Some  of  the  eggs  were 
chilled,  I  am  sure,  when  I  bought  them,  but 
I  don't  see  why  the  others  did  not  hatch. 
It  shows  that  an  incubator  will  not  do  as 
well  as  hens.  1  had  to  turn  the  eggs  twice 
a  day,  trim  the  lamps,  and  sec  that  the  heat 
was  right,  and  if  I  had  set  the  eggs  under 
hens  such  work  would  have  been  avoided. 
Why  don't  someone  invent  an  incubator 
that  will  save  so  much  work." 

The  very  fact  of  the  reader  writing  such 
a  letter  is  alone  proof  that  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  saying.  His  work  was  done  in 
January.  We  Would  like  to  know  where 
he  could  have  found  enough  silting  hens  to 
hover  348  eggs,  for  it  would  have  required 
29  hens,  each  hen  covering  a  dozen  eggs. 

Would  he  have  been  able  to  secure  10 
chicks  out  of  12  eggs,  from  every  one  of  the 
29  hens.  We  believe  not,  yet  that  is  about 
what  his  incubator  hatched  for  him,  and  he 
only  attended  to  it  twice  a  day.  Of  course, 
if  he  had  used  hens,  all  work  would  have 
been  saved,  as  (in  his  estimation)  hens  need 
no  food,  water,  or  other  care.  They  just 
sit  down  and  hatch  out  ten  chicks  from 
twelve  eggs,  in  cold  weather. 

Yes,  a  "  labor-saving"  machine  would  be 
a  blessing.  There  should  be  a  labor-saving 
plow,  a  self-feeder  and  milker  for  the  cow, 
and  an  automatic  arrangement  for  breaking 
colts,  all  that  should  be  necessary  being  to 
"press  the  button."  Of  course,  the  money 
to  buy  such  things  is  of  no  consequence, 
and  the  man  who  can  invent  an  incubator 
which  will  enable  one  to  jump  into  bed, 
pull  the  coverings  over  his  head,  and  sleep, 
leaving  the  machine  undisturbed  for  three 
weeks,  will  be  a  public  benefactor.  And  so 
would  be  the  man  who  could  invent  some 
plan  to  enable  persons  to  breathe  without 
being  compelled  to  expand  and  contract  the 
chest. 

We  advice  our  friend  to  give  up  the  hard 
work  of  hatching  283  chicks  out  of  318  eggs, 
and  take  a  little  recreation  as  helper  in  a 
blacksmith  shop.   He  needs  rest  badly. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  SHOW. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  no  hall  in  a 
central  location  that  is  suitable  for  a  large 
show,  and  this  difficulty  was  one  with  which 
the  officers  had  to  contend.  The  superin- 
tendent did  hard  work  and  aimed  to  please 
all,  but  a  few  mistakes  occurred,  despite  his 
vigilance,  due  to  the  rush  of  birds,  but  they 
were  unimportant,  and  he  gave  general  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  Secretary  proved  himself  a  veteran, 
though  he  claims  that  he  was  inexperienced. 
The  officers  did  their  duty  well,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  exhibitors  will  agree  with  us 
in  complimenting  them  for  the  discipline 
maintained  aud  the  impartially  bestowed. 

That  the  show  was  great,  and  some  of  the 
best  birds  in  the  country  were  there,  is 
admitted  by  all,  and  that  Philadelphia,  if 
she  had  a  hall  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
would  hold  the  best  show  annually,  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States,  is  accepted  as  a 
fact.  Fortunately,  just  such  a  hall  is  con- 
templated, and  it  is  believed  will  soon  be 
erected. 

J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa.,  the  old  vet- 
eran breeder  of  Light  Brahmas,  had  his 
birds  there,  and  of  course  he  won  his  share 
of  the  prizes  on  Light  Brahmas;  as  did  Dr. 
S.  C.  Moyer,  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  while  T.  E. 
Burroughs,  of  Uurffville,  N.  J.,  was  also  a 
prize  winner. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  W.  J.  Gal- 
lagher, Xorristown,  Pa.,  showed  some 
White  Langshans  that  were  above  the  av- 
erage, and  he  took  some  of  the  premiums. 
Mr.  Gallagher. is  the  one  who  made  an 
effort  to  protect  the  breed  from  deteriora- 
tion. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  were  strong. 
We  noticed  the  excellent  exhibits  of  sev- 
eral leading  breeders,  among  them  p,  A, 


Mount,  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.  His  birds  were 
among  the  winners. 

A  pretty  lot  of  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  was 
exhibited  by  G.  M.  Woods  &  Bro.,  Leainan 
Place,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  who  won 
largely  last  year,  also  won  on  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks  this  year. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  was  a 
large  exhibitor  of  AV"hite  Wyandottes,  and 
also  a  winner,  and  E.  C.  Espenship,  Col- 
legeville,  Pa.,  was  the  principal  exhibitor 
of  Black  Wyandottes.  Dr.  Moyer  also 
showed  largely  in  Anconas,  winning  most 
of  the  prizes. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns. A.  E.  Holman,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
exhibited  a  fine  pair  of  single  comb  Browns, 
and  J.  C.  Robinson,  Hampton,  Va.,  also 
brought  some  fine  birds.  W.  W.  Kulp, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  was  one  of  the  leading  win- 
ners on  Rose-comb  Browns. 

Buff  Leghorns  were  very  fine,  aud  Augus- 
tus D.Arnold,  of  Dillsburg,  Pa., brought 
some  of  his  famous  binds.  Being  an  im- 
porter, as  well  as  a  breeder,  he  captured 
his  full  share  of  prizes,  as  was  expected. 

J.  C.  Haynes,  Annandale,  Pa.,made  Dork- 
ings his  specialty  at  the  show,  and  A.  E. 
Blunck,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  made  a  large  dis- 
play of  all  kinds  of  games.  Meadow  Farm, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  made  the  largest  exhibit 
in  all  classes. 

In  Indian  Games  the  display  was  good* 
G.  M.Wood  &  Bro.,  Leaman  Place,  Pa.» 
Won  in  this  class,  and  made  an  excellent 
exhibit.  C.  E.  Rockenstyre,  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  was  the  largest  winner  in  Bantams. 

White  Turkeys  and  Pekin  Ducks  were 
well  shown,  D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay, 
N.  Y  ,  winning  in  these  classes.  Mount 
also  showed  dressed  ducks  and  specimens 
of  large  eggs,  on  which  he  won.  T.  Farrer 
Rackham,  245  East  5Gth  street,  New  York 
city,  brought  his  prize  Muscovys,  which 
were  greatly  admired. 

Incubators  were  in  operation,  the  Prairie 
State  and  Pineland  exhibiting  both  incuba- 
tors aud  brooders  filled  with  chicks.  The 
Excelsior  was  on  exhibition,  but  not  in  op- 
eration. • 

Mann,  Webster  a  d  Wilson  Bros.,  had 
their  bone  cutters  in  operation,  and  the 
seedsmen,  H.  A.  Dreer,  and  Johnson  & 
Stokes,  both  of  Philadelphia,  made  large 
displays  of  poultry  supplies. 

Sprat t's  Patent  provided  the  coops  and 
fed  the  birds,  and  also  exhibited  their  cele- 
brated dog  cakes,  poultry  foods,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  next  year  the  Association 
will  have  more  favorable  opportunities,  as 
it  has  an  energetic  body  of  men  to  do  the 
work,  each  aud  all  being  enthusiastic  in  their 
efforts  to  excel  other  shows. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW. 

Comparison  judging  has  again  been  tried, 
and  though  a  few  errors  may  have  been 
made,  yet  they  are  small  compared  with  the 
variation  in  scores  when  the  score  card  is 
used.  When  a  judge  must  finish  his  work 
at  the  rate  of  "  one  a  minute,  "  as  with  the 
score  card  system,  he  has  no  liberty  to 
criticize  any  other  method. 

The  great  feature  of  tne  New  York  Show 
was  the  incubators  and  brooders,  which 
were  in  full  operation.  The  Prairie  State 
Incubators  not  only  hatched  hundreds  of 
chicks,  but  the  visitors  bought  them  at 
fifteen  cents  each  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
put  in  the  brooders.  This  incubator  took 
the  prizes  at  the  show,  though  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  Pineland  Incubator 
also  did  some  good  work. 

A  large  crowd  was  around  the  exhibit  of 
Apollo  Brooder  Co.,  of  Ayer,  Mass.,  where 
the  superintendent  was  explaining  the  im- 
proved method  of  brooding  by  the  use  of  the 
Apollo  Brooder,  and  we  were  much  pleased 
with  its  arrangements  and  workings. 

Bone  cutters,  all  run  by  power,  were  cut- 
ing  the  green  bone  from  morning  until 
late.  The  Webster  &  Hannum  cutter  had 
several  cutters  going  at  once,  displaying  the 
bone  cut  very  fine.  The  Mann  Cutter  was 
in  full  operation  but  a  short  distance  away, 
and  the  Wilson  near  them.  Cut  bone  is 
now  a  staple  article  of  food,  and  a  bone  cut- 
ter is  as  necessary  to  a  poultryman  as  a 
grain  bin. 

The  display  of  eggs,  by  Will  C.  House, 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  was  really  artistic, 
and  exceeded  anything  of  its  kind  ever  seen 
In  i  show  room.  He  keeps  l.OOQ  Ueni,  and 


displayed  eggs  of  all  breeds  and  crosses, 
properly  labeled,  which  was  alone  worth 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  show. 

Mr.  A.  Stillman,  Alfred  Centre,  N.  Y., 
who  has  superintended  several  large  shows, 
and  who  pins  his  faith  to  Red  Caps,  Buff 
Leghorns  and  Miuorcas,  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  exhibit  for  future  use  by 
himself. 

The  display  of  White  Holland  turkeys, 
Pekin  ducks,  dressed  stock  and  eggs,  by 
D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y. ,  assisted 
in  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  show. 

The  veteran  old  Lighi  Brahma  breeder, 
Stephen  Spencer,  of  Morris  Plains,  N.  J., 
who  never  fails  to  bring  good  birds,  spent 
most  of  his  time  admiring  his  birds  and 
comparing  them  with  his  competitors.  He 
declared  the  exhibit  of  Light  Brahmas  to  be 
equal  to  any  ever  seen. 

James  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  (who 
is  mentioned  for  President  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association),  made  a  large  exhibit. 
His  specialty  is  the  Leghorn,  but  he  also 
turns  his  attention  to  some  of  the  other 
brceds,  and  is  also  looking  after  Buff 
Wyandottes  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Capt.  C.  M.  Griffing,  Shelter  Island,  N. 
Y.,  is  the  Treasurer,  and  he  also  assisted 
as  Superintendent,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  from  showing  and  winning  with  his 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  V.  Crawford,  was 
very  courteous  and  kind  to  all.  His  work 
was  well  done,  and  he  deserves  great 
credit.  The  association  was  fortunate  in 
having  him  undertake  the  arduous  task. 

Spratt's  Patent  had  the  honors  of  supply, 
ing  the  coops  and  feeding  the  birds.  The 
great  hall  was  kept  as  clean  as  the  floor  of 
a  dwelling. 

Mr.  Hunter,  editor  of  Farm  Poultry; 
Mr.  Atherton,  of  the  American  Stockeeper; 
Mr.  Warner,  of  the  Pou'try  Bulletin;  Mr. 
Branday,  of  the  Practical  Poultryman; 
Mr.  Drevenstedt,of  the  Fancier's  Journal, 
and  Mr.  Darrow,  of  the  Fancier's  Iteview; 
were  some  of  the  editors  met  by  us. 

The  celebrated  Knapp  family  seemed  to 
gobble  up  the  prizes  without  mercy. 
Knapp  Brothers,  of  Fabius,  N.  Y  , 
went  for  the  White  Leghorn  and  White 
Wyandotte  awards;  Willard  Knapp,  also 
of  Fabius,  captured  in  the  Black  Minorca 
class,  and  B.  R.  Knapp,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Rose-comb 
White  Leghorns.  The  Knapps  are  born 
fanciers. 

Lewis  C.  Betty,  of  Washington,  N. 
J.,  expected  to  make  a  large  display  of 
Buff  Leghorns  and  Indian  Games,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  pressure  of 
business,  but  the  few  Buffs  that  he  showed 
won. 

"Uncle  Isaac"  Felch  came  down  from 
Massachusetts  to  inspect  "comparison 
judging,"  and  we  expect  him  to  begin  with 
his  batteries  as  soon  as  he  becomes  rested. 

Swans,  pheasants  and  other  ornamental 
birds  were  numerous,  and  added  largely  to 
the  display. 

The  pigeon  department  "was  full,  every 
variety  of  pigeons  being  shown.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  were  several  thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  Geo.  Udall,  Jr.,  came  down  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  Black  Leghorn 
Club,  and  he  is  also  making  up  his  mind  to 
give  some  of  the  breeders  a  lecture  on 
clubs. 

Bro.  Hamilton,  of  the  New  England  Fan- 
cier, had  "  important  business  "  at  home, 
and  we  did  not  have  to  dodge  around  the 
coops  to  escape  him. 

The  month  of  March  is  too  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  rainy  season  for  poultry  shows. 
Both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  should 
hold  their  shows  in  January.  The  snow  was 
two  feet  deep  100  miles  from  New  York, 
which  no  doubt  was  a  drawback  to  breed- 
ers. 

There  was  a  "kick  "  on  the  awards  in  the 
Pit  Game  class.  When  one  of  the  breeders 
of  Pit  Games  was  asked  how  to  best  judge 
the  Gaines,  he  replied,  very  earnestly,  "  fight 
'em."  The  association  did  not  approve  of 
his  suggestion. 

The  hall  was  crowded  nearly  all  of  the 
time,  and  many  "millionaires"  had  birds 
on  exhibition. 

The  show  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  association  was  fortunate  in 
its  selection  of  officials. 


Ground  oyster  shells,  ground  cracklins, 
ground  bones,  these  three  do  not  cost  much 
and  they  are  great  helps  towards  egg  pro* 
duetion.  .  r  W1 
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The  plan  given  is  for  a  house  made  of 
rough  material,  or  oruamental,as  preferred, 
the  object  being  not  so  much  to  show  the 
interior  arrangement  as  to  give  sunlight 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  If  the  house  faces 
the  south-east,  the  warmth  will  enter  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  up.  When  the  sun  gets 
around  to  the  west,  the  warmth  will  reach 
the  other  run,  one  being  on  the  south-east 
and  the  other  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
house.  The  door  to  the  house  may  be 
placed  anywhere  at  the  opposite  sides.  The 
window  at  the  gable  end  is  intended  simply 
to  light  the  interior  to  permit  of  the  hens 
seeing  how  to  get  on  and  off  the  roost, 
though  a  window  may  be  on  one  of  the  sides 
also.  A  house  10x12  feet,  with  each  run 
6x8  feet,  will  be  sufficient  for  a  flock  of  fif- 
teen hens,  and  they  will  have  a  warm  place, 
with  plenty  of  light,  as  well  as  ample  pro- 
tection from  snow  and  cold  winds. 


winter  for  early  broilers.  There  is  an  im. 
meuse  amount  of  work  to  do  in  looking 
after  an  incubator,  while  constant  care  is  re- 
quired to  properly  manage  the  brooders 
and  keep  the  chicks  growing  and  in  good 
health,  but  all  the  labor  bestowed  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  high  prices  obtained  for 
the  chicks  should  they  get  into  mar- 
ket early.  There  are  sometimes  poor 
hatches  with  incubators,  but  the  same  may 
be  said  for  the  hens.  A  good  brooder  does 
not  cause  as  great  loss  of  chicks  as  is  the 
case  with  bans,  as  hens  often  tread  upon 
them,  and  in  cold  weather,  unless  the  hens 
nestle  for  them  often,  the  chicks  die  from 
cold.  "We  do  not  advise  every  one  to  try 
an  incubator,  but  those  who  are  willing  to 
devote  plenty  of  time  to  one  need  not  be 
disappoiuted. 


uniformity.  If  cross-bred  males  were  used 
the  stock  would  soon  deteriorate.  Cross- 
bred hens  may  always  be  retained,  but  as 
the  male  influences  the  entire  flock  he 
should  be  pure-bred.  If  the  male  is  pure- 
bred the  chances  are  that  the  chicks  will 
all  be  alike  in  color,  no  matter  what  the 
dams  may  be,  and  as  a  pure-bred  male  costs 
but  very  little,  no  risks  should  be  made 
with  one  that  is  cross-bred. 


supply,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
she  picks  every  hen  in  the  flock.  The 
others  soon  learn  the  vice,  and  laying  is 
over,  as  hens  cannot  grow  feathers  and  lay 
eggs  at  the  same  time,  as  a  rule.  Kill  the 
first  hen  caught  in  the  act.  After  it  be- 
comes general  in  the  flock  there  is  no  sure 
way  of  preventing  the  vice. 


ORIGIN  OF  BUFF  WYANDOTTES. 

As  the  Buff  breeds  are  now  attracting  at- 
tention, a  correspondent  of  the  Poultry 
Bulletin  gives  some  points  as  to  the  origin 
of  Buff  Wyaudottes.  He  says  that  the  late 
Charles  H.  Jenney,  of  Westport,  Mass.,  was 
noted  for  crossing  the  various  breeds  of 
poultry,  his  object  being  not  to  make  new 
breeds,  but  to  produce  the  best  laying  hens, 
his  business  being  eggs  for  market.  Mr. 
Jenney  got  stock  for  crossing,aud  one  of  t  he 
breeds  which  pleased  him  was  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes.  This  was  crossed  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Beds,  an  old  breed  that  was  largely 
raised  by  the  farmers  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  being  about  equal  to  Leg- 
horns for  egg  production,  the  owner 
not  being  particular  to  breed  to 
feather.  Some  were  red,  others 
light  and  dark  buff,  clean  yellow 
legs  and  single  comb.  The  result 
of  this  crossing  has  made  the  Buff 
Wyandotte,  and  there  are  specimens 
to-day  that  are  perfect  in  shape  and 
color  from  beak  to  end  of  tail. 
The  greatest  objection  remaining 
is  black  in  hackle  and  tail,  but  with 
careful  breeding  this  will  soon  dis- 
appear. 

The  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks  were 
started  in  about  the  same  section 
by  crossing  Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 
with  the  same  red  fowl.  Both  being 
single  comb  and  yellow  legs,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  get  good 
specimens  sooner  there  with  the 
Wyandotte  cross  ;  but  care  must  be 
taken  in  trying  to  breed  out  black 
feathers,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  show 
white  in  wings;  darker  colored  males  should 
be  used.  Breeders  of  the  older  breeds 
should  not  be  jealous  of  these  new 
ones.  All  the  varieties  of  Wyaudottes 
and  Plymouth  Bocks  were  new  once. 
More  breeds  mean  more  business  and  more 
pleasure  in  breeding  and  exhibiting.  The 
world  is  large  and  there  is  room  enough  for 
all. 


THE  NO-WATER  PLAN  WITH  CHICKS. 

It  is  claimed  that  chicks  can  be  raised  to 
better  advantage  without  water  than  with 
it,  and  some  persons  have  really  been  suc- 
cessful in  dispensing  with  water,  but  it  de- 
pends upon  how  the  chicks  are  fed.  The 
reason  that  chicks  were  supposed  to  thrive 
better  without  water  was  because  so  many 
of  them  would  get  wet,  the  loss  from  such 
cause  being  ascribed  to  the  drinking  of  the 
water  instead  of  to  the  chilling  of  the  chick 
from  its  getting  wet.  If  water  is  given  the 
chicks  in  a  manner  so  as  to  permit  them  to 
only  get  their  beaks  in  it,  no  danger  will  re- 
sult. Young  chicks  can  be  raised  to  a  cer- 
tain age  without  water  if  they  are  fed  soft 
food.  A  mess  of  ground  grain,  if  cooked, 


A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  GAPES. 

A  very  simple  and  .probably  safe  remedy 
for  gapes  has  been  suggested,  which  is  to 
open  the  beak  of  the  chick  and  blow  a  pinch 
of  insect  powder  down  the  throat.  If  the 
best  insect  powder  be  used,  such  as  buhach, 
which  out  to  be  procured  at  every  drug 
store,  no  doubt  it  would  prove  efficacious. 
A  solution,  made  by  pouring  a  gill  of  boil- 
ing water  on  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  the  buhack, 
may  be  made,  and  a  bread  crumb  moistened 
with  it  and  crammed  down  the  throat.  As 
buhack  is  death  to  all  insect  life  we  believe 
it  will  destroy  the  gape  worm,  but  as  we 
have  not  tried  it  we  would  suggest  experi- 
menting on  one  chick  before  using  it  on 
others. 


GREASE  THE  HEADS. 

It  would  be  well  at  this  season  to  grease 
the  heads  and  necks  of  the  hens  once  a 
week,  using  nothing  but  lard.  Do  not 
grease  the  bodies,  as  grease  is  something 
the  hens  dislike.  Do  not  use  kerosene,  as 
lard  alone  is  sufficient.  This  is  to  kill  the 
large  lice.  Little  chicks,  young  turkeys 
and  ducklings  may  be  also  greased  on  the 
heads,  but  a  drop  of  lard  will  be  all  that  is 
required,  as  too  much  grease  will  kill  a 
chick.  Grease  will  always  kill  lice,  and,  ii 
it  is  desirable  to  add  something  to  the  lard, 
let  it  be  crude  petroleum  or  carbolic  acid, 
five  drops  of  either  bsing  sufficient  for  a 
tablespoonful  of  lard. 


HOW  TO  FATTEN  DUCKS. 

Pen  them  up  for  a  week,  giving  them  a 
narrow  trough  of  water  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. In  the  morning  give  them  a  mix- 
ture of  half-mashed  potatoes  and  half  corn- 
meal,  with  all  the  chopped  grass  they  will 
eat.  At  noon  give  them  cooked  corn  meal, 
and  keep  plenty  of  milk  before  them  if  it  is 
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absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which 
will  supply  the  necessities  of  the  chick.  It 
is  natural  for  all  birds  and  animals  to  have 
water,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it  in  one  shape 
they  must  in  another,  or  perish.  Water  is 
indispensable.  All  dry  food  must  be  soft- 
ened with  water  or  it  cannot  be  converted 
into  blood,  as  blood  is  largely  composed  of 
water. 


plentiful.  At  night  give  cooked  corn  meal 
with  all  the  cracked  corn  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  eat.  They  should  be  fattened  in  as 
short  a  period  as  possible,  and  if  kept  in  a 
small  yard,  with  a  dry  place  at  night,  they 
will  gain  in  flesh  rapidly. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  LICE. 

Although  we  had  supposed  our  readers 
had  beeu  inflicted  with  too  many  hints  in 
regard  to  getting  rid  of  lice,  yet  we  have 
received  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  freeing  the  birds  of  the  pests. 
They  are  incessant  workers  and  rendei 
poultry-keeping  a  nuisance.  There  are  sev- 
eral kiuds  of  lice,  but  the  little  red  mites 
and  the  large  body  lice  are  the  two  most 
mischievous.  The  former  can  be  seen  in 
myriads  on  every  portion  of  the 
poultry-house.  A  good  dust-bath 
and  the  use  of  coal-oil  will  soon 
clear  them  out.  The  latter  do  not 
leave  the  fowls,  but  work  silently 
on  the  body,  and  especially  on  the 
head  and  necks.  The  best  rem- 
edy is  to  grease  the  head,  neck 
and  vent,  and  then  dust  Persian  in- 
sect powder  in  the  feathers.  Thor- 
oughly clean  the  poultry-house. 
Mix  one  quart  of  coal-oil  (kero- 
sene) with  four  gallons  of  skim- 
milk  or  strong  soapsuds,  and  sat- 
urate every  part  of  the  house,  walls 
nests,  roosts,  floor  and  yards.  Do 
not  miss  the  cracks  and  crevices. 
If  not  expensive  use  pure  kero- 
sene, unadulterated.  Let  every 
part  of  the  roost  bs  saturated. 
Bepeat  the  process  twice  a  week. 
A'hitewash  once  a  month.  It  re- 
quires work,  but  the  method  sug- 
gested will  cause  them  to  leave,  or 
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LATE  CHICKS  FOR  HOME  USE. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  raise  late 
chicks  for  market  should  not  deny  them- 
selves the  luxury  of  having  choice  poultry 
on  their  own  tables.  Fried  chicken,  roast 
chicken,  and  chicken  stew  are  dishes  that 
may  be  enjoyed  to  greater  advantage  in 
summer  than  at  any  other  time,  and  it  is  an 
oppor:  unity  the  farmer  has  when  prices 
are  low.  If  poultry  is  cheaper  than  beef, 
then  there  is  no  necessity  for  purchasing 
beef.  If  the  farmer's  wife  will  hatch  young 
chicks  at  all  seasons,  and  not  cease  because 
the  weather  is  warm,  the  family  can  be 
supplied  with  meat  without  entailing  much 
expense.  There  are  many  persons  who  buy 
beef  at  twenty  cents  a  pound  and  yet  sell 
better  meat  in  the  shape  of  chicken  at  half 
that  amount;  and,  we  may  add,  there  is 
something  in  knowing  that  when  you  raise 
chickens  for  your  own  use  they  are  free 
from  disease  and  the  meat  is  fresh,  which  is 
a  very  important  matter  in  these  days  of 
dressed  beef  and  pleuro- pneumonia. 


UTILIZING  BLOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

If  the  fresh  blood  from  the  slaughter- 
houses was  put  to  such  use  as  food  for 
fowls,  it  would  save  much  waste  as  well  as 
provide  a  food  rich  in  nitrogen  and  also 
well  adapted  for  egg  production.  It  can 
be  given  with  advantage  to  chicks  as  well 
as  to  fowls,  and  be  used  in  several  different 
ways.  First,  by  mixing  one  pound  of 
blood  with  three  pounds  of  mixed  ground 
grain,  and  the  whole  mixture  cooked  as 
bread,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  it,  not 
even  excepting  meat ;  and  second,  if  the 
blood  is  put  in  a  bag  and  boiled  it  makes  a 
food  that  not  only  takes  the  place  of  meat 
but  is  better  for  the  purpose.  As  the  blood 
at  slaughter-houses  is  usually  wasted  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  it.  It 
will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  winter,  but 
at  this  season  should  any  portion  remain 
after  feeding  the  hens,  it  may  be  added  to 
the  compost  heap,  where  it  will  still  be  val- 
uable as  one  of  the  best  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers that  can  be  used. 


YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

We  will  call  attention  to  the  following 
necessary  rules:  Examine  every  day  for 
lice,  especially  the  large  Jice;  do  not  let  the 
young  turkeys  get  wet;  hatch  them  for  the 
first  broods,  and  let  the  turkey-hens  hatch 
the  second  broods ;  feed  meat  every  day, 
also  allow  plenty  of  milk,  bread  and 
chopped  green  food ;  give  drinking  water  so 
that  they  cannot  get  wet;  keep  them  very 
warm  and  comfortable  at  night;  feed  every 
two  hours,  and  .  on  as  great  a  variety  as 
possible  after  they  are  a  week  old;  change 
location  of  the  runs  daily.  Above  all,  look 
out  for  lice. 


SHIPPING  LIVE  FOWLS. 

At  this  season  the  fowls  sent  to  market 
in  coops  will  be  exposed  to  draughts,  not 
only  while  on  the  journey,  but  while  wait- 
ing to  be  sold.  They  should  not  be 
crowded,  should  have  plenty  of  food  and 
water  provided,  and  the  coops  well  cov- 
ered on  the  sides  and  top  with  muslin, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  warm,  when  the 
top  may  be  left  uncovered.  If  the  bottom 
of  the  coop  is  somewhat  open  they  will  get 
plenty  of  air.  The  most  important  matter 
is  to  cover  or  protect  the  sides  and  leave 
only  half  of  the  top  (the  center)  exposed, 
so  as  not  only  to  keep  out  the  winds  hut 
to  allow  plenty  of  air. 


INCUBATORS  AND  HENS. 

There  are  advantages  pertaining  to  both 
incubators  and  hens,  but  an  incubator  will 
permit  of  a  larger  number  of  chicks  being 
raised  at  one  time  than  can  be  done  with 
hens,  and  it  can  be  operated  at  any  time, 
thus  permittipg  the  hatching  of  chicks  it! 


CROSS-BRED  ROOSTERS. 

At  this  season,  when  the  young  roosters 
will  appear  haudsome  and  well  shaped.it 
will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  retaining  one  or  two  of  them 
for  the  nex'.  sea-on,  but  our  advice  is  not  to 
keep  a  cross-bred  male  under  any  circum- 
stances, as  his  progeny  will  be  lacking  in 


FEATHER  PULLING  IN  THE  FLOCK. 

Feather  pulling  is  a  vice  that  is  about 
the  worst  that  can  be  incurred  by  a  flock, 
for  the  reason  that  in  a  majority  of  cases 
nothing  can  be  done  but  to  sell  off  the  birds 
and  begin  with  a  new  flock,  as  it  is  almost 
incurable.  It  may  be  noticed  by  the  feathers 
being  picked  bare  from  the  breast  and  ue-k, 
finally  every  portion  of  the  body  becoming 
nearly  naked,  the  cock  usually  being  the 
first  to  suffer.  The  cause  of  feather-pulling 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  lack  of  meat,  or 
some  element  required  as  food,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  Idleness  (and  over- 
feeding) is  at  the  foundation  of  the  vice. 
For  want  of  something  to  do  one  of  the  hens 
will  carelessly  pluck  a  feather  from  one  of 
their  number.  The  blood  at  the  end  of  the 
quill  being  relished,  the  hen  discovers  that 
she  can  be   furnished  with  an  unlimited 


STRANGE  HENS  IN  THE  FLOCK. 

It  is  the  strange  hen  brought  into  the 
flock  that  often  introduces  lice,  as  weU  as 
disease.  One  should  never  buy  a  hen  and 
put  her  with  the  home  flock  except  with 
the  greatest  caution.  No  matter  how  care- 
ful you  may  be,  should  the  strange  hen 
come  from  a  yard  containing  sick  birds,  one 
may  have  the  germs  in  her  system  and 
spread  the  disease  among  your  own,  or  a 
few  lice  may  be  on  her  body,  which  become 
the  parents  of  millions,  making  her  a  living 
hot-bed  of  pestering  lice,  from  which  they 
spread  over  the  entire  premises.  It  is  hard 
work  to  he  rid  of  lice,  and  it  does  not  pay 
to  run  any  risks.  Cholora,  roup,  canker, 
lice  and  feather-pulling  may  never  be  in 
your  flocks  until  some  new-comer  arrives, 
and  the  damage  she  may  cause  in  a  week 
will  be  a  hundred  times  her  value,  and  its 
effects  may  last  for  several  seasons.  It  is 
more  important  to  be  careful  now,  as  the 
warm  season  is  approaching  and  :he  risk  is 
greater, 
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A  HEN  AT  AUCTION. 

On  a  New  England  farm,  several  years 
ago,  says  George  Appleton, in  the  Metropoli- 
tan, an  auction  was  held  to  elose  an  estate. 
Sometime  before  the  auction  the  poultry 
was  disposed  of  at  private  sale  and  taken 
from  the  roost  at  night. 

The  next  day,  however,  a  little  old  lien, 
and  a  gaunt,  shabby  cockerel,  akin  to  the 
Brahma  breed,  appeared.  The  two  had  a 
private  roosting  place  somewhere,  and  had 
escaped  removal  with  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
The  heu  made  much  sport  at  the  auction 
and  had  a  subsequent  history. 

The  lien  was  old— some  said  at  least  ten 
years  old;  she  had  spurs  nearly  an  inch 
long;  the  bodv  and  plumage  weie  like  those 
of  the  brown  Leghorn,  but  there  was  only 
a  trace  of  a  comb,  and  the  legs  were  almost 
as  short  as  bantam's  legs — yellow  as  gold 
and  sufficient  for  her  walking  and  scratch- 
ing needs. 

She  was  a  talking  hen,  that  is,  she  had  a 
peculiar  cluck  or  chuckle  that  was  between 
a  crow  and  a  cackle,  and  yet  unlike  either, 
that  was  in  some  measure,  or  some  of  its 
measures,  musical,  at  least,  cheerful  and 
agreeable  to  hear.  And  she  was  the  most 
garrulous,  scolding  "talkative"  biddy  ever 
seen.  During  the  auction,  she  was  front 
and  foremost  In  any  group  where  a  sale  was 
going  on,  perching  on  everything  that  w  as 
offered  for  sale,  even  on  a  cow's  back,  where 
one  man  said,  she  had,  probably,  her  roost- 
ing place,  since  it  was  evident  that  she  knew 
enough  to  select  a  place  where  she  keep  her 
feet  warm. 

The  hen  was  followed,  as  far  as  he  dared, 
by  the  cockerel  which  she  abused  shame- 
fully. Occasionally,  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  the  sale,  she  Hew  at  the  cockerel, 
pecked  him,  and  then  walked  away  chuck- 
ling louder  than  ever.  A  man  present  who 
had  tarried  too  long  at  the  tap,  remarked, 
"Jus' like  Maria!  Alius  a  seoldin' an'  a 
cuffin,  but  smarter'n  chain  ligtniu'  I" 

At  last  everything  was  sold.  The  hen 
that  had  attracted  so  much  attention,  and 
caused  so  much  amusement  during  t  he  sale, 
was  now  perched  on  a  wagon  top,  calmly 
surveying  the  scene,  and  chuckling,  scold- 
ing with  great  energy,  perhaps  for  the  ben- 
etit  of  the  cockerel'  that  had  mounted  a 
wheel  in  his  attempt  to  follow  her. 

The  auctioneer  exclaimed,  "  Hold  on  ! 
Not  all  sold  yet!  How  much  for  the  hen 
ind  her  mate  ?  You  can  sell  the  hen's  spurs 
10  buy  a  coat  for  the  cockerel!  How 
much '? "  The  man  who  had  referred  to 
"Maria"  declared  that  that  was  always  his 
luck,  that  when  something  good  was  going, 
he  had  no  money  to  buy.  But  the  bidding 
was  lively.  Slarted  at  twenty-five  cents, 
the  hen  and  cockerel  were  knocked  down  at 
three  dollar:-  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Several  bidders  had  been  so  much  amused 
by  her  antics  that  they  were  willing,  evi- 
dently, to  pay  more  than  the  hen  was 
worth.  (But  it  was  not  a  bad  bargain. 
When  taken  in  hand  the  body  of  the  heu 
was  found  to  be  an  ideal  body  from  a  fanJ 
cier's  view — compact,  round,  solid,  yellow. 
The  hen  was  mated  with  a  Dorking  cock, 
and  from  them  sprung  a  race  of  fowls  equal 
to  any  thoroughbreds  known,  as  market 
fowls — fowls  with  small  bones,  small  waste 
pit  and  great  capacity  for  taking  on  flesh 
compactly  and  quickly.  No  fowls  bred 
ever  produced  so  much"  flesh  on  the  same 
space — on  bones  so  small  that  they  ap- 
peared to  be  designed  for  a  smaller  bird.  It 
was  called  the  "Butter"  breed,  and,  in  the 
place  where  bred,  was  the  favorite.  There- 
fore the  price  paid  for  the  original  hen  was 
not  high,  considering  her  subsequent  util- 
ity.) 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

According  to  the  instructions  sent  out  by 
a  Cleveland,  Ohio,  linn,  to  shipper--,  poul- 
try must  be  dressed  according  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  market  to  which  you  in- 
tend to  ship.  Scalded  poultry  brings  much 
higher  prices  than  dry  picked,  and  the  fol- 
lowing directions  must  be  strictly  ob- 
served: 

Leave  the  feet  on  and  never  draw  the 
entrails.  Cut  off  the  head  and  tie  the  skin 
ov  r  .he  neck  bone.  The  legs  and  uecks  of 
turkeys  and  chickens  should  be  dry  picked 
in  ueuiately  after  killing,  to  prevent  dis- 
coloration when  exposed  to  air.  The  water 
for  scalding  should  be  boiling  hot.  Im- 
merse the  bird,  holding  it  by  the  legs,  and 
lift  it  up  and  down  two  or  three  times  in 
thewaier.  Immediately  after  scalding  re- 
move all  feathers  ami  pin  feathers  very 
e)  an  and  without  breaking  the  skin.  After 
seal  lii  g  ducks  or  geese  wrap  them  in  a 
cloth  abuUt  two  minutes.  Then  the  down 
will  a-ily  come  off  with  the  feathers.  All 
poll]  ry  should  be  plumped  afier  picking 
by  dipping  for  an  instant  in  boiling  hot 
Water,  then  thrown  into  cold  water  and  left 
for  abu ut  ten  minutes.  Avoid  cutting  or 
bruising  the  skin  or  Mesh.  Poultry  should 
be  entirely  cold  but  not  frozen  before  being 
parked.  If  any  animal  beat  remains  it  al- 
wavs  arrives  in  bad  condition.  Chickens 
and  ducks  may  be  shipped  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  bul  turkeys  should  be  shipped  in 
boxes  only,  «s  they  get  bent  and  twisted 
too  much  'n  barrels.  For  packing  material 
use  only  very  clean,  dry  wheat  or  rye 
straw.  Never  use  oat  straw.  Bro  n  papt  r 
may  be  used.  Place  a  layer  of  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  package,  then  alternate  layers 
of  poultry  and  straw,  stowing  snugly,  back 
upward  and  legs  out  straight,  filling  so  that 
cover  will  press  down  snugly  upon  con- 
tents, keeping  them  snugly  in  place.  Al- 
ways put  different  kinds  in  separate  pack- 
age's if  possible.  Mark  weight  and  kind  on 
gover  and  mail  advice  of  shipment  at  once, 


WINTER  DISEASES  OF  STOCK. 

"Whenever  a  persistent,  bard  frost  sets  in 
farmers  have  trouble  with  their  live  stock, 
either  horses  or  cattle,  or  perhaps  both.  At 
times  the  cattle  may  be  all  right,  but  the 
horses  all  wrong.  To  the  farmer  it  is  a  mys- 
tery, and  he  is  often  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
the' sudden  sickness  and  death  among  his 
stock.  The  microscope  has  in  later  years 
dispersed  much  of  the  mystery  in  which 
these  visitations  were  enveloped,  for  it  has 
been  shown  that  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases 
of  mankind  are  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
minute  micro-organism  in  the  system,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  in  the  blood  gen- 
erally, anil  that  these  organisms  are  of 
vegetable  origin  principally.  Now,  if  this 
is  so,  and  bacteriology  proves  it  to  be  so, 
why  should  our  animals  be  exempt  ?  Are 
they  not  more  exposed  to  risk  of  the  incur- 
sion of  the  vegetable  forms  of  life  deletori- 
ous  to  health  ?  During  sharp  frosts  the 
ponds  are  frozen  up,  the  roofs  of  the  barns 
often  have  to  furnish  the  water  on  many 
farms,  and  as  the  snow  melts  it  brings 
down  much  of  the  vegetable  fungus  cover- 
ing the  roof  and  animal  matter,  too,  for  the 

roof  holds  this  as  well.  Decomposition 
takes  place  and  develops  germs  deleterious 
to  health.  Again,  fodder  is  thrown  around 
in  a  careless  manner,  to  become  a  vehicle  to 
convey  disease  germs.  Mildew  on  corn, 
corn  fodder,  hay,  etc.,  particularly  straw, 
is  nothing  else  limn  vegetable  organisms  in 
development.  Musty  oats  should  be  exam- 
ined under  a  microscope,  and  the  facts  re- 
vealed will  arouse  the  farmer  to  realize  the 
importance  of  investigation  into  the  state 
of  feed  stuffs  in  winter  and  lead  him  to 
adopt  measures  to  prevent  these  serious 
winter  visitations  of  disease. 

Good  barns  are  needed  wherein  to  stack 
provender  for  winter  use.  Stacking  in 
dirty  farm-yards  should  cease.  The  pro- 
vender should  be  inclosed  in  good  barracks 
— the  corn  and  oats  stored  in  a  dry  granary 
and  the' corn  fodder  kept  under  cover  and 
off  the  ground.  Water  should  be  boiled 
when  it  comes  off  the  roof  or  out  of  a  stag- 
nant jjoiid  in  winter,  and  such  attention  will 
stop  much  of  i  his  trouble  and  loss.  Medical 
treatment  is  not  a  succe.-s  in  combatting  the 
effects  produced  by  these  vegetable  organ- 
isms, as  these  organisms  multiply  apace  in 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  that  become  the 
hosts,  nolens  volens,  so  that  death  claims 
the  animal  as  its  victim  before  the  remedy 
can  extinguish  the  microbes. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  cows 
have  suffered  considerably  over  a  wide  area 
from  a  low  form  of  vegetable  life  attacking 
the  mouth  and  digestive  tract;  even  the 
feet  became  excoriated.  Their  mouths,  lips 
cheeks,  gums  and  tongues  were  attacked, 
the  fungus  fixing  itself  in  the  interstices  of 
the  teeth;  the  mucous  membrane  was  de- 
stroyed by  it,  the  breath  becoming  offensive 
in  consequence,  ropy,  unhealthy  mucus 
and  saliva  dribbling  from  the  mouth,  and 
loss  of  power  of  deglutition  was  marked. 
Some  died,  butthosesubmitted  to  treatment 
recovered.  Now  it  seems  that  horses  and 
dogs  are  having  a  somewhat  similar  form  of 
tongue  and  throat  trouble,  and  as  the 
canines  breathe  through  the  mouth  this 
condition  is  serious  with  them.  Many  have 
died  and  many  more  have  been  shot  for  fear 
of  rabies  Horses  affected  appear  dull  and 
listless,  the  pupils  dilated,  pulse  about 
forty,  breathing  about  twelve,  or  natural; 
the  temperature,  but  little  elevated  at  first, 
will  go  a  little  uelow  normal.  They  will 
fall  down  in  a  day  or  so  and  die  without  a 
struggle.  In  districts  affected  the  animals 
should  be  treated  to  an  ounce  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  in  half  a  bucket  of  (dean  water 
daily.  The  mouths  should  be  mopped 
twice  a  day  as  soon  as  they  are  found  amiss 
with  the  following:  R. — Tincture  ferri 
perchloride,  four  ounces ;  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, one  ounce;  water,  eleven  ounces. 
Dress  every  part  carefully.  As  to  medicine 
this  should  be  given  hypodermically  by  a 
doctor  to  be  of  any  decided  value  if  "the 
germs  have  taken  the  citadel  by  storm,  but 
in  ordinary  use  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
appears  to  have  a  determined  effect  on 
micro-organic  life,  and  if  given  with  care 
may  save  animals  when  the  doctor  cannot 
be  reached.— Baltimore  Sun 


THEY  CANNOT  LET  GO. 

The  mechanism  of  the  leg  and  foot  of  a 
chicken  or  other  bird  that  roosts  on  a  limb 
is  a  marvel  of  design.  It  often  seems 
strange  that  a  bird  will  sit  on  a  roost  and 
sleep  all  night  without  falling  off,  but  the 
explanation  is  perfectly  simple.  The  ten- 
don of  the  leg  of  a  bird  that  roosts  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  when  the  leg  is  bent  at  the 
knee  the  claws  are  bound  to  contract,  and 
thus  hold  with  a  sort  of  death  grip  the 
limb  round  which  they  are  placed.  Put  a 
chicken's  feet  on  your  wrist  and  then  make 
the  bird  sit  down  and  you  will  have  a  prac- 
tical illustration  on  your  >kin  that  you  will 
remember  for  some  time.  By  this  singular 
arrangement,  seen  only  in  such  birds  as 
roost,  they  will  rest  comfortably  and  never 
think  of  holding  on,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
them -to  let  go  till  they  stand  up.— Globe- 
Democrat. 


THE  GOSLINGS. 

If  the  <dd  goose  is  permitted  to  do  so  she 
wdl  lake  her  young  to  the  water,  which 
does  no  harm  if  the  water  is  warm,  but  at 
this  season  keep  the  goslings  away  from 
ponds,  as  they  cannot  endure  the  chilling 
from  the  water.  Feed  them  on  grass,  milk, 
mashed  potatoes  and  ground  grain  three 
times  a  day 


DISEASES  OF  FOWLS. 

Head  Purple. — As  this  is  an  indication  of 
a  disordered  system  and  not  a  disease  in  it- 
self, a  few  pointers  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tions wll  be  in  place,  and  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  many  fowls  by  knowing  and 
watching  the  symptoms,  and  applying  im- 
mediately remedial  agents. 

The  head  and  comb  of  the  common  fowl 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  as  a  fairly  true  in- 
dex of  the  condition  of  its  health.  Intense) 
redness  does  not  indicate  fever,  however,  as 
fowls  are  not  much  subject  to  febrile  dis- 
eases, but  rather  of  an  organic  nature 
chiefly;  therefore,  when  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  bowels,  stomach,  oviduct,  etc., 
takes  place,  the  head  or  comb  cannot  be 
r<  lied  on  as  to  the  nature  and  location  of 
the  disease ;  consequently  experts  in  veter- 
inary science  have  recourse  to  feeling  the 
region  under  the  wing  and  almg  the  abdo- 
men to  the  vent.  A  little  practice  and 
study  will  greatly  aid  the  breeder  to  diag- 
nose the  disease,  locate  it  and  learn  much 
of  its  intensity. 

A  purple  head  and  comb  almost  invari- 
ably accompany  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  brain  and  other  vital  organs,  and  is 
also  present  in  asphyxia,  apoplexy,  cholera, 
etc.  When  this  symptom  is  noticed,  and  at 
the  same  time  no  undue  looseness  of  bow- 
els, vyith  milky  evacuations,  or  straining, 
griping  and  discharge  of  green  and  sulphury 
matter,  as  in  the  case  of  consumption  o'f 
the  bowls  and  cholera,  you  will  know  that 
congestion  has  taken  place,  and  that  the 
blood  and  vital  organs  must  be  aroused  to 
healthy  action  by  two-grain  doses  of  cal- 
omel and  ten  of  jalap  twice  aday,  until  the 
system  is  relieved  of  morbid  matter;  then 
tone  up  by  giving  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
quinine  and  iron  mixture.  These  remedies 
will  often  save  a  fowl  if  given  on  the  first 
appearance  of  congestion.'  a  simple  aperi- 
ent like  Epsom  salts  is  splendid  in  such 
cases,  say  half  a  teaspoonful  for  a  dose.  It 
is  much  better  than  castor  oil,  which  seems 
to  do  no  real  good  when  given  to  poultry, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  chemical 
properties  which  come  in  contact  with  it  in 
the  system  and  affect  a  change  in  its  nature. 
In  case  of  brain  disorder  give  three-grain 
doses  of  bromide  of  potassa  twice  a  day, 
followed  by  aperient. 

Head  Twisted.— This  may  arise  from 
paralysis  of  some  of  the  nerves  or  gan- 
glions of  the  brain,  or  spinal  inflammation, 
or  it  may  be  congenital  and  organic.  In 
the  latter  case  the  fowl  should  oe  killed,  as 
there  is  no  use  to  doctor  it.  Sitting  hens, 
those  weakened  from  steady  laying  and  sit- 
ting, and  of  a  nervous  character,  are  some- 
times affected  in  this  way,  but  it  usually 
comes  from  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  or 
from  long-continued  posture  in  a  narrow 
place,  forcing  the  head  to  assume  a  twisted 
shape. 

The  tremulous  motion  of  the  head,  the 
wildness  of  the  eyes,  with  distension  of  the 
pupil,  are  signs  of  brain  or  spinal  disorder, 
and  if  it  does  not  readily  yield  to  bromide 
of  pot  assa  and  one-grain  doses  of  podophyl- 
lin  daily,  medicine  is  useless  and  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  bother  with  the  fowl. 
The  fact  is  it  is  folly  to  spend  time  and 
money  doctoring  fowls  suffering  from  such 
complaints,  except  in  cases  of  temporary 
illness,  for  such  fowls  are  not  fit  for  breed- 
ing, and  little  confidence  can  be  placed  on 
them  for  laying.  A  valuable  bird  is  de- 
serving of  attention  when  sick,  but  when 
the  disease  threatens  to  impair  its  usefulf 
ness  forever  it  would  be  charitable  to 
shorten  its  life  and  save  it  from  much  su- 
fering.— Poultry  Monthly. 


PLUMAGE  OF  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 

The  plumage  of  the  cock  may  be  briefly 
described  as  head  bright  red;  hackle  the 
same,  or  with  a  yellower  tinge,  making  a 
tine  orange  color,  each  feather  having  a  dis- 
tinct black  stripe  down  the  center;  the 
plumage  of  the  back  and  sadtlle  to  corres- 
pond with  that  of  the  hackle;  the  breast 
solid  black,  rich  and  glussy ;  body  and  un- 
der-parts,  black ;  the  small  wings  display 
black  butts,  formed  by  the  black  end  of  the 
secondary  feathers,  the  outer  webs  of  which 
are  bay  in  color,  while  the  inner  webs  are 
black.  The  primaries  are  black  with  the 
exception  of  a  narrow  bay  edging  on  the 
outer  web.  The  wing-bows  are  red  and  the 
coverts  black  with  a  green  lustre,  and  form 
a  wide  bar  across  the  wings.  The  tail  is 
black,  the  greater  coverts  lutsrous  greenish 
black,  and  the  lesser  coverts  the  same  or 
edged  with  red.  The  whole  presents  a  solid 
builtbird,  red  or  orange  and  black  above 
and  black  beneath,  with  handsome  red 
Wings  beautifully  barred  with  black. 

The  hen  is  clad  in  a  rich  brown  garment, 
nearly  every  feather  of  which  is  hand- 
somely penciled  with  darker  brown,  or, 
what  in  many  cases  would  be  more  accur- 
ate to  say,  with  black.  The  general  brown 
colar  becomes  upon  the  neck  a  brilliant 
ruddy  gold,  with  a  broad  black  stripe  down 
the  center  of  each  feather,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  slightly  penciled.  The  main 
tail-feathers  are  black,  the  upper  ones  and 
the  coverts  being  penciled,  Given  a  good 
rich  body  color,  the  beauty  of  the  hen  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  completeness  with 
which  she  is  penciled.  Back,  body,  breast, 
throat,  wings,  and  even  the  feathers  upon 
i  he  shanks  and  toes  should  be  thoroughly 
penciled. 

The  character  of  the  penciling  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  Dark  Rrahina,  and  the  darker 
lines  should  follow  the  outlines  of  the 
feather.  They  should  be  as  distinct  as  pos- 
sible and  not  broken  and  wavy.  Accuracy 
of  penciling  is  a  great  excellence  and  atones 
in  the  eye  of  a  fan  ner,  for  a  multitude  of 
faults,—" Poultry  World, 


HENS  THAT  LAY  THE  MOST  EGGS 

If  it  is  intended  to  hatch  out  chickens  in 
March  or  April,  it  is  not  too  early  now  la 
separate  the  Hocks  and  select  those  that  are 
to  be  mated  together  for  breeding.  If  breed- 
ing for  fancy,  reject  all  that  are  not  true  to 
marking,  then  all  that  are  not  in  perfect 
order  and  in  good  style.  There  is  as  much 
in  the  style  in  which  a  perfect  cock  or  hen 
stands  as  there  ts  in  tli-j  style  of  a  carriage 
hor=e  if  the  eye  is  trained  to  take  notice  of 
it.  Next,  but  not  least  in  importance, 
choose  those  hens  that  lay  the  most  eggs, 
and  eggs  that  are  perfect  in  shell  and  in 
shape.  Some  habitually  lay  eggs  that  have 
rough  shells  or  that  are'  of  unusual  shapes, 
and  the  chances  are  that  ii  such  eggs  hatch 
at  all  they  will  produce  deformed  birds.  In 
maiing  sometimes  a  fault  in  either  male  or 
female  may  by  counteracted  by  a  tendency 
the  other  way  in  the  opposite  sex,  as  a  de- 
ficiency of  hackle  in  ciie  Brahma  hen  may 
not  appear  in  her  chickens  it  the  cock  ha  a 
very  heavy  hackle. 

When  mated,  giving  as  many  liens  as  are 
thought  right  to  one  cock,  give  them  jood 
care,  but  avoid  food  thai  is  too  stunula  Ug, 
Give  no  cayenne  pepper  or  other  spice  and 
not  much  cornmeal.  See  tuat  they  have 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  rather  '.ry  to  make 
them  defer  laying  until  many  the  time  tor 
them  to  lay.  If  they  are  pullets,  do  not 
save  the  eggs  until  tliey  have  la.  two  or 
three  at  least.  Managed  in  ibis  way,  (here 
is  a  good  chance  for  fertile  eggs  an",  good 
vigorous  chickens.  T  ey  u  u  il.y  ob  ter 
to  mate  the  old  hens  wilu  a  young  ^.ik  and 
the  old  cock  with  the  puilecs. 

If  simply  raising  chickens  to  replace  the 
old  fowls  next  fall,  or  for  market,  il  will 
pay  to  take  very  much  the  same  pains  in 
selecting  and  caring  lor  I  he  breeding  sioek, 
except  the  care  in  regard  to  feather  mark- 
ings. There  is  as  much  difference  in  die 
"producing  qualities  of  different  hens  as 
there  is  in  different  cows,  or  would  be  if  as 
much  attention  had  been  paid  to^breeding 
for  eggs  as  there  has  been  to  breeding  for 
milk.  The  tanner  who  has  a  cow  that  gives 
more  milk  than  any  other  likes  to  raise  the 
calves  from  her,  but  if  he  has  a  hen  that  lays 
more  eggs  than  another  he  seldom  knows 
it,  and  when  he  does  he  takes  no  pains  to 
select  her  eggs  to  produce  chickens  from,  as 
be  should  do. 

Those  who  have  incubators  and  want  to 
raise  broilers  for  market  may  start  them 
soon  if  they  can  get  eggs  enough,  but  they 
should  know  that  they  will  hatch  but  "a 
small  percentage  of  their  eggs,  if  they  get 
them  lrom  flocks  that  have  been  confined 
nearly  all  winter,  and  fed  upon  warm 
mashes  and  patent  egg  foods.  And  even 
the  few  that  do  hatch  out  will  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  strength  and  vitality,  and  will 
quickly'  yield  to  the  diseases  of  chicken- 
hood. — American  Cultivator. 


FOWLS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

In  discussing  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  different  breeds  of  fowls,  a  corres 
pondent  of  the  English  Live  Stock  Journal 
writes:  "Of  all  table  fowls  the  well-bred 
Dorking  still  stands  pre-eminent.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are:  first,  it  is  a  large-sized 
bird,  and  its  meat  is  tender,  savory,  and 
juicy;  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  firm  in 
texture.  Second,  the  breast  is  very  broad, 
deep  and  projecting.  This  is  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  the  fowl,  and  in  the  Dorking 
enables  one  to  cut  extra  wide  slices  from  it. 
The  shoulders  also  are  quite  full,  which  is 
another  good  point  in  its  favor.  Third,  the 
botly  is  a  long  parallelogram,  thus  making 
it  in  comparison  to  other  fowls  like  that  of 
the  Shorthorn  cattle.  The  Houdau  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  Dorkingof  all  other 
breeds,  both  in  size,  good  shape  and  quali- 
ties of  meat.  As  it  carries  a  fifth  toe  and  a 
top-knot,  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  a 
cross  of  the  Dorking  on  the  Poland  j  yet  1 
have  seen  it  stated  in  a  French  publication 
that  they  have  been  known  in  France  for 
upwards  of  300  years.  The  game  fowl  is 
fir.-t  quality,  hut  its  meat  is  of  different 
flavor  from  the  two  above,  resembling  that 
of  the  pheasant,  and  for  this  reason  many 
prefer  it.  The  size  varies  from  large  me- 
dium to  small,  and  it  tloes  not  carry  so 
much  meat  on  the  breast  in  proportion  to 
its  size  as  the  Dorking  and  Houdan.  This 
is  deep,  but  more  rounding  and  less  pro- 
jecting. Some  other  breeds  of  fowls  are 
well  shaped  and  moderately  full  in  ihc 
breast.  Among  these  1  have  found  the 
Dominique  superior.  Most  of  the  Eastern 
fowls  are  deficient  in  a  good  breast,  save 
the  Langshan,  which  is  said  to  be  pretty 
fair  in  this  point.  The  others,  except  tin 
Brahma  now  and  then,  run  too  much  to 
rump,  where  they  are  extra  large.  As  the 
meat  here  is  not  equal  to  that  on  the  breast, 
and  is  rather  coarse,  they  do  not  excel  as 
table  fowls.  But  the  chickens  grow  large 
rapidly,  and  as  people  generally  are  not 
particular  as  to  the  quality  of  poultry,  they 
sell  well  and  are  popular  With  the  public, 
their  extra  size  bang  their  chief  merit." 


WHAT  FEED  IS  WORTH. 

The  department  of  agriculture  in  its 
December  report,  gives  the  value  of  corn  to 
fanners  at  o'J.i  cents  per  bushel,  ranging 
from  sixty  to  seventy  cents  in  Eastern 
sections  to  twenty-eight  cents  in  Nebraska. 
The  average  of  wheat  was  §3.2  cents  on 
December  1st,  the  next  lowest  being  64.5 
cents  in  1884,  and  a  year  ago  it  was  83.U 
cents.  The  value  of  oats  was  31.6  cents, 
nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  rye  54.8  cents, 
barley  47.2  cents,  buckwheat  53.4  cents, 
potatoes  67.3  per  bushel  against  37.1  cents 
last  year,  bay  §8.4'J  per  ton,  cotton  eighty- 
four  cents, 
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A  REVOLUTION  IN  KEEPING  POULTRY. 

The  following  article,  from  the  If.  H. 
Mirror  (Manchester,  N.  H.),  is  one  to 
which  we  desire  to  attract  particular  atten- 
tion. The  point  conveyed  by  the  article  is 
that  the  present  modes  of  keeping  fowls  are 
erroneous,  and  that  it  will  pay  the  farmer 
to  keep  poultry  on  the  farm,  allowing  large 
areas,  instead  of  limiting  the  hens  to  small 
spaces.  Bead  it  carefully,  and  we  believe 
each  reader  will  learn  something,  or  "  catch 
an  idea."  It  says: 

"There  ar?,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  flocks 
of  fowls  that  have  not  laid  a  dozen  eggs 
since  Thanksgiving,  although  apparently 
well  fed  and  properly  cared  for.  Of  course 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  condition  of  affairs, 
and  though  a  solution  may  not  be  found, 
there  is  yet  something  that  can  be  done  to 
avoid  the  loss. 

"The  first  thing  to  which  attention  may 
be  called  is  the  difference  in  which  the  hens 
are  kept  in  the  summer  and  the  mode  of 
management  in  the  winter.  All  birds  cease 
to  lay  and  produce  young  after  the  cold 
season  begins,  and  the  hen  in  her  wild,  or 
natural  condition,  is  no  exception,  but  as 
her  characteristics  have  been  changed  by 
domestication  she  can  be  induced  to  lay 
during  every  month  in  the  year  if  she  is 
given  suitable  quarters  and  food,  and  the 
conditions  are  favorable.  If  she  lays  best 
in  summer  ii  is  because  the  advantages  are 
then  in  her  favor,  but  if  she  is  to  lay  in  win- 
ter her  surroundings  should  approach  as 
nearly  to  the  requirements  of  the  warmer 
niontns  as  possible. 

"  Feed  will  not  make  a  hen  lay  unless  the 
hen  herself  is  in  a  condition  for  laying.  It 
is  true  that  food  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  and  if  plenty  of  food  in- 
sured an  abundance  of  eggs  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  eggs  in  the  winter  season,  as  it 
would  not  require  a  long  time  for  all  who 
are  interested  to  make  the  discovery,  but 
such  is  not  the  ease,and  the  large  number  of 
empty  egg  baskets  on  farms  where  the  hens 
have  been  well  fed  and  cared  for  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  same.  Nor  is  the  loss  due 
to  lack  of  warmth  in  the  quarters,  as  many 
flocks  that  have  been  kept  as  comfortable  as 
circumstances  permitted,  and  in  houses 
where  they  were  well  protected  from  cold 
and  storms,  have  been  unprofitable. 

"As  we  should  reason  together  on  this 
matter,  has  it  never  occurred  to  those  in- 
terested that  when  the  snow  covers  the 
ground,  and  the  hens  must  be  kept  inside  of 
the  poultry  house,  they  are  prisoners,  and 
almost  as  closely  confined,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
cooped  ready  to  be  shipped  to  market.  The 
usual  allowauce  of  space  suggested  for  a 
flock  of  hens  is  100  square  feet  of  room  for 
ten  hens.  This  means  that  a  poultry  house 
ten  feet  square  should  contain  ten  hens,  and 
each  hen  would  have  a  space  about  Z}£  feet 
square,  or  ten  square  feet.  Such  a  space  is 
no  doubt  ample  as  sleeping  room,  where  the 
hens  are  to  sit  on  the  roost  and  have  a  space 
before  them  for  breathing,  but  the  hen  does 
something  more  than  simply  roosting,  for 
she  cannot  thrive  if  deprived  of  exercise 
and  of  her  liberty,  any  better  than  can  an 
animal,  and  as  she  cannot  really  enjoy  her 
liberty  out  in  the  cold,  it  is  plain  that  some 
change  is  necessary  in  the  mode  of  keeping 
her  indoors. 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  and  more  profit- 
able, to  abandon  the  old  theories,  that  hens 
can  be  made  to  pay  by  keeping  them  well 
fed  and  comfortable  in  winter  (though  such 
are  necessary  adjuncts  to  success),  and  aim 
to  give  them  more  favorable  conditions  for 
exercise  ?  Suppose  that  a  flock  of  hens  was 
kept  in  a  house  16x32  feet,  with  windows  on 
all  sides  but  the  north,  would  it  not  pay  ? 
Such  a  house,  built  after  the  manner  of 
most  poultry  houses,  would  not  be  very  ex- 
pensive, though  it  is  admitted  that  it  would 
largely  exceed  in  cost  a  house  of  10x10  feet. 
If  the  flock  of  hens  did  not  exceed  ten  (or 
fifteen  as  a  maximum),  the  ten  hens  would 
have  512  square  feet,  or  over  51  feet  for  each 
hen.  Each  hen  would  then  be  able  to  work 
and  scratch,  and  if  the  building  was  well- 
lighted  there  would  be  no  desire  for  more 
liberty  if  the  floor  was  kept  well  covered 
with  litter,  and  grain  or  seeds  were  sought 
for. 

"Those  who  have  seen  covered  cattle 
sheds,  with  plenty  of  room,  and  the  cattle 
protected  and  warm,  can  easily  compare 
such  a  condition  with  cattle  kept  in  stalls. 
The  one  was  at  liberty  and  the  other  iu 
prison.  The  one  could  move,  had  freedom, 
could  retire  away  from  its  comrades  to  a 
distance,  or  return  at  will,  but  the  other 
had  nothing  to  do  but  remain  on  a  limited 
area  and  eat  and  sleep.  Fowls  are  more 
active  in  their  habits  than  cattle  and  require 
much  more  room  in  proportion  to  size. 
When  they  are  closely  confined  they  will 
not  give  good  results.  Confine  a  hen  in  a 
small  box  or  coop,  away  from  the  flock,  and 
she  will  lose  flesh  instead  of  fattening. 
Association  is  required  and  desired,  but 
nevertheless  there  are  times  when  the  hen 
wishes  to  be  away  from  her  comrades,  even 
if  only  to  separate  from  the  crowd.  Hens 
will  readily  seek  different  directions  when 
at  work,  unless  induced  to  scratch  together 
by  some  choice  food  not  always  obtainable, 
or  which  is  plentiful.  At  night  all  will 
come  together  and  sit  side  by  side  on  the 
roost. 

"The hens  should  have  more  room  on  the 
farm.  Yards  are  not  suitable  for  hens  in 
summer,  and  small  houses  are  npt  promo- 
tive of  egg  production  in  the  winter,  The 
aim  In  view  U  to  get  eggs,  and  ff  a  }|uudrecj 


hens  are  kept  under  favorable  conditions 
they  will  give  as  much  profit  as  two  ordi- 
nary cows,  but  the  time  has  come  for  all  to 
discuss  the  question  whether  there  has  not 
been  a  mistake  made  in  not  giving  the  hens 
plenty  of  room  in  winter,  and  if  it  will  not 
pay  to  endeavor  to  have  "  summer  condi- 
tions "  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
The  feed  has  not  been  considered  in  this 
article,  the  object  being  to  call  attention  to 
■the  modes  of  keeping  the  hens,  and  for  each 
reader  to  ask  himself  why  his  hens  did  not 
lay  when  eggs  were  selling  at  fifty  cents  per 
dozen  and  then  let  him  look  at  his  horse 
stable,  cow  shed  and  poultry  house,  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  cause  of  the  drawback, 
and  no  doubt  all  will  form  one  opinion — 
lack  of  room  in  the  poultry  house." 

The  object  of  the  article  is  to  show  that 
while  the  conditions  may  be  favorable  in 
summer  the  fowls  are  prisoners  in  winter. 
Whether  it  is  not  better  to  build  larger 
poultry  houses,  or  provide  large  covered 
sheds  for  winter  use,  than  to  give  the  hens 
such  restricted  limits,  is  brought  up  for 
consideration.  The  cost  may  be  greater, 
but  so  will  the  profit.  Nothing  is  as  un- 
profitable as  a  flock  that  does  not  lay  at  all, 
and  when  the  flock  is  very  large  the' addi- 
tion of  only  one  egg  per  week  from  each 
hen,  with  prices  up  as  was  the  case  this 
season,  will  be  quite  a  large  sum  secured 
during  the  cold  months. 


CHICKS  IN  BROODERS. 

How  can  we  advise  readers  when  they  ask 
questions  without  giving  us  the  whole  facts  ? 
We  are  always  willing  to  oblige,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  know  as  much  about  the  oper- 
ations as  the  reader.  A  lady  at  Newton, 
la.,  asks  iu  regard  to  chicks  in  the 
brooder,  saying:— 

"I  have  an  incubator.  How  often  should 
the  eggs  be  turned,  and  at  what  time  ?  The 
chickens  do  all  right  until  about  the  seventh 
day,  when  their  feet  begin  to  shrivel.  They 
grow  poor  in  the  body,  and  finally  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs.  They  get  limber  at  the 
joints.  The  chicken  lives  for  two  or  three 
days  and  dies.  I  keep  the  brooder  from 
ninety  to  ninety-five  degrees.  I  have  the 
Plymouth  Kock  chickens,  and  keep  them  in 
a  good,  dry,  warm  house  with  plenty  of 
sun.  Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  and 
what  to  do  for  them." 

Now,  the  most  important  pari  of  the 
above  was  omitted— the  kind  of  brooder- 
She  does  not  state  if  the  brooder  has  lop  or 
bottom  heat,  and  of  course  we  are  unable  to 
give  an  intelligent  reply.  If  the  floor  of  the 
brooder  is  too  warm  the  result  is  usually 
leg  weakness  in  chicks,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  such  is  the  fault  in  the  above  case. 
It  is  very  important  for  us  to  know  all,  if 
we  are  expected  to  assist  readers.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  hundreds  of  miles  from  you, 
perhaps,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  operations,  hence  details  are  essen- 
tial. 

LICE  AND  GAPES. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  gapes  are 
caused  by  lice,  aud  occasionally  some  bold 
advocate  steps  forward  in  support  of  the 
claim.  Mr.  T.  B.  McHenry,  of  Stillwater, 
Pa.,  insists  that  lice  cause  gapes,  and  he 
believes  that  writers  are  ignorant  on  the 
subject,  as  he  says: 

"  I  think  most  of  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  gapes.  I 
have  found  by  examination,  that  they  are 
caused  by  the  large  lice  on.the  heads  of  the 
chicks,  and  the  nearer  one  can  get  rid  of  the 
lice,  the  less  gapes." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  McHenry  as  to 
the  cause.  We  admit  that  if  there  are  lice 
there  may  be  gapes,  as  filth  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  we  do  not  see  how  the 
louse,which  is  an  entirely  different  creature 
from  the  gape  worm,  can,  in  any  manner, 
propogate  gape-worms.  Some  affirm  that 
the  earth-worm  also  propagates  the  gape- 
worm.  It  may  be  stated  that  nearly  all 
worms  prefer  a  damp  or  moist  soil,  and 
which  is  rich,  hence  the  conditions  that  are 
favorable  to  the  earth-worm  are  also  favor- 
able for  the  gape-worm.  Salt  and  lime  will 
destroy  both. 

THEY  SCORE  ALIKE. 

In  the  Poultry  Yard  is  a  long  criticism  of 
the  method  of  judging  at  the  New  York 
Show,  by  Mr.  Felch.  Leaving  out  all  that 
he  says  in  order  to  get  at  the  main  point, 
we  take  an  extract,  as  follows  : 

'•  I  say  now  that  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
one  of  these  judges,  when  he  scores,  scores 
so  close  to  me  that  we  may  be  said  to  score 
alike.  Then,  if  comparison  judging  throws 
us  so  far  apart,  and  we  commence  to  fall 
back  ou  the  assertion  that  it  is  difference  of 
opinion,  it  is  high  time  we  both  came  back 
to  the  Score  card." 

We  can  affirm  aud  prove  that  one  judge 
will  not  score  alike,  the  same  bird,  in  all 


sections.  The  old  fad  of  Judges  scoring 
alike  by  adding  up  the  totals  is  becoming 
obsolete.  As  there  is  seldom  a  bird  at  a 
show  scoring  less  than  85,  or  over  95,  there 
is  only  ten  points  difference,  and  just  how 
to  score  without  being  nearly  alike  is  more 
of  a  mystery  than  being  alike.  The  whole 
system  of  allotting  defects  is  wrong.  No 
bird  should  be  considered  perfect  in  any 
section,  for  no  bird  can  be  perfect  in  com- 
parison with  the  ideal.  The  best  bird  ever 
shown  should  not  reach  90  points. 


MR.  BABC0CK  AND  REVISION. 

Mr.  H.S.Babcock,  in  the  Poultry  Monthly, 
has  the  following  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
the  next  revision,  and  it  will  be  well  for 
those  interested  to  understand  the  matter: 

"  By  this  vote,  it  has  rendered  the  re- 
vision of  the  Standard  inlS93  impossible; 
that  is,  legally  impossible.  Had  the  A.  P.  A. 
met  in  Worcester  or  Rochester,  and  repealed 
the  Buffalo  vote  of  1889,  whereby  the 
Standard  was  to  stand  unaltered  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  that  is,  not  until  1894, 
and  had  amended  the  constitution  by  ex- 
punging the  clause  adopted  at  Charleston 
in  reference  to  the  Standard,  "  which  may 
be  revised  once  in  five  years,  and  not  of- 
fener,"  the  way  would  have  been  cleared  for 
a  revision  of  the  Standard  at  Chicago. 
But,  as  it  has  been  voted  to  meet  at  Chicago, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  those  who  voted 
for  this  place  of  meeting,  did  so  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  preventing  a  revision  of 
the  Standard  at  that  time." 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Babcock,  we 
will  say  that  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
practice  should  have  reminded  him  that  a 
simple  resolution  passed  by  one  meeting 
may  be  repealed  at  any  meeting  following. 
The  meeting  cannot  alter  its  laws  without 
due  process,  but  no  meeting  can,  by  a  reso- 
lution, prohibit  the  work  of  the  next  one. 
If  the  Los  Angeles,  Worcester,  or  any  other 
meeting,  had  the  right  to  say,  by  resolution 
only,  what  should  or  should  not  be,  so  has 
the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Chicago.  If  the 
meeting  at  Rochester  voted  to  extend  the. 
time  one  year  longer  for  revision,  as  it  is 
claimed  it  did,  then  the  meeting  at  Chicago 
can  make  it  one  year  shorter.  It  will  be 
five  years  since  the  Standard  was  revised, 
when  the  Chicago  meeting  occurs,  and  the 
Chicago  meeting  can  pass  as  many  legal  res- 
olutions as  was  done  at  Rochester.  Unless 
there  was  some  provision  of  the  constitution 
made,  Rochester  had  no  right  to  bind  Chi- 
cago. 

We  do  not,  however,  believe  it  wise  to  re- 
vise the  Standard  at  Chicago.  The  proper 
committees  have  not  been  appointed  for  all 
emergencies,  and  the  work  cannot  be  done 
thoroughly.  We  are  in  favor  of  waiting 
until  1891,  but  it  must  not  be  forced  on  the 
members  to  postpone  action. 


CANNIBAL  FEATHER  PULLERS. 

When  birds  begin  to  pull  feathers  from 
each  other  there  is  no  limit  to  their  work. 
One  of  our  subscribers  in  Pennsylvania  had 
a  flock  which  began  to  eat  each  other  up, 
like  cannibals.  Here  is  his  letter: 

"I  had  a  pen  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
which  some  time  ago  began  to  pull  feathers 
out  of  each  other,  and  a  few  days  ago  they 
killed  one  of  the  pullets  and  ate  a  good 
portion  of  her  before  I  discovered  it." 

It  is  u  ;ually  when  fowls  are  confined  that 
they  begin  the  vice,  and  as  the  hens  cannot 
lay  eggs  and  be  constantly  making  new 
feathers  at  the  same  time,  they  become  use- 
less. It  is  difficult  to  effect  a  cure  without 
separating  the  hens  from  each  other.  When 
they  become  so  vile  at  it  as  is  stated  above, 
the  best,  easiest  and  surest  cure  is  to  put 
the  hens  into  a  pot-pie. 


WHICH  WAY  TO  CROSS. 

We  are  often  asked  which  is  the  better 
way  to  mate  breeds  when  crossing  them. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  many  in- 
quiries : 

"  I  want  to  cross  the  Brown  Leghorn  with 
the  Wyandotte.  Which  would  be  the 
better  way — to  use  a  Brown  Leghorn  male 
with  Wyandotte  hens,  or  a  Wyandotte  male 
with  Leghorn  hens." 

As  we  have  stated  before,  crossing  the 
breeds  simply  destroys  the  good  qualities  of 
both.  We  have  never  yet  seen  any  good 
results  from  crossing,  for  just  as  soon  as 
one  begins  it  he  finally  gets  down  to  scrubs. 

If  crossing  is  insisted  upon,  however,  we 
suggest  the  following  rules,  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide : 

First,  always  select  the  male  from  the 
smaller  breed.  A  cross  of  Leghorn  male 
with  Wyandotte  hens  will  probably  be 
better  than  the  use  of  a  Wyandotte  jnale 


with  Leghorn  hens.  Yet,  something  de- 
pends on  your  object  in  view. 

Second,  aim  to  have  the  breeds  somewhat 
alike  in  certain  respects.  Cross  yellow  leg 
breeds  with  breeds  that  have  yellow  legs. 
Never  cross  a  dark  leg  breed  with  a  breed 
possessing  yellow  legs.  Use  rose-comb 
breeds  with  breeds  possessing  rose-combs, 
and  try  and  have  breeds  as  nearly  alike  in 
color  as  possible,  such  as  White  Leghorn 
with  White  Cochin, or  Brown  Leghorn  with 
Partridge  Cochin. 

These  matters  are  not  very  important,  as 
a  cross  destroys  all  the  real  merits  of  the 
breeds,  but  they  will  at  least  serve  to  retain 
greater  uniformity,  and  make  the  cross-bred 
flocks  more  attractive  in  appearance. 


EATING  DISEASED  FOWLS. 

There  are  thousands  of  fowls  sent  to 
market  that  are  seemingly  healthy,  yet  di- 
seased, or  unfit  for  food.  But  very  few  per- 
sons are  aware  that  fowls  are  subject  to 
consumption,  diseases  of  the  liver,  scrofula, 
dropsy,  etc.,  yet  such  is  the  case.  When  a 
bird  is  killed  the  liver  should  be  red  when 
the  contents  are  removed  from  the  carcass. 
A  liver  of  a  pale  pinkish  color,  or  which 
is  a  yellowish  red,  denotes  something 
wrong,  and  when  the  liver  indicates  that  it 
is  diseased  the  body  is  diseased  also.  Roup  is 
a  disease  that  is  in  the  whole  system,  yet  it 
is  sometimes  present  in  a  whole  flock  be- 
fore it  is  discovered.  It  is  a  blood  disease, 
but  exists  in  many  forms  and  stages,  at 
times  resembling  diptheria  in  children.  A 
bird  once  affected  with  roup  should  not  be 
eaten  afterwards,  even  if  apparently  cured 
and  in  good  health.  Cholera  does  not  leave 
any  ill  effects  behind  it,  yet  after  it  has 
devastated  a  flock  the  germs  may  be  present 
on  the  premises.  Never  use  fowls  in  the 
family,  or  sell  them  to  others  as  food,  until 
satisfied  that  they  are  in  perfect  health. 


If  you  want  to  raise  chicks,  do  not  forget 
that  they  are  as  tender  as  babies.  Care  is 
everything. 

ST.  BERNARDS  AT  STUD. 

Ph.  Scottish  Leader  fee  $"0;  Eboiacum,  fee  $f0- 
King  Kegent,  fee  $35. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  AT  STUD. 

Middy,  $25;  Jack  of  Clubs  $20:  Duke  Oban,  $15; 
Cherry  funch,  $15.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
Cermantown,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KOrACENTUNTILAFHRyOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
ZJJ~**"       STAMP  FOR  CMAL06UE  JfcT 

BOTKINGUBOTIONSctsj    crs  ftc  rfc 
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LAIYISON'S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

5»  ANI>  WIIITB. 
RS  EVERY  TIME.  EGGS 
I>  ItlU  [ DIM.  PENS,  nt 
.00  per  26.  810.00  per  65. 
GIVEN  THIS  STRAIN 
RS.  Orueregsrs  nt  once, 
low  price*.  Fine  circular 


RARRE 
PRIZE  WINNE 
1'KOM  30  H  RAN 
£3.00  per  13.  $5 
MORE  PRIZES 
THAN  ALL  OXH 
Slock  Tor  sale  at 
unci  price  list  Ire 


GEORGE  L.  LAMSON,  Jr. 

Box  (2,  WEST  ROYESTON,  MASS. 


IIuiuli  e  Ts  of  these  Rone  Cutlers  sold  nntl 
sales  increasing. 

WHY— They  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
cuts  all  Green  Boues  fine  enough  Tor  small 
chicks.  It  cuts  clear  meat,  vegetables  to  per- 
fection. It  has  an  automatic  feed.  It  takes  in  a  large 
bone4x6  Inches.  It  isn-nrranted  for  one  yearby 
hand  or  power.  If  \  mi  can  break  any  part  by  actual 
use  we  furnish  sucli  o  i  ts  free,  during  this  time,  it 
goes  at  a  low  rate  o i  night  as  cutters  are  all  crated. 
Knives  ami  cutter-head  all  one  solid  piece  of  chilled 
steel.  Do  not  buy  a  lione  Cutter  until  you  get  our 
price.  Valuable  testimonials,,  etc.  Mre  win  furnish 
\  on  ;i  Mijpci  ioi  mtti-r  al  a  price  vou  can  afford  to  pay. 

pur  cutter  was  entered  at  ►  ochester,  N.Y.,  for  ex- 
hibition and  was  very  highly  commended.  It  was 
not  entered  in  time  for  a  premium  and  therefore  did 
not  compete  for  a  premium.  Uet  our  circular,  which 
shows  vou  good  men's  opinion  oh  this  cutfer,  by 
actual  use. 

IVEI^TEB  *  II  tX.VCM, 

•     -     ;    1  '      »  .mono vf n  Jt,  Y* 


13 


Get  dr.  cut  and  best  of  testimonials  on  our  Bone 
Cutter.  Webster  &  Hanuum,  Oazenovia,  N   X . 


s  for  hatcMng,  10  varieties,  purebred  poultry, 
"rite,       H.  B.  SWARNE8,  Plaiufield,  Pa. 


B 
H 


ddress  Frank  Bubler  for  Cata-.  eggs  for  hatcblng 
L.  a  specialty.  1903  N.  Western  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Langshans,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  B.  eggs, 
.  |1.50  per  15.   II.  J.  AHI.„Carll»le,  Pa. 


uguenot  P'l'try  Y'ds.  M.P.D'ks,B.P.R'ks,W. 
Wyans.,  Lt.Brahs.  C.  S.  DorrelL  Kossville,  N.Y. 


H 


ere  it  Is,  |1. 25  and  II. 50  per  setting,  from  choice 
Bar.and  W.R'ks.  Samuel  Millikln,  Brookville.O 


B 


P.  Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Dark  Hrah- 
mas.  Eggs  f  1.60  per  13.  \V.  E.B.Dora,  Loxa,  111. 


s 


O.  DORKINGS.    EGGS  $1.00  FOR  13. 
J.  I*.  KICK,  Reaavelaeivllle,  S.  Y. 


o 


ur  Bone  Cutter  does  not  clog  with  green  bones  nor 
meat.     Webster  &  Hanuum,  Cazenovia,  f\  Y. 


8, 


lend  5  cent*  Co-  new  "Treatise  on  Poultry  Cul- 
>  ture,  "P'ltry  Cata.  W.D.Fon.es.Montowese,  Ct. 

C.B. Leghorns  and  B. P. Hocks.    Eggs  $1  per  15. 
Pleasure  P.  Yards,  Box3l,  Marysville,  Pa. 


F 


lor  Sale  Cheap.  — Strictly  pure  B.  Plymouth  eggs. 
Write,   H.  M.  ReUeliD.au,  Mlllhousen,  Indiana. 


B 


P.  Rocks,  Bl.  Langshans,  G.  Wyans.  Eggsri 
•  per  13.        Mrs.  Sue  C.  searight,  Carlisle,  Pa 


The  Webster  *  Ilannnm.  Oazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Green  boue  Cutter  lias  an  Automatic  Feed. 

Lt.  Brahma,  »1.50  for  13;  S.O.  B.  Legs., n. no  for  13, 
A  No.  1  6tock.     C.  C.  CRAYER,  York,  Pa. 


s|*l  for  13.  Pure  bred  Lt.  Brabmas  and  S.  C. 
'  Legs.   Mrs.  P.  W.  Hartwell,  Le  Itoy,  N.  Y. 


E8fv 


EE 


gs.  L'd  and  W.  Wvan.,  B.P.R'ks  and  R.C.  B. 
,egs.,  13,$1;26, $1.50. Geo. Struble,  Pequanac,  N.J. 


P?riC.T7'/"~1  i~1  C!  My  hens  lav  all  winter. 
OU    JliVTvTio.  S.  J.  Bishop,  Cheshire, Conn. 

Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  $2  50  for  13:  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn 
and  B.P.Rock, $1  for  13.   A. C.  Fulton,  York,  1'a. 

-|  rr  3x3  foot,  hot-bed,  sash  and  glnss,  $10.00  cash. 
JL  I  •  L.  M.  Deved,  Phlllipsport, Sullivan, Co. ,N.Y. 


r.  J.  H.  Smith,  breeder  of  high  class  poultry. 
Eggs  in  sea.  9  kinds.  P.O  Box  113,  Dows.Iowa. 


Green  bones,  meat,  vegetables  easily  cut  with  our 
cutter.  Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


A' 

Fo 


ddress  Mrs. H.H.English,  New  Palestine,  Mo., 
for  pure  bred  S.  C.  B.Leg.and  Bu.  Cochin  eggs 


rSaIe.-L.B.C'k'ls,?2:L.B.P.R.S.C.B.Legs., 
eggs $1.50  per  13.    Mrs.  J.  Scofleld,  Lisbon,  Ills. 


PRock  and  D.  Brahma  eggs  for  hatching. 
•  Obwebetuck  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Windham,  Ct. 

Pure  green  bone  meal,  Gran,  bone  and  crushed 
oyster  shls.  No  Cheni.J.  H.  Slack,  Bl'msb'y,  N.J, 

AS.  Swartley,  Line  Lexington,  Pa.— Eggs  from 
•  prize  fowls.  15Var.  $1  per  15;  $3  per  52.  Cir.free. 

C.  Brown  Leghorns,  choice  stock.  Eggs  $1  per  15. 
Pleasure  Poultry  Yards,  Box  34,  Marysville,  Pa. 


s 


>rlze  Winning-  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.   Wm.H.Van  Doren, Buckingham, 111. 


reen  Cut  Bone  f ufflcient  for  80  fowls  cut;  in  10 
\JT  minutes  by  hand     Particulars  free. 

WERSTER  A  HASfNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y, 

Colchester  Poultry  Yards,  Clark  H.  Otis,  Prop., 
Colchester,  Conn.   Breeder  of  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks 
exclusively.  8  yards  pure  bred  stock.   Eggs  $1  per  13. 

Leading  SI  rains   S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs  for 
lhatching.from  selected  stock  only.  $1  00  and  $1.25 
per  15.   Address  Box  41,  NewHollaud,  Pa. 

Indian  Game  and  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  $1.50  per  13. 
Imported  stock.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

91.  S.  PRATT,  Fayellevllle.  N.  Y. 


TT^ggs.  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,  $1.00  for  13;  Silver 
JTj  Spangle  Hainburgs,  $1.00  for  13.  EDMUND 
HAWH.E,  1108  Maryland  Ave.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

HOWELL'S  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown,  won 
35  prizes  in  189.!.    Circular  free.    Eggs  $2. 00  for 
13,  $5.00  for  40.      C.  E.  HOWELL,  1  .in lira,  N.  Y. 

EGGS.— R.  Cap,  Golden  and  S.  L.  Wyandotte,  L. 
Brahma,  B. P.  Rock,  Bl.  Minorca*  and  P.  Ducks, 
15,$1;  30,  $2      J. D. Brands, P.M., Warrington, N.J. 

Ground  Green  Bone,  2c.  per  lb.   Greyhound  Pup- 
plea,fawn  color.$15;  female,$5.   Eggs,  Ply. R'kv, 
Pk.  D'ks,  13,$2.   East  Side  P'ltry  Yds.jOlean.N.Y. 

FOR  SALE,  600  egg  Eureka  and  200  egg  Plneland 
Incubators,  In  good  order,  very  cheap.  Wff, 
H.  COOK,  Newark,  Del. 


E««*FORSFTTIXG.  Lt.  Brahma,  W.  P. 
Rock,  B.  Cochin  and  birds  for  sale  and  show 
stock.   None  better.      J.  A  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 

EGGS,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leg.,  ?1  for 
13,$3. 75  for  65  also  fine  pullets  and  cockerels  for 
sale.    F.  F.  ALDERFER,  Harleyavllle.  Pa. 


T71/"~1  /~1  CJ  express  paid. 
Xljl3r\jrio  and  W.  Wvan 


W.  and  B.  P.  Rock 
candotto  eggs  $2.00:  express 
paid.  A.  R.  ill  tint.  I  in  \  ion.  N.  \  . 

I Izht  Brahma*  and  Houdans.  eggs  from  stock 
J  that  Is  second  to  none.    $l.5u  per  13,  or  Si.no  per 
>0.  J.  A.  9IESSLER,  Itlalrslonn,  N  .  J. 


heap,  durable,  practical  and  warranted.  You 
take  no  chances  In  getting  our  Bone  Cutter. 
WEBSTER&  lU.VSl'JI,  Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 


c 


Yonng  chicks  lust  hatched  from  thoroughbred  P. 
Rocks  and  W.  Leghorns  at  7  cents  apiece,  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  also  a  few  choice  cockerels  at  $2.00 
each.  Stamp  torcir.  Jos.D. Wilson, Kosemont, « .J. 


The  Crenm  or  Mir  Earlh!  R.C.  It. Legs.,  B.  P. 
R'ks.Sll. Wyans..  Pk  Bant.  Nothing  but  high 
scoring  birds  In  our  breeding  pens!  tggs  and  Stock 
In  season.  Or.   Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colo. 

rXDIAX  GAME  EGGS  $!.00  per  15.  R.  C.  B. 
 i  a    rt     u      ■  D       \   .    .      ■    ■  ,  .  1,   1,     i.  —  i. 


We  save  hundreds  of  dollars  to  our  customers  by 
crating  our  Bone  Cutters  so  that  it  goes  as  4th 
class  freight.    Webster  Sc.  Hanuum, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

J II.  TERENS  A    SON,  IWishleot,  Win. 
«  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  lu  season.   Germanand  lop  ear  rabltin. 

BLACK  MINORCAS  and  INDIAN  GAMES, 
other  varieties,  eggs  for  hatching.    Rev.  L.  E. 
CRUMBLING,  Hall,  York  county,  Pa. 


rppQ  Direct  from  exhibition,  Bl.  Legs. .winners 
CUUO.  of  1st  and  special  premiums  Lancaster, 
Dec. '92,  Eggs  $1.50  per  Set.  H  E.Baxter,  Ledger,  Pa. 

WHITE  FOWLS,  Prize  winners,  92  to97.  Eggs. 
W. Cochins,  $2.50;  W.C.W. Polish,  $2;  S.C.W. 
Legs. ,$1.50.  Cir.free.  Geo.  A.  Frledrlchs,  Erie,  Pa. 

No  other  Rone  Cutter  ever  won  aprlze  of  any 
kind  over  ours.   Beware  of  other  misleading 
advertisements.  Webster  &  Hannum, Cazenovia.N.1  . 

EOSE  COMR  BLACK  MINORCAS  AND 
GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES.  Eggs.50c.each. 
TIIEO.  CAM PRELL,  Lexington,  Ky. 

PIIILA.  Show,  Jan.,  '92, 4  entries, 5  prizes.  Phtla., 
Feb.,  '93,81sts,22ds  Reading,  Dec. ,  '92,21  prizes, 
R.  and  S.  C.  B.  Legs  ,  Bar.  and  W.  P.  It'ks.  Clr. 
Eggs,  $1  per  13.    W.  \V.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

AMERICA'S  WHITE  WONDERS,  not  ex- 
celled by  any  breed,  for  beauty,  hardiness,  egg 
production  and  market  qualities,  large  size,  extra 
layers.  Circular.   Win.  N  .  French, New  Haven.Vt. 

!>  1>a-     TXT   F.  B.  Spanish.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  S.  S.  Ham- 
>V  •  burgs  and  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns.    Egg  $2.00 per 
.  Y..      13.   Satisfaction  guaranteed,  come  and  see  us.  Cir- 
cular.  Clark  Beham,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

Sp  111   I  CPUnDIIC  738  Sq.ft.ftoor  space.  V4 
.  L.  W.  LtunUnnO.  acres  for  runs.  Birds 

scored  and  mated  bv  J.  Y.  Bleknell.    Eggs  $125 
for  13.    Method  of  packing  unexcelled.  Circular. 
I IV.  W.  C  OLE,  LeRoy,  Gen.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FISH-SCALE  JEWELRY.  Elegant. arli-- 
tlc  and  durable.  For  price  list  send  lo 
MRS.W.  T  CATHCABT,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  «'..  516  3d  STREET,  N.  W.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 


"171 /~1  f~1  O  for  setting  from  B.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
JliVJTvTiO  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brabmas, 
M.  B.  Turkeys  and  Pekln  Ducks,  also  breeder  of 
Hamshiredown  Sheep,  English  Beagles  and  Fox 
Hounds.  A. El wyn  Strode, Box  1956,  Westchester,  Pa. 

LEGHORNS!  LEGHORNS !  Rose  Comb 
Brown  and  Single  Combed  Brown,  ((  roffut  and 
Forsyth  strains)  and  Single  Combed  White.  F.ggs 
and  stock  In  season.  H.  R.  PINNEY,  Calkins, 
Tin.,  Honesdale,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

TJTTITTT!  WYANDOTTES. 

JjUT  T  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

EGGS  $5.00  for  13,  from  prize  winning  birds,  while 
getting,  get  the  best. 

J.  D.WILSON. 

Worcester.  N.  Y. 

KNAPP  STRAIN. -W.Wyandottes,  S.  C 
W.  Leghorn  eggs  for  sitting.  $1  per  13, 
for  incubators  In  large  quantities,  83  per 
100  from  cross  breds.  Birds  bre<l  especially 
for  laying.   Stock  for  sale. 

B.  H.NOXON. 
Elm  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PEKIN  DUCKS  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC 
FARM  won  all  of  the  first  preniiuinns,  one  sec- 
ond, one  third  at  the  last  New  \  ork  Show.  Can  sell 
limped  number  of  eggs  from  first  premium  pen  as 
follows,  11  for  $2  50,  v!2for  $4  00,  from  others  11  for 
$1.25,  22  for  $2.00.    Discount  by  the  100. 

A.  J.  HALLO*  It,  Speonk,  L.  I. 


INDIAN  GAME  EGGS  V-.M  per  15.  R.  C.  II.  |  ■  |  MM" 

and  S.  C.  W. Leghorn, S.  Wyandotte, B. P.  Rock,  LJ  I  7  \,  |yl  ■  m/m  a  bm  a  a  a 

L.  Brahma,  W.  P.  Game,  Pekln  Duck  eggs.  $l.o<)  I     K  I VI  111  U I  l*  ft  S 

per  16.  W.  B.  CTJRTLSS  A  CO.,  Ransomyllle,  N.  Y.  ■  ■WBiiiWi  W  V*  ««# 


CPPC  70  varieties  of  the  finest  lot  of  land  and 
LUllO.  water  fowls  in  the  United  Slates.  Fowls 
for  sale  In  all  varieties.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  ilr- 
cular  free,  or  ten  cents  In  stamps  orsllver  for  my  fine 
Illus.  Cata.  telling  all  about  them  and  how  to  build 
a  hen-house  to  feed  and  manage  fowls.  Also  Vic- 
toria hogs,  address,   J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavlu,  Wis. 


Have  won  133  1st,  %2d,12  3i<l  and  2  4th  prizes  In  the 
last  16  months,  competing  with  all  the  leading  strains 
and  have  never  lost  a  special  for  large  size.  1H93  cata- 
logue gives  dates  and  places  of  winnings,  and  large 
cut  of  ltose  Comb  Black  Mluorcas. 


Box  150, 


Ceo.  H.  Northup, 


O-OLIDIHllSr  WYANDOTTES. 

G-ET  THE  33 33 1ST  ! 

The  Original,  Genuine  McKean  Strain. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.75  for  13,  $3.00  for  26,  eggs  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely 
go  any  distance  and  hatch  well.  Breeding  and  exhibition  Golden  VVyandottes  for  sale  after 
Sept.  1st,  1893. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOOTE  CHR0M0S  size  8  1-2x11  inches,  elegantly  CHR0M0  LITHO- 
GRAPHED in  six  different  colors.  Price  each  4  cents,  per  dozen  40  cents,  postpaid  by 
mail.    Orders  promptly  filled. 

 A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa.  


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE 

to  Poultry  Raisers,  the  finest  published, 
containing  8  colored  plates  and  40  fine  en- 
gravings of  poultry,  with  description  of 
each  variety  ;  tells  bow  to  raise  and  man- 
age poultry,  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
remedies  for  all  diseases,  60  pages  7  x  lu. 
Ready  for  distribution  Jan.  15, '93.  Send 
10c.  silver  or  stamps.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  HI. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


When  you  buy  a  Hone  Cutter  get  one  that  will  cut 
ei«»nr  meat,  the  VVebst  t.&  Hanuum  docs 
this  beautifully,  without  freezing  summer  or  winter. 


The  two  best  poultry  papenun  eartli  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  ct». 

and 

POIILTRV  KEEPER   50  et». 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  et». 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


(HrXMPioN  Incubators 

/l2v?-'  BROODERS 

f''m^Ku$$nl      WRITE"  FOR  CATALOGUE 

iWHpilf   FAMOUS  J^F'G-C°- 

33P^  Rc\N^sll  CH.CA.60.U.5JI 


S  BONE  GUTTER 


POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

the  most  economical  eeg 
iducing  food  in  the  world, 
t  will  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.     Name  this  paper. 

>   U      F.  W.  MANN, 

Tat.  June  15.'86.  Au«.  20. '89.    Milforil,  Mass. 

"1 J  one  Cutter  already  lor  power  as  well  as  band. 
1  )  w  arranted  not  to  clog  with  green  boor  or  clear 
meat.     Webster <fc  Hannum.  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 


S\Nr\YV<a 
STANDARD 


'  '-TRADE-  MftBIS 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  tla't  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forl'oultry  Houses 
$1.30  per  100  square 
feet  withOoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
i lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  ii  Uey  St.,N.  Y. 


Don't  get  a  Bone  Cutter  with  which  you  are  obliged 
to  do  all  the  work  with  one  hand,  with  ours 
you  can  use  either  hand.  Our  machine  feeds  itself. 
WEUSTER*  IMNM  .11,  Cazenovia,  .V  Y. 


"Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard." 
MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

PRICES  GUARANTEED  THE  LOWEST.— Distance  no 
obstacle;  we  equalize  freights   and  ship  everywhere. 

Our  Breeds:-!.  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS.  PLYMOUTH 
BOCKS.  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WYANDOTTS. 


Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

60  pages,  finely  illustrated,  full  of  information;  It 
tells  all;  send  for  it  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     SALINE.  MICH. 

k-  •    e    o  ^  •    ©    •    •  • 


Farm  for  sale  on  easy  terms,  containing 90 acres 
ot  Allenwood,  near  Spring  Lake  and  Sea  Girt,  N. 
J.  70  acres  tillable,  20  acres  lu  wood,  so  1  suitable  for 
any  kinds  of  crops,  good  market  for  poultry.  Veget- 
ables and  Milk.  House,  Barn  and  other  buildings. 
Possession  April  1st.  Address  R.  M.  JIOBTON, 
31  W.  65th  St.,  New  York. 

BUFF  LEGHORNS 

The  best  Ave  per  cent,  after  two  years  cull 
infr. 

Choice  cockerels.  Eggs  In  season.  Parent  stock 
Imported  by  myself  direct  from  Mrs.  Lister  Kays' 
best  yards. 

C.  W.  BISHOP,  VERONA,  N.  Y. 

THE    HYDRO   SAFETY  LAMP. 

Five  styles  and  sizes,  lorall  incubators  and 
brooders.  Always  safe  and  rel  iable. 
1  Freo  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  otbeia 
Manufactured  by  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  Sold  at  T»peka.  Han.  by 
J.  P.  Lucas;  at  San  Franeisco,  «  al..  by  Ueo  H. 
Croley,4i6  Sacramento  St.  Send  for  catalogue  with 
testimonials. 

GUI.  WOODS  .V  RRO,  Leaman  Place.Pa. 
•  Breeders  of  high  class  Indian  Uames.  Vutf 
and  Barred  Plymolh  Rocks,  have  a  large 
stock  of  Ind.  (iamesof  the  choicest  breeding  for 
sale  at  reasonable  prices.  Our  Games  scored  another 
great  victory  at  Lancaster,  Fa.,  Dec.  21  37. 
winning  1st  cock,  4th  hen,  1  and  2  cockrrels,  1  and  3 
pullets,  2  and  3  breeding  pens  and  special  for  best 
collection.  Eggs  for  hatching  after  February  15th. 
Write  for  prices. 

CDnMPIft  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  the 
O  r  U 11 U I H ,  Pharmacy.    Boerieke  A  Tafel. 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smitbfleld  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The  Poultry  Doctor,S5  pp.,  12mo, cloth, 50  cents. 


^CATALOGUE  ^JJ 

POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES^; 

NORTHUP'S 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  18  2.  1st  prize  o" 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  §25  la 
gold  for  b>-st  machine  in  show. 

riTlHE  iyilMCOVED  illONARCII  INC'I'BA- 
J_  TOR.  8000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  sat  sfact  ton 
evervwhere.  First  premiums  al  27  Consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  :i(i  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jas.  Rankin,  South  Easlon,  Mass. 

"YI7  by  don't  you  send  us  flO  ami  gel  that  P<  ne  Cut- 
TV  ter  you  hare  so  long  want' d,  r iid  gi  t  j  ur  liens 
to  laying  now  while  egg-  are  high  oil l  machine,  is  fully 
wa  ranted.   Webstei  \  Haiiiuiu  ,  <  azeuovia,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY, 

■war 


"Wormy  Fruit 
and  L«af  Blight 
of  Apples,  Peara, 
Cherries,  and  Plume 1  , 
prevented ;  also  Grape 
and  Potato  Rot^ — by 
Bpraying  with  Stalil'L, 
Double  Acting  ExcelHior 
Spraying  Outrita.  Best 
in  the  market.  Thousands  i 
in  use.  Catalogue,  describ- 
ing all  insects  injurious  to  " 
fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.STAHL.Quincy.lll 


Poultry 
Supplies. 


It  illustrates  . 

the  most  complete  line 

ever  offered. 

FREE   

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

si7  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


rrihe  smallest  chick  can  eat  cut  bone  cut  with  our 
JL  cutter.         WEBSTER  A  IHWI  n. 

Cazenovia,  N  .  V. 


jtfEPO'MY 
BROODER 


E.F.H0DG50N,  MASS. 


Tf  any  part  of  Bone  Cutter  should  break  In  one  year 
we  furnish  parts  fre,..    WERKTER  A  IU1H- 
MIM,  Cazenovia,  W.  Y. 

IMPROVED 

»  EXCELSIOR 

INCUBATOR 

r.mpli'.  Perfect, 


"\7"ou  make  a  mistake  if  you  buy  a  Hone  Cutter 
1    without  first  getting  our  circular.  WEB- 
STER A  IH\M  II,  Cazenovia.  IV.  Y. 


W.   F.    R.    SPANISH,  a 

specialty  for  2!)  years.  Average 
score  1  ten.  last  winter  95  17-20. 
Average  M-or.' of  pen,  9h'4.  High- 
est single  score,  it".  My  breeders 
this  season  are  superior.  Kggs 
at*2.0nperl3:  IS.OO  ]>er  39.  Cff« 
■ulaisand  my  L'hotO  free. 


Kaeeville,  Wash.  Co.,  X.  Y. 


John  Bennett, 

Snniunn,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


ur  II  ne  Cutter  warranted. 
WEICSTER<V  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


A  PRACTICAL.  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 


FREE 


Patent**  and 

Sol* 
■acatactDrer. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  II' 


containing  over  2,500 
tested  recipes.  320 
pages,  bound  in  cloth.  Don'tfullto 

WATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  oftheage.   Forfull  particulars 
address  The  GHEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
I\  O.  Box  IdST,      Few  York.  City,  -V.  If. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


April 


E 
M 


GGS  lnd.  Gam  s,  B.  Ply.  Bocks,  Gol.  Polish, 
♦2  for  13.  Greenwich. N.  Y.  1'oultiy  Farms,  box  L. 


C.  Smith,  Conowlngo,  Md.  G.  Dorkings,  fine 
young  trios  and  eggs.  Table  lowls,  good  layers. 


c 

E 


hoices.  c.  n  Leghorneggs.si.50peri3.  CHAS. 
A.  It  a;LLY',  Wilsouviile   i'unnecti  ut. 

ggs  for  incubators  from  B.  P  K'ks,  Langs  ,  cross 
2)4  to  3  ctse  ich.    Edwin  Boyer,  Tliorntown,  lnd. 


K 


napp  and  Mungers  Str.  of  s.  C.  W.  Legs.  Stock 
and  eggs.    Mrs.  M.  L.  lielden,  l.a  Grange,  lnd 


W Wyandottes  and  S*.  0.  W.  Leghorns.  Eggs 
■  $2  per  13.       V.  M.  YOUNG,  Arbutus,  Aid. 


M.  S.rOIIiY.  Morris,  Ills,  breeder  of  ten 
leading  breeds  of  pure-bred  foul.  Price  list  free. 


w 


s 


C.  B.  Leghorns,  choice  bir  s.  $4.00  per  trio. 
.  Eggs         per  13       W.  T.  BALL,  Murine,  111. 


A 


ddress'rhe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


AD  IUEK.  Mendville.  Pa.  Pekin  Ducks 
.  r.  Hands.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  13  eggs  $1.00.  Cir. 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  Hth  aud  Stout  St., Denver,  Col. 


B 
B 
B 


BUFF 


ITFF  LEGHORNS  that  are  Buff  Circular 
free.  Send  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


P  ROCKS  exclusively.  Eggs  Si  for  13  W. 
.  E.  SNAVELY,BBudson,McLean  Co. .111. 


WYASnOTTES.      J.  D.WILSON, 
P.  ROCK  fowls  and  eggs.  Worcester,  N.Y 


Buy  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  fiom  prize  takers,  $1.50 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30.    E.  B.  Murphy,  Carrael,  lnd. 


arreil  Plymouth  Rooks.   Egg  $1  50  per  15 

or $2.50 per 30.  ll.K.STORB.New  Holland, Pa. 


B 


C 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HAltVEY  &  WATERS,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


o  yon  want  the  best?  Send  for  my  I.  Game 
Cir.  New  idea.  W  A.  Williams,  Home  City,  lnd. 


D 

E 


R.  JOBBN  W.  KINO,  Kent,  conn,,  breeds  a;e 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.Brahmusand  W.  P.Kocks. 


COS.— P.. Legs,  I. Cms,  Wyans.,  P.R'ks,  G'ms, 
B.Cochs.   John  P.Smith,  North  Branch,  Mich. 


E 


ggs  for  hatching  from  11  varieties  of  pure  bred 
poultry.  Write  J.  O.  Bartlett,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


EGGS!— B.P  Rocks,  B.,  W.,  Buff  Leghorns.  Win- 
nersat  Ind'p's,  '93. Cir.  O. P. Phillips,  Amo,  lnd. 

I n.l.  Gaines.  (Agitator  Str.)  Eags  now,  stock  in 
fall.   Wm.  Slocker,94  S.B'd'y,  Denver,  Col. 

Indian  Games,  B.  Leghorns,  Poland  China  Swine. 
Eggs  in  season.        Summers  Bros.,  Markle,  lnd. 


rndlan  Games;  fine  niatings.  Eggs  $2.00  per  13. 
L  Jonathan  Summers,  Browns  Corners,  lnd. 


"  breed  the  very  best  S.C  B.  Leghorns  and  S  S  Ham- 
.  borgs  eggs  $1  per  13.   A  L.  Gary,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

r  McFarland,  Vallonia,  Pa.  Indian  Game  fowls 
P  •  and  eggs,  $2.00  per  set.  Eng.  Beagle  pups  in  Apr. 


Jumbo  Imported  I.  Games,  stock  and  eggs  for  sale 
cheap.       P.  O.  Hopkins,  Hammausburg,  Ohio. 

I"  iglit  Brahmas  Eiclnsively.  Eggs  $2.00  for 
_J  13,  $3.50  for  26.    D.  M.  POLING,  Van  Wert,  O. 


M 


unger  and  Forsyth  S.C.B. l  egs,  score  95'^,  .ggs 
$1.50  per  set.  Cir.  A.  Kinzey,  Douglass,  Kan. 


M 


ammoth  Lt.  Brah.  exclusively.  Eggs$lperl3. 
Andrew  JI. Gallagher, Box  417,  Norristown,  Pa. 


Prize  winning  I. Games,  eggs  $2.  S.  and  G.YYvan- 
dottes.   I.  .11.  ISitlALLS,  Middleto  wn',  O. 

Prize  winning  B. P.  Rocks  and  II.  Cochins.  Eggs  $2 
per  15  $3.50  per  30.    M.  L.  Edsou,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Ci ingle  Comb  W.  Leghorns, eggs  from  choice  s'ock, 
O  $1  per  setting.    Hurlbert  Bros.,  Cuyler,  N  Y. 

Silver  Laced  Wyaudottes,  thorough  bred  stock. 
Eggs  f  1.50  per  13.  J  no.  Wurster,  Keokuk,  la. 

SEE  HERE.  39  pure  bred  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs  $2. 5j.  J.H.  Kaufman, Gar duer, HI. 

DI1VERSPANC1ED  HAMBURG  EGGS, 
O  one  dollar  lor  13.   Jls.HUd.  I'ittstou.Pa. 

WYAUDOTTES,  Silver  only  Eggs  $1.50  per  13. 
Cir.  free.  Robert  Murphy,  Hukle,  Kan. 

W P.Rock  epgs  forhatching,  heavy  vigorousstock 
•  Cir.  BruoiUlde  Poul.  Y  'ds,  Ro'cky  Brook,  R.l 

Al  Spangler  Etters.  Y'ork  Co.,  Pa.  Indian  Games. 
Circular,    15  varieties,  thorough  bred  poultry. 

Buff  Leghorns,  very  line.  Eggs  S3  per  15.  Main. 
•B.  Turkeys.   F.C.  W'hiteiuarsh,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  LEO  MORNS. —Eggs  S3  for  13.  Oil,- 
KEKT  CARPENTER,  CazenoVla,  N.  Y. 

EGGS.  — Knapp  Ifro's  best  stock,  S.  ('.  W.  Legs. 
at$l.  ,0per  5.  CM.  Wood,  New  Woodstock,  N.Y'. 

(  ggs  for  hatching,  six  best  va  ieties.  Stamp  for 
'    Circular.         J.  HEAGY.  Triudle  Spring,  Pa. 

J J.  tleck,  Tiffin,  Ohio.    Prizewinners.  Imp. 
•  I.  Games  and  W.Legs.    Eggs  for  hatching. Cir 

Kose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Rock,  eggs 
$1  per  13.    E  B.  Ketchani,  South  Haven,  Mica. 

Kose  Comb  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns  and  Silver  L. 
Wyans., 15eggs$l, 39,$:. J  \\  .Cook,  Poneto, lnd. 

O  C.B.  Leghorns  only,  best  Strains  and  finest  birds, 
IC1.  EggS$i  per  13.    Eugene  Heidi  Nelson,  N.  X. 

TrtEKM03II5TERS,accuratelv  tested,  forlneu 
Cheap.     T.  Kuckham.  245  E.  56th  ?t.,  N.  Y'.  C. 


M 


alley  View  Poultry  Farm  Belleville,  Pa  B.  and 
YVild_Turkeys,  h  ading  vai  ielies  pc  ultry..    I  jr. 

F.  PECK,  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  334 
,  Washington  St.,  N.  Y'.    Broilers  a  specialty. 


E 


Lt.Brahmas,  B.P.Ro.  ks,  W  .and  S  Wyandottes, 
Anconas.       Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

BUff  LEGHORNS,  Red  Caps  and  Minorcas. 
A.  STILLMAN,  Alfred,  Centre,  N.  Y. 

Eggs— L  Brans , B.Coch., B. P.Rocks, S.L.Wyans., 
$1.50 per  13.      O.  C.  PAULSON,  Sharon,  Wis. 

Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  choice  stock,  eggs  $1.50  per  13.  -r-\ 
Miss  H.  A.  Heaton,  Charlton,  Saratoga,  Co  ,N .  Y .      1  j 

WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks,  exclusively.  Circu- 
lar iree.        I  M  GAY,  Altleboro.  Mart. 


ggs  from  cholceB. Langs. ,  B  P.Rocks,  L  Brahs. 
and  S.  L.  Wyans.   Edw  Buyer,  Tliorntown,  lnd. 

rmproved  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatching, 
Ll3for$l,  $26for$1..0.  J.  B.  Bair, Belvidere,  N.J. 


K 


eller's  Gol.  Wyans.  win  at  all  shows.  Eggs  $3. 
9  yards.    Cir.    Ira  0.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio. 

T.  I..  Renedict,  East  Poultney,  Vt.,  breeds 
•  W.  P.  Rocks,  exclusively;  eggs$l.5u  for  13. 

AJJ.  MOWRY.  Milan, O.   Cor.  Ind.  Games, 
•  pen  Imp.  anil  select  birds.   $3  for  13  eggs,  pen 
Choice  Birds,  $2  for  13  eggs. 


Light  Rrabmas.  Strictly  thorough-bred.  First 
prizes  in  the  strongest  compet  tiou,  great  layers. 
Egg $2 per  13.       L.  R.  Whitaker,  Brighton,  .Mass. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   S.  ck  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
M.  II.  LEIDY,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 


I  >  C.  Brown  Leghorn,  B.  P.  Bock  and  R.  Cochin, 
Xl.  eggs  $2  per  15.  3.50  per  KO.  Write  K.  1).  BUR. 
roughs.  Wauisitta  Poultry  Yard,  Buttouwood,  R.I. 


BEST  INDIAN  GAMES.  $2.00  for  15  eggs. 
S  C.  Brown  and  .  C.  White  Leghorns, $1.1 0  tor 
15  eggs,    JOHN  A.  MOHN,  Fredericksbu.  g,  1  a. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  ONLY'.-Single  and 
Rose  Comb     Prize  strains.    Eggs$1.5u  for  13. 
A.  E.  HOI..1I  AN,  Hammonlon.  N.J. 


1  5iiar,  Rrown,   Black,   White  Leghorns. 

JZ>  High  scoring  birds.  Send  stamp  lor  large  Cata. 
FAIRY' LEGHORN  YARDS,  Newell,  Iowa. 

Chas.  A.  Snyder,  breeder  of  Black  Langshans, 
ngne  better,  sure  prize  winners,  eggs  $2.00  per 
setting,  3  settings  $5.0j.    Wayuetown,  Ind. 


I.  Game,  Buff  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas  and  L. 
•  Brahmas,  eggs.  Hatch  guaranteed  Circu  ars. 
E.  G.  MARGUARDT,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


c 


Daylight  Poultry  Y'ards  of  Leroy,  Fla.,  C.  Y. 
Miller,  Prop.,  breeds  10  of  the  lea  ing  varieties. 
Eggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  incubator  eggs  $3  per  100. 

Eggs  from  Houdans,  B.  and  W.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and    ouen  Ducks  Eggs$1.50 
per  13  $3  00  per  bO.         Chas.  Hopper,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

TT^GGS  from  best  Lt.  Brahmas  and  S.  C.  White 
X-J  Leghorns.  (Knapp  strain).  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed, prices  on  application.  R  E.  Avery,  Sheffield,  Pa 

PrT'G  Lt.  Brahma,  B.  P.  Rock,  B.  Lang- 
JliVlC  VT~.  shun.  cochin,  1  set,  $1.-5: 2  sets.  $2. 25; 
b  or  more, $1  each.  W.  G.  MY'ER,  Madison,  Wis. 

Eggs  from  choice  birds,  I.  Gam",  B.  andw.  p. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B  Leghorns, 
$i.00  for  13.  JOHN  HE  YD,  Felton,  Del. 

Eggs  from  Lt.  Brahmas,  S2.00  per  13;  Buff  Coch- 
ins, $1.00  per  13-  Pekin  Ducks,  $  .00  per  13.  Ad- 
dress A.  II.  JAMES,  Great  Falls,  N .  11. 


Eggs  from  Ind.  Games,  L.  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  at  $3.00  per  13;  $5.00 
per  26.   For  sale  by  S.  T.  LANTIS,  Markle,  Ind. 

From  standard  poultry,  eggs,  choice  stock,  Black 
Lang  ban,  WT.  P. Rock, $2  per  13,  S3  per  26.  Pair  $5, 
trio  $7.  Sat. Guar.  Mrs.  Irene  Fleming,  Circ:e»ille,  O. 


APOLLO  BROODER.  l°f 

used  indoors  or  outdoors.  Stamp.  AY  ER 
BROODER  CO.,  Ayer,  jllnss. 


Sc.  W.  LEGHORNS,  exclusive,  no  mixing 
•  possible,  eggs  $1.50  per  .5.  $2  75  per  50.  $5  per  100. 
Western  Poultry  Farm,  Box  C83,  Columbus,  Nebr. 

FR.  IUINNER,  Rechtelsi  ille,  Berks  Co  , 
•  Pa.    Buff  Leghorns,  Ind  Game,  S.  S.  Hanib., 
and  Red  Caps.  Eggs  for  sale.   Cir,  stamp  for  reply 

Home  of  the  S.  C.  Leghorn,   Eggs  $1.50  per  13;  P. 
Rocks  and  Lt.   Brahmas,   Eggs  $;.00  per  15. 
Birds  scoring  90  to  95  points. 

H.  C.  HUNT,  Delavan,  III. 

Indian  Gaines  (Sharp's  and  Frayne's)  B  Leghorn  , 
(Arnold's)  Minorcas  aud  Langshans.    Eggs  $1  0 
per  15, $2  per  26.      Lance  &  Co.,  Washington,  N  J. 

TS.  BARKER.  Northville,  N.  X.,  Blk. 
•  Langs  ,  Lt.  Brahmas.  B.  P.  Roeks,  R. 
C  and  S .  C.  R.  Legs.   Eggs  9I.0O  per  13. 

Try  the  Mercer  Y'ards  for  eggs  from  prize  Buff 
Cochin.  B  Langshan,  B   Javas.   $!.  0  per  set. 
Cir.  mention  P.  K.   J.  R.  Richnian,  Yardville,  N  J. 

"|  eg^s  for  $1.00,  Black  Minorcas.  and  Ped  Caps 
_L*_)  from  Imp  stock  pure  white  P. Rocks.  11  P.I)'!  , 
egg$l.  Cir.  South  Side  Poul.  Y"ds,  Frankford,  N.l  . 

Q&1    fin  Per  13-  w-  °-  B-  P0IM1,  W.  P.  Rock, 
L.UUeggs  S. L.  Wyandottes,  S. C.B. Leghorns 
all  pure  bred.    E.  S.  Lamberson,  Frankport,  N.  Y. 

IT.  BRAHMAS,  White  and  Barred  P.  Rock 
J  eggs,  $2  per  15,    White  Guinea  eggs,   $1.  0. 
MRS  I.  L.  PArtKER,  Tracy  City,  Tenn. 

I3IT    GAMES     ONLY,   ASSELS,  JAPS, 
DUB Y,  SURRYS  AND  DOMS.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITER,  Glrurd,  Pa. 


IJarre.l  Plymouth  Roeks  exclusively.  Eggs 
i  >  fur  hatching  from  stock  fine,  large  and  vigorous. 
Send  for  price  list.  E.G  McCoruiack,  Perryvillc,  Ind. 

rrrn  Eggs  free.  Buff  Leghorns.  Ind.  Games 
rnrC  '  and  eight  other  varieties.  Stamp  for  Cir. 
Enterprise  Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pa. 


AID.  ANDERS.  Lansdale.  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
.  best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Miu.  and  I'  Ducks.   Satisfaction  guar.    Write  him. 

BEATTY'S  Plfl  OS  ^  S^a^^e: 

Add  ess  DANIEL  F.  BE  ATT  Y,  Washington,  N.  J. 

pnsK  I'OJIB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty, 
J\  also  B.  P.  Hocks.  Eggs  $1.50  per  1  ,$2.o0pe  X: 
Circular  free.     J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett  Ohio. 


HA.  WATTLES.  Bayneville.  Kail.  Fin. 
.  est  L.  Wyaildotts.  Ic  1*.  Rorks  and  R. 
C.  B.  Leghorns  111  the  West.  Eggs  $2  per  13. 


Eggs  from  B.  Ply.  Bocks,  Lt.  I'rihinas,  Br.  Legs  , 
P.  and  II.  Ducks  and  B.  Tuikevs.  Birds  always 
on  hand.  A.  Elwyn  Strode,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Tri   C.  Thompson.  Elk  Creek,  Neb     Breeder  of  rine 
Li.  poultry,  S.  0.  B-  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and 
Partridge  Cochins.    Eggs  and  stock  in  season. 

WC.  B.  Polish,  best  layers  and  highest  scoring 
.  stock  Wli.    1  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
their  equal.    Eggs.  Cir.    P.P.  Wiugerter,  Erie, Pa. 


wis  ;gnsin  k:;^ 

Mention  this  paper,  Harry  bassindale,  Somers,  Wis. 

hlte  Holland  Turkey  egtts  $2.50  per  11.  Indian 
Games  $2  per  13,  S.  C.  B.  Legs.  $1  per  13.  Stamp 
r.  FRANK  L.  MEAD,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


TTT'C*1  for  ,3-  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
JlivTVTrio  Light  Brahmas  and  Hack  Langshans. 
Choice  stock.      Sirs.  T.  A.Shulf,  New  Berlin,  111. 


TjinriD  M.  B.  and  W.  H.  Turkeys,  T.  Geese, 
JQiVTVTio  $1.50  per  11.  P  Docks.  B.  P. 
Rocks,  5  cts.  each.   Mrs.  G.  Huffstetter, Vesta,  Ind. 

Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,   prize  winners. 
Eggs  $2  per  setting,  3  settings $5.  7  settings $10. 
Send  lor  free  circular.    H.  D.  Ives,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

T7l/~1  /  I  Q  G.andW.Wvan.,S2  per  13,  B.  P.R'k 
J2iVX\.T.O.  $1  per  13,  Ind.  Games, $3  per  1<.  A  fei 
fine  Cockerels  for  sale. 


per  is.  A  few 
T.  F.  Higley,  Fairfield  la. 


TMGGS  FOR  Bl  ATCI3 1 NG.  Ind.  Game  $1.C0 
Hi  per  13  lied  Caps  and  Barred  P.  Rocks,  $2.00  per 
13  from  choice  birds.  J.S. Manning,  C<  lumbus,  \\  is. 


HATTON  POULTRY  YARDS.  20  Var.  pure- 
ored  poultry    Eggs  $1  per  13.   Send  for  24-page 
ca  alogue.      J.  W.  Miller,  Hatton,  Cum.  Co.,  Pa, 


Choice  Farm  Range,  S.  Wyans.,  L  Brahs.,  fine 
Pait.  Cochins,  eggs  $1  per  13.  Babbits, Ger.  Hares 
aud  Guinea  Pigs.  A.B.  Wingert,  Northampton,  Ohio. 

Tjlowls!  Eggs!  P.  Rocks,  L.  Brahs.,  W.  and  Gol. 
JJ  \\  yaus.,  B.  Leg.  B.  M.  Rouen  Ducks,  P. Guineas, 
$1  per  set.   Stamp.   Mrs.  J.  P.Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 

BulI'Leghorns,  Lister  Kay  Strain,  Pure  Buff, 
best  in  America.   Eggs  $5.    Cockerels  and  pairs 
for  sale.    W.  A.  MULLIN,  Alt.  Holly  Springs.  Pa. 

Qand  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  for  eggs  to  hatch,  B  P. 
(O  Rocks,  S.  L.  Wyans  ,  L  Brahs  and  Buff  Cochs. 
J2  for  lo  eggs.   Looiuis  &  Hendricks,  Rochester,  lnd. 

DR.  WIANT.  Marion,  Ohio.  Sole  importer 
of  Geft'eken's  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs  $2.50  per  13, 
$6  per  40,  guaranteeing  a  good  hatch.  Improved 
Spongia.  great  Roup  Cure,  25c.  50c  and  $1  packages. 

SP    D     I  CPUflDNC  Best  combs  and  lubes, 
.  U.  D.    LCbriUniliO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America,  prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Riehmond,  Va. 


FOR  CORN  AND 
POTATOES. 

■<fcar*Sold  to  fanners  direct.  No  Agents, 
fork  Chemleal  Works,  York,  1  a. 


$2(H 


PHOSPHATE 


A"  THERE!   B.C.  W. and  S.C.B.  Leghorns  and 
B  P.Rocks  Eggs$2perl3.  W.Wyandotte  and L. 
bituiinas  $jl.5u.       lirouze -Turkeys.  $2.0oper6 

J.  A.  H1LLER,  JR  ,  Beddon.  Mieh . 

Apart  of  your  trade  please.   Barred  Plymouth 
Kocks.  S.C.  B. Leghorns.  Eggs  for  hatchii  g,  15  for 
ji.uO  fine  stnek.    Incubator   emgs,   »3.,o  per  100. 

G.  W.  PEABODY,  Windham,  lonll. 


"I  lull  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
_I3  New  York  show.  My  Buffs  are  line  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  siock  aud  other  varieties  of 
fine  poultry.   E.  J.  Chandler,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

YTaslioba  BSrooh  Poultry  Farm. Brooks A- 
JX  Co.,  Props..  East  Acton,  Mass.  Breeders  of 
pure  bred  and  pnze-winuiug  Eng  Red  Caps  and  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Legs.   Stock  aud  eggs  for  sale.  Cir. 


INDIAN  Game  eggs  $.'.=;o  per  13,  S.  C.  B.  Leg- 
horn eggs  $1.50  per  13,  B.  Langshans,  $1.50  per  13 
e^gs.  All  thorough- bred  stock.  JOHN  E. 
WEST.  Columbia,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Perfected  Incubator. —200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  ci  cular. 

II.  B>.  MOBJL  1  ON.  Taunton.  Mass 

hite  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards*  at  all  important  Shows  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada,   atock.   Exhibition  birds.    Eggs  *3  per  13, 
$jper26.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 


w 


S3  00  Eggs  for  Fanciers  !  LIGHT 
KI.1111  BOggs  for  Farmers  (  ISRABBMAS 

3  Prizes,  Boston  Light  Brahma  Show,   893.  Write 
C  S.  NEWELL.,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 

IeghornsandH?niburgs  eggs  for  hatching  from 
J  K  C.  W  .  and  B.  and  S.C.B. and  S.S.Hanibuigs, 
13  (or  $1.50,  26  for  s.2.50,  39  for  $  .  also  incubator  eggs. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cut  Co.,  N.  Y. 

(~1  olden  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  hand- 
X  some,  large, fine, evenly  laced  Gol.  Wyaudottes, 
$1.50  for  13;  $2.75  for  26  Orders  promptly  filled  Stock 
tor  sale  in  fall.      Ad.  T.  H.  Hoskius,  W  arren,  Pa. 

JT>-|  ir  C\C\ buvs  tlle  01110  Incubator,  130  eggs 
"pXOtV'vJ  without  opening  and  the  chicks  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  egg  rack  as  fast  as  hatched. 
Brooder  $5.   C.  D.  Purvis,  Cardington,  O.  Box  401. 

Golden  and  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Eggs  from  choicest  stock  $1  50 per 
13,^4  0  per  39.  Chromo  cir.  free.  SeeMay,  1891,  No 
Poultry  Keepeu.    T  F.  Miller,  Mattituck,  N  Y. 

STIt.VXGE,  the  Poultryman,  Betzer,  Mich  Eggs 
$1.50  per  1 -,  S2.5    per  26.    Light  Brahmas.  Buff 
cochins,  Golden  Wyandottes,  INDIAN  GAMES. 

Prize  winners  in  every  yard.  

TT'GGS  from  Imp.  Ind  Games.  $2.25  per  1:',  P. 
I  j  Comb  B.  Legln.rns.  It.  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  W. 
F.  B.  Spanish,  L.  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  $1  00  per  1 3. 

0.  McLEAN,  Galena  it.,  Jauesville,  Wis. 

G1  BAND  Y'ARDS  Ind  Games,  best  selected.  $4 
ITfor  15 eggs.  Fine,  $2  for  lo.  B.  P.  Rocks,  best 
select,$l  50  lor  15.  Fine, SI  for  15.  S. C.B. Legs., $1  for 
15.    Wm.  R.  Mciinett,  Kennedy  vide,  Kent  Co.  Md. 

$1.00  FOR  13  EGGS 

ofS.  Wyan.,  S.C.  B   Leg.  L.  Brah.,  B  Minorcas. 

A.  UUNXE,  Garden  Prairie,  Ills. 

Peninsular  Poultry  Yards,  St  Ignace,  Mich.  Eggs 
from  large,  hardy,  vigorousstock.    Part.  ( '(•chins, 

1.  Gins.  B  P.  Kks,  B. Minorcas,  (  xtra  heavyiW.  Wyn, 
R.Caps,  $l  to  $2.50  per  13.  Cir  M.  K.Stellwagen,  Prop. 

WO  D  MINOR  PRC  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  &  D.  lillMUnLHO.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  lor  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  in  season.  Stamp 
for  reply.    WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

1X1)1  AX  GAMEST- 

Sired  bv  "J.  IB.  D.",  and  other  choice  strains. 
Eggs  only  83  per  B St    Clre  lar  fret-. 

B>AVBB>  C.  McELROY",  St.  Clair,  Mich. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
.  \V.  Wyn  and  W  .  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
4  0  line  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  givins  niatings  and  prizes  won. 

R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Babbits    Send  2-rent 
^*ft£-  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

rprue  Buff  Leghorn  eggs  $2.50,  C  I.  Game  egg 
J.  $2.00,  G.  v* yandotte eggs$2.00 per  12.  No  white 
feathers.  Express  paid  if  les-  then  1,000  miles. 
F.  A.  SBOtVE,  WaterlOr.l,  Pa. 

TIOl'P  CBIRE.— A  new  and  scientific  remedy  for 
\  \  the  speedy  cure  of  Roup  and  Canker,  and  guar- 
anteed to  cure  every  case.  Put  up  in  50c.  ami  $1  but. 
bv  express  unlv.  Half  dnz.  small  size,  $2  50;  lar.e 
size,  $5.  Large  size  will  cure  50  cases  of  Roup.  Full 
directions  for  treatment  with  evory  bottle.  Ad  ress 
OWSLEY' &  DFNNINGTON,  Darlington,  Ind. 


BufTLechorns.  HE.  P.  Roeks,  lnd.  Games. 
Opiugtoms.  E^GS  S3  per  15  or  So  pe  30 
I.t.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Langshans. 
Minorca  ,  W.and  B.  Leghorn's  Eggs.  $2  per  15 or $3 
per  26.    Cir       Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.J. 

Buff  Cochin,  G.  Polish,  R,  Caps,  L.  Brahmas, 
W.i'  Rocks  ai  d  Langshan  egirs  $1  for  13  Tou- 
louse Ge  se  eggs,  20  cts  each,  Aylesbury  Duck  eggs, 
lOctseach.  Farm  raised  Fox  Terriers,  the  poultry- 
man's  friend,  cheap.  Enoch  Parr,  Harristown,  Ind. 

S75TJEWATm 

For  best  birds  from  my  egjis.  B  P.Rocks,  GRAND 
strain,  best  ayersand  weighe  s  in  America,  ^end 
stamp  for  Annual.      F.Grundy,  Morrisonville,  111. 

OTOP,  LOOK  AND  LISTEN.  SI  .00  tor  15  eggs 
kj  !•  inest  stock  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeons.  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Gaines,  Wyan- 
dottes, etc.,  etc.  Beautiful  circulars  free.  GEO. 
BS.  I XBIC1I,  Auuville.  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


GGS  FROM  PRIZE  MATINGS.  Indian 

'  Games.  S2.  Si  and  $5  for  3;  Barred  Ply  Rock.  $1 
ami  S2  for  13;  Golden  A\  yandotte,  $1  and  $2  for  13;  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns,  SI  and  $1.50  for  13:  W.  Wyans.,  $2 
for  13.  Cat.   E.  E  Hudson.  Kennedyville,  Maryland. 

PRESSEY'S  bToODEITI6 Spp"hS 

niontou  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shan fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSB2Y',  Hammonlon,  N.  J. 

I  flflJf  UCDC  If  you  want  eggs  of  good  stock  at 
LUUil  nr.nr..  lowprices,  wnteto  A.  F  Kill- 
MEL.  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  Prop  of  The  Orwigsburg 
Poultry  and  Stock  Farm.  C<  rnish  Indian  Gaines 
and  all  leading  vai  ieties.   Honest  dealiDg  my  motto. 

JALWYNRALL.Suninierville.S  V  Won 
.at  the  "Great  S  uthern"'  Jan  to-14,  1893.  1st 
Cockl,  1st  pullet.  1st  pen,  78  Langshans  in  class.  G. 
O.  Brown  aud  H.  S.  Ball,  Judges,  u  rite  him  for 
circular  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  P.  O.  Box 43. 


CHAITTAFO.TJA  Lake  Poultry  Y'ards,  mated 
for  best  results,  choice  Golden  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes, White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  stock  for  sale,  eggs  $1.50  for  13, 
$'.50  for  26.  Circular  free  Address  C.A.WELD 
A  CO.,  Ashville,  Chaula  .qna  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OP  1NCUBAT  RS  and  BROODERS  To 
J  L.CAMPBBLL.West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 

ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  tureka  Incubator 


BLACK  MINORCAS,  Pen  1.  first  prize  cocker- 
els at  Detroit.  Mich  .  95J4  by  Bicknell;  hens  with 
score  cards  '.14  to  w'i  Best  lieu  in  the  >\  est,  $2.5  per 
13.  Y'ard  2.  10  lb  Cock.  SI. 50  per  13.  Ba  red  Ply. 
Rocks,  2d  prize  Cock'l,  Detroit.  Elegant  hens  $2.50 
per  13.  Y'ard  2,  9*i  lb  Cock'l  90^,  90ur  over  Pullets, 
$1.50  per  13.  PENINSULAR  POCLTRY 
YARDS,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

TIBE  FAMOUS  WBBITEW ASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  fur 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield,  Conn 


PEER  LESS  •  HAT  CHER 


^Perfect  in  every  respect  and  reasonable 
in  price.  Hieh.£rade  Poultry  and  Eggs 
for  sale.  Send  4c.  for  Illust.  Catalogue. 
11.  M.  SHEER  A  BKO.,  Qulncy,  111. 


Ji3imple,ea8y  of  operation, self-regu- 
lating, reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
|3end  4c.  for  illua.  Catalogue.  G-eo 
-Ertel  &  Co.,  Mfra,  Quincy,  I11.U.3.A, 

POLLaRDS'  PEKIN  DUCKS 

are  PROFIT!  ItLE  POULTRY.  3i  O  EXTRA 
B.ARCiBl.  VIOOBIOITS  KKf.C  IBEttS.  EG«»S, 
81.23  FOR  IS.  gO.Oll  FBBBS  100,  S55.0.1  F'OR 
l.COO  «B0O.  II.  POLB.ABCBB,  POl  LTRY 
DEtLElt,  PAWTIII  ItET,  1{.  B. 

Concord  Ponhry  Club  will  sell  eggs  from 
choicest  prize-winning  ( '..chins,  Brahmas,  l.ang- 
snans,  Leghorns,  Ply  Hocks,  Houdaus,  I.  Cainc-s, 
Wyandottes.  W.  C  15.  Polish  and  Minorcas.  Clun 
composed  of  thirteen  members,  each  member  makes 
a  specially  of  one  aud  noi  more  than  two  breed-.  Eggs 
$2  and  $3  per  13.  Jas. A. Tucker,  Sec'y,  Concurd,  Mien. 

PRINCFS  BAY  POI'LTRY  FARM.  D.  A 
MOUNT,  .Ugr..  IM'lKCCN  Ray,  N 
breeds  Ind.  Claines,  P.  RocUs  W  Myans.. 
L  Brahmas,  Mamuiolh  Pekin  Ducks,  W. 
Turkeys  and  W.  «« niiieas  On  11  onirics  at 
New  Y'ork  :*ud  B*liiiai!el|iliia,  18112,  won  8 
1  -.1  prizes    Semi  lor  Circular. 


Light  Brahmas  and  P.  Rocks. 

EGGS  FliOM  FIRST-CLASS  Y'ARDS,  8» 
Per  15:  Slo.oO  i>er  io.  Other  yard.«82i>er  15. 

Incubator  order  all  P.  Puck  eggs.  9  prizes  at  New 
York,  '02:  in  prizes  at  New  York,  '91.  Chas.  M. 
Grilling  A- Son,  Shelter'Island,  SuffolkICo  ,  N.Y". 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

are  the  finest  colle'  tion  on  earth,  and  you  will  miss 
it  if  you  order  eggs  or  stock  before  sending  a  2  cent 
stamp  lor  our  new  catalogue  contain, ng  colored  plate 
of  Hull'  Leghorns,  and  the  grandest  lot  of  testamo- 
nials  ever  seen.  Eirgs  $3  0  ,  8100  and  $lo.0O  per  13. 
Address  A.  IB.  A  BIN  IBLD.  I>.  Ii.burg.  Pa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDsT 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
sea-son.    First-class  birds  at  reasonahlo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 

FINE  CHICKENS  KSS,n  01 

W  Y  A  NBBOTTES,  LANGSHANS.  B.I  G  BIT 
BtBSABl.HAS.  B*L YMOI'TBB  ROB  KS.  RROWN 
and  M'IBBTE  LE<;  BBBBBCNS.  RLACK.  Btl'FF 
and  I'AKTHinOE  COB'BIIN.  Also  PEIiBN 
ni  l  KS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.    Orders  lor  Eggs  now  Booked. 

ONLY  150  bird- left.  Huff  Cochins,  I.t  Brahmas 
and  B.  Langshans,  Don'tywj  think  it  a  good 
invest  nient  i"  purchase  a  few  of  them  at  only  $2.00 
each.  This  is  a  bargain  as  they  are  all  my  choicest 
stock.  .Inst  send  your  order  and  I  will  select  the 
birds  to  suit  you  Send  for  circular  of  the  best  White 
wa-sherand  vermin  Extei  minatorin  the  world. 

W.  C  BY'ARD, 
Walnut  Hills.  Cincinnati,  Oblo 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


15 


Langshans.  Minnreas,  and  Anconas, 
$2.00  pel  15;  $5.00  per  15. 


?4.nn  per  15. 
?7.0O  per 


EGGS 

IND.  GAMES, 
BUFF  LEGHORNS,?::  « 

DIDnC  Single.  00  toio.ro;  Pair,  U.00U  )1S  i o; 
DlflUO,  Trio,  p  00  t  .  125.00. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.     :  V  .  .:: 

pups  tor  sale  cheap.  Pen 

rlidliiuinon  strains.  V 


.1  stork,  sir  Bedlvereand 
11  Jacobs,  HammoDtdh,  N.J". 


EGGS  FOWLS 

FOR  SALEest  range  in  the  wtsf- 

■MmBMyiowls  won  over  1200 

priir§  Kt  10  State  shows  last  fall.  For  full  *ie- 
scnption  send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  Hlus'd  catalogue  out.  8x1 1 .32  pages 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


CUT  PRICES  ON  EGGS,  gr&ffii* **£ 

l.aiiKslian  anil  I  tiff  Ciieliins.  $!..">  Hir  !  settings  $!.•». 
\v.  0  B.  Polish.  |2.00  par  setting.   l4otlierva  feties 

of  eggs  from  prize  wit  is.  Greatest  j arils  known. 

Stuck  for  sale.  Desenlie  vour  wants.  Semis  stamp 
tor  Illustrated  circular.   II.  E.  a  avitt.V  CO. 

To|»«'k:t.  Kansnft. 


GRIND 


YOFlt  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  O.VMlerSiiells, 
l.rnlimn  Flour  &  V  urn.  in  the 
I  (F. Wilson's 
__J,  Patent). 
IOO  per  rent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  PIIWKH  HI  1. 1. Sand 
FAK.U  FEED  UII.I.S.  CircnlarHaDdtestimoniala 
«mt  on  application.  V»  II.Mi-N  B UOS.  Eaeton.  Pa> 


{Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
|and  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
and  liens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  Illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  III. 


rHillT  It  IC  Aim  A*  exclusively,  large  si/,.,  line 
J  shape,  well  marked,  extra  hackles,  leg  and  [no 
feathers,  remarkahle  layers,  almost  QOn-Sitte'8. 
Always  win  in  strongest  einnpet  it  ion .  At  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  Dec.  ISO.',  1st  on  cock,  !U'.:  1st  and  'Si 
on  hens  <rm  at  d  <>  \  :  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Jan. 
1X9',  1st  on  cock.  !!-"•  l  t  and. don  cockerels,  !).">  anil 
1H:  1st.  2d  and  :<  d  on  pullets,  115.  !M'  .  and  III1..  A 
prize  on  evety  h1'  all  >\vn.  Stock  for  sales.  Eggs  in 
>eaion.         "  AIiFBEDDOTLE. 

rim  l'mii  I*ai-k,  111. 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

PAT'  D.  Brooders  only  $5.00.'  The  best 
and  cheapest  ever  invented  for 
hatching  ami  raising  (  hicks. 
Turkeys  and  Din  ks.  40  First 
Premiums,  1200  testimonials 
also  eggs  for  hatching  ami 
fovt Is  for  sale  of  40  varieties. 
Thoroughbred  fowls  warranted 
true  to  name.  W.  S.  SINGER, 
Send  for  C'atl'g.  I'ardington,  O. 


Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  ileal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  he  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings  and  young  Turkeys:  it  has 
no  equal.  Itelng  thoroughly  cooked  it  is  more 
easily  digested,  ami  cannot  clog  and  impair  the  di- 
gestion Ok  tha> oung  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  It 
is  invaluable  for  Laving  Hens,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  into  Show  condition  Samples  Post  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  voyage.  Spratts 
Patent  Dog  C'akss,  the  Original  English  Dog  and 
Poultry  .Me  licines.  For  particulars  and  prices  ad. 
T.  Fairer  itackham.215  East 56th St ,  New  York,  N'.Y 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.c.l!  Leghorns,  Hondaus,  W.Wvans., 
Ply.  Hocks  ami  I!,  and  s  c  w.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"AJax,"  "1.™,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
••sir  ii  i'ii  r .  "and  "Alexaa,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
\i  Blew  York,  Feb,  '00, won  4  grand  4.old  spe- 
cial*. *  tirM*  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
''Like  ili'l  hegel  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  tor  Circular  .1  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Fai  m,  i  "wego.  Tioga  Co.,  N  .  Y. 


Reference,  P.H.Jacobs. 
— SHIP  yol  k — 

Broilers,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Butter 

And  all  other  Produce  to  us. 

We  always  get  the  highest  market  price  and  guar- 
antee prompt  and  honest  returns  Send  a  postal  card 
and  we  will  mail  you  market  reports  and  shipping 
tags  free.   .Mention  lids  paper. 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 

New  Model. 

The  most  successful 
machine  in  the  market, 
and  endorsed  by  leading 
Fanciers  in  ibis  coun- 
try and  Europe,  be- 
cause they  hatch  strong 
healthy  chicks. 

:«>  First  Premiums 
awarded  at  the  leading 
shows.  Address 

A.     ¥.  William*, 

I..  B.69S,  Bristol.  Conn 


COUPON. 

Cut  this  out  ami  enclose  stamp,  ami  we  will 
mail  one  of  our  targe  illustrated  catalogues: 
Ad.  No.  18. 


C.C.1 


CERTAIN  CI  It  r 

>r  Cholera,  Roup,  and  i 
ther  diseases  of  poultry  j 
50c.  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  $2. 


CHICK  FRED 

Is  Invaluable  for  young 
and  growing  chicks. 
fi  V  oo  lbs.  fS  V  loo  lbs. 


0.0.  and»! 


BE SHOT 

ath  to  Chicken  Lico 
all  insect,  life 
23c  per  tb  5  lbs  for  $1. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  (Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  b;i  mail.) 
Wc  ask  you  to  give  these  preparations  a  lair  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their 


(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 


Every  poultryraan  Should  send  two  cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 

F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


superior  merit. 


rUFS    FOIl  SAXiE. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


rottsx>illo,  Ponna. 


MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


ONLY  $1.10! 


BOUND  VOLUMES  «I  6,7  8  neatly  bound  With 

complete  index,  lor  SI  no  each,  postpaid.  \\  e  have  Vols. 
2,:t.  4  ami .",  com  blued,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume,  for  {2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  I'oullry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)   SOota 

POULTBV  KEEPER  (Monthly)   SO  " 

I'lltTia.id  FIRESIDE (Semi-Montnly)  SO  " 

nODKRSi  I  OOP    ItOOK   '     90  " 

Tolal   s  j  oo 

All  vent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
SI  10.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  I*.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

~ST.  BERNARDS. 

Several  highly  bred  brood  bitches,  some  In  whelp, 
and  several  litters  of  beautifully  marked  puppies. 
Also  Ben  Ormonde,  three  years  old.   At  stud. 
SCOTTISH  LEADER  (.!:(, 958),  Fee  $50. 
KINO  REGENT  21, 115  ,  Stud  Fee  840. 
Photos  of  dogs  or  bitches50c.  each.    Cat.  and  stud 
cards  with  full  pedigrees  and  particulars  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 

Oeruantown,  I'liilatlelpliin.  |»a. 

Wyck¥fUCJ^  Leghorns, 

America's  Itiisiness  lien. 

Breeding  stock  carefully  selected  from  over  CM 

extra  buns.    F.ggs  for  hatching  per  1.1,  $tt.7."> 

per  30,  S5.no  per  45,  Sto.oo  per  1  n.  Send  for  free, 
illustrated  and  discriptive  circular. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GROTOKT,      -      -    JXT.  Y. 

Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

OVEB  ONE  MILLION  SOLO. 

Most  complete  book  of  itsklnd  ever  published.  (I  Ives 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plank, 
cubical  contents  Of  square  and  round  timber,  stave 
and  heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity 

of  cisterns,  cord-w  I  tables,  interest, etc.  Ask  your 

bookseller  for  it.  or  sent  postpaid  tor  :t.">  cents, 

G.  \V.  FISHER,  Box 238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WINNERS    AT  BOSTON, 
ISTONEIIAM  and  BROCK- 
TON, PLYMOUTH  BOCKS, 
W.  WYANDOTTES.  Birds 
I  for  sale.  EOOS 1  setting;,  $2:  2 
Iseltinsrs.  s:t:  4   settings.  85. 
■  t'llVKLLS    RIVKK    I'lil  I,. 
'TRY  YARDS, Newton  Loner 
jFaUs  Mass.  Send  lor  1  ircu- 
UliUJJJlf  I  a  r. 

DOG  TRAININO  and  How  to  Teach  Your  Dog 
Tricks.  The  instructions  in  this  valuable  little  book 
are  practical  and  ample  for  any  amateur,  and  thorough 
humane.  This  work  also  contains  a  number  i  f 
remedies  for  various  ailments,  and  therefore  is  earn, 
estly  recom mended  to  dog  owners,  it  tells  how  to 
make  a  dog  Answer  to  his  Name— Give  his  Paw— Lie 
Down— Keg— Leap—  lump  the  Hope— Walk— Dance- 
Fetch  and  Carry— Bring  his  Tail  in  his  Mouth  - Itoll 
a  Hall— W  alk  on  .''tilts— Walk  on  Forelegs— Stand  on 
Head— Sing— .Make  Believe  Dead— etc.  etc.  Postpaid 
tor  15 cents.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkes- 
burg, Pa. 

It's  a  Fact 

that  Emery  S.  Pugh*s  strain  of 

Black  Minorcas  and  Golden  Wyandottes 

always  win  whether  exhibited  by  myself  or  my  pa- 
trons. 'I  I  iey  have  won  highest  honors  the  past  fall  and 
winter  at  Syracuse  (N.  Y.  State  Fair),  Albany, 
(iloversville  and  Canastotn,  \.  V.,  K.  I.  State  Fair, 
II  I.  poultry  show,  at  W  aterloo,  Iowa,  Denver,  Col., 
and  other  shows.  I  lead  on  these  two  varieties  and 
have  probably  imported  more  and  better  Minorcas 
the  past  year  than  any  breeder  in  America.  Eggs  for 
hatching  fi  "in  my  imported  and  prize  winning  birds. 
Also  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Part.  Cochins  and 
IVkln  Ducks.  Send  stamp  for  my  handsome  24-page 
catalogue. 

EMERY  S.  PUCH, 

Importer,  Exporter  and  Breeder. 
UTICA,         -         -         3XT.  Y. 

KNAPP^BROSr 

ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADING  STRAINS  OF  PURE  STAND- 
Altl> 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE FOWLS. 

Proof— The  records  at  2!)  or  the  lending  shows 
dining  the  past  ten  years  Highest  Honors 
eTerytime.  We  sell  anuallj  hundreds  ol  Ex- 
it iliil  ion  and  Itreedice  birds  but  never  at  an  y 

pi  ice.  our  hesi  tested  breeding  stock,  MOO  in  one 
order  at  a  recent  sale,  tor  is  snow  birds.     OI  K 

RATINGS  for  se  oflS98  arc  made  up,  having 

full|heneftt  of  our  long  experience  and  Include  the 
tested  breeding  stuck  thai  produce  sure  winners 
ami  best  egg  producing  strain  known.  Many  of  our 
customers  report  similar  success.  We  can  furnish 
B.  It.  Knapp's strain  of  Rose Cdmb  White  Leghorns 
.  r  eggs  direct  from  blayards  IOO  fine  breeding 
Cockerel*,  separate  or  mated  op  in  pairs,  trloa 
or  breeding  pens  to  suit  customers,  at  reasonable 
i  for  quality  EGGS  for  HATCHING  from 
our  eholeest  matlngs.  at  «:i  per  111.  fi  per  26,  }10 
per  85.  By  the  hundred  for  incubators  from  well 
mated  stock,  812.  Heductiou  on  large  orders.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  Address 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

BOX  501,  FAB/US,  N.  Y. 


BONE  \  SHELL 

FOR  POULTRY. 


  vvnn  proven  b>  analysis  to  contain  tvery 

an  Egg  —  White.  Yolk  aril  Shell    The  lime  of  oyster 


Raw  Rone  has  " 

part  uf  an  Egg  —  W'h^  ., 

shells  furnishes  shell  materials.  The  arannhitea  size  is  for 
adult  fowls:  the  mentis  for  chicks,  and  mixing  with  soft 
food  l  or  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how  to  feed  it, 
and  prices  on  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more  delivered,  freight  paid  at 
your  railroad  station,  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


GOSHEN    STOCK!  FARM. 

TVTTT.T.TlTt  tfc  HEAIjD,  Proprietors. 
RREEDERS  OF  Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  W  hile  Wyandottes,  A.  R. 
Comb  llomlnlques,  Buff  Cochins,  w  Pais  Black  Spanish,  and  B,  H.  Red  Pit  Games  Eggs  $1.50  per  set- 
ting, IS.  Winners  of  »  fu  st  and  second  i  reniiums  out  of  111  chickens  at  New  Jersey  state  1  oultry  Asso  . 
lsii  ,  held  at  Camden.  Well  bred  broken  Beagles,  foxhounds  and  Collies.  Puppies  of  the  above  breeds,  t  all 
and  select  lor  yourself:  if  not,  write  just  what  you  want,  and  if  stock  not  as  represented,  ship  them  back. 
Stamp  for  20-page  Catalogue.  Address 

MILLER  &  HEALD, 

Evstern  Agents  for  Croley's  Sure  Cure  for  Roup.  West  Chester,  Chester  O.,  Pa. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  150  FEET  LONG.  w 
12         18  24  30  3G  12  48 

S  Inch  No.  18.  .HO  81.10  81.50  $1.9©  Sa.SO  82.«'.5  8K.AO 
•£  Inel.  No.  19.  .9©     81.35     SI. SI)     82.25     82.70     83.15  83.11© 

I  Inch  No.  20.      82.0©  83.00    81.©©    85.0©    80.0©     8T.OO  8H.00 
^  inch  Galvanized  Si  .ii»I'ls.  to  cents  per  pound.   Discount  5  rolls  ,>  per 


60  72  Inch. 

83.75  84.5©  I'er  Roll. 
84. r>©  85.1©  I'er  Roll. 
Mo. uii    812.0©  I'er  Roll. 

ent,  10  rolls  in  per  cent. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  R.  R.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  5or  more  rolls. 

Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

(New  Turk.) 

We  Have  Won  All  Firsts  on  Indian  Game*  in  the  open  classes.  A  record 
no  other  breeder  of  any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  M  ADISON  S«H'  A  UK  OARDKN.  February,  1892, 
we  won  1st  and  5th.  on  Cock ;  1st.  2d  ami  3d  on  Hen  ;  1st  and  2d  on  Cock - 
m  l.  ami  i.i.  2d.  3d.  III.  ami  r>ll.  on  I'nllels 

CHALLENGE  CUPS  tor  best  ben  and  pullet.  GOI.nSPEti.il,  for  twenty 
best  young  birds,  ."ml  all  other  specials. 

Al  Philadelphia  onrlilolden  Wyandoltes  won  all  tirslsand  seconds. 

We  breed  4  han.pioii  lied  4'aps.  Andalnsians,  Rlncli  Minorcaa, 
While  Ind.  4iamcs.4'rcvc  4'oners.  Asecls  a. ..I  l*ekin  lfe..cks. 

Stock  and  eggs  aluaus  for  sale.     Twe»t//-pnge  Catalogue  free. 

V.  A.  SHARPS  4'4>..  Lock  port.  New  York. 
The  Home  ol'thc  Inilian  4.amc. 


TIb  Prairie  State  Iiclatorl: 


Ms 


2ith  t 
Prein 
for  b 

Selling  at  a  price  not 
made.  \\  e  now  have  !H 
plomas.  Our  machines  ; 
Address  for  eighty  page 


takes  the  Three  First 
Premiums  al  the  Great 
New  York  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  February 
i,  18H3.  First  Premium.  |25.O0  In  gold,  for  best  hatch,  First 
in  gold,  for  best  Incubator.    F'irsL  Premium,  $10.00  In  gold, 


'Xeeeding  $40.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  record  ever 
■  irsi  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders.  53  De- 
re  used  by  the  largest  breeders  in  the  United  States, 
atalogue. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
r    Homer  City,  -  Penna. 


The  World's  Fair  Hatcher, 

Our  Incubator  will  be  in  constant  opera- 
tion at  the  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPO- 
SITION. The  most  perfect  machine  ever 
offered  the  Poultry  Fraternity.  Send  4c. 
stamps  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  It  will 
pay  you.  "40"  Yards  of  High-class 
Poultry.  Illustrated  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.  Address 

Reliable  Incubator Brooder  Co,, 

OCINCY,  ILL. 


jmZZ^'XZXWZZfSFX    Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

#•  FARM^POULTRY  *■ 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledge*!  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published"  In  the  world. 
Rend  for  Index  to  ln<t  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  matter 
rcprardln;,'  poultrv  raising  and  h<  »w  t<i  obtain  the  best  market  prices  ran  be  f  und  In  any  volume  costing  four 
times  tin-  price  Of  Faeh  I'ovltry  one  year.   hiiltHcrf  ptionH  can  begin  with  any  baek  number  you  desire. 

\re  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  lan;e  or  small  numtiers  (  No  matter  If  you  keeponly  a 
dozen  hens;  are  tney  paying  y<  "  a  profit  over  and  alnive  their  keep,  and  the  eirps  used  in  your  own  family  I 
Do  you  enre  to  learn  how  otht-rs  make  their  hens  nay  $2  .TiOeach  per  year  from  epgs  alone  ?  Then  Rubsciibe 
to  FwtM-PovLTitY.  "What  haM  been  done,  can  be  done  aualn.'  Itemember  the  price ;  50  cts.  one 
year;  six  months  25  cts  ;  bainple  free.   Item  it  cash  or  stumps.    I.  (j.  JUli.NM).\  dfc  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


HAWKINS  BPgFPS  AMERICA'S  BEST 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 


More  Prizes 

Awarded 
This  Strain 

Than 
All  Others. 


AND 


WYANDOTTES 


EGGS 


FROM  FORTY  GRAND 

BREEDING  PENS 

1  getting  S5.00,  2  settings  S8.00,  3  settings  #10.00,  5  settings  915.00. 

Soloctocl  Brooding  Birds  for  Sale. 

Catalogue  of  America's  greatest  Poultry  Farm  free. 

A.  G.  HAWKINS, 

Lock  Box  4.  L.ANCASTEI1,  TMC^SO 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Apni 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

Lice  in  the  Incubator. — What  is  best  to  kill 
lice  in  an  incubator  ?  Do  you  know  of  any 
solution  with  which  I  can  wash  every  egg? 
— M.  F.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Add  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  a  quart 
of  strong  soapsuds.  "Wash  the  eggs  in  the 
suds  and  rinse  in  two  waters.  Fumigate 
the  incubator  for  an  hour  with  burning 
sulphur. 

Climate  and  Houses. — 1.  Is  this  dry  climate 
and  high  altitude  necessarily  unhealthy  for 
poultry  ?  2.  Do  you  consider  a  house  built 
in  an  embankment,  not  lined  with  boards, 
as  healthy  a  place  as  a  house  built  of  boards 
and  on  level  ground  ?  3. 1  s  it  necessary  to 
feed  laying  hens  oyster  shells  if  they  have 
cut  bone  ?— W.  D.  S.,  Helena,  Mont. 

1.  "We  see  no  reason  why  your  climate 
should  be  unfavorable.  2.  The  board  house 
is  better.  3.  They  are  unnecessary  if  bone 
is  allowed. 

Dubbing  Games.— When  should  Game  Ban' 
tarns  be  dubbed,  and  how  should  it  be  done? 
—J.  G.  S.,  Oakdale,  Pa. 

It  is  performed  When  they  are  about 
three  or  four  months  old,  or  when  the 
comb  is  fairly  well  developed.  Use  a  sharp 
knife  or  shears,  and  dip  the  head  in  strong 
alum  water. 

Moisture  in  Incubators;— 1.  When  incuba- 
tors are  used  in  a  medium  damp  cellar,  is 
there  any  need  of  moisture  in  them  ?  2. 
What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  egg-eating? 

3.  What  is  the  best  food  for  very  young 
chicks  ?  4.  What  is  the  best  egg-producing 
food  ?  5.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  cooling 
eggs  in  incubators.— W.  G.  B.,  Nobscot, 
Mass. 

1.  Give  no  moisture  first  two  weeks,  and 
then  only  a  little  the  third  week.  2.  See 
first  page,  this  issue.  3.  Give  rolled  oats, 
bread  crumbs,  bone  meal  and  seeds.  After 
tenth  day  give  wheat,  or  anything  they  will 
eat.  You  should  have  October,  1892,  issue. 

4.  Fresh  meat  and  bone.  5.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  so  doing. 

Medicines.— 1.  How  much  tincture  of  mix 
vomica  in  a  quart  of  water  for  indigestion? 
2.  Can  I  obtain  the  tincture  of  spongia  by 
mail?  3.  Would  tincture  of  spongia  be 
cheaper  than  pellets  ?  4.  Would  a  cross  of 
Black  Minorcas  and  White  Leghorns  be  a 
good  one  for  layers  ?  — R.  G.  McE.,  Falls 
Church,  Va. 

1.  Ten  drops.  2.  Glass  is  not  allowed  in 
the  mails.  3.  The  pellets  are  fully  as  good 
and  as  cheap.  4.  The  cross  would  give  no 
advantage  over  the  pure  breeds . 

lace. — My  fowls  are  troubled  with  lice  and 
I  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  I  think  the  large 
lice  is  the  kind  we  have  to  contend  with.  I 
have  no  trouble  to  get  rid  of  the  mites.— 
L.  B.  C,  Gait,  Cal. 

Rub  four  or  five  drops  of  sweet  oil  well 
into  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks  twice 
a  week  until  the  lice  are  destroyed.  Two 
or  three  applications  will  suffice. 

"Which  Kind?— To  mate  with  Plymouth 
Rocks,  which  would  you  prefer,  the  single- 
comb  or  rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  male  ? — 
E.  B.,  Aniwa,  Wis. 

As  the  Plymouth  Rock  has  a  single  comb, 
we  would  prefer  the  single-comb  Brown 
Leghorn. 

Wyandotte3.— Which  variety  of  Wyan- 
dottes  is  the  best  for  laying?— W.  Y.,  Gran- 
ite Falls,  Minn. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  Wyandottes 
except  in  color. 

Picking  Pekin  Ducks.  —  Will  the  Pekin 
Ducks  lay  if  picked  during  the  summer  or 
spring.— G.  W.  S.,  Leon,  la. 

If  the  feathers  are  "  ripe  "  they  may  be 
picked,  but  as  they  cannot  lay  and  make 
new  feathers  at  the  same  time,  the  picking 
of  the  ducks  may  retard  laying.  In  the 
spring  they  may  take  cold.  The  best  time 
is  just  when  they  begin  to  moult  . 

Drinking  Vessels, — 1.  Where  can  I  get 
drinking  vessels  ?  2.  Will  you  describe 
some  cheap  ones  ?  3.  Will  an  earthen  dish 
with  a  perforated  tin  cover  answer?— A. 
W.,  Conover,  O. 

1.  They  are  sold  by  all  seedsmen.  2.  We 
are  always  doing  so.  Our  September,  1801, 
issue  is  full  of  them.  3.  Yes. 

Brown  Leghorns. — 1.  Which  is  the  least 
liable  to  sit,  the  Brown  or  White  Leghorn? 

2.  Are  they  as  hardy  as  any  other  breed? 
8.  Which  breed  makes  the  best  layers  ?  4. 
Are  there  any  breeds  that  lay  be  ter  than 
the  Leghorns  ? 

1.  Neither  should  sit,  and  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them,  but  any  kind  of  hen 
will  sit  when  she  becomes  too  fat.  2.  Har- 


dier than  some,  but  perhaps  no  equal  to 
the  Cochin  or  Brahma  in  that  respect.  3. 
It  is  not  known,  as  many  of  them  equal 
each  other.  4.  We  believe  the  Leghorns 
equal  to  any  others. 

Ducks.— Will  it  pay  to  hatch  and  raise 
ducks  the  entire  year  ?— S.  B.  C,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

It  would,  perhaps,  as  the  prices  seldom 
get  below  fifteen  cents  per  pound  in  New 
York  City,  but  ducks  do  not  lay  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  the  eggs  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. 

Crossing. — 1.  How  many  hens  should  be 
with  one  male  ?  2.  How  are  the  Black 
Langshans  to  cross  on  common  hens  ?  3. 
Are  they  hardy  and  good  layers?— E.  N.  K., 
Jr.,  Walcott,  Ind. 

1.  About  ten  is  considered  a  fair  propor" 
tion.  2.  Any  cross  on  common  hens  is  an 
improvement.  3.  The  Black  Langshans  are 
hardy,  good  layers,  and  the  result  will  be 
excellent. 

Markets. — Are  there  markets  in  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  or  Minneapolis  for  broilers  ?— 
P.  W.  F.,  Oskaloosa,  la. 

Any  large  city  is  a  good  market.  We  do 
not  know  anything  of  the  prices  usually 
paid  in  those  cities,  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
they  will  take  all  the  broilers  sent  to  them. 

Sunflower  Seed.— 1.  Should  sunflower  seed  . 
be  thrown  in  litter,  or  fed  in  the  soft  food  ? 

2.  Has  it  muchvaluefor  lattening  purposes? 

3.  Can  it  be  ground  into  meal?  4.  How 
much  should  be  fed  twelve  hens?  5.  How 
can  I  shell  it  out  of  the  heads? — R.  G.  P. , 
Ad  ims,  Ind. 

1.  Throw  it  in  litter.  2.  It  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  oil,  and  is  nearly  the 
same  as  linseed  meal.  3.  Yes.  4.  One 
quart  to  twelve  hens,  three  times  a  week. 
5.  There  is  no  method  but  to  pound  the 
heads,  or  let  the  fowls  pick  oft  the  seeds . 

Bowel  Disease.— My  little  chicks  have 
bowel  disease,  the  vents  being  clogged ;  they 
droop  and  die  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
weather  here  is  nice,  and  they  have  dry 
quarters. — G.  G.,  Shreveport,  La. 

Due  to  lack  of  warmth  at  night,  though 
it  would  be  well,  also,  to  look  for  lice,  es- 
pecially the  large  lice.  The  only  remedy  is 
to  give  plenty  of  warmth. 

Lump.— One  of  our  hens  has  lately  devel- 
oped a  lump,  as  large  as  a  man's  hand,  on 
her  back,  near  the  tail  feathers.  What 
would  probably  have  caused  it. — O.  L.  W., 
Saddle  River,  N.  J. 

It  may  be  due  to  an  injury  of  some  kiud. 
The  best  mode  is  to  destroy  her. 

Droppings. — Why  not  spread  the  poultry 
droppings  where  they  are  wanted,  at  time 
of  removal.  Would  not  that  be  a  good 
plan? — T.  E.  P.,  Youngstown,  la. 

We  adopt  that  method,  and  consider  it 
about  the  easiest,  cheapest  and  best  plan, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Roupy  Stock— Would  hens  or  pullets 
which  have  recovered  from  roup  or  canker 
be  suitable  to  breed  from?— J.  C.  R.,  West- 
minster, Mass. 

There  is  always  an  inherent  tendency  or 
liability  to  disease,  and  we  would  not  ad- 
vise the  use  of  any  but  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous stock. 

Leg  Weakness.— What  is  the  cause  and 
cure  of  leg  weakness  in  chicks  that  are 
about  two  weeks  old  ?  Their  legs  draw  and 
they  walk  on  their  ankles.  They  are  fed 
meat,  bone,  and  a  variety. — 0.  E.  H.,  Holli- 
day's  Cove,  W.  Va. 

It  may  be  caused  by  damp  quarters,  by 
bottom  heat  brooders,  or  by  very  high  feed- 
ing. If  by  feeding  or  forcing,  they  will 
recover. 

Cbick-a-Dots. — 1.  What  time  of  the  month 
is  your  paper  published  ?  2.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  breed  of  fowls  called  "  Chiek- 
a  Dots  Y"  3.  Are  malt  skimmings  fit  for 
fowls  ?— H.  E.  C,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

1.  We  usually  aim  to  get  the  paper  out 
before  the  10th  of  the  month,  but  we  are 
not  always  able  to  do  so.  2.  There  is  no 
such  breed.  3.  They  may  be  used  as  a  part 
of  the  ration. 


Bone  Mills,— 1.  Will  it  pay  to  buy  a  bone 
mill  where  fifty  or  one  hundred  hens  are 
kept.  2.  Is  the  $5  mill  advertised  in  your 
paper  a  good  one?  3.  Do  lice  bother 
chickens  in  winter  ? 

1.  You  could  hardly  get  along  without 
one.  2.  The  $5  mill  is  for  grinding  shells 
and  small  bones.  You  should  have  a  bone 
cutter  for  green  bones.  3.  The  large  head, 
lice  work  all  the  year. 

Animal  Meal. — How  much  animal  meal 
should  I  give  to  twelve  hens,  and  how  much 
to  fifty  chicks  ?  How  should  it  be  mixed? 
—Mis.  K.  M.  C,  Cokesbury,  S.  C. 


About  one  pound  to  twenty  hens  or  fifty 
chicks  is  about  correct,  once  a  day.  Mix  it 
with  ground  grain,  or  anything,  and  be 
careful  to  leave  off  some  other  food,  or  you 
will  make  your  hens  too  fat. 

A  Crowing  Hen.— What  shall  I  do  with  a 
crowing  hen  ?  I  have  a  well  bred  Black 
Spanish  hen  and  do  not  like  to  kill  her. 
She  has  started  to  crow,  and  her  tail  feath- 
ers are  growing  in  curve  like  a  cock's.  She 
6truts  about  so  proudly  that  the  male 
chases  her  away  as  he  would  another  male. 
—A.  M.  H.,  Chicora,  Pa. 

We  know  of  no  advice  to  give  in  such  a  case, 
as  nothing  can  be  done  to  alter  the  circum- 
stances. 

Hay  and  Manure. — Does  hay  that  has  been 
used  on  the  floor,  and  satuated  with  the 
droppings,  lessen  the  value  of  the  manure, 
and  can  it  be  used  with  the  manure.— A.  K. 
G.,  Nichols,  Conn. 

It  only  makes  the  mauure  more  bulky, 
but  otherwise  it  is  an  advantage  as  an  ab- 
sorbent, and  may  be  used  with  the  manure. 

Golden  Wyandotte. — Is  a  Golden  Wyan- 
dotte pure  bred  if  there  is  a  white  feather  in 
his  tail? — Subscriber. 

It  is  a  defect,  but  does  not  indicate  im- 
purity. 

Prices  of  Broilers. — What  was  the  price  of 
broilers  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of 
March,  of  this  year.— L.  L.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

From  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cents  per 
pound  for  small,  and  twenty  to  twenty, 
five  cents  for  average  size.  Prices  are  going 
up.  We  quote  prices  from  M.  F.  Peck, 
commission  merchant,  331  Washington 
street. 

Commission  Merchants. — Please  give  names 
of  reliable  commission  merchants  in  the 
twelve  largest  cities. — S.  E.  F.,  Lebanon, 
Pa. 

We  know  no  more  about  them  than  you, 
as  we  have  no  directions,  and  would  have  to 
make  inquiries  ourselves  if  we  expected  to 
do  any  shipping. 

THE  POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

We  are  asked  how  much  is  the  value  of 
the  poultry  product  of  this  country.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  no  way  of  getting  at 
facts,  but  according  to  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture the  following  figures  will  serve  as  a 
guide.  For  Missouri  Labor  Commissioner 
Hall  has  issued  an  official  map  of  the  State, 
showing  by  counties  the  commodities 
marketed  by  mail,  river  aud  express  during 
the  year  1891.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  surplus  in  the  State,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  visit  the  different  railroad  and 
express  stations  and  river  landings  in  the 
State,  and  get  a  classified  statement  of  the 
shipments  made  during  1891.  From  over 
2,000  points  in  the  State,  surplus  products 
were  sent  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  aud 
we  give  below  the  valuation  furnished  the 
bureau,  as  follows: 

Poultry   $2,804,918 

Eggs   1,409,043 

Total   4,213,901 

Corn   3,378,528 

Oats   1,288,175 

Total   4,666,703 

Coal   3,4S8,05S 

Iron   295,335 

Total   3,983,393 

Lead  and  zinc   4,740,300 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total  value  of 
pouLry  and  eggs  exceeds  that  of  corn,  aud 
is  nearly  equal  to  both  corn  aud  oats,  and 
that  it  exceeds  coal  and  iron. 

If  we  use  the  State  of  Missouri  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  average  (admitting  that  some 
States  produce  more  and  some  less),  aud 
multiply  the  total  by  44  States  (leaving  out 
the  territories),  we  have  a  total  value  for 
the  whole  country  of  over  $185,000,000. 

As  the  Journal  also  remarks,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  iron,  lead  and  zinc,  skilled 
labor  and  costly  machinery  are  required, 
machinery  that  is  not  only  costly  in  the 
worth  of  the  material  from  which  it  is 
manufactured,  but  also  in  the  time  and 
study  it  has  cost  to  produce  the  finished 
article. 

The  production  of  corn  and  oats  alsocalls 
for  skilled  labor  and  costly  machinery. 
Most  of  this  machinery  can  only  be  used  for 
a  few  days  during  the  year,  the  balance  of 
the  time  it  sits  idly  in  a  shed  that  in  itself 
has  cost  more  than  the  price  of  a  good  hen 
house. 

The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  for 
market  is  mostly  woman's  work,  and  work 
that  she  does  as  a  side  issue  to  her  regular 


house  work.  It  is  not  recognized  as  an  in- 
dustry, profession  or  business,  it  is  only 
just  a  part  of  her  day's  duties  and  comes  in 
along  with  cooking,  washing  dishes,  making 
beds,  sweeping  floors  and  keeping  the  chil- 
dren tidy.  Yet  when  the  Labor  Commis- 
sioner adds  up  his  figures  of  the  surplus  of 
poultry  and  eggs  shipped  to  the  markets  of 
the  world,  he  gives  the  State  a  credit  of 
$4,213,961.  This  is  not  surplus  from  merely 
the  home  family  consumption,  forone  must 
remember  that  the  city  dwellers,  hotels 
restaurants,  etc.,  consume  vast  quantities 
of  the  poultry  and  eggs  taken  from  the 
home  farms  before  there  is  any  surplus  to 
ship. 

The  profit  on  the  poultry  products  is 
great.  The  figures  above  show  what  has 
been  done  as  a  "  side  business  "  on  the  farm, 
in  poultry.  If  poultry  was  made  a  business, 
what  an  enormous  source  of  wealth  it 
would  be  to  the  whole  couutrv. 


MONSTROSITIES  AT  SH0V/S. 

The  "fancy"  fowl  was  displayed  in  all 
its  glory  at  the  recent  shows,  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  some  of  the  ornaments  is  more 
apparent  as  each  year  rolls  by.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  solid  improvement 
in  some  of  the  breeds,  aud  in  many  cases 
the  greater  their  fancy  "  value  the  smaller 
their  real  worth. 

Just  about  now  the  Cochin  breeders  are 
dividing  on  the  question  of  "  heavy  feather- 
ing "  or  "  no  heavy  feathering,"  and  whole 
columns  of  valuable  space  are  being  wasted 
to  prove  something  that  is  not  worth  prov- 
ing, for  all  of  this  feathering  is  not  for  the 
body,  but  for  the  legs  only.  So  heavy  was 
the  feathering  on  the  legs  of  some  Cochins 
at  the  shows  that  a  novice  would  be  com- 
pelled to  look  closely  iu  order  to  find  any 
legs  at  all.  Only  a  head  on  the  top  of  the 
mass  of  feathers,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
feathers  being  under  the  fowl  instead  of 
on  it. 

Another  "  beauty  "  occasionally  seen  is 
the  "  Naked-neck  "  fowl.  They  look  as  if 
their  necks  had  been  scalded  and  then 
rasped  and  sand  papered,  their  value  as 
"  fowls  "  not  being  considered  at  all.  Just 
why  one  breed  should  have  no  feathers  on 
its  neck,  while  another  breed  should  be 
buried  iu  feathers  is  unknown,  but  such  is 
(poultry)  life. 

For  want  of  space  to  attach  a  few  more 
feathers  one  breed  has  a  tail  to  long  that  it 
trails  on  the  ground,  like  some  lady's  dress. 
A  flock  of  such  fowls  would  be  found  very 
useful  where  persons  are  careful  to  look  be- 
fore they  step,  as  it  would  not  do  to  tread 
on  their  tails,  for  fear  of  injuring  them  for 
the  show  room. 

Some  poor  birds  are  compelled  to  wear 
crests  on  their  heads  ;  a  flock  of  them,  with 
the  male  at  their  head,  appearing  like 
Scotch  Highlanders,  with  the  drum-major 
leading.  They  have  eyes,  but  the  eyes  are 
supposed  to  be  of  no  consequence,  as  but  a 
speck  of  light  sometimes  cau  penetrate  the 
mass  of  darkness  surrounding  the  heads. 

The  chief  requisite  in  the  male  of  one 
breed  is  that  he  has  what  is  called  a  "  hen 
tail,"  but  whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  him 
to  possess  a  tail  like  a  lien  is  not  for  him  to 
decide,  but  it  is  certainly  a  shame  to  dis- 
grace a  bird  in  that  manner. 

A  goose  is  supposed  to  be  more  valuable, 
with  one  breed,  if  it  has  a  knob  on 
its  beak,  while  one  of  the  breeds  of  fowls 
has  a  clean  head  and  a  comb  like  two  horns. 
Beards  are  worn  by  some  breeds,  and 
others  are  compelled  to  carry  five  toes,  in. 
stead  of  four,  on  each  foot. 

All  this  monstrosity  breeding  is  styled 
"fancy,"  and  the  practical  part  is  for 
Jarmers  aud  such  like. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  oy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  anytwo:  Seribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
(Jacobs). 
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If  you  wish  a  binder,  so  as  to  preserve 
your  copies  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  we 
have  a  special  one  for  that  purpose.  The 
price  is  sixty  cents,  postpaid.  It  is  Just  the 
thing,  as  each  copy  of  the  paper  should  be 
saved.  You  can  put  each  month's  issue  in 
the  binder  as  fast  as  received. 


Poultry  Keeper  Special  No.  2,  is 
now  ready.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  is  Just  what  you  wish.  The  price 
is  twenty-five  cents.  In  it  we  reproduce 
much  of  that  which  has  appeared  in  former 
issues. 


A  COVERED  MOVABLE  RUN. 

A  cheap  and  convenient  covered  run  for 
the  hens  during  the  occurrence  of  sudt'eu 
storms  or  in  winter  as  a  protection  against 
winds,  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  has 
no  floor,  being  intended  to  be  easily  re- 
moved from  one  place  to  another,  the 
ground  being  the  floor.  It  may  be  made  of 
2x3  inch  scantling  for  the  frame,  and  may 
be  covered  with  light  half-inch  boards,  or 
with  any  kind  of  water-proof  paper  or 
muslin.  The  window  may  be  of  any  size, 
but  the  hens  prefer  plenty  of  light.  The 
run  may  be  eight  feet  from  the  ground  to 
peak,  and  twelve  feet  long,  or  by  cutting 
sixteen-foot  boards  in  half,  the  upright 
boards  will  be  the  proper  length.  The  run 
may  be  attached  to  one  end  of  a  poultry 
house,  to  serve  as  a  scratching  place  in 


ing  to  the  neatness  of  the  Job  required.  It 
answers  as  well  as  oil  paint  for  wood, 
brick,  or  stone,  and  is  cheaper.  It  retains 
its  brilliancy  for  many  years.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  will  compare  with 
it,  either  for  inside  or  outside  walls. 
Buildings  or  fences  covered  with  it  will 
take  a  much  longer  time  to  burn  than  if 
they  were  painted  with  oil  paint.  Coloring 
matter  may  be  put  in  and  made  of  any 
sh  de  desired.  Spanish  brown  will  make 
reddish  pink,  when  stirred  in  ;  more  or  less 
deep,  according  to  the  quantity.  A  delicate 
tinge  of  this  is  very  pretty  for  inside  walls. 
Finely  pulverized  common  clay,  well 
mixed  with  Spanish  brown,  makes  a  red- 
dish stone  color;  yellow  ochre  stirred  in 
makes  yellow  wash  ;  but  chrome  goes  fu." 
ther,  and  makes  a  color  generally  esteemed 


COVERED  MOVABLE  RUN. 


winter.  The  ends  maybe  open,  or  one  end 
closed,  as  preferred,  and  it  may  be  easily 
lifted  up  and  arranged  to  suit  the  direc- 
tion from  whence  the  storm  may  come. 
Any  kind  of  cheap  material  may  be  used  to 
construct  it.  We  simply  wish  to  give  it  as 
a  suggestion,  trusting  that  our  readers  may 
improve  on  it. 

BRILLIANT  WHITEWASH. 

Take  one-half  bushel  of  nice  unslacked 
lime,  slack  it  with  boiling  water;  cover  it 
during  the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
Strain  the  liquid  through  a  fiue  sieve  or 
strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  pre- 
viously well  dissolved  in  warm  water; 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste;  one-half  pound  of  powdered  Spanish 
whiting,  and  one  pound  of  clean  glue, 
which  has  been  previously  dissolved  by 
soaking  it  well,  and  then  hang  it  over  a 
slow  tire  in  a  small  kettle  within  a  larger 
one  filled  with  water.  Add  five  gallons  of 
hot  water  to  the  mixture;  stir  it  well,  and 
let  it  stand  for  a  few  days  covered  from 
dust.  It  should  be  put  on  hot,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  on  a  port- 
able furnace.  It  is  said  that  about  a  pint  of 
this  mixture  will  cover  a  square  yard  upon 
the  outside  of  a  house,  if  properly  applied. 
Fine  or  coarse  brushes  may  be  used,  accord- 


prettier.  It  is  difficult  to  make  rules,  be- 
cause tastes  are  different ;  it  would  be  best 
to  try  experiments  on  a  shingle  and  let  it 
dry.  Green  must  not  be  mixed  with  lime ; 
it  destroys  the  color,  and  the  color  has  an 
effect  on  the  whitewash  which  makes  it 
crack  and  peel.— New  York  Tribune. 


HAWKS  AND  CROWS. 

Crows,  as  well  as  hawks,  will  carry  off 
chicks,  and  the  two  species  of  depredators 
do  great  damage  every  year.  Just  how  to 
catch  them  or  get  rid  of  them  is  something 
yet  to  be  promulgated,  unless  the  shot-gun 
and  trap  can  be  brought  into  use.  Poison 
should  not  be  recommended,  as  it  is  danger- 
ous in  more  ways  than  one.  "We  believe 
that  when  farmers  learn  that  it  will  pay  to 
provide  wire-covered  runs  for  chicks,  and 
protect  them  from  hawks  and  crows,  it  will 
save  not  only  much  annoyance,  but  compel 
the  prowlers  to  catch  mice  and  other  pests 
instead. 


HEAVY  RAIN  STORMS. 

If  chicks  are  caught  in  heavy  showers  or 
storms  they  sometimes  become  bewildered, 
the  result  being  that  many  will  be  lost. 
Unless  a  box  or  some  kind  of  cover  for 
them  is  placed  here  and  there  it  will  require 
some  one  to  drive  them  in  Just  before  a 


rain,  which  is  not  always  desirable,  and 
unless  the  boxes  are  large,  should  a  number 
of  them  get  caught  in  the  rain,  they  will 
crowd  in  the  box  and  trample  each  other- 
If  the  chicks  are  permitted  to  roam,  these 
precautions  for  rain  storms  must  be  ob- 
served. 


OIL  OF  EGGS. 

Extraordinary  stories  are  told  of  the  heal- 
ing properties  of  a  new  oil  which  is  easily 
made  from  the  yelk  of  hens'  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  first  boiled  hard  and  the  yolks  are 
then  removed,  crushed  and  placed  over  a 
fire,  where  they  are  carefully  stirred  until 
the  substance  is  Just  on  the  point  of  catch 
ing  fire,  when  the  oil  separates  and  may  be 
poured  off.  One  yolk  will  yield  nearly 
two  teaspooufuls  of  oil.  It  is  in  gene  al 
use  among  the  colonists  of  south  Russia  as 
a  means  of  curing  cuts  and  bruises,  etc.,  etc. 
— Druggist 's  Circular. 

CROSS-BRED  FOWLS. 

There  are  many  who  agree  with  the  Ger- 
manlovon  Telegraph  in  its  statement  that 
cross-bred  fowls  are  far  better  and  more 
hardy  from  the  shell  than  the  pure-bred. 
Following  are  some  of  the  benefits  named 
by  this  authority:  "We  can  combine  good 
traits.  The  Brown  Leghorn  lays  the  small- 
est egg,  the  Black  Spanish  the  largest. 
Where  merely  a  commercial  egg  trade  is  to 
be  reached,  this  cross  has  its  marked  effects. 
We  may  not  equal  the  Spanish  eggs  as  an 
average,  but  we  make  up  a  sort  of  middle 
size— Just  the  size  to  sell  well  in  market. 
We  can  combine  early  maturity  with 
plump  growth.  The  Asiatic  fowl  grows 
slowly,  but  it  counts  in  weight.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  get  it  to  a  broiler  if  left  all 
alone;  but  if  we  cross  a  quick  grower,  the 
Leghorn,  for  instance,  on  these  Asiatic  hens, 
we  get  the  quick  growth  and  the  body,  too. 
This  is  indeed  a  decided  advantage. 

"Farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  acollection  of 
all  kinds  of  fowls.  Fanciers  call  them 
dunghills.  Showmen  class  tuem  as  mon- 
grels. But  be  they  what  they  will,  if  the 
males  were  killed  off  and  pure-bred  fowls 
substituted,  there  would  be  more  eggs, 
more  spring  chickens  and  better  health." 


POULTRY  IN  FRANCE. 

In  France  the  fattening  of  geese  for  mar- 
ket is  the  business  of  men,  who  do  nothing 
else.  They  contract  with  the  dealers  to  get 
their  stock  in  marketable  condition  at  a 
certain  time  for  a  price  agreed  upon.  France 
is  considered  the  largest  poultry  market  in 
the  world,  the  keeping  of  poultry  being 
done  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  pay.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  French  peasant 
driving  into  market  a  fioek  of  several  hun- 
dred geese,  selling  them  as  we  would  so 
many  sheep  or  hogs.  There  are  also  many 
who  go  among  the  farmers,  pluck  the  geese 
feathers  and  market  them  on  percentage ; 
this  gives  employment  and  a  living  to 
many  poor  people .— American  Agricultur- 
ist. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently Interested  iu  poultry  to  luvest  the  price  of  this 
paper  for  a  year. 
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ERRORS  OF  BREEDINS. 

Eggs  and  Not  Feathers— Our 
Breeds  Should  he  Improv- 
ed— How  to  Begin. 


F.  L.  HOOPER,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  fowl  family 
we  have  specimens  of  beautiful  marking, 
and  also  many  self-colored  and  useful  fowls. 
In  fact,  we  have  enough  of  fine-colored 
specimens  or  breeds,  and  the  time  is  about 
ripe  for  some  intelligent  and  patient  breeder 
to  undertake  the  creation  of  a  new  product 
in  the  fowl  line  that  will  inherit  the  many 
good  qualities  of  the  present  standard 
breeds,  but  with  some  of  their  bad  and  im- 
perfect qualities  obliterated,  or  bred  out. 
We  have  a  few  of  the  new  breeds  that 
come  up  to  expectation  as  a  farmer's  fowl, 
but  they  are  made  and  produced  by  follow- 
ing the  same  rut  as  their  predecessors.  The 
breeder,  first  of  all,"  must  make  a  break 
from  those  long  established  and  ancient 
customs,  and  let  the  color  line  of  feathering 
be  dropped,  or,  still  better,  allow  nature,  in 
her  own  natural  way,  take  care  of  this  part 
of  the  breeding.  It  produces,  otherwise, 
too  much  deterioration  in  its  perpetuation, 
regardless  of  the  good  qualities  of  other 
important  and  useful  parts,  and  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  providing  a  fine  and  beau- 
tiful plumage  or  covering  for  these  minor 
parts.  The  fowl  breeders  of  the  modern 
universe  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  or  inherit 
the  same  fever  in  this  respect.  When  they 
are  able,  or  are  skilled  enough  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  and  perhaps  an  improved 
breed,  they  must  have  beautiful  feathers 
or  the  breed  is  worthless  in  their  estima- 
tion. They  stand  alone  amongthe  breeders 
of  our  domestic  and  useful  animals  in  their . 
devotion  to  this  part  of  feather  breeding, 
and  unless  we  break  away  from  this  excep- 
tion, we  will  fail  to  make  a  general-purpose 
fowl  because  we  sacrifice  too  many  good 
qualities  in  a  fowl  when  we  are  wedded  to 
this  feather  question,  especially  when  a 
magnifying  glass  is  frequently  used  to  de- 
tect the  growth  and  other  defects  in  feath- 
ering. 

This  color  line  has  been  carried  so  far  as 
to  disgust  many  practical  farmers  from 
keeping  a  better  class  of  fowls.  They  are 
proper  judges  of  animated  nature.  They 
behold  in  their  surroundings  profitable  an- 
imals, kept  on  their  farms,  with  no  such  in- 
fatuation for  beautiful  color  of  hair,  except 
when  they  turn  to  the  fowl  family.  Many 
of  them  are  convinced,  and  others  believe, 
that  the  only  good  qualities  of  many  of  our 
high-bred  colored  fowls  is  in  the  beautiful 
laced,  striped  and  variegated  coloring  of  the 
feathers.  They  regard  these  high-bred 
birds  the  same  as  they  do  our  beautiful, 
peculiarly  marked  specimens  of  the  pigeon 
family — more  beautiful  than  practical. 
The  breeder  who  desires  to  get  out  of  this 
long  and  persistent  defect  in  breeding  our 
present  high-bred  fowls  must  not  pursue 
the  same  course,  but  break  away  in  his  en- 
deavors to  originate  a  new  and  improved 
variety.  You  have  plenty  of  foundation 
for  a  beginning,  in  our  present  standard 
breeds,  remembering  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  toward  this  original  defect, 
and  the  skill  and  care  which  were  required 
to  develop  this  peculiarity  of  feathering 
will  break  out  and  endeavor  to  perpetuate 
the  qualities  bred  for,  but  of  which  you 
must  ever  consign  to  nature  to  look  after, 
and  give  no  attention  or  thought  in  this 
respect.  What  a  pity  and  misfortune  that 
we  have  not  the  faintest  idea  or  conception 
what  the  original  species  of  the  fowl  family 
resembled(notDarwiu's  origin  of  the  species 
or  the  evolution  theory),  in  color  of  feath- 
ering, size,  shape  and  carriage,  etc.  In 
color  of  feathering  they  no  doubt  resemble 
"Jacob's  coat  of  many  colors."  What 
pleasure  and  gratification  it  would  be  if  we 
could  behold  one  pair  of  the  original  species 

But  that  destroyer  of  all  things, — age 
climatic  changes,  constant  removal  to  and 
from  places  of  nativity,  the  art  of  the 
breeder  in  his  desire  and  skill  to  improve 
and  change,  and  many  other  causes  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  remove  from  our  sight 
any  correct  conception  of  what  they  were 
like.  With  what  pleasure  and  admiration 
we  turn  to  the  hardy  crab  apple,  and  behold 
the  original  specie,  or  parent,  of  the  present 
Baldwin  and  Golden  Pippin;  but  when  we 


endeavor  to  form  an  image  in  "  our  mind" 
of  the  original  of  t  he  species  of  our  domestic 
animals,  the  space  seems  blank,  as  we  have 
no  original  existing  model  to  show  the  lines 
of  beauty,  or  make  hideous  to  behold,  but 
we  have,  instead,  the  living  examples  of  the 
many  improved  varieties,  or  breeds  of  the 
original  species,  beautified,  perfected  and 
made  more  useful  iu  a  thousand  ways  and 
brought  to  present  perfection  by  following 
that  natural  law  which  governs  the  uni- 
verse—the law  of  type— when  intelligently 
applied  to  the  system  of  breeding  as  carried 
out  or  brought  to  the  present  high  perfec- 
tion by  mankind,  and  with  this  perfection 
as  now  brought  down  to  the  present  gene- 
ration, is  it  not  a  fitting  and  respectful 
tribute  to  mankind  to  further  encourage 
breeding  with  greater  efforts  in  the  same 
line  for  higher  perfection?  Is  it  nonsense, 
then,  to  advocate,  preach  and  beg  you  to 
breed  and  improve,  and  keep  the  best  now 
existing  beautiful  and  useful  breeds  of 
fowls,  animals,  etc.? 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  breeders  of 
the  improved  fowl  family,  from  the  first  ac- 
curate recorded  period  down  to  the  present 
modern  time,  might  have  accomplished  and 
bestowed  to  our  present  generation  much 
better  and  more  useful,  but  less  ornamental 
specimens  of  fowls,  if  color  or  particular 
feathering  had  not  played  so  important  a 
part.  This  is  only  a  slight  hint  to  the 
novice,  or  beginner,  in  his  efforts  to  produce 
the  best  specimen  that  has  not  yet  seen  the 
light  of  day . 

It  may  be  presumptuous  on  my  part,  at 
this  time,  to  treat  the  subject  upon  color 
line  alone,  because  the  friends  and  admirers 
are  too  strongly  imbibed,  and  comprise  an 
army  too  strongly  fortified,  to  endeavor  to 
convert  them  to  the  error  of  color,  when 
applied  in  a  broad  term  to  the  production 
of  the  general-purpose  fowl,  or  a  market  or 
farmers  fowl  and  a  special  egg  breed,  and 
we  must  cast  our  thoughts  outside  of  the 
fowl  family  to  find  our  specimens  of  use- 
ful and  superior  domesticated  animals  in 
which  color  of  hair  plays  no  part,  in  fact, 
no  consideration. 

In  and  in  breeding  must  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  breeding  for  particular  color  of 
feathering,  or  perfect  self-coloring,  and 
breeders  of  fowls  are  certainly  to  be  congrat- 
ulated that  they  have  produced  beautiful 
feathered  fowls,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
not  destroyed  the  vitality  or  producing 
powers  of  the  breed  itself. 

In  the  production  or  breeding  of  other  do- 
mesticated animals  iu  and  in  breeding  for 
color  of  hair,or  particular  markings  of  the 
same,  was  hardly  ever  carried  into  execu- 
tion or  thought  of  seriously, and  if  otherwise 
and  accomplished,  the  variety  or  particular 
marked  specimen  was  worthless  or  inferior 
when  compared  with  the  best  specimen  of 
the  breed  or  species. 

These  remarks  are  made  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  and  for  no  purpose  of  injury  to 
a  single  breeder  of  a  pen  of  standard  bred 
fowls,  not  a  single  mention  of  a  variety  of 
pure  bred  fowls  having  been  made. 

I  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  making  an  egg-laying  breed,  the 
foundation  of  which  must  commence  with 
the  selection  of  the  best  layers,  and  this 
selection  must  be  persistently  and  everlast- 
ingly pursued,  regardless  of  a  black  or  a 
white  feather,  yellow  or  pink  legs,  comb  of 
the  smallest  size  possible ;  and  no  waste  of 
material  must  be  allowed  to  escape  in  the 
production  of  useful  parts,  not  a  single 
feather  or  point  of  comb,  excess  of  wattles, 
or  any  other  useless  attachment,  except 
size,  must  be  hitched  to  the  new  laying 
breed.  Our  object  is  to  originate  a  superior 
egg  producer,  combined  with  a  good,strong 
constitution,  to  be  able  to  stand  the  various 
climatic  changes  in  which  they  may  be  kept 
Can  you  produce  this  quality  in  your 
present  laying  breeds,  when  you  have  in 
your  mind  not  less  than  a  dozen  other  im- 
portant parts  to  look  after  inbreeding  your 
present  laying  standard  fowls?  Why,  it  is 
simply  impossible.  You  call  them  a  special 
and  valuable  lsying  breed,  but  you  disre- 
gard the  fundamental  principles  of  breeding 
that  "like  will  produce  like"  or  the 
offspring  will  resemble  the  parent.  You 
call  them  the  best  layers,  you  publish  to 
the  world  the  fact  that  they  are  the  best 
layers,  and  yet  you  breed  for  every  other 
point  foreign  to  egg  production.  Breed  by 
selection  for  egg*  producers,  combined  with 
a  string  constitution  in  your  breed,  and 
nature  will  ever  be  ready  to  respond  to  the 
fact  that  "like  produces  like,"  and  your 
new  breed,  when  published  to  the  world, 
will  triumph  over  all  of  the  present  so 
called  laying  breeds  and  you  will  benefit 
mankind  by  vos  non  vo^'is— thus  you  do 
not  labor  for  yourself. 


A  HOME-MADE  FEED  CUTTER. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  use  o 
chopped  clover  for  fowls,  will,  no  doubt, 
notice  the  illustration  of  a  cheap,  home- 
made feed-cutter,  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Noble,  State  Center,  Iowa.  Mr.  Noble  says: 
"  I  am  astonished  at  the  great  amount  of 
finely-chopped  clover  that  a  flock  will  eat, 
and  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  a  cutter, 
I  send  the  cut  of  one  not  new,  but  which 
will  answer  the  purpose.  To  make  it,  take 
four  pieces  of  two  by  four  scantling,  three 
feet  long,  cross  them  within  oue  foot  of  the 


nothing  of  poultry ,but  he  has  been  reading. 
How  can  he  expect  to  take  a  few  hundred 
dollars  and  make  §2,000  a  year,  when  he 
knows  not  the  first  beginning.  By  the  time 
that  lice,  roup,  and  other  difficulties  were 
met,  he  would  be  disgusted.  He  could  not 
even  buy  enough  incubators  to  hatch  the 
chicks,  with  a  few  hundred  dollars,  while 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  would  be  a  large 
item.  Our  advice  is  to  save  up  $2,000  and 
try  to  make  a  few  hundred  a  year.  Begin 
at  the  bottom,  always. 


ends  and  place  thereon  two  boards,  securely 
fastened,  to  serve  as  a  trough  for  holding 
the  clover  to  be  cut.  Next,  take  a  stick 
about  one  and  one-half  by  two  inches,  and 
three  feet  long  and  fasten  one  end  at  or  near 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  legs  with  a  bolt 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  stick  make  a 
mortise  one  and  one-half  by  two  inches  long 
to  admit  the  heel  of  an  old  scythe  which 
has  been  bent  back  and  made  flat,  with  a 
halt-inch  hole  in  it  to  admit  a  bolt.  Have 
the  point  of  the  scythe  hammered  down  so 
that  a  handle  can  be  put  on  it.  On  the  in- 
side of  trough  put  two  strips  of  thin  iron 
about  one  inch  wide  and  as  long  as  the 
boards  are  wide,  so  that  the  scythe  will  not 
cut  into  the  ends  of  the  boards.  The  stick 
in  which  the  scythe  is  put  should  be  incased 
with  a  board,  so  as  to  steady  the  motion  of 
the  scythe.  One  peck  of  feed  can  be  cut  in 
two  minutes." 


BROILERS  AND  EGGS. 

Here  is  an  inquiry  that 
we  wish  to  take  up  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers.  It 
is  from  Grafton,  Wis.  The 
writer  says: 

"  Will  you  please  advise 
me,  through  the  columns 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
what  you  consider  the  best 
breed  to  cross  with  a 
Red  Cap  male,  in  order  to  get  good  layers 
and  also  fair  size  for  broilers." 

Now,  the  Bed  Cap  is  a  non-sitter,  and  one 
of  the  best  breeds  for  producing  eggs.  It 
is  not  considered  of  any  value  for  the  table, 
or  for  producing  broilers,  compared  with 
other  breeds.  The  writer  would  not  be 
able  to  get  good  broilers  from  such  a  breed, 
no  matter  how  the  cross  is  made.  Then, 
again,  it  does  not  pay  to  use  a  Bed  Cap  out- 
side of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  result  of  a  cross  with  the  Bed  Cap,  on 
any  breed,  would  be  good  layers,  but  for 
broilers,  something  else — for  instance, 
Brahma,  Cochin,  Plymouth  Bock,or  Wyan- 
dotte—should  be  preferred. 


ONLY  A  SPECK. 

Only  a  littlt,  tiny  speck,  yet  it  is  enough 
to  change  the  price  of  a  bird  from  §10  to 
ten  cents  a  pouud,according  to  the  "fancy" 
requirements.  Here  is  what  a  reader  at 
Petrolia,  Pa.,  asks : 

"A  friend  has  a  cockerel  and  two  pullets 
that  he  bought  from  an  advertiser.  The 
cockerel  has  a  white  spot  on  one  of  his 
flight  feathers,  about  as  large  as  a  pea,  and 
the  pullets  have  the  same.  Are  they  pure 
and  will  it  appear  in  their  progeny?" 

The  birds  are  Brown  Leghorns.  They  are 
no  doubt  pure  bred,  and  hatched  from  eggs, 
perhaps,  that  came  from  the  parent  of  prize 
winners.  The  white  spot  is  not  allowed  in 
a  show  bird,  but  it  does  not  indicate  im- 
purity. It  is  not  unusual  for  such  a  defect 
to  occur,  even  in  the  best  of  flocks,  but  no 
advertiser  should  send  out  birds  with  white 
spots  unless  the  buyer  informs  him  that  he 
"is  not  particular  about  show  birds,"  as 
some  of  them  frequently  do.  Don't  forget 
that  the  price  has  something  to  do  with  the 
"quality  "  when  buying  birds. 


PORTABLE  PANEL. 

Our  illustration  shows  a  drawing  of  a 
panel  of  fence,  of  any  length  preferred,  sent 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Griem,  Oak  Summit,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS. 

A  subscriber  at  Westfield,  Mass.,  is  well 
pleased  with  this  paper,  and  he  desires  to 
have  us  assist  him.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  ask  a  question,  but  a  small  piece  of  the 
interrogatory,  instead  of  the  whole,  be- 
comes a  puzzle.  Without  any  intention  of 
disrespect  (we  withhold  name),  we  give 
the  question  below: 

"lean  hatch  chicks  all  right,  but  when 
about  a  week  old  they  become  lame,  weaken 
and  die.  Will  you  give  cause  and  remedy." 

Now,  the  above  is  a  fair  question,  just 
such  a  question  as  others  would  ask.  We 
understand  it  thoroughly,  for  it  means  that 
he  can  hatch  chicks,  but  they  become  lame 
when  a  week  old,  and  finally  die. 

But  he  does  not  say  how  he  manages. 
He  leaves  us  to  guess  how  the  chicks  die. 
He  gives  us  not  a  single  point  to  work  on 
except  that  they  become  lame  and  die,  and 
that  may  happen  from  a  dozen  different 
causes. 

We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  brooder 
he  has.  If  it  is  a  bottom  heat  brooder  then 
that  is  the  cause.  We  guess  that  he  has  a 
bottom  heat  brooder. 

No  bottom  heat  brooder  will  answer  for 
chicks.   It  may  serve  well  for  a  short  time, 
but  all  chicks  in   bottom  heat  brooders 
_  finallv  become  lame. 

:ssm"  wit 


When  readers  write  us 
in  regard  to  loss  of  chicks 
we  much  prefer  to  know 
about  the  brooder,  or  the 
hen,  than  about  the  feed. 
Everything  is  in  the  mo- 
ther that  broods  them. 


It  has  two  hooks  on  each  end,  whmi  are. 
simply  hooked  into  rings  or  staples  on  the 
posts.  It  is  so  well  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion that  a  further  description  is  un- 
necessary. The  panel  is  composed  of  two 
boards  at  the  bottom  and  wire  netting 
above.  Any  reader  can  understand  how 
the  panel  is  constructed  at  a  glance. 


CAN  HE  DO  IT? 

A  young  man  has  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
He  wishes  to  engage  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, and  he  also  wishes  to  make  $2,000  a 
year  on  a  lot  J.20xl30  feet.  He  says : 

"I  have  an  idea  that  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  the  poultry  business.  Now,  I  am  a 
young  man  (twenty-five  years),  also  mar- 
ried, but  can  have  access  to  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  Would  you  advise  me  to  go  to 
raising  poultry?  "I  live  within  sixty-three 
miles  of  Chicago.  Do  you  think  I  could 
raise  enough  broilers  on  a  piece  of  land  120 
feet  by  130  feet  to  make  $2,000  a  year  ?  I 
have  a  number  of  incubator  catalogues  that 
say  I  can,  but  could  I  ?  Also,  can  you  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  abook  that  will  give  me 
an  idea  how  to  build  for  this  business  ?  " 

It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  he  knows 


FEEDING  TOO  OFTEN. 

Feeding  hens  when  they 
do  not  need  food  is  very  prevalent.  It  is 
well  enough  to  feed  them  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  just  off  the  roost.for  they  are 
hungry,  but  no  other  meal  should  be  given  at 
this  season  until  as  iate  in  the  day  as  possi- 
ble. The  reason  for  this  advice  is  that  in  sum 
mer  the  fowls  require  less  food,  and  should 
be  kept  in  exercise.  The  blood  of  a  bird  la 
warmer  than  that  of  animals,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  overfed  they  take  on  fat  very 
readily,  the  result  being  that  they  often  die 
from  vertigo,  and  also  become  subject  to 
liver  disease,  especially  fatty  degeneration. 
The  feeding  should  be  so  as  to  keep  the 
hens  at  work  in  the  business  of  scratching, 
and  if  a  few  grains  of  wheat  or  corn  are 
buried  in  the  ground  or  in  litter,  they  will 
industriously  work  for  them ;  but  the  main 
object  iu  summer  should  be  to  feed  less  con- 
centrated food  and  make  potatoes,  grass,  or 
other  bulky  material  serve  the  purpose,  as 
the  hens  must  not  be  fed,  for  m  yet  the  egg 
material  must  be  provided. 
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«R.  KELLAR'S  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES. 

The  illustration  in  this  issue  is  of  a  pair 
)f  Golden  AVvandottes,  sent  us  by  Mr.  Ira 
C.  Kellar,  Prospect,  Ohio.  Mr.  Kellar  says 
that  it  represents  a  pair  of  winners  bred 
by  him,  the  male  having  scored  ninety-five 
ind  the  female  ninety-six  and  one-half.  He 
tias  won  prizes  on  his  Wyaudottes  at  nearly 
ill  of  the  leading  shows,  including  Mt. 
jilead,  Columbus,  Marion,  Washington 
C.  H.,  Ypsilauti,  Charleston,  S.  B.,  and  the 
New  York  Shows.  He  also  breeds  Silver 
Sebright  Bantams,  on  which  he  has  won  at 
he  leading  shows.  The  Golden  Wyau- 
dottes resemble  the  Silver  variety  in  all  but 
;olor,  and  they  are  becoming  favorites  with 
ill  who  have  tried  them,  as  they  are  good 
layers,  have  plump  bodies  and  are  excel- 
lent mothers. 

WANTS  TO  KNOW  HOW. 

A  correspondent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  gives 
ais  opinion  rather  plainly  in  regard  to 
what  should  be,  and  his  letter  calls  up  one 
or  two  matters  that  may  be  explained. 
The  correspondent  is  disposed  to  make  a 
few  "  kicks,"  and  writes : 

"Will  you  tell  meat  what  temperature 
to  keep  tiie  egg  chair. her  while  hatching,  for 
the  first  chick  hatched  knocks  the  thermom- 
eter off  the  eggs,  and  kicks  it  over  after- 
wards. I  think  of  setting  the  thermometer 
in  a  small  frame,  at  about  one  and  a  h 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
after  the  eggs  begin  to  pip. 

'•The  comments  of  your  correspond 
on  '  nature,'  in  the  February  issue 
to  the  point.    Some  writers  say  a  th 
correct  because  they  think  so,  and 
others,  without  having   proved  it 
selves.   We  are  told  to  give  poultry 
in  winter,  so  that  they  do  not  we 
wattles.    I  have  never  seen  a  Lc 
rooster  drink  without  wetting  his  w 
but  perhaps  these  people  furni 
fowls  with  a  tumbler  and  a  long  stra 

"They  also  say  to  give  duckling! 
so  that  they  don't  wet  their  feat, 
people  would  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  us  how  to  do  these  things 
something  would  be  gained.  Will 
anyone  tell  us  how  to  pick  a  fowl 
without  tearing  the  skin.  I  tried 
to  do  that  with  a  young  Brahma 
rooster,  but  it  was  not  a  success. 
Is  it  considered  best  to  pull  the 
feathers  towards  the  head  or  to- 
wards the  other  end?  Some  peo- 
ple speak  highly  of  Spongia  for 
roup.  I  have  used  nearly  a  bot- 
tle of  pellets  (15),  and  only  one 
got  well,  and  that  was  a  mild 
case,  and  a  neighbor  used  a  bot  t  le 
on  Games,  and  says  it  is  no  good. 
I  have  had  some  rather  bad  cases 
this  winter,  and  Mr.  McFet ridge's 
remedy,  recommended  in  his  book 
(soaked  corn),  cured  them.  Two 
or  three  would  not  eat  it,  but  I 
opened  their  mouths,  pulled  their 
heads  up,  put  four  or  live  ker- 
nels down  their  throats  at  a  time 
till  they  had  about  thirty  of  them, 
and  they  got  well." 

AVe  are  much  obliged  to  the 
writer  for  his  lectures,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  not  consider  it 
na  offense  if  we,  too,  be  some- 
what blunt  in  our  replies  to  him. 

First,  the  egg  chamber  should 
be  kept  at  103  degrees.  If  the  first 
chick  knocks  the  thermometer 
over  it  is  one  of  those  misfortunes 
that  cannot  be  prevented.  The 
thermometer,  however,  does  not  make  the 
temperature.  It  simply  records  it.  Unless 
some  sudden  change  in  the  weather  occurs, 
and  the  chicks  are  left  in  the  incubator,  no 
change  will  occur.  His  plan  for  placing  the 
thermometer  on  a  frame,  however,  is  a 
good  one. 

Our  correspondent  thinks  that  the  writer 
who  advised  not  to  allow  Leghorn  roosters 
to  get  their  wattles  wet  should  try  it.  We 
can  say  that  it  has  been  tried.  Poultry 
supply  dealers  have  drinking  fountains  that 
permit  birds  to  get  their  beaks  only  to  the 
water.  It  has  been  known  for  years.  The 
same  is  done  with  ducklings,  to  a  certain 
extent.  They  are  not  allowed  to  get  their 
bodies  wet.  Tbey  will  waste  enough  water 
to  dampen  their  surroundings  some. 

We  may  add  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
persons  who  pull  out  the  feathers  from 
chicks  and  who  do  not  tear  the  skins.  They 
know  how.  The  feathers  are  simply  pulled, 
in  the  direction  they  point,  but  it  is  done 
very  carefully. 

We  can  say  also  that  while  he  may  not 
have  had  good  results  with  Spongia,  oth'-rs 
have.  We  should  consider  a  fowl  Very  val- 
uable if  we  had  to  handle  it,  and  cram 
soaked  corn  down  its  throat.  It  is  too 
much  like  work. 

Now,  our  correspondent  means  well,  only 
he  does  not  see  some  things  as  plainly  as  do 
others,  and  he  condemns  them.  We  thank 
him  for  his  letler,  because  both  he  and 
others  learn  by  the  criticisms.  We  value 
J  letters  sent  us,  fcr  ll.ttfh  :  <  m  <  <f  il.un 


may  contain  much  that  is  not  suitable  for 
some  readers,  yet  they  may  be  highly  valued 
by  those  not  so  well  informed. 

WHY  THE  CHICKS  DIE. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Martindell,  in  a  former 
issue,  has  called  out  many  of  our  readers., 
and  among  the  letters  written  was  one  by 
Messrs.  Davis  &  Celly,  of  Clarksville,  Mo., 
written  to  Mr.  Martindell,  and  excellent 
suggestions  are  given  in  regard  to  feeding, 
and  also  to  the  exposure  of  the  chicks  when 
turned  out  of  the  brooder  early  in  the 
morning.  AVe  consider  the  letter  one  of  the 
most  valuable  that  we  have  received  on  the 
subject,  and  give  it  as  follows: 

"I  noticed  in  the  last  jssue  of  the  Poul- 
try KEEPER,  your  letter  in  regard  to  rais- 
ing chickens,  headed  "Why  the  Chicks  Die." 
As  we  have  had  some  of  the  same  experi- 
ence, we  think  it  may  be  beneficial  to  each 
of  us  to  correspond  a  little  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  "birds  of  a  feather  will  flock 
together."  I  suppose  they  thrive  better  or 
they  would  not  Hock  together.  It  seems 
we  are  of  the  same  feather  when  it  conies 
to  raising  chicks.  Although  the  editor's 
answer  to  your  letter  is  very  instructive, 
we  do  not  think  it  is  just  exactly  what  we 


they  were  fed  too  much  in  the  beginning, 
causing  their  livers  to  become  deranged, 
Which,  if  not  checked,  will  finally  kill  most, 
of  them.  Another  thing  which  we  think 
may  injure  tbein,  is  letting  them  out  of  a 
warm  brooder  in  the  morning  inlo  the  cold 
air  while  they  are  very  young.  AVe  try  and 
have  the  room  warm,  say  about  sixty  or 
seventy  degrees,  beforcturniug  them  out  in 
the  morning  to  feed  them.  We  also  think 
it  necessary  to  give  them  all  the  room  for 
raising  that  is  possible.  AVe  also  think  it 
an  advantage  to  sprinkle  a  little  air-slacked 
lime  (say  a  spoonful  or  so)  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  brooder,  being  careful  not  to  sprinkle 
enough  to  make  a  dust.  We  have  also  used 
some  of  Pratt's  poultry  food,  but  cannot 
say  for  certain  that  it  "has  done  any  good. 
Now,  it  may  DO,  you  have  tried  all  that  we 
have,  but  probably  not,  so  write  us  and 
give  the  temperature  of  your  brooder  and 
a  few  of  your  plans  for  feeding,  etc.,  which 
may  help  us.  After  reading  this,  if  you 
like,  you  may  mail  it  to  the  editor  of  "the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

According  to  their  experience,  and  ac- 
cording to  claims  made  by  us  in  previous 
issues,  young  chicks  are  too  highly  fed  at 
the  start.  If  no  food  at.  all  was  given  a 
chick  for  forty-eight  hours  after  it  is 
hatched,  it  would  be  an  advantage, bul  it  is 
difficult  to  make  parsons  so  lc  .<\e,  hence 


want,  as  you,  like  ourselves,  may  have  sev- 
eral breeds,  or  mixed  breeds,  which  would 
be  altogether  different  from  those  he  speaks 
of.  We  think  his  instructions  on  feeding 
are  excellent,  but  as  we  have  been  experi- 
menting wi.h  our  young  chicks,  during  our 
limited  (two  years)  experience,  find,  as  we 
think,  that  the  trouble  with  young  chicks 
is  different  from  what  the  Editor  thinks. 
AVe  found,  on  opening  the  chicks  affected 
by  the  disease  you  speak  of  (which  had 
very  nearthe  same  symptom  as  ours),  after 
dying,  that  their  livers  seemed  to  be  very 
unhealthy,  some  being  yellow  and  of 
various  other  colors,  which  we  thought 
proved  to  be  liver  disease.  Then,  in  order 
to  correct  that,  we  gave  them  homoeopathic 
doses  of  m  rcurious.  AVe  purchased  a  ten- 
cent  bottle  of  the  tincture,  of  our  druggist, 
gave  them  about  ten  or  fifteen  drops  in  a 
pint  tin  cup  of  lukewarm  water,  once  a 
day,  for  two  or  three  days,  and  have  lost 
very  few  since.  But  we  also  concluded 
that  we  may  be  feeding  too  much,  so  we 
cut  their  rations  down  considerably. 

Now,  as  to  feeding,  we  certainly  have  not 
pot  it  down  perfect,  but  will  say  this  much. 
As  the  little  chicks  begin  to  grow,  they 
grow  very  fast  from  the  time  they  are 
hatched,  and  as  they  get  a  great  deal  of 
nourishment  from  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
which  is  still  in  them,  the  first  few  days, 
they  need  very  little  rich  food,  so  we  feed 
sparingly  of  any  food,  never  allowing  them 
to  get  and  keep  their  irips  stuffed  full. 
For  instance,  you  take  an  old  hen  that 
hatches  her  chicks  out  in  the  field.  It  is 
very  evident  tha  they  rarely  ever  get  their 
crops  so  full  and  keep  them  that  way  all 
day,  but  they  get  a  little  at  a  time,  though 
very  often.  We  found,  also,  that  those 
chicks  that  die  first  are  very  fat  when  not 
more  than  a  week  old.  Then,  as  they  grow 
older,  the  dead  ones  are  poorer  and  poorer, 
until  they  are  nothing  but  skin  and  bones, 
and  they  still  eat  heartily,  but  nearlyall  die. 
Now  we  just  concluded  it  very  evident  that 


we  have  been  satisfied  to  suggest  only 
thirty-six  hours.  Then,  again,  it  is  better 
to  "feed  a  little  and  often  "  than  too  much 
at  a  time. 

The  chicks  that  run  with  hens  in  the 
spring  have  exercise,  and  they  do  not  tat 
too  much  at  once.  It  is  better  to  feed  mil- 
let seed,  scattered  in  litter,  and  compel 
them  to  scratch  and  gradually  secure  their 
food,  than  to  fill  them  at  once.  This  is 
also  suggested  by  another  correspondent  in 
this  issue.  It  is  lack  of  exercise  that 
causes  leg  weakness  and  other  difficulties. 

Turning  out  the"  chicks  from  a  warm 
brooder  to  a  cold  r>oin,  ip  winter,  is  like 
taking  a  1  >t  of  babies  out  of  their  warm 
cribs  and  exposing  them  in  a  cold  room. 
If  each  reader  would  keep  in  view  the  fact 
that  young  chicks  are  nearly  naked  (the 
down  being  no  protection),  and  that  they 
should  be  treated  like  babies,  there  would 
be  more  success  witli  them. 


dishes  (some  of  them  luxuries)  that  »ri 
found  upon  all  well-regulated  tables 
Kggs  at  fifteen  cents  per  dozen,  estimating 
as  many  as  ten  eggs  per  pound,  is  onlj 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  whih 
choice  beef  may  command  as  high  at 
eighteen  cents  per  pound.  Unless  for  I 
change,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  fannci 
should  go  to  the  trouble  of  selling  eggs  at 
low  prices  and  buying  b  ief  at  a  highei 
price  per  pound, while  roast  chicken  is  con 
Bldered  even  sup'erior,  yet  farmers  will  sel 
poultry  at  a  sacrifice  at  times  instead  ol 
using  such  at  home. 

WHY  YOUR  CHICK3  DIE. 

The  early  market  chicks  ars  necessarilj 
hatched  early,  and  but  for  the  great  loss 
among  the  broods  in  winter,  nothing  is  s( 
profitable  as  broilers.  The  cause  of  loss 
though. due  to  mismanagement,  is  not  in 
tentionaliy  so,  for  difficulties  arise  whicl 
cannot  be  foreseen  ;  but  to  consider  what  i 
young  chick  is,  and  especially  during  tin 
cold  season,  will  lead  to  an  observation  ol 
where  the  mistakes  are  made.  When  tin 
chick  is  hatched,  the  temperature  is  ovei 
hundred  degrees,  equal  to  a  very  warm 
To  suddenly  compel  it  to  endure 
emperature  is  to  weaken  it,  es- 
pecially as  the  down  is  no  pro- 
,  tection  whatever,  the  chick 
"  being  really  naked.  On  most 
farms  there  is  a  lack  of  that 
cure  so  necessary  to  bring  the 
<hick  through  the  critical  per- 
iods, and  the  most  essential  Ob- 
ject in  view  should  be  warmth, 
not  only  when  the  chick  is  very 
young,  but  until  it  is  well 
feathered. 

Chicks  are  exposed  when  the 
owner  is  a  witness  of  the  fact, 
yet  he  may  not  notice  the 
causes.  A  dish  full  of  water, 
from  which  the  chicks  not  only 
drink,  but  get  their  feet  and 
portions  of  their  bodies  wet, 
kills  as  many  young  chicks  as 
any  other  method  of  lessening 
them,  as  the  water  chills  them 
to  an  extent  from  which  they 
seldom  recover.  It  is  not  even 
advisable  to  allow  ice-cold  wa- 
ter to  drink.  Exposing  the 
hen  in  a  dry  place,  but  where 
the  wind  blows  under  and 
around  her,  kills  many  chicks, 
especially  if  they  are  two  or 
three  weeks  old,  at  which  time 
they  cannot  all  be  well  covered 
if  the  brood  is  large,  and  if 
they  are  growing  feathers  rap- 
idly, many  of  them  will  bo 
somewhat  debilitated. 

Feeding  should  be  done  fottl 
or  five  times  a  day,  the  feed  be- 
ing warm  and  the  refuse  re- 
moved. On  a  cold  day,  if  s 
meal  be  neglected,  it  will  b« 
severely  felt  by  those  of  the  brood 
that  are  rapidly  feathering,  but  sucl 
chicks  as  the  Brahmas  do  not  feathei 
too  rapidly,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  chick? 
that  remain  nearly  naked  are  the  easiest  to 
raise,  if  kept  warm,  owing  to  their  not 
being  compelled  to  produce  feathers  rapidly, 
but  a  Game,  Leghorn  or  Hamburg  chick 
will  be  apparently  healthy  and  then  sud- 
denly fall  or  droop,  simply  because  its  food 
is  directed  to  the  production  of  feathers  in- 
stead of  to  the  support  of  the  body.  Feed 
them  on  any  kind  of  food  they  will  eat,  but 
do  not  omit  ground  bone  and  chopped  meat 
Keep  litter  for  them  to  scratch  in,  millet 
seed  sown  in  the  litter  being  an  excellent 
inducement  to  them,  and  the  exercise  pro- 
motes the  appetite,  strengthens  the  limbs 
and  assists  in  keeping  them  warm. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  PRICES  ARE  LOW. 

The  one  who  raises  a  fowl  can  just  as 
well  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
"chicken  "  as  can  he  who  is  compelled  to 
go  into  the  market  and  buy.  If  poultry 
and  eggs  are  low  in  price,  the  family  can 
provide  a  belter  home  market  than  can  be 
secured  elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  all  the  difficulties  usual  to  dressing, 
shipping,  or  waiting  for  "returns"  from 
the  commission  men.  The  value  of  eggs  as 
food  is  placed  above  beef,  while  they  can 
also  be  used  as  factors  in  a  great  many 


KEEP  IT  OP. 

You  cannot  become  entirely  free  from  the 
pest  of  lice  in  your  poultry-house.  You  can 
get  rid  of  the  pests,  but  the  work  of  keep 
ing  I  hem  out  must  go  on.  When  you  cease 
operations  they  return.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  extremes  except  to  get  them  out, 
but  care  must  be  taken  when  once  lice  are 
driven  out  that  the  quarters  will  not  be 
very  inviting  for  their  return.  Once  a 
week  saturate  the  roosts  with  kerosene,  on 
both  under  and  upper  side,  and  sprinkle  the 
premises  with  soap  emulsion  and  kerosene. 
If  the  droppings  are  removed,  and  the  nests 
kept  clean  after  so  doing,  there  will  be  but 
little  dauber  from  them. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


May 


CROP  BOUND  AND  A  NEW  CROP. 

CAPT.  PHILLIPS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

In  regard  to  Hooper's  Egg  Powder,  I 
would  caution  any  one  to  use  it  very  care- 
fully, it  at  all.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
3gg  powder  equal  to  fresh  bone  and  meat 
freshly  ground.  It  is  safe  and  sure.  If  one 
thinks  it  ought  to  be  made  hot  by  season- 
ing, mix  one  quarter  of  red  and  three  quar- 
ters black  pepper,  and  sprinkle  the  bones 
oefore  cutting.  Nothing  in  this  world  is 
its  equal  as  an  egg  producer.  Seeing 
Hoopers  formula,  I  had  some  mixed  (but  it 
eost  me  double  what  he  claims  it  cost  him). 
I  fed  it  as  he  directed,  and  the  result  was 
that  it  nearly  destroyed  my  flock  and  put  a 
quietus  on  their  laying  for  two  weeks.  It 
physiced  them  very  badly,  so  much  that 
many  of  them  were  so  weak  that  they 
could  not  stand  up.  It  took  days  of  care  to 
get  them  strong  and  in  condition  to  go  hack 
to  the  old  food  and  treatment.  I  want  no 
more  of  it.  If  anyone  does  they  w  ill  find 
about  ten  pounds  in  my  ash  pile. 

Speaking  of  the  above  powder  reminds 
me  of  a  White  Laugshan  hen  which  has 
been  almost  a  perpetual  layer  for  two  years. 
She  was  badly  afflicted  by  the  use  of  the 
egg  powder.  When  she  got  into  shape  to 
eat  again,  she  became  crop  bound.  I  gave 
her  a  dose  of  sweet  oil,  with  a  little  bit  of 
coal  oil  mixed  in,  and  worked  her  crop  for 
about  twenty  minutes  and  she  seemed  bet- 
ter. I  was  called  away  on  business  and  did 
not  notice  her  again  for  about  ten  days. 
She  seemed  to  be  quite  lively  though  not 
laying.  I  picked  her  up,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise, found  her  crop  full  of  oats  and 
wheat.  The  crop  skin  was  hot  and  the  con- 
tents sour  and  fermenting.  The  feathers 
had  fallen  off,  and  the  outside  skin  was 
black.  On  examination,  I  discovered  that 
the  whole  crop  had  become  inflamed  about 
the  edges,  and  seemed  ready  to  fall  out.  I 
at  or.cj  cut  open  the  crop,  washed  it  out 
with  warm  or  hot  water  and  carbolic  acid, 
then  sewed  itup,  and  filled  it  with  an  ounce 
of  sweet  oil  and  carbolic  acid.  I  expected 
she  would  die  within  a  week  but  as  she  did 
not,  and  I  saw  that  the  crop  had  dried  up, 
and  was  gradually  falling  off,  I  thought  I 
would  let  her  alone,  and  to-day,  on  examin- 
ation, I  find  a  new  crop  has  been  forming, 
and  she  is  all  right  and  again  laying  and  in 
excellent  condition  in  all  ways.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  such  a  case  ? 

I  had  a  valuable  Wbite  Wyandotte  cock- 
erel taken  with  weak  legs.  He  could  not 
stand  up.  He  had  lost  control  of  his  legs 
and  feet.  I  rubbed  and  tried  all  kinds  of 
remedies,  without  doing  any  good.  Having 
a  preparation  of  salicylic  acid  given  to  me 
for  my  own  use,  I  dosed  the  cockerel  with 
it,  and  in  three  days  he  was  able  to  walk 
and  is  now  perfectly  well. 


MILLET  WILL  RAISE  THE  CHICK. 

MRS.  EPPIE  WINTER,  GRAVES,  KAN. 

In  your  February  issue,  I  notice  a  letter 
from  Mr.  H.  L.  Martindell  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  will  add  that  I  have  had  the  very 
same  experience,  and  have  placed  the  fault 
to  the  care  and  food  my  chickens  had,  and 
now  I  will  tell  you  what  kind  of  care  will 
raise  chickens,  be  the  number  large  or 
small,  either  from  the  incubator  or  the 
nest.  Prepare  a  food  like  this :  take  equal 
parts  of  scalded  bread  and  oatmeal  with  as 
little  water  as  possible,  to  which  add  coarse 
corn  meal,  about  enough  to  make  the  mix- 
ture dry  enough  to  crumble  with  the  fingers. 
Now,  after  the  chick  is  twenty-four  hours 
old,  feed  this  food  to  it  every  two  or  three 
hours  until  it  is  about  three  days  old,  and 
then  give  it  millet  seed,  and  as  soon  as  he 
learns  to  eat  the  millet  leave  off  the  other 
food  and  give  him  good  fresh  water  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  can't  climb  into  it.  See 
that  the  chickens  are  warm  enough  to  keep 
them  from  pushing  up  into  corners  and 
trampling  each  other  down,  and,  above  all, 
give  them  plenty  of  good  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. I  have  raised  all  the  way  from  one 
hundred  to  seven  and  eight  hundred  chick- 
ens, on  nothing  but  millet  seed  after  the 
second  day.  They  will  soon  learn  to  eat  it 
by  tapping  on  the  board  on  which  the  mil- 
let is  sprinkled,  and  if  you  like  to  see  any- 
thing eat,  you  will  enjoy  seeing  a  large 
bunch  of  small  chickens  eating  millet. 

But  now  perhaps  you  will  say  this  is 
some  "  woman's  "  experience,  and  so  it  is, 
but  I  assure  you  I  couid  not  get  along  at 
all  without  my  husband's  assistance,  and  he 
has  often  wondered  why  the  poultry  papers 
said  nothing  about  millet  I  will  wait 
for  the  result  of  this  writing  before  I  write 
any  more.  ... 

WHITE  LEGHORN  IN  A  COLD  CLIMATE. 

T.  MCDONOUGH,  NASHVILLE,ONT., CANADA. 

I  have  never  given  you  my  experience 
with  fowls  before,  but  I  thought  I  would 
try  it  for  once.  Last  year  I  put  in  an  old 
barn,  whose  cracks  give  all  possible 
draughts,  seven  White  Leghorns  and  one 
rooster,  for  breeding  purposes.  I  got 
twenty  eggs  from  P.  A.  Webster,  hatched 
sixteen  chickens,  of  which  seven  were  pul- 
lets, and  mated  them  with  the  best  Leghorn 
rooster  in  these  parts.  Well,  the  pullets 
did  not  lay  till  the  28th  of  February,  when 
one  started.  They  were  mated  on  March 
1st.  One  after  another  they  all  started; 
during  March  they  laved  130  eggs,  and  in 
April,  134.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
were  let  loose.  They  hadlolsof  straw  on 
the  floor  to  scratch  in  and  a  warm  mash  in 
the  morning;  were  never  let  out  except  on 
odd  evenings,  and  had  milk  and  warm  water 
for  a  drink.  We  received  282  dozen  eggs 
iuring  two  months  last  year  from  100  hens. 


ONE  OF  THE  " WIMMEN  "  REPLIES. 

MRS.  N.  K.  G.,  CDLLEN,  N.  Y. 

As  my  time  has  been  so  filled  with  the 
"  domestic  duties  "  of  my  household  of  late 
I  have  been  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
giving  much  attention  to  my  feathered 
flocks,  aud  thus  have  been  obliged  to  leave 
them  to  the  mercy  of  the  sterner  sex  (I 
can't  tell  how  they  missed  the  "  wimmen's  " 
care),  so,  when  my  subscription  to  Poultry 
Keeper  expired,  I  decided  it  would  be  use- 
less to  take  it  this  year,  and  with  many  re- 
grets I  wrote  you  a  postal  to  that  effect  and 
gave  it  to  my  better  half  to  post.  One 
evening,  while  looking  over  the  February 
issue,  it  was  so  interesting,  and  contained 
so  many  articles  which  were  right  to  the 
point,  that  it  was  quite  hard  fighting  my 
poultry  ambition,  although  one  of  the 
"  wimmen."  The  thought  would  crowd 
into  my  mind, — "  I  almost  wish  I  had  not 
sent  tbat  card  to  the  Poultry  Keeper." 
Then  I  came  to  the  article  "  Wimmen  and 
Chickens,"  but  passed  it  by  with  the 
thought  "I  won't  bother  to  read  that; 
some  crank  is  only  making  fun  of  poultry 
women." 

So  I  read  on,—"  Deception  and  Honor." 
"  What's  this !  I  will  read  it.  Now  that  is 
just  to  the  point."  How  niauy,  many  birds 
are  bought  just  for  that  purpose,  to  enter  a 
poultry  show,  and  who  gees  the  credit  ? 
The  purchaser,  of  course,  and  perhaps  at 
the  same  time  he  does  not  know  enough 
about  fowls  to  tell  whether  they  should  be 
fed  on  grain  or  politics,  but  would  probably 
say  the  latter. 

Perhaps  those  very  birds  were  reared  by 
one  of  the  "  wimmen "  poultry  raisers. 
Did  you  ask  why  we  do  not  exhibit  them 
ourselves?  Sure  enough!  Would  it  do 
any  good  ?  I  fear  not,  and  why  ?  We  are 
not  in  the  "  ring."  We  cannot  be  bribed  for 
a  vote.  And  another  thing,  "  wimmen  " 
don't  know  anythiug  about  fowls  any  way, 
only  to  feed  the  chickens.  Again  the 
thought, — "I  wish  I  had  renewed  my  sub." 

I  wonder  what  that  was  about  "  wimmen" 
and  chickens ;  I  guess  I'll  read  it.  Well, 
well,  I  am  surprised  I  I,  "  Brer.  Jacobs," 
believed  in  "  wimmen  "  poultry  raisers. 
Where  is  Miss  Williams;  has  she  left  us  ? 
There  it  is  again  ;  about  the  women  writers 
giving  good  advice  which  they  do  not  expect 
any  one  to  practice.  I  wonder  if  he  always 
thought  so.  (I  believe  I'll  ask  Mrs.  J.) 
Now,  if  our  poultry  yards  are  full  of  snow, 
three  feet  deep,  I  beg  of  you  ladies,  do  not 
try  to  shovel  that  away  ;  let  the  man  do  it. 
If  you  haven't  any  man,  hire  a  boy.  Your 
fowls  will  pay  for  it  easy  enough  if  they  are 
kept  profitably.  My  advice  is,  do  not  keep 
so  many  fowls,  ladies,  that  you  are  obliged 
to  neglect  those  domestic  duties.  No,  no. 

But  we  can  keep  enough  and  not  neglect 
our  domestic  duties,  to  keep  the  purchaser 
supplied  with  "show  birds."  That 
thought  again,— "I  believe  I  will  subscribe 
for  it  now." 

A  few  days  ago  the  better-half  came  to  me 
handed  me  a  postal,  and  said,  "  Here,  I 
guess  this  is  yours.  I  forgot  to  post  it." 
Ha!  hal  Mr.  Editor,  please  find  fifty  cents 
enclosed,  for  which  please  renew  my  sub.  to 
Poultry  Keeper  another  year.  Success 
to  the  paper,  its  readers,  aud  all  its  good 
practical  writers,  "  wimmen"  or  men.  Its 
pages  are  full  of  instruction. 

PRESERVING  EGGS. 

(NAME  WITHHELD.) 

The  average  farmer  and  poultry  raiser 
generally  does  not  realize  what  they  lose  by 
selling  eggs  in  the  summer.  In  the  months 
of  May,  June,July  and  Augusteggs  usually 
sell  for  about  one-third  of  what  they  do  in 
the  winter,  and  it  is  through  the  summer 
months  that  biddy  does  her  best  work.  We 
will  illustrate  as  follows:  A  farmer  has  a 
flock  of  forty  hens  that  will  lay  365  dozen 
eggs  a  year.  They  will  lay  210  dozen  in  the 
summer,  which,  if  the  farmer  sells,  he  will 
get  eleven  cents  a  dozen,  or  $23.10  for  the 
210  dozen.  Now,  if  he  had  kept  the  eggs 
for  the  higher  prices  in  winter,  say  till  egtrs 
reach  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  he  would 
have  received  $52.50  for  his  eggs,  making  a 
clear  profit  of  $29.40,  which  is  big  pay  for 
the  few  minutes  spent  each  day  in  preserv- 
ing them,  and  the  above  estimate  is  low, 
both  in  number  of  fowls  and  prices.  But 
the  great  trouble  is  that  some  do  not  want 
to  bother  with  the  eggs  that  way,  while 
others  are  afraid  that  they  might  fail  in 
keeping  them,  causing  a  loss  of  the  sum- 
mer's egg  crop.  1  have  an  infallable,  as 
well  as  simple  method,  for  preserving  eggs, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  send  the  recipe  to 
anyone  who  requests  it.  No  trouble  is  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  eggs  perfectly  nice, 
bright  and  fresh,  for  one  year.  The  opinion 
is  held  by  many  that  poultry  raising  does 
not  pay.  The  reason  why  it  does  not  pay  is 
because  many  details  are  neglected;  little 
things  are  ignored,  and  not  the  proper 
economy  is  used  in  everything.  If  the 
poultry  business  was  conducted  as  system- 
atically and  judiciously  as  all  other  success- 
ful businesses  are  conducted,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  it  would  pay,  as  the 
profits  are  certainly  large  enough. 

[It  would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  the 
writer  to  have  given  the  process  as  to  ask 
persons  to  send  for  it.  For  that  reason  we 
believe  the  writer  is  using  the  article  as  an 
advertisement.and  we  withhold  the  address 
as  we  wrote  the  writer  in  regard  to  it,  and 
received  no  reply.  All  such  letters  usually 
go  into  the  waste  basket,  but  we  give  this 
as  a  sample.  Our  September,lS87,  is  full  of 
egg-preserving  methods. — Ed.] 


HOW  HE  GOT  GOOD  HATCHES. 

WM.  BIERRELL,  BETHEL, CONN. 

Seeing  in  your  valuable  paper  others  giv- 
ing their  experience,  I  thought  perhaps 
mine  might  prove  useful  to  some,  as  others 
have  to  me.  I  made  two  incub.tf  ors  from  the 
plans  you  sent  me,  one  to  hold  140  eggs  and 
one  to  hold  eighty-five  eggs.  On  the  2d  of 
February  I  started  both  with  182  eggs 
tested  out  eighty  eggs,  putting  the  remain- 
ing^ in  the  140  egg  incubator  and  hatched 
eighty-eight  chicks.  I  did  not  have  any 
moisture.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions that  I  think  would  improve  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator.  They  may 
be  old,  but  they  are  new  to  me.  1st.  Have 
two  tubes  in  the  top  of  the  tank,  one  to  put 
the  hot  water  in,  and  a  small  one  to  let  the 
air  out,  for  with  the  one  pipe  only  when 
you  put  water  in,  the  air  in  the  tank  will 
sometimes  throw  the  water  back  on  your 
hands  or  face.  2d.  Make  your  drawer  one- 
half  inch  deeper,  and  rabbet  out  the  upper 
inside  edge  half  inch  by  half  inch,  then  make 
two  light  frames  the  width  of  the  drawer, 
between  rabbet  aud  half  the  length  of 
the  drawer.  When  the  eggs  begin  to  pip 
heat  your  frames  and  put  them  on  the 
drawer.  I  lost  four  chicks  when  I  pulled 
out  the  drawer.  They  put  up  their  heads 
and  got  caught  between  the  inner  edge  of 
the  incubator  and  the  back  of  the  drawer, 
and  were  beheaded.  3d.  Take  a  piece  of 
thin  wood,  the  length  between  rabbet  of 
drawer,  half  inch  wide  on  the  ends,  and  two 
inches  wide  in  the  middle.  Get  one  of  these 
thermometers  with  the  plate  cut  at  the  an- 
gle of  forty-five  degrees  at  the  bottom, 
fasten  the  top  edge  of  it  to  the  top  edge  of 
the  board  and  to  the  bottom,  with  the  bulb 
on  a  level  with  the  eggs,  so  that  when  you 
pull  out  the  drawer  the  thermometer  is  al- 
ways in  its  place.  4th.  Have  a  piece  of 
galvanized  iron,  eight  inches  wide  and 
twenty  inches  long,  turned  up  three  inches 
on  each  end,  and  fasten  it  to  the  tanks  on 
the  inside  of  the  top,  under  the  pipe  that 
you  put  the  water  in.  It  makes  the  tem- 
perature much  steadier.  One  of  my  incu- 
bators has  it,  and  it  works  much  betterthan 
the  other.  There  are  a  few  other  things 
that  I  would  like  to  add,  but  perhaps  this 
is  too  longalready.  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  take  four 
papers,  but  get  more  practical  information 
from  yours  than  from  all  the  others  com- 
bined. 

PREVENTION  OF  EGG-EATING. 

W.  W.  KULP,  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

I  have  just  had  a  case  of  egg  eating,  and 
as  it  is  a  common  complaint,  I  thought  a 
few  suggestions  on  its  cure  and  prevention 
would  be  nelpful  to  some.  The  common 
practice  is  to  kill  a  hen  caught  in  the  act. 
Don't  do  it.  It  will  likely  be  your  best 
layer,  and  a  little  managing  will  stop  or 
prevent  it. 

'  They  learn  to  know  how  sweet  to  their 
taste  eggs  are  by  eating  those  broken  while 
laying.  Also,  if  they  have  a  lack  of  grit  they 
w  11  search  the  nest  for  bits  of  shells,  and 
break  some  eggs,  and  if  a  shell  is  open  it  is 
at  once  eaten.  1  set  a  hen  in  a  pen  contain- 
ing twelve  hens.  They  had  two  nests  side 
by  side.  They  layed  about  six  eggs  each 
day.  An  egg  was  broken  under  the  sitter 
and  was  eaten  by  the  hens.  Every  time  af- 
ter that,  about  four  hens  would  fly  up  and 
examine  the  nest  every  time  the  hen  was 
removed  to  feed,  while  the  other  nest  con- 
tained the  fresh  eggs  and  they  would  not 
try  them.  I  removed  the  sitter  as  I  should 
have  done  before  setting.  For  eight  years 
I  have  kept  100  hens  in  an  enclosure  con- 
taining three  houses.  At  different  times 
they  would  commence  to  eat  the  eggs  in  one 
small  house,  and  eat  every  egg  laved.  I 
covered  every  nest  in  that  house  and  there 
were  none  disturbed  in  the  other  houses. 
If  you  find  a  nest  is  soiled  two  days  in  suc- 
cession cover  it.  They  have  learned  to 
come  there  for  eggs,  and  if  the  cover  is  con- 
tinued a  while  they  will  learn  to  look  else- 
where. Where  fowls  are  in  yards  the  eggs 
will  be  saved  by  gathering  them  at  noon. 
Follow  this  formula,  and  you  will  never 
have  to  kill  hens  to  save  eggs.  Feed  a  bal- 
anced ration.  Be  sure  tbey  have  grit. 
Cover  a  nest  which  is  soiled  twice  in  suc- 
cession, and  gather  the  eggs  at  noon. 

GOOD  HATCHING. 

H.  L.  WOLCOTT,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  have  never  tried  poultry  keeping  as  a 
business,  but  I  have  tried  it  several  times 
as  a  pastime,  and  for  experience.  I  have 
tried  the  incubator  twice,  once  with  a  home- 
made one,  on  the  hot  water  plan  but  with- 
out success.  I  had  no  regulator  for  temper- 
ature, and  I  suppose  that  was  the  trouble. 
I  afterward  bought  a  100  egg  size  Prairie 
State  incubator.  I  had  very  good  success 
with  it.  My  first  attempt  was  with  thirty 
eggs,  of  which  nineteen  hatched.  I  thought 
that  very  good  for  a  new  beginner  and  I 
tried  it  over  at  once,  with  a  full  machine. 
After  four  days  I  tested  out  twenty-five 
eggs  and  of  the  other  seventy-five,  1  got 
seventy-two  chicks.  I  never  had  as  good 
luck  again,  never  getting  more  than  fifty- 
five  out  of  the  100  eggs,  but  I  believe  the 
fault  was  with  the  management  of  the  in- 
cuba'or,  for  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  I  had  an  incubator  in  successful  oper- 
ation, I  had  visitors  from  all  over  the  town, 
and  some  from  the  country,  and  I  think 
that  the  fact  of  my  showing  the  machine  so 
much,  will  account  for  the  poor  luck  I 
afterward  had. 


WINTER  LAYING. 

C.  J.  REICHE,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

As  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago  that  I 
would  give  you  my  experience  with  feeding 
chickens,  first  I  will  tell  you  what  they  are. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  I  have  ten  in  all,  the 
most  of  them  being  hatched  the  27th  of  last 
June.  In  December  I  received  forty-two 
eggs;  in  January,  sixtv-eight  esss,  and  in 
February,  177  eggs.  Now,  I  think  the  in- 
crease was  due  to  the  way  I  fed  them.  In 
December  I  could  not  expect  much,  for  they 
were  only  seven  months  old  on  the  27th. 
In  January  I  fed  wheat  and  oats  in  the 
morning,  and  at  dinner  time  I  gave  them, 
wheat,  aud  at  night,  corn,  also  bone,  meat, 
plenty  of  milk  and  hay,  turnips  and  cab- 
bage, and  in  January  T  fed  warm  mash 
every  morning,  composed  cf  bran,  oats, 
wheat;  some  mornings  with  meat  in  it,  and 
other  mornings  with  onions  in  it.  Once  a 
week  I  put  in  a  little  air-slacked  lime,  and 
also  gave  them  milk,  turnips,  cabbage,  and 
fed  wheat  only  at  dinner  and  corn  at  night. 
They  are  looking  fine,  and  have  paid  me 
well.  If  you  think  this  would  be  of  any  in- 
terest to  your  readers  you  may  publish  it, 
but  tell  them  that  all  I  know  came  through 
your  paper. 


ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

P.  G.  ESTEE,  AMIRET,  MINN. 

I  am  beginning  to  get  tired  of  those  men 
who,  to  get  their  names  in  the  poultry 
journals,  write  about  some  impossible 
monstrosity.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
read  their  articles.  What  does  the  account 
of  a  hen  that  lays  two  or  three  eggs  a  day 
teach  the  beguiner  ?  Why  don't  it  become 
a  law  that  every  breeder  who  advertises 
eggs  for  hatching,  must  have  a  business 
card  with  the  seal  of  a  notary  public,  to  the 
effect  that  the  breeder  has  good  stock  of  the 
breeds  he  advertises.  It  would  be  a  bless- 
ing if  the  frauds  could  be  kept  out  of  poul- 
trydom.  The  boys  should  begin  to  save 
their  spending  money  and  get  a  sitting  of 
pure  bred  eggs.  If  they  have  the  pluck  of 
a  genuine  American  boy,  they  will  be  suc- 
cessful. "Cheap  Eggs"  is  being  discussed 
in  Farm  Poultry.  There  are  lots  of  people 
who  buy  cheap  eggs  and  get  cheated,  but 
are  glad  to  keep  still  about  getting  dollar 
eggs.  If  poultrydom  had  a  few  more  men 
like  Editor  Jacobs,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  fraud  and  so  many  inexperienced 
persons  "  roped  in." 

TOO  FAT. 

E.  C.  THOMPSON,  ELK  CREEK,  NEB. 

Are  such  cases  as  this  common  in  your 
experience?  A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a 
bright  looking  Buff  Cochin  hen  that  went 
on  a  nest  apparently  to  lay.  On  going  to 
gather  the  eggs,  an  hour  later,  she  was 
found  to  be  dead.  The  ownercut  her  open, 
and  found  the  liver  enlarged  until  it  filled 
the  entire  internal  cavity.  It  appeared  to 
be  full  five  inches  in  length.  I  saw  it  some 
days  afterward,  and  took  out  the  liver  and 
weighed  it.  It  weighed  over  eight  ounces. 
The  owner  said  some  had  been  torn  off.  In 
color,  it  was  rather  light  for  liver,  aud  was 
almost  as  tender  as  clotted  blood.  The 
crop  was  half  full  of  partly  digested  corn. 
The  internal  organs  were  crowded  into 
very  limited  space.  The  ovaries  appeared 
all  right,  but  there  were  no  eggs  in  any 
stage  of  development.  The  hen  had 
showed  no  sigu  of  disease.  To  all  appear- 
ance she  was  as  bright  as  a  laying  heu. 

[The  cause  was  probably  overfeeding  and 
lack  of  exercise. — Ed] 


FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

T.  C.  PEALE,  RICH  SQUARE,  N.  C. 

We  read  with  much  interest  the  articles 
in  The  Poultry  Keeper  from  poultry- 
men  of  various  sections  of  the  country,  and 
thought  others  might  like  to  hear  from  a 
poultry  farm  in  "The  Old  North  State." 
Well,  we  have  had  our  ups  aud  downs.  In 
1891  our  business  paid  handsomely  ;  this  in- 
duced us  to  enlarge  our  facilities,  and  iu 
January  and  February,  1892,  we  had  a  fine 
lot  of  chicks  hatched  out,  but,  to  our  dis- 
may, roup  in  its  worst  form,  canker  mouth, 
with  very  sore  eyes,  broke  out,  aud  de- 
stroyed all  of  those  intended  for  early 
broilers  before  it  abated.  We  tried  spongia 
roup  mixtures,  thorough  cleanliness,  isola- 
tion, and  everything  else  that  we  could 
hope  to  be  beneficial,  but  everything  failed, 
till  we  killed  all  he  alllicted  ones,  and  put 
new  hatches  in  entirely  new  quarters. 
However,  in  our  new  quarters  we  suc- 
ceeded iu  raising  some  very  fine  chickens. 


A  GOOD  CROSS. 

D.  G.  MOTER,  MOLERS,  W.  VA. 

This  is  the  way  I  manage  the  hen  busi- 
ness. 1  have  a  cross  between  the  Laugshan 
and  Minorca,  and  I  feel  proud  of  them. 
They  have  all  the  good  qualities.  If  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  chicken  I  have  it. 
I  have  128  hens,  and  they  shell  out  the  eggs. 
Last  year,  in  six  weeks,  I  sold  ninety  dol- 
lars worth  of  eggs,  at  one  dollar  per  sitting 
of  fifteen.  I  have  been  in  the  chicken  busi- 
ness, iu  connection  with  my  farm,  ever 
since  the  war,  but  never  found  a  hen  with- 
out some  faults  until  I  made  this  cross.  I 
have  watched  them  closely,  and  I  have  got 
the  first  objection  to  them 
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In  "  This  Experience  Meeting 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 

Excellent  Laying.— My  egg  product  from 
sixteen  hens  for  the  month  of  January  was 
186,  and  215  for  the  month  of  February.  Is 
not  that  a  good  showing?—  T.  J.  Crowin, 
New  York  city. 

Early  Laying  Pullets.— I  th  ink  a  great  deal 
of  my  Poultry  Keeper;  I  find  so  many 
good  things  in  is.  My  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets  began  to  lay  when  live  months  old, 
and  have  layed  all  winter.— Mrs.  John  B. 
Thompson,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Lay  Every  Day.— I  have  Just  received  the 
January  and  February  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  think  they  are  fully  worth  the  money. 
I  am  keeping  White  Leghorns,  and  they  lay 
every  day.  This  spring  I  am  going  to  build 
a  new  coop  for  about  forty  chickens,  and 
see  how  I  can  make  them  pay.— M.  Corn- 
well,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Made  a  Mistake. — I  have  a  home-made  hot- 
water  incubator,  and  it  is  a  "  number  one" 
hatcher.  I  can  hatch  them  very  easily,  but 
have  trouble  in  raising  them.  I  made  a 
mistake  in  putting  hen-hatched  chicks  in 
the  brooder  with  the  machine-hatched 
chicks,  but  found  out  my  mistake  in  time. 
—Neno  Wood,  Kensington,  Conn. 

Prefers  the  Old  Style.— Thinking  that  you 
would  like  to  please  your  subscribers,  I 
suggest  that  you  ask  each  one  to  say  which 
style  of  paper  they  like  the  best ;  that  is, 
whether  they  prefer  the  old  or  new  issues. 
As  for  me,  I  prefer  the  old,  for  it  can  be 
better  baudled  without  being  defaced  or 
lorn.—  W.  W.  Conner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Adopts  the  Old  Method. — I  am  getting  your 
paper  regularly,  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
think  it  will  help  me  out  a  great  deal  this 
summer,  as  I  am  going  to  try  to  raise  a  lot 
of  chickens.  I  take  the  old  hen  method  to 
hatch  the  eggs.  I  have  forty-five  chicks, 
hatched  from  the  23rd  of  January  to  the 
present  time.  I  have  ten  more  hens  setting. 
Robert  Anderson,  Denver,  Col. 

Western  Prices.— If  we  could  get  as  big 
prices  for  poultry  out  West  as  you  do  in  the 
East,  we  poor  farmers  would  make  money, 
but  we  can  only  get  $1.50  to  $2.25  for  the 
best  chickens,  per  dozen,  and  there  is  very 
little  money  in  it.  If  you  ask  one  dollar 
for  a  choice  rooster  or  cockerel  for  breeding, 
they  think  you  are  trying  to  beat  them  out 
of  a  dollar.— C.  Schaer,  Superior,  Neb. 

Braden  and  Piety.— I  take  three  poultry 
papers:  the  Poultry  Keeper,  Ohio 
Poultry  Journal,  and  the  Western  Poultry 
Breeder,  a  trio  that  cannot  be  beaten.  For 
promptly  being  on  time  the  liitle  W.  P.  B. 
takes  the  blue  ribbon.  As  a  genuine  re- 
former, the  P.  K.  leads  the  procession.  So 
far  as  piety  is  concerned,  Bro.  Braden,  with 
the  O.  P.  J.,  is  the  headlight  of  the  whole 
train.— J.  K.  Klinefelter,  Hiawatha,  Kan. 

The  Wife  and  the  Hens.— My  blood  has  of- 
ten been  worked  up,  and  my  admiration 
taxed,  by  the  admirable  way  you  encourage 
t  lie  poultry  yard  business.  My  wife  is  a  la- 
borer in  tile  poultry  business,  and  joins 
most  heartily  in  the  chorus  of  our  White 
and  Brown  Leghorns  and  Houdans.  Mrs. 
A.  J.'s  vernacular  appears  to  be  v'ery  well 
understood  by  the  hens  and  roosters. — A.  J. 
Murphy,  Bishop,  No  Stale. 

Heavy  Eggs.— I  have  just  weighed  six 
ejr^s,  laid  by  a  rose  comb  Black  Minorca 
hen  in  one  week.  They  weighed  a  fraction 
over  one  pound.  The  writer  is  an  amateur 
breeder  of  poultry  for  pleasure  only. 
Would  be  glad  to  "know  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  journal  if  there 
have  been  any  larger  or  heavier  eggs  pro- 
duced by  a  hen. —  Tneo.  Campbell,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.  [We  doubt  if  such  weight  can  be 
excelled.— Ed.] 

A  Friend  in  Need.— I  had  a  severe  time  this 
winter.  All  of  my  poultry  were  taken 
down  with  the  roup,  and  I  was  very 
anxious  to  save  them,  so  worked  nearly 
Highland  day.  Thanks  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  which,  I  assure  you,  I  was  glad  to 
have  to  refer  Lo.  It  seemed  like  a  friend  in 
need  at  that  time.  I  have  been  successful 
in  getting  the  chickens  well,  and  they  are 
now  laying.  I  only  lost  four  out  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  so  I  think  I  did  well. 
—Mrs.  E.  A.  Gilbert,  Seneca,  Mo. 

A  Good  Incubator  Test. — I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  two 
years,  and  each  issue  gets  better  than  the 
la  t.  1  have  a  Poul  ry  Keeper  Incubator  of 
10-1  egg  capacity.  I  set  it  this  spring  in  my 
6tablc.  A  bucket  of  water  froze  alongside 
of  the  iiicubator,  one  night,  and  yet  the 
heat  in  the  machine  kept  up  at  an  average 
of  102  degrees.  Last  year  I  had  seventy- 
seven  chicks  from  ninety-three  fertile  eggs. 
The  average  amount  of  water  used  was 
about  two-thirds  of  a  bucket  every  twelve 
hours.— James  E.  Fitzgerald,  Oakland, 
Kan. 

Out  of  Business.— I  am  not  in  the  poultry 
business  for  mon?y.  I  gave  that  up.  My 
incubator  stands  idle,  and  has  been  for  a 
year  now.  I  hatched  the  chicks  all  right, 
but  could  not  raise  them.  I  hatched  from 
ninety  to  ninety-seven  out  of  one  hundred 
eggs,  but  they  died  before  they  were  six 
weeks  old.  1  now  only  keep  about  thirty 
hens,  mostly  for  eggs.  I  used  the  Prairie 
State  Incubator.  I  look  and  watch  for 
Poultry  Keeper  just  the  same  as  if  I 
was  in  the  business  for  money. — C.  H. 
Brown,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Good  Laying  Brahmas.— How  is  this  for 
good  laying  for  the  mouth  of  February  ? 
I  had  five  Light  Brahma  pullets  in  a  room 
5x12  feet,  and  they  were  not  let  out  once 
during  the  month.  They  layed,  first  week, 
twenty-two  eggs  ;  second  week,  twenty-five ; 
third  week,  twenty-eight :  and  the  last  week 
twenty-eight;  making  a  total  of  103  eggs  in 
twenty-eight  days.  I  received  $2.57  for  the 
eggs.  "Does  poultry  pay?"  If  not,  why 
not  ?  In  the  morning,  I  feed  a  warm  mash, 
such  as  table  scraps,  corn  and  oats  ground, 
bran,  and  a  little  linseed  oil  meal.  The 
latter  is  a  fine  thing  for  giving  the  feathers 
a  gloss.  At  noon  I  feed  wheat,  and  corn  at 
night.  They  have  sand  all  the  while,  also 
coal  ashes.  Once  a  day  meat  and  bone,  and 
fresh  water  twice  a  day.  I  clean  out  the 
coop  once  a  week.  I  am  in  the  poultry 
business  to  stay,  as  it  pays. — It.  E.  Miller, 
New  Haven,  Mich. 


MOVABLE  ROOST  AND  NEST. 

As  summer  comes,  lice  will  swarm  on 
the  roost  and  in  the  nests.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  if  the  roost  and  nests  can  be  car- 
ried outside  and  cleaned,  which  allows  bet- 
ter work  to  be  done  on  the  walls.  The 
illustration  of  a  movable  roost  needs  no  ex- 


POULTRY  FARMING. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  give  advice  upon 
business  matters,  particularly  so  when  one 
knows  nothing  about  the  person  seeking  it. 
We  have  no  doubt  but  that  a  woman  can 
make  a  good  living  for  herself  in  the  poul- 
try business,  and  even  support  an  aged  par- 
ent who  can  do  but  little,  but  there  are 
many  "  ifs  "  in  the  way,  and  your  letter 
gives  little  informantion  in  regard  to  the 
most  important  points.  We  will  try  to  tell 
the  needs  for  such  an  experiment  and  allow 
you  to  judge  for  yourself.  To  be  sure  of  a 
comfortable  living  without  other  income, 
you  would  need  to  keep  at  least  200  fowls  ; 
which  would  require  about  two  acres  of 
land  for  the  fowl  and  the  GOO  or  more  chick- 
ens that  should  be  raised  each  year  to  keep 
the  flock  good,  and  it  would  be  even  better 
if  there  were  four  acres.  Probably  the 
cheapest  way  of  providing  shelter  for  these 
would  be  to  allow  at  least  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  to  each  flock  of  twenty  hens  and  a 
cock,  which  would  leave  some  spare  lots 
upon  which  could  be  placed  the  hospital  for 
sick  fowl,  the  house  or  houses  for  sitting 
hens  and  for  the  chickens.  If  the  grounds 
were  larger,  we  should  make  the  space  de- 
voted to  chickens  larger,  rather  than  the 
hen  yards.  The  houses  for  such  a  flock  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  fowls  should  not  be 
much  less  than  twelve  by  fifteen  feet  upon 
the  ground,  and  might  be  made  seven  feet 
high  in  front  and  four  feet  in  the  back,  with 
a  shed  roof,  which  would  be  the  cheaper 
way.  They  should  face  the  south  or  south- 
east, and  have  two  small  or  half-windows 
upon  the  side.  Such  houses  made  so  as  to 
be  warin,and  dry  in  winter  could  scarcely 
be  built  short  of  fifteen  dollars  each,  and 
might  easily  be  made  to  cost  more,  and  we 
should  allow  for  at  least  twelve  of  them. 
Here,  then,  is  a  capital  of  from  $1S0  to  $240 
required,  and  good  fowl  in  the  spring 
would  cost  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollar  each,  with  plenty  of  chance  to  pay 
more  for  fancy  stock,  which  adds  another 
$150  to  $200  of  capital.  Grain  and  other 
foods  must  be  bought  often  when  there  is 
no  income  from  the  poultry,  and  there 
should  be  a  reserve  capital  of  from  $.">0  to 
$100  to  work  on ;  then  there  should  be 
chicken  coops  and  other  thinsrs,  so  th,at  it 
would  use  scarcely  less  than  $400  of  cjisIi  or 
credit  capital,  and  $500  would  tie  better. 
But  that  is  by  no  means  all  the  capital  re- 
quired. It  needs  some  knowledge  of  the 
business,  though  a  farmer's  daughter  who 
has  had  more  or  less  care  of  chickens  all  her 
life  should  have  enough  to  start  with. 
But  it  requires  patience,  perseverance, 
pluck  and  prudence.  To  get  discouraged 
because  the  hens  do  not  lay  when  eggs  are 
at  their  highest  prices,  or  because  disease 
gets  among  tbem,  or  hawks,  skunks,  wea- 
sels, rats  or  cats  make  havoc  among  the 
chickens,  is  to  lose  the  entire  investment. 
One  must  go  into  it  with  the  determination 
to  "  fight  it  out  upon  that  line  if  it  takes  all 
summer  "  and  another  summer,  too.  When 
these  troubles  arise,  if  they  do,  and  they 
probably  will,  conquer  them  or  perish  in 
the  attempt.  Then  prudence  is  needed  to 
prevent  running  off  after  every  new  breed, 
every  cure-all  and  every  egg-producer  of- 
fered. Another  thing  needed  is  health  and 
strength.  A  woman  can  do  most  of  the 
work  needed  in  caring  for  hens  audchickens 
if  she  is  able  to  work  every  day,  and  if  she 
will  throw  off  her  corsets,  wear  short 
sk.rts  and  thick  shoes  and  dress  warmly 
when  out  among  them,  as  she  will  need  to 
be  to  care  for  that  number,  from  early  in 
the  morning,  motst  of  the  time,  until  they 
have  gone  to  roost,  she  should  gain  in  health 
and  strength  rather  thau  lose.  If  we  have 
written  discouragiugly  it  has  bjen  more 
that  you  should  not  be  led  into  it  without 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered, thau  to  deter  you  from  entering 
into  the  business,  for  we  think  it  might  be 
made  a  steady  and  profitable  business  for 
many  women.  We  know  that  others  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  income  from 
a  poultry  yard  which  they  attended  in  the 
leisure  moments  they  could  spare  from 
their  household  cares.  Of  course,  one  might 
begin  cheaper  by  getting  a  few  hens  first 
and  hatching  chickens  enough  to  stock  the 
house  for  the  next  winter,  but  there  would 
be  no  income  excepting  from  the  sale  of  the 
cockerels  and  the  culls  among  the  pullet  , 
for  about  nine  mouths,  and  that  might  be 
the  safest  way,  but  we  have  answered  the 
question  as  we  understood  it.— American 
Cultivator, 


MOVABLE  ROOST. 

planation.  It  may  be  of  any  preferred 
length  or  height,  but  should  be  strong. 
The  lower  the  roost-pole  the  better. 

The  nest  box  may  be  one  foot  wide, 
fifteen  inches  high  and  eighteen  inches  long. 
The  boards,  A  A,  are  hinged,  the  front  one 
remaining  down  all  the  time,  and  the  rear 
one  up,  except  for  cleaning  the  nest,  when 


MOVABLE  NEST. 


both  ends  are  open.  Hooks  and  eyelets  are 
shown  at  C  C  and  D.  A  handle,  B,  is  in- 
tended for  carrying  the  box.  By  boring 
holes  in  the  boards,  AA,  the  nest  may  be 
used  for  setting  hens,  and  may  be  entirely 
closed.  The  nest  should  be  raised  an  inch 
off  the  ground.  A  narrow  crosspiece  is  in 
front  to  prevent  the  hay  from  being  dragged 
out. 

CHICKENS  vs.  WHEAT. 

Daniel  Campbell,  who  lives  west  of  Grid- 
ley,  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  poultry 
farms  in  this  county,  and  his  experience  is 
worth  something  to  many,  for  he  is  the 
owner  of  400  acres  of  rich  and  fertile  land 
that  he  devotes  to  wheat.  Wheat  growing 
is  not  very  profitable,  so  $500  was  devoted 
to  chickens,  and  the  gentleman  and  his  wife 
have  studied  the  poultry  question  thor- 
oughly. They  purchased  the  best  breeds, 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  planted  an  acre  or  two  to  alfalfa  and 
took  excellent  care  of  the  hens.  They  select 
the  white  eggs  from  the  brown  and  by  so 
doing  obtain  two  and  a  half  cents  a  dozen 
more  for  the  white  than  for  the  brown  eggs. 
They  have  established  a  deserved  reputa- 
tion for  fine,  large,  fresh  eggs  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  thus  get  from  three  to  four  cents 
more  a  dozen  than  the  ordinary  farmer  who 
sends  his  eggs  to  market. 

In  the  season  when  eggs  are  high,  the  ut- 
most attention  is  paid  to  the  poultry  so  as 
to  reap  a  big  price  for  the  eggs,  but  when 
eggs  are  low  they  are  hatched  by  means  of 
an  incubator  and  the  young  chicks  are 
raised  by  hand.  They  have  been  so  success- 
ful that  Mr.  Campbell  recently  said  to  a 
friend  that  he  was  clearing  more  money 
from  his  poultry  thau  from  his  400  acres  in 
wheat. 

We  hope  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
many,  for  there  is  a  big  demand  for  eggs 
and  poultry  in  this  State, and  we  send  away 
each  year  thousands  of  dollars  that  ought  to 
be  retained  in  California. 

The  price  is  not  likely  to  lessen,  and  we 
wish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  may  continue 
to  reap  a  rich  reward  from  their  flocks  and 
that  the  lesson  they  teach  may  be  learned 
by  those  who  cry  hard  times,  yet  fail  to  get 
out  of  the  old-time  rut.—  Oroville  Register, 
California. 

CROSSING  FOWLS  FOR  EXPERIMENT. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  Experimental 
Station  has  a  novel,  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive exhibition,  says  the  Providence  Bulle- 
tin. It  has  attracted  more  attention  than 
any  other  display  in  the  hall,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  arranged  makes  it  easily 
comprehended  to  the  observer,  providing 
that  Mr.  Cushman  or  his  assistant  is  not 
around  to  explain  the  technical  parts.  The 
breeding  of  egg-producing  fowls  has  been 
experimented  with  for  so  many  years  by 
the  fanciers  and  breeders,  that  the  various 
breeds  and  strains  have  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  that  the  selection  of  an  eg"  produc- 
ing fowl  by  the  farmer  now  has  become  a 
mere  matter  of  choice  or  prejudice,  bo 
many  good  strains  are  to  be  selected  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  go  wrong  in  this 
matter. 

There  was  little  room  left  for  improve- 
ment in  this  direction,  so  the  Experimental 
Station  took  another  branch  to  the  heu 
business  and  commenced  experimenting 
with  the  desired  end  in  view  of  obtaining 
the  best  birds  for  the  market.  This  was  a 
branch  that  had  been  neglected,  the  raisers 
of  poultry  being  contented  to  raise  egg-pro- 
ducing fowls,  and,  when  they  had  finished 


their  usefulness  on  this  mundane  sphere, 
were  contented  to  kill  them  off  and  realize 
what  they  could  from  the  carcasses.  This 
division  of  the  work  at  the  station  was 
placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Samuel  Cushman,  and  the  experiments 
have  been  going  on  now  for  two  years,  and 
this  exhibit  is  the  first  one  showing  to  the 
public  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  idea  has  been 
to  cross  the  different  breeds 
in  order  to  secure  the  largest 
and  most  healthy  birds. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by 
these  experiments  that  the 
first  cross  of  two  thorough- 
bred fowls  was  the  most 
prolific.  They  were  hardy, 
larger  and  grew  faster  than 
either  of  the  individual 
breeds.  Some  twenty  crosses 
have  been  made  With  thor- 
oughbred fowls,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  these  crosses 
are  on  exhibition,  and  the  mixtures 
are  peculiar.  The  pullets  invariably 
take  after  the  cock  in  coloring,  and  the 
cockerels  follow  in  line  with  the  hen. 
Whore  an  Indian  Game  cock  was  crossed 
with  a  Light  Brahma  hen  the  cockerels 
were  all  light,  somewhat  like  a  light 
Brahma,  while  the  hens  were  of  a  red  or 
buff  coloring,  and  with  a  phy- 
sical formation  embodied  in 
both  breeds.  The  Indian 
Games  are  hardy  birds,  their 
flesh  is  very  solid  and  the 
breast  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  fowl.  The 
Light  Brahma  is  a  large,  leggy 
bird.  By  crossing  these  breeds 
a  bird  of  great  size  is  obtain- 
ed, with  flesh  that  is  hard. 

To  show  the  kind  of  car- 
casses that  may  be  expected 
to  be  obtained  from  the  vari- 
ous crosses  there  are  twenty- 
six  dressed  birds  on  exhibi- 
tion, each  one  tagged  so  that 
the  breeding  may  be  easily  determined.  By 
this  it  may  be  seen  what  birds  will  look  the 
best  for  market.  The  light-feathered  and 
light-legged  birds  make  the  finest  market 
birds  for  the  pin  leathers  do  not  show,  and 
this  gives  the  carcass  a  clean  and  delicate 
appearance.  Each  specimen  is  marked  with 
the  weight  taken  before  and  after  dressing, 
so  as  to  show  the  shrinkage.  Of  all  the 
crosses,  that  of  the  Indian  Game  and  the 
light  Brahma  shows  the  least  shrinkage, 
making  this  cross  a  most  desirable  one  for 
market  purposes. 

In  another  line  of  producing  market 
poultry,  the  station  has  taken  up  the  rais- 
ing of  capons.  In  this  line  they  have  been 
most  successful.  Several  specimens  of 
dressed  birds  are  shown,  one  weighing  ten 
and  three-quarter  pounds  dressed  and  being 
but  twenty-one  months  old.  Of  these  birds 
in  the  live  specimens  some  monsters  are 
shown,  some  of  them  being  but  young 
birds  and  weighing  thirteen  pounds.  The 
market  men  have  been  greatly  interested  in 
this  exhibit,  and  the  hen  men  have  made  it 
a  study  and  greatly  benefited  by  the  display 
and  by  the  information  imparted  by  Mr. 
Cshmanu  and  his  assistant. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  SMALL  BREEDS. 

The  general  preference  is  for  large  fowls, 
but  the  small  breeds  have  advantages 
which  are  also  desirable.  As  a  rule,  nearly 
all  the  small  breeds  are  non-sitters  and  lay 
well.  Being  naturally  active  they  do  not 
become  fat  very  readily  and  are  free  from 
many  ailments  peculiar  to  the  large,  heavy 
breeds.  If  they  are  given  the  privilege  of 
a  grass-run  or  a  field,  they  will  pick  up  a 
large  share  of  their  food  and  lay  nearly 
every  day.  Although  the  small  breeds  do 
not  possess  as  large  "carcasses  when  dressed 
for  market  as  larger  breeds,  yet  they  excel 
in  breast  meat  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
offal,  as  the  greater  the  activity  of  a  fowl, 
and  especially  if  it  can  fly  over  a  high 
fence,  the  larger  the  development  of  the 
muscles  of  the  breast,  which  is  really  the 
choice  portion  of  a  fowl.  Crossed  on  large, 
heavy  breeds,  the  union  is  usually  success- 
ful, as  there  is  less  disposition  to  roam, 
and  the  heavy  feathering  of  the  large  breed 
is  secured  as  a  winter  protection.  A  larger 
number  of  hens  of  the  smaller  breeds  can 
also  be  kept  together,  which  is  quite  an  ad- 
vantage. 


SCALDED  AND  RAW  FOOD. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fowls  will 
not  show  a  partiality  for  soft  food.  This 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  quality  of 
the  food  as  upon  its  preparation.  When 
middlings  or  ship  stuff  is  added,  the  fowls 
prefer  it  cooked  or  in  a  scalded  condition. 
A  mixture  of  corn  and  oats,  ground,  may 
be  fed  raw  at  times  to  adult  fowls  and  be 
highly  relished  by  them,  but  for  chicks  it 
should  be  scalded.  When  ship  stuff  Is 
added  the  mass  becomes  somewhat  sticky, 
and  does  not  crumble  very  readily.  All 
soft  food  should  be  mixed  with  scalding 
water.  It  not  only  renders  it  more  pala- 
table but  also  more  digestible,  and  the 
birds  will  eat  a  larger  quantity.  When 
they  seem  disgusted  with  any  kind  of  soft 
food ,  let  the  ingredients  be  varied  some- 
what. A  little  ground  meat  added,  and 
scalded  with  tiic  grain,  changes  the  char- 
acter of  the  food  and  provides  a  new  dish. 
Fowls  will  prefer  raw  food  at  times,  as  a 
change,  but  as  a  rule,  all  the  soft  food 
should  be  well  scalded,  in  order  to  avoid 
waste  and  loss. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


are  willing  to  devote  the  time.  "Watch  them 
eat,  and  see  that  all  get  a  fair  chance,  or 
some  will  eat  too  much  and  get  crop-bound, 
while  others  go  hungry.  Give  fresh  water, 
or  milk  and  water,  at  least  once  a  day,  in 
dishes  so  shallow  they  cannot  drown.  One 
advantage  of  a  turkey  Men  with  the  little 
ones  is,  she  watches  out  so  closely  for  hawks 
and  seldom  looses  from  that  cause,  even 
when  ranging  through  the  fields.  Continue 
to  feed  every  night  and  they  will  always 
come  home. 

A  well-cared-for  turkey  has  few  ailments, 
unless  the  place  is  infested  with  gapeworm 
or  cholera  germs.  Occasionally  a  little  tur- 
key will  not  eat.  If,  on  looking  it  over,  you 
see  nothing  the  matter  with  it,  "cram  "it." 
It  will  usually  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two 
if  it  gets  enough  food  to  keep  up  its  strength. 
If  it  does  not,  in  a  couple  of  days  it  is  so 
weak  it  will  die,  or  be  trampled  to  death  by 
the  others.  If  a  turkey  gets  crop-bound 
give  it  a  little  butter,  lard  or  sweet  cream 
(unsalted  butter  is  best),  and  rub  the  crop 
gently  between  the  fingers  to  soften  up  its 
contents.  In  bad  cases  the  treatment  must 
be  repeated.  Turkeys  hatched  under  hens 
should  have  their  heads  greased  before  they 
are  a  week  old  to  kill  any  lice  they  may 
have.  The  hens  should  also  be  greased  un- 
der the  wings  and  on  the  head.  Too  much 
curd  in  the  food  will  cause  rheumatism, 
even  in  good  weather.  If  their  toes  begin  to 
curl,  give  a  teaspoonful  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, mixed  with  their  food,  once  a  day,  for 
a  few  days.  To  prepare  the  medicine,  mix 
one.  ounce  iodide  of  potassium  to  one  quart 
of  water. 

To  fight  the  gapes,  keep  the  turkey  on  a 
clean  sod.  A  little  turpentine  put  either  in 
the  feed  or  the  water  once  or  twice  a  week 
is  a  good  preventive,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  too  much,  or  they  will  not 
eat  or  drink  it.  When  they  have  once  gotten 
the  gapes,  fresh,  air-slacked  lime  dustedover 
them  a  few  times  will  cure,  if  applied  soon 
enough.  The  best  way  is  to  dust  the  lime 
into  the  feathers  of  the  mother  in  the  even- 
ing so  they  will  breathe  it  all  night.  Wip- 
ing out  the  windpipe  with  a  quill  dipped  in 
turpentine  is  quite  a  sure  remedy  in  the 
hand  of  an  expert,  even  if  badly  affected, 
but  I  do  not  find  that  it  works  well  when 
combined  with  the  quicklime  cure;  in  fact, 
the  turpentine  after  the  lime  is  apt  to  be  a 
"  sure  kill." 


WHAT  IS  ROUP. 

How  or  why  the  name  roup  came  to  be 
applied  to  that  form  of  tubucular  disease 
which  is  accom  panied  by  a  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  has  frequently  puzzled  me.  I 
can  quite  understand  why  the  name  diph- 
theria is  given  when  a  filmy  deposit  of  tu- 
bercle or  masses  of  it  are  formed  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  for  there  is  a  very  close 
resemblance  between  this  condition  and 
diphtheria  as  seen  in  the  human  subject. 

The  term  roup  serves  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose if  only  applied  when  there  is  merely  a 
discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  mouth,  or 
simply  a  thickening  of  the  secretions,  for  it 
is  very  necessary  for  us  to  have  distinguish- 
ing names  for  the  different  forms  of  tuber- 
cular disease.  In  all  feathered  creatures 
the  disease  germs  of  tubercle  very  fre- 
quently first  attack  the  membranes  lining 
the  mouth.  This  is  in  consequence  of  their 
being  in  the  drinking  water  of  the  bird,  or 
picked  up  with  food  that  has  been  contam- 
inated by  the  excrement  of  creatures  af- 
fected with  tubercle. 

The  disease  germs  set  up  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
the  inflammation  soon  spreads  to  the  mem- 
branous lining  of  the  nostrils  causing  a  run- 
ning discharge  which  is  mostly  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  a  cold.  The  discharge  soon 
begins  to  be  thick,  the  thickness  being,  no 
doubt,  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
bacilli  of  tubercle.  Miliary  ulcers  begin  to 
be  formed,  sloughing  of  the  tissues  -follow, 
and  the  waste  products  which  are  throwiL 
off  increase  the  thickness  of  the  discharge,"^ 
which  now  very  quickly  becchnes  decon)-* 
posed  and  gives  off  a  very  offensive  odor. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  known  as  Vet 
roup  ;  another  form  is  known  as  dry  roup, 
diphtheria,  canker,  etc. 

The  term  canker  is  mostly  applied  to  this 
form  of  the  disease  in  pigeons.  In  them  the 
tissues  are  very  firm,  and,  consequently,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  young  birds,  the  growth 
of  tubercle  and  the  formation  of  ulcers,  are 
as  a  rule  slow  processes,  hence,  probably,  the 
term  canker.  In  young  pigeons  the  growth 
of  the  tubercle  is  sometimes  very  rapid  and 
large  cheesy  masses  of  it  are  frequently 
found  in  the  throats  of  squabs  before  the 
owner  has  noticed  they  were  even  ailing. 
This  is  usually  the  case  when  the  disease 
has  been  contracted  from  their  parents 
when  feeding  them.  The  parents  them- 
selves may  appear  to  be  perfectly  healthy 
birds,  the  disease  in  them  being  in  a  latent 
condition.  I  know  of  nothing  which  re- 
sembles fire  in  its  mode  of  action  more  than 
tubercle.  Like  fire,  its  spread  depends  al- 
most wholly  upon  the  material  subjected 
to  its  action. — Feathered  World,  England. 


THE  VICE  OF  LAZINESS. 

A  gentleman  one  day  asked  me  what  I 
thought  was  the  most  dangerous  vice  on  a 
poultry  farm,  and  I  replied,  'Laziness.' 
He  smiled  and  seemed  to  think  I  was  joking 
but  I  assured  him  I  was  in  dead  earnest, 
and  explained  how  this  vice  was  dangerous 
to  both  man  and  fowl. 

This  may  sound  queer,  yet  I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.  A  busy,  energetic  man 
will  see  that  his  fowls  are  never  allowed  to 
stand  around  idle,  that  they  are  continually 
on  the  move  and  never  tiring  of  taking  good 
exercise.  I  can  tell  the  nature  of  the  man 
in  charge  the  moment  I  get  on  the  place. 
The  fowls  will  be  as  busy  as  bees,  the  hens 
will  be  singing  their  tuneful  lay,  and  the 
very  appearance  of  the  flock  will  show  in- 
disputable signs  of  health. 

But  it  does  not  end  here ;  the  premises 
will  be  clean,  you  won't  find  the  manure 
piled  up  in  the  roosting  pens  and  that  sick- 
ening stench  so  common  in  dirty  quarters 
.will  be  noted  for  its  absence.  That  is  the 
busy  man's  place,  every  inch  of  it. 

How  about  the  lazy  man:  "Well,  you  can- 
not mistake  him.  You  will  find  everything 
upside  down ;  you  will  see  dingy,  dirty 
quarters,  and  you  will  see  regular  mounds 
of  manure  right  under  the  roosts  of  the 
fowls.  Think  of  the  uncomfortable  nights 
these  fowls  must  spend  with  such  a  stench 
coining  up  to  them.  Perhaps  fowls  are  not 
sensitive,  perhaps  they  are.  But  an  ener- 
getic.wide-awake  man  thinks  they  are.  He 
will  see  that  such  things  do  not  exist.  And 
the  fowls ;  they  are  enough  to  disgust  one 
with  the  business.  There  they  stand  in  the 
corners  on  one  leg,  with  their  bodies  all 
drawn  in.  You  cannot  tell  if  they  are  sick 
or  well ;  certainly  not  in  the  best  of  health, 
for  well  fowls  do  not  shrug  their  shoulders 
when  there  is  a  little  work  to  do. 

What  excuse  has  a  nun  to  offer  for  all 
this  negligence,  do  you  isk?  They  will  tell 
you  that  they  are  over-run  with  work  and 
cannot  possibly  attend  to  the  hens.  I  al- 
ways advise  a  man  who  is  too  busy  to  give 
proper  attention  to  get  out  of  work  at  once. 
Poultry  will  not  pay  if  neglected  and  it  is 
this  negligence  that  is  bringing  about  all 
failures.  The  work  wants  wide  awake  men, 
just  as  much  as  auy  mercantile  branch  of 
trade ;  it  will  not  do  to  undertake  the  in- 
dustry in  any  other  way.  Shiftlessness  is 
rewarded  by  failuie,  while  enterprise  is  met 
by  success. 

The  man  who  begins  a  farm  in  size  with 
his  experience  and  enlarges  as  his  experi- 
ence grows,  is  the  man  who  has  his  wits  at 
work,  who  never  gets  beyond  his  ability, 
and  the  man  who  is  making  money.  It 
takes  "all  kinds  of  people  to  make  a_ 
world  "  but  there  is  but  one  class  that  will 
succeed  with  poultry,  and  they  are  live 
men. 

Market  poultry  is  a  branch  that  gives 
good  returns  to  the  right  class,  and  I  always 
welcome  the  new-comer  when  I  know  that 
he  is  constructed  from  the  right  material. — 
31.  K.  Boyer,  in  Germantown  Telegraph. 


DECAYING  FOOD. 

A  majority  of  the  diseases  arise  from  the 
food  left  over  after  feeding.  A  very  warm 
day, with  a  mass  of  fermenting  ground  food, 
and  especially  if  after  a  rain,  the  conditions 
for  the  propagation  of  lice,  gapes,  bowel 
diseases  and  debility  will  be  rendered  very 
favorable.  It  is  a  custom  to  throw  down 
the  food  on  any  available  location,  and  if 
the  hens  clean  it  all  away  there  will  be  a 
larger  supply  next  time,  until  enough  will 
be  left  to  ferment.  With  whole  grains  the 
danger  does  not  occur,  but  as  there  is  al- 
ways tilth  on  the  ground  from  the  decom- 
posed droppings,  especially  if  the  hens  are 
in  yards,  there  is  no  place  where  the  soft 
food  can  be  thrown  without  being  contami- 
nated. All  soft  food  should  be  fed  on  clean 
boards  or  in  troughs,  and  never  on  the 
ground.  It  is  the  soft  food  and  droppings 
that  render  the  conditions  most  favorable 
for  gapes.  The  gapjs  and  lice  are  the 
products  of  filth,  and  the  quickest  and 
surest  mode  of  rendering  the  yards  filthy  is 
for  tlTcfoivls  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  food 
on  the  ground  where  the  chicks  are  com- 
pelled to  pick  over  it. 


YOUNG  DUCKS  AND  WATER. 

Never  give  very  cold  water  to  young 
ducks,  or  they  will  have  cramps.  Tepid 
water  should  be  used  and  it  should  be  so 
given  as  not  to  allow  the  ducklings  to  get 
wet.  Only  their  bills  should  get  into  the 
water.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
"dampness  is  fatal  to  young  ducks,"  but  it 
is  true.  They  become  chilled  and  die,  as 
they  have  only  down  instead  of  feathers. 
After  they  are  well  feathered  they  can  go 
on  the  water  without  risk.  During  the 
warm  days  of  summer  there  is  not  so  much 
danger,  but  it  is  best  to  be  careful  at  all 
times. 


THE  SITTING  HEN  AND  LICE. 


FED  OFF  OF  THEIR  LEGS. 

The  following  letter,  from  a  subscriber  at 
Wissakickon,  Pa.,  explains  both  the  trouble 
and  the  cause.  We  have  the  results  of 
over-feeding.  It  says: 

"  I  have  a  chicken  house  14x25  feet  and 
about  thirty-five  two-month  old  chicks  in  it 
at  present.  It  is  ground  floor  and  has  from 
four  to  six  inches  of  hayseed  covered  over 
it  for  a  scratching  bed  for  them.  I  heat  my 
brooder  by  hot  water.  I  feed  them  warm 
feed  in  the  morning,  about  three  times  a 
week,and  also  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a-half  of  fresh  cut  bone  and  meat  per  week. 
They  have  a  head  of  cabbage  before  them  at 
all  times,  and  also  have  grass,  chick-weed 
and  celery  tops,  from  a  green  house  close  at 
hand, and  I  give  them,  noon  and  night, 
changing,  wheat  and  cracked  corn.  I  also 
keep  it  as  clean  as  possible,  cleaning  the 
brooder  every  day  or  every  other  day,  with 
fresh  water  daily.  I  hope  you  will  excuse 
me  for  making  this  so  long,  but  I  thought 
you  might  get  a  better  insight  to  what  was 
the  matter  with  them.  I  keep  plenty  of 
ashes,  oyster  shells,  charcoal  and  sand 
where  they  can  get  at  them  at  any  time. 
Now  the  ailment  starts  with  a  slight  weak- 
ening in  the  legs  and  gets  worse  until  they 
can  hardly  walk.  They  lay  down  to  eat.  I 
have  not  lost  any  lately,  but  at  first  they 
died.  I  have  one  that  has  been  in  this  con- 
dition for  about  four  weeks,  and  does  not 
seem  a  great  deal  better,  but  they  eat  all 
right  and  grow  slowly.  Their  droppings 
are  all  right." 

The  writer  feeds  three  times  a  day  in 
winter,  with  his  hens  shut  in  by  snow,  and 
he  has  made  them  too  fat.  The  male  should 
be  removed  from  the  flock  also,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  the  difficulty  mentioned- 
In  fact,  whenever  the  hens  cannot  stand  on 
their  legs,  they  should  be  separated  from 
those  that  are  well  and  from  the  male. 

SUCCESS  WITH  TURKEYS. 

Having  raised  turkeys  for  years  I  thought 
I  would  write  the  results  of  experience,  as  a 
possible  help  to  others,  says  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune.  As  a  turkey 
needs  more  than  six  months  for  growth,  the 
earlier  it  is  hatched  the  larger  it  will  be  for 
Thanksgiving  market.  Well  fed,  not  over- 
fed turkeys  begin  to  lay  very  early.  Gather 
the  eggs  daily  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  free 
from  frost.  Turn  the  eggs  over  every  day, 
taking  care  that  they  are  not  jarred  or 
jolted  in  handling.  As  soon  as  two  dozen  are 
collected,  set  them  under  hens,  placing  eight 
under  a  large  hen  or  six  under  a  small  hen. 
Protect  the  sitting  hen  from  being  disturbed 
by  laying  hens,  as  eggs  are  sometimes 
spoiled  that  way.  The  hen  turkeys  should 
be  shut  up  promptly  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  sit.  At  this  time  they  are  quickly  broken 
up,  and  soon  start  their  second  laying  of 
eggs.  The  first  turkey  hen  will  have  fin- 
ished laying  her  second  litter  before  the 
hatching  of  the  first  eggs  set.  Soon  as  she 
is  well  established  in  sitting,  transfer  some 
of  the  eggs  first  set  to  her.  The  turkey  will 
usually  own  them  if  she  hatches  them,  even 
if  she  sits  but  a  day  or  two.  This  insures 
two  litters  of  eggs  from  each  hen  turkey, 
and  earlier  hatching  than  would  be  possible 
if  the  hen  turkeys  did  all  the  sitting,  and  at 
the  same  time  brings  off  most  of  the  young 
birds  with  the  mother  turkey. 

For  the  nursery  I  use  a  space  on  our 
lawn  about  three  rods  by  twelve.  A  smooth 
grass  6od  is  most  desirable.  Place  the 
mother  turkey  in  a  large  coop  (ground  space 
sixteen  or  twenty  inches  by  thirty-six  or 
forty  inches  makes  a  suitable  size)  and  the 
hens  with  the  other  turkeys  of  the  same 
age  in  smaller  coops,  iuclosed  by  a  pen,  say 
sixteen  feet  square ;  twelve  by  sixteen  feet 
will  do,  one  foot  or  sixteen  inches  high. 
Old  fenceboards,  if  narrow,  may  be  cleated 
together  and  are  good  enough.  Twenty 
or  thirty  young  turkeys  are  as  many  as  will 
do  well  in  one  pen,  and  the  turkey  will  own 
them  all,  as  the  hens  leave  them.  Moving 
the  coops  to  a  fresh  spot  in  the  pen  every 
day  is  very  essential  for  the  health  of  the 
flock.  This  is  more  necessary  in  damp, 
rainy  weather  than  in  good  weather.  I  used 
to  move  young  turkeys  into  some  building  in 
a  cold,  rainy  time,  but  find  by  experience 
they  do  better  in  their  pens,  if  kept  clean 
and  well  fed.  Move  the  pens  about  once  a 
week,  or  as  often  as  the  grass  becomes 
soiled,  so  that  the  coops  are  on  a  clean  spot 
and  the  chicks  have  a  clean,  fresh  spot  to 
eat.  I  have  never  seen  a  season  so  wet  that 
such  treatment  and  good  feed  will  not  bring 
ninety  per  cent,  through.  In  warm,  dry 
weather  they  can  be  allowed  more  liberty. 
Accustom  your  old  turkeys  to  each  other  by 
placing  the  coops  near.  The  pens  can  be 
enlarged  by  turning  several  pens  into  one  as 
the  season  advances.  They  are  serviceable 
even  after  the  young  birds  learn  to  fly  over 
them. 

I  like  best  to  feed  a  mixture  made  of  soft 
curd,  bran,  cornmeal  and  middlings.  Do 
not  cook  the  curd  harder  than  you  would 
for  the  table.  Use  an  equal  quantity  of 
meal  and  bran,  and  about  half  as  much 
middlings  as  bran,  with  curd  enough  to  mix 
nicely.  Turkeys  do  well  on  such  feed  from 
the  first.  I  see  no  necessity  to  feed  boiled 
eggs  or  bread.  Turkeys  are  very  fond  of 
onion  tops  and  will  eat  them  every  day,  cut 
fine  and  mixed  with  their  food.  A  "little 
pepper  in  their  food  is  good  in  cold,  wet 
weather,  and  is  used  by  many.  Sulphur  is 
also  good,  especially  as  they  "  shoot  the 
red."  They  should  be  fed  five  times  a  day 
for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  longer,  if  you 


FOUL  FEEDING  PLACES. 

It  was  once  supposed  that  the  best  mode 
of  feeding  was  to  throw  the  soft  food  in 
dirt,  as  the  more  dirt  a  hen  could  eat  the 
better,  but  this  is  a  delusion.  Hens  can  get 
all  the  dirt  they  wish  without  having  it 
forced  on  them.  '  Many  diseases  are  induced 
by  compelling  the  hens  to  eat  a  mixture  of 
food  and  filth,  and  all  feeding  places  should 
therefore  be  kept  very  clean,  as  filth  is  not 
always  discernible,  and  may  be  present  in 
a  decayed  condition.  The  better  plan  is  to 
feed  on  boards  or  in  troughs,  and  clean 
them  daily. 


The  sitting  hen  batches  more  lice  than 
chicks  sometimes.  The  heat  of  her  body 
on  the  nest  provides  the  lice  witli  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  propagation,  and 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities.  A  broken  egg,  or  even 
the  tilth  from  a  rotten  egg  that  has  been 
crushed,  is  just  what  the  lice  desire.  Hence 
be  very  careful  to  have  all  the  nests  clean. 
Use  Persian  insect  powder  liberally  on  the 
nests,  and  dust  the  sitting  hens  well  with  it 
at  least  three  times  a  week,  and  the  young 
chicks  will  be  saved  from  annoyance  when 
they  get  out  of  the  shells. 


LIME  FOR  FOWLS. 

There  is  plenty  of  lime  in  the  food.  Oys 

ter  shells  serve  more  as  gritty  matter  than 
as  a  composition  of  the  eggs,  although  to  a 
certain  extent  they  may  partially  assist  in 
that  respect  also,  but  if  fowls  are  properly 
fed  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  feeding 
lime  in  any  form.  When  hens  lay  soft-shell 
eggs,  or  do  not  lay  well,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  lime,  but  generally  because  the  hens  are 
too  fat,  which  obstructs  the  process  of  egg 
laying.  If  it  is  desired  to  feed  lime,  the 
most  convenient  form  is  in  the  shape  of 
lime  water,  which  may  be  used  for  mixing 
the  soft  food.  Lime  may  b3  given,  how- 
ever, in  any  shape,  if  our  readers  prefer  to 
place  it  before  the  hens.  Old  mortar  (bro- 
ken), bones,  chalk,ground  limestone.ground 
shells,  or  even  plaster,  may  be  used,  but 
shells  are  sufficient.  Unless  the  hens  are  in 
proper  condition,  and  not  too  fat,  all  the 
lime  they  may  eat  will  not  prevent  soft- 
shell  eggs,  though  many  persons  suppose 
when  hens  lay  soft-shell  eggs  it  is  because 
lime  is  lacking. 


THE  COMING  OF  WARM  WEATHER. 

Warm  weather  should  be  welcomed  by 
the  poultryman,  and  it  should  really  save 
him  a  vast  amount  of  work,  yet  a  great 
many  poultrymen  dread  th3  warm,  close, 
sultry  days  of  summer  more  than  they  do 
the  coldest  days  of  .winter,  simply  because 
of  one  obstacle, — lice.  But  lice  must  be 
fought  before  the  warmest  days  are  upon 
us,  and  there  is  no  time  to  kr,e.  Lice  mul- 
tiply so  very  rapidly  under  the  favorable 
conditions  of  warm  days  and  nights  that  in 
order  to  be  free  from  them,  all  must  be  de- 
stroyed. A  single  pair  will,  in  a  few  warm 
days,  become  the  ancestors  of  millions,  and 
hence  lice  cannot  be  driven  away  bv  one  ap- 
plication of  an  insecticide,  or  by  giving  the 
pouLry-house  a  thorough  cleaning,  but  the 
work  must  be  kept  up.  Eveu  a. ter  you  are 
sure  that  no  lice  remain  it  is  best  to  be 
doubly  sure  by  continuing  the  work.  In- 
sect powder,  whitewash,  kerosene,  lime  and 
carbolic  acid,  all  assistants,  should  be  put 
to  service.  Lice  breed  so  rapidly  that  no 
delays  can  be  allowed.  Whatever  is  to  be 
done  must  be  done  vigorously  and  at  once. 


KEEPING  PIGEONS. 

Grain  and  seeds  compose  the  food  of 
pigeons,  but  they  prefer  worms  when  the 
young  are  feathering,  or  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal food.  Corn,  wheat  and  buckwheat  are 
excellent,  and  a  salt  codfish  should  be  hung 
where  they  can  have  access  to  it,  as  well 
as  plenty  of  fresh  water.  Millet  and  hemp 
seeds  are  delicacies,  and  highly  relished. 
Popcorn  is  better  than  any  other  variety  of 
corn  for  them.  Pigeons  will  not  eat  food 
that  has  been  fouled,  and  they  must  have 
plenty  of  sand  and  gravel  in  the  loft,  as 
well  as  ground  oyster  shells.  There  is 
quite  a  large  profit  in  pigeons  by  selling 
squabs,  which  bring  $5  per  dozen  at  some 
seasons.  If  the  pigeons  are  given  a  high 
loft,  they  may  be  confined  in  wire-covered 
runs,  when  they  will  mate  and  breed,  as 
well  as  be  safe  from  hawks  and  boys  ;  but 
in  order  to  be  successful  the  floor  and  nests 
must  be  kept  very  clean,  or  lice  will  get  in 
the  flock  and  cause  a  loss  of  the  young  ones. 
To  guard  against  lice  is  the  most  important 
duty  connected  with  raising  pigeons. 


HENS  CARRYING  DUCKLI  JGS. 

Ducklings  are  so  easily  raised  by  hens, 
and  require  so  little  care,  compared  with 
chicks,  that  it  will  pay  to  have  hens  to  sit 
on  ducks'  eggs  and  bnns;  off  the  young.  Of 
the  large  eggs  of  the  Pekin,  eight  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  large  hen.  It  is  noc  necessary 
to  turn  the  hen  and  ducklings  out,  or  allow 
them  to  go  near  the  water.  On  the  contrary 
they  should  be  kept  warm  and  dry.  Young 
ducklings  should  not  be  given  "very  cold 
water  to  drink,  as  it  cramps  them,  and 
under  no  circumstances  must  they  become 
wet.  Feed  them  lib  rally  and  often,  and 
give  the  hen  and  ducklings  plenty  of  litter 
upon  which  to  sleep  at  night.  As  they 
grow  very  rapidly  they  soon  become  too 
large  for  a  hen  to  cover  them,  and  for  that 
reasoii  they  should  be  looked  after  at  night, 
and  fastened  up  in  a  warm,  snug  b^x. 


PREVENTING  LAYING. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  cause  a  flock  to  cease 
laying,  if  they  are  fed  on  certain  foods  that 
will  not  benefit  them  in  any  manner.  Re- 
cently, on  a  farm  where  a  large  number  of 
hens  are  kept,  and  which  were  producing 
eggs  regularly,  the  production  suddenly 
ceased.  It  was  quite  awhile  before  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  was  found.  It  appears 
that  during  " hog-killmg  time"  the  hens 
were  regaled  with  many  choice  pieces  of  fat 
meat;  and  with  quite  a  large  amount  of 
waste  that  was  supposed  to  be  suitable  for 
the  hens  ;  they  were  given  at  times  all  they 
would  eat,  the  result  being  that  the  hens 
were  over-supplied  with  cai  bonaceous  food, 
became  fat,  and  egg-production  ceased. 
Lean  meat  is  excellent  as  a  substance  for 
producing  eggs,  but  fat  meat  should  never 
be  fed  to  laying  hens. 


FRESH   EARTH   UNDER  THE  ROOSTS. 

There  is  no  better  disinfectant  than  fresh 
earth.  If  it  is  scattered  freely  under  the 
roosts,  and  a  handful  of  plaster  sprinkled 
over  the  earth,  it  will  not  only  greatly  as- 
sist in  destroying  foul  odors  but  also  in 
preserving  the  manure,  which  can  then  be 
swept  up  and  put  in  a  barrel  without  fur* 
ther  preparation. 
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TWO  K.NDS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

We  give  below  two  extracts,  each  show- 
ing how  wide  apart  the  "fancy"  breeding  is 
from  utility.  It  depends  upon  how  the  view 
is  taken  end  the  standpoint.  The  first, 
from  the  Poultry  World,  headed  "  Vulture 
Hocks,"  gives  its  mode  of  improvement, 
saying: 

"  Good  breeding  birds  will  generally  pro- 
duce good  progeny,  yet  even  with  the  best 
of  stock  as  breeders,  we  sometimes  find 
several  poor  specimens  In  the  flocks  of 
young  birds.  Variation  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
have  strict  uniformity,  though  we  can,  by 
careful  handling,  produce  an  approxima- 
tion of  perfection.  Poor  stock  will  not 
produce  first-class  progeny,  we  all  know, 
yet  the  variations  noticeable  in  the  produce 
from  even  the  best  of  breeding  birds  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  cause  us  to  exer- 
cise the  utmost  care  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion. Partial  failure  or  indifferent  success 
is  what  has  discouraged  many  a  young  and 
over  enthusiastic  breeder,  but  it  only  serves 
to  cause  renewed  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
true  fancier,  to  compel  Dame  Nature  to 
produce  more  perfect  specimens.  The  vul- 
ture hocks  in  pure-bred  poultry  are  not  so 
frequent  as  formerly,  and  are  justly  re- 
garded a9  a  deformity  and  a  disqualification, 
though  it  will  occasionally  crop  out  when 
least  expected.  Never  breed  from  such 
birds,  no  matter  how  good  their  other  qual- 
ities may  be,  for,  if  you  do,  you  will  inten- 
sify the  undesirable  feature,  and  it  may 
take  you  several  seasons  to  entirely  breed 
it  out  of  your  flock  of  fowls." 

The  above  advises  its  readers  to  improve 
by  avoiding  vulture  hocks,  and  eveu  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  "  Never  breed  from  such 
(vulture  hocks)  birds,  no  matter  how  good 
their  other  qualities  may  be."  Here  we 
have  a  complete  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  use- 
ful in  a  bird,  for  no  matter  how  good  it  may 
be,  it  must  pass  out  of  existence  if  it  has 
vulture  hocks.  As  a  comparison  with  the 
above  is  an  extract  from  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Mirror,  as  follows : 

"  If  eggs  were  sold  by  the  pound  it  would 
revolutionize  the  breeds.  As  we  have  be- 
fore shown,  the  hen  that  lays  the  largest 
number  of  eggs  may  not  really  be  perform- 
ing as  groat  a  service  as  one  that  lays  fewer 
eggs  but  which  are  of  larger  size.  Suppose 
a  hen  lays  120  eggs  in  a  year,  the  eggs  aver- 
aging ten  to  the  pound.  Her  product 
would  be  twelve  pounds  of  eggs  in  one 
year.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  another 
hen  in  the  flock  laid  104  eggs,  the  eggs  aver- 
aging eight  to  the  pound.  In  the  first  case 
the  hen  that  produced  120  eggs  would  be 
the  more  valuable,  yet  she  has  not  per- 
formed as  much  service  as  the  one  which 
produced  but  104  eggs,  as  the  eggs  of  the 
latter  are  a  pound  heavier,  and  if  eggs  were 
sold  by  weight  she  would  give  a  larger 
profit  on  fewer  eggs.  Selling  eggs  by 
weight  gives  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  a  fair  sale  and  purchase,  and 
farmers  would  begin  to  select  the  breeds 
that  produced  large  eggs.  They  would 
then  be  compelled  to  improve  their  flocks 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  market  prices 
for  their  eggs." 

The  Mirror  is  aiming  to  compel  all  to 
improve  by  advocating  a  system  which  will 
enable  the  poultryman  to  have  better  hens 
every  year.  The  color  of  the  feathers,  or 
the  lack  of  some  little  essential  that  is 
really  undesirable,  does  not  render  the 
fowl  useless.  In  the  one  case  there  is  no 
genuine  improvement  at  all,  but  in  the 
other  is  pointed  out  an  excellent  mode  of 
progress. 


THE  SOUTKERN  FANCIER  SUGGESTS. 

Editor  Downs,  of  the  Southern  Fancier, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  sometimes  gets  out  a  few 
witty  expressions,  which  are  highly  en- 
Joyed  by  all  who  read  the  Fancier,  but  the 
following  has  a  whole  mine  of  truth  hidden 
down  deep  into  it,  and  naturally  calls  up  a 
few  "  reflections."   He  says: 

"  Theodore  Sternberg  wants  milliners  and 
customers  to  utilize  the  fluff  of  the  Buff 
Cochin  and  Dark  Brahma  as  edging  ,  "  the 
same  as  swans'  down  and  other  kinds  of  fur 
are  now  used."  He  tuinks  it  would  be  ar- 
tistic and  stylish.  Good  idea.  We  see  no 
reason  why  it  wouldn't  be.  But,  then,  it 
would  cost— away  up !  And  if  it  got  to  be 
the  ton,  Buff  Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas 
would  be  in  a  demand  at  big  prices,  and 
such  a  fluff  boom  as  we  should  see  would 
surpass  all  the  crazes  past  or  present.  On 
this  hint,  we  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  Dark 
Brahmas.  Thanks,  Theodore,  for  the  sug- 
gestion.  Let  the  fluff  boom  go  on." 

When  he  states  that  Cochins  are  now  be- 
ing bred  for  fluff  he  speaks  just  what  is 
true.  An  excellent  breed  of  fowls  is  "  go- 
ing to  the  dogs,"  simply  to  put  a  heavy 
fluff  aiid  a  few  more  feathers  on  it.  As 
long  as  one  man  has  a  bird  w  ith  a  heavy 
fluff,  all  the  others  .strive  for  it.  When  the 
farmer  comes  along  and  buys  some  of  them, 
he  soon  begins  to  wonder  why  they  do  not 
lav  as  well  as  bis  common  bens. 


IT  WAS  THE  EGGS. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Fuller,  Blackstone,  Mass.,  who 
has  been  hatching  nearly  every  egg  in  his 
incubators,  suddenly  finds  that  he  cannot 
hatch  any  chicks  at  all.  His  difficulties  are 
given  in  his  own  words  below.   He  says: 

"  I  am  in  a  fix,  and  We  are  all  having  just 
such  luck  with  our  incubators  around  here. 
Mine  is  a  hot  water  machine.  The  first 
two  times  that  I  ran  it,  I  had  splendid  luck. 
One  time  I  hatched  forty-four  chickens 
from  fifty-three  eggs.  Another  time  I  got 
eightv-six  chicks  from  110  eggs.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  I  got,  well  I  can't  tell  just  how 
many,  but  I  took  out  of  one  drawer  sixty- 
three  live  chickens  from  seventy  fertile 
eggs.  I  then  bought  two  more  machines 
and  since  then  the  very  old  fellow  himself 
is  inside  of  the  three  incubators.  The  first 
three  times  I  never  put  a  drop  of  moisture 
inside  of  the  incubator,  the  results  being  as 
given  above.  I  run  them  just  the  way  I  did 
at  first,  and  cannot  get  the  results.  I  run 
them  with  about  forty-five  degrees  of  mois- 
ture by  my  hydrometer,  and  about  fifty-five 
the  last  week.  I  have  had  bad  luck  since 
January.  I  have  mailed  an  egg  with  this 
letter  for  you  to  see  about  the  w;  y  the 
eggs  are  that  do  not  hatch.  I  have  tried  no 
moisture,  and  then  plenty  of  it,  but  it  does 
not  make  any  difference.  I  am  now  trying 
one  incubator  the  first  week  with  no  mois- 
ture; the  second  week  a  little,  and  the  third 
week  more.  I  keep  my  temperature  even, 
about  102  degrees  the  first  ten  days,  103  de- 
grees the  last  ten  days,  and  have  run  one  101^ 
degrees  the  first  week;  102^  degrees  the 
second  week,  and  103  degrees  to  104 
degrees  when  hatching,  but  got  no  bet- 
ter results.  I  run  my  incubators  in  a 
cellar.  What  "  sticks  "  me  is  that  I  had 
such  luck  at  first,  aud  such  poor  luck  siuce 
then.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  weather 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not  .  It  has 
been  very  cold  here — twenty-four  degrees 
below  zero.  For  weeks  it  was  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees  below  zero,  but  my  Leghorns  did 
not  freeze  their  combs. 

If  an  incubator  is  so  operated  tha',  it 
hatches  nearly  every  egg,  and  when  again 
operated  in  the  same  manner,  with  unfavor- 
able results,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  fault  is  not  with  the  incubator  nor  the 
management,  but  with  the  eggs.  With  the 
temperature  down  to  twenty-four  degrees 
below  zero,  and  for  weeks  at  ten  or  fifteen 
below,  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  eggs 
that  will  hatch.  Hard  winters  not  only 
cause  the  eggs  to  be  unfit  for  incubation  by 
reason  of  the  prolonged  cold,  but  also  pre- 
vent the  hens  from  securing  exercise.  We 
find  the  same  difficulty  in  other  sections. 


THE  WAY  TO  ROUT  LICE. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  bi- 
sulphide of  caroonas  a  lice  destroyer,  which 
is  accomplished  with  but  little  difficulty. 
To  show  how  beneficial  it  is  we  give  the 
words  of  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Paris,  who 
says: 

"The  very  next  day  after  using  it  1  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  enemy 
had  left,  leaving  none  but  dead  and  dying 
behind,  and  on  the  following  day  not  a 
single  living  insect  was  to  be  found,  while 
my  birds  were  sitting  quietly  on  the  roosts 
enjoying  an  unwontedly  peaceful  repose. 
This  lasted  for  twelve  days,  till  the  sul- 
phide had  evaporated.  Twenty-four  hours 
later  a  fresh  invasion  of  lice  had  put  in  an 
appearance  under  the  wings  of  the  birds  in 
the  warmest  portions  of  the  house,  where 
there  were  no  currents  of  air.  I  replen- 
ished the  supply  of  sulphide,  and  the 
next  morning,  only  a  few  of  these  weie 
remaining.  The  next  morning  every 
trace  of  vermin  had  disappeared.  Since 
that  time  I  have  personally  made  a 
great  number  of  further  trials  with 
the  sulphide,  with  immediate  and  abso- 
lute success.  I  should  recommend  the 
sulphide  of  carbon  to  be  put  in  small  medi- 
ciue  vials  hung  about  the  pigeon  house  or 
poultry  roost.  AVhen  it  has  about  three 
parts  evaporated,  the  remainder  will  have 
acquired  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  no  longer 
acts  so  completely  as  before,  but  if  it  be 
shaken  up  afresh  it  will  still  suffice  to  keep 
the  enemy  at  a  distance." 

Bi-sulphide  of  carbon  is  a  liquid,  with  a 
most  intolerable  odor.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable, like  gasoline,  hence  at  no  time  must 
a  flame  come  in  contact  with  it,  but  other- 
wise it  is  safe  and  harmless.  It  is  sure 
death  to  all  living  vermin  (and  to  human 
beings,  too,  if  confined  in  a  room  with  it). 
The  plan  is  simply  to  hang  it  up  in  the 
poultry  house,  using  wide-mouth  bottles 
It  is  cheap  and  can  be  had  of  any  druggist. 
Poured  into  rat  holes,  and  the  holes  stopped, 
it  kills  rats  instantly. 


HOW  BEST  TO  PROCEED. 

A  reader,  who  does  not  give  his  post- 
office,  asks  us  to  put  him  on  the  track  of 
how  best  to  begin,  and  desires  us  to  reply 
to  him  in  our  April  issue.  1'iifortunately, 
we  did  not  receive  bis  letter  in  time,  and  as 
he  gave  no  po.  t-ollice  we  could  not  reach 
him.    He  says: 


"How  should  one  best  proceed  who  can- 
not begin  the  poultry  business  before 
the  middle  of  April,  and  who  expects  to 
use  Plvmouth  Rocks,  Pekin  ducks  and 
White  Holland  turkeys." 

Any  reader  can  see  at  a  glance  that  as  he 
does  not  state  how  he  is  situated,  with  no 
details,  nothing  about  capital,  poultry 
houses,  or  location,  that  we  cannot  assist 
him,  though  we  would  cheerfully  have  en- 
deavored to  do  so.  He  "burnt  all  the 
bridges  behind  him"  by  not  giving  his  post- 
office,  and  hence  shut  off  all  communi- 
cation. It  is  an  impossibility  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  a  question  like  the 
above. 

 •  

LEGHORN  BROILERS. 

A  cross-bred  Leghorn  will  produce  fine 
broilers,  and  even  a  pure-bred  Leghorn 
chick  is  excellent,  but  they  should  be  sold 
by  the  time  they  reach  twenty-four  ounces, 
as  they  do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  larger 
breeds  after  they  are  eight  orteu  weeks  old, 
but  up  to  that  age  they  will  keep  pace  with 
the  largest  breeds  in  weight. 


NON-SITTERS. 

There  is  really  no  breed  that  can  be 
classed  as  strictly  non-sitters.  It  depends 
upon  the  condition.  Any  hen  will  sit  if  she 
becomes  fat,  but  the  reason  the  Leghorns 
and  other  breeds  do  not  readily  sit  is  that 
they  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs,  which  call 
for  most  of  the  food  eaien,  thereby  prevent- 
ing an  accumulation  of  fat,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  as  such  breeds  are  active 
they  take  plenty  of  exercise. 


SCABBY  LEGS. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  legs  of  the 
liens  will  become  scabby.  It  is  due  to  a 
minute  parasite,  which  gradually  builds  a 
lime  substance  on  the  shanks.  Any  kind 
of  grease  will  cure  it,  but  the  remedy  gen- 
erally used  is  to  add  a  teaspoonful  of  kero- 
sene to  a  gill  of  melted  lard,  which  is  well 
rubbed  on  the  legs  of  the  fowls  once  or 
twice  a  week,  ana  which  soon  renders  the 
legs  clean  and  bright. 


MEAT  AND  BONE. 

We  do  not  approve  of  keeping  food  b3 
fore  the  hens  all  the  time  as  it  allows  them 
to  overfeed  and  become  fat  and  lazy,  but  we 
believe  that  if  a  box  of  grouud  meat  is 
placed  before  the  hens,  and  kept  filled,  that 
the  hens  will  lay  better,  provided  the 
balance  of  the  food  is  composed  largely  if 
grass  or  steeped  hay.  It  is  not  expensive, 
as  less  grain  will  be  required.  No  food  is 
expensive  that  will  make  hens  lay,  and  that 
is  the  main  point  to  consider,  no  matter 
what  the  food  may  consist  of.  It  is  not  the 
abundance  of  food  that  provides  eggs,  but 
the  quality  of  it,  and  no  flock  that  is 
liberally  supplied  with  meat  will  fail  to 
give  satisfaction  if  good  birds  be  used. 


JEWISH  HOLIDAYS  AND  GEESE. 

Our  Jewish  citizens  are  very  partial  to 
geese,  which  they  always  buy  alive,  and 
never  dressed.  They  have  certain  holidays, 
which  are  strictly  observed,  and  at  such 
times  geese  are  in  demand.  By  making  a 
note  of  these  holidays,  which  are  given  in 
the  almanacs,  and  shipping  to  market  in 
time  for  the  geese  to  arrive  two  days  before 
the  holidays,  better  prices  will  be  obtained, 
as  the  demand  is  then  greatest.  We  always 
make  a  note  of  the  time  when  turkeys  sell 
best,  such  as  Thanksgiving,  and  the  same 
rule  may  be  observed  in  regard  to  geese. 


A  BALANCED  RATION. 

The  experiments  made  in  feeding  hens 
show  that  the  greatest  uumber  of  eggs  are 
secured  when  the  hens  receive  a  more  ni- 
trogenous ration  than  is  afforded  by  corn 
and  wheat.  If  the  hens  are  kept  on"  grain, 
a  change  of  food  will  sometimes  induce 
them  to  begin  laying.  They  often  refuse 
certain  foods  because  they  have  been  over- 
fed with  such.  It  has  happened  that  one 
or  two  feeds  of  lean  meat,  or  a  ration  of 
scalded  bran  with  cottonseed  meal  added, 
induced  laying,  which  result  is  due  simply 
to  the  fact  that  the  hens  were  supplied  with 
something  that  was  lacking. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  CHICKS. 

The  warm  weather  is  very  severe  on 
young  chicks.  They  cannot  stand  the  sun- 
shine with  no  shade,  nor  can  they  endure  a 
close  coop.  Bowel  disease  is  as  prevalent 
among  them  in  very  warm  weather  as  with 
babies.  The  summer  seems  to  crowd  a 
great  many  difficulties  together.  The  food 
ferments,  the  heat  is  oppressive,  the  wet 
grass  is  injurious  in  the  morning  and  lice 
increase  and  swarm  over  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  majority  of  persons  look  for  lice 
but  if  they  do  not  hnd  any  of  the  little  red 
mites  they  conclude  that  there  are  none  of 
the  pests,  but  the  real  enemy  is  the  large 
gray  body  lice,  that  prey  upon  the  heads 
and  necks  of  the  chicks,  and  which  call  u  t 
be  found  without  searching  down  close  to 
the  skin,  at  the  base  of  the  feathers.  Grease 
will  kill  them  quickly.  When  the  chicks 
are  sick,  appear  droopy,  have  bowel  dis- 
ease, and  apparently  die  without  cause, 
look  for  the  large  blood-suckers,  only  one 
of  which  may  so  worry  a  little  chick  as  to 
kill  it.  While  the  cold  of  winter  seals  up 
the  odors,  summer  sets  them  free ;  hence 
the  strictest  cleanliness  is  also  necessary. 


RAIN  STORMS. 

Main  storms  do  but  little  damage  to 
grown  fowls  or  large  chicks,  if  the  weather 
is  warm,  but  if  a  very  hard  and  sudden 
shower  conies  up,  and  small  chicks  (weigh- 
ing less  than  a  pound)  are  caught  in  it,  the 
chances  are  that  a  large  number  of  them 
will  be  killed.  Some  place  should  be  pro- 
vided for  them  to  which  they  may  resort  in 
such  emergency,  while  often  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  drive  them  in. 


NUX  VOMICA  FOR  FOWLS. 

Four  little  pellets  of  mix  vomica,  which 
can  be  procured  from  any  homeopathic 
druggist  will  soon  put  a  drooping  fowl  in 
condition  when  affected  by  bowel  diseases. 
It  is  claimed  that  nux  vomica  or  strychnine 
will  not  kill  poultry,  of  which  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  are  certain  that  its  use  in 
small  doses  is  very  beneficial.  We  do  not 
advise  persons  to  use  birds  on  the  table 
until  some  time  afterwards,  however. 


THE  ROOF  AND  FLOOR. 

A  dry  roof  and  a  tight  floor,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent dampness  from  above  and  draughts 
from  below,  will  save  the  flock  from  roup. 
A  floor  full  of  cracks,  with  the  wind  blow- 
ing in  underneath,  is  worse  than  keeping 
the  birds  outside.  If  the  poultry-hou.-e  is 
to  be  built,  see  that  the  roof  and  floors  are 
tight.  Do  not  attempt  to  save  money  by 
using  anything  that  is  cheap  for  the  roof. 
Keep  out  the  dampness,  aud  half  the  danger 
will  be  over. 

ARE  BANTAMS  PROFITABLE  ? 

Bantam  eggs  do  not  sell  well  in  market 
but  they  are  just  as  serviceable  for  home  use 
as  are  eggs  from  the  larger  breeds.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  Bantams  lay  larger 
eggs  than  any  other  fowls,  and,  if  we  con- 
sider the  weight  of  the  eggs,  they  lay  more 
than  any  large  breed,  aud  also  in  proportii  n 
to  food  consumed.  Although  small,  a 
larger  number  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
space,  and,  taking  all  things  into  considera- 
tion, no  breeds  are  more  profitable. 


GRASS  AND  MEAT. 

Grass,  and  plenty  of  it,  with  meat  at 
night,  is  the  best  mode  of  dieting  for  eggs. 
Give  plen  y  of  bone  meal,  also,  and  allow 
very  little  grain.  During  the  extremely 
warm  weather,too  much  corn  will  kill  such 
hens  as  may  be  very  fat,  and  they  can  al  o 
be  sun-struck.  Grass  is  not  only  a  cheap, 
but  a  healthy  food.  It  will  give  the  yolks 
a  deeper  color  than  will  any  o.her  food  that 
can  be  allowed.  In  feeding  meat,  use  only 
the  lean.  Cooked  vegetables,  however,  may 
be  fed  liberally. 


TO  SET  A  HEN. 


When  she  goes  on  the  nest  and  seems  de- 
termined to  remain,  do  not  leave  her  where 
the  other  hens  can  annoy  her,  but  remove 
her  to  some  secluded  location  where  she 
can  be  quiet  and  undisturbed.  Kamove  her 
at  night,  taking  the  nest  with  her,  if  it  is 
movable,  and  give  her  two  or  three  por- 
celain eggs,  keeping  her  on  the  nest  by 
closing  fhe  entrance  for  twenty-iour  hours. 
Then  feed  and  water  her,  give  her  ten  eggs 
to  cover,  if  the  weather  is  cold,  and  do  not 
go  near  her  except  to  feed  her.  Keep 
water  and  a  dust  box  convenient  for  her. 

HOW  MUCH  SPACE  FOR  A  FLOCK. 

The  space  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the 
climate.  Ordinarily  the  rule  is  to  allow 
ten  square  feet  for  each  hen  in  the  hen- 
bouse  ;  that  is,  a  house  ten  by  ten  feet 
should  accommodate  ten  hens,  and  the  yard 
should  be  ten  by  fifty  feet,  at  least,  or 
larger.  On  sandy  soil  a  small  yard  is  more 
easily  cleaned,  but  on  heavy  soil  it  would 
be  better  to  have  two  yards,  so  as  to  change 
the  birds  from  one  to  Uie  other  as  may  be 
necessary.  In  winter,  in  severe  climates, 
the  house  should  be  larte,  or  a  shed  should 
be  connected  with  it,  open  to  the  south,  as 
the  yar  Js  will  be  of  but  little  service  at  that 
sea  -on. 


USING  SUNFLOWER  SEED. 

If  you  have  raised  a  lot  of  sunflowers,  as 
soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe  hang  the  heads  up 
until  well  dried.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
separate  the  seed  from  the  head,  but  if  the 
head  is  chopped  into  small  pieces  the  hens 
will  soon  find  out  how  to  get  them  off.  At 
first  the  hens  that  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
seed  will  not  eat  them.  To  teach  them  to 
eat  them, shell  off  some  of  the  seed  and  give 
nothing  else  to  the  hens  for  two  or  three 
days.  After  they  accept  such  food  then 
allow  one  feeding  of  the  seed  every  other 
day,  and  feed  somewhat  sparingly,  as  a 
surfeit  of  seed  will  often  cause  disorder  of 
the  bowels. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  AND  BRAHMA  CROSS 

A  cross  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Brahma  produces  not  only  tine,  strong,  vig- 
orous chicks  which  will  prove  hardy,  but 
also  excellent  fowls  for  market,  the  yellow 
skin  and  legs  and  gen  ral  appearance  being 
not  easily  excelled.  We  do  not  claim  that 
the  cross  produces  the  best  broiler  or  most 
desirable  market  fowl,  for  a  cros9  of  the 
Game  and  Dorking  is  far  superior:  but  the 
great  advantage  oi  the  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Brahma  rr^ss  is  its  hardiness,  a  id  we  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  twice  as  many  of  them 
can  be  raised  to  a  marketable  age  as  of  the 
Game  cross,  hardiness  being  what  the  far- 
mer desires,  as  the  object  is  not  so  much 
the  hatching  of  them  as  the  selliutr. 
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The  green  bone,  cut  up  fine,  is  the  thing 
to  make  the  hens  lay. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  ceuts  a  year,  but 
it  is  worth  fifty  dollars. 

If  you  have  not  had  the  bound  volume 
for  1892  you  can  get  it  now. 

"Who  has  500  or  1,000 pullets  to  sell  ?  Mr. 
A..  J.  Coe,  Meriden,  Conn.,  wants  them. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Clough,  Springfield,  Mo., 
wants  a  competent  man  on  a  poultry  farm. 

A  good  crop  of  corn  is  going  to  be  put  in 
by  "  Uncle.  Mike  "  this  year — for  his  hogs. 

The  Practical  Dairyman  and  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  both  at  one  price— seventy- 
five  cents. 

Ground  oyster  shells  make  excellent 
grit.  They  are  so  cheap  that  everybody 
can  use  them. 

"We  did  not  hear  of  any  sales  of  poultry 
papers  the  past  month,  for  which  we  are 
truly  thankful. 

The  railroads  and  express  companies 
will  not  reduce  the  rates  to  Chicago,  which 
means  that  many  persons  will  not  be  there 
at  all. 

A  Bantam  may  be  small,  but  it  will  lay 
more  eggs,  by  weight,  in  proportion  to  its 
size  and  the  cost  of  the  eggs,  than  can  be 
procured  from  any  large  breed. 

When  you  take  up  a  breed,  begin  "to 
hatch  your  pullets  from  the  eggs  layed  by 
your  besu  layers.  Retain  the  males  from 
eggs  layed  by  selected  hens  also. 

We  wish  to  stale  that  F.  D.  Beck,  of 
Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  is  in  no  manner  con- 
nected with  this  journal,  and  is  not  author- 
ized to  collect  subscriptions. 

Now  that  Dow  has  stepped  aside,  the  old 
Langshan  communication  writer  in  Ver- 
mont, is  at  his  occupation  again.  Who  is 
guilty  of  ressurrecting  him. 

It  is  time  that  the  League  begins  to  fix 
dates  for  next  year,  as  the  dates  of  several 
shows  are  already  published.  What  is  the 
League  going  to  do  ?  Where  is  the  presi- 
dent ? 

The  Show  at  Denver  was  a  success,  all 
expenses  being  paid,  with  prospects  for  a 
better  show  next  season,  the  dates  being 
January  Uth  to  20th.  Mr.  J.  L.  McDowell, 
Denver,  is  secretary. 

Mr.  Charles  Gammerdinger  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Poultry, 
Association,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was 
away  from  home  at  the  time,  but  the  office 
was  given  him,  however. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Searight,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  was 
left  out  of  the  list  of  winners  at  Carlisle  by 
mistake,  she  having  won  four  first  and  six 
seconds  on  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans, 
and  Golden  AVyaudottes. 

The  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  Gsrnian- 
town,  Pa.,  have  recently  imported  a  grand 
St. Bernard  dog  at  a  cost  of  about  §1,000, 
according  to  the  New  York  papers.  It 
perhaps  has  the  finest  lot  of  St,  Bernards 
in  the  United  States. 


If  you  bought  eggs  this  spring,  keep  the 
pullets,  select  the  best  and  advertise  eggs 
for  sale  next  season.  Any  person  has  the 
right  to  do  so.  You  are  just  as  competent 
to  breed  fowls  as  many  others. 

Messrs.  Owsley  &  Dcnnington,  Dar- 
lington, Ind.,  report  that  they  have  been 
highly  gratified  over  the  testimonials  fav- 
oring their  roup  cure,  and  believe  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  offered. 

May  is  not  too  late  to  hatch  Leghorns. 
In  fact,  even  Brahma  and  Cochin  pullets, 
hatched  in  May,  will  sometimes  lay  as 
early  as  those  a  month  or  more  older.  The 
feed  and  the  breed  should  be  united. 

Among  the  large  poultry  farms  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delevan, 
"Wis. ;  C.  Gammerdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
G.  S.  Nissly,  Saline,  Mich.,  and  the  duck 
farm  of  Hallock  &  Son,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 

The  Hendricks  County  Indiana  Poultry 
Association  has  arranged  its  date  for  De- 
cember' 12th  to  16th,  inclusive.  Mr.  F.  L. 
Sewell  being  engaged  to  judge  the  show. 
Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Ind.,  is  Secretary. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Mor- 
timer, Pottsville,  Pa.,  he  offers  some  bar- 
gains in  Langshans,  Minorcas,  Anconas  and 
Indian  Games,  as  well  as  offering  his  entire 
stock  of  St.  Bernard  dogs.  All  will  be  sold 
cheap. 

Editor  Hamilton  says :— "The  Keeper 
might  think  the  Wyaudottes  would  be  a 
better  fowl  if  they  were  called  the 
'Jacobs'."  "We  can  state  that  they  came 
very  near  having  the  name  of  Hamilton- 
ians. 

Poultry  Keeper  Special  No.  2,  is 
now  ready.  It  is  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  is  just  what  you  wish.  The  price 
is  twenty-five  cents.  In  it  we  reproduce 
much  of  that  which  has  appeared  in  former 
issues. 

Breeders  have  ceased  to  "petition"  ex- 
press companies.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
attempted  to  introduce  the  "parcels  post" 
system  in  this  country,  but  the  power  and 
"influence "of  the  express  companies  may 
have  put  an  end  to  ri. 

The  cutest  dodge  yet  played  on  a  poul- 
try paper  is  that  of  the  man  who  wrote  the 
New  England  Fancier,  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend a  "  free  ad,"  but  wanted  to  "  defend 
something,"  though  he  worked  it  in  all  the 
same.  An  old  trick.   Go  foot,  Dow. 

"When  the  little  chicks  begin  to  droop, 
look  for  the  large  head  lice.  When  your 
young  turkeys  seem  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
and  then  suddenly  begin  to  droop  and  die, 
you  can  depend  upon  it  that  the  "  blood 
suckers"  are  at  work  on  their  heads. 

The  recent  cold  winter  has  knocked  to 
pieces  all  the  theories  of  winter  layers  and 
non-winter  layers.  Birds  with  tall  combs 
layed  right  along  with  the  pea  comb,  rose- 
comb  and  other  varieties.  After  all,  it  is 
the  food  and  shelter  instead  of  the  comb. 

Editor  Warner  says  he  is  not  respon- 
sible for  what  his  correspondents  may 
write.  We  will  remind  our  good  brother 
that  under  the  law  he  is.  The  publisher  is 
always  responsible  for  what  appears  in  his 
paper,  as  it  is  his  business  to  guard  his 
columns. 

If  you  wish  a  binder,  so  as  to  preserve 
your  copies  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  we 
have  a  special  one  for  that  purpose.  The 
price  is  fifty  cents,  postpaid.  It  is  just  the 
thing,  as  each  copy  of  the  paper  should  be 
saved.  You  can  put  each  month's  issue  in 
the  binder  as  fast  as  received. 


One  of  Chicago's  chicken  "  cranks," 
Capt.  A.  B.  Kreider,  839  Matteson  street, 
has  made  preparations  for  receiving  the 
poultry  fraternity,  and  the  A.  P.  A.  mem- 
bers. He  wants  the  "boys  "to  come  and 
see  him,  and  stop  at  his  hotel.  He  is  one  of 
the  old  subscribers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

"We  wish  to  know  what  is  being  done 
with  the  League  of  American  Poultrymen. 
It  wi<  to  fix  I  he  dates,  and  it  was  to  have 
a  large  field  open  for  work.  Where  are  its 
promoters  and  advocates  ?  Are  they 
asleep  ?  If  any  dates  arc  to  be  fis^d,  now 
is  the  time  to  get  at  them. 


And  now  comes  Mr.  Fred  Grundy,  Mor- 
risonville,  111.,  and  says  that  we  credited 
"  Fanny  Field  "  with  an  article  written  by 
him.  "We  were  not  aware  that  Mr.  Grundy 
wrote  it,  hence  the  mistake.  We  believe  in 
giving  credit  to  all  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  "White  Wonder  Club  has  forty- 
five  members,  and  the  breeders  intend  to 
make  a  special  exhibit  of  them  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Mr.  W.  N.  French,  New 
Haven,  Vt.,  who  introduced  them,  states 
that  the  breed  is  making  friends  in  every 
direction. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass., 
has  been  breeding  Holstein  cattle  very  ex- 
tensively of  late,  but  his  flocks  of  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Wyaudottes  still  receive  his  at- 
tention. He  has  ceased  to  exhibit,  prefer- 
ring to  supply  the  exhibitors,  and  for  that 
reason  he  does  not  wish  to  compete  at  the 
shows. 


It  is  a  poor  bird  at  a  show  that  scores 
less  than  eighty-five  points,  and  it  is  a  good 
one  that  gets  up  as  high  as  ninety-five. 
This  leaves  a  range  of  ten  points  only. 
The  judge  who  makes  a  difference  of  five 
points  really  makes  a  mistake  of  fifty  per 
cent,  but  if  they  come  that  close  they  claim 
that  they  score  nearly  alike. 

"Uncle  Mike"Boyer  is  now  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
will  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  We  wish  to 
say  to  those  who  ara  looking  for  the  editor, 
and  who  may  want  "satisfaction,"  to  ask 
for  Uncle  Mike.  Any  gold  watches,  silver- 
headed  canes,  or  other  testimonials  belong 
to  the  "other  editor."  Please  don't  get  us 
"  mixed." 

A  new  candidate  in  vocal  music  has 
made  his  debut  atDanielsonville,  Conn.  His 
voice  is  said  to  be  superb,  and  reaches  to 
all  parts  of  the  largest  hall.  His  name  is 
Master  Raymond  B.  H.  Hamilton,  and  he 
is  the  son  of  the  editor  of  the  New  England 
Fancier;  age,  at  time  of  writing  this,  just 
twenty-four  hours. 

"  Profits  in  preserving  eggs  "  is  an  arti- 
cle now  going  the  rounds  of  the  poultry 
papers,  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Fester.  We  gave  it 
with  our  comments.  We  fear  that  it  is  an 
old  J.  M.  Bain  trick.  It  offers  a  recipe  to 
any  reader,  but  we  will  state  that  it  is  best 
to  avoid  those  who  offer  something  for 
nothing,  especially  when  it  is  being  urged 
so  earnestly. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pittston,  Pa., 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association  was 
recently  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  second  annual  show  January  23d  to 
26th.  The  following  are  the  officers :  A.  O. 
Farnham,  Pres. ;  J.  J.  Bryson,  Jr.,  vice 
Pres.;  E.  W.  Stark,  Pittston,  sec'y;  W.  R. 
Allen,  ass't  sec'y,  and  F.  P.  Casper,  treas. 

The  Black  Spanish  is  an  old  breed,  and 
in  addition  to  laying  eggs  of  large  size  they 
are  non-sitters.  Mr.  John  Bennett,  of 
Sunman,  Ind.,  and  Mr.  B.  H.  Hoodley  (a 
breeder  who  has  bred  them  for  forty  years) 
claim  that  they  layed  clean  through  the  re- 
cent cold  winter,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
day  during  the  winter  that  they  did  not  get 
eggs. 

Why  do  the  hens  over  in  England  lay 
more  eggs  in  a  year  thaii  do  hens  in  this 
country  ?  Some  persons  say  that  it  is  the 
climate.  Nonsense;  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land is  damp  compared  with  ours,  and  they 
have  the  roup,  cholera  and  other  diseases 
to  combat  as  well  as  our  poultrymen.  The 
cause  is,  that  in  England  they  keep  on  each 
farm  one  breed  for  eggs  and  another  for 
market,  while  in  this  country  we  aim  to  se- 
cure meat  and  eggs  in  the  one  breed,  in  ex- 
cellence, and  cannot  do  it. 


Some  of  the  papers  are  now  filled  with 
articles  pro  and  con  on  score  card  and  com- 
parison judging.  Last  year  it  was  great 
fun  to  attack  comparison,  but  this  year 
even  some  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
the  score  card  system  have  become  skeptics. 
The  "  one  a  minu  .e "  business  was  too 
much  for  their  nerves,  and  at  every  show 
hereafter  there  will  be  "  traps  "  set  for  the 
unsuspecting  judge  to  try  his  hand  two  or 
three  times  iu  one  day  on  the  same  bird. 
Then  the  "  condition "  excuse  will  not 
avail. 


"  What  ails  my  hens— they  are  dying- 
please  give  a  remedy."  Yes,  we  would  do 
so,  but  you  will  have  to  write  us  some- 
thing more  than  the  fact  that  the  hens  die. 
You  must  give  details,  and  let  us  know 
what  you  have  done  for  them  in  the  shape 
of  quarters,  feed,  etc.  A  hen  is  like  any- 
thing else— she  may  die  of  many  causes. 

Bro.  Branday,  of  the  Practical  Poul- 
tryman,  thinks  that  we  used  a  White  Min- 
orca cut  for  White  Leghorns.  We  do  not 
agree  with  him.  True,  the  birds  showed 
large  combs,  but  cuts  are  not  always  exact, 
especially  when  soin;  breeds  are  so 
nearly  alike,  and  the  yellow  legs  will  not 
show  with  blade  ink. 

TWO  EDITORS  NOW 

We  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  M 
K.  Boyer  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Poui 
try  Keeper,  and  his  help  was  with  us  i.\ 
this  issue.  He  is  not  a  "correspondent,' 
but  assists  to  edit  the  paper,  and  will  r.< 
doubt  add  to  its  attractions.  Living  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  always  busy  with 
experiments,  he  will  keep  our  readers  well 
supplied  with  valuable  facts. 

BUYING  EGGS  IN  MAY. 

May  is  an  excellent  month  in  which  to 
bring  out  the  chicks,  and  if  properly  man- 
aged the  pullets  that  _couie  as  late  as  June 
may  be  made  to  grow  fast  and  come  into 
service  as  layers  in  time  for  winter.  One  of 
the  causes  of  the  late  chicks  being  retarded 
in  growth  is  the  annoyance  of  lice.  Keep 
down  the  lice  and  the  chicks  will  grow 
faster  than  did  those  that  were  hatched 
earlier  iu  the  season. 

COLORADO  P0ULRTYMEN. 

The  Colorado  Poultry  Association  had  a 
very  successful  show  last  February,  and 
all  expenses  were  paid  promptly,  with 
premiums  in  full.  January  14th  to  20. h, 
has  been  selected  as  the  next  date,  the  show 
to  be  held  at  Denver.  The  officers  are  as 
follows:  Pres.,  Day  B.  Hoyt;Sec'yJ.  L. 
McDowell;  Treas.,  John  Hess.  A  full 
Board  of  Directors  were  also  elected.  We 
wish  the  Association  success. 

WANTS  FIGHTERS. 

With  due  respect  to  the  writer,  we  give 
the  following  letter,  and  do  so  because  we 
have  received  others  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
writer  says: 

"  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  which  is  the 
best  breed  of  chickens,  in  your  opinion.  I 
want  to  raise  them  for  fighting  purposes." 

In  reply,  we  will  state  that  there  are  a 
great  many  strains  of  Pit  Games,  hut  our 
interest  in  that  direction  has  been  too  luke- 
warm to  permit  us  to  state  which  is  the 
best,  and  we  doubt  if  such  a  question  could 
be  answered  by  any  one.  We  regard  fight- 
ing as  cruel,  but  we  can  state  that  many 
keep  the  Pit  Games  for  their  excellent 
table  qualities,  and  also  because  the  males 
will  do  battle  with  hawks.  Outside  of 
their  uses  for  the  pit  they  possess  some 
excellent  qualities. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  SPECIAL,  NO.  2. 

The  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special,  No.  2,"  is 
now  out,  and  will  be  sold  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy.  Like  the  No.  1,  it  is  made 
up  of  former  issues  of  the  paper,  but  the 
mine  of  information  which  it  contains 
renders  it  very  valuable.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  some  of  the  contents: 

Feeding  for  Eggs.— Eight  columns,  with 
numerous  tables. 

Poitils  on  Capons.—  Three  columns,  witk 
fifty  items. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egypt.— Three 
columns,  illustrated. 

Poultry  Appliances. — Nearly  fourteen 
columns,  with  forty  illustrations  of  houses, 
troughs,  fountains,  nests,  coops,  roosts, 
fences,  etc. 

Points  in  a  Nut  Shell.— Containing  forty 
rules  on  raising  broilers,  with  rules  for 
operating  incubators,  feeding,  turkeys,  lice, 
express  rates  and  many  other  subjects. 

All  about  Turkeys. — Eight  columns,  in- 
cluding thirty-seven  condensed  rules  of 
management. 

Lice. — Ten  columns  containing  fifteen  il- 
lustrations of  the  different  kinds  of  lice, 
with  rules  and  preventives. 

Ducks.— Five  columns  on  "  how  to  man- 
age young  ducklings,"  including  compari- 
sons with  chicks,  and  tables. 

Harper's  Brooder.— With  thirteen  illus- 
trations of  the  several  parts. 
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Testing  Eggs.—  Showinghow  to  test  eggs 
by  different  methods. 

Managing  for  Eggs. — Five  columns  giv- 
ing points  on  feeding,  breeding,  mating,  etc. 

The  Gape  Worm.—  Illustration  showing 
its  position  in  the  windpipe,  etc. 

We  may  add  that  there  are  also  several 
minor  subjects  included  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest. The  book  contains  seventy-two  il- 
lustrations, and  about  a  dozen  leading  sub- 
jects. Each  subject  may  be  said  to  be  a 
whole  book  in  itself,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  book  at  a  high  price 
which  will  give  so  much  valuable  inform- 
ation at  so  low  a  cost. 

GRADING  UP  POULTRY. 

"  Many  of  our  farmers  hesitate  to  improve 
their  poultry,  fearing  the  cost  will  be 
greater  than  they  can  afford,  which  is  a  mis- 
take. They  begin  to  calculate  ou  the  prob- 
able cost  of  two  or  three  hundred  fowls  at 
two  or  three  dollars  each  and  inferior 
stock.  And  yet,  even  if  it  were  to  cost  this 
amount,  we  do  not  know  but  what  it 
would  be  profitable  in  time  to  make  the 
change,"  says  J.  W.  C,  in  Breeder's  Guide. 
"  The  cost  need  not  be  a  fiftieth  or  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  this  sum.  We  can  take  a 
farm  with  one  or  two  hundred  fowls  and 
in  two  seasons  have  none  but  thorough- 
breds upon  it,  and  all  with  a  direct  outlay 
of  only  a  few  dollars.  It  will,  however,  re- 
quire a  little  work  and  care.  It  will  not  do 
to  buy  a  trio  or  pair  of  fowls  of  some  good 
and  desirable  breed  and,  turning  them  loose 
in  the  flock,  expect  in  a  year  or  two  by 
some  magical  means  to  find  the  whole  flock 
like  them  in  form  and  feather.  Plenty  of 
outbuildings  are  usually  found  on  any 
farm  in  some  corner  of  which  a  nice  little 
coop  may  be  fitted  up,  with  a  small  run  a'- 
tached  to  it,  at  a  trilling  outlay  of  time  and 
labor.  Here  the  work  of  improving  the 
farm  fowls  will  really  begin.  Some  care 
should  be  exercised  iu  building  this  yard  to 
make  it  so  thai-  the  mongrels,  who  usually 
fly  like  pigeons  and  can  crawl  through  the 
smaller  opening,  may  not  get  iu  with  the 
stock  and  tight  with  or  otherwise  disturb 
them.  Wire  netting  for  roof  and  sides  of 
such  a  run  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
keeping  them  out.  The  fowls  and  such  a 
yard  complete  the  fixings  necessary  To 
change  the  stock  on  any  place. 

"Whether  to  start  with  fowls  or  eggs  is  a 
question  which  each  one  must  settle  for 
himself.  If  we  were  doing  it  and  in  a 
hurry  to  make  the  desired  change,  we 
would  start  with  fowls,  gaining  a  year's 
time  at  least  b  so  doing.  One  man  will 
never  buy  anything  but  fowls,  while 
another  is  equally  positive  that  eggs  are  at 
all  times  the  cheapest  way  of  getting  new 
fowls.  But  in  either  case  we  will  suppose 
the  farmer  has  a  few  hens  or  pullets  ready 
to  lay  and  the  smile  of  spring  is  beginning 
to  appear  between  the  rain  and  snow 
storms  of  March.  The  best  male  and  the 
hens  or  pullets  should  now  be  placed  in  the 
yard,  if  not  already  there,  and  all  eggs  care- 
fully saved  for  hatching.  Soon  some  of  the 
common  hens  will  become  broody  ;  they  can 
then  be  put  to  use,  hatching  the  eggs  of  the 
yarded  fowls.  Do  not  set  an  egg  of  the 
common  stock,  and,  if  any  of  them  steal 
their  nests,  raise  the  chicks  until  large 
enough  for  broilers,  then  dispose  of  them, 
thus  giving  the  good  chicks  the  whole 
range  and  all  the  attention.  Two  or  three 
bens  of  some  non-sitting  breeds,  or  four 
to  six  of  those  which  lose  more  or  less 
time  iu  waiting  to  sit,  will  furnish  the  eggs 
necessary  under  favorable  circumstances  to 
raise  all  the  fowls  needed  to  replace  the 
common  stock. 

"  The  last  and  most  important  act  of  the 
change  comes  in  killing  or  selling  off  every 
one  of  the  old  fowls.  Right  here  is  where 
many  lose  the  result  of  all  the  outlay  of 
time  and  money.  They  have  a  few  pets 
among  the  superannuated  old  cocks  and 
hens,  and,  keeping,  them,  in  a  few  years  few 
traces  remain  of  the  once-liue  fowls  which 
graced  the  place.  With  good  fortune,  ducks, 
geese  and  turkeys  can  be  improved  in  the 
same  way  from  a  single  pair  of  birds  or  one 
or  two  sittings  of  eggs.  There  is  no  ex. 
cuse  for  keeping  poor  fowls  when  a  good 
flock  can  be  had  at  such  a  small  outlay." 

Reduced  Pkice.— After  part  of  this  issue 
was  on  pres-  L.  C.  Beatty, Washington,  N.  J., 
notifies  us  that  his  pi  ices  of  all  varieties  of 
pggs  are  now  $2.00  for  15,  and  ?o,00  for  IT. 


THOSE  BINDERS. 

We  have  recently  had  manufactured  some 
Self  Binders  for  The  Poultry  Keeper 
wheieby  anyone  can  bind  their  own,  in  a 
neat  and  substantial  manner,  each  month  as 
received.  They  will  hold  two  years',  andthe 
price  is  sixty  cents,  postpaid.  We  said  fifty 
cents  at  first  but  found  we  were  losing 
money. 

GOOD  FOR  CHICKENS  TOO. 

"  I  keep  a  bottle  of  chloro  form  in  the 
house,  and  when  I  have  superfluous  cats  or 
other  small  animals  to  kill,  I  pour  some  in 
a  cup  and  put  it  in  a  small,  tight  box,  into 
which  I  then  put  the  animals  to  be  disposed 
of.  They  can  feel  no  pain,  go  to  sleep  im- 
mediately, and  in  two  or  three  hours  are 
dead.  And  who  would  not  rather  pay  ten 
cents  for  chloroform  than  inflict  a  torturing 
death  on  a  helpless,  innocent  creature  ?  " — 
Cor.  Wisconsin  Farmer. 

SCRATCHING  PLACES. 

Any  place  to  which  the  hens  will  resort 
may  be  used  for  scratching.  They  prefer 
to  be  under  a  shed  iu  winter  or  in  a  shady 
place  in  summer.  Anything  in  which  the 
hens  will  scratch  will  answer,  such  as  leaves 
chaff,  cut  straw,  or  even  dirt.  Sprinkle  a 
little  whole  grain  in  the  litter  once  a  day> 
and  the  hens  will  soon  learn  to  hunt  for  it. 
It  is  not  the  quantity  of  grain  that  should 
entice  them.  Only  a  small  proportion  is 
enough,  as  it  should  be  the  aim  to  keep  the 
hens  busily  at  work  iu  order  to  keep  them 
in  condition. 

USES  FOR  COAL  ASHES. 

Save  all  your  coal-ashes.  They  are 
capital  for  making  or  mending  walks  in 
spring;  and  in  winter  weather  what  can  you 
have  better  to  strew  ou  the  ice  on  the  path- 
ways to  keep  you  from  slipping  than  some 
sifted  coal-ashes  ?  In  our  greenhouses  we 
have  another  use  for  coal-ashes.  We  sift 
them  through  a  large-meshed  sieve,  to 
separate  the  big  clinkers  and  coal,  then  sift 
the  ashes  again  through  a  fine-meshed 
sieve.  The  ashes  we  spread  on  benches 
under  potted  plants  and  the  coarse  sittings 
we  use  for  drainage  in  flower-pots.  Before 
using  this  stuff  for  drainage,  we  put  it  into 
a  tub  of  water  and  toss  it  around  with  a 
big  stick  to  wash  it  clean,  overflowing  the 
water  at  the  same  time,  for  it  is  proper,  if 
you  use  drainage  at  all  in  your  pots,  to  use 
clean  material;  it  makes  the  drainage  so 
inuch  more  perfect. —  Gardening. 

TOBACCO  FOR  GAPES. 

Colonel  F.  J.  Curtis  writes  to  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  that  he  has  cured  all  his 
chickens  of  the  gapes  by  making  them  in- 
hale tobacco  smoke.  He  says:  "The  treat- 
ment has  done  them  no  harm,  and  the 
trouble  of  smoking  is  but  little,  if  it  is  done 
when  they  are  in  the  coop.  It  takes  but  a 
moment  to  put  them  in  a  basket,  and  five 
minutes  is  as  long  as  they  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  inhalation  of  smoke,  and  not 
so  long  if  it  is  strong  enough  to  produce 
stupor.  As  soon  as  a  chick  is  stupefied,  it 
should  be  taken  from  the  basket  and  laid  on 
the  ground,  when  it  will  revive.  Our 
chickens  were  nearly  dead  with  the  gapes 
wheu  first  treated,  but  got  better  with  each 
treatment,  and  were  cured  after  the 
seventh." 

If  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  above 
treatment  seven  times,  we  should  think  it 
quite  troublesome.  Our  own  plan  is  much 
easier,  and,  so  far,  has  proved  very  effica- 
cious. Catch  each  little  sufferer,  and,  when 
he  opens  his  little  bill  by  way  of  protest, 
drop  a  lump  of  camphor  as  large  as  can  be 
swallowed  with  ease.  When  the  disease 
had  been  allowed  to  run  we  were  obliged  to 
repeat  the  dose,  riving  in  a  ldition  a  pill  of 
bread  thickly  sprinkled  with  red  pepper. 
We  did  not  "lose  a  single  chick,  and  some 
were,  apparently,  in  the  last  stages. — N.  Y. 
Weekly  Herald. 

WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

The  following,  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell, 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  the 
Eureka  Incubator,  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  are  interested  in  learning 
the  cause  for  the  loss  of  chicks  during  incu- 
bation. Mr.  Campbell  i  i  an  old  veteran  at 
the  business,  and  we  are  under  obligations 
to  him  for  his  views,  which  he  gives  as 
follow^ : 

I  have  read  the  article,  on  page  186  of  the 
March  issue,  from  Mr.  L.  E.  Boss,  and  it 
contains  so  much  that  is  correct,  and  also  so 
much  that  >  not  correct,  that  the  spirit 


moves  me  to  criticize  the  article  a  little, 
thinking  that  thereby  more  light  may  be 
given  on  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  all 
users  of  incubators,  viz.:  "Why  do  chicks 
die  in  the  shell  in  incubators." 

First,  Mr.  Ross  says  that  eggs  contain  all 
that  is  necessary  to  "produce  a  live,  healthy 
chick.  That  is  peifectly  correct,  and  I  will 
add,  a  little  more  than  all,  for  if  a  certain 
amount  of  evaporation  does  not  take  place 
from  the  egg  it  will  not  hatch  at  all,  and 
this  shows  that  eggs  require  no  moisture  at 
all,  but  the  air  in  the  incubator,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  does  require  moisture. 
This  same  pointis  claimed  in  my  catalogues 
printed  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  though 
it  is  no  doubt  new  to  many  at  present 
interested  in  me  subject. 

Second,  The  points  which  I  wish  to  criti- 
cize are  in  regard  to  his  ideas  of  ventila- 
tion. There  are  errors  there  which  need  to 
be  pointed  out,  and  as  you,  Mr.  Editor,  per- 
haps did  not  have  the  time  to  do  it,  I  will 
try  to  save  you  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Ross  says  the  lien's  nest  has  abso- 
lutely no  ventilation  when  she  is  sitting  on 
the  eggs.  This  is  a  very  great  mistake.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  it  to  be 
the  case,  as  the  nest  below  the  eggs  is  never 
quite  as  warm  as  the  hen,  the  space  covered 
by  the  hen  being  much  warmer  than  the 
surrounding  air,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
construct  a  dwelling  house  by  the  ordinary 
methods  which  would  prevent  any  air  from 
entering  from  the  outside,  so  would  it  be 
impossible  for  a  hen  to  sit  so  closely  as  to 
prevent  any  interchange  of  air  between  the 
nest  and  the  outer  air.  The  difference  in 
temperature  will  compel  this  to  take  place, 
even  should  the  hen  do  all  in  her  power  to 
prevent  it,  but  she  does  not,  for  she  fre- 
quently rises  up  on  her  feet ;  will  often  do 
it  when  she  is  watched,  and  much  more 
frequently  when  she  is  not  watched.  Each 
time  that  the  hen  rises  a  total  change  of  air 
in  the  nest  takes  place.  The  warm  air  all 
escapes  upward,  and  the  nest  is  tilled  with 
the  colder  air  from  around  it,  and  while  she 
is  sitting  still  the  interchange  is  constantly, 
although  more  slowly,  taking  place. 

Third,  The  eggs  do  become  smooth  and 
glassy  under  the  hen.  but  to  say  that  they 
are  coated  over  with  a  cement  from  the 
body  of  the  hen,  which  is  perfectly  air  and 
moisture  proof,  is  stretching  the  imagina- 
tion to  a  very  large  extent.  The  fact  is 
that  no  egg  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
hatched  which  is  so  scaled  up.  They  will 
not  hatch  if  sealed  in  a  small,  clean  glass 
vessel  and  placed  in  an  incubator.  A 
record  of  some  experiments  to  that  effect 
can  be  found  in  a  back  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  The  eggs  become  smooth 
and  glassy,  and  the  shells  soften  more  un- 
der the  hen  than  in  the  incubator,  and  Mr. 
Ross  perhaps  gives  us  the  proper  reason, 
as  I  do  not  pre'end  to  know  just  why  it  is 
so,  but  it  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that 
such  is  the  fact. 

Fourth,  The  statement  that  very  little 
moisture  can  be  evaporated  from  the  egg 
under  the  hen  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
as  eggs  which  hatch  well  under  hens 
nearly  always  lose  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  an  ounce  in  weight,  and  this  loss  is 
caused  entirely  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  egg  through  the  poras  of  the  shell, 
principally  the  large  end.  Eggs  placed  un- 
der hens  float  freely  in  warm  water  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  which  shows  that  they 
have  become  much  lighter,  as  when  fresh  an 
egg  always  sinks  in  water. 

On  one  point  Mr.  Ross  fails  to  make  himself 
clearly  understood.  He  says  that  very  little 
evaporation  can  take  place  from  the  egg, 
but  that  nature  has  wisely  provided  a 
means  of  escape.  Just  what  he  means  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  fact  remains  that  an  egg 
kept  in  air  so  moist  that  no  evaporation  can 
take  place  never  hatches,  as  I  have  tried  to 
do  that  thousands  of  times  and  failed  every 
time. 

Fifth,  The  next  point  is  the  breathing  of 
the  chick  before  it  breaks  the  shell.  That 
assertion  makes  me  smile.  We  are  now 
come  to  the  interesting  point  of  this  ar- 
ticle, and  one  on  which  I  desire  all  the  light 
to  be  thrown  which  can  possibly  be  done 
by  anv  person,  and  I  am  always  willing  to 
tell  all  I  know  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Ross 
says  the  chick  never  breathes  until  it  bieaks 
the  shell.  Now,  he  surely  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  make  such  an  asser- 
tion as  that.  He  merely  jumped  to  a  con- 
clusion, like  a  woman,  only  that  a  woman 
nearly  always  hits  the  mark  while  Mr.  Ross 
missed  the  target  entirely.  All  chicks 
which  get  out  of  the  shell  all  right  begin  to 
breathe  through  the  lungs  twenty-four 
hours  or  more  before  they  break  the  shell. 
This  fact  can  be  ascertained  by  anv  persons 
for  themselves,  and  by  very  simple  means. 
The  largest  number  of  chicks  which  get  out 
of  the  shell  all  right  have  the  head  in  the 
vacant  part  of  the  shell,  which  is  most  al- 
ways at  the  large  end.  That  is,  they  break 
through  the  membrane,  and  get  their  beak 
in  the  vacant  space,  and  a  healthy  chick 
which  gets  the  head  in  that  position  will 
always  get  out  alive  unless  heated  .so  hot 
that  he  is  killed  while  tryiug,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, many  chicks  get  the  head  in  the 
wrong  part  of  the  shell,  and  when  they 
want  to  get  the  lungs  filled  with  air,  and 
gather  strength  to  break  the  shell,  they  find 
that  in  place  of  being  able  to  get  their  beak 
in  the  vacant  part  of  the  shell  they  are  sur- 
rounded either  with  water,  or  with  the 
mass  of  sticky  albumen  that  is  always  to  be 
found  in  each  egg  when  the  chick  is  coming 
out,  and  although  the  chick,  up  to  that 
point,  may  be  perfect  in  every  respect.it 
chokes  and  dies  in  the  shell,  simply  because 
it  cannot  get  a  chance  to  breathe  a  few 


hours  before  it  breaks  the  shell.  They  of 
ten  make  desperate  efforts  and  break  tht 
shell  too  soon.  This  can  be  told  because 
the  spot  will  be  bloody,  and  they  sometimes 
get  out,  but  are  much  more  likely  to  die  in 
the  shell. 

Sixth,  Mr.  Ross  makes  the  very  pertinent 
inquiry  as  to  how  long  the  air  in  the  shell 
would  last  if  the  chick  was  to  breathe  it 
over.  We  shall  try  to  make  that  point 
clear,  as  on  that  very  point  hinges  the  one 
great  cause  of  chicks  dying  in  the  shell. 

The  air  in  the  large  end  of  the  egg  is 
claimed  by  some  to  consist  more  largely  of 
oxygen  than  of  ordinary  air.  Whether  such 
is  the  fact  or  not  I  do  not  pretend  to  know, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  the  reason  which  we  have  stated  before 
in  regard  to  the  nest.  The  egg  with  the  live 
chick  in  the  incubator  is  several  degrees 
hotter  than  the  air  in  the  egg  chamber  of  the 
incubator  (or  if  not  it  is  because  the  incu- 
bator is  too  hot).  This  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  egg  and  the  outer  air 
causes  a  constant  interchange  of  air  to  be 
taking  place  between  the  air  in  the  egg  and 
the  outer  air  in  the  incubator,  or  under  the 
hen,  as  the  case  mav  be.  This  keeps  up  the 
supply  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  but  when  the 
chick  first  begins  to  breathe  through  the 
lungs  it  is  not  instantly  made  dependent  on 
that  method  of  oxygenizing  the  blood. 
The  change  takes  place  gradually,  seldom  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  when  the 
chick  begins  to  breathe  through  the  lungs. 
This  gradually  begins  to  act  on  the  blood, 
but  the  method  used  while  the  chick  was 
still  growing,  viz.,  oxygenizing  the  blood 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  is  still  going 
on,  the  change  taking  place  gradually  but 
surely.  The  blood  is  slowly  leaving  the 
network  of  veins  which  cover  the  entire  in- 
terior ot  the  shell,  and  gathering  into  the 
body  of  the  chick,  the  veins  and  arteries  on 
the  lining  of  the  shell  gradually  drying  up, 
and  when  the  change  has  been  so  far  ef- 
fected that  the  chick  begins  to  feel  the 
want  of  air  he  begins  to  chirp  and  struggle, 
makes  a  desperate  effort  and  cracks 
the  shell.  This  gives  him  all  the  air  he 
wants,  and,  if  the  incubator  is  at  the  proper 
heat  the  chick  takes  it  easy  for  quite  awhile 
and,  when  the  blood  has  almost  all  been  ab- 
sorbed from  the  network  of  veins  and  art- 
eries surrounding  the  chick  on  the  inside  of 
the  shell,  the  time  has  come  that  he  wants 
out  of  his  prison.  Then  he  begins  to  turn 
around  in  the  shell,  and  crack  it  as  he  goes, 
until  the  entire  top  will  break  off.  It  is 
usually  during  these  turnings  that  the  yelk 
is  absorbed,  as  the  yelk  sac  is,  or  should  be, 
entirely  absorbed,  just  as  the  chick  gets  out. 
A  person  who  watches  them  come  out  will 
often  notice  that  the  last  bit  of  the  sac  is 
just  disappearing  as  the  chick  kicks  himself 
clear  of  the  shell,  and  very  often,  if  the  heat 
has  been  a  little  low,  the  sac  will  only  be 
partly  absorbed,  and  also  such  is  the  case 
with  weakly  chicks. 

That  the  chick  does  breathe  in  the  shell 
before  it  is  broken  can  readily  be  proven  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble,  for  all  that  is  needed  is  a  good 
egg  tester,  and  nothing  is  as  good  as  a  dark 
room  aud  a  single  hole  to  admit  sunlight. 
If  the  eggs  are  examined  in  astrong  light 
at  such  a  time  the  action  of  the  lungs  can  be 
plainly  observed  through  the  shell.  We 
have  shown  it  to  thousands,  and  looked  at 
is  more  times  than  we  could  tell,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  if  the  egg  is  held  to  the  ear 
the  breathing  can  be  very  plainly  heard.  I 
have  often  seen  children  hold  the  eggs  to 
the  egg  and  say,  "  listen,  I  can  hear  it 
breathe,"  and  so  can  any  person  who  has 
good  ears. 

The  vital  Point  of  all  this  is  that  there  are 
two  great  causes  of  chicks  being  dead  in  the 
shell,  and  right  here,  one  is  that  they  choke, 
as  before  stated,  because  they  are  wrongly 
placed  in  the  shell,  and  the  other  is  that 
they  are  killed  by  keeping  the  incubator  too 
hot  just  when  they  are  struggling  to  get 
out.  They  die  when  perfect ;  but  while  it  is 
ot  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should 
not  be  overheated  at  this  time,  it  is  of 
equal  importance  to  not  let  the  machine  be 
too  cold,  as  a  poor  hatch  is  sure  to  result  in 
either  case.  The  chicks  can  heat  themselves 
up  to  10a  degrees,  or  even  106  degrees,  and 
get  out  all  right,  provided  the  heat  of  the 
incubator  itself  does  not  exceed  102  degrees ; 
aud  101  degrees  or  102  degrees  should  be  the 
beat  of  the  egg  chamber  when  the  chicks 
are  coming  out.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
so  many  operators  cannot  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two.  There  are  but  few  operators 
who  have  not  noticed  how  quickly  the  heat 
of  the  egg  chamber  falls  when  a  large  lot  of 
chicks  are  removed.  This  will  readily 
show  that  the  heat  of  the  egg  chamber  is 
much  lower  than  the  heat  of  the  chicks,  but 
the  mistake  must  not  be  made  that  if  the 
incubators  are  kept  cool  enough  the  chicks 
could  never  get  too  hot,  because  a  large 
number  of  chicks  could  easily  heat  the  egg 
chamber  too  hot  for  those  that  are  still  to 
come  out.  Care  should  be  used  that  a 
thermometer  among  the  live  chicks  should 
never  exceed  106  degrees,  and  even  that  will 
be  too  much.  If  a  little  more  attention  was 
given  to  these  points  there  would  be  fewer 
complaints  about  perfect  chicks  being  dead 
in  the  shell. 

In  our  December,  1886,  and  January,  1887, 
issues  (which  we  can  supply),  Mr.  Camp- 
bell treated  the  subject  of  testing  eggs  with 
skill,  and  his  articles  contained  many  val- 
uable hints  in  regard  to  chicks  dying  in  th« 
shells.  In  the  above,  he  lays  before  tht 
readers  that  which  they  may  demonstrate 
for  themselves  if  they  so  prefer. 
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BURNING  SULPHUR. 

When  burning  sulphur  in  the  hen-house, 
always  stop  the  cracks  and  make  the  house 
as  close  as  possible.  Get  a  brick  as  hot  as 
you  can,  put  it  quickly  on  the  hen-house 
floor,  pour  about  half  a  pound  of  sulphur 
on  it,  shut  the  door,  and  keep  the  house 
closed  tightly  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
all  insects  will  be  destroyed. 

KEEPING  EGGS  FOR  SITTING  PURPOSES. 

How  long  will  eggs  keep  if  you  desire  to 
use  them  for  hatching  ?  We  tried  an  ex- 
periment in  that  direction.  "We  kept  the 
eggs  in  a  place  where  they  were  as  cool  as 
possible,  without  freezing,  the  temperature 
not  going  below  forty  degrees  nor  above 
sixty  degrees,  and  we  turned  them  half 
around  three  times  a  week.  Eggs  that  were 
kept  in  this  manner  for  six  weeks  hatched 
as  well  as  those  that  were  fresh,  and  the 
chicks  were  strong  and  active. 

CROWDING* AT  NIGHT. 

During  this  season  the  hens  will  require 
plenty  of  room  on  the  roost,  as  crowding 
causes  much  suffering  among  them  on  very 
warm  nights.  If  the  hens  are  fat,  and 
crowded  on  the  roost,  it  will  not  be  unusual 
to  find  one  or  two  dead  on  the  ground  in  the 
morning,  due  to  apoplexy.  Make  all  the 
roosts  of  the  same  height,  or  the  hens  will 
all  endeavor  to  get  on  the  highest  roost,  and 
Ulow  enough  roost  so  that  each  hen  will 
have  a  foot  of  room.  It  is  best,  however, 
not  to  put  too  many  hens  together. 

SLOW  GROWTH  IN  SUMMER. 

Most  farmers  will  state  that  young  fowls 
do  not  grow  very  fast  in  the  summer  season 
compared  with  the  spring,  and  for  that 
reason  they  do  not  .hatch  many  chicks  after 
.VpriL  The  cause  is  usually  lice,  especially 
>\  lu  re  a  large  number  of  chicks  are  kept  in 
the  same  quarters.  Having  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  green  food,  as  well  as  variety,  the 
chickens  should  make  more  rapid  growth  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  and  they  will  do  so 
if  kept  entirely  clear  of  both  the  red  mites 
and  the  large  gray  body  lice  which  infest 
the  heads  and  necks  of  fowls  of  all  ages. 


GEESE  AND  PONDS. 

What  a  flock  of  geese  should  have  is  a 
pond,  whici  should  be  near  a  plot  of  grass. 
If  :.o  situated  that  the  flock  can  get  plenty 
of  grass,  with  minnows  and  insects  in  the 
water  and  on  the  banks  of  the  pond,  no  food 
at  all  need  be  given  at  this  season.  But 
there  is  one  thing  often  overlooked  by  those 
who  breed  geese,  and  that  is  a  shelter  at 
night.  Although  geese  are  fond  of  the  wa- 
ter, yet  at  night  they  prefer  a  dry  place 
upon  which  to  rest  as  well  as  protection 
against  the  rains  at  night.  Wet  weather  is 
not  conducive  to  the  health  of  aquatic 
fowls. 

FINENESS  OF  BONE. 

Fine  bone  indicates  fine  grain  and  excel- 
lent quality  to  the  meat.  All  the  best 
table  fowls  have  fine  bone,  hut  a  pair  of 
strong,  heavy  legs  under  a  bird  indicates 
strength  and  hardiness.  To  breed  for  the 
table  the  hens  may  be  rAher  stout  but  the 
jock  should  always  be  fine  in  the  bone. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  Game  and  Dork- 
ing, both  of  which  produce  a  small  propor- 
tion of  offal  to  the  carcass  compared  with 
many  other  breeds.  We  do  not  suggest  that 
birds  be  bred  down  too  fine,  but,  if  selections 
ire  to  be  made,  those  that  are  coarse-boned 
and  clumsy  should  be  discarded  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  finer-boned. 


DUCKS  FOR  MARKET. 

As  we  wish  to  keep  our  readers  posted, 
we  will  state  that  about  the  first  week  in 
June  is  the  time  young  ducks  usually  bring 
the  best  prices.  They  should  weigh  about 
six  pounds  per  pair,  and  if  fat  and  in  good 
condition,  may  bring  as  high  as  thirty  cents 
per  pound,  but  the  market  does  not  remain 
up  longer  than  a  week,  as  prices  rapidly  de- 
cline. Matured  ducks  are  also  in  demand, 
but  they  do  not  bring  very  high  prices. 
Young  ducks  are  best  fatted  for  market  by 
being  confined  in  a  small  yard,  with  good 
warm  quarters,  and  fed  plenty  of  mashed 
potatoes  and  grass,  the  potatoes  thickened 
with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  corn-meal 
and  one  part  ground  oats.  No  water  will 
be  required  except  that  which  should  be 
riven  them  for  drinking  purposes. 


GET  THEM  FAT. 

Put  the  extra  hens  in  a  yard,  and  make 
them  fat  before  sending  to  market.  There 
is  quite  an  advantage  in  so  doing,  as  ten 
days  is  long  enough  in  which  to  fatten  them, 
the  cost  of  food  will  not  exceed  five  ceuts, 
and  they  will  bring  a  higher  price.  A  hen 
that  weighs  six  pounds  may  be  made  to 
reach  seven  or  seven  and  one-half  pounds, 
and  if  she  is  very  poor  will  make  greater 
gain.  At  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  extra 
pound  gained  more  than  pays  for  the  food, 
but  this  is  not  all,  as  a  nice  fat  hen  will 
bring  two  or  three  cents  per  pound  more 
than  she  would  if  not  in  good  condition,  as 
only  the  best  stock  bring  the  highest  prices. 
It  always  pays  to  pen  up  the  hens  and 
fatten  them  before  selling. 


SIGNS  OF  HEALTH. 

A  red  comb  and  an  active,  restless  dispo 
sition  indicate  a  fowl  that  is  in  perfect 
health  and  that  will  give  a  good  account  of 
itself.  The  slow,  fat,  sleepy-looking  hens, 
if  not  in  poor  health,  are  at  least  not  in 
good  condition.  A  hen  that  lays  a  large 
number  of  eggs  cannot  afford  to  be  sleepy 
or  droopy.  Nature  prompts  her  to  seek  for 
a  variety  of  food.  Her  needs  are  urgent 
and  she  has  no  time  to  fool  away  sitting  on 
the  roost  or  lazily  lounging  in  a  corner. 
The  activity  not  only  promotes  her  health, 
but  keeps  her  in  possession  of  a  good  appe- 
tite. She  works  off  the  surplus  fat  and 
converts  the  nitrogen  and  phosphates  into 
eggs,  where  she  stores  up  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  bring  forth  chicks. 


PEACH  TREES  IN  POULTRY  YARDS. 

While  we  have  frequently  alluded  to  the 
advantages  of  fruit  trees  in  the  poultry 
yards,  yet  we  select  the  peach  in  preference 
because  it  will  bear  fruit  in  thi  ee  or  four 
years  from  the  time  of  growth  from  seed, 
and  also  because  it  is  a  tree  that  delights  in 
being  cultivated,  or  rather  in  having  the 
surface  of  the  ground  frequently  turned 
over,  thus  fertilizing  it  and  keeping  down 
the  grass  and  weeds  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  hens  will  keep  the  borers  away. 
Borers  and  yellows  will  not  be  great  ob- 
stacles to  a  peach  tree  in  a  poultry  yard. 
The  main  object,  however,  is  to  compel  cul- 
tivation of  the  tree,  as  by  so  doing  the  yards 
are  rendered  clean  and  healthful  for  occu- 
pancy by  the  fowls,  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter. 


CHOICE  MARKET  STOCK. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
the  commission  merchant  and  the  cus- 
tomer, to  have  only  choice  fowls  reach  the 
market,  and  the  farmer  will  gain  more  than 
any  other  person.  There  is  a  difference  of 
five  cents  a  pound  on  some  classes  of  poul- 
try;  "  choice  extra"  and  "ordinary"  being 
wide  apart.  Now,  will  it  pay  to  fatten  a 
fowl  ?  If  a  six-pound  fowl  can  be  increased 
to  eight  pounds,  there  will  be  a  clear  gain 
of  two  pounds,  and  the  original  six  pounds 
will  have  iucreasad  in  value  thirty  cents 
extra  in  price,  by  reason  of  the  two  pounds 
added.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  a  lot  of 
fowls  in  a  yard  together  and  feed  them  on  a 
variety  of  food  for  two  weeks,  provided 
corn  is  given  liberally,  to  change  them  from 
inferior  to  choice,  and  the  gain  in  weight 
and  price  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
corresponding  cost  of  the  food. 


WHAT  AN  INCUBATOR  SHOULD  DO. 

We  are  often  asked  how  many  chicks  will 
an  incubator  of  a  given  capacity  hatch  ? 
Such  a  question  cannot  be  intelligently 
answered,  any  morethau  the  inquiry,  How 
many  chicks  should  a  hen  hatch?  All  de- 
pends on  the  eggs.  A  hen  has  a  better  op 
portunity  to  bring  off  a  full  brood,  for  she 
uses  but  few  eggs,  and  some  kind  of  selec- 
tion of  the  eggs  can  be  made;  but  those  who 
use  incubators  are  often  compelled  to  go 
out  and  buy  up  the  eggs,  and  every  reader 
knows  what  that  means,  for  in  order  to 
procure  several  hundred  eggs,  many  neigh- 
bors may  be  visited,  of  whom  some  are 
careless  and  some  very  attentive  to  their 
flocks ;  in  many  yards  the  hens  being  too 
fat,  while  immature  pullets,  frosted-comb 
males,  impotent  males,  chilled  eggs  and 
other  drawbacks  will  be  met,  which  render 
it  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a  good 
hatch. 


SUMMER  FEEDING. 

So  accustomed  are  those  who  keep  poul- 
try, to  the  feeding  of  grain,  that  some  eau- 
not  comprehend  how  fowls  can  be  fed  in 
any  other  manner.  It  is  much  easier  to 
feed  grain  than  anything  else,  it  is  true, 
but  is  it  economical  to  do  so,  as  not  only 
the  cost  of  the  food  is  to  be  considered  but 
the  product  to  be  derived  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  During  the  warm  days 
of  summer  but  very  little  food  is  required 
for  bodily  warmth,  and  the  economical 
poultryraan  should  make  it  a  point  to  save 
the  food  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
but  for  the  season,  and  in  feeding  heavy 
rations  of  grain  he  really  does  more  harm 
than  good.  A  mess  of  potatoes,  with 
chopped  grass  (should  the  birds  be  con- 
fined) and  about  an  ounce  of  meat  per  day 
to  each  hen,  will  do  more  in  the  way  of  egg 
production  than  all  the  grain  that  can  be 
supplied,  while  the  health  of  the  fowls  will 
be  promoted  by  the  lighter  diet.  If  grain 
js  given  at  all  it  should  be  at  night  only, 
and  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats. 

HEN  MANURE. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  mauure 
from  hens  is  worth  at  least  one-half  the  cost 
of  the  food,  if  properly  kept  and  judiciously 
applied.  We  know  a  strawberry  grower 
who  states  that  the  manure  from  forty  hens 
doubled  his  crop  on  one  aere.compared  with 
another  acre  not  so  treated.  His  method 
was  to  scatter  the  manure  plentifully  over 
the  plants  in  January,  before  the  spring 
growth  commenced.  In  this  way  the  rains 
carried  the  manure  to  the  roots.  A  calcu- 
lation will  show  that  the  value  of  the 
manure  was  greater  than  may  be  supposed. 
He  estimates  that  he  gained  1,000  quarts  of 
berries  extra,  which  gave  him  a  profit  of 
three  cents  per  r.uart,  with  prices  very  low. 
This  shows, that  from  the  forty  hens, he  got 
enough  manure  to  produce  §30  worth  of 
strawberries  extra,  after  paying  expenses 
of  picking,  etc.,  which  of  course  represents 
the  value  of  the  manure  at  seventy-five 
cents  per  hen.  The  manure  is  therefore  a 
very  important  item,  and  deserves  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  estimates  of  the  poultry  ac- 
count, as  in  some  cases  it  may  pay  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  food  consumed. 

EGGS  IN  SUMMER. 

There  are  a  great  many  causes  for  not 
getting  eggs  in  summer,  one  of  them  being 
that  the  hens  are  usually  moulting.  If  the 
hens  have  a  grass  plot  and  good  forage, 
they  usually  lay  well  at  this  season,  if  they 
are  not  moulting,  but  where  they  are  con- 
fined it  frequently  occurs  that  there  are 
fewer  eggs  in  summer  from  the  hens  than 
in  winter.  This  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
In  winter  the  food  may  consist  largely  of 
grain  and  other  concentrated  food,  as  the 
cold  renders  the  fowl  liable  to  loss  of  heat 
and  fat,  but  in  summer  the  bodily  wants  of 
the  hen  are  lessened,  though  many  persons 
do  not  give  the  difference  in  the  seasons  any 
consideration  at  all.  In  summer,  the  more 
bulky  food  (such  as  cut  grass)  that  is  fed, 
the  better,  provided  that  once  a  day  a  pro- 
portion of  chopped  meat  and  ground  bone 
is  fed.  Only  a  small  amount  of  grain 
should  be  allowed,  which  should  be  scat- 
tered in  litter,  so  as  to  compel  the  hens  to 
scratch  for  it.  If  grass  is  fed  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  mashed  potatoes  and  meat  at 
night,  the  hens  will  need  no  grain  at  all. 

EC0N0mV*IN  ROOM. 

Endeavoring  to  keep  as  many  hens  as 
possible  under  one  roof,  has  been  the  cause 
of  many  failures.  The  greater  the  space  al- 
lowed in  the  hen  house,  the  more  comfort- 
able the  hens,  and  any  attempt  to  crowd 
them  only  adds  to  the  expense  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  receipt? , 
This  is  well  known  to  our  readers,  who  can 
call  to  recollection  that  they  have  known 
instances  where  two  or  three  hens  laid  reg- 
ularly, while  in  other  yards,  flocks  of 
twenty  or  thirty  hens  were  very  unproduc- 
tive. There  is  no  economy  in  endeavoring 
to  keep  twenty  hens  where  only  room  can 
be  had  for  ten.  True,  more  hens  are  to- 
gether, but  the  number  is  of  no  conse- 
quence if  they  do  not  lay.  Economy  con- 
sists in  so  regulating  the  flock  as  to  have  it 
productive.  Better  have  only  four  or  five 
hens  that  lay  everyday,  than  dozens  that  do 
nothing  but  eat.  Give  enough  room  on  the 
roosts,  have  several  troughs  and  an  ample 


water  fountain,  so  that  the  strong  hens 
cannot  domineer  over  the  weaker  ones.  Ii 
glass  is  used  as  a  covering  in  winter,  let 
the  space  under  it  be  ample,  and  give 
plenty  of  room  for  all  purposes. 

THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

In  building  a  poultry-house,  aim  to  give 
the  birds  as  much  space  on  the  floor  as  pos- 
sible. More  room  can  be  secured  from  a 
square  house  than  from  any  other.  H 
twenty-five  hens  are  kept  together,  the 
number  will  be  as  large  as  can  be  per- 
mitted and  it  is  better  to  use  two  cocks, 
penning  one  with  the  hens  for  three  days, 
and  then  cooping  him  and  using  the  other 
for  three  days.  By  such  a  plan,  quarreling 
will  be  avoided.  There  should  be  a  win- 
dow on  the  side  facing  the  sun  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  house  should  front  south  or 
southeast.  A  house  12x12  feet  is  about 
the  proper  size  for  twenty-five  hens.  The 
roost  should  be  at  the  rear,  over  a  board- 
the  board  being  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
the  droppings.  Under  the  board  should  be 
the  nests,  which  may  be  made  of  ordinary 
soap  or  candle  boxes,  so  as  to  be  removed 
easily  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned. 
Once  a  week  the  poultry  house  should  be 
sprinkled,  from  a  watering-pot,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  one  quart  of  kerosene  oil  and  one 
gallon  strong  soap  suds.  The  roof  should 
be  tight,  and  the  walls  should  be  built  so 
as  to  allow  no  cracks  or  crevices  or 
draughts  of  air  to  come  in  on  the  birds. 


FEEDING  EGGS  TO  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

Should  eggs  that  are  stale,  or  which  have 
been  tested  out  of  an  incubator,  be  fed  to 
hens  or  chicks?  This  is  a  question  that  has 
not  been  discussed  very  frequently,  and  we 
wish  to  give  a  few  points  in  regard  to  such 
food. 

For  many  years  the  recommendation  was 
to  feed  hard-boiled  eggs  to  chicks.  When 
the  incubators  came  into  general  use  the 
feeding  of  eggs  was  decided  to  be  detrimen- 
tal. The  fact  is  that  both  claimants  are 
correct. 

In  the  first  case,  eggs  were  only  fed  spar- 
ingly because  they  were  not  plentiful.  In 
the  second  case,  eggs  were  too  plentiful,  and 
the  chicks  had  more  hard-boiled  stale  eggs 
than  of  anything  else,  the  result  being  that 
it  caused  bowel  disease  and  other  difficul- 
ties, especially  with  very  young  chicks. 

It  is  a  loss  not  to  utilize  the  infertile 
eggs,  and  they  can  he  put  to  good  use  if  it  is 
done  properly.  The  way  to  do  so  is  to  give 
the  chicks  one  feed  a  day  of  the  eggs.  Mix 
the  eggs  well  with  a  little  corn  meal,  or 
chop  them  up  fine.  An  excellent  mode  is 
to  break  one  egg  into  half  a  pint  of  ground 
grain,  such  as  sifted  ground  oats,  and  feed 
it  without  cooking,  giving  tbe  chicks  all 
that  they  will  eat,  but  avoid  all  eggs  that 
appear  as  if  partly  decayed. 

Even  hard-boiled  eggs  may  be  used  also, 
but  it  should  be  done  by  way  of  variety,  in 
place  of  the  mixture,  every  other  day  giv- 
ing the  chicks  a  full  meal.  The  point  is  not 
to  feed  them  too  much.  Once  a  day  is  often 
enough. 

For  fowls  the  eggs  arc  excellent.  Give  an 
egg  or  two  to  each  hen,  once  a  day.  Eggs 
will  make  eggs.  We  once  heard  of  a  breeder 
who  bought  eggs  layed  by  common  hens,  at 
fifteen  cents  a  dozen,  for  his  pure-bred 
fowls,  the  eggs  from  which  he  sold  at  two 
dollars  a  dozen.  He  was  simply  sifting  the 
prices  from  fifteen  cents  to  two  dollars. 

When  eggs  are  given  to  fowls,  reduce  the 
other  feed.  The  same  rule  applies  to  meat 
and  bone.  The  difficulty  is  that  too  much 
expense  may  be  incurred. 

Eggs  are  rather  expensive  to  use  as  food. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  them.  There 
are,  however,  times  when  eggs  are  plentiful, 
especially  when  some  have  been  tested  out 
of  the  incubator.  JKeep  them  in  a  cool  place, 
first  immersing  them  in  cold  water  to  re- 
move the  heat.  They  may  also  be  boiled 
until  they  are  hard,  and  then  stored  away. 
They  will  keep  well  enough  until  they  are 
all  used. 

CABBAGES  FOR  POULTRY. 

If  possibb,  grow  a  small  crop  of  cabbages 
for  the  use  of  poultry  in  winter.  Only  100 
heads  will  last  a  flock  of  twenty  fowls  for 
four  months,  and  if  the  heads  are  stored  in 
a  cellar  and  packed  in  dry  sand,  they  can 
be  very  easily  handled  in  winter,  and  will 
he  safe  from  frost. 
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HOW  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IS  REC- 
OGNIZED. 

Smith  said  he  was  going  to  attend  the 

f eat  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and  Stock 
shibition  of  X  county — wouldn't  miss  it 
tor  money,  and  he  wanted  me  to  accompany 
him.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  ex- 
hibit. "Exhibit!"  be  almost  howled. 
"Why  don't  you  know  I've  entered  Flying 
Catastrophe  in  the  'free  for  all?'  Where 
have  ye  been  at 't "  Blessed  if  I  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  I  had  noticed  him  and  bis 
slab-sided  bay  filly  going  up  the  road  at  a 
great  pace  every  morning  for  some  time 
past,  but  I  just  supposed  he  was  airing 
himself,  or  strengthening  the  beast's  legs 
and  wind  for  next  season's  ploughing.  I 
had  no  idea  that  she  was  a  Flying  anything. 

"  What's  the  premium  on  flying  horse- 
flesh this  year  ?  "    I  asked. 

"$250  to  the  winner,  $100  to  the  second. 
$50  to  the  third  in  my  class  I  Haiut  ye  got 
a  premium  list  f  "    No,  I  hadn't. 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I 
might  enter  a  few  pedigreed  fowls  for  a 
premium.  I  thought  that  as  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
over  $000,000,000  a  year,  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  X  county  would  certainly  recog- 
nize the  hii-'b  bred  fowl  in  a  becoming  man- 
ner. So  1  immediately  went  down  to 
Brother  Smith's  house  and  borrowed  his 
premium  list  for  the  purpose  of  posting 
myself  on  rules,  methods,  etc.,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  was  nicely  got  up,  and 
highly  decorated  with  advertisements  and 
engravings  of  pianos,  and  pants,  and  horses, 
ana  hay  rakes,  etc.,  etc.  Scattered  along 
here  and  there  was  the  list  of  premiums 
offered  for  animals,  fowls  and  products. 
Horses  that  could  travel  as  fast  as  a  good 
bicycle  were  rated  so  high  that  I  felt  sad 
because  I  didn't  possess  a  dozen  or  so— $250 
for  one  that  could  trot  a  mile  the  quietest, 
the  same  to  one  that  could  gallop  a  mile 
faster  than  any  other  on  the  grounds,  and 
$150  for  the  liveliest  pacer. 

Then  I  rolled  over  several  pages  of  ad- 
vertisements and  found  what  I  was  look- 
ing for — '  The  Poultry  Department."  At 
the  head  was  "  Grand  Sweepstakes  for 
Best  and  Largest  Display  of  Fowls;  Not 
less  than  Five  Varieties,  $3."  I  at  once  de- 
cided that  here  was  a  terrible  typographical 
error  that  had  been  passed  unriotiejd.  The 
printer  had,  I  felt  sure,  left  out  a  cipher. 
That  the  (J rand  Sweepstakes  was  §30  in- 
stead of  $3  must  be  evident  to  any  person 
who  knew  anything  at  all  about  the  vast- 
ness  and  importance  of  the  poultry  indus- 
try. $31  The  ideal  "The  printer  who 
would  inake  such  a  glaring  error  as  this," 
said  I  to  myself,  "ought  to  be  gently  led 
behind  the  wood  pile  and  thoroughly  shot !" 

Then  I  read  on.  "For  best  trio  of  Light 
Brahmas,  $1."  Here  was  another  error. 
Another  cipher  left  out.  Evidently  the 
typo  was  boozy,  or  somebody  had  tampered 
with  the  form.  Why,  the  old  cock  in  my 
backyard  cost  six  times  that  sum  1 

But  I  read  on.  "  For  best  trio  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  $1."  Then  the  truth  burst 
upon  me  like  the  boiler  of  a  saw  mill. 
Best  trio  of  Plymouth  Kocks  $1 1 1 
Free  for  all,  mile  and  repeat,  for  such 
wild-eyed,  skeleton-framed,  grass-hopper- 
built  horses  as  Smith's,  $250 !  1 1 

And  this  in  the  premium  list  of  "A  So- 
ciety Organized  to  Promote  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture,"  located  in  the  midst  of  a 
magnificent  farming  country  populated  by 
rich  and  progressive  husbandmen,  ten  of 
whom  sold  enough  poultry  products  last 
year  to  buy  half  a  dozen  such  horses  as 
Smith's  I  One  dollar  premium  for  three 
breeds  representing  a  national  industry  ex- 
ceeding $000,000,000,  and  $250  for  a  spindle 
shanked  hor»e  that  represented  merely  a 
lot  of  cranks,  gamblers  and  suckers  1 
Verily,  I  am  constrained  to  exclaim  with 
the  Quaker,  when  he  buried  a  neighbor's 
dog  in  bis  bean  field  by  the  light  of  the  sad- 
eyed  moon,  "  Mysteriously  occult  are  many 
of  the  ways  in  which  agriculture  is  pro- 
moted.— Fred  Grundy,  in  Rural  New 
Yorker. 


PLUCKING  GEESE. 

I  consider  the  gathering  and  saving  of 
their  feathers  the  largest  part  of  the  profit 
in  raising  geese.  I  like  my  geese  to  hatch 
out  about  the  last  of  April.  At  that  time  I 
pick  the  ganders  of  the  flock,  the  geese  hav- 
ing lined  their  nests  with  feathers  they  are 
oot  in  condition  to  be  plucked.  About  the 
first  of  June  the  ganders  are  full  feathered 
again  and  the  geese  are  ready  too,  as  you 
will  begin  to  tine  loose  feathers  where  they 
stay  over  night.  Then  in  about  seven 
weeks  the  goslings  are  ready  to  be  plucked 
with  the  old  ones.  Don't  take  the  feathers 
off  too  bare,  as  the  sun  is  hot  at  this  season. 
By  the  last  of  September  you  will  get  a  tine 
lot  of  good  feathers  again.  If  you  keep  the 
geese  for  the  holiday  market  they  arc  again 
ready  in  early  November,  but  if  the  nights 
are  cold  drive  them  up  and  give  them  shel- 
ter. They  will  soon  feather  at  this  time  of 
year  and  at  killing  time  you  will  get  the 
□nest  crop  of  the  year. 

Fasten  them  up  in  a  stable  having  plenty 
of  clean  straw  under  them  for  half  a  day  be- 
fore you  begin  to  pluck  the  feathers,  then 
they  will  be  dry  and  clean.  Take  a  narrow 
strip  of  muslin,  tie  their  feet  together,  lay 
them  on  the.r  backs,  tuck  their  wings  under 
them,  let  an  assistant  take  hold  of  the  head 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  done  struggling  take 
hold  of  the  feathers  and  with  a  quick  jerk 
towards  the  head  the  feathers  come  very 
easily.  Do  not  disturb  the  ones  under  the 
wings  along  the  thigh,  as  this  tuft  holds  up 
the  wing  and  ii  plucked  the  wings  will 
droop  —Cor.  Farm  Journal. 


HOW  TO  SELECT  AND  FEED. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  the 
breeding  stock  show  should  be  selected  and 
mated.  Careful  and  judicious  selection 
will  enable  the  poultry  raiser  to  build  up 
and  improve  the  utility  qualities  of  his 
poultry.  Haphazard  mating  has  a  tend- 
ency t)  greatly  reduce  the  profitable  quali- 
ties of  fowls.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to 
seled  from  the  best  to  retain  the  prestige 
the  flock  may  have  already  established  m 
utilily  points.  Whether  the  flock  be  com- 
posed of  what  are  commonly  called  mon- 
grels or  commons,  or  of  thoroughbreds,  to 
maintain  the  degree  of  excellence  they  may 
possess  it  is  always  necessary  each  season  to 
select  the  best  as"  breeders.  Which  are  the 
best?  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have 
reasons  for  concluding  that  some  of  his 
fowls  are  better  than  others.  The  following 
reasons  are  among  the  many  an  observant 
poultry  raiser  would  give  for  selecting  his 
stock  for  breeders :  There  are  certain  pul- 
lets in  the  flock  that  grew  more  rapidly 
than  others  of  the  same  brood  and  com- 
menced laying  earlier.  There  are  some 
that  he  knows  to  a  certainty  were  hatched 
from  hens  that  have  proved'by  their  record 
of  egg  production  to  be  superior  specimens. 
Then  there  are  pullets  that  are  hatched 
from  the  extra  large  eggs  a  certain  hen 
habitually  lays  ;  pullets  known  to  be  from 
the  eggs  of  extra  large  hens,  etc.  All  these 
desirable  specimens  the  wise  poultry  breeder 
has  had  marked  a  long  time,  not  only  in  his 
minds  eye,  but  in  fact. 

Many  regular  poultrymen,  when  they  set 
their  hens,  know  just  what  lien  each  egg  is 
from,  and  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  hatched 
they  are  marked  and  a  record  made  in  a 
little  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  A  small 
punch  is  used  for  marking  the  chickens.  A 
hole,  for  instance,  is  punched  in  the  web  of 
the  foot  between  the  outer  and  inner  toe  of 
the  left  leg.  All  thus  marked  the  record 
would  show  were  hatched  on  a  certain  date 
and  were  bred  from  a  certain  source.  If 
more  than  one  yard  is  kept,  the  record 
would  determine  from  which  yard  and  sire, 
etc.  Different  hatches  can  by  this  method 
be  readily  kept  recorded,  and  by  simply 
changing  the  place  of  marking  to  the  right 
leg  and  between  inner  toes,  by  marking  the 
web  of  both  feet,  two  holes  in  the  web  of 
one  foot,  etc.,  the  record  may  be  kept  for  a 
large  flock.  These  small  punches,  made  for 
the  purpose,  leave  but  a  small  hole  in  the 
foot  of  the  chicks  and  do  not  annoy  or  in- 
jure in  the  least  degree.  When  the  chicks 
have  grown  up  an  inspection  of  the  feet  and 
the  record  book  enables  the  owner  to  select 
just  such  birds  as  he  wishes  to  mate  for 
each  season's  breeding.  Breeding  poultry 
is  the  same  as  raising  sheep  or  cattle — 
judicious  selection  each  season  will  ac- 
complish great  results  in  improving  the 
flocks.  Without  observing  such  methods 
the  flock  deteriorates,  and  will  in  time  be- 
come unprofitable.  The  first  step  toward 
perpetuating  the  good  qualities  of  a  flock 
is  a  proper  selection  for  breeders.  As  soon 
as  the  selection  is  made  the  birds  should  be 
given  quarters  by  themselves.  It  is  best  to 
select  the  breeding  stock  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  time  eggs  are  desired  for  incubation. 
About  two  weeks  after  they  are  mated  will 
be  time  enough  to  commence  saving  eggs. 
The  breeders  should  be  fed  with  the  object 
of  producing  eggs  that  will  hatch  strong, 
vigorous  chickens,  rather  than  a  great  num- 
ber of  eggs.  Too  liberal  feeding  will  induce 
too  much  fat ,  and  fat  hens  are  apt  to 
yield  too  many  infertile  eggs.  Eggs  from 
fat  hens  that  do  batch  are  apt  to  produce 
inferior  chickens,  always  lacking  in 
sprightliness  and  seldom  making  desirable 
specimens.  Keep  the  breeding  he-* s  in  good 
condition,  but  uot  fat.  Give  a  liberal  and 
varied  diet,  avoiding  foods  that  are  of  a 
fattening  nature.  Let  the  grain  food  be 
wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  an  occasional 
feed  of  corn.  Always  feed  the  grain  in  the 
afternoon.  The  feed  for  morning  may  be 
hominy  chop  or  corumeal,  with  ail  equal 
quantity  of  wheat  bran,  mixed  with  scald- 
ing water  to  a  crumbly  consistency.  Oats 
and  buckwheat  boiled  together  for  three 
hours  the  previous  evening,  set  on  the  back 
of  the  stove,  and  enough  bran  added  to  it  in 
the  morning  to  make  it  a  dry,  crumbly  mix- 
ture, makes  an  excellent  food  for  egg  pro- 
duction.— Baltimore  Sun. 

SALT,  PEPPER  AND  GINGER. 

A  writer  for  Homestead  says  salt,  pepper 
and  ginger,  especially  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  are  very  useful  and  beneficial  to  poul- 
try, if  fed  in  a  proper  manner.  I  once  heard 
of  a  man  who  gave  his  dozen  hens  a  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper  every 
morning,  and  then  wondered  why  they 
didn't  lay.  Really  the  greater  wonder  was, 
that  they  didn't  burn  up  and  go  off  in  tire 
and  smoke.  Such  a  large  amount  is  out  of 
all  reason.  It  would  be  abundantly  suf- 
ficient for  the  breakfast  of  fifty  hens,  and 
then  should  only  be  given  two  or  three  times 
a  week.  In  this  way  a  little  of  these  tirey 
substances  (pepper  and  ginger)  promote  di- 
gestion, tone  up  the  system,  and  help  to 
keep  away  from  poultry  those  chills  and 
sudden  colds  and  coughs  which  are  so 
apt  to  attack  fowls  this  time  of  the  year,  as 
the  result  of  exposure  to  draughts  and 
dampness.  Salt  seems  to  be  universally 
craved  by  all  species  of  animal  life,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  subserves  a  number  of  impor- 
tant uses  in  the  animal  economy.  Give  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  every  morning  in  a  mash 
for  twenty-live  hens. 


Critics  of  the  comparison  method  should 
beans..ered  in  no  other  manner  than  to 
compare  their  work  at  scoring. 


GETTING  RICH  ON  POULTRY. 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  get  rich  by  raising 
200  to  300  chickeus  in  one  place."  A  writer 
for  an  exchange  thiuks  this  injunction  needs 
a  little  qualifying.  He  says:  "If  the  place 
contains  only  about  one-half  acre  of  ground 
the  number  of  chickens  would  be  too  large, 
unless  the  utmost  care  were  taken  in  regu- 
lating their  food  supply,  and  in  keeping 
their  quarters  scrupulously  clean.  If  you 
have  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  you  can  raise 
1,000  young  chicks  each  year,  and  raise  all 
their  grain  too.  It  will*  take  300  healthy 
hens  to  raise  this  number.  An  unorganized 
mob  of  300  hens,  wandering  at  will  over  a 
fifteen  acre  farm,  is  a  nuisance,  and  will 
bring  very  little,  if  any  profit  to  the  owner. 
A  fifteen  acre  poultry  farm  should  ba 
divided  into  two  fields;  one  of  five  acres 
and  one  of  ten  acres.  A  tight  fence  of  some 
kind  should  enclose  the  entire  fifteen  acres  ; 
tight  enough  at  the  bottom  to  prevent 
small  chicks  from  going  through,  and  high 
enough  to  prevent  any  of  the  medium  weight 
breeds  from  flying  over.  If  Leghorns  or 
Games  arc  raised,  the  fence  will  need  to  be 
higher.  There  need  be  but  one  division 
fence,  which  should  bo  made  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  moved  once  every  year.  Fence  off 
live  acres  at  one  side  the  tirst  year  as  a  run 
for  the  chickens.  In  this  space  there  should 
be  an  enclosure  30x50  feet,  placed  in  one 
corner,  so  that  it  need  be  fenced  on  two 
sides  only.  This  fence  should  be  made  of 
wire  netting  and  2x2  stuff,  the  posts  braced 
at  the  bottom,  and  uot  sunk  into  the  ground 
so  that  it  could  be  moved  each  year,  "in  this 
small  enclosure  there  should  be  three  or 
four  small  bouses  not  over  4x8  feet  each, 
and  live  feet  high  at  the  eaves  on  the  lower 
side.  These  should  be  used  for  sitting  hens 
only.  The  boxes  in  which  their  nests  are 
made  should  be  loose  boxes,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  almost  any  grocery  store.  They 
should  be  set  upon  shelves,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  taken  down,  burned  out  and 
coal-oiled  after  every  hatching.  There 
should  be  three  other  houses  of  similar  size 
in  the  large  enclosure  for  laying  hens,  and 
these  should  have  roosts  not  over  three  or 
four  feet  high.  High  roosts  are  dangerous 
except  for  the  light  breeds.  The  heavier 
breeds  often  fracture  their  breast  bones  in 
flying  down  from  the  roosts,  and  injure 
themselves  otherwise,  often  internally. 
The  advantage  in  having  small  houses  is 
that  they  can  be  moved  every  year,  thus  in- 
suring good  health  among  your  poultry. 
Five  acres  of  the  remaining  ten  acres 
should  be  put  in  wheat,  four  acres  in  corn 
and  one  acre  in  suuflowers.  Sunflower  seed 
is  excellent  to  make  the  hens  lay  and  to 
keep  both  young  and  old  poultry  of  all 
kinds  iu  good  health.  With  this  arrange- 
ment no  part  of  the-tifteen  acres  is  occupied 
but  once  in  three  years  by  the  poultry. 
During  the  other  two  years  it  is  plowed  up 
for  wheat  or  corn,  the  houses  and  division 
fences  being  moved  each  year.  There 
is  no  trouble  in  hauling  away  manure, 
either,  as  it  can  be  scattered  over  the  live 
acres  which  the  poultry  are  at  the  time  oc- 
cupying. It  is  a  good  idea  also  to  have  an- 
other movable  division  fence  across  the  five 
acres  occupied  by  the  poultry,  so  that  a  part 
of  it  may  be  sowed  at  several  intervals  dur- 
ing the  summer  with  oats,  millet  and  rye, 
and  then  the  fence  moved  so  that  there  will 
be  a  constant  supply  of  green  food.  In  this 
way  from  1,000  to  1,500  young  chicks  can  be 
raised  each  year,  and  from  1,800  to  2,500  doz- 
ens of  eggs  produced  on  fifteen  acres.  The 
amount  of  capital  invested  need  not  be 
large,  and  the  business  is  easily  carried  on 
by  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  en- 
dure very  severe  physical  labor."—  Journal 
of  Agriculture. 


MILLIONS  OF  EGGS. 

New  York  City  consumes  between  two 
and  three  million  eggs  daily.  It  is  said 
that  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  State  of 
New  York  were  covered  with  hens  they 
could  uot  lay  enough  eggs  to  supply  New 
York  City.  New  Jersey  does  not  produce 
as  many  eggs  as  its  citizens  consume  at 
home.  Indiana  is  the  largest  egg-producing 
state  in  the  country.  The  United  States 
does  uot  produce  enough  eggs  to  supply  its 
people,  and  large  quantities  are  yearly 
shipped  into  this  country.  Canada  alone 
has  annually  shipped  about  $2,000,000  worth 
to  this  market.  No  danger  of  glutting  the 
market. 

The  egg  traffic  in  the  United  States  is 
large,  and  the  business  is  increasing.  In 
New  York  City  alone  aggregate  transactions 
amount  to  the  value  of  eight  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  In  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Boston  and  other  cities  the  trade  is  propor- 
tionally large,  and  the  total  sales  of  eggs  in 
the  States  are  estimated  at  sixty  million 
dollars  annually.  It  is  reported  that  six 
million  dozen  of  eggs  are  imported  an- 
nually from  Canada.  Upwards  of  tweuty 
theusand  car-loads  of  live  and  dressed 
poultry  are  sent  to  New  York  anuuallv, 
and  25,500,000  dozen  of  eggs  (300,000,000)  to 
the  same  market.  According  to  what  are 
deemed  the  best  estimates,  there  are  pro- 
duced annually  9,000.000,000  eggs,  or  750,- 
000,000  dozen— a  nice  little  item  for  consid- 
eration of  those  who  call  the  egg,  chicken 
and  poultry  business  a  small  affair,  tit  only 
for  women  and  children  to  engage  in. 

Eggs  to  the  number  of  0,050,212  dozens 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  nine  months  ending  September  30, 
1888,  whereas  9,505,928  dozens  were  im- 
ported during  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  1887.  By  far  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  these  eggs  came  from  Canada.  Very 
few,  if  any,  came  from  England,  although 
the  imports  from  Italy,  Germany  and 
France  were  at  times  large. 


LEG  WEAKNESS. 

True  leg  weakness  the  kind  that  at  first 
affects  the  legs  only,  is  confined  almost 
wholly  to  the  large  breeds  and  is  caused  by 
rapid  growth,  which  Increases  the  wugit 
out  of  proportion  to  the  strength  of  th ; 
legs.  The  tendency  to  this  form  of  the 
disease  may  be  lessened  by  feeding  bone- 
foriuing  food.  The  trouble  nsually  begins 
when  the  chicks  are  between  four  and  live 
months  old. 

The  tirst  symptom  of  leg  weakness  is  a 
shaking  or  trembling  of  the  legs  when  the 
chick  stands  or  walks.  Generally  the  ap- 
petite is  good,  even  after  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  walk. 

Treatment,  to  be  effectual,  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  first  symptons  of 
weakness  is  seen,  for,  aftera  chick  once  gets 
down  upon  his  hocks,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  him  up  again.  The  first  thing 
to  be  looked  after  is  the  food.  If  the  feed 
has  been  m<  stly  corn  meal,  change  to  shorts 
and  whole  wheat,  and  give  a  raw  egg  daily 
to  every  two  patients.  Give  milk  to  drink 
and  give  teaspoon  of  bone  meal  each  day  to 
each  chick.  Keep  lime  where  it  is  easy  of 
access. 

For  medicine,  give  half  a  teaspoon  of 
Douglass  mixture  a  day  to  each  chick  and 
twice  a  day  give  a  half-grain  pill  of  quinine. 
They  should  show  signs  of  being  better  in  a 
week ;  then  give  only  one  pill  a  day,  and,  as 
soon  as  shaking  ceases,  leave  off  the  pill 
and  the  egg,  but  continue  the  bone  meal 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  Let  them  have 
the  Douglass  mixture  for  three  or  four 
weeks  longer.  If  a  week  of  steady  treat- 
ment does  not  produce  improvement,  it  is 
not  advisable  to  fuss  with  thein  any  longer. 
Use  the  hatchet. 

When  leg  weakness  comes  on  half  grown 
chicks  of  the  small  breeds,  give  pills  and 
Douglass  mixture  as  for  the  large  breeds, 
till  they  brace  up,  then  feed  bone  meal, 
lime  and  meat  right  along  till  carried  to 
marketable  age  aud  condition,  then  market 
them.   Do  not  keep  for  breeders. 

While  fowls  are  being  treated  for  leg 
weakness,  keep  them  by  themselves,  but 
not  in  a  close  coop — they  need  exercise. 
To  prevent  leg  weakness,  breed  from 
healthy  stock,  aid  feed  bone  meal. 

Leg  weakness  in  old  fowls  is  sometimes 
caused  by  too  high  feeding  and  too  little 
exercise.  The  fowls  get  fat  aud  heavy  aud 
cannot  walk  or  stand  steady.  This  form 
of  weakness  may  sometimes  be  overcome 
by  cutting  down  the  feed  and  giving  the 
Douglass  mixture,  bone  meal,  and  making 
the  fowls  scratch.  But  it  really  pays  bet- 
ter to  kill  at  once  and  use  for  the  table  any 
fowls  that  begin  to  show  leg  weakness  be- 
cause of  over  feeding.  When  done  then, 
they  are  perfectly  wholesome. 

Another  form  of  leg  weakness  comes 
from  injury  to  the  hock  joint,  caused  by 
jumping  from  high  roosts.  Any  one 
knows  how  to  prevent  that.  But  if  it  oc- 
curs before  the  roosts  are  made  low,  put 
the  injured  fowl  in  a  well  littered  coop, 
without  perches,  and  give  victuals  and 
drink,  and  nature  will  do  the  rest,  if  cared 
for  when  first  lamed. 

Paralysis  of  the  legs  is  different  from 
other  forms  of  leg  weakness,  and  the  best 
remedy  is  the  hatchet.--.Farwi,  Field  and 
Fireside. 


CARE  IN  KEEPING  BREEDS. 

The  majority  of  farmers  know  so  little 
about  the  pure  breeds  that  they  often  labor 
under  the  mistake  of  supposing  they  have 
pure-bred  cocks  when  in  fact  they  have  only 
mongrels.  We  recently  inspected  a  flock 
where  the  owner  took  great  pride  in  the 
possession  of  a  fine  Plymouth  Rock  rooster. 
We  pointed  out  that  the  rooster  had  feath- 
ered legs,  but  that  in  most  other  respects  he 
resembled  a  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock. 
He  simply  stated  that  the  feathered  legs 
would  not  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of 
the  bird.  Just  here  we  wish  to  ask  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader.  In  one  respect  it  wa  s 
true  that  the  feathers  on  the  legs  of  the 
rooster  could  iu  no  manner  injure  him,  but 
they  denoted  impurity,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  next  season  there  will  be  no  uni- 
formity in  the  chicks.  If  the  male  is  not 
strictly  well-bred  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  him  as  a  breeder.  He  cannot  transmit 
those  qualities  naturally  expected  from  a 
pure-bred  cock,  and  the  result  will  be  dis- 
gust at  the  experiment  and  a  condemnation 
of  pure-bred  males  for  breeding  purposes 


MISTAKES  AND  OMISSIONS. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  which,  though 
apparently  slight  and  insignificant,  change 
a  prospective  profit  to  a  loss,  and  mistakes 
arc  more  easily  made  by  the  experienced 
sometimes  than  by  others.  It  is  the  con- 
stant care  and  watchfulness  that  give  the 
best  results.  The  leaving  of  a  ventilator 
open  on  a  damp,  drizzly  night,  for  the 
draughts  to  blow  down  on  the  birds,  may 
cause  roup,  while  the  failure  to  clean  out 
the  poultry-house  may  lead  to  the  breaklt  g 
out  of  cholera.  The  buying  and  bringing 
into  the  yard  of  a  hen  from  a  neighbor  may 
stock  the  entire  flock  with  lice,  and  failuio 
to  ship  the  surplus  stock  to  market  at  the 
proper  time  may  entail  a  loss  of  the  diCer- 
ence  of  a  few  cents  per  pound,  which,  how- 
ever, may  amount  to  quite  a  sum  for  the 
whole.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  failure  it  has 
been  the  mistakes  and  omissions  that  hare 
been  the  difficulty,  and  although  every  one 
should  endeavor  to  learn  how  to  succeed, 
yet  it  is  more  important  to  first  learn  when 
the  mistakes  are  usually  committed. 
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FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT. 

There  has  been  more  money  in  hens  for  a 
fear  past  than  there  ever  was  before  in  this 
:ountry,  and  if  the  same  prosperity  would 
follow  the  business.it  would  pay  to  go  ex- 
tensively into  the  raising  of  fowls  and  the 
reeping  of  hens,  especially  for  their  eggs. 

The  great  trouble  in  making  a  success  of 
seeping  a  large  hennery  is  generally  that 
they  are  kept  too  much  confined,  do  not 
have  a  large  enough  run.do  not  have  a  proper 
house,  and  many  times  have  not  proper 
food  and  care,  and  the  lack  of  any  of  these 
conditions  is  enough  to  make  chances  of 
failure. 

First,  then,  a  large  run.  This  run  can  be 
set  out  to  fruit  trees  and  fowls  will  catch 
all  the  curculios  and  thus  make  good  health  y 
fruit.  This  fruit  should  be  sweet  apples, 
pears,  peaches  and  plums,  and  all  the  wind 
falls  will  be  eaten  by  the  fowls  and  all 
wormy  fruit  likewise.  This  run  should  be 
as  large  as  can  be  afforded  by  existing  con- 
ditions and  if  the  fowls  can  do  damage  by 
trespassing,  there  should  be  a  fence  of  wire 
and  wooden  slats  around  their  run.  This 
makes  the  most  effectual  fence  for  fowls. 

The  house  should  be  built  on  the  southern 
slope  if  possible  and  have  a  nice  stone  base- 
ment with  a  ground  floor.  Build  as  large 
as  possible,  as  a  12x9  shanty  is  unfit  en- 
tirely for  the  business.  Have  the  house 
front  toward  the  south,  and  have  as  much 
glass  in  as  is  convenient  to  let  in  the  sun  in 
the  cold  months.  Have  large,  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  road  dust,  and  renew  it 
often.  This  is  a  vital  point  and  cannot  be 
omitted  with  success.  Ground  bone  and 
lime  and  plenty  of  gravel  should  be  conve- 
nient to  them  at  all  times. 

If  possible  there  should  be  running  water 
in  their  yard.  A  variety  of  food  should  be 
given  them  if  you  wish  for  plenty  of  eggs. 
The  hen-house  should  be  fumigated  twice  a 
year  and  by  thus  doing  the  lice  can  be  held 
m  check. 

As  there  are  a  great  variety  of  fowls,  and 
as  all  breeders  lay  claim  for  each  that  they 
alone  are  the  superior  breed  of  fowls,  I  shall 
not  recommend  any  particular  variety,  but 
will  say  that  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
it  depends  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  care 
given  them  than  on  the  variety  of  fowls 
which  you  have.  Almost  any  kind  of  fowl 
will  do  to  start  on,  unless  you  are  going 
into  the  breeding  business. 

If  you  should  have  a  nice  fish  pond  it 
would  be  very  nice  for  ducks  and  geese. 
Turkeys  are  raised  quite  extensively  in  my 
locality,  many  farmers  having  thirty  or 
forty,  which,  at  seventy-five  or  one  dollar 
per  head,  amount  to  quite  a  nice  sum. 
Turkeys  running  at  large  are  quite  a  nui- 
sance in  a  neighborhood,  and  should  be  re- 
stricted within  bounds  of  the  owner. 

That  there  is  money  in  early  chickens  and 
Christmas  fowls  and  eggs  is  quite  certain, 
but  like  most  other  kinds  of  business  it  re- 
quires to  be  well  studied  up  and  advantage 
taken  of  every  wrinkle,  else  failure  will  be 
written  all  over  the  hen-house  and  on  the 
fence  and  all  about.  Study  the  business 
closely  and  be  vigilant,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly room  for  success,  at  the  present  time 
at  least. — Albert  H.  Bhodes,  in  the  Witness 


RARE  VARIETIES  OF  BANTAMS. 

Fly  Fishers  are  an  English  variety  with  a 
slaty  blue  plumage  like  the  Andalusian. 
The  hackle  feathers  were  used  in  making 
artificial  flies  for  fishing,  hence  the  name. 
They  are  probably  a  close  relation  to  the 
Cuckoo  Bantam. 

The  Silk  Bantam  is  called  a  separate  va- 
riety by  some,  but  much  resembles  the 
Silkies,  which  are  often  no  larger  than  a 
bantam.  Their  plumage  is  very  fine  and 
much  like  silk. 

The  Partridge  Bantam  is  a  small  edition  of 
the  Golden  Spangled  Hamburg,  which  it 
resembles  in  all  points  but  size,  having  the 
rose  comb,  blue  legs  and  color  and  mark- 
ings. 

Frizzled  Bantams  are  another  oddity, 
having  recurved  plumage.  They  are  noth- 
ing but  dwarf  specimens  of  the  Frizzled 
fowls,  and  are  found  only  in  England. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  ban- 
tams in  the  process  of  development,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time,  perseverance  and 
skillful  breeding  when  we  shall  have  a  ban- 
tam or  dwarf  of  every  standard  breed  and 
variety.  For  bantams  are  really  nothing 
but  dwarfs,  and  early  hatching  and  heavy 
feeding  will  more  than  double  their  size  in 
two  generations.  Late  hatching  and  scant 
feeding  are  the  true  secrets  of  keeping  them 
small.  Crossing  is  resorted  to  to  get  a 
bantam  from  the  larger  breeds  like  the 
Brahma.— -Farm  and  Home. 


FROZEN  EGGS. 

In  the  winterseason  quantities  of  eggs  are 
frozen,  and  it  is  generally  considered  that 
such  eggs  are  worth  but  little,  or,  to  say 
the  least,  are  much  injured  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. This,  however,  is  not  strictly  true, 
for  if  properly  treated  they  are  but  little 
injured.  Instead  of  (as  was  the  custom) 
putting  them  into  cold  water  to  take  out 
the  frost  aud  waitiug  several  hours  for  the 
thawing  to  take  place,  and  then  finding  the 
yolks  in  such  a  solid  state  that  they  can  be 
used  with  no  satisfaction  m  cooking,  try 
the  following  method:  Place  them  iu  boil- 
ing water  and  leave  them  there  from  five  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  amount  of 
frost  "in  them,  when,  upon  their  being 
opened,  the  yolks  will  be  found  in  such  a 
state  that  they  can  be  used  for  almost  any 
Bulinarv  purpose.— Poultry  World,, 


TO  PREPARE  FEATHERS  FOR  USE. 

In  every  farmer's  family,  or  wherever 
poultry  is  kept,  it  is  of  consequence  to  save 
the  feathers  of  all  the  fowls  for  stuffing 
pillows,  sofa  cushions  and  the  like,  even  if 
it  is  not  deemed  worth  while  to  sell  them. 
Of  course,  geese  and  duck  feathers  being 
much  more  valuable  than  and  others,  will 
always  be  perserved  with  care ;  but  downy 
leathers  of  hens  and  turkeys  serve  a  very 
good  purpose,  and  unless  you  wish  to  make 
dusters  of  the  tail  and  wing  feathers, 
the  soft,  feathery  portions  of  these 
may  be  stripped  off  the  quill  and  added  to 
the  rest.  Unless  your  flock  is  large  it  will 
take  some  time  to  secure  enough  feathers  to 
stuff  even  a  cushion;  and  as  they  are  gath- 
ered from  time  to  time,  they  must  be  put 
into  whole  cotton  bags,  tied  closely  so  that 
no  moth  millers  can  enter,  and  placed  for  a 
short  time  in  a  warm  oven,  to  dry  thor- 
oughly. If  you  sometimes,  for  family  use, 
and  for  speed  and  convenience,  scald  your 
hens  before  picking,  the  feathers  can  be 
dried  in  a  tin  pan,  in  a  moderately  warm 
stove  oven,  and  added  to  the  rest.  Be  sure 
that  no  bits  of  skin  or  flesh  adhere  to  the 
feathers,  as  it  gives  an  unpleasant  odor, 
which  is  with  difficulty  removed.  Feathers 
thus  saved  and  prepared,  answer  very  well 
for  under-pillows  or  bolsters,  aud  are  quite 
nice  enough  for  chair  and  sofa  cushions. 

An  ingenious  person  can  manufacture, 
for  home  use,  feather  dusters  fully  equal  to 
those  that  are  hawked  about  the  streets,  in 
shape  or  size  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  the  huge  bridal  favors  (or  nose-gays), 
which  English  people  burden  themselves 
with,  and  which  our  own  people  are  aping 
largely.  For  dusters,  look  among  the  cast- 
offs  in  the  attic  for  old  parasol  handles  that 
are  carved,  polished,  inlaid  and  what  not. 
Bemove  them  from  the  useless  skeletons, 
drive  a  short  nail  through  the  brush  end 
and  tie  to  it  a  strong  linen  twine,  with  one 
end  eight  inches  and  the  other  about  two 
yards  long ;  arrange  a  row  of  turkey  tail 
and  soft  wing  feathers  around  the  stick  and 
wind  them  close  with  the  long  string,  so 
proceed,  finishing  with  the  short,  downy 
feathers.  Then  have  ready  some  melted 
resin,  with  which  to  cover  the  string  (which 
should  be  tied  to  the  shore  end  securely), 
aud  over  the  quill  part  of  all  the  feathers. 
A  sheath  of  colored  kid  or  broadcloth 
should  be  fastened  over  the  ends  of  the 
feathers,  and  you  have  thus  an  ornamental 
and  useful  article  at  little  or  no  cost. — 
Poultry  Yrror Id. 


A  WORD  TO  FARMERS. 

What  looks  nicer  around  a  farm  barn- 
yard than  a  flock  of  thoroughbred  chickens  ? 
Why  is  it  that  we  find  so  few  that  keep 
nice  birds  when  they  can  be  so  easily  pro- 
cured and  kept  ?  In  the  first  place  get  good 
breeding  stock,  aud,  second,  see  where  Bid- 
die  is  going  to  live.  In  the  tree  tops  ?  No, 
she  must  have  a  good  warm  home  and  good 
food,  if  she  is  kept  for  laying  qualities  and 
profit.  The  man  who  expects  to  keep 
chickens  and  will  not  procure  pure  stock, 
saves  a  few  dollars  now,  but  loses  them  be- 
fore the  year  is  out.  It  is  an  extravagant 
kind  of  economy  to  keep  scrubs.  Really,  I 
do  not  see  how  one  can  afford  it,  yet  they 
do  for  a  while,  and  then  cease,  not  forgetting 
to  claim  that  there  is  no  mouey  in  poultry 
raising.  Let  every  one  take  some  good 
poultry  paper.  Wake  up,  sleepy  ones, 
read  what  your  neighbors  do;  see  what  his 
Silver  Wyandottes  are  making  yearly. 
What  makes  them  lay  such  nice  baskets  of 
fresh  eggs  all  winter?  See  how  many  nice 
birds  he  has  for  sale.  See  if  you  can  buy  a 
few  eggs  or  young  stock  that  will  profit 
you.  A  good  poultry  fancier  is  never  idle 
if  he  wants  to  secure  the  best  results.  In 
the  first  place  find  out  what  it  will  cost  to 
raise  a  flock  of  good  chickens  before  you 
figure  ou  a  p-ofit.  Good  birds  and  good 
care  are  essential  if  success  is  desired. 
Strive  constantly  to  improve  your  stock. 
Do  not  breed  too  many  kinds.    Take  one 

food  breed  and  standby  it,  and  it  will  stand 
y  you.  To  persons  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  stock,  we  would  advise  an 
early  selection,  as  birds  can  be  bought  much 
cheaper  now  than  after  the  fanciers  have 
cared  for  and  fed  them  all  winter.  Now  is 
the  time  to  purchase  stock,  and  in  the  busi- 
ness columns  of  this  paper,  you  will  find 
that.— Mrs.  Ed.  Chapman,  Nevada,  Iowa. 


LIVER  DISEASE. 

The  great  development  of  this  complaint 
during  recent  years  is  of  very  serious  im- 
port to  poultry  keepers,  and  of  high-class 
poultry  there  are  comparatively  few  unaf- 
fected by  it,  says  Stephen  Bcale  iu  Country 
Gentleman.  It  is  due,  when  not  hereditary, 
to  over-rich  foods,  to  bad  water  or  to  foul 
soil.  It  takes  several  different  forms,  but 
the  external  symptoms  in  nearly  all  cases 
are  the  same,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine them  until  after  death.  There  is  a 
moping  about  on  the  part  of  the  birds,  gen- 
eral lassitude,  an  uncertain  appetite  and  a 
yellowish  h".e  on  the  face,  comb  and  wat- 
tles. The  treatment  must  be  eradicative, 
and  the  food  of  the  of  the  plainest  nature, 
but  at  the  same  time  nourishing.  For  med- 
icine, give  an  aperient  twice  a  week,  and 
doses  of  homoeopathic  tincture  of  podo- 
phyllum twice  a  day.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  all  rich  food  must  be  carefully  avoided, 
and  the  use  of  Indian  corn  has  been  most 
injurious  in  spreading  disease.  When  ne- 
glected, it  develops  into  active  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  for  which  there  is  no  cure. 


EARLY  PULLETS. 

There  is  great  advantage  gained  in  hatch- 
ing the  pullet  (for  producing  eggs  next 
winter),  early  in  the  season,  and  there  is  a 
greater  advantage  in  having  the  right  kind 
of  pullets  after  they  are  hatched.  If  the 
eggs  used  for  hatching  the  pullets  are  pro- 
cured from  any  source  wherever  they  may 
be  obtained  the  pullets  will  not  be  uniform 
and  they  will  not  begin  to  lay  at  the  same 
time.  Much  disappointment  results  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  size,  period  of  ma- 
turity, and  hardiness  of  the  individual 
members  of  a  flock,  and  there  will  be  a  sav- 
ing of  time  by  hatching  pullets  that  are  as 
nearly  alike  in  all  respects  as  possible. 

When  a  pure-bred  male  is  mated  with  a 
mixed  lot  of  hens  the  chicks  are  somewhat 
uniform,  as  the  male  transmits  his  charac- 
teristics very  strongly,  but  if  the  male  is 
himself  cross-bred  the  chicks  will  follow 
the  hens  in  color,  and  if  the  flock  is  com- 
posed of  hens  that  vary  greatly  in  color, 
size,  and  hardiness  the  chicks  will  be  the 
same,  and  there  will  be  no  improvement. 
While  it  will  pay  to  use  pure-bred  males 
and  females,  yet  something  can  be  accom- 
plished with  common  fowls  if  the  male  only 
is  pure.  There  should  be  no  doubts  on  the 
purity  of  the  male,  however,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  procure  one  from  a  neighbor  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  breed  desired,  but  he 
should  be  procured  from  a  breeder  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  breed. 

Select  the  hens  and  mate  them  with  the 
male  at  least  a  month  before  using  the  eggs 
for  ha'ching.  A  shorter  time  will  answer, 
but  it  is  better  to  begin  early.  When  the 
chicks  are  hatched,  and  large  enough  for 
market,  sell  all  of  the  young  males,  as  well 
as  any  of  the  pullets  that  are  slow  in 
growth,  or  that  are  behind  the  others.  Re- 
tain only  the  strongest  and  most  active  pul- 
lets, and  push  them  forward  in  growth  rap- 
idly. Do  not  keep  too  many.  That  is 
where  some  make  a  mistake.  They  crowd 
their  poultry  houses,  retard  the  growth  of 
the  pullets,  and  then  are  compelled  to  re- 
duce the  stock  later  on,  when  it  is  too  late 
to  derive  benefit  by  so  doing.  Pullets 
hatched  before  April  will  lay  in  October  or 
November. — Mirror. 


AMATEURS  I 

Attend  the  poultry  shows  which  have 
come  up  so  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years, 
that  you  can  hardly  fail  to  find  a  good  one 
within  a  short  distance  of  your  home. 

Remember  that  at  these  exhibitions  you 
will  see  the  different  types  of  our  domestic 
poultry  in  their  best  condition  aud  highest 
stage  of  development,  and  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  compare  the  living  specimens  with 
the  ideas  you  had  previously  formed  of 
them.  You  have,  perchance,  purchased  a 
"Standard,"  and  acquired  by  reading,  much 
theoretical  knowledge  which  requires  but 
the  addition  of  a  practical  acquaintance  to 
round  it  out  to  a  thorough  understanding. 
Poultry-fanciers  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  men  in  their  specialties,  and  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  veteran  breeders,  who  will  show  you 
the  various  excellencies  of  the  different  va- 
rieties, and  accompany  their  "  points," 
as  they  relate  them  to  you,  with  practical 
illustrations,  which  will  be  valuable.  Your 
presence  at  the  show  helps  the  society, 
whose  members  have  worked  hard  and 
spent  much  time  and  money  to  give  you 
this  opportunity,  and  when  you  return 
home,  you  can  but  feel  amply  repaid  for 
your  time  and  railroad  fares,  and  the  trifling 
expense  of  admission,  which  loss  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  "  littles  "  that  "  makes  the 
mickle,"  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  an  exhibition.  You  will,  probably, 
not  visit  more  than  one  or  two  shows  with- 
out makiug  up  your  mind  to  exhibit,  your- 
self, next  year.  This  is  the  way  the  "  poul- 
try fever  "  spreads  and  grows. — Poultry 
World. 


A  SMART  TURKEY. 

There  is  a  turkey,  a  nice,  fat  turkey  that 
lives  on  Spring  Hill  avenue,  and  has  "horse 
sense."  He  has  survived  numerous  Christ- 
mas and  Thanksgiving  days.  About  the 
time  set  for  the  sacrifice  of  gobblers  this 
particular  bird  becomes  ill.  He  staggers 
iuhis  walk,  turns  pale  in  the  wattles  and 
leans  against  the  fence  for  support:  his 
feathers  droop  and  a  white  film  gathers 
over  his  eyes.  Of  course,  the  owner  can- 
not think  of  eating  a  turkey  that  has  all  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  corpse;  so  the  ex- 
ecution is  postponed  to  the  next  joyful  oc- 
casion. Meantime,  the  turkey  brightens 
up,  recovers  his  health  and  prospers  until 
time  for  him  to  fall  sick  again.  This  is  a 
true  story.— Mobile  Begister. 


JUDGING  THE  AGE  OF  POULTRY. 

Examine  the  feet  and  legs  ;  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  spurs  form  a  guide,  as 
we  are  told  by  an  expert  in  the  New  York 
World.  The  skin  of  the  pullet  or  cockerel 
is  smooth,  and  has  a  fresh  appearance, 
while  that  of  the  adult  fowl  yearly  grows 
coarse  and  more  shriveled.  Place  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  on  each  side  of  the 
back  near  the  "pope's  nose  "  and  press.  In 
young  birds  the  part  is  supple,  iu  old  ones 
it  is  difficult  to  bend.  If,  in  feeling  the  tip 
of  the  breast  bone,  the  grizzle  forming 
there  is  tender  and  supple,  the  bird  is 
young.  Ducks  that  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  two  or  three  years  have  a  deep  de- 
pression down  below  the  breast  feathers, 
and  their  waddle  becomes  more  and  more 
ungainly. 


BROILERS  WILL  BE  HIGH. 

The  rich  that  eat  early  broilers,  will  havi 
to  pay  high  for  them  this  year.  With  eggf 
at  forty  cents  a  dozen,  those  establishment! 
that  buy  their  eggs  cannot  afford  to  hater, 
out  much  stock.  They  could  probably 
afford  it  if  there  was  more  fertility  in  the 
eggs,  butthis  "rugged  winter  "has  knocked 
the  life  out  of  fertility.  It  will  be  way  on 
to  spring  before  most  of  the  broiler  houses 
wiU  be  able  to  run  in  good  order.  The  same 
trouble  will  be  with  early  ducklings.  A. 
J.  Hallock,  the  proprietor  of  the  Atlantic 
Farm,  Spoenk,  Long  Island,  writes  me  that 
the  cold  weather  will  keep  the  ducks  back 
in  laying,  and  thus  will  the  usually  large 
shipments  be  curtailed.  The  coming  sum- 
mer season,  no  doubt  will  be  noted  among 
broiler  men  as  a  great  hatching  time.  They 
will  have  to  utilize  that  time  to  get  matters 
a  little  even,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
themselves  if  it  will  pay  to  hatch  chicks  the 
whole  year  round.  I  think  the  business  is 
gradually  drifting  that  way,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  it,  for  it  will  open  a  new  channel  for 
practical  poultry.  The  success  of  the  fancy 
trade  greatly  depends  upon  the  success  of 
market  culture.  The  future  great  poultry 
farms,  I  think,  will  be  a  combination — there 
will  be  three  and  perhaps  four  branches  : 
broilers,  ducklings,  eggs,  and  in  many  cases 
fruit.  The  four  do  well  together,  and  can 
be  run  without  interfering  with  each  other. 
I  like  combinations  the  best,  for  if  one 
branch  fails,  the  other  can  help  out,  and  in 
this  way  success  is  more  assured. — Michael 
K.  Boyer,  in  Poultry  Advocate. 


AN  ENGLISH  REMEDY  FOR  FEATHER 
PULLING. 

In  Feathered  World  of  the  13th  uit., 
under  the  heading,  "Suburban  Poultry 
Keeping,"  the  writer  speaks  of  having  seen 
mention  of  ringing  fowls  for  feather-eating, 
and  says:  "Each  time  the  hen  attempts  to 
steal  a  feather  it  will  poke  the  other  bird 
with  the  point  of  the  pin  and  cause  it  to 
move  quickly  away."  I  think  what  the 
writer  refers  to  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  John  Till, 
published  in  a  contemporary  on  October 
17th,  1890,  in  which  he  says:  "The  remedy 
is  simply  inserting  an  ordinary  hairpin 
through  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  twist- 
ing a  few  times  around  them.  Cut  off  the 
remaining  ends;  this  will  not  interfere 
with  them  eating  and  drinking,  and  once 
rung  so  generally  cures  them."  Now  it 
must  be  obvious  that  if  the  ends  are  to  poke 
the  other  bird  they  must  project  some  bit 
beyond  the  beak  (for  plucking  a  feather  is 
not  always  pecking  the  flesh);  therefore, 
when  the  fowl  feeds  it  must  poke  the  end  of 
the  pin  into  the  ground  every  time  it  pecks 
at  a  grain  before  it  can  get  it.  I  trust 
you  may  consider  my  desire  to  protect  the 
fowls  from  starvation,  and  their  owners 
from  the  clutches  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.,  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  inserting  this ;  and  I  hope 
our  teachers  may  in  the  future  abstain  from 
trying  to  poke  fun  at  us  amateurs. 


MOISTURE  AND  TEMPERATURE. 

Unless  the  hens  can  provide  heat  of  a 
certain  temperature,  and  prevent  the  evap- 
oration of  too  much  moisture  from  eggs, 
they  will  fail  to  hatch  out  chicks.  All  hens 
are  not  alike  as  sitters ;  some  cannot  provide 
sufficient  heat,  no  matter  what  the  condi- 
tions may  be.  The  greater  the  number  of 
eggs  in  a  nest  the  less  heat  will  have  to  be 
provided  by  the  hen  after  the  tenth  day. 
Should  the  nest  be  in  a  moist  place,  and  the 
bodily  heat  of  the  hen  be  a  degree  higher 
than  the  average,  it  often  happens  that  the 
chicks  develop  so  rapidly  iu  the  shell  that 
they  die  before  they  can  get  out,  being  too 
large  to  remain  in  and  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  come  out.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  with  incubators  filled  with  a 
large  number  of  eggs.  The  chicks,  if  kept 
growing  rapidly  in  the  shell,  die  on  the 
eighteenth  day.  If  but  very  little  moisture 
is  provided  at  first,  and  gradually  increased 
until  there  is  an  excess  near  the  end,  the 
chicks  seem  to  come  out  stronger  and  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  eggs  hatch. 


HARD  CROP. 

This  is  the  term  frequently  employed  by 
those  who  write  requesting  a  remedy  for  a 
certain  affection  to  which  fowls  are  liable. 
This  disorder  is  of  two  kinds — dry  caked, 
hard  crop,  and  the  undigested,  swollen, 
sour,  watery  condition  of  the  contents  of 
this  receptacle  at  times.  Either  is  bad 
enough  and  both  are  fatal  to  fowl  life,  if 
not  taken  seasonably  in  hand.  It  is  not  a 
nice  job  to  perform,  but  an  unpleasant 
though  not  very  difficult  operation,  to 
open,  cleanse  aud  sew  up  the  crop  thus 
affected.  This  is  indigestion,  simply.  The 
food  or  water  does  not  pass  into  the  sys- 
tem in  the  desired  way,  but  lodges  in  the 
crop.  This  ferments,  swells,  hardens,  or 
sours,  aud  death  follows,  if  the  bird  be  not 
relieved. 

Cut  near  the  top  of  the  crop  a  slit,  length- 
wise, with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  turn  out 
the  offending  substance  by  gently  pressing 
it  away  with  the  hand,  while  another  per- 
son holds  the  bird  firmly  upon  its  side. 
When  all  is  removed,  sew  up  the  slit  edges 
of  the  crop  skiu  closely  with  a  small  sized 
needle  and  fine  white  silk.  Feed  sparingly 
ou  soft  food  for  three  days,  and,  generally, 
the  fowl  will  recover.  This  process  is  for 
valuable  fowls.  With  a  common  bird  a 
knock  on  the  head  and  a  swift  burial  is  the 
least  trouble  and  best  "remedy"  for 
swollen  crops,  as  it  is  for  every  disease  that 
is  liable  to  leave  the  fowl  in  a  delicate  con- 
dition, requiring  nursing  and  care  that  its 
value  will  not  gruarantee. — Poultry  World 
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CATER  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

When  poultry  is  raised  for  market,  the 
poultryman  can  learn  much  in  a  short  time 
by  inspecting  the  market  stalls.  The  ob- 
ject should  be  to  learn  just  what  the  buy- 
ers demand,  and  then  aim  to  supply  them, 
[t  will  be  found  that  all  markets  are  not 
ilike,  and  that  a  close  observation  on  the 
different  markets,  and  also  on  the  demands 
of  the  consumers,  as  well  as  the  seasons 
when  certain  kinds  of  poultry  are  pre- 
ferred, will  give  the  farmer  or  poultryman 
in  advantage  which  will  enable  him  to  se- 
cure not  only  better  prices,  but  how  to 
oreed  for  the  best  results  in  selling  poul- 
try. It  is  the  buyer  who  is  to  be  satisfied, 
is  he  fixes  the  price  according  to  the  quality 
ind  his  desires.  If  yellow  legs  on  poultry 
ire  preferred  in  certain  markets,  and  the 
Duyers  are  willing  to  pay  something  extra 
tor  such,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
to  raise  fowls  with  yellow  legs.  The  best 
oreed  for  his  purpose  is  that  which  he  finds 
will  give  the  buyers  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, and  iu  so  regulating  his  breeding  he  is 
aot  liable  to  err.—  Western  Farmer. 


2 Prairie  State  Incubators,  3d   eggs.  $27  each. 
E.TKADEL1US,  llanimoiiton,  N.J. 

Indian  Games,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  In  sea.  Cir,  W.  A. Williams,  Home  City, lnd. 

uff  Cochins  exclusively.  Eggs,  one  dollar  per  13. 
Fen  ton  Sherwood,  Sulfeni,  N.  Y.    Box  69. 
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C.  B.  Leghorns  onlv.  best  strains.  Eggs  $1.50 
•  per  15.       W.  G.  Wadsworth,  l'ittsford,  Mich. 


flT»-|   i\i  \  for  15.  I. Games,  W.and  B.  I'.Rock  eggs, 
J  e\J\J    E.  M.  CI1KIST,  Pine  Orove.  I*n. 

ugnenot  Poultry  yds.  Mam.P.D'ks.K). 1.  Game 
C'k'ls,  ?2 .   C.S.  Dorrell,  Kossville,  Stateu  Island. 


H 


IJIGEONS— Fantail  ,   Tumblers,   Tarbits  and 
Swallows.     Carl  J.  Weick,  Ellsworth,  Kansas. 

GET  THE  BEST.    My  White  Turkeys  have  won 
every  1st  prize  atN.  Y.  and  I'hila.  '92  and '93. 
Eggs,  $5  per  13.      D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay,  N .  Y. 

CJ  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas,  S.  L.  Wyan- 
0»  dottes.  Eggs.  $1  per  13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
G.  Clarence  w  eaver,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

P«TO.  T».  SOCDER,  Tel  ford  Pa.— Breeder  of  W. 
and  Sil.Lac.  Wyan.,  B.PIy.R'ks,  B.S.C.Leg.,  B. 
Min.and  L.Brahs.  Eggs.Sl  per  15;  ?3per60.  Cat. free. 

EGOS!  r«OS!  EOGS!  From  M.  B.  Turkeys, 
1.5  i per 9;  S.C.B.  I,egs.,fl  per  13;L. Brans., |1.25; 
I'art.Coch.,  11.25.    Address  H.  F.  Barr,  Dakota,  111. 

Pure  green  hone  meal,  granulated  bone  and  crushed 
oyster  shells.    No  Chemicals.   J.  H.  SLACK, 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

"\7"ou  make  a  mistake  If  you  buy  a  Bone  Cutter 
X  without  first  getting  our  circular.  WEB- 
STER <*  1UNN11M,  Cazenovla.  N.  Y. 

PREPAID,  15  EGGSI.^Br«.orns$J:oS 

Other  varieties    Circular  free.  Lock  B'ix  198. 

J   I>   It  It  l IBAH  Kit.  Sidney,  Meb. 

Q  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
O.  Eggs  J2.  0  per  15.  express  prepaid.  Address 
KLK  ISLAND  POULTRY  CO.,  Island  P.O. 
Woocbland  Co.,  Virginia. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Birds  scored  and  mated  by  J.  Y.  Rieknell 
that  will  hatch,  I3for*l.0<.   Circular  free. 

W.  W.  t  OLE,  LeRoy,  den.  Co.,  X.  Y 


Eggs 


PRIXCES  BAY  POULTRY  FARM,  IK  A. 
MOUNT,  Mgr.,  Prim  e*  Bay,  X.  Y.  Ind. 
blames  1'.  Rocks,  W.  Wyans.  L.  Brahinas,  Mam. 
rekln  Ducks. W. Turkeys  and  W. Guineas.  Hentries 
n  S.  Y.  and  I'hila.  '92.  won  8  1st  prizes;  24  entries 
'SB,  id  first  and  6  seconds.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Clr. 


9. 


THE  FAMOUS  WIIITEWASIIER 

and IXSECT EXTERMIXATOR, 

a  maciiine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  f«.r 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
a  lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
Js  -cir.  F.Scliwarz, M'f'g., Fairfield,  Conn 


APRIL  3d,  1891. 

Ihave  this  dav  sold  my  Bronze  Turkey  Breeders  to 
Joseph  W.  Fleming,  of  Buckingham,  111.  I  will 
ilsoadd.  in  all  my  dealing  with  Mr.  Fleming.  I  have 
Vund  him  an  honorable  mam  and  as  shall  not  breed 
Bronze  Turkeys  hereafter,  I  bespe  .k  for  him  a  share 
A  my  funner  patrons.  1VM,  H.  VAN  DOREM , 
llucklngham,  111. 

IX'DIAX  GAMES,  Buff  and  Barred  Plymouth 
R-'Cks.S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  At  Philadelphia,  Feb. 
17-2.',  we  won  on  >  udian  Games.  5th  Cock,  5th 
Hon,  T-d  and  3d  Cockerels,  1st  and  2d  Pullets,  1st 
:>reedtug  pen.  On  Buff  P.  Rocks.  2d  Cockerel,  1st  and 
!d  Pullets.  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Kggs  for 
notching.  Write  for  prices.  G.  M.  WOOUS  dc 
IlltO.,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 

Ckwlng  to  change  of  business;  George  Purdue  has 
"  placed  all  his  breeding  nirds  in  our  yards.  The 
Leading  Strains  of  Prize  Winners  wherever  shown. 
Typical  Shape,  Penciled  Tails.  Winning  at  New 
York,  ls93.  First  and  Special  for  most  Typical  Cock. 
First  and  Second  for  best  Breeding  Yards.  Eggs 
from  First  Class  Yards  $5.00  per  setting;  sin. 00  per 
1  settings.  Other  yards,  12. On  per  setting;  $5.00  per 
I  settings.  Birds  a  matter  of  correspondence. 
CIIAS.  M.  GBIFFIXG  .V  SOX, 

Shelter  Island,  X.  Y. 


w 


m.T  Eastburn,  New  Hope,  Pa.  Breeder  of  Bl. 
Mln's.   Great.prize  wlnneis.   Eggs  f2  per  set. 
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acres,  1  mile  from  depot,  good  neighborhood  and 
soil,  53  ».    G.  E.  OH  A  L  F  A  NT,  Ham  monton,  N.J. 


R 

E 


ose  Comb  White  Leghorns,  eggs  $1  per  13.  Satis- 
faction guar.     Frank  Hardwidge,  Poneto,  Ind. 

IGGS!  $1.50  for  13,  f4  for  39.  B.  Ply.  Rocks 
exclusively.        James  A.  Brown,  Sublette.  IU. 

Bone  Cutter  already  for  power  as  well  as  hand. 
Warranted  not  to  clog  with  green  bone  or  clear 
meat.     Webster*  llnimuiu.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. —Eggs  from  thoroughbred  S.C.Br. 
Leghorns,  $1.5ii  per  13;  B.  I*.  Rocks  and  Lt.  Brans., 
$2  per  13.         Address  J.  M.  DIVER,  Parma,  Ohio. 


F 


air  Hatch  Guaranteed.    Eggs  from  ten 
varieties  Pure  Bred  Poultry.     Circular  free. 
C.  LESTER  DUFF,  Clay  City,  Ills. 


rilhe  smallest  chick  can  eat  cut  bone  cut  with  our 
X  cutter.         WEBSTER*  HAXXUM, 

Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.   One  Perfect  Hatcher,  with  fixtures 
complete,  1008  capacity.    Iu  good  order.  Price, 
$6).   Address  L.  S.  DOUD,  New  Haven,  Vt. 

No  other  Bone  Cutter  ever  won  aprize  of  any 
Uindovei-  ours.    Beware  of  other  misleading 
advertisements.  Webster  &  Hannuin,  Cazenovia  N.  YJ 
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OSE  roil  II   BLACK  MIXOBCAS  AKI> 
(iOI.DKH  WYANDOTTE!*.  Eggs, 50c. each. 
TIIEO.  CAMPBELL,  Lexington,  Ky. 


WF.  B.  Spanish,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Ham- 
•  burgs  and  R.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Egg  $2.10  per 
13.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  come  and  see  us.  Cir- 
cular.  Clark  Benam,  Oakland,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

Christian  Seliman,  Levin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa  .Breeder 
j  of  prize  winning  B.  1*.  Rocks,  Indian  Gaines, 
Buff  Cochins  and  Wyandottcs.  Cir.  Received  20 
prizes  in  1892  and  1893.    Homer  Pigeons  and  Ferrets. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 

U  D  ET  tS  containing  over  2,500 
r  T\  K_  B  tested  recipes.  320 
pages,  bound  in  cloth.  Don'tfailto 

 1  the  WATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  !487.      New  York  City,  N.  1".  I 

It  is  Sound  and  is  Found  to  be  Bonnd  lo  be 
Best.       XEW  ERA  IXrUBATOK 

astounds  the  people!  Entirely  new  methods.  Revo- 
lutionizing artificial  hatching.  Don't  fail  of  price 
Clr.  Its  regulator  is  a  Reg.  and  defies  the  world  for 
equal.  Most  expensively  build  for  price.  Most 
ornamental.  Least  attention  by  halt.  Cheapest  I 
Best!  Get  it.  Lu  Vein  Farm:  Estteselle  Heate<: 
Elgantlue  Broodes.  horoughlv  tested,  round  home 
and  abroad.  1  want  your  address,  here's  mine. 
Clifton  R.  Blrdges,  North  New -alem.  Mass.    It  has 

uniform  i  perature.  The  heat  is  actually  governed. 

His  a  ire,  not  a  task,  to  use  it.  Best  material, 
uest  n  We  build  it  well  and  sell  it  cheap.  Our 

motto . «. — j i  1  profits,  lara-e  sales. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  pe'rWpSr-a. 


Eggs  $2 
~  ¥-1  P<  r 

RIH  KS.  Thoroughbred  52.  S.  C.  SULLI- 
VAN, Pioneer  Dairy  Farm,  Erie.  Pa. 

ELM  TREEPOULTRY  YARDS-  Mammi  th 
size  B.  I'ly.  Hock  Cock,  11  lbs.;  hens  9  to  10  lbs. 
Eggs  $2  per  setting  of  15.  J.  P.  II.AACK, 
Elmore,  O.    P.  O.  Box  148. 


LIGHT  BKAnMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

( Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0  for  13,  $3.50  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLIXG,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


rphe  Cream  of  (he  Earth!  R. CIS. Legs.,  B.  P. 
_L  R'ks.Sil.  Wyans.,  Pk  Baut.  Nothing  but  high 
scoring  birds  in  our  breeding  pens!  Fggs  and  Stock 
in  season.  Cir.   Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colo. 

TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY 

And  Chickens  grow,  nothing  beats  ground  meal  and 
bone.  Price  $1.50  per  100  pounds;  less  than  1(  0  2 
cents  per  pound.  Send  inc.  for  sample.  Pure  ground 
bone  fine  or  coarse,  at  same  price.  Granulated  oys- 
ter shells  75  cents  per  100  pounds;  fine  ground  oyster 
shells.  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  f  o.  b.  Manufactured 
by  J.  II  DEV1NS,  Albany  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

CDflUPIK  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
Or  UIiuIh,  Pharmacy.    Roericlte  A  Talel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
•    -  ,  145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

30  Kast  .Madison St.,  Chicago. 
(127  smitlitield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The  Poultry  Doctor.ta  pp.,  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS'." 

The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  eta. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  eta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
$1.30  per  100  square 
feet.  wit.hCoat  ing. 
C '.ps  and  Nails. 
Sa  nple  and  circu 
lar  tree. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


FISH-SCALE  JEWELRY.  Elctrn ill. artis- 
tic and  durable.  For  price  list  send  lo 
MRS.  W.  T  CATHCART,  WASHIXGTOX, 
I>.  C,  516  3d  STREET,  N.  W.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 

America's  White  Wonders. 

The  latest  and  best.  Extra  layers,  large  size.  Send 

for  illlustrated  circular  to 
WM.  N.  FRENCH  Originator,  New  HarenYt. 

We  save  hundreds  of  dollars  to  our  customers  by 
crating  our  Bone  Cutters  so  that  it  goes  as  4th 
class  freight.    Webster  &  Hanuum,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 

T71/"1  Q  for  setting  from  B.  Plvmouth  Rocks, 
JQjVX io  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahinas, 
M.  B.  Turkeys  and  Pekin  Ducks,  also  breeder  of 
Hamshiredown  Sheep,  English  Beagles  and  Fox 
Hounds.  A.  Elwyn  Strode,  Box  1956,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

LEGHORNS!  LEGHORNS!  Rose  Comb 
Brown  and  Single  Combed  Brown,  ((  roffut  and 
Forsyth  strains)  and  Single  Combed  White.  Eggs 
and  stock  in  season.  H.  B.  PIXXEY,  Calkins, 
via.,  Houesdale,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

WF.  B.  SPANISH,  a  specialty  for  29  years. 
•  Average  score  of  ten,  last  winter  95  17-2' . 
Average  score  of  pen,  9ii!4.  Highest  single  score,  97. 
My  breeders  this  season  are  superior.  Eggs  at  $2. 00 
per  13:  $5.00  per  39.  Circulars  and  my  Photo  lie  , 
JOHN  BKXXETT, Sunman, Ripley  C0..I11  . 

1  >  T  T  IT  1/   WY  AX  DOTTES. 
JjUrr  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

KGGS  55.00  for  13,  from  prize  winning  birds,  while 
getting,  get  the  best. 

J.  D.  WILSOX. 

Worcester,  X.  Y. 

WOXDERFUL  R  ARRIXG  AXD  COLOR. 
Eggs  for  hatching  tioin  t-lymoutli  Rocks,  scor- 
ing over  9  >  points  selected  and  mated  eve;y  season  I  y 
G.  O.  Brown,  who  says  my  birds  have  '"wonderful 
barring  color  and  size."  MIhS  AXXA  K.BBEX- 
XE.V  722  York  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 


undreds  of  our  Bone  Cutters  in  ire.  Webster 
A  Hanuum,  Cazenovia,  X.  Y. 


H 


IHRXEY  BROOD- 
ERS. They  are  the  best 
for  the  Farmer,  Fancier 
and  Market  Poultry 
Breeder.  Circular.  Ad- 
dress E.  BARNEY, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


KNAPP  STRAIN. —W.  Wyandotte*.  S.  C 
W.  Leehorn  cess  for  sitting.  $1  per  13, 
for  incubators  in  larne  quantities,  83  per 
100  from  cross  brcds.  Birds  bred  especially 
for  laying;.  Stock  for  sale. 

B.  II  NO  VOX 
Elm  Street,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

DARK  BRAHMAS, 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  S.  C«  Wh.  Leghorns,  S.  C. 
Krown  Leghorns  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced 
Wyandnttes,  Imperial  I'ekiu  Ducks.  Eggs  at  §1.60 
per  setting,   stock  for  sale. 

 J.  H.  DEVINS,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

FACTS!  READ! 

Don't  be  deceived  by  the  misleading  advertise- 
ments, leaflet,  circular,  etc.,  going  the  rouuds. 

No  Bone  Cutter 

ever  won  over  ours,  not  even  at  Rochester  or 
New  York. 

We  sen  our  Cutters  on  trial,  and  warrant  them 
todo  superior  work  on  all  Green  Bones. 

Ours  is  the  only  Bone  ('utter  that  cuts  Green  Bones 
fine  enough  for  liftlechicks. 

Clear  Meat  uicely  cut  in  our  cutter. 

NO  OTHER  CUTTER  DOES  THIS 

unless  meat  Is  first  frozen. 

Automatic  Feed  in  our  Cutter  allows  either 
hand  to  operate  the  machine. 

II undreds  of  these  Cutters  In  use.  Send  stamp 
for  de-ci  iptive  circular,  also  opinions  of  people  using 
these  Cutters. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM, 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD 


ST.  BERNARDS  AT  STUD. 

rh.  Scottish  Leader  fee  $"0;  Eboracum,  fee  $40; 
King  Hegent,  fee  $35. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  AT  STUD. 

Middy,  $25;  Jack  of  Clubs  $20:  Duke  Oban,  $15; 
Cherry  fundi,  $15.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
Cermantown,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


+\  Incubator®) 

0NimAL 


rfi*Af  eNTUWTlL  AFTER  VOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

I'WlrVV**"  STAMP  FOR   CATAL06UE  |W7* 

BOOKINGUBATIONJCTS^    SE5  Slc"^ 


LAfVISON'S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 

BAKKICD  AMI  W1II<  K. 
PRIZE  lllJtNEKS  10 V Kit V  TIME,  EGOS 
FKOM  30  UKAMI  Iviil.l  i>l.X.  I  »:.M>,  at 
«:i.00  per  IS.  W5.00  per  26.  DIO  110  per  65. 
MOKIO  I>1II»:S  6IV1.S  THIS  STKA1N 
THAN  ALL  6TIIKK.X.  Orderees*  at  onee. 
Si ock  tor  sale  at  low  priees.  Flue  eircular 
and  price  list  Tree. 

GEORGE  L.  LAMSON,  Jr. 

Box  2,  WEST  BOl'LSTON,  MASS. 


^CATALOGUE  ^ 

POULTRY 
SUPPLIE 

2>&Wati 
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HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

withjhe  improved  Bxcelsior  Incubator. 

Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Kegu- 
latinff.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Gnaran 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  egge  at 
lees  cost  than  any  other 
'Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
GEO.  II.  sTAHL,  QuIneyJM. 


NORTHUP'S 

Bl'k  Minorcas 

Have  won  133  1st,  96  2(1,12  3i<]  and  2  4tli  prizes  in  the 
last  Hi  months,  competing  with  all  the  leading  strains 
and  have  never  lost  a  special  for  large  size.  1893  cata- 
logue gives  dates  and  places  of  winnings,  and  large 
cut  of  Kose  Comb  Black  Minorcas. 


Box  150, 


Ceo.  H.  Northup* 


Kaeeville,  Waali.  Co.,  >".  1. 


Spray 

If  your 

Fruit 
Trees 

and 

Vines 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  BliRlit  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented  ;  also  Urape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  StullPs  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spra.^ng  Outfits.  Best  In  the 
market  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
all  insects  Injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free,  Address 

WM.  STAHL,  QUINCY.'ILL. 


CAF 


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  f  REE 

WM.  H.  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla.,  Pi 


MANN'S  BONE  GUTTER 

POULTRY  FOOD 

Warranted  to  _  cut  green 
bones,  meat,  gristle,  and  all 
without  clog  or  difficulty,  or 
Money  Refunded. 

It  has  been  proved 

CREEN  CUT  BONE 

is  the  most  economical  egff 

Troducing  fond  in  the  world, 
twill  double  the  num- 
ber of  eggs,  and  make 
them  25  per  cent,  more  fer- 
tile. Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue.    Name  this  paper. 

\   iu»  F.  W.  MANN, 

t»t  Junel5.'86.  Au«.20.'89.    OTilford,  Muss. 


Won  at  Madi; 
f25  in  po  d  for  1 
gold  for,  n  st  rnachi 


e  Garden,  1 8r 2 .  1st  prize  ol 
1  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 


rinii:  iupkovkd  noNiKru  im  i 'it*. 

I  TOR.  :iOO(i  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Kurojie.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premium  sat '27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30nll^sof  oui 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jas.  Rank  in,  South  Easloti,  Ulass. 


'•VohCulin  Inc. Co  DEiAWARECny. Del[X  $ 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  you  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 
Supplies. 


■V 


It  Illustrates 

the  most  complete  Una 

sv«r  off«r»d. 

FnLt   

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

.  SEEDSMEN  

117  &  319  Market  St.,  Phil*.,  Pa 


4 
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"Everytliirig  For  The  Poultry  Yard." 


MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

PRICES  GUARANTEED  THE  LOWEST.—Diitanct  no 
obstacle;  we  equalize  freights  and  ehlp  everywhere. 

Our  Breede:-L.  BRAHMAS,  BUFF  COCHINS,  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS.  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WYANDOTTS. 


Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

60  pages,  finely  Illustrated,  fell  of  Information/  ft 
telle  all;  send  for  It  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Geo.  J.  Nlsily,  Prop.     6ALINE,  MICH. 

.«'».ivf»^e'vO'<n%«ik.«i 


Hundreds  of  th -se  Rone  Cutters  sold  and 

haies  increasing;. 
WHY— They  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  II 
all  i, nen  Hones  fine  enough  for  small 
eliieks.  lt  cuts  clear  meat,  vegetables  to  per- 
fection. It  has  an  automatic  Teed.  It  takes  In  a  large 
bone  4  xl>  inches.  1 1  is  warranted  for  one  yearny 
hand  or  pow  er,  if  you  can  break  any  part  by  actual 
use  we  furnish  such  parts  free,  during  this  time.  II 

Soes  at  a  low  rate  of  Height  as  cutters  are  all  crated, 
jiives  and  cutter-head  all  one  solid  piece  of  chillod 
steel.  DO  not  buy  a  Bone  Cutter  until  you  get  om 
price.  Valuable  testimonials,  etc.  We  will  f urnlstj 
you  a  superior  cutter  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Our  cutter  was  entered  at  ochester,  N  Y. .for  ex- 
hibition and  was  very  highly  commended.  It  wai 
not  entered  in  time  for  a  premium  and  therefore  dli 
not  compete  for  a  premium  Get  our  circular,  whlcl 
shows  you  good  men's  opinion  on  this  cutter,  bj 
actual  use. 

WEBSTER  A  H  IWI  JI, 

Cazenovia.  W- 
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Green  bones,  meat,  vegetables  easily  cut  with  our 
cutter.  Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Address  Mrs.  H.H. English,  New  Palestine,  Mo., 
for  pure  bred  S.  C.  B.Leg.and  Bu. Cochin  eggs. 


Dr.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


arred  Ply.  Rocks,  choice  stock,  eggs  $1.50  per  13. 
Miss  H.  A.  Heaton,  Charlton,  Saratoga,  Co  ,N . V. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks,  exclusively.  Circu- 
lar free.        I  M.  GAY.  Attleboro.  Mass. 


hoIceS.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs,  Si. 50  per  13.  CIIAS. 
A.  HKLLY,  Wilsonville.  Connecticut. 


Enapp  and  Mungers  Str.  of  S.  C.W.  Legs.  Stock 
and  eggs.   Mrs.  M.  L.  Belden,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

M.  S.  FOLET,  Morris,  Ills  ,  breeder  of  ten 
leading  breeds  of  pure-bred  Poul.  Price  list  free . 


w 


s 


C.  B.  Leghorns,  choice  birds,  $4. 00  per  trio. 
.  Eggs  Jl.U)  per  13.      W.  T.  BALL,  Mollne,  111. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

AD  »LLEN,  Mead  ville.  Pa.  Pekln  Ducks 
.  T.  R  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  13  eggs $1.00.  Clr. 

rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  nth  and  Stout  St., Denver, Col. 


B 
H 
B 


UFF  MKilloitSK  that  are  Buff.  Circular 
free.   Send  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


P  ROCKS  exclusively.  Eggs  $l  for  13.  W. 
.  K.  SNAVELY,Hudson,McLean  Co. .111. 


B 


arred  Plymonth  Rooks.   Egg  SI  50  per  15 

orS2.50per30.  H.K.STOHB.New  Holland.Fa. 


Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  In  Burlap  sack 
HARVEY  &  WATERS,  Dutfalo,  N.  Y. 


R.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent,  (jonn.,  breeds  Ae 
best  W. Leghorns, L.Brahuiasund  W. P. Rocks. 


E 


GGS.— B.Legs ,  I.G'ms,  Wyans.,  P.R'ks.G'ms, 
B.Cochs.   John  P. Smith,  North  Branch,  Mich. 


Lt.  Brahma,  $1.50  for  13;  S.  C.  B.Legs.,  $1.00  for  13, 
A  No.  1  stock.     C.  C.  CBAVEK,  York,  Pa. 

Eggs  SI  for  13.  Purebred  Lt.  Brahmas  and  S.C. 
W.  Legs.   Mrs.  B.  W.  Hartwell,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


B 


uff  Leghorn  eggs,  82  50  for  13:  S.  O.  B.  Leghorn 
and  B.P. Rock,  $1  for  13.   A. C.  Fulton,  York,  Pa. 


E 


ggs  for  hatching  from  11  varieties  of  purebred 
poultry.  Write  J.  O.  Bartlett,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


tnd.  Games,  (Agitator  Str.)  Eggs  now,  stock  In 
fall.   Win.  Slocker,94S.B'd,y,  Denver,  Col. 

[ndlan  Games,  B.  Leghorns,  Poland  China  Swine. 
Eggs  In  season.       Summers  Bros.,  Markle,  lnd. 

Lndian  Games;  fine  matings.  Eggs  82.00  per  13. 
Jonathan  Mummers,  Browns  Corners,  Ind. 

[breed  the  very  best  S.C  B.  Leghorns  and  S  S  Ham- 
burgs,  eggs  ?l  per  13.  A  L.  Cary,  Lewis,  Ohio. 


M 


unger  and  Forsyth  S.C. B. T  egs,  score  95^,  eggs 
SI. 50  per  set.   Cir.  A.  Kinzey,  Douglass,  Kan. 


>rlze  winning  I. Games, eggs  82.  S.  and  G.Wyan- 
dottes.   I.  M.  INOALES,  Mlddletown,  O. 


Prize  winning  B.P. Rocks  and  B. Cochins.  Eggs  82 
per  15,83. 50  per  30.   M.  L.  Edson,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Single  Comb  W.  Leghorns,  eggs  from  choice  sfock, 
Si  per  setting.    Hurlbert  Bros.,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


et  cir.  cut  and  best  of  testimonials  on  our  Bone 
Cutter.   "Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 


A1 


ddress  Frank  Buhler  for  Cata\  eggs  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  1903  N.  Western  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 


B 


Langshans,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  B.eggs, 
.  81.50  per  15.   II.  J.  AHL„Carlisie,  Pa. 


B 


P.  Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Dark  Brah- 
•  mas.  Eggs  81.50  per  13.  W.  E.B.  Dora,  Loxa,  III. 


G.  DORKINGS:  EGGS  $1-00  FOR  13. 
,  J.  L.  RICE,  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. 


o 

s 


ur  Bone  Cutter  does  not  clog  with  green  bones  nor 
meat.     Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N .  Y- 


end  5  cents  for  new  '  Treatise  on  Poultry  Cul- 
ture, "P'ltry  Cata.  W.D. Forbes, Moutowese, Ct. 


The.  Webster  A  II  an  num.  Cazenovia,  N,  Y., 
Green  bone  Cutter  has  au  Automatic  Feed. 


liver  Laced  Wyandottes,  thorough  bred  stock. 
Eggs  SI. 50  per  13.       Jno.  Wurster,  Keokuk,  la. 

EE  HERE.  39  pure  bred  Rose  Comb  Brown 
Leghorn  eggs  82. 5j.  J.H.  Kaufman,  Gaiduer,Ill. 


WYANDOTTES. Silver  only.  Eggs$1.50perl3. 
Clr.  free.  Robert  Murphy,  Hukle,  Kan. 

W P.Rock  eggs  for  hatching,  heavy.vigorous  stock 
.  Cir.  Brookslde  Poul.  x  'ds,  Rocky  Brook,  R.l 

Al  Spangler  Etters,  York  Co. ,  Pa.  Indian  Gaines. 
Circular,    15  varieties,  thorough  bred  poultry. 


B 


uff  Leghorns,  very  fine.  Eggs  S3  per  15.  Mam. 
B.  Turkeys.   F.C.  Wbttemarsh,  Cuyler,  N.  V. 


B 
E 


UFF  LEGHORNS.— Eggs  S3  for  13.  GIE- 
BERT  CARPENTER,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


B 


ggs  for  hatching,  six  best  varieties.  Stamp  for 
Circular.         J.  HEAGY,  Trlndle  Spring,  Pa. 

J.  Fleck,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  Prize  winners.  Imp. 
i  I.  Games  and  VV.Legs.   Eggs  for  batching.  Clr 

ose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Rock,  eggs 
$1  per  1.1.   E.  B.  Ketcuam,  South  Haven,  Alien. 


Kose  Comb  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns  and  Silver  L. 
Wyans. ,  15  eggs  si, 39,  Si.  J .  W  .Cook,  Poneto,  lnd. 


s 


E 
K 


ggs  from  choiceB. Langs.,  B.P. Rocks,  L.  Brahs. 
and  S.  L .  Wyans.  Edw .  Boyer,  Thorntown,  Ind. 

eller's  Gol.  Wyans.  win  at  all  shows.  Eggs  S3. 
9  yards.   Cir.   Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio. 


T  LBnthmai, B.P.Rocks, W  .and  S. Wyandottes, 

BVtT  LEGHORNS.  Red  Caps  and  Mlnorcas. 
A.  STIELMAN,  Alfred,  Centre,  N.  Y. 

TJTggs— L.Brahs.,B.Coch.,  B.P.Rocks,  S.L.  Wyans.,  T?' 
J2j  81.50  per  13.      O.  C.  PAULSON,  Sharon,  Wis.     A'  i 

B 


ET.  E.  Benedict,  East  Poultney,  Vt.,  breeds 
•  W.  P.  Rocks,  exclusively;  eggs  81.50  for  13. 

Our  Bone  Cutter  warranted. 
WEBSTER  A  H  ANN  I  IM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


or  Sale.— L.B.C'k'ls,S2:L.  B.P.R.S.C.  B.Legs. 
eggs 81.50  per  13.    Mrs.  J.  Scofield,  Lisbon,  Ills. 

>  Rock  and  D.  Brahma  eggs  for  hatching. 
.  Obwehetuck  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Windham,  Ct. 

>ure  green  bone  meal,  Gran,  bone  and  crushed 
.oyster  shls.  No  Chem.  J.H. Slack, Bl'msb'y,  N.J, 


EGGS  Ind.  Games,  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  Gol.  Polish,  TJ: 
82forl3.  Gr'eenwich.N.  Y.Poultry  Farms, boxL.  J_ 


rlze  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 

L.  Stamp.   Wm.H.Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


reen  Cut  Bone  sufficient  for  80  fowls  cut;  in  10 
minutes  by  hand    Particulars  free. 
WEBSTER  A-  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y, 


A J.  MO  WRY,  Milan, O.   Cor.  Ind.  Games, 
•  pen  Imp.  and  select  birds.  83  for  13  eggs,  pen 
Choice  Birds,  82  for  13  eggs. 

T  {gilt  Rrahmas.  Strictly  thorough-bred.  First 
1  J  prizes  in  the  strongest  competition,  great  layers. 
Egg  82  per  13.       L.  R.  Whltaker,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   St*  ek  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
M.  H.  EEIDY,  Blooming  Glen,  Pa. 

C Colchester  Poultry  Yards,  Clark  H.  Otis,  Prop., 
j  Colchester,  Conn.   Breeder  of  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks 
exclusively.  8  yards  pure  bred  stock.   Eggs  $1  per  13. 

Leading  Strains.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs  for 
lhatching.from  selected  stock  only.  81  00  and  $1.2.5 
per  15.   Address  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

KC.  Brown  Leghorn,  B.  P.  Bock  and  B.  Cochin, 
•  eggs  82  per  15,  S3.50  perao.    Write  E.  D.  BIIH- 
roughs.  Wamsltta  Poultry  Yard,  Buttonwood,  R.I. 


Buy  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  finm  prize  takers,  $1.50 
per  15,  $2.00  per  30.    E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind.  I-J 


C.B. Leghorns  onlv,  best  Strains  and  finest  birds, 
•  Eggs  41  per  13.   Eugene  Keith  Nelson,  N.  Y. 


THERMOMETERS, accurately  tested.  forTncu. 
Cheap.  T.  Backhaul,  245.E.  56tb  St.,  New  York. 


F.  PECK,  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  334 
Washington  St.,  N.  Y.    Broilers  a  specially. 


ROWN  EEGHORNS  ONEY.-Single  and 
Rose  Comb    Prize  strains.   Eggs  $1.50  for  13. 
A.  E.  HOEMAN,  Hammonlon.  N.  J. 


Bull*,  Brown,   Black,   White  Leghorn*. 
Hi«h  scoring  birds.    Send  stamp  for  large  Cata. 
FAIRY  LEGHORN  YARDS,  Newell,  Iowa. 


c 


I.  Game,  Buff  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas  and  L. 
•  Brahmas,  eggs.  Hatch  guaranteed  Circu  ars. 
E.  G.  MARGIIARDT,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Daylight  Poultry  Yards  m  Leroy,  Fla.,  C.  Y. 
Miller,  Prop.,  breeds  10  of  the  lea  lug  varieties. 
Iggs  for  hatching  $1  per  15,  incubator  eggs  S3  per  100. 

Eggs  from  Houdans,  B.  and  W.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  rioueu  Ducks  Eggs$1.50 
per  13,  $3.00  per  30.        Chas.  Hopper,  Ashley,  Ohio. 

EGGS  from  best  Lt.  Brahmas  and  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns.  (Knapp  strain).  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed, prices  on  application.  R.  E.  Avery,  Sheffield,  Pa 

T7,/~1  G2  Lt.  Brahma,  B.  P.  Rock,  B.  Lang- 
Jli  VT  VXIO .shan.  P.  Cochin, 1  set.  Si. .'a:  2  sets. $2. 25; 
8  or  more, $1  each.  W.  G.  MYER,  Madison,  Wis. 

Eggs  from  choice  birds,  I.  Gam",  B.  andW.  P. 
Rocks,  W.  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns, 
$1.00  for  13.  JOHN  HEYD,  Fellon,  Del. 

TTlrom  standard  poultry,  eggs,  choice  stock.  Black 
JT  Lang-han,  W.  P.  Rock,  $2  per  13,  S3  per  26.  Pair  85, 
trio  $7.  Sat. Guar.  Mrs.  Irene  Fleming,  Circleville,  o. 

APOLLO  BROODER.  LT  ^.MiS: 

used  Indoors  or  outdoors.  Stamp.  AY  EH 
BROODER  CO.,  Ayer,  Mass. 

FR.  MINNER,  Bechtelsville,  Berks  Co., 
•  Pa.   Buff  Leghorns,  Ind  Game,  S.  S.  Hamb., 
and  Red  Caps.  Eggs  for  sale.   Cir,  Stamp  for  reply 


Home  of  the  S.  C.  Leghorn.   Eggs  $1.50  per  13;  p, 
Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahi 
Birds  scoring  90  to  95  points 


Eggs  $ 

Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas,   Eggs  $J.00  per  15. 

II.  C.  HUNT,  De  a  van,  I  . 

Indian  Games  (Sharp's  and  Frayne's)  B  Leghorns, 
(Arnold's)  Minorcas  and  Langshans.    Eggs  Jl  50 
per  15, $2  per  26.      Lance  &  Co.,  Washington,  N  .  J. 

"|  p'  eggs  for  $1.00,  Black  Minorcas.  and  Bed  Cang 
It)  from  Imp  stock  pure  white  P. Rocks,  11  i'.D'fe 
egg$l.  Clr.  South  Side  Poul.  Y'ds,  Frankford,  N.Y 

  • 

<J»-|  n/"iperl3,  W.  C.  B.  Polish,  W.  P.  Rock, 
VP  l.VJl/eggs.  S.L.  Wyandottes, S. C.B. Leghorns 
all  pure  bred.    E.  S.  Lamberson,  Fraukport,  N.  Y. 

X>IT  GAMES  ONLY,  ASSELS,  JAPS, 
X  DIJBV,  Sl  ltKVS  AND  DOMS.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITER,  Glrard,  Pa. 

Barred  P  ymonth  Rocks  exclusively.  Eggs 
for  hatching  (nun  stuck  fine,  large  and  vigorous. 
Send  for  price  list.  E.G.McCormack,  Perryviile,  lnd. 


pnpr  I  Eggs  free.  Buff  Leghorns.  Ind.  Games 
I  flCC  !  and  eight  other  varieties.  Stamp  for  Clr. 
Enterprise  Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pa. 

AH.  ANDERS.  Lansda  e.  Pa.,  Breeds  the 
.best  W.  Dorkings,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  W. 
Mill,  and  P. Ducks.  Satisfaction  guar.   Write  him. 

BEftTTY'S  PIANOS 

Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

"DOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty, 
IV  also  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1.50  per  li,  S2..->0  per  3'1. 
Circular  free.    J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


HA.  WATTLES.  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  L.  Wyandotts.  B.P.  Bocks  and  B. 
C.  B.  Leghorns  in  the  West.  Eggs  t>2  per  13. 


■^ggs  from  B.  Ply.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas.  Br.  Legs  , 
j  P.  and  R.  Ducks  and  B.  Turkeys.  Birds  always 
on  band.  A.  Elwyn  Strode,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


E^ 


M 


EC.  Thompson,  Elk  Creek,  Neb.   Breeder  of  fine 
•  poultry,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks  and 
Partridge  Cochins.   Eggs  and  stock  in  season. 

WC.  B.  Polish,  best  layers  and  highest  scoring 
•  stock  98}£.    I  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
their  equal.   Eggs.  Cir.    P.  P.  Wingerter,  Erie.Pa. 

11/ 1  CP  ON  CI  N  P»«  <>-y  Farm.  High  class 
WlOOUIlOin  land  and  water  fowls.  10pp.  Cat. 
Mention  this  paper,  Harry  Bassindale,  Somers,  Wis. 

White  Holland  Turkey  eggs  $2.50  per  11,  Indian 
Games  $2  per  13,  S.C.  B.  Legs.  $1  per  13.  Stamp 
for  Clr.  FRANK  L.  MEAD,  Noiwalk,  Ohio. 

CPTC  70  varieties  of  the  finest  lot  of  land  and 
Lull  J.  water  fowls  in  the  United  States.  Fowls 
for  sale  in  all  varieties.  Send  for  my  illustrated  cir- 
cular free,  orten  cents  In  stamps  or  silver  for  my  fine 
lllus.  Cata.  telling  all  about  them  and  how  to  hnlld 
a  lieu-house  to  feed  and  manage  fowls.  Also  Vic- 
toria hogs,  address,   J.  R.  Biabazou.  Delayln,  Wis. 


When  you  buy  a  Bona  Cutter  get  one  that  will  cut 
clear  meat,  the  Webster  &  Hannum  does 
this  beautifully,  without  freezing  summer  or  winter. 

TJTi-i /~1  Q  81  for  13.  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
JliVT  VXlO  Light  Brahmas  and  Ulack  Langshans. 
Choice  stock.      Mrs.  T.  A.  Snuff,  New  Berlin,  111. 

Tr,i~1  /~1  Q  G.andW.Wyan.,$2perl3,B.P.R'k., 
XLiVXljrO.  $1  per  13,  Ind.  Gaines, $3  per  V.  A  few 
fine  Cockerels  for  sale.     T.  F.  Higley,  Fairfield  la. 

HATTON  POULTBY  YARDS.  20  Var.  pure- 
bred poultry.  Eggs  $1  per  13.   Send  for  24-page 
catalogue.      J.  W.  Miller,  Hatton,  Cum.  Co.,  Pa. 


E 


Choice  Farm  Range,  S.  Wyans.,  L  Brahs.,  fine 
Part.  Cochins,  eggs  $1  per  13.  Babbits,  Ger.  Hares 
and  Guinea  Pigs.  A.B.Wingert,  Northampton,  Ohio. 

Iriowls!  Eggs!  P.  Rocks,  L.  Brahs.,  W.  and  Gol. 
'  Wyans.,  B.  Leg.  B.  M.  Rouen  Ducks,  P. Guineas, 
$1  per  set.   Stamp.   Mrs.  J.  P.Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 

B n fl" Leghorn*.  Lister  Kay  Strain,  Pure  Buff, 
best  in  America.   Eggs  $5.    Cockerels  and  pairs 
for  sale.   W.  A.  MULLIN,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

Sand  Ridge  Poultry  Farm,  for  eggs  to  hatch,  B.  P. 
Rocks,  S.  L.  Wyans  ,  L  Brahs  and  Buff  Cochs. 
42  for  15  eggs.  Loomis  &  Hendricks,  Rochester,  lnd. 

Indian  Game  and  Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  $1.50  per  13. 
Imported  stock.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  • 
M.  S.  PRATT,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

HOWELL'S  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown,  won 
35  prizes  lu  189:1.    Circular  free.    Eggs  $2. 00  for 
13,  So. 00  for  40.      C.  E.  HOWELL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

EGGS.— R.  Cap,  Goldenand  S.  L.  Wyandotte,  L. 
Brahma,  B.P.Rock,  Bl.  Minorca"  and  P.  Ducks, 
15,81;  30,  S2     J. D. Brands, P.M., Warrington, N.J. 

EGGS  FOR  SETTING.  Lt.  Brahma,  W.  P. 
Rock,  B.  Cochin  and  birds  for  sale  and  show 
stocK.   None  better.      J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 

T  iglit  Brahmas  and  Houdans,  eggs  from  stock 
JLi  that  is  second  to  none.  $1.50  per  13.  or  $3.00  per 
30.  J.  A.  MESSLEB,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

heap,  durable,  practical  and  warranted.  Y'ou 
take  no  chances  in  getting  our  Bone  Cutter. 
WEBSTEB&  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

DB.  WIANT,  Uarion,  Ohio.  Sole  Importer 
of  Geffeken's  Buff  Leghorns.  Eggs  $2.50  per  13, 
$6  per  40,  guaranteeing  a  good  hatch.  Improved 
Spongia.  great  Roup  Cure,  25c.  50c  and  $1  packages. 

8P    n     I  CPUfiDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  U.  D.    LtUnUnnO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America,  .Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Bichmond,  Va. 


DLinCDUnTC  FOB  CORN  AND 

rnUor  nft  1 1,  potatoes. 

£E5"Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  Agents. 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  i  a. 


O 


$20 


Buff  Leghorns  eggs,  from  my  2d  prize  cockerel  at 
New  York  show.  My  Buffs  are  fine  rich  buff 
color,  all  from  best  Imp.  stock  and  other  varieties  of 
fine  poultry.  E.  J.  Chandler,  Keunett  Square,  Pa, 

Don't  get  aBone  Cutter  with  which  you  are  obliged 
to  do  all  the  work  with  one  hand,  with  ours 
you  can  use  either  hand.  Our  machine  feeds  itself. 
WEBSTEB  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

"T^fashoba  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  Brooks  it 
_IM  Co.,  Props.,  East  Acton,  Mass.  Breeders  of 
pure  bred  and  prize-winning  Eng.  Red  Caps  and  Sin- 
gle Comb  White  Legs.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Cir. 

The  Perfected  Incubator  — 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installinentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs$3per13, 
85  per  26.         Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

S3  OO  Eggs  for  Fanciers  5  LIGHT 

81.00  Eggs  for  Farmers  \  BBAHMAS. 

3  Prizes,  Boston  Light  Brahma  Show,  1893.  Write 
C.  S.  NEWELL,  Lisbon  Falls,  Maine. 

Leghorns  and  Ha mburgs  eggs  for  hatching  from 
R.  C.  W.  and  B.  ami  S. C.B. and  S.S.Haniburgs, 
13  for  81.50,  26  for  $2.50,  39  for  §'.  also  incubator  eggs. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cut  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  hand- 
some, large, fine, evenly  laced  Gol.  wyandottes, 
$1.50  for  13;  $2.75  for  26  Orders  promptly  filled  Stock 
tor  sale  in  fall.     Ad.  T.  H.  Hoskius,  Warren,  Pa. 

a olden  and  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Eggs  from  choicest  stock  $1  50 per 
13,$4  0j  per  39.  Chroino  Cir.  free.  See  .May,  1891. No. 
Poultky  Keepek.    T.  F.  Miller,  Mattltuck,  N  Y. 

STBANGE,  the  Poultryman,  Betzer,  Mich.  Eggs 
$1.50  per  13,  82.5i  per  26.  Light  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  Golden  AVyandottes,  INDIAN  GAMES. 
Prize  winners  in  every  yard. 

GRAND  YARDS  Ind.  Games,  best  selected.  $4 
for  15  eggs.  Flue,  82  for  15.  B.P.  Rocks,  best 
select,$l.50  for  15.  Fine,$lforl5.  S. C.B. Legs., $1  for 
15.  Wm.  R.  McKnett,  Keunedyville,  Kent  Co.  Md. 

$1.00  FOB  13  EGGS~ 

ofS.  Wyan.,  S.C.  B  Leg.,  L.  Brah.,  B.  Minorcas. 

A.  KUNZE,  Garden  Prairie,  Ills. 

Peninsular  Poultry  Yards,  St  Ignace,  Mich.  Eggs 
from  large,  hardy,  vigorous  stock.  Part. Cochins, 
I.Gnis,  B.P.Rks,  B. Minorcas,  (extra  heavy) W.  Wyn, 
R.Caps,$l  to  $2.50  per  13. Clr.  M.  F.Stellwagen,  Prop. 

WO  D  MIMfiDPIIC  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  &  D.  lllinUnUAO.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  In  season.  Stamp 
for  reply.   WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

INDIAN  GAMEST 

Sired  by  "J.  H.D.",  nndothcrcholce  strains. 
Egg.  only  83  per  13.    Circular  free. 

DAVID  C.  McELROY,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
4X»flne  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  B.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
In  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lon-eared 
and  Common  Babbits.    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

rprue  Buff  Leghorn  eggs  $2.50,  C   I.  Game  egg 
I  $2.00,  G.  \\  vaudotte  eggs  S2.00  per  12.    No  white 
feathers.   Express  paid  if  les-i  than  1,000  miles. 
F.  A.  HOiVE,  Watertord,  Pa. 


"OOUPCURE.— A  new  and  scientific  remedy  for 
_1\  the  speedy  cure  of  Roup  and  Canker,  and  guar- 
anteed to  cure  everv  case.  Put  up  in  50c.  and  $1  hot. 
by  express  only.  Half  doz.  small  size,  $2  50;  larje 
size,  $5.  Large  slice  will  cure  50  cases  of  Roup.  Full 
directions  for  treatment  with  every  buttle.  Ad  'ress 
OWSLEY  A  DCNNINGTON.  Darlington.  Ind. 


GGS  from  prize  winning  B.  Turkeys.  Jos.  W 
Fleming,  Buckingham,  111.   Stock  after  Sept 


Headquarters  for  P.  Rock  eggs,  tne  practical  Or- 
rocco  strain,  $1.50  per  setting, also  Scotch  Terrlei 
pups.  H.  G.  WH1TEMAN,  Milroy,  Ind. 

If  any  part  of  Bone  Cutter  should  break  In  one  yeai 
we  furnish  parts  free.    WEBSTER  A  HAN- 
NUM, Cazenovia,  N.Y. 

JH.  TEBENS  A    SON,  Mishieot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.  German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

BLACK  MINORCAS  and  INDIAN  GAMES, 
other  varieties,  eggs  fur  hatching.    Rev,  L.  E. 
I  It  I '  .11  BEING,  Hall,  York  county,  Pa. 

WHITE  FOWLS,  Prizewinners. 92  to97.  Eggs. 
W. Cochins,  $2.50;  W. C.W.Polish,  *2;  S.C.W. 
Legs. ,$1.50.  Cir.free.  Geo.  A.  Friedrichs,  Erie, Pa. 

"OnfT Leghorns,  B.  P.  Bocks,  Ind.  Games, 
_L>  Opingtoms.   EGGS  $3  per  15  or  85  per  30. 

Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Langshans, 
Minorca-,  W.and  B.  Leghorns  Eggs.  $2  per  15  or  83 
per  26.   Cir.     Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.J. 

$75  BEWABD. 

For  best  birds  from  my  eggs.  B.P.Rocks.GBAND 
6train,  best  layers  and  weighe'  S  in  America.  Send 
stamp  for  Annual.     F.  Grundy,  Morrisonville,  111. 

STOP,  LOOK  AND  LISTEN.  $1 .00  for  15  eggs. 
Finest  stock  of  nearly  ail  varieties  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeons.  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games,  Wyan- 
dottes,  etc.,  etc.  Beautiful  circulars  free.  GEO. 
B.  ULBICII.  Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 

"\li  hy  don't  you  send  us  510  and  get  that  Bone  Cut- 
TV  ter  you  have  so  long  wanted,  and  getyour  hens 
to  laying  now  while  eggs  are  high,  our  machine  is  fully 
wa>ranted.    Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

"DABBED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS.  PURE 
I  >  BIBDS.  CHOICE  STOCK.  >io  more  bird! 
to  spare,  but  have  eggs  at  si.Ou  per  13;  or  discount  on 
100. 

A  O.  BOBEBTS,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  standard  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  silver  Laced  Wyandottes,  Haw- 
kins Strain,  extra  fine,  excellent  layers,  82peri3. 
Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks,  Rankin  Strain,  $1  per  12. 
Sussex  Poul.  Y'ards,  Newton,  N.  J.,  A.N.Cosner,  Prop 


EGGS  FBOM  PBIZE  MATINGS,  Indian 
Games.  82,  S3  and  $5  for  13;  Barred  Ply  Rock.  81 
and  $2  for  13;  Golden  Wvandotte,  $1  and  82  for  13;  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns,  $1  and  $1.50  for  13;  W.  Wyans.,  $2 
for  13.  Cat.   E.  E.  Hudson.  Kennedyville,  Maryland. 


PRESSEY  S  BROODER.  KfgT'SS! 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  825  and  $15.  Lang- 
shau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PBESSEY,  Hammonlon.  N.  J. 

I  flllli  UTDC  If  you  want  eggs  of  good  stock  at 
LUUn  ML  nC  low  prices,  write  to  A.  F.  KIM- 
MEL,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  Prop,  of  The  Orwigsburg 
Poultry  and  Stock  Farm.  Cornish  Indian  Games 
and  ail  leading  varieties.   Honest  dealing  my  motto. 

JALW YN  BALL,  Summerville.S  C.  Won 
.at  the  "Great  Southern"  Jan  10-14,  1893.  1st 
Cockl,  1st  pullet.  1st  pen,  78  Langshans  In  class.  G. 
O.  Brown  and  H.  S.  Ball,  Judges.  Write  him  for 
circular  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  P.  O.  Box  43. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.  L.CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  85.00  part  pay  for  an  iureka  Incubator 


EUREKA 


BLACK  MINORCAS.  Pen  1.  first  prize  cocker- 
els at  Detroit.  Mich  .  95}£  by  Bicknell;  hens  with 
score  cards  94  to  Best  pen  lu  the  West,  82. 50 per 

13.  Yard  2,  10  lb.  Cock.  $1.50  per  13.  Barred  Ply. 
Rocks,  2d  prize  Cock'L  Detroit.  Elegant  hens  82.50 
perl3.  Y'ard2,9Mlb  Cock'l  90H,  90  or  over  Pullets, 
$1.50  per  13.  PENINSULAB  POULTBY 
YABDS,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 


POLLARDS'  PEKIN  DUCKS 

are  PROFIT  A  BEE  POULTBY.  3(10  EXTRA 
LARGE.  VIGOUOUS  BREEDERS.  EGUS, 
81.25  FOR  13,  86.00  FOR  100,  835.00  FOR 
l.OOO.  GEO.  H.  POLLARD,  POULTRY 
DEALEB,  PAWTUCKET,  K.  I. 

Concord  Poultry  Club  will  sell  eggs  from 
cholcestprlze-wlnning  Cochins,  Brahmas, Lang- 
shans, Leghorns,  Ply.  Hocks,  Houdans,  I.  Games, 
Wyandottes,  W.  C  B.  Polish  and  Minorcas.  Club 
composed  of  thirteen  members,  each  member  makes 
a  specialty  of  one  and  not  more  than  two  breeds.  Eggs 
82  and  S3  per  13.  Jas. A. Tucker,  Sec'y.Coucord.Mlcu. 


ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

are  the  finest  collection  on  earth,  and  you  will  miss 
it  if  you  order  eggs  or  stock  before  sending  a  2  cent 
stamp  for  our  new  catalogue  containing  colored  plate 
of  Buff  Leghorns,  and  the  grandest  lot  of  testimo- 
nials ever  seen.  Eggs  83  0  ,  £V  00  and  $10.00  per  13. 
Address  A.  D.  ABNOLD,  Dlllsburg.  Pa. 


CHICKEN-HATCHING  BY  STEAM 


simple, easy  of  oporatio^Beif-regu- 
luting,  reliable,  fully  guaranteed. 
Send  40.  for  illu».  Catalogue.  Geo. 
Brtel  &  Co.,  JIfxa,  Quinoy,  HLT/.8_A, 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  neatly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

CINC  PUirUTNC  FOB  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
linC  ImlLinXllO  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES,  LANGSHANS.  LIGHT 
Bit  Villi  AS.  PLYMOl'TII  BOCKS,  KBOWN 
and  WHITE  LEIillOBNS.  BLACK,  III  IF 
»nd  l'ARTKIOGE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.   Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


ONLY  150  birds  left,  Buff  Cochins,  Lt  Brahma 
and  B.  Langshans.  Don't  you  think  lt  a  good 
investment  to  purchase  a  few  of  them  at  only  82.00 
each.  This  is  a  bargain  as  they  are  all  my  choicest 
stock.  Just  send  your  order  and  I  will  select  the 
birds  to  suit  you  Send  for  circular  of  the  best  White 
washer  and  \  erinin  Exte  minatorin  the  world. 

W.  C.  BYABD, 
Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

THE    HYDRO   SAFETY  LAMP. 

Five  styles  and  sizes,  forall  incubatorsand 
brooders.  Always  safe  and  reliable. 
1  Free  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  other. 
Manufactured  hy  L.  B.  Oakes.  Bloom- 
lngton.  Ind.  Sold  at  T  jpeka,  Kan.  by 
J.  B.  Lucas:  at  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  by  Geo  H. 
Croley,  416  Sacramento  St.  Seud  for  catalogue  with 
testimonials. 
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CPPC     I.a-igshans.  Mlnorcas,  and  Anconas, 
CUUO.     |2.00  per  15;  fo.OO  per  45. 

IND. GAMES,  £S« 
BUFF  LEGHORNS,  fX*: 

DIDI1C  Single.  $3.00  to  10. '0;  1'air,  |3,<J0toflS  CO; 
DlnUO,   Trio,  J7.00  tofS.OO. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue. 


C.C. 


CERTAIN  CURE 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
50c.  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  fi. 


C.F. 


CHICK  FEED 

Is  Invaluable  for  young 
and  growing  chicks.  | 
|3  V  50  lbs.  fo  fi  100  lbs. 


n: 


SURE SHOT 

Is  death  to  Chicken  Lice 
and  all  Insect  life 

25c  per  lb .  5  tbs  for  $1. 

Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  leceipt  of  price.  (Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  by  matf.) 
We  ask  you  to  give  these  preparations  a  fair  trial,  and  be  cimvinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultryman  should  send  two  cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 


X^TJTJS    FOFL  SALE. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Potts-cllle,  I=»oxxaa.a. 


MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^TV?& 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  Stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plfdllmmou  strains.  1*. II.  Jacobs,  Hannnouton,  N.J. 

CUT  PRICES  ON  EGGS. 

Langsuan  and  Buff  Cochins,  $1.50  or  2  settings,  $2.10. 
W.  C.  B.  I'ollsh,  |2.00  per  setting.  Mothers  ieties 
of  eggs  from  prize  winners.  Greatest  yards  known. 
Stock  for  sale.  Describe  your  wa.its.  Sends  stamp 
for  Illustrated  circular.    II.  E.  «  A  VITT  A  CO. 

Tupeka,  Kansas. 


GRIND 


YOUR  OWM 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterSbells, 
Graham  Flour  A  *  «rri,  in  the 

CKHANDMILLlifc?;8 

J/w  lOO  per  cent,  more  mads 
In  keening  Poultry.  AJeo  POWEK  MILLS  and 
FA RJIKKKD  MILLS.  Circulars and testimonials 
«ot  on  application.  WILSON  UliUS.  Eaaton.  Pa. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
land  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500Coclc'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  SI.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE 

to  Poultry  Raisers,  the  finest  published, 
containing  8  colored  plates  and  40  fine  en- 
gravings of  poultry,  with  description  of 
each  variety ;  tells  how  to  raise  and  man- 
age poultry,  plans  for  poultry  houses, 
remedies  for  all  diseases,  60  pages  7  x  10. 
Ready  for  distribution  Jan.  15, '93.  Send 
10c.  silver  or  stamps.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  FreepoH,  III. 


IKJHT  It  K  4 II  vi  is  exclusively,  large  size,  fine 
J  shape,  well  marked,  extra  hackles,  leg  and  toe 
feathers,  remarkable  layers,  almost  non-sitters. 
Always  win  In  strongest  competition.  At  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  Dec.  1»92,  1st  on  cock,  9414:  1st  and  2d 
on  hens.  92X  ai  d  91  S» ; at  Indhina  olis,  Indiana,  Jan. 
189  >,  1st  on  cock,  92:  l~t  and  u  o  i  cockerels,  95  and 
94:  1st.  2d  and  3rd  on  pullets,  95.  94«and91'^.  A 
prize  on  every  bird  shown.  Stock  for  sales.  Eggs  in 
teason.  ALFRED  DOYLE. 

Morgan  Park,  111, 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

PAT'D.  Brooders  only  $5.00.'  The  best 
and  cheapest  ever  invented  for 
hatching  and  raising  Chicks, 
Turkeys  and  Ducks.  40  First 
Premiums,  1200  testimonials 
also  eggs  for  hatching  and 
fowls  for  sale  of  40  varieties. 
Thoroughbred  fowls  warranted 
true  to  name.  U.S. SINGER, 
Send  for  Catl'g.   t  aldington,  O. 

Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  be  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings,  and  young  Turkeys:  it  has 
no  equal.  Being  thoroughly  cooked  it  is  more 
easily  digested,  and  cannot  clog  and  impair  the  di- 
gestion o*  the  young  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  It 
Is  invaluable  for  Laying  Hens,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  into  Show  condition.  Samples  Post  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  voyage.  Spratts 
Patent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Original  English  Dog  and 

ad. 
Y 


Poultry  .Medicines.  For  particulars  and  prices  ; 
T,  Farrer  Kackham,  215  East  56th  St ,  New  York,  N 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Kocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
••AJnx,"  -Leo."  "While  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henri  "  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  <. l<l  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  bet/et  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego.Tioga  Co.,  N  .  Y. 


Reference,  P.  H.  Jacobs. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  J.t  7  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  forfl  00 each,  postpaid.  YY  e  have  Vols. 
2,3. 4  and  5 combined,  witli  complete  Index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  *2. 90,  postpaid.   They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

ONLY  $1.10!  ^ua-ZeS! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)   50cls 

POIILTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50  " 

FARM  and  FI  RESI  DE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK  ROOK   54»  " 

Total   *2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  byus  of  cash  or  stamps, 
91.10.   Sample  papers  tree.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Bex  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Wyckoff s  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 

America's  BaalneiM  lieu. 

Breeding  stuck  carefully  selected  from  over  600 
extra  layers.    Eggs  for  hutching  £:.00  per  15, 
per  30,  $5.00  per  45,  $10.00  per  1  0.    Send  for  free, 
illustrated  anu  discriptivo  circular. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GIIOTOU,     -     -    3NT.  -sr. 

Sorter's  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

OVER  ONE  MILLION  SOLD. 

.Most  complete  book  of  itskind  ever  published.  Gives 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  lofts  and  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave 
and  heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity 
of  cisterns,  cord-wood  tables,  Interest, etc.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  it.  or  sent  postpaid  for  35  cents. 

G.  W.  FISIIEK,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WINNERS  AT  BOSTON, 
STONE II AM  and  BROCK- 
TON, PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
IV.  WYANDOTTES.  Birds 
forsale.  ECiUS  1  netting.  82:  2 
vetiiues.  83;  4  settings.  85. 
CHARLES  K I V  E  It  Pori.- 
r  It  V  YARDS, Newton  Lower 
Falls,  Msiss.  Seodfoi'tircu- 
lar. 


DOG  TRAININO  and  How  to  Teach  Your  Dog 
Tricks.  The  instructions  in  this  valuable  little  book 
are  practical  and  ample  for  any  amateur,  and  thorough 
humane.  This  work  also  contains  a  number  i  f 
remedies  for  various  ailments,  and  therefore  is  earn- 
estly recom  mended  to  dog  owners.  It  tells  how  to 
make  a  dog  Answer  to  his  Name— Give  his  Paw— Lie 
Down— Beg— Leap— Jump  the  Kope— Walk— Dance— 
Ketch  and  Carry— Bring  Ids  Tail  in  his  Mouth— Roll 
a  Ball— Walk  on  Stilts—  Walk  on  Forelegs— Stand  on 
Head— Sing— .Make  Believe  Dead— etc.  etc.  Postpaid 
lor  15  cents.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkes- 
burg, Pa. 


^mpion  Incubators 

/^M BR OO DERS 

./  lasHSSwi   "WRITE  '.OR'CKTAtOGUE 


-SHIP  YOUJ 


It's  a  Fact 

that  Emery  S.  Pugh's  strain  of 

Black  Minorcas  and  Golden  Wyandottes 

always  win  whether  exhibited  by  myself  or  my  pa- 
trons. They  have  won  highest  honors  the  past  fall  and, 
winter  at  Syracuse  (N.  Y.  State  Fair),  Albany, 
Gloversville  and  <  anastota,  N.  Y.,  K.  i.  State  Fair, 
It  I.  poultry  show,  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Denver,  Col., 
and  othr-r  shows.  1  lead  on  Lhese  two  varieties  and 
have  probably  impoited  more  and  better  Mlnorcas 
the  past  year  than  any  breeder  in  America.  Eggs  for 
hatching  from  my  Imported  and  prize  winning  birds. 
Also  Barred  and  White  Kocks,  Tart.  Cochins  and 
Pekln  Ducks.  Seudstanip  for  my  handsome  24-page 
catalogue. 

EMERY  S.  PUGH, 

Importer,  Exporter  and  Breeder, 
UTICA,        -        -        3NT.  Y- 


Broilers,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Batter     knapp  BROS. 


And  all  other  Produce  to  us. 

Vie  always  get  the  highest  market  price  and  guar- 
antee prompt  and  honest  returns.  Send  a  postalcard 
anil  we  will  mall  you  market  reports  and  shipping 
tags  free.   Mention  this  paper. 

MONITOR  INCUBATOR. 

Is  ew  Model. 

The  most  successful 
machine  in  the  market, 
and  endorsed  by  leading 
Fanciers  in  ibis  coun- 
try and  Europe,  be- 
cause they  hatch  strong 
healthy  chicks. 

30  First  Premiums 
awarded  at  the  leading 
shosvs.  Address 

A.    V.  Williams. 

L.  B.  693,  Bristol,  Conn 


COUPON. 

Cut  tliis  out  and  enclose  stamp,  and  we  will 
mail  one  of  our  large  Illustrated  catalogues: 
Ad.  is. 


ARK  II  t:  \  ■><(  I  \  I!  I  liCS  FOR  A  vir.RM'A-s 
LGADI.W  VI  MAINS  ill  Pl'BE  STAND- 
ARD 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE E0WL3. 

Proof— The  records  at  29  of  the  leading  shows 
during  the  pa-t  ten  years— Highest  Honors 
ever.T  time.  We  sell  anually  hundred*  of  Ex- 
hibition and  BreediiiKuirdalmtneTerataiiy 

pri.-e,  our  best  tested  breeding  stock,  $400  In  one 
order  at  a  recent  sale,  for  18  show  birds,  or  ft 
M  ATlXfciS  for  season  of  1393  are  made  up.  hiving 
f  nll|l>enetlt  of  our  long  exi>erlem-e  and  Include  the 
tested  breeding  stock  that  produce  sure  winners 
and  best  egg  producing  strain  known.  Alany  of  our 
customers  report  similar  success.  We  can  furnish 
K.  K.  Knapp's  strain  of  Ilose  Comb  White  Leghorns 
or  eggs  direct  from  bis  yards,  lOO  fine  breeding 
Cockerels,  separate  or  mated  up  in  pairs,  trios 
or  breeding;  pens  to  suit  customers,  at  reasonable 
prices  for  quality  E6GS  for  ll  AT<  lll\<;  from 
our  choicest  mating*,  at  f'i  per  13,  f>  per  26,  $10 
per  ftj.  liy  the  hundivd  for  incubators  from  well 
ma-ed  stock,  $12.  Reduction  on  large  orders,  bend 
stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 


KNAPP  BROTHERS, 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCftS, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  150  FEET  LONG.  vj 
12         18  24         30  36  12  48  60  72  inch. 

3  Inch  No.  18.        .HO    91.10    £1.50    81.00    82-30    82.05     83.00    83.7S    84.50  P«r  Roll. 
2  Inch  No.  19.        .90     81.35    81.80    82.25    82.70    83.15    83.GO    84.50    85.40  Her  Roil. 
1  Inch  No.  20.       82.00  83.00     84.0O     85.0O    80.00      S7.no     8s. oo     SlO.Oit    812.00  Per  Roll. 
7i  inch  tialvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  punnil.    Discount  5  rolls  a  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  ceut, 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Creenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  It.  B.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  Klverou  5or  more  rolls. 

Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

(New  York.) 

We  Hnve  Won  All  First*  on  Indian  (ianici  In  I  he  open  classes.  A  record 
no  other  breeder  of  anv  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  II  tllisov  W4|UARE  <.  Mtm  \.  February,  1892, 
we  won  1st  and  51b  on  Cock  ;  1st.  2d  and  3d  on  Hen  ;  1st  and  2d  on  Cock- 
erel, anil  1st.  2d,  3d.  41  li  and  5th  on  Pallets 

CIIALLKN4JE  CUPS  for  best  hen  and  pullet.  OOLDSPECIAL  for  twenty 
best  young  birds,  fnd  all  other  specials, 

\\  Philadelphia  oiirtJolden  W.vandoltes  won  all  flrslsand  seconds. 

We  breed  Champion  Red  Caps.  Andalnsians,  Ulack  mlnorcas. 
White  Intl.  Oames.Creve  Coners,  Aseels  and  Pekln  Ducks. 

Utovk  und  eggs  tiluttys  fur  sale.    Twentv-pnae  ('titul<>uue  free. 

C.  A.  S II  *  KI"  .V  CO..  Lockport,  New  York. 
The  Home  otitic  Indian  Uame. 


takes  the  Three  First 
Premiums  at  the  Great 
New  York  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Februai* 
gold,  for  best  hatch.  First 
First  Premium,  fio.oo  In  gold, 


2ith  to  March  .tli,  ISM.  First  Premium.  SJ5.0U  in 
Premium,  $2  .00  in  gold,  for  best  Incubator.  Firs 
for  best  Incubator. 

Selling  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $40.  This  Is  the  most  wonderful  record  ever 
made.  We  now  have  94  Urst  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders.  53  l)e- 
plomas.  Our  machines  are  used  by  the  largest  breeders  in  the  United  Slates. 
Address  for  eighty  page  catalogue. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

-  Penna. 


Homer  City, 


The  World's  Pair  Hatcher, 

Our  Incubator  will  be  in  constant  opera- 
tion at  the  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPO- 
SITION. The  most  perfect  machine  ever 
offered  the  Poultry  Fraternity.  Send  4c. 
stamps  for  descriptive  Catalogue.  It  will 
pay  you.  "40"  Yards  of  High-class 
Poultry.  Illustrated  Poultry  Catalogue 
FREE.  Address 

Reliable  Incubator «&.  Brooder  Co 


Mention  Poultry  Keeper. 


I! 

QCINCY',  ILL. 


G-OLIDElsr  WYAIsTDOTTES. 

GET  TIX IE  33  33 1ST  !   , 

The  Original,  Genuine  McKean  Strain. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.75  for  13,  $3.00  for  36,  eggs  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely 
go  any  distance  and  hatch  well.  Breeding  and  exhibition  Golden  Wyandottes  for  sale  after 
Sept.  1st,  1893. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOOTE  CHROMOS  size  8  1-2x11  inches,  elegantly  CHROMO  LITHO- 
GRAPHED in  six  different  colors.  Price  each  4  cents,  per  dozen  40  cents,  postpaid  by 
mail.    Orders  promptly  filled. 

A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


ZEXo-w  To  2v£aJzzo  Ivlonoy 


WITH 


A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

FARM^POULTRY  $ 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published"  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  Judfce  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practlrnl  m.tt.f 
regarding  poultry  raising  ami  how  to  obtain  the  liest  market  prices  can  lie  found  In  any  volume  costing  f.  u< 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Kuliacriplions  enn  begin  with  any  back  Diluilx-r you  Jeslrr 

A  re  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  In  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  If  y,,u  krrpntily  ■ 
dozen  hens;  are  tney  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  In  your  nwi,  rtinili  I 
Do  you  rare  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  $2.50 each  per  year  from  egtrs  alone  ?  Then  sul:«crtt  • 
to  Farm-Poultry.  "What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again.  '*  Hememher  the  price :  5o  <■««  out 
year;  six  months  25  cts.;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.   1.  ei.  J01I.NbO.\  dt  CO.,  lloxou  Maaa 


HAWKINS 


BREEDS  AMERICA'S  BEST 


More  Prizes 

Awarded 
This  Strain 

Than 
All  Others. 


Plymouth  Rocks 


— AND — 


Wyandottes 


-pr-i/—^  /-^_cr«  fiiom  jponTY  &nyvivr) 

1  setting  $5.00,  3  settings  S8. 00,  3  settings  $10.00,  5  settings  $15.00. 
Soloctoci  Breeding  Birds  for  Salo. 

Catalogue  of  America's  greatest  Poultry  Farm  free. 


BOX  501, 


FAB/US,  N.  r.     Lock  Box  4. 


C.  HAWKINS, 

LANCASTER  , 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Brooder.— Which  brooder  is  reliable  and 
good,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  high 
priced  to  be  out  of  my  i  each  ?  I  do  not 
need  any  incubators,  as  I  keep  125  hens,  and 
they  turn  oft  chicks  faster  than  I  can  take 
care  of.— M.  A.  G.,  Whitefield,  Ind. 

Consult  the  advertisers  in  this  issue. 
They  are  all  reliable. 


Small  Eggs— I  have  a  Silver  Sebright 
Bantam  pullet  that  lays  every  day,  but  she 
lays  an  egg  like  a  sparrow,  sometimes 
larger,  but  is  apparently  healthy  and  well. 
She  is  about  two  years  old.  I  examined 
the  eggs  and  there  is  no  yellow  in  them, 
just  the  white  of  the  egg.  What  would 
you  do  to  make  her  lay  larger  eggs  ? — W. 
H.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Undoubtedly  the  hen  is  out  of  condition, 
and,  if  she  is  a  persistent  layer  of  that  kind 
of  eggs  she  had  better  be  killed.  An  exper- 
iment might  be  made  in  changing  her  food. 


Poultry  Supplies.— 1.  Will  you  tell  me  where 
I  can  buy  poultry  supplies  wholesale? 
2.  Does  it  do  any  hurt  to  cork  up  the  place 
where  the  hot  water  is  poured  in  an  incuba- 
tor ?-R.  E.  M.,  New  Haven,  Mich. 

1.  Geo.  J.  Nissly,  Saline,  Mich.  2.  It  is 
better  to  loosely  fit  a  cork  in  the  pipe. 

Eureka  Brooder. — How  can  I  get  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  building  a  Eureka 
brooder  ? — J.  W.,  So.  Junta,  Col. 

Write  to  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth, 
Pa. 


Gobbler. — Please  tell  me  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  my  gobbler.  He  was  all  right  this 
morning  and  struting  around,  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  after  lay  dead.  He  was 
not  too  fat,  neither  lousy.  I  cut  his  crop 
open  and  found  it  all  right.  There  was 
blood  in  his  neck  from  his  crop  to  his  head. 
— E.  S.  A.,  Pleasant  Lake,  Ind. 

Probably  due  to  an  injury. 


Malays. — Where  can  I  get  Malay  Games  ?  I 
do  not  see  them  advertised  in  your  paper. — 
T.  B.,  Kennett,  Cal. 

Write  to  the  Game  Fanciers'  Journal, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich 

Green  Food. — In  feeding  broilers  are  we  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  green  alfalfa,  and  does 
it  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  the  last 
meal  at  night  ?— W.  B.,  Conn  Valley,  Cal. 

All  green  food  should  be  fed  during  the 
forepart  of  the  day.  They  can  have  all  they 
will  eat  up  clean,  providing  there  is  a  va- 
riety of  other  food  given  during  the  day. 

Caponizmg.— Where  is  the  art  of  caponiz- 
ing  practised  ?  I  would  like  to  see  the  op- 
eration gone  through.  I  think  it  makes 
poultry  raising  more  profitable.  I  saw 
many  capons  in  the  old  country. — P.  S., 
Dewar,  Iowa. 

Address  William  H.  Wigmore,  107  South 
8th  St.,  Phila. 

Turning  the  Eggs.— When  running  an  incu- 
bator, should  the  eggs  be  turned  after  they 
commence  to  hatch  ?  I  have  an  incubator, 
and  it  does  very  good  hatching. — T.  B.  S., 
Shedd,  Ore. 

The  eggs  should  not  be  turned  after  the 
eighteenth  day. 

Soaly  Legs.— I  bought  four  Laugshan  pul- 
lets that  are  diseased  on  the  legs.  They 
have  thick  scales  aud  hard  knobs  tike  warts 
and  the  legs  are  greatly  swollen.  What  is 
the  best  remedy  ? — J.  B.  W.,  Sioux  City,  la 

They  are  suffering  from  scaly  legs.  Make 
an  ointment  of  equal  parts  of  melted  lard 
aud  kerosene,  and  bathe  the  legs  every  night 
until  the  scales  fall  off,  when  the  swelling 
will  naturally  decrease. 


Age  of  Pullets.— I  have  some  Brown  Leg- 
horn pullets  that  were  hatched  July,  1892. 
Will  they  do  for  breeding  by  about  the  first 
of  May  ?— C.  P.,  Jamestown,  Mich. 

Yes. 


Look  Out  for  Bain. — 1.  Is  the  Mutual  Poul- 
try Company,  New  Concord.  Ohio,  reliable  ? 
2.  Is  a  poultry  paper  published  in  that 
town  ? — J.  D.,  AVinohester,  Ind. 

1.  There  is  a  possibility  of  the  notorious, 
Bain  being  connected  with  the  "  Company." 
Look  out  for  him.  2.  We  do  not  know  of 
any. 


Moulting  Twioe. — Why  do  hens  moult  a 
second  time  ?  I  thought  it  was  caused  by 
giving  too  stimulating  food,  but  I  know  of 
hens  that  have  not  been  fed  stimulating 
food  at  all,  and  they  have  clone  the  same 
thing. — W.  H.,  Burlington,  Canada. 

Oily  food,  such  as  linseed  meal,  sunflower 
seeds,  etc.,  if  given  too  plentifully,  will 
cause  the  second  moult.  So  will  feather 
lice,  which  gnaw  at  the  root  of  the  feathers 
causing  them  to  drop  out. 


White  Ear  Lobes. — I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hen  should  have 
white  earlobes  ?  A  party  here  has  pullets 
with  buch  earlobes.  Are  they  pure  ? — O. 
B.,  Clinton,  Wis. 

The  earlobes  should  be  red. 


Indigestion. — What  was  the  matter  with 
my  hen  ?  She  was  sick  five  days  and  then 
died.  Her  droppings  were  green  at  first, 
but  turned  white.  She  was  in  good  con- 
dition otherwise.— G.  T.  B.,  Franklin,  Ind. 

It  probably  was  indigestion,  caused  by 
too  stimulating  food,  or  a  cold.  . 

Inbreeding.— I  bought  a  trio  of  White 
Wyandottes  and  they  appeared  all  right, 
but  the  chickens  raised  have  a  little  white 
in  the  ear  lobes.  Is  it  a  defect,  and  can  I 
breed  it  out  ?— C.  P.  S.,  Bedford,  Ind.  , 

It  is  a  defect,  caused  by  inbreeding.  It 
can  be  bred  out  by  securing  a  male  from  an 
entirely  different  strain,  and  mating  to  the 
pullets. 

Shipping  Crate. — 1.  What  would  be  the  best 
hamper  or  crate  in  which  to  ship  chickens 
to  market  a  distance  of  between  200  and 
300  miles  ?  2.  Is  the  cross  of  Hamburg 
on  Leghorn  a  profitable  one  for  eggs?— 
J.  M.  S.,  Waukon,  Iowa. 

1.  A  light  frame  enclosed  with  one  inch 
wire  netting  would  be  the  best.  2.  Thecross 
would  give  hardy  birds  and  good  layers 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  give  as 
many  eggs  as  either  of  the  breeds  in  their 
purity. 

Moulting  in  Fall.— Will  chickens  hatched 
in  February  or  March  moult  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  hatched  ?— G.  B.  M.,  St.  Joe,  Mo. 

Yes,  they  are  liable  to  do  so. 


Duck  Hatching. — In  hatching  duck  eggs, 
must  I  have  more  moisture  than  with  hens' 
eggs  ?  If  so,  how  much,  and  how  applied  ? 
— G.  W.  C,  No  address. 

Not  as  much  is  required,  as  a  rule. 


Shanghais. — Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
where  a  trio  of  the  old  fashioned  fowls 
called  the  Shanghais  can  be  procured. — E. 
S.  B.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

The  Shanghais  are  not  bred  now,  the  Buff 
Cochins,  perhaps,  taking  their  place. 

Feathered  Legs. — Do  you  know  of  a  breed 
of  fowls  resembling  the  Light  Brahmas  in 
size  and  color,  but  without  feathered  legs  ? 
I  don't  like  feathered  legs. — W.  K.  It., 
Franktown,  Va. 

The  White  Plymouth  Rocks  come  the 
nearest. 

Crossing. — What  result  might  I  expect  by 
crossing  Partridge  Cochins  with  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerel  ? — C.  W.,  Circleville, 
Ohio. 

You  would  get  a  quicker  maturing  bird 
than  the  Cochins  would  be,  as  well  as  good 
layers.  , 


Packing  Eggs  to  Ship.— What  is  the  best 
way  to  pack  eggs  to  ship  ? — E.  H.,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Pack  in  barrels,  using  only  clean,  dry 
wheat  chaff,  or  finely  cut  straw.  Do  not 
use  barn  sweepings,  clover  tops  or  oats 
chaff. 


Several  Questions. — 1.  Are  chicks  hatched  in 
an  incubator  larger  than  those  hatched  from 
the  same  kind  of  eggs  under  a  hen  ?  Or, 
are  they  stronger  ?  2.  How  many  kinds 
of  lice  are  there;  I  have  been  troubled  with 
several.  3.  Some  of  my  hens  sneeze ;  is  it 
a  cold  or  roup  ? — G.  D.,  No  State. 

1.  No  difference  at  all.  2.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  lice,  the  worst  of  which 
are  the  red  mites,  the  large  gray  louse  and 
the  feather  louse.  3.  Your  chicks  have  a 
cold,  and  now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  them. 
Put  a  tablespoonful  of  kerosene  in  a  gallon 
fountain  of  drinking  water.  A  teaspoonful 
of  castor  oil  would  also  do  them  good.  Our 
Dec.  1891 ,  has  about  a  dozen  illustrations 
of  lice .   

Maturity. — I  have  just  heard  that  it  takes 
Langshans  eighteen  months  to  come  to  ma- 
turity. Is  that  so  ? — M.  O.  M.,  Lowell, 
Mich. 

It  is  wrong.  They  reach  maturity  at 
twelve  months  of  age,  or  earlier. 


GUINEAS  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Guineas  do  not  scratch,  and  if  given  the 
liberty  of  the  farm  will  cost  almost  nothing 
for  their  keep  and  pay  well  in  eggs.  It 
takes  about  a  dozen  of  the  eggs  to  weigh  a 
pound,  but  they  are  rich  in  quality  and 
much  sought  by  those  who  know  what  a 
guinea  egg  is.  The  flesh  is  dark,  and  the 
fowls  do  not  sell  well,  but  they  can  be  con- 
sumed on  the  table.  Their  value  consists  in 
the  work  they  do  in  the  fields.  They  are 
very  industrious  and  active  foragers,  bunt- 
ing worms,  bugs  and  eggs  of  insects.  Tney 
are  noisy  around  the  house,  to  which  some 
do  not  object,  and  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  intruders.  They  are  not  pol- 
ygamous,and  usually  mate  in  pairs,  and  for 
that  reason  a  flock  should  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  both  sexes. 


TWENTY-FIVE  DOZEN  EGGS  PER  DAY. 

S.  J.  BISHOP,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

There  was  a  slight  mistake  in  my  last 
article,  where  it  reads  "If  one  can  secure 
eggs  enough  from  May  1st  to  Feb.  1st,"  etc. 
It  should  g  have  read  "from  Nov.  1st  to 
Feb.  1st." 

The  two  hundred  chicks  I  mentioned 
that  were  doing  so  well,  when  three 
weeks  old  came  to  grief,  or,  at  least, 
part  of  them  did.  They  were  hatched  in 
New  Jersey,  taken  from  the  incubator  early 
on  Monday  morning,  put  in  a  basket  of 
feathers  and  scut  by  express.  I  did  not 
get  them  until  Tuesday  night,  when  I 
found  the  noisest,  hungriest  little  band  im- 
aginable. Only  two  were  dead,  which 
showed  the  possibility  of  shipping  chicks  a 
long  way  in  cold  weather.  They  did  well 
for  some  three  weeks,  when  some  of  them 
became  blind.  There  are  many  ups  and 
downs  in  the  business,  and  as  I  stated  in 
my  last,  this  is  the  first  winter  I  have  had 
anything  like  satisfactory  success.  It  is 
very  disappointing  when  you  look  for  an 
egg  to  find  none,  but  if,  instead,  you  find 
two,  it  is  different. 

My  four  years  have  been,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, experimental.  When  I  first  entered 
the  business  I  was  uncertain  which  branch 
in  it  would  pay  best — ducks,  broilers, 
turkeys,  eggs  for  market — or  if  it  would 
pay  best  to  keep  part,  or  all.  I  was  also 
very  doubtful  as  to  there  being  much 
money  in  any  part  of  it,  but  at  present  I 
feel  pretty  sure  of  myself,  provided  no 
sweeping  disease,  like  cholera,  comes  in. 
This  winter  I  have  had  a  good  supply  of 
eggs,  not  from  all  of  my  flocks,  but  from 
my  best  White  Leghorn  producing  stain. 
One  flock  of  near  a  hundred  did  not  lay  five 
eggs  per  day  all  winter.  They  were  not  of 
the  laying  kind,  and  the  building  was  cold 
and  damp.  At  present  (Apr.  1st)  we  are 
getting  twenty-five  dozen  eggs  per  day. 
The  local  price  is  not  very  high,  to  be  sure, 
— twenty  cents, — yet,  as  the  feed  costs  less 
than  two  dollars,  I  do  not  complain,  as  I  do 
not  keep  less  than  sixty  in  a  flock,  with 
every  convenience  for  feeding,  watering 
and  gathering  the  eggs ;  the  care  of  them 
occupies  but  a  little  time  each  day. 

Some  one  may  wish  to  know  how  many 
birds  it  requires  to  lay  three  hundred  eggs 
per  day.  Well ;  we  have  about  six  hundred, 
yet,  as  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are 
just  common  hens,  with  no  inbred  laying 
qualities,  and  also  many  of  them  are  two  or 
three  years  old,  we  consider  they  are  doing 
fairly  well.  Next  season,  with  the  same 
number  of  thoroughbreds,I  will  get  at  least 
400  eggs  where  I  now  get  300. 

MOISTURE?  OR  NO  MOISTURE. 

DR.  WALTER  R.  SANDERS,  DERRY,  N.  H. 

Bro.  Jacobs,  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  articles  on  moisture  in  incubators,  and 
bow  we  disagree.  Last  year,  the  first  time 
I  ran  my  incubator,  I  did  not  put  in  any 
moisture  till  the  eighteen thday  and  then  not 
over  two  cupfuls  in  all.  I  got  eighty-five 
chicks  from  175  eggs,  with  fifty  dead  chicks 
"fully  grown"  in  the  shell.  Why  didn't 
they  hatch  ?  I  asked  the  question  and  was 
answered,  that  I  used  too  much  moisture. 

This  year  I  have  filled  the  machine 
twice.  'The  flrst  hatch,  I  got  sixty-three 
chicks  from  175  eggs,  aud  seventy-live  fully 
grown  dead  chicks  in  the  shell. 

The  second  hatch,  I  got  practically  the 
same,  sixty-five  chicks  from  150  eggs.  The 
heat  was  not  above  104  degrees  nor  below 
100  degrees  at  any  time,  except  when  I 
turned  the  eggs,  and  then  it  only  went 
down  to  about  ninety-seven  degrees  for  a 
short  time. 

In  these  last  two  hatches  I  did  not  open 
the  ventilating  tube  at  all,  and  neither  did 
I  put  in  any  moisture. 

In  both  these  hatches  there  were  from 
sixty  to  seventy-five  full-grown  dead  chicks 
in  the  shells.   Why  didn't  they  hatch  ? 

I  have  a  fine  regulator  on  the  incubator, 
and  it  kept  at  102  degrees  during  the  two 
days  they  were  hatching,  and  I  did  not  open 
the  door  once  during  the  hatch.  I  run  it  in 
my  cellar  where  the  temperature  is  very 
even.  I  am  filling  the  incubator  again,  and 
shall  put  in  moisture  on  the  eighteenth  day, 
as  I  have  given  it  two  fair  trials  without 
moisture,  and  got  fewer  chicks  than  when  I 
used  some. 

The  chickens  from  my  first  hatch  are  four 
weeks  old.  I  only  lost  three,  and  they 
were  hatched  late  and  were  weak.  As  soon 
as  they  were  a  week  old  I  gave  them  ground 
bones  for  their  diuner  every  day,  about  a 
pint  at  a  feed.  I  feed  them  Ave  times  a 
day,  till  they  are  six  weeks  old.  After  my 
next  hatch  with  the  moisture  I  will  report 
results. 

[We  will  have  to  keep  up  the  discussion, 
Dr.,  until  we  get  at  it.|Tue  readers  seem  to 
be  all  interested.— Ed.] 

CAN  MAKE  500  HENS  PAY. 

J.  W.  DUNN,  ELIZABETH  CITY,  N.  C. 

In  replying  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hawkes,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  the  21st  ult.,  I 
will  say  that  a  building  15x15  feet  is  not 
sufficient  room  for  500  fowls.  I  would  sug- 
gest one  of  32x150  feet,  and  then  run  a  hall 
through  the  middle,  three  feet  wide,  and  di- 
vide each  side  into  rooms  10xU>£  feet  each, 
which  will  make  vou  thirty  rooms.  Then 
divide  the 500  fowls  into  flocks  of  sixteen  or 
twenty  to  each  room,  and  give  each  flock  a 
good  yard  of  not  less  than  10x200  feet.  The 
fowls  will  average  120  eggs  per  year.  I 
have  never  found  any  advantage  in  keen- 


ing a  male  with  hens  when  eggs  were  the 
object  in  view.  Eggs  will  be  superior 
when  no  male  is  used,  and  will  keep  longer, 
and  the  hens  will  lay  quite  as  well  without 
a  male.  I  could  make  a  fair  living  with 
500  hens,  and  it  would  require  all  of  my 
time  to  give  them  the  necessary  care  and  at- 
tention. I  would  think  the  locality  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hawkes  would  be  good,  as 
Milwaukee  would  be  a  good  supply  market. 
Malt  is  a  splendid  food,  and,  with  a  bone 
cutter,  I  could  feed  very  reasonable,  and  get 
a  good  return  in  eggs.  When  I  was  in 
Michigan  I  had  a  building  with  roof  of  tar 
paper,  with  sides  or  eaves  three  feet  and 
the  animal  heat  was  so  great  that  water  in 
the  drinking  trough  never  froze  during  the 
whole  winter.  This  ventilation  idea  is  all 
a  farce.  Make  your  house  as  close  as 
possible  and  keep  it  strictly  clean,  using 
plenty  of  lime,  and  let  "cranks'  "  talk  go  in 
one  ear  and  out  of  the  other.  I  am  now  an 
invalid,  (he  result  of  a  gun  shot  wound  re- 
ceived at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  1802,  while  a  private  of  Co.  E.,  93  Y. 
V.  I  go  only  in  a  wheel  chair.  If  my  ex- 
perience with  poultry  is  of  any  benefit  I 
willingly  will  give  it. 

[If  Mr.  Dunn,  who  is  an  invalid  "on 
wheels,"  can  write  so  encouragingly,  it 
holds  forth  strong  inducements  to  others.-  - 
Ed.] 


IMPROVING  POULTRY. 

Of  all  places  to  raise  poultry  successfully, 
the  farm  comes  nearest  to  being  the  ideal 
place  of  all.  Nature  furnishes  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  in  the  shape  of  bugs  and 
worms  aud  other  insect  life,  and  green 
stuff  growing  wild,  and  the  seeds  of  other 
grass  and  weeds.  Then  there  is  plenty  of 
gravel  and  bits  of  bone  to  aid  digestion  and 
furnish  lime  for  egg  shells.  They  have  a 
wide  range  which  is  conducive  to  health, 
and  do  not  demand  half  the  care  that  poul- 
try does  on  a  small  city  lot.  But  these 
same  city  poultry-keepers  realize  a  hand- 
some profit  from  their  chickens  in  spite  of 
all  disadvantages.  They  usually  keep  only 
purebred  stock  and  get  fancy  prices  for 
eggs  aud  birds.  Why  can  not  the  farmer's 
wife  or  daughters,  with  everything  in  their 
favor,  be  just  as  successful  ?  Of  course,  the 
men  of  the  family  have  no  time  to  meddle 
with  such  "small  concerns,"  but  many 
women  in  the  North  and  a  few  in  the  South 
are  engaging  in  the  poultry  business  and 
making  a  success  of  it;  not  just  earning  a 
little  pin  money,  but  some  of  them  have 
respectable  bank  accounts. 

The  great  trouble  on  most  farms  is,  there 
is  already  a  large  flock  of  the  common  poul- 
try on  hand  which  cannot  be  di-posed  of, 
all  at  once,  to  any  advantage.  I  would  not 
advise  disposition  of  the  old  stock  at  first, 
but  keep  them  to  furnish  eggs  and  broilers 
for  home  consumption,  and  make  separate 
runs  and  a  small  house  for  the  new  stock. 
If  one  does  not  feel  able  to  begin  the  busi- 
ness on  a  large  scale,  purchase  a  trio  of 
birds  to  start  with,  and  enough  poultry 
netting  to  make  a  secure  yard  to  keep 
them,  in  which  is  also  a  house  to  roost  and 
lay.  In  making  the  yard,  put  two  boards 
next  the  ground  with  the  netting  above. 
Then  clip  the  left  wing  of  all  your  fowls 
and  they  cannot  fly  over.  Select  a  half 
dozen  of  the  best  common  hens  and  put  in 
the  yard  with  the  pure  stock,  but  be  sure 
to  remove  them  when  they  begin  laying  if 
the  eggs  of  the  two  kinds  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, for  all  the  eggs  of  the  pure  bred 
must  be  saved  for  hatching.  Also,  hatch 
the  eggs  from  the  mating  with  the  common 
hens,  which  will  infuse  new  blood  into  the 
common  stock.  In  one  year's  time,  if 
rigbtly  managed,  a  paying  flock  of  thor- 
oughbred |  oultry  can  be  established  at  no 
great  expense.  The  cost  of  the  original 
trio  aud  the  netting  should  not  exceed  ten 
dollars. 

One  must  be  governed  by  their  own 
fancy  in  regard  to  the  breed  to  select.  If 
the  idea  is  to  get  eggs  and  care  not  so  much 
for  size,  select  a  trio  from  the  numerous 
family  of  Leghorns  or  other  light  weight 
breeds.  The  Buff  Leghorn  is  the  fashion- 
able breed  just  now  of  all  the  egg-produc- 
ing family,  and  there  are  none  that  make  a 
handsomer  appearance,  unless  it  be  the 
White  Leghorn,  with  erect  comb,  white  ear 
lobes  and  yellow  legs.  But  if  size  is  pre- 
ferred, with  a  fair  share  of  eggs  also,  get  a 
trio  from  the  family  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Laugsiiau- ,  Brahmas  or  other  heavy  breeds. 
As  a  rule,  large,  heavy-weight  fowls  do  no> 
lay  the  number  of  eggs  that  the  smaller 
fowls  produce.  The  White  Plymouth 
Rock  is  a  handsome  family  of  fowls  and 
well  established.— Patsy  Shamburger,  in 
Home  and  Farm. 
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Bound  Volumes  (four  In  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being'  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  oy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two:  Scribner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book,  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
(Jacobs). 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  veais'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid, 
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KEEPING  POULTRY  DROPPINGS. 

"We  would  not  advise  keeping  the  drop- 
pings separate  from  other  manures  at  this 
season,  as  the  warm  weather  is  not  favor- 
able, but  mix  them  with  the  barnyard 
manure.  "Winter  is  the  time  to  save  the 
droppings,  as  then  they  will  be  more  val- 
uable, coming  from  matured  stock.  The 
manure  from  growing  animals  or  birds  is 
not  as  valuable  as  that  from  those  which 
are  matured,  and  as  labor  must  be  bestowed 
on  the  proper  preservation  of  droppings 
now,  they  can  be  made  more  serviceable  in 
the  general  heap  or  by  immediate  use. 


POULTRY    HOUSE   WITH  PROTECTED 
ROOST. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  construct  a  poultry- 
house  that  serves  for  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer, but  in  the  illustration  the  object  is  to 
show  a  cheap  and  convenient  mode  of  pro- 
tecting the  fowls,  when  on  the  roost,  in 
winter,  and  also  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  cool  air  in  the  summer.  The  figure 
shows  a  winter  protection  against  draughts 
of  air.  A  is  the  roost,  which  extends 
across  the  poultry  house,  and  rests  on  the 
platform  B.  A  hinged  door  (or  any  kind  of 
arrangement  preferred)  is  attached  to  the 
wall.  This  door,  C,  may  be  raised  up  and 
fastened  to  the  wall, as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  or  may  be  lowered  so  as  to  rest  on 
the  post  and  rail,  on  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form.  This  post  is  shown  at  D.    The  nests, 


the  members  voting  at  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, new  members,  etc.  In  fact,  the  coun- 
try members,  who  may  not  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  meetings,  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  and  cast  their  votes. 
Each  county  in  the  State  has  a  vice-presi- 
dent, and  a  member  of  the  Excutive  Com- 
mittee for  every  five  members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1893,  or  until  the  next  annual  meeting: 
President,  D.  M.  Shanks,  Seattle ;  Secretary, 
John  D.  Marcer,  Port  Townsend;  Treas., 
G.  W.  Ashford,  Seattle;  Superintendent, 
A.  P.  Randall,  Seattle ;  Vice  Presidents, 
Sidney  W.  Cobb  (at  large);  R.  A.  Nims, 
Chehallis  Co. ;  Geo.  C.  Hatch,  Clallam  Co. ; 
W.  J.  Dowling,  Columbia  Co.;  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Calligan,  Island  Co. ;  E.  E.  Plummer, 
Jefferson  Co.;  F.  T.  Palmer,  King  Co.; 
W.  H.  Scearce,  Kitsap  Co. ;  Walter  Adams, 
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E  E  E,  are  under  the  platform.  The  space 
between  the  floor  of  the  platform  and  the 
hinged  door  gives  an  opening  across  the 
house  for  the  fowls  to  go  on  or  off  the 
roost.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
cold,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lower  the  door 
and  the  roost  is  ready  for  winter,  the  fowls 
being  warm  and  comfortable.  When  the 
warm  weather  approaches,  raise  the  door 
and  the  work  is  done. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

On  March  4th  the  Washington  State 
Poultry  Association  was  organized  in 
Seattle,  with  about  sixty  charter  members, 
many  of  them  being  the  leading  business 
and  professional  men  of  Seattle  and  other 
cities  in  the  young  State  of  Washington. 

The  Association  starts  off  with  bright 
prospects,  and  expects  to  hold  a  grand  ex- 
hibition every  year,  in  some  section  of  the 
State,  and  all  members  can  vote,  whether 
they  attend  or  not.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee decides  when  and  where  the  show  is 
to  be  held,  as  well  as  the  annual  meeting. 


Lewis  Co. ;  A.  E.  Grafton,  Pierce  Co. ;  J.  E. 
Earrell,  San  Juan  Co. ;  E.  F.  Cassel,  Sno- 
homish Co.;  J.  A.  Kirby,  Thurston  Co.; 
John  A.  Peebles,  Spokane  Co. ;  L.  J.  Still- 
mant,  Walla  Walla  Co.;  E.  T.  Vernon, 
Whatcom  Co.  Executive  Committee 
(King  county):  J.  W.  Clise,  N.  Walling- 
ford,  J.  II.  Rengstorff,  Rev.  Clark  Davis, 
F.  W.  Carter,  J.  H.  Allbright  and  J.  A. 
James.  For  Jefferson  county,  C.  J. 
Andrews  and  Wm.  Dodd.  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, N.  Wallingford,  A.  P.  Randall  and 
A.  A.  Plummer. 

The  Association  admits  only  life  mem- 
bers, the  membership  fee  being  $3,  with  no 
further  dues.  No  salary  is  paid  to  any 
one,  and  the  expens  s  are  very  light,  the 
printing  of  the  annual  proceedings  being 
the  only  large  expense,  consequently  the 
Treasurer  will  have  a  nice  sum  from  new 
members  each  year,  and  if  the  Association 
is  managed  on  good  business  principals  it 
should  show  a  handsome  balance  on  the 
right  side  at  each  annual  meeting. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  fanciers 


who  have  the  welfare  of  the  feathered 
tribe  at  heart,  and  among  the  members  are 
some  of  the  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  as 
well  as  of  the  Buff  Leghorn  Club,  Lang- 
shan  Club,  Indian  Game  Club,  etc.  Mem- 
bers are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  at  la  ge. 

All  who  live  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try should  join.  Write  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  D.  Mercer,  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.,  who  will  give  full  details.  Mr. 
Mercer  is  well  known  oiuthe  Pacific  coast ; 
is  a  leading  breeder,  and  is  also  just  the 
man  to  push  the  Association  to  the  front. 


A  CHICKEN  FRAUD. 

"A  unique  plan  which  it  is  claimed  was 
operated  in  obtaining  money  with  little 
effort  was  disclosed  yesterday  by  the  arrest 
of  Everett  C.  Lake,  of  Canton,"  says  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Leader,  "  Lake  was 
brought  to  this  city  by  United  States 
Deputy  Marshal  A.  B.  Ackerman,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  secret  indictment  handed 
down  in  the  federal  court.  The  charge 
made  against  him  was  that  of  using  the 
mails  in  pursuance  of  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
By  his  scheme,  it  is  asserted,  Lake  was 
coining  money  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  alleged 
method  of  procedure,  as  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  United  States  officers,  seemed 
quite  innocent.  The  following  advertise- 
ment was  inserted  in  a  sensational  news- 
paper: "Money.  Send  ten  cents  for  par- 
ticulars. Fortunes  quickly  made."  This 
plain  little  "liner"  circulated  through  the 
country  and  caught  the  eyes  of  readers. 
Those  who  felt  inclined,  sent  the  ten  cents 
for  particulars.  In  response  they  received 
a  letter  telling  them  that  the  scheme  could 
not  be  fully  understood  without  the  for- 
warding of  an  illustrated  circular  by  the 
originator.  This  circular  would  cost  fifty 
cents.  The  letter  also  contained  assurances 
that  the  half  had  not  yet  been  told.  Soon 
the  fifty-cent  piece  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  fortune-maker,  and  the  victim 
waited  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  il- 
lustrated circular.  When  at  last  the  cir- 
cular arrived,  it  was  found  to  contain  pic- 
tures of  various  kinds  of  poultry  with  the 
prices  of  each  variety  marked  ui'*;rneath. 
There  was  little  satisfaction  in  this.  Should 
the  person  receiving  this  circular  decide  to 
try  the  last  resort  and  send  the  price  of  the 
fowl  he  desired  he  would  receive  a  small 
and  ordinary  chicken  which  he  could  foster 
and  care  for  in  the  hope  that  some  day  it 
would  lay  a  golden  egg.  Deputy  Marshal 
Ackerman  captured  a  large  number  of 
letters  in  the  house  of  Lake.  Lake  was 
considerably  surprised  by  his  arrest,  but 
appeared  composed  as  he  sat  in  the  United 
States  court  room  quietly  reading  a  news- 
paper. 

IF  you  wish  a  binder,  so  as  to  preserve 
your  copies  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  we 
have  a  special  one  for  that  purpose.  The 
price  is  sixty  cents,  postpaid  It  is  just  the 
thing,  as  each  copy  of  the  paper  should  be 
saved.  You  can  put  each  month's  issue  in 
the  binder  as  fast  as  received. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  ha 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  nini  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  sumc- 
lently  interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  this 
paper  fur  a  year. 
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BONES  AND  CLOVER. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  reproduce 
dwo  articles  that  once  before  appeared  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  we  do  so  in 
)fdet  to  give  our  new  reader's  information 
in  regard  to  the  two  most  valuable  of  all 
igg^proditcing  foods-^bones  and  clover. 
The  first  is 

Green  bones  as  food. 
Green  bones— that  is,  fresh  from  the 
outcher — cannot  be  surpassed  as  poultry 
food.  They  are  easily  procured,  are  much 
sheaper  than  meat,  contain  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  eggs  than  any  other  ma- 
terial, as  they  are  more  concentrated. 

Ground  dry  bones  have  long  been  on  the 
market  as  poultry  food,  and  they  have 
served  the  purpose  intended;  but  while  the 
poultrymen  and  farmers  were  resorting  to 
the  use  of  dry  bones  they  also  witnessed 
the  waste  of  much  better  and  far  more 
valuable  food  every  day,  in  the  shape  of 
more  nutritious,  more  digestible  and  more 
highly  relished  fresh  green  bones,  simply 
because  there  was  no  method  known  by 
which  the  tougli  green  bones  could  be  re- 
duced to  a  condition  to  render  them  accept- 
able to  poultry. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  mill  for  cut- 
ting green  bones  all  of  this  valuable  ma- 
terial is  now  made  to  form  a  portion  of  the 
food  for  poultry.  The  bone  mill  grinds  the 
hard,  dry,  brittle  bones  but  it  is  unservice- 
able in  reducing  green,  fresh  bones,  as  green 
bones  cannot  be  ground.  Only  the  bone 
cutter  is  capable  of  converting  the  green 
bones  into  poultry  feed.  The  bone  cutter 
and  the  clover  cutter  have  revolutionized 
the  method  of  poultry  management. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  green, 
fresh  bones  from  the  butcher  and  those 
that  have  become  hard  and  dry  ?  Though 
a  comparison  of  a  green  bone  with  a  dry 
bone,  side  by  side,  will  show  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, yet  an  explanation  is  not  out  of 
place  here.  The  green  bone  contains  the 
natural  juices  (the  water  being  a  solvent) 
and  upon  evaporation  the  bone  becomes 
very  light.  By  weighing  a  fresh  bone  and 
weighing  it  again  when  it  is  dry,  the  differ- 
ence will  be  found  astonishingly  great. 
The  green  bone  contains  meat,  blood, 
gristle,  oil  and  mineral  matter  in  soluble 
condition.  Upon  exposure  to  the  air,  not 
only  does  decomposition  occur,  but  the 
chemical  changes  are  such  as  to  re-arrange 
the  particles  of  the  bone  itself.  All  ani- 
mal substances  upon  decomposition  are 
finally  converted  into  ammonia,  which  is 
volatile,  while  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  not  only  liberates  all  gaseous  for- 
mations but  permits  of  chemical  changes 
which  convert  much  of  the  soluble  material 
into  that  which  is  insoluble.  The  green 
bone,  though  tough,  is  soft  compared  with 
the  hard,  dry  bone.  Insects  also  clear  away 
from  the  bones  all  that  is  unaffected  by  ex, 
posure  to  the  air,  and  in  place  of  the  juicy, 
succulent  green  bone,  rich  in  phosphates, 
nitrogen  and  carbon,  we  have  the  hard, 
dry,  insoluble  bone,  brittle  and  bleached, 
and  composed  of  but  little  more  than 
phosphate  of  lime  and  earthly  matter, 
all  of  its  real  nutritious  matter  having 
passed  away. 

The  natural  solvent  cannot  be  regained  or 
replaced.  As  stated  above,  the  difference 
in  weight  between  the  green  bone  and  the 
dry  bone  is  caused  principally  by  water. 
This  water  is  in  the  blood,  in  the  adhering 
meat  and  renders  the  bone  soluble  to  that 
extent.  You  can  never  restore  this  solvent 
after  the  bone  is  dry.  The  natural  solvent 
may  be  removed,  but  during  the  process  a 
chemical  change  occurs.  When  we  mow 
green  grass  and  convert  it  into  hay,  we 
simply  evaporate  the  water,  apparently, 
but  the  solid  matter  is  also  affected,  for  if 
we  again  wet  the  hay  we  can  soften  it,  but 
not  change  it  again  to  the  green  grass  con- 
dition. We  have,  in  curing  the  hay,  changed 
its  texture,  re-arranged  its  particles  and 
much  of  it  that  was  entirely  soluble  and  di- 
gestible in  the  shape  of  green  grass,  now 
abounds  in  indigestible  woody  fibre.  The 
natural  solvent  therefore  when  removed, 
changes  the  whole  physical  structure  of  the 
substance,  and  this  is  what  occurs  when  a 
green  bone  becomes  dry. 

The  value  of  all  foods  depends  upon 
their  digestibility.  The  green  bone,  con- 
taining its  natural  juices,  is  digestible,  es- 
pecially by  birds,  and  when  in  «  very  fine 
jondition  it  is  also  digested  by  animals  be- 
:ause  its  particles  are  less  dense;  but  the 
lry  bone  having  lost  its  solvent  agent,  has 
Deeome  harder,  its  particles  re-arranging 
iloser  together,  and  is  only  slowly  digest- 
ible, if  at  all.  Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
the  amount  of  food  eaten  that  gives  the  best 
results,  but  the  amount  digested.  Nothing 
will  make  a  chick  grow  as  rapidly  as  will 
green  bone — in  fact,  the  growth  seems 
marvelous.  There  are  several  bone  cutters 
now  in  the  market,  and  they  are  all  that  is 
claimed  for  them.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
impress  upon  all  who  keep  poultry  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  utilizing  the 
waste  materials.  Eggs  are  always  cash  in 
the  market,  and  especially  in  winter. 
Bones  are  more  plentiful  in  winter  than  are 
some  other  valuable  materials.  The  bone 
cutters  are  labor  saving;  they  permit  the 
use  of  valuable  bone,  and  they  pay  back 
their  cost  in  short  time. 

There  are  many  things  which  cannot  be 
explained,  but  which  present  themselves  as 
facts.  Take  a  bone,  fresh  from  the  butcher, 
go  in  your  hen  yard,  pound  the  bone  with 


a  hammer  on  a  stone,  and  although  you 
may  have  fed  your  hens  on  dry  ground 
bone  and  have  filled  their  troughs  with 
grain,  each  will  take  the  risk  of  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  hammer  to  secure  a  bit  of 
fresh  bone,  and  they  will  swallow  pieces  so 
large  as  to  occasion  surprise.  The  fresh 
bone  serves  a  special  purpose,  for  it  con- 
tains the  materials  for  the  white  of  the 
egg,  the  yelk  and  the  shell,  all  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  and  in  a  partially  soluble 
condition,  while  the  dry  bones  will  remain 
untouched — that  is,  as  long  as  fresh  bone 
is  supplied.  Thus  we  have  not  only  egg 
food,  but  also  grit  for  grinding  the  grain 
food  in -the  gizzard. 

The  cheapness  of  bone  is  another  factor 
to  be  considered — many  butchers  give  them 
away,  or  will  sell  them  for  a  small  sum. 
But  tnj  bone  cutter  is  the  agent  that  ren- 
ders them  valuable  and  converts  them  into 
the  most  desirable  of  all  foods.  With  bone 
and  cut  clover,  but  very  little  other  food 
will  be  required,  and  hence  there  is  not 
only  a  gain  in  nutritious  matter,  but  a  sav- 
ing of  grain  also. 

CLOVER  AS  A  SPECIAL  FOOD. 

The  man  who  would  feed  his  cow  grain, 
with  no  hay,  and  expect  her  to  yield  largely 
of  milk,  would  be  considered  as  deficient  in 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  secure  from  his 
cow  all  that  she  is  capable  of  giving.  The 
blunders  of  poultrymen  are  worse,  for  they 
require  the  hen  to  perform  more  service, 
proportionately,  than  the  cow,  and  allow 
her  fewer  opportunities  for  fulfilling  that 
expectation. 

At  this  enlightened  day  the  farmer  feeds 
his  soil  with  special  fertilizers  for  particu- 
lar crops,  and  separates  his  beef-producing 
breeds  from  those  that  yield  largely  of  milk, 
and  even  draws  a  distinct  line  bet  veen  the 
wool-producing  and  mutton  breeds  of  sheep. 
He  feeds  his  soil  and  his  stock  for  special 
purposes,  but  he  leaves  his  hens  to  derive 
from  grain  that  which  is  not  in  the  grain, 
and  without  which  his  hens  are  unprofit- 
able. 

But  the  poultryman  progressed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  when  he  made  use  of  the  bone- 
mill,  and  his  profits  were  further  increased 


very  food  most  essential  for  their  success  ? 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Mortimer,  of  Pottsville,  Pa., 
who  keeps  2,000  pore  bred  fowls,  and  who 
feeds  scientifically,  states  that  had  he 
known  of  the  clover  hay  food  for  hens  four 
years  ago  he  could  have  saved  $1,000,  and 
that  since  he  began  its  use  he  finds  fewer 
sick  hens,  more  eggs  are  laid,  the  males  are 
more  vigorous  and  potent,  and  the  eggs 
hatch  well. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hen,  she  pulls  her 
food  from  plants.  Give  a  hen  a  mess  of 
clover  hay,  thrown  into  her  yard  loosely, 
and  she  cannot  eat  it.  She  must  have  one 
end  of  the  stalk  fastened  to  the  ground,  as 
she  cannot  pull  off  the  leaves  if  the  stalk 
yields  to  her  efforts.  She  can  go  into  the 
field  and  pull  from  the  stauding  grass,  but 
after  it  is  cut  she  cannot  eat  it,  except  at 
the  risk  of  swallowing  pieces  several  inches 
long,  which  may  cause  her  to  become  crop- 
bound  ;  but  if  the  hay  is  cut  into  short 
lengths  she  can  pick  it  up  the  same  as  she 
does  corn  or  wheat. 

Clover  hay  may  be  cut  fine  and  fed  dry, 
but  the  proper  way  to  prepare  it  is  to  cut 
it  in  the  afternoon."  At  night  scald  it  in  a 
tub  or  bucket,  by  pouring  boiling  water 
over  it,  throw  a  cover  (old  carpet  or  any- 
thing) over  the  tub,  allow  it  to  stand  all  night 
and  in  the  morning  will  be  still  warm,  and 
possess  a  savory  odor  that  will  almost 
tempt  you  to  eat  it  yourself.  To  every 
bucketful  of  dry  cut  hay,  add  one  quart  of 
the  following  mixture:  Ground  corn, 
ground  oats  and  bran,  ten  pounds  ;  linseed 
meal, one  pound;  salt.one  ounce;  mix  well. 
Feed  in  a  trough,  and  give  the  hens  all  they 
will  eat,  twice  a  day.  Each  hen  will  walk 
away  when  she  has  eaten  all  she  wishes. 
The  bucket  of  dry  food  (scalded  at  night, 
as  mentioned)  will  feed  about  thirty  hens 
and  perhaps  more,  and  they  will  relish  it 
highly.  No  other  green  food  will  be  neces- 
sary. A  gill  of  wheat  may  be  scattered  in 
the  litter,  so  as  to  induce  the  hens  to  hunt 
and  scratch. 

Then  comes  the  cutting  of  the  clover. 
Those  who  keep  stock  and  have  the  regular 
fodder  cutters,  will  find  it  difficult  to  use 
them  for  cutting  the  hay  for  fowls,  as  it 
should  be  cut  in  half-inch  lengths.  If  too 
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when  the  hens  were  recognized  as  entitled 
to  comfortable  quarters  in  winter.  Now 
the  poultryman  has  discovered  that  he  can 
no  more  feed  his  hen  on  grain  alone  than 
he  should  his  cow,  and  he  also  finds  that  it 
will  be  only  one-half  the  expense  to  feed 
hay  and  grain  to  hens  than  grain  alone,  with 
more  eggs  as  the  result,  and  the  hens  keep 
in  better  condition. 

The  hens  can  secure  a  large  quantity  of 
green  food  in  summer,  if  they  have  range, 
but  when  there  is  no  longer  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so,  we  must  supply  them 
something  for  thai  purpose.  It  is  the  bulk, 
the  material  for  reducing  the  concentrated 
form  of  grain  food,  that  is  required.  Grain 
contains  some  elements  that  are  essential, 
and  the  use  of  grain  should  be  continued, 
but  in  feeding  grain  it  should  be  used  to 
supply  any  deficiency  in  the  bulky  food, 
and  to  balance  the  ration,  so  as  to  render  it 
a  complete  egg-food.  To  be  plain,  you 
should  feed  for  eggs,  and  not  for  fat. 

The  hens  often  fail  in  providing  the  shells 
for  their  eggs,  especially,  if  fed  en  grain. 
Why  is  this  I  Simply  because  over  one 
hundred  grains  of  lime  are  needed  for  each 
egg,  in  order  to  produce  the  shell,  the  bones 
of  the  chick,  etc.,  and  as  1,000  pounds  of 
wheat  or  corn  contain  less  than  a  pound  of 
lime,  the  hen  cannot  secure  the  lime.  Just 
think  of  it !  One  must  feed  a  Ion  of  wheat 
in  urder  to  furnish  the  lime  for  ten  dozen 
eggs.  Yet,  with  this  deficiency,  the  hens 
are  condemned  because  they  cannot  pro- 
duce something  from  nothing.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  learned  that  the  best  food 
for  hens  is  hay.  Clover  (red  or  white)  is 
best,  but  we  can  feed  corn-fodder,  meadow 
hay,  timothy,  or  any  kind,  but  clover  is 
preferred.  While  half  a  ton  of  corn  or 
wheat  produces  less  than  a  pound  of  lime, 
white  clover  contains  over  thirty  times  as 
much,  and  red  clover  about  twenty-eight 
times  as  much.  Clover  will  supply  all  the 
lime  the  hen  requires,  and  as  a  flesh  former 
and  albumen  producer  clover  contains 
eleven  per  cent,  and  corn  a  fraction  over  ten 
per  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  equal  to  corn  or 
wheat,  pound  for  pound,  as  a  flesh-forming, 
nitrogenous  food.  Corn,  however,  contains 
eighty-six  per  cent,  of  heat  elements,  and 
clover  thirty-five  per  cent.  Of  the  phos- 
phates,clover  contains  seven  times  as  much 
as  corn,  ten  times  as  much  sulpher,  ten 
times  as  much  magnesia,  four  times  as 
much  soda,  and  fully  as  much  dry  matter. 
With  so  complete  a  food  as  clover  hay  (one 
especially  adapted  for  producing  eggs),  is  it 
not  plain  that  for  years  back  the  farmers 
have  been  feeding  hens  in  the  most  expen- 
sive manner,  and  depriving  them  of  the 


long,  as  stated,  the  result  may  he  crop- 
bound.  Fortunately,  the  discovery  that 
chopped  hay  was  the  best  food  for  laying 
hens  has  led  to  the  invention  of  one  of  the 
neatest,  handiest  little  hay  cutters  that  can 
be  imagined.  It  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
almost  carried  in  an  overcoat  pocket ;  can  be 
attached  to  a  table  or  bench  in  two  minutes 
(only  two  screws  used),  and  it  feeds  itself. 
By  simply  giving  it  the  hay,  the  cutter 
draws  it  in,  chops  it  and  pours  it  into  a 
bucket  or  other  receptacle.  It  is  not  only 
convenient  for  farmers  (as  one  cannot  cut 
the  hay  longer  than  half  an  inch),  but  just 
the  thing  for  poultrymen  and  those  who 
live  on  the  suburbs  who  do  not  keep  other 
stock.  The  cost  of  the  little  machine  is  al- 
most nothing  compared  with  its  usefulness, 
as  it  will  save  the  cost  in  food  in  a  short 
time,  and  save  labor  also.  It  is  easier  to 
chop  the  clover  than  to  mix  grain,  and  the 
machine  is  so  strong  and  simple  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  out  of  order.  It 
is  self-sharpening,  and  cuts  all  kinds  of 
hay. 

Green  grass,  being  watery,  is  not  cut  so 
easily,  as  grass  sometimes  clogs,  but  even 
green  grass  can  be  cut  in  the  machine  if  the 
accumulations  are  swept  off.  As  a  labor- 
saving,  cheap,  handy,  useful  little  machine 
the  hay  cutter  is  a  valuable  discovery. 
Everyone  who  keeps  fowls  should  have 
one,  and  after  you  have  it  you  will  wonder 
how  you  ever  got  along  without  it. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  chopped  hay. 
It  is  not  only  rich  in  nitrogen,  lime,  sulphur, 
phosphoric  acid,  magnesia  and  soda,  but 
also  abounds  in  potash  and  carbon.  Bal- 
anced with  a  small  quantity  of  grain,  the 
heat  and  warmth  of  the  body  is  secured  and 
the  elements  of  egg  production  provided. 
Being  bulky,  it  is  easily  digested  and  as- 
similated, and  thus  by  diluting  the  concen, 
trated  ground  grain,  renders  the  grain  it, 
self  more  digestible  and  of  greater  value- 
furnishes  all  the  mineral  matter  desired- 
avoids  over-fattening  (as  from  grain  alone), 
the  great  scourge  of  the  poultry  man,  as 
excessively  fat  hens  will  not  lay,  and  soon 
become  worthless. 

Lime  for  the  shell  cannot  be  secured  from 
ground  oyster  shells,  chalk,  marble,  etc., 
(all  carbonates  of  lime,)  as  such  minerals 
are  insoluble,  and  only  serve  as  grit.  The 
lime  in  clover  hay  has  already  been  pre- 
pared, ready  for  assimilation  by  the  hen, 
through  its  combination  with  vegetable 
acids,  and  every  one  hundred  pouuds  of 
clover  that  is  digested  provides  three 
pounds  of  soluble  lime,  that  has  been  pre- 
pared by  nature  herself  for  immediate  use. 
No  material  will  serve  as  food  that  cannot 


be  dissolved  and  passed  into  the  blood,  au 
through  the  blood  to  the  egg. 

Buy  a  cutter.  It  means  cheaper  food 
more  eggs,— eggs  that  will  hatch  strong 
chicks— healthy  hens,  vigorous  males,  less 
labor,  smaller  loss  and  larger  profits.  The 
cutter  is  now  an  essential  portion  of  your 
outfit.  If  you  cannot  buy  one,  borrow  the 
money  to  do  so.  It  will  save  its  cost  with  a 
large  flock  in  less  than  a  month. 

In  the  above  is  shown  the  why  and  the 
how  of  bones  and  clover  as  special  foods. 
They  are  the  cheapest  of  all  foods,  and  they 
produce  the  most  eggs.  No  poultry  farm 
is  complete  without  a  bone  cutter,  and  it  is 
safe  to  claim  that  the  clover  cutter  should 
be  with  the  bone  cutter.  Poultrymen  are 
learning  that  grain  is  only  partially  a  food 
for  poultry,  and  that  no  food  is  complete  of 
itself. 

POULTRY-HOUSE,    PIGE0N-L0FT  AND 
SHEDS. 

A  poultry-house,  pigeon-loft  and  open 
sheds  can  be  combined  under  one  roof  and 
the  cost  be  but  little.  The  design  is  given 
to  show  a  house  for  two  flocks  of  hens,  the 
doors  to  the  roosting  apartments  being  on 
the  sides,  under  the  sheds,  with  an  entrance 
hole  near  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The 
window  may  be  of  one  sash,  but  the  par- 
tition of  the  roosting-room  should  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  allow  one-half  of  the  window 
to  be  used  for  giving  light  to  each  apart- 
ment. The  upper  portion  of  the  house 
may  be  used  for  pigeons.  The  sheds  may 
be  open  at  one  end  only,  or  at  both  ends, 
but  it  is  better  to  have  one  end  open  and 
the  other  end  closed,  with  a  small  window 
at  the  closed  end.  The  sheds  are  intended 
as  resorts  in  severe  weather,  to  allow  the 
hens  to  exercise.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  boards  form  both  the  sides  and  the  roof, 
thus  entailing  but  a  small  cost.  The  house 
may  be  of  any  desired  size,  but  sixteen  foot 
boards,  elevated  so  as  to  allow  twenty  feet 
of  space  width  on  the  ground,  will  allow 
each  roosting  apartment  to  be  four  feet 
wide  and  each  shed  to  be  six  feet  wide. 


ESTIMATING  THE  PROFITS  FOR  POUL- 
TRY. 

But  few  persons  consider  the  profits  from 
poultry  by  comparing  them  with  the  capi- 
tal invested,  hence  the  result  is  that  many 
are  not  satisfied  though  a  large  profit  may 
have  beeu  derived  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
vestment made.  When  a  flock  is  fed  with 
the  refuse  from  the  table  the  hens  are  ca- 
pable of  appropriating  and  saving  that 
which  would  otherwise  "be  wasted,  and 
though  in  fact  an  expense  has  been  In- 
curred, as  the  refuse  possesses  a  certain 
value,  but  the  hens  provide  a  market  for  it 
and  permit  of  its  being  exchanged  for  eggs. 
In  such  cases  the  hens  perform  a  double 
service  by  acting  as  scavengers  and  giving 
a  profit  also.  Others  who  keep  larger  num 
bers  and  purchase  feed,  really  make  a  large 
profit  from  what  may  be  supposed  has  been 
very  nearly  a  loss.  If  a  flock  of  twenty 
hens  give  a  gross  return  of  $25  ($1.23  each) 
and  an  expense  of  $20  has  been  incurred  in 
feeding  them,  the  profit  of  $2  seems  but  a 
very  small  sum,  yet  it  is  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  is  more  than  is  usually  made  in 
other  pursuits.  True,  there  is  labor  to  be 
performed,  hut  it  requires  only  a  short 
period  daily,  and  the  larger  the  flock  the 
less  labor  required,  proportionately.  When 
all  the  facts  connected  with  the  expense  of 
keeping  poultry  are  considered,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  profit  is  often  made  when  least 
expected. 


COMMON  FOWLS. 

The  term  "common  fowl  "  sometimes  ap- 
plies to  very  good  stock.  At  the  present 
period,  since  much  improvement  has  been 
effected,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween the  common  and  the  good.  A  cock  ol 
any  of  the  pure  breeds  may  improve  a  whole 
flock,  and  raise  it  in  value  and  quality 
above  the  average  of  the  previous  season.yet 
the  flock  not  being  pure,  will  still  be  classed 
as  common.  All  crosses  or  grades  are  also 
placed  in  the  common  ckvs  and  especially 
when  theflock  is  made  up  of  several  breeds. 
Now,  a  common  hen  may  really  be  a  well- 
bred  hen.  She  may  be  a  cross  of  two  breeds 
and  combine  characteristics  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  pure  breeds.  It  is  because 
many  of  the  common  flocks  are  made  up  of 
good  strains  that  some  persons  consider 
that  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  pure 
breedr.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  blood  of  the 
pure  breeds  from  whence  is  derived  the 
superiority  and  excellence.  We  venture  to 
affirm,  however,  that  where  the  genuine  old- 
fashioned  dung-hill  is  kept,  the  record  will 
not  compare  with  that  of  the  grade.  But 
the  dunghill  is  nearly  extinct.  Our  breed- 
ers have  done  a  great  work,  and  even  the 
common  fowls  are  inmroved. 


f*9i  The  poultry  keeper. 
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THE  DAISY  BONE  CUTTER. 

We  give  illustrations  of  the  Daisy 
Bone  Cutter  and  the  No.  1  Bone  Mill, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  'Wilson  Brothers, 
43  Delaware  street,  Easton,  Pa.  This  fi  m 
has  been  in  existence  for  twelve  years,  and 
was  the  first  to  make  mills  for  grinding 
bones,  their  oldest  patent  being  obtained  in 
1881.  Since  that  time  they  have  secured 
other  patents,  the  last  one  being  in  January, 
1893.  Their  mills  have  been  sold  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe,  from  the  smallest 
hand  size  to  the  largest  power  mill,  weigh- 
ing four  tons,  and  grinding  forty  tons  of 
bones  per  day,  taking  in  "  the  whole  hog," 
if  it  may  be  so  expressed. 

The  Messrs.  Wilson  have  long  been 
known  to  poultryuien,  and  the  firm  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  in  the  country.  Their 
little  "Five  Dollar  Mill,"  for  grinding 
dry  bones,  oyster  shells,  grain,  etc.,  for 
poultry,  having  been  received  with  a  royal 


WILSON'S  NO.  1  BONE  MILL. 

welcome,  and  hundreds  are  in  use.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  compact  little  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery made,  being  strong  and  durable. 
Although  known  as  the  "No.  1  mill,"  yet 
its  old  familiar  name  of  the  "Five  Dollar 
Mill"  will  always  stick  to  it.  It  grinds 
dry  bones,  while  the  Daisy  cuts  green  bones. 

There  is  also  a  "  Five  Dollar  Family 
Grist  Mill"  made  by  the  Messrs.  Wilson. 
It  weighs  only  thirty  pounds,  and  is  es- 
pecially made  for  grinding  graham  flour  or 
corn  meal  for  table  use.  It  can  also  be  ad- 
justed for  cracking  the  grain  if  desired.  It 
is  a  valuable  implement  to  have  in  the 
kitchen,  as  you  can  have  fresh  graham  or 
corn  meal  when  wanted.  This  mill  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  those  made  on  the  old 
style  coffee  mill  principle.  The  grinding 
surface^  are  of  very  hard  material  especi- 
ally made  for  this  purpose  and  are  ground 
off  perfectly  true  on  emery  wheels,  and 
will  last  for  years.  The  shaft  is  made  of 
steel  and  will  noi  bend  or  break. 

Those  who  attended  the  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  shows  were  no  doubt  im- 
pressed with  ihe  working  of  the  Daisy 
Bone  Cutter,  which  sells  for  $15  without 


Wilson's  daisy  bone  cutter. 
the  stand,  or  $18  with  it.  It  is,  as  its  name 
implies,— a  daisy.  It  is  especially  made  for 
cutting  green  bone  with  meat  on,  right 
from  the  butcher,  or  offals  of  bone  and 
meat  from  the  table ;  also  cuts  vegetables 
scrap  cake,  etc.  A  glance  at  the  illustra- 
tion shows  at  once  the  principle  on  which 
the  cutter  works.  Theknive  can  be  taken 
out  when  dull,  sharpened  and  replaced  in 
a  few  minutes.  A  large  or  small  bone  can 
be  cut  up  at  once.  Very  little  pressure  on 
the  lever  is  required.  The  cutter  is  always 
ready  for  work.  Turns  easily,  cuts  fine  and 
fast.  It  is  simple  in  construction,  nothing 
to  got  out  of  order.  Can  be  turned  by 
hand — or  power,  by  running  a  belt  on  hand 
wheel.  Capacity,  by  hand,  one-half  pound 


per  minute ;  by  power,  sixty  pounds  per 
hour. 

Their  No.  10  mill,  which  weighs  2,300 
pounds,  price  $350,  requires  twenty  horse- 
power, and  bones  can  be  shoveled  right  into 
the  hopper.  This  mill  will  grind  raw 
bones,  green  or  dry,  without  any  prepar- 
ation whatever.  The  breaking  and  regrind- 
ing  are  done  in  the  same  machine,  which 
saves  the  cost  of  two,  and  with  the  auto- 
matic feed  for  regrinding,  it  runs  with  very 
little  attention,  and  ample  provision  has 
been  made  in  these  mills  in  the  way  of  ar- 
ranging a  weight  which  operates  directly 
against  the  burrs  so  as  to  allow  any  iron  to 
pass  through  without  injuring  the  mill  to 
any  very  serious  extent.  The  burrs  are  of 
the  hardest  material,  and  the  shaft,  of  steel. 
They  furnish  with  each  mill  four  extra  sets 
of  burrs,  in  addition  to  the  Screw  Feed  Burr 
for  regrinding,  without  extra  charge.  The 
breaker  burrs  break  the  bones  up  to  about 
the  size  of  corn  grains,  at  the  rate  of  from 
five  to  eight  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours  (the 
feed  arrangement  is  remove:!  when  the 
bones  are  being  broken),  after  which  the 
kfine  burrs  are  put  into  the  mil',  and  the 
Ibones  previously  broken  are  thrown  iuto 
the  hopper  and  run  through  the  fine  burrs, 
which  grind  them  iuto  meal  at  the  rate  of 
febout  three  tons  per  day.  New  burrs  can 
be  duplic  ted  at  a  small  cost  when  worn. 

And  right  here  we  wi  1  give  their  recipe 
for  making  your  own  phosphate,  which 
maybe  valuable  to  some  of  our  readers: 
Take  a  large  tub  or  barrel  and  put  into  it 
100  pounds  of  water;  add  very  slowly  and 
cautiously  forty-three  pounds  of  pure  sul- 
phuric acid.  You  must  be  very  careful 
while  handling  this  article  not  to  let  it 
touch  your  skin  or  clothing,  as  it  will  in- 
stantly blacken  the  skin  and  destroy  tl  e 
clothing  whenever  it  comes  in  coutaet; 
when  mixed  with  water  it  generates  a  very 
intense  heat.  Iuto  this  mixture  throw  100 
pounds  of  ground  bone.  The  sulphuric 
acid  instantly  attacks  and  enters  into  com- 
bination with  the  bones,  reducing  them  to 
a  pasty  condition  and  completely  dissolv- 
ing tliem.  Four  days  in  the  acid  will  re- 
duce them.  Keep  under  cover,  and  stir  oc- 
casionally while  the  process  is  going  on. 
When  completed,  dump  out  the  whole  con- 
tents on  the  barn  floor  and  thoroughly 
work  into  the  mass  four  times  its  bulk  of 
dry  bog  earth  or  dry  road  dust ;  mix  and 
pulverize  completely  with  a  woof  en 
shovel.  The  bog  earth  acts  as  a  dryer,  ren- 
dering it  easy  of  uniform  distribution. 
This  manure  is  the  most  powerful  fi  rtilizer 
in  existence,  and,  made  by  these  directions, 
the  cheapest,  as  one  ton  is  equal  to  thirty- 
two  tons  of  barn  yard  manure.  For  top 
dressing  for  grass  lands,  use  300  pounds  per 
acre;  for  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  turnips, 
etc.,  apply  450  pounds  to  be  harrowed  in  ; 
for  wheat,  rye,  oats  or  barley,  400  pounds 
per  acre,  in  the  drill,  mixing  with  the  soil, 
or  harrow  in  the  soil. 

Their  improved  Farm  Mill,  No.  3,  weight 
300  pounds,  price  $00,  will  grind  raw  bones, 
greasy  or  dry;  also  corn  in  the  ear  and 
small  grain.  Is  the  most  complete  mill  for 
the  farmer.  The  burrs  are  held  in  place  by 
weight  and  lever,  same  as  the  large  power 
mills.  The  burrs  are  so  constructed  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  run  the  bone  through 
the  mill  more  than  once,  grinding  it  fine  the 
first  time.  Capacity,  from  600  to  1,000 
pounds  of  bones  in  ten  hours ;  grain  five  to 
twelve  bushels  per  hour;  can  be  run  with 
a  one,  two  or  four  horse  power.  Every 
mill  guaranteed  to  work  satisfactorily.  This 
mill  is  ju-st  the  thing  for  making  super- 
phosphate on  the  farm,  as  well  as  grinding 
bones  for  food.  It  is  very  cheap,  consider- 
ing its  uses. 

Their  No.  7  Bone  Mill,  price  $150,  grinds 
raw,  green,  or  dry  bones,  and  also  corn, 
cob  and  grain,  and  their  "  Oriole "  Farm 
Grist  Mill,  price  $25,  weight  150  pounds, 
can  be  operated  by  hand  or  power.  Its  ca- 
pacity is  five  to  eight  bushels  per  hour,  and 
an  extra  set  of  burrs  is  furnished  with  each 
mill.  It  grinds  corn  meal  and  graham  flour 
fine  enough  for  table  use. 

Messrs.  Wilsoa  make  a  special  business 
of  bone  and  grist  mills,  and  have  a  icputa- 
tion  second  to  no  other  house  m  the 
country. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  but 
it  is  worth  fifty  dollars. 


LICE-PROOF  ROOST. 

A  roost  that  serves  to  protect  the  fowls 
from  lice,  sent  us  by  S.  H.  French,  Ardmore, 
Pa.,  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  in  which 
A  is  the  floor,  B  the  roost  (made  of  2x3 
scantling)  and  C  C  iron  rods  or  wooden 
posts  as  preferred.  Half-inch  iron  rods  are 
better,  as  an  old  fruit-can  may  be  attached 
(see  D  D)  by  being  soldered  to  the  rods,  the 
tops  of  the  cans  being  open.  These  cups 
are  kept  half  full  of  coal-oil  or  crude  petrol- 
eum. The  rods  are  made  to  pass  through 
the  ends  of  the  roost,  and  the  roosts  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  by  moving  an  iron  peg 
(E  E),  a  few  holes  being  drilled  iu  the  rod 
for  that  purpose,  or  the  roost  may  be  lifted 
off  when  neoessary.  The  roost  should  not 
touch  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  roost  is 
a  protection  against  lice,  and  may  itself  re- 
ceive an  application  of  coal  oil  occasion- 
ally. It  may  be  of  any  length  desired,  and 
should  not  be  very  high,  as  the  lower  the 
roost  the  better  for  the  birds  in  jumping  on 
or  off.  It  will  save  our  readers  much  hard 
work  and  annoyance  in  summer. 


Probably  Sulphur  30  will  clear  up  tl  e 
difficulty.  This  remedy  acts  best  in  tl  e 
higher  potency. 

39.  My  hens  have  the  following 
symptoms:  Hiccough,  wheezing,  one  eye 
closed  witli  watery  discharge,  small  tumors 
form  near  eye  and  nostril  and  in  some  cases 
the  mouth  is  affected.  Have  used  red 
pepper  in  food,  carbolic  acid  in  drinking 
water,  also  copperas  and  assafoetida,  am) 
have  fumigated  houses  with  tar  and  sulphur 
and  whitewashed  them.  After  all  this  I 
find  new  cases  every  day.  G.  W.  L. 

Rancocas,  N.  J. 

This  seems  to  be  a  form  of  roup,  and  for 
this  disease  nothing  has  a  record  equal  I 
Spongia  15. 

In  all  cases  use  remedies  as  directed 
above. — Farm  Journal. 


INQUIRIES  IN  HOMEOPATHY. 

30.  Some  of  my  young  turkeys  become 
droopy  and  do  not  follow  the  rest  to  the 
fields.  Their  heads  become  pale  and  they 
have  a  sickly  look.  Have  given  them  car- 
bolic acid  iu  their  food  and  in  their  drink- 
ing water.  J.  S.  W. 

Gardenville,  Pa. 

Stop  the  carbolic  treatment  and  give 
China  3.  If  they  do  not  brighten  up 
within  a  week  give  Ferrum  30.  Be  sure 
they  are  not  lousy.  At  night  by  strong 
light  look  on  their  heads,  under  and  on  out. 
side  of  their  wings,  and  if  lice  are  seen,  dip 
the  finger  in  kerosene  and  moisten,  slightly 
the  down  on  the  head,  throat  and  wings  and 
replace  under  their  mothers. 

31.  The  heads  and  throats  of  my  chickens 
swell  and  their  eyes  water.  What  can  I  do 
for  them  ?  E.  C.  R. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Belladonna  3  seems  to  be  indicated  in 
this  phase  of  what  is  commonly  called  roup. 


SELLING  THE  BROILERS. 

The  best  prices  are  obtained  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  and  for  particular 
sizes  and  woights.  Early  in  the  year,  the 
demand  is  for  the  smallest  chicks  that  can 
be  used,  those  as  small  as  half  a  pound 
sometimes  bc-ing  called  for,  but  the  thre<- 
quarter  pound  sizes  are  mostly  preferred. 
They  begin  to  come  in  demand  about  the 
middle  of  February,  the  old  hens  holding 
the  market  at  low  prices  until  neurly  up  to 
that  period.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of 
adult  fowls  begins  to  diminish  and  the  prices 
increase,  a  slight  demand  begins  for  very 
early  chicks,  which  seem  to  take  the  place 
of  squabs,  and  the  prices  are  then  often 
very  high, sometimes  reaching  $1  per  pound, 
while  fifty  cents  is  considered  not  up  to 
the  average.  As  the  season  advances  the 
larger  sizes  are  in  demond,  those  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  pounds  being  preferred, 
with  prices  higher  per  pound  the  smaller 
the  chick.  April,  however,  is  the  best 
month  for  high  prices,  one-pound  chicks 


lice-proof  roost. 


If  you  have  not  had  the  bound  volume 
for  1892  you  cau  get  it  now. 


The  sick  birds  should  be  kept  apart  from 
the  llock,  in  clean,  sunny  quarters  not  ex- 
posed to  the  winds. 

32.  Some  of  my  fowls  mope  about  for 
awhile  and  finally  die.  Upon  examination 
after  death  their  liveis  are  found  to  be 
greatly  eularged.   What  is  the  remedv  ? 

h.  M.  n. 

Letcher,  South  Dakota. 
Mcrcurious  Iod.  3  will  probably  be  useful 
in  this  and  like  cases. 

33.  A  number  of  flocks  in  this  vicinity 
have  been  afflicted  with  diarrhoea.  Please 
give  remedy.  Mrs.  J.  G.  K. 

Granger,  Iowa. 

For  diarrhoea  in  hot,  dry  weather  give 
Bryonia  3;  for  diarrhoea  following  a  cold, 
wet  spell  give  Dulcamara  3. 

34.  My  young  turkeys  are  dying  rapidly 
of  a  disease  like  catarrh,  that  closes  up  their 
nostrils  and  compels  them  to  breath  through 
the  mouth.  They  cough  and  strive  to  clear 
their  heads  without  effect  and  after  a  few 
days  die  of  suffocation.  J.  W.  C. 

Scotlsville,  N.  Y. 

Try  Spongia  15  for  a  week,  and  if  not 
effectual  give  Murcurius  Corrosive  15. 
It  is  well  m  such  cases  to  clean  off  the  hard 
scab  from  the  nostrils  and  annoint  with 
lard. 

35.  Our  fowls  first  get  lame  in  one  leg 
and  in  a  few  days  in  the  other.  They  eat 
well,  look  well  and  to  all  appearance  are 
healthy,  but  cannot  walk.  J.  S.  F. 

Island  Station,  Col. 

Give  Rhus  Tox.  3,  or  Ledum  3. 

36.  Tell  me  what  to  do  for  chickens  that 
drink  lots  of  water  and  then  die  right  away. 

Herrickville,  Pa.  D.  H.  P. 

Give  Arsenicum  6. 

37.  My  laving  hens  have  the  following 
symptoms:  They  seem  to  want  to  vomit 
all  the  while,  a. white  froth  runs  from  the 
mouth  and  they  have  diarrhoea. 

W.  A.  K. 
Arsenicum  C  seems  to  be  indicated. 

38.  A  blindness  seems  to  be  coming  on 
some  of  my  hens  gradually.  They  appear 
well  otherwise  and  will  cat  when  I  hold  the 
food  up  to  them.  L.  T. 


often  bringing  seventy-five  cents  each,  but 
between  one  and  two  pound  weights  are 
mostly  desired.  The  demand  is  very  great 
when  asparagus  is  in  season,  and  the  prices 
continue  well  up  until  June,  but  usually 
begin  to  decline  about  the  first  of  May. 
Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  successfully 
raise  chicks  to  a  marketable  age  in  winter, 
but  it  is  fpr  that  reason  that  the  prices  are 
usually  high,  and  if  only  half  the  brood 
can  be  saved  they  will  pay  for  the  labor. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  DISEASES. 

Many  of  our  readers,  in  writing  us,  de- 
scribe the  ailments  of  their  birds  and  then 
ask  what  the  disease  is.  In  order  to  assist 
them  we  will  give  the  symptoms  of  the  fol- 
lowing diseases.  Remedies  are  being  given 
in  eacli  issue,  but  we  append  a  few  also. 

Cholera  is  known  by  great  thirst,  pale  or 
black  comb,  nervousness,  an  anxious,  wish- 
ful appearance,  greenish  droppings,  debility 
and  rapid  prostration.  Give  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  a  mixture  of  ten  drops  carbolic  acid 
in  a  gill  of  water,  mix  all  their  food  with 
such  water,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  con- 
centrated tincture  of  red  oak  bark  to  the 
food  for  ten  fowls.  Give  the  acid  water 
once  a  day,  in  the  morning  and  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  a  mixture  of  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  red  oak  bark  tincture  in  a  gill  of 
water,  at  night.  If  preferred  the  acid  and 
red  oak  bark  tincture  may  be  added 
together,  in  a  gill  of  water. 

Roup  shows  discharge  at  the  nostrils, 
very  foul  odor  of  the  breath,  sometimes 
hoarse  breathing,  and  loss  of  appetite. 
Give  a  warm,  dry  place;  inject  two  drops, 
daily,  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  water  and 
one  part  bromo-chloraluin  in  each  nostril, 
and  give  the  bird,  o  ice  a  day,  in  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  water,  two  grains  bromide  of  potash 
and  one  grain  of  quinine. 

The  above  are  the  two  principal  con- 
tagious diseases.  A  healthy  bird  always  has 
a  briirht  scarlet  red  comb. 
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FATTENING  THE  FOWLS. 

When  the  bens  have  ceased  laying  and  are 
to  be  marketed,  select  those  that  are  to  be 
kept  over,  place  the  others  in  a  small  yard 
and  allow  them  a  comfortable  roost  at  night 
Sive  them  plenty  of  water  and  gravel,  feed 
four  times  a  day,  and  keep  the  coop  and 
yard  very  clean.  What  you  desire  is  to  get 
them  fat  hi  the  shortest  time  possible,  for 
if  they  are  confined  too  long  they  will  lose 
weight  instead  of  gaining.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  turkeys.  Ten  days  is 
long  enough  to  keep  them  up,  and  as  soon 
as  they  bygi:i  to  lose  appetite,  send  them  to 
market.  Induce  them  to  eat  by  changing 
the  food  frequently,  which  is  better  than 
the  French  method  of  cramming  them. 
The  early  morning  meal  should  consist  of 
boiled  potatoes,  made  thick  with  corn  meal, 
fed  warm.  During  the  day,  keep  grass  be- 
fore them  all  the  time,  and  feed  wheat.  At 
night, give  whole  corn  and  let  them  fill  their 
crops  full.  Every  other  day  give  corn  meal 
mixed  with  sour  milk,  with  a  little  charcoal 
in  it.  As  fowls  can  be  fattened  very  quickly 
in  this  manner,  much  time  may  be  saved, 
and  they  should  be  shipped  so  as  to  arrive 
at  their  destination  in  good  condition,  as 
many  persons  take  great  pains  to  fatten 
their  fowls,  but  ship  them  in  coops  desti- 
tute of  any  conveniences  for  feeding  and 
watering  them,  thus  losing  some  on  the 
journey  and  failing  to  realize  the  best 
prices. 

FEEDING  IN  TROUGHS. 

A  feeding  trough  has  no  place  in  a  poultry 
yard,  and  although  it  has  been  in  use,  per- 
haps, for  centuries,  it  is  time  that  it  be 
abolished.  A  hen  should  never  be  fed  grain 
in  any  form  unless  she  is  forced  to  bunt 
and  scratch  for  it.  If  a  trough  must  be 
used  it  should  be  only  for  soft  food,  given 
early  in  the  morning,  and  in  quantity  only 
to  half  satisfy.  The  great  damage  done  by 
keeping  a  trough  in  the  poultry  yard  con- 
sists in  the  inducement  on  the  part  of  the 
poultrymau  to  keep  food  before  the  fowls 
all  the  time,  which  is  a  great  detriment  to 
egg  production.  When  the  bens  are  allowed 
to  walk  up  to  the  trough  at  will  and  help 
themselves,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
eat,  the  consequence  being  that  they  become 
as  fat  as  seals,  and  will  not  lay.  During  the 
day  the  hens  should  be  fed  sparingly,  so  as 
to  keep  them  constantly  searching  for  food, 
but  at  night  they  should  be  given  all  they 
can  eat.  A  hen  soon  becomes  debilitated 
when  overfed,  breaking  down  prematurely, 
laying  soft-shell  eggs,  and  having  no  dispo- 
sition to  do  anything  but  sleep.  One-half 
the  difficulties  in  poultry  keeping  are  due  to 
overfeeding;  not  that  the  hens  should  not 
be  fed  liberally,  but  that  they  should  never 
be  fed  so  well  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
receive  more,  and  to  hunt  for  it,  also. 


CHOLERA  IN  TURKEYS  AND  PEA-FOWLS. 

The  turkey  and  pea-fowl  will  not  eat  if 
taken  with  the  cholera,  and  hence  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  treat  them,  as  they  must 
be  forced.  The  cholera  makes  sad  havoc  in 
a  flock  of  either  kind,  being  more  danger- 
ous with  them  than  with  hens.  The  best 
remedy  is  carbolic  acid.  Add  twenty  drops 
to  a  gill  of  water,  and  with  the  water  mix 
together  meal  and  shorts,  slightly  parched 
or  browned,  and  force  a  tablespoonful  of 
such  soft  food  down  their  throats  twice  a 
day.  Give  no  water  to  drink  at  all.  If  it 
is  given,  however,  add  ten  drops  of  the 
acid  to  each  gill  of  water.  Keep  the  sick 
birds  in  a  dry,  warm  place,  and  separate 
from  the  others. 


RED  PEPPER  FOR  POULTRY. 

Red  pepper  should  never  be  given  in  large 
quantities.  The  practice  of  putting  red 
pepper  in  all  the  soft  food  should  be  dis- 
carded. Tbe  best  effect  from  its  use  is 
when  it  is  given  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
half  a  grain  for  each  fowl  is  sufficient.  If 
given  constantly  the  birds  become  habitu- 
ated to  its  use,  and  it  then  does  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  only  a  temporary  stimulant 
and  serves  best  when  the  birds  are  not  in 
full  health.  Sulphur  should  also  be  given 
cautiously.  The  best  regular  tonic  is  the 
Douglass  mixture  in  the  drinking  water, 
and  it  is  cheap,  costing  about  five  cents  a 
gallon,  composed  of  one  pound  copperas, 
two  gallons  soft  water  and  an  ounce  of 
sulphuric  acid,  a  teaspoonful  being  added 
to  each  quart  of  drinking  water. 


GLUTTING  THE  MARKET. 

In  a  month  or  two  the  annual  glut  of  the 
poultry  will  b?gin.  But  this  alludes  to  in- 
ferior fowls,  and  the  low  prices  are  due 
more  10  the  mismanagement  of  the  shippers 
than  to  any  other  cause.  There  is  never  a 
"  glut "  of  first-class,  choice  stock,  properly 
cooped  and  sent  to  market  in  an  attractive 
manner.  If  100  birds  are  crowded  into  a 
coop  that  should  only  hold  half  that  num- 
ber, and  in  a  condition  which  prevents  them 
from  eating  or  drinking,  with  filth  all  under 
them,  they  will  find  the  market  full.  But 
although  prices  are  usually  low  at  this 
season,  there  are  plenty  of  buyers  for  the 
choice  birds. 


fail  at  one  time  may  do  well  at  another. 
We  must  look  for  "the  cause  beyond  the 
hens,  and  for  that  purpose  we  conducted 
some  experiments  at  different  periods  of 
last  year. 

Taking  eggs,  from  an  incubator,  that  had 
been  tested  after  four  days  incubation,  we 
placed  a  dozen  fertile  eggs  under  one  hen 
and  a  dozen  infertile  eggs  under  another. 
Tbe  one  with  tbe  fertile  egss,  after  the 
fourth  day,  began  to  come  off  frequently, 
due  to  the  animal  beat  of  the  eggs,  which 
raised  the  temperature  so  high  that  the  hen 
was  compelled  to  cool  them,  while  the 
other  hen  havingeggs  that  must  be  heated 
by  herself  only,  remained  closely  to  her 
nest.  We  then  changed  the  eggs,  giving  the 
first  hen  the  eggs  that  had  been  given  to  the 
second  hen,  and  to  the  second  hen  were 
given  the  eggs  that  were  in  the  nest  of  the 


respect.  If  the  wings  are  cut,  you  may 
safely  conclude  they  are  good  flyers,  and  iJ 
tbe  males  have  long  spurs,  you  may  know 
they  are  aged.  Look  carefully  on  the 
bodies  for  lice,  and  if  the  birds  are  in  a  coop, 
notice  the  droppings,  which  should  be  of  a 
mixed  color.  If  the  hens  in  the  coop  move 
about  quickly  and  the  combs  are  bright, 
you  will  have  passed  over  one-half  the 
points  of  selection,  as  health  is  the  first  ob- 
ject. Select  those  that  are  heavily  feafh- 
ered  and  with  as  small  combs  as  possible, 
as  they  will  stand  the  cold  we.itl.er  well, 
and  do  not  take  any  that  arj  moalting. 
Never  buy  the  cock  with  the  hens,  but  first 
procure  your  hens  and  send  off  for  a  pure- 


bred cock  of  the  breed  you  prefer,  and  I  bus 
secure  uniformity  in  the  chicks. 


TWO  STORY  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

The  design  of  the  poultry  house  illus- 
trated in  this  issue  is  from  Mr.  Henry 
Price,  Kenton,  Ohio,  and  in  describing  it  he 
says:  "  I  believe  it  is  a  model  house,  and 
may  be  built  of  any  size.  The  main  build- 
ing is  15x30  feet  and  the  back  building 
15x15  feet.  At  first  I  had  stationary  boxes, 
and  eggs  could  be  taken  out  without  going 
in  among  the  hens,  but  when  once  I  got 
lice  in  the  house,  I  saw  the  folly  of  station- 
ary boxes.  I  then  used  boxes  like  illustra- 
tion, which  hang  on  the  wall,  or  may  be  on 
the  floor.  If  the  box  gets  lousy,  carry  it 
outside  and  burn  the  straw  and  refuse 
right  in  the  box,  as  it  is  made  of  wire.  The 
dusting-boxes  are  shown  at  AA  (ground 
plan),  and  CC  are  the  water  dishes,  BB, 
etc.,  the  nest-boxes  andDD  the  doors.  The 


TWO-STORY  POULTRY-HOUS1C. 

other.  The  conditions  being  reversed,  the 
first  hen  remained  closely  on  the  nest  while 
the  other  was  compelled  to  cool  her  eggs. 
This  experiment  was  made  with  several 
lots  of  hens. 

The  conclusions  are  that  the  hen  is  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  temperature  of  the 
eggs,  and  that  she  will  not  expose  her  eggs, 
unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  hunger,  if 
there  is  insufficient  warmth,  but  that  if 
every  egg  contains  a  chick,  or  a  majority  of 
them  are  fertile,  the  auimal  heat  of  the 
bodies  of  the  chicks  in  the  eggs  will  cause 
the  heat  to  rise  above  that  required  for  in- 
cubation, just  as  happens  with  an  incuba- 
tor. Of  course,  there  are  some  hens  that 
are  contrary,  and  others  that  are  driven 
from  the  nest  by  thirst,  hunger,  vermin, 
fright,  or  some  other  unfavorable  condition, 
but  the  chicks  assist  to  hatch  themselves 
after  the  tenth  day,  and  the  hen  regulates 
her  conduct  as  much  by  the  conditions  af- 
fecting the  eggs  as  by  her  individual  inclin- 
ations. 

We  have  before  discussed  the  above  sub- 


BONES  AND  BONE  MEAL. 

For  laying  hens,  bones  that  have  beer 
coarsely  ground  are  excellent,  as  they  art 
digested  and  used  as  food.  They  provide 
the  necessary  phosphates  and  also  lime  foi 
the  shells  to  a  certain  extent ;  they  also  con- 
tain a  proportion  of  nitrogen.  Bones,  when 
sharp,  also  serve  as  grit  for  masticating  the 
food  in  the  gizzard,  thus  rendering  a  service 
as  well  as  providing  the  materials  for  the 
the  production  of  eggs.  For  very  small 
chicks,  bone  meal  is  better,  and  the  finer  the 
bone  meal  the  easier  it  is  digested  by  the 
chicks.  Some  persons  buy  the  ground 
bone,  sift  it,  use  the  coarse  part  for  hens 
and  the  finer  parts  for  chicks.  Fresh  bones 
are  much  better  than  bones  that  are  dry,  as 
they  contain  a  certain  amount  of  meat  and 
gelatine.  Bones  are  very  cheap,  consider- 
ing their  value,  as  the  hens  will  not  eat  a 
very  large  quantity  at  one  time,  but  if  fresh 
or  pounded  bones  are  broken  to  sizes  that 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  TWO-STORY  POULTRY-HOUSE. 


perches  are  on  the  upper  floor,  which  is 
made  of  matched  boards,  and  slanting  to  the 
front  side  of  the  elevation,  where  the  drop- 
pings roll  out,  or  may  be  swept  out, 
through  an  opening  running  the  whole 
length,  and  which  may  be  closed  by  a  board 
or  door  on  hinges." 


WHY  SOME  HENS  HATCH  WELL. 

The  following  will  explain  the  reason 
why  some  hens  make  good  hatches  while 
others  do  not  bring  off  a  single  chick.  As 
with  the  incubator,  the  good  and  bad 
hatches  depend  upon  the  kind  of  eggs. 
The  extract  below  is  from  the  2T.  H.  Mirror. 
It  says : 

Why  is  it  that  some  hens  hatch  but  a  few 
chicks  while  other  hens  bring  off  full 
broods  ?  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
fault  is  with  the  hens,  but  a  hen  that  may 


ject  in  this  journal,  but  present  the  extract 
because  it  gives  the  whole  matter  in  a  few 
words.  Hatching  does  not  depend  so  much 
on  the  heat  imparted  by  the  hen  as  by  the 
generation  of  animal  heat  in  the  eggs.  One 
egg  helps  to  hatch  the  next;  the  greater  the 
number  of  fertile  eggs,  the  better  all  of  the 
chicks  will  hatch.  The  same  applies  with 
the  incubator. 


PURCHASING  HENS  FOR  LAYING. 

When  you  wish  to  add  to  your  stock,  be 
careful  to  select  from  well-known  yards, 
as  you  may  easily  bring  both  lice  and  dis- 
ease into  your  flocks.  To  examine  the 
hens,  first  look  at  the  comb,  which  should 
be  a  bright  scarlet  red,  thus  indicating 
health.  The  legs  come  next,  and  should  be 
free  from  scales  or  scurf,  and  clean  in  everv 


can  easily  be  swallowed,  the  hens  will  con- 
sider them  quite  a  treat  and  consume  a 
large  quantity.  They  can  be  broken  much 
more  readily  when  heated  in  an  oven. 

The  introducM  >a  ot  new  breeds  of  fowls 
is  only  a  temporary  benefit,  unless  care  is 
taken  to  breed  them  with  purity  or  to 
cross  only  with  design  for  a  specified  pur- 
pose, and  then  killing  all  these  crosses  as 
soon  as  their  purpose  is  accomplished.  A 
great  majority  of  complaints  that  hens  dc 
not  pay  come  from  those  who  years  age 
used  crosses,  and  have  continued  to  breed 
from  them.  Their  projeny  are  poor  lay- 
ers, subject  to  disease  and  are  generally 
worthless.  Returning  to  pure  blooded 
fowls  is  the  only  resource  of  those  whose 
flocks  have  got  in  t bis  condition. 
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FRESH  EGGS  FOR  INCUBATORS.- 
GUINEAS. 

MRS.  A.  L.  SMITH,   PRINCETON,  INDIANA. 

I  want  to  echo  Dr.  Walter  P.  Sanders' 
communication.  He  tells  the  story  just  as 
I  would  do  it.  I  have  had  about  the  same 
experience  in  regard  to  the  moisture  and 
the  keeping  of  regular  heat.  1  used  one  in- 
cubator for  seven  years,  and  thought  if  I 
would  get  one  of  the  new  machines,  with 
all  the  late  improvements,  I  would  not  be 
troubled  with  chicks  dying  in  the  shells 
when  fully  grown,  but  all  the  same  trouble. 
I  do  hope  experience  will  discover  what  is 
the  cause  of  the  incubator  chicks  dying  this 
way.  If  the  chicks  that  hatch  out  were 
weak, then  I  would  think  it  was  because  of 
the  artilicial  incubation,  and  that  only  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest "  came  out,  but  those 
that  do  come  out  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
grow  right  off  and  do  well.  I  thought  I 
would  try  one  experiment,  and  that  was  to 
date  every  egg  as  laved,  and  I  noticed  that 
the  majority  of  the  dead  eggs  were  the  older 
dates.  When  we  set  hens"  we  usually  have 
a  setting  of  fresh  eggs,  but  in  using  in- 
cubators, we  have  to  save  up  the  eggs  for 
three  weeks, while  the  others  are  incubating, 
and  though  they  are  turned  and  cared  for, 
yet  it  might  be  that  the  chicks  are  weaker 
and  are  not  able  to  pip  the  shell,  but  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  others,  as  I  do  not 
lay  much  stress  on  this  theory  until  I 
would  experiment  more  on  this  line;  and 
until  we  discover  how  to  prevent  this  mor- 
tality of  full  grown  chicks  in  the  shell*, 
incubators  are  at  a  discount.  I  intend 
using  one,  if  I  only  get  fifty  per  cent.,  as  I 
can  then  get  my  work  done  sooner,  and 
with  less  trouble,  though  with  the  sacrifice 
of  a  large  number  of  eggs. 

An  item  in  the  last  Poultry  Keeper 
in  regard  to  guineas,  saymg  that  their  flesh 
was  dark,  and  that  they  do  not  sell  well, 
applies  only  to  the  pearl  guinea.  The  flesh 
and  skiu  of  the  white  guinea  is  as  white  as 
chickens,  and  they  are  very  early  layers. 
My  guineas  have  "been  laying  for  a  week  or 
two,  before  the  first  week  in  April.  They 
»lso  breed  well  wnere  there  are  a  number 
of  females  with  one  male.  Last  year  I  had 
about  one  dozen  females,  and  three  or  four 
males.  They  did  their  own  hatching,  late 
in  the  season,  and  some  of  the  hens  would 
come  up  with  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  young 
ones.  As  I  did  not  want  to  raise  many,  I 
took  all  the  eggs  I  could  find,  except  from 
three  or  four,  and  they,  with  some  I  missed 
finding,  raised  over  sixty  birds,  as  tine  ones 
is  I  ever  saw.  We  have  had  guineas  to 
eat,  and  I  have  sold  a  number  of  pens,  and 
iiave  plenty  left  to  raise  from.  They  are 
great  foragers,  and  get  their  own  support, 
and  are  good  friends  of  the  farmer.  Every 
orchard  ought  to  have  a  flock  of  these  hand- 
some birds.  The  restaurants  like  to  get 
them  as  a  substitute  for  wild  game,  which 
they  resemble  in  taste. 


HOW  MONSTROSITIES  ARE  PRODUCED. 

A.  W.  K.  KING,  AURORA,  ILL. 

Noticing  "  A  Great  Curiosity  "  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  wish  to 
state  that  such  things  have  happened  be- 
fore. I  will  try  to  explain  how  such  mon- 
strosities are  produced.  In  the  first  place, 
an  egg  yelk,  separated  from  the  hen's  ovary 
was  fructified  as  ordinarily.  The  egg  was 
lowered  into  the  duct,  and  enveloped  by  the 
albumen  (the  white),  and  sinking  lower  still 
by  the  calcareous  protecting  shell.  But, 
instead  of  being  laid  as  ordinarily,  the  egg 
was  detained  in  the  duct  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  me.  It  is  probable  that  this 
may  have  been  the  first  effort  of  a  young 
hen,  or  one  of  the  first  ones  ;  or,  again,  an 
egg  produced  by  a  very  fat  hen,  obesity 
very  often  causing  inability  to  lay  the  de- 
veloped egg,  especially  with  Cochins  and 
Brahmas.  The  fructified  egg  being  detained 
as  described,  had  reached,  in  consequence  of 
the  blood  heat  at  which  it  was  kept  in  the 
duct,  a  certain  stage  of  incubation,  perhaps 
the  sixth  or  seventh  day ;  so  I  judge  from 
Mr.  Sanford's  letter.  At  that  stage,  the 
egg  shell  havi:ig  bacome  soft  again,  the  egg 
freed  itself  ami  was  laid  by  the  hen.  So 
much  with  reference  to  Mr.  Sanford's  ex- 
perience. 

I  was  repeatedly  called  upon  to  bring 
about  with  hens  the  artificial  delivery  of 
eggs  from  the  duct.  In  some  cases  the  egg 
is  carefully  drilled  by  the  operator  and 
broken.  Then  a  small  quantity  of  olive  oil 
is  injected,  whereupon  the  hen  usually  suc- 
ceeds in  ridding  herself  of  the  debris.  As 
before  stated,  Brahmas  and  Cochins  are 
much  inclined  in  this  direction.  These  two 
breeds  suffer  also  from  diseases  of  the 
ovary  in  general.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  up 
in  the  English  technical  expressions  in 
poultry  matters,  but  having  published  one 
poultry  papei  in  the  Russian,  and  one  in 
the  German  language,  and  having  kept  up 
to  one  thousand  head  of  various,  and  I  may 
say  of  nearly  every  known  domestic 
poultry,  I  have  quite  a  little  experience  in 
such  matters.  I  could  relate  to  you  some 
operations  which  I  repeatedly  and  success- 
fully performed  on  poultry,  and  of  which  I 
have  never  heard  or  read  anything  in 
American  papers. 

[We  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  Mr.  King 
will  favor  us  again  with  his  experience.— 
Ed.] 

x he  Practical  Dairyman  and  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  both  at  one  price— seventy, 
five  cents. 


A  FARMER'S  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

E.  W.  SINCLAIR,  FAIRBANKS,  ARIZONA. 

I  noticed  in  several  numbers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  plans  of  cheap  poultry 
houses,  so  I  thought  I  would  send  you  a 
short  description  of  a  new  poultry  house  I 
built  recently.  It  is  a  farmer's  poultry 
house,  where  the  hens  have  a  free  range,  so 
it  is  only  for  roosting  and  laying  in,  and  to 
be  safe  at  night.  It  is  eight  and  one-half 
feet  wide  by  seventeen  and  three-fourths 
feet  long,  with  a  double  pitch  roof  (a  single 
pitch  roof  takes  more  lumber,  and  is  not  so 
neat  to  the  eye).  I  have  the  roof  to  pro- 
ject sixteen  and  one-hall  inches  over  the 
side  walls,  which  are  six  feet  high.  The 
side  sills,  if  I  may  call  them  such,  are  1x12 
foot  boards,  With  1x3  pieces  nailed  to  the 
lower  edge  to  stiffen  it.  Then  there  is  a 
space  of  nine  and  one-half  inches,  and  a  lx.'J 
strip,  the  whole  length  with  2x2  or  2x3 
studding  two  feet  ten  inches  from  centre  to 
centre,  on  which  four  foot  lath  are  nailed 
and  then  covered  with  Neponset  paper. 
As  the  paper  is  three  feet  wide, 
the  studding  is  put  so  that  the  paper 
will  lap  one  inch,  With  a  strip  of  lath  over 
the  joint.  After  the  paper  is  on,  a  lath  is 
put  on  outside,  midway  between  the  studs, 
and  nailed  from  the  inside  through  each 
lath,  and  clinched  on  the  outside.  The  roof 
is  a  little  less  than  one-quarter  pitch,  so  as 
to  make  a  four  foot  lath  and  one  cut  in 
two,  or  six  feet  of  roof  on  each  side,  give 
sixteen  and  one-half  inches  projection.  The 
nest  boxes  are  made  of  five  gallon  coal  oil 
cans,  and  are  on  the  outside,  so  the  eggs 
can  be  collected  without  going  inside,  a 
hole  being  cut  on  the  end  of  the  building 
so  the  heu  can  enter  the  nest  from  the  in- 
side of  the  house.  The  roof  lath  run 
straight  up  and  down,  and  on  the  sides  and 
ends  two  inches  aparh,  the  half  length 
goingnextthe  ridge,  and  the  long  length  pro- 
jecting The  paper  is  cut  to  run  from  the 
one  eave  up,  over  and  down  the  other, 
and  lath  nailed  over  the  seam  or  joint,  and 
at  the  eve.  I  used  three-penny  steel  nails. 
One  500  foot  roll  of  paper,  000  lath  and  250 
feet  of  lumber  were  used  on  the  job,  and 
there  is  enough  paper  left  to  make  it 
twenty  feet  long  if  two  good  windows 
would  be  put  in,  instead  ot  two  little  ones. 
There  was  also  a  ventilator  in  the  centre  of 
the  roof,  9x9  inside,  and  a  damper  to  close 
to  make  it  tight  when  fumigating  with  coal 
oil  and  sulphur. 

I  see  in  the  March  number  that  Carman 
&  Griffin  ask  if  there  is  a  drinking  vessel 
that  small  chicks  can  drink  out  of  without 
getting  wet.  I  can  give  a  plan  that  I  am 
using:  It  is  a  tin  trough,  one  inch  wide 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  two 
or  three  feet  long,  and  hung  against  the 
side  of  the  brooder  or  pen,  one  and  one-half 
or  two  inches  above  the  floor.  We  have  108 
chicks  feeding  and  watering  in  these 
troughs,  and  have  not  seen  a  wet  chick. 
We  give  boiled  milk  with  a  little  black 
pepper  in  the  forenoon,  and  clear  water  in 
the  afternoon,  besides  oatmeal  mush  from 
the  table,  and  bread  and  milk,  and  boiled 
wheat. 


A  LADY'S  EXPERIENCE. 


W.  M.  WELLS,  READING,  PA. 

Having  received  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  April,  and  back  numbers  sent  for,  I 
would  say  that  they  are  well  worth  the 
price  of  subscription.  As  a  practical  guide 
it  has  no  equal.  A  lady  friend  lias  an  in- 
cubator, similar  to  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
which  averages,  during  the  winter  months, 
thirty  per  cent  hatches.  Although  she  does 
not  get  more  thau  thirty-five  chicks  from 
100  eggs,  she  raises  nearly  all  that  she 
hatches.  The  eggs  are  bought  at  market, 
which  I  suppose  would  account  for  the 
small  number  coming  out.  The  brooding 
house  is  a  frame  building,  with  glass  front, 
facing  south,  ten  by  fourteen  feet  in  di- 
mension, and  there  is  a  brick  furnace,  with 
coil  of  pipe  connected  to  radiator  in  a 
heater,  made  of  one  inch  boards,  3x9  feet, 
and  four  inches  deep;  tubes  from  the  heater 
box  run  under  the  movable  hovers.  The 
runs  are  3x0  feet,  and  the  space  taken  up  by 
the  heater  is  tilled  with  sand,  which  is  re- 
newed weekly.  This  lady  has  been  very 
successful,  having  sold  chicks  in  February, 
nine  weeks  old,  that  weighed  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  ;  and  in  March,  when  three 
mouths  old,  at  two  pounds  and  over.  The 
last  two  seasons  there  are  eases  of  gapes 
which  we  cannot  account  for.  There  are 
old  carpets,  used  under  the  hovers,  which 
are  washed  daily.  There  are  no  lice  on  the 
chicks.  The  sand  used  is  taken  from  the 
hill,  and  never  used  twice.  The  only  cause 
we  can  attribute  the  gapes  to  is  the  worms 
which  we  find  in  the  sand.  She  tries  to 
prevent  the  chicks  from  feeding  on  them, 
but  with  all  the  care  taken  they  manage  to 
find  some.  Our  cure  is  the  horse  hair, 
which  seldom  fails. 


A  REMEDY  FOR  LICE. 

CUAS.  J.  REICHE,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

I  see  the  inquiry  in  your  April  issue  for 
the  best  remedy  for  killing  lice.  I  sweep  my 
house  every  morning,  and  sprinkle  the  floor 
with  coal  ashes.  The  inside  of  the  house 
is  lined  with  tarred  paper,  and  some  of  the 
paper  is  also  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  nests. 
I  also  put  insect  powder  in  the  nests  of  the 
setting  hens,  about  four  days  before  the 
hatch  is  due.  I  have  just  had  two  hens 
come  off  with  twenty-three  chicks,  and  you 
cannot  tind  any  lice  on  them. 


ROSE  COMB  BLACK  MIN0RCAS. 

GEO.  H.  NORTHUP,  RACEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

When  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Theo.  Campbell,  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  was  claiming,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  to  have  originated 
Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  I  was  greatly 
surprised  and  more  so  when  I  read  his 
claims,  for  some  of  them  directly  contra- 
dicted what  Mr.  Campbell  himself  had 
written  me,  and  what  he  claimed  in  his  ad- 
vertisements. I  believe  that  I  was  the  first 
breeder  of  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  in 
the  world,  and  as  yet  the  only  one  who  has 
succeeded  in  getting  Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorcas  of  both  sexes  without  cross- 
breeding. 1  also  believe  that  I  was  the  first 
to  mention  the  breed  in  print,  and  the  first 
to  exhibit  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  at  a 
show,  which  I  did  at  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
Decem'icr,  lSill.  There  were  ten  fine  birds 
in  the  lot  that  I  showed,  three  of  them  old 
birds,  one  of  whicli  was  a  hen  tw  >  and  one- 
half  years  old  at  that  time.  I  have  the  de- 
scription of  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas, 
which  was  published  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  Poultry  Monthly,  printed  together 
with  an  additional  history  of  the  breed, 
which  we  will  send  to  any  Poultry 
Keeper  reader  Who  will  send  a  stamp  for 
it,  or  you  may  publish  ic  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  will  fill  two  or  three  columns. 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Campbell's  article,  in 
which  he  says  that  he  has  for  years  been 
experimenting,  and  has  produced  by  scien- 
tific breeding  and  careful  mating,  a  Rose 
Comb  Black  Minorca,  but  that  he  has 
neither  birds  or  eggs  for  sale.  Now,  you 
will  see  that  he  advertises  on  paire  thirteen 
of  the  same  paper  (Poultry  Keeper  for 
April),  second  column,  and  seventh  adver- 
tisement from  top,  "Rose  Comb  Black 
Minorcas  and  Golden  Wyandottes.  Eggs 
fifty  cents  each."  In  the  Southern  Fancier, 
published  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  he  also  adver- 
tises It.  (_'.  B.  M.  eggs,  but  here  he  prefers  to 
pose  as  an  importer  rather  than  as  an  orig- 
inator. His  advertisement  appears  in  April 
number,  18 i)3,  on  page  323,  first  column, 
second  advertisement  and  reads,  "Rose 
Comb  Black  Minorcas,  Imported  Stock, 
Eggs  fifty  cents  each."  In  a  letter  to  me, 
dated  April  12th,  1893,  Mr.  Campbell  refers 
to  the  last  mentioned  advertisement,  and 
says  that  it  "is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sales  but  to  bring  the  best  and 
most  practical  fowls  on  earth  before  the 
public."  In  the  same  letter  he  says  that 
his  strain  of  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas 
were  bred  from  "  a  cockerel  sport  having  a 
rose  comb*  But  in  his  article  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  of  the  same  month  that 
his  letter  .o  me  was  written,  he  says, 
"This  fowl  is  not  a  sport,  as  the  writer 
does  not  believe  in  such  freaks." 


DRINKING  VESSELS  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

E.  W.  TALLANT,  COLDSPRING,  MASS. 

I  see  in  your  March  number  a  request 
from  Messrs.  Carman  and  Gritlii,  Charles- 
ton, 111.,  for  a  vessel  out  of  which  young 
chicks  may  drink  and  not  get  wet.  I  should 
like  to  describe  what  I  use,  with  good  suc- 
cess. 

Take  any  tin  pail  that  does  not  leak  (a 
fruit  can  will  do  if  you  can  get  the  top 
edge  perfectly  true  and  level),  discard  the 
cover  and  bale  if  any.  Then  take  a  tin 
plate  that  is  one  and  one-half  or  two  inches 
larger  in  circumference  than  the  top  of  the 
pail  or  can,  and  measure  the  depth  of  the 
rim  on  the  plate ;  then  get  the  same  distance 
from  the  top  of  the  pail  down  the  side,  and 
at  a  point  a  little  less  than  that  distance 
(say  one-eighth  of  an  inch),  punch  a 
hole  through  the  side  of  the  pail.  The  size 
of  the  hole  does  not  matter  very  much,  only 
be  sure  not  to  get  it  too  large.  A  good 
sized  awl,  or  the  point  of  a  shingle  nail,  is 
large  enough. 

Then  fill  the  pail  with  water,  place  the 
tin  plate  over  it,  and,  pressing  it  firmly  to 
the  pail,  quickly  invert  the  whole  thing. 
Set  it  in  a  pretty  level  place,  and  if  the  hole 
has  been  made  in  the  right  place  you  will 
find  between  the  pail  and  the  brim  of  the 
plate,  a  nice  little  trough  of  water,  into 
which  the  chicks  can  get  nothing  but  their 
bills.  The  trough  will  not  run  over,  nor 
the  supply  give  out  so  long  as  there  is  any 
left  in  the  pail.  Gallon  vessels  are  large 
enough  to  handle  conveniently.  I  use  this 
system  until  the  chicks  are  pretty  well 
grown,  and  when  there  is  danger  of  its  being 
knocked  over,  I  place  a  flat  stone  on  it. 


A  GODD  HATCH. 

J.  T.  KENNEDY,  PALO  ALTO,  MISS. 

I  made  an  incubator  by  plans  sent,  and 
am  well  pleased  with  it.  I  have  just 
hatched  108  nice,  healthy  chicks  from  258 
eggs  put  in  the  machine  without  testing. 
This  I  think  good,  especially  when  taking 
into  consideration  the  severe  and  sudden 
changes  of  weather  during  the  time  of  the 
hatch  ;  sometimes  freezing,  and  perhaps  the 
next  day  warm  enough  to  be  comfortable 
without  fire.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  using  an 
"  improved  patent  machine,"  hatched  at  the 
same  time  120  chicks  from  212  eggs,  being 
about  fifty-nine  per  cent.,  which  was  about 
seven  per  cent,  less  thau  my  hatch  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper  machine.  I  find  that 
by  using  an  extra  drawer,  with  solid  bot- 
tom and  glass  front,  it  makes  a  No.  1 
brooder — a  run  being  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  machine  for  feeding,  etc.  Of  course, 
it  could  not  be  used  as  a  brooder  if  another 
hatch  is  to  be  started  right  away.  I  am 
using  mine  as  a  brooder,  as  the  chicks  will 
be  two  or  three  weeks  old  by  the  tlrue  I  am 
ready  to  start  the  machine  again. 


COMPARISON  CAN'T  BEAT  IT. 

*"        O.  P.  PHILLIF3,  AMO,  INDIANA. 

In  an  editorial  in  March  number  of 
Poultry  Keeper,  under  the  heading 
"Comparison  Can't  Beat  It/'  the  editor 
comments  on  the  scoring  of  some  Brown 
Leghorns,  said  to  have  been  exhibited  by 
me  at  the  recent  Indianapolis  Show,  and 
uses  the  supposed  difference  in  the  score 
cards  to  pimmel  the  innocent  little  card 
upon  which  the  "honest"  judges  recorded 
their  work — upon  which  the  worthy  editor 
does  not  mean  to  reflect.  I  have'  no  idea 
from  what  source  the  information  (?)  was 
obtained,  but  I  do  know  that  the  article 
was  so  erroneous  that  in  justice  to  the 
judges,  the  cards,  the  novice  and  myself, 
the  article  demands  notice  and  correction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cockerel  referred  to 
was  not  a  Brown  Leghorn,  but  a  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  sole  cause  (pre- 
sumably) of  the  great  difference  in  scores, 
was  the  shade  of  color,  a  difference  which 
would  have  existed  in  just  as)  great  a  de- 
gree had  the  bird  been  judged  by  compari- 
son. 

Again,  the  pullets  said  to  have  averaged 
three  points  higher  by  Pierce  than  by 
Barker,  actually  scored  just  two-eighths  of 
one  point  higher  on  the  average. 

Now  I  never  yet  saw  a  reason  for  attack- 
ing the  score  card  that  could  not  be  given 
with  equal  force  against  comparison.  Birds 
may,  and  do,  meet  in  competition  at  one 
"comparison  show,"  get  their  ribbons,  and 
at  the  next  show  the  awards  are  reversed, 
or  perhaps  the  former  winners  are  knocked 
out  entirely.  This  is  often  the  case  under 
the  same  judge.  If  you  want  to  right, 
fight  causes  and  not  results.  Place  the 
blame  where  it  properly  belongs,  and  work 
where  you  can  do  good. 

Make  a  Standard  that  does  its  own  inter- 
preting, and  compell  judges  to  follow  it  or 
disqualify  them.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  judges  do  not  and  cannot  judge  alike. 
The  first  reason  is  on  account  of  the  Stand- 
ard not  being  explicit  enough.  Then,  a 
bird  will  not  show  up  the  same  at  tw& 
different  times.  Place  it  in  a  show  coop, 
or  on  a  barrel,  or  in  any  other  unnatural 
position,  and  to  one  judge  it  may  show  a 
squirrel  tail,  and  in  ten  minutes,  under 
another  judge,  may  show  a  tail  all  right  in 
shape.  Even  the  tendency  of  men  not  to 
see  alike  two  different  times  has  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  all  apply  with  as  equal  force 
to  comparison  as  to  the  score  card. 

Now,  I  will  say,  for  the  benefit  ot  the 
"  uovice,"  that  the  first  prize  Brown  Leg- 
horn cockerel  at  Indianapolis  was  scored 
by  judges  Pierce,  Barker  and  Hewes,  and 
varied  only  one-half  point  from  highest  to 
lowest,  and  condition  was  accountable  for 
this  slight  variation.  Furthermore,  the 
winning  pullet  at  the  same  place  scored 
the  same  by  both  Pierce  and  Barker. 
"Verily,  there  is  education  in  this  for  the 
novice,  and— "  Comparison  can't  beat  it." 

[Thanks.  We  got  our  information  from 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Phillips  to  a  party 
ill  Virginia,  but  if  we  are  in  error  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  corrected.— Ed.] 

A  GOOD  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 

CHRIST  BROS.,  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

Being  subscribers  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  noticing  an  article  in  which 
some  parties  would  like  to  know  of  a  good 
drinking  fountain  or  vessel,  we  would  say 
that  one  made  as  follows  would  answer 
their  purpose: 

Take  a  piece  of  galvanized  iron,  about 
three  feet  long  (or  any  length  desired), 
three  and  one-half  inches  wide,  and  bend 
into  V  shape.  Solder  a  piece  of  tin  on  the 
ends,  about  two  inches  wide,  at  the  bottom,, 
and  running  up  to  one  and  one-half  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  trough.  Then  nail  a 
small  strip  of  wood,  about  three-eighths  of 
on  inch  square,  above  the  top  of  the  trough 
by  punching  holes  in  the  end  pieces,  leav- 
ing just  space  enough  for  the  chicks  to  get 
their  heads  in  to  drink. 

We  have  been  hatching  chickens  with  in- 
cubators for  over  four  years,  at  the  rate  of 
400  to  600  per  month,  from  January  1st  to 
May  1st  of  each  year,  and  have  lost  quite  a 
number  of  chicks  by  getting  wet,  until  we 
used  the  above  described  drinking  vessel; 
and  must  say  that  since  using  it,  which  is 
about  two  years,  we  have  not  lost  two  per 
cent,  by  getting  wet,  and  never  lost  ten  per 
cent,  of  those  hatched. 

ROOSTS  AND  PLATFORMS. 

W.M.  H.  VAN  DORKN,  BUCKINGHAM,  ILLS. 

I  am  often  highly  entertained  by  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  Poultry  Keeper  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  different  plans  in 
caring  for  fancy  poultry,  their  "  pets,"  for 
pets  they  are  if  properly  cared  for.  One 
thing  among  others  that  i  have  changed  are 
the  roosts  and  platforms.  I  have  roosts 
sufficient  for  the  size  of  the  house  and 
the  number  of  fowls.  They  are  fas- 
tened to  two  cross-pieces,  twelve  inches 
apart,  running  about  twelve  inches  past  the 
last  roost ;  and  on  the  end  a  hinge  is  fastened 
to  the  wall  and  crosspiece,  the  front  end 
hung  in  a  wire  or  cord  supported  at  the  top 
of  the  roof.  I  use  the  flosr  for  the  platform. 
With  a  shovel  and  basket  it  is  easily  cleaned 
and  you  also  get  rid  of  a  needless  louse 
trap.  The  fowls  are  also  farther  from  the' 
droppings.  The  manure  should  too 904 
moved  dairy;  I  urn  delighted  with  tfci» 
arrangement;1  •■ 2  *'•  ■-■.»'■•"  u;Hn  «;  •• 
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"THE  SCORE  CARD  TEACHES  NOTH- 
ING." 

W.  W.  COLE,  LEROY,  N.  Y. 

I  am  an  ardent  reader  of,  and  believer  in, 
the  Poultry  Keeper;  consider  it  a  val- 
uable medium  of  instruction,  and  have 
found  the  expense  of  advertising  in  its 
columns  a  paying  investment.  The  index 
on  the  first  page  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment, for  if  this  new  feature  is  continued, 
reference  to  past  volumes  for  remedies  for 
diseases,  plans  of  houses,  incubators, 
brooders,  methods  of  feeding,  care  of  fowls, 
etc.,  can  be  readily  found  without  waste  of 
time. 

We  have  admired  the  editor  of  thePouL- 
try  Keeper  for  one  reason  in  particular — 
he  has  always  seemed  to  us  achampiou  of  the 
novice.  The  columns  of  the  paper  are  open 
to  articles  written  for  the  object  of  instruc- 
tion, beneficial  to  any  classs  of  its  readers. 
Having  been  a  breeder  of  fancy  fowls  but 
three  years,  we  consider  ourselves  in  the 
novice  line,  and  as  such  would  like  a  few 
instructions  either  by  the  editor  or  others. 
Such  instruction  will  benefit  a  large  class 
of  readers  who  are  anxious,  eager  and 
willing  to  be  taught  how  to  determine  the 
quality  of  any  thoroughbred  stock  they 
may  chance  to  possees. 

Of  course,  even  a  novice  can,  by  observa- 
tion, learn  which  of  his  fowls  excel  in  egg 
production ;  which  seem  to  be  in  the  finest 
general  condition,  a  d  could  readily  choose 
those  which  to  him  look  the  most  beauti- 
ful. But  how  is  he  to  determine  which  to 
choose  for  the  show  room?  After  showing 
birds,  if  they  receive  no  prize,  either  first, 
second  or  third,  how  is  he  to  know  if  he 
chose  approximately  correct,  or  was  en- 
tirely off  the  line  ?  Our  yearning  for 
knowledge  in  this  respect  was  quickened 
by  an  article  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  entitled,  "The  Mystery 
of  Scoring."  In  this  article  it  is  stated  that 
at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Show,  held  Febru- 
ary 1st  to  6th,  the  birds  were  scored.  That 
a  certain  bird  having  been  scored  by  the 
best  known  judge  in  the  country,  and  the 
score  card  being  misplaced,  the  bird  was 
again  scored,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hours. 
On  comparing  the  two  cards  it  was  found 
that  they  differed  three  points.  It  is  stated 
that  the  object  of  the  article  is  to  show 
that  "the  seore  card  teaches  nothing  and 
misleads  the  novice." 

Since  we  embarked  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness we  have  studied  the  "  Standard  of 
Perfection  more  or  less.  Have  occasionally 
endeavored  to  put  the  knowledge  thus 
gained  to  a  practical  test,  by  scoring  a  bird 
that  had  already  been  scored  by  a  compe- 
tent judge,  and  then  comparing  cards.  We 
have  been  congratulating  ourselves  on  ad- 
vancement made,  and  picturing  to  our- 
selves future  world-renowned  fame.  But, 
alas,  our  efforts  have  been  in  vain,  for  here 
before  us  is  the  answer  to  our  future 
hopes:  " The  score  card  teaches  nothing, 
and  misleads  the  novice." 

Under  our  present  dejected  state  of  mind, 
in  trying  to  make  our  way  clear,  the  fol- 
lowing inquiries  suggest  themselves : 

1st.  Does  a  judge,  we  will  say,  for  in- 
stance, "the  best  known  judge  in  the 
country,"  when  scor  ng  a  bird,  use  the 
knowledge  he  has  gained  from  the  "  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection  "?  If  so,  and  he  makes  a 
difference  of  three  points  in  two  hours, 
would  it  be  advisable  for  a  novice  to  try  to 
learn  from  the  "Standard  of  Perfection" 
how  to  score  his  own  birds  ? 

2d.  If  the  judge  makes  a  difference  of 
three  points  in  two  hours,  what  would  be 
the  result  if  he  waited  a  week  after  mis- 
placing the  first  card  ?  Is  three  points  the 
limit,  or  would  the  liability  of  difference 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
time,  for  instance,  a  difference  of  252  points 
in  a  week  ? 

3d.  Are  such  mistakes  or  differences  of 
rare  occurrence,  or  are  they  very  common  ? 
If  of  rare  occurrence  (the  best  of  us  are 
liable  to  mistakes),  then  the  general  result 
of  the  work  of  judges  would  not  be  far  out 
of  the  way,  and  the  score  card  would,  afier 
all,  be  something  of  an  educator.  But  these 
mistakes  must  be  very  common,  for  it 
states  "the  score  card  teaches  nothing." 
Then,  if  we  have,  for  instance,  100  birds 
scored  that  do  not  vary  more  than  three 
points,  the  ten  highest  scoring  birds  are 
liable  to  be  the  poorest  scrubs  of  the  entire 
lot. 

4th.  If  "  the  best  known  judge  in  the 
eountry"  will  make  such  a  blunder,  by 
using  the  score  card,  can  he  use  the  knowl- 
edge he  possesses  in  any  other  way  and 
come  to  a  more  perfect' result,  or  is  the 
knowledge  itself  at  fault,  and  must  he  be- 
gin again  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  of 
poultry  fame,  and  educate  himself  in 
some  different  school?  Is  it  not  desirable 
for  the  novice  to  start  in  the  right  school ? 
And  would  not  the  man  who  would  start 
us  right  be  a  benefactor  ? 

5th.  If  the  knowledge  this  "best  known 
judge  in  the  country  "possesses  is  all  right, 
and  the  score  card  alone  is  at  faulr,  is  the 
transformation  necessary  to  enable  the 
man  to  see  a  bird  twice  alike,  after  a  lapse 
of  two  hours,  a  quick  or  slow  process  ? 
Could  he  make  a  flying  switch  with  his 
knowledge  on  the  right  track,  or  is  the 
change  a  difficult  and  laborious  one? 

The  poultry  business  is,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  many,  only  in  its  infancy.  The 
army  of  new  comers  each  year  are  the  ones 
who  wiU  help  to  make  its  future,  and  are 
the  ones  who  are  helping  the  trade  of  those 
who  began  earlier.  The  competition  in 
as  io  other  things,  is  liable  to  become 


more  as  the  volume  of  business  increases. 
We  desire  to  know  when  we  have  a  good 
thing  how  to  distinguish  it  from  a  poor 
one,  that  we  may  successfully  compete 
with  others.  If  "the  score  card  teaches 
nothing,  could  there  be  any  written  record 
that  might  be  used  by  a  judge  that  would 
educate  the  novice  ?  If  not,  how  would  it 
do  for  models  to  be  made  of  the  successful 
fowls  that  carry  away  the  grand  specials, 
the  models  to  be  sold  to  the  aspiring  novice 
and  studied  at  his  leisure.  Or  the  birds 
themselves,  after  having  outlived  their 
usefulness,  might  be  carefully  skinned  and 
stuffed  and  used  as  models  by  those  unable 
to  possess  the  living  specimens.  This  last 
remark  is  not  copyrighted.  I  will  not  even 
offer  it  as  a  suggestion,  feeling  too  modest 
to  offer  any  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Will 
someone  instruct  us  who  knows  ? 


BABY  BIDDIES  AND  BROODERS. 

E.  f.  fales,  AUDUBON,  IOWA. 

Although  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  a  defender  of  the  advertisers  of  "  delu- 
sions, snares,  and  life  and  hope  destroyers" 
in  the  shape  of  improperly  constructed 
brooders,  yet  I  feel  constrained  to  take  ex- 
ceptions to  a  remark  of  Fred  Grundy,  in  an 
article  in  the  December  number  "of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  which  you  credit  to  the 
Prairie  Farmer.  In  the  spring  of  1891 1 
hatched  quite  a  goodly  number  of  chicks, 
and  transferred  them  directly  to  my 
brooder,  the  floor  of  which  was  good  four- 
teen inches  above  the  floor  of  the  house.  At 
one  of  the  brooders  I  erected  a  very  steep 
inclined  plane,  which  almost  amounted  to 
a  ladder,  with  a  nice  little  hand  rail  or  bal- 
uster. Now,  they  did  not — after  the  man- 
ner of  young  bipeds  of  a  higher  order- 
slide  down  the  baluster  to  th3  destruction 
of  their  clothing  and  bodies,  nor  yet  did 
they  very  often  apply  their  hands  to  the 
rail,  but,  like  very  sensible  "  baby  biddies," 
in  a  very  decorous  manner,  though  rather 
nimbly,  they  very  soon  found  their  way 
down  that  "ladder  "  to  the  drinking  foun- 
tain to  slack  their  thirst  for  the  first  time, 
ere  they  were  in  the  brooder  two  days,  and 
tbey  required  no  urging  to  return"  to  the 
berth  deck.  Now  they  may  have  been  a 
very  intelligent  lot  of  chicks,  aud  it  may 
have  been  Mr.  Grundy's  luck  to  deal  with 
chicks  not  so  intelligent,  but  mine  rather 
seemed  to  like  it,  and  would  caper  up  and 
down  their  stairway  as  if  they  enjoyed  the 
f  uu  as  much  as  beavers  or  boys  do  the  fun 
of  sliding  down  hill  on  the  snow  and  climb- 
ing up  again. 

One  of  my  pens  of  seveu  Birred  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullets  gave  me  seventy  eggs 
in  February,  which  is  two  and  five-tenth 
per  day.  To  the  14th  of  March  they  have 
given  me  four,  five  aud  seven  per  day, 
which  I  think  satisfactory.  Should  I  be 
satisfied  with  their  work  in  February? 
[Yes.— Ed.] 

I  would  like  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  be- 
ginners in  poultry  raising,  "  if  there  are  any 
here  to-night,"  that  I  believe  I  have 
"  broken  "  or  cured  my  flocks  of  the  vicious 
habit  of  egg-eating.  I  made  nest  eggs  of 
plaster,  mixed  with  carbolic  acid.  I  also 
gave  them  the  acid  on  the  "  half-shell," 
i.  e.,  soaked  shells  in  the  acid  (crude  is 
cheap  and  will  answer  the  purpose),  and 
put  them  in  the  nests.  A  few  applications 
were  sufficient. 

Perhaps  you  can  solve  a  little  philosoph- 
ical problem  for  me.  My  thermometer 
placed  under  a  sitting  hen  registered  103  de- 
grees, and  I  run  my  incubator  last  spring 
by  it,  with  not  the  best  results.  This  win- 
ter it  has  not  registered  so  low  by  twelve 
degrees  as  other  thermometers  about  town. 
Does  the  latter  fact  cut  any  figure  in  the 
hatching  question  ? 

[Thermometers  sometimes  get  out  of  or- 
der, and  vary  after  being  in  use.  Have  it 
tested  again. — Ed]. 

 •  

WHAT  WAS  DONE  THE   FIRST  TRIAL. 

MRS.  J.  KINNAMAN,  OLEO,  INDIANA. 

We  have  given  your  plan  a  trial,  and 
think  it  did  boss.  My  husband  bought  an 
organ  box.  It  was  a  good  one,  all  tongued 
and  grooved.  We  then  made  it  by  the  plan, 
only  a  few  inches  smaller.  We  pounded 
saw  dust  around  the  sides,  and  where  it 
was  to  go,  and  had  a  tank  made  of  good 
galvanized  iron.  Then  we  filled  with  boil- 
ing water.  After  we  got  the  heat  up  to 
where  we  wanted  it,  we  put  in  one  hundred 
eggs.  This  was  on  the  27th  day  of  February. 
On  the  third  day  we  tested  the  e<3»s,  when, 
to  our  surprise,we  saw  a  little  form  started. 
We  could,  by  means  of  a  glass,  plainly  see 
the  pulsation ;  we  tested  out  six  eggs,  and 
learned  something  each  time.  Our  heat 
ran  up  on  us  once,  aud  we  thought  we  had 
ruined  them.  Then  it  ran  down,  which 
gave  us  another  scare.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  on  the  19th  day  several  eggs 
were  pipped,  and  on  the  evening  several 
little  clears  were  out,  just  as  purt  as  if  a 
feathered  hen  had  hatched  them.  Well,  we 
got  fifty  chicks  out  of  the  ninety-eight  eggs. 
We  think  it  a  splendid  hatch  for  our  first 
trial,  don't  you  ? 

The  chicks  are  over  two  weeks  old  at  time 
of  writing  this,  and  are  splendid.  I  lost 
some;  there  being  five  weak  ones  in  the  lot 
I  lost  them.  Then  I  was  so  careful  with 
them  that  I  got  them  too  hot,  and  several 
became  prostrated,  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
eight  or  nine.  My  husband  built  a  house, 
aud  ran  gas  pipes  through  it,  under  the 
ground,  and  it  heats  it  up  nicely.  We  have 

gTavel  floor,  and  a  rijn  outside,  facie?  Mia 


south.  I  put  air-slacked  lime  on  the 
ground,  and  gravel  on  that.  A  pile  of 
clover  chaff  is  put  down  for  them  to  scratch 
in,  and  they  are  never  still. 

We  put  175  eggs  in  the  trays  again  on 
the  21st  of  March.  They  are  all  yellow 
eggs,  and  I  fear  they  will  not  haich  as  well 
as  ihe  Leghorn  eggs,  their  shell  being 
thicker.  Some  of  our  friends  saw  our 
hatcher,  aud  said  we  never  would  hatch  a 
chicken  in  that  thing — but  we  did. 

WHAT  HIS  HENS  HAVE  DONE. 

~~  F.  W.  TEMPLE,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

I  have  read  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  dif- 
ferent statements  as  to  what  small  flocks 
have  done  in  the  way  of  producing  eggs.  I 
wish  to  state  what  my  flock  of  fourteen 
hens  have  done  for  me  the  past  five  months. 
On  the  15th  of  last  November  we  got  the 
first  egg,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  did 
not  average  more  than  three  eggs  per  day, 
as  eight  were  pullets,  and  only  six  were 
two  years  old.  On  the  15th  of  April  they 
ended  the  fifth  mouth,  during  which  time 
they  laid  seventy-four  and  one-half  dozen, 
or  an  average  of  nearly  fifteen  dozen  a 
month,  besides  raising  two  broods  of 
chicks,  and  one  hen  setting.  My  house  is 
8x20,  with  glass  front  and  cement  floor ;  it 
faces  the  south,  and  is  an  extra  warm  place 
for  them  in  winter.  I  keep  sawdust  and 
clover  heads  on  the  floor  nearly  all  the 
time,  which  makes  it  much  warmer  and 
easier  to  clean.  1  sweep  it  out  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  whitewash  once  a  month. 
The  house  not  being  built  clo  -e  to  us,  the 
chickens  are  not  confined  in  nice  weather, 
as  they  have  at  least  five  acres  where  they 
can  run  at  will,  which  they  enjoy  above  all 
the  fancy  dishes  you  can  prepare  for  them. 
My  variety  is  Plymouth  Bocks,  with  three 
or  four  mixed  hens. 


ECONOMICAL  FEEDING. 

Economical  feeding  does  not  mean  to  give 
the  hens  that  which  may  be  picked  up  on 
the  farm,  nor  does  it  allude  to  food  of  in- 
ferior quality.  It  means  that  in  order  to 
procure  eggs  the  hens  must  have  food  con- 
taining the  materials  that  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  eggs.  A  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  corn  will  certainly  feed  the  hens 
well,  and  keep  them  in  a  fat  condition,  but 
there  is  a  difference  in  feeding  a  hen  for 
eggs  and  feeding  her  for  market.  A  laying 
hen  should  not  be  very  fat.  She  has  no 
use  for  an  excess  of  it.  Her  food  must  be 
rich  in  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates,  and 
consequently  should  consist  of  wheat,  oats, 
meat  and  grass,  with  ground  bone  and 
shells,  to  say  nothing  of  a  liberal  supply  of 
water,  which  largely  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  an  egg.  She  should  also  have 
dry  quarters,  with  plenty  oi  exercise  and 
pure  air.  It  will  be  found  that  by  varying 
the  food,  and  avoiding  corn  at  this  season, 
the  cost  of  the  food  will  be  lessened  while 
the  number  of  eggs  will  be  increased.  The 
aim  should  be  to  derive  the  greatest 
amount  of  produce  in  the  shortest  time 
from  the  smallest  proportion  of  food.  Not 
that  the  hens  should  be  deprived  of  food, 
but  that  it  should  be  of  the  most  appropri- 
ate kind. 


CHANGING  TO  NEW  FEED. 

The  hen  that  never  saw  sunflower  seeds 
will  probably  take  no  notice  of  them  when 
they  are  placed  before  her.  She  must, 
therefore,  be  educated  to  eat  them  by  with- 
holding all  other  food  until  hunger  prompts 
her  to  give  them  a  trial.  If.  after  she  has 
eaten  a  few,  she  turns  away  from  them,  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  allow  hunger  to 
come  upon  her  daily  before  she  will  eat 
them,  which  is  not  desirable.  The  best 
way  is  to  begin  when  they  are  young,  as  it 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  force  something 
upon  them  that  is  not  familiar  to  them, 
but  where  plenty  of  green  food  is  allowed 
they  will  take  more  kindly  to  changes  of 
grain  or  seeds. 


INFERTILE  EGGS. 

Very  often  it  is  found  that  while  eggs 
laid  bv  the  hens  in  the  spring  give  strong, 
vigorous  chicks,  later  on  in  the  season  the 
results  are  not  so  satisfactory.  This  is 
easily  explained.  Early  in  the  season  the 
cocks  are  more  vigorous,  and  if  mated  with 
a  few  hens  only,  he  will  be  nearly  as  ser- 
viceable at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, but  if  the  flock  of  hens  is  large, 
he  gradually  becomes  impaired,  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  fertilized  being  less,  until  the 
time  for  moulting  arrives,  and  then  be  is 
weakened  by  ser .  ice  and  the  renewal  qf  the 
feathers,  From  July  to  October  the  eggs 
do  not  usually  hatch  as  well,  for  the 
reasons  riven,  as  before  or  %tu>r  tbst  time, 


Brief  Rents  from  Mrs 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Preventing  Gapes. — I  see  several  parties  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  give  remedies  foi 
the  gapes.  I  think  prevention  better  than 
cure,  and  will  give  what  I  used  several 
years,  and  am  not  troubled  with  them  now 
Take  about  half  teacup  of  lard,  and  thor- 
oughly stir  in  about  one  quarter  teaspoon 
of  carbolic  acid.  When  a  brood  of  chicks 
are  out,  grease  their  bills  and  up  to  the  tor 
of  their  heads.  If  gapes  are  very  bad  ou 
the  place  it  might  be  better  to  repeat  the 
greasing  in  a  week  or  ten  days. — Mrs.  J.  A. 
Case,  New  Trenton,  Ind. 

Bowel  Trouble. — Please  tell  me  in  the  next 
Poultry  Keeper  why  I  lose  so  many 
chickens  from  bowel  troubles.  Out  of  121 
hatched  in  the  Prairie  State  Incubator,  on 
March  6th,  I  have  only  seventy  left.  Foi 
the  first  three  days  I  lost  none,  "but  they  be- 
gan to  have  yellow,  thin  discharges,  and 
many  died.  I  tried  copperas  water  and 
tincture  of  iron,  as  I  saw  recommended  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  Their  food  for  the 
first  five  days  was  rolled  oats  exclusively, 
then  bread  baked  of  wheat  bran,  corn  meal 
and  some  vegetables.  Tbey  also  have  had 
fresh  meat  and  ground  bone,  with  plenty  of 
pure  cistern  water.  I  use  Budd's  brooders 
(home  made).  I  do  not  use  a  thermometer 
in  them,  but  rely  upon  telling  the  tempera- 
ture by  using  my  hand,  and  endeavor  to 
keep  it  warm,  lessening  the  heat  as  the 
chicks  grow  older.  Gapes,  lice  and  roup 
are  strangers  to  my  flock. — Sirs.  L.  E. 
Williams,  Stanton,  Va.  [The  chicks  have 
caught  a  cold,  due,  without  doubt,  to  in- 
sufficient heat  in  the  brooders.  You  should 
use  thermometers. — Ed.] 

Full  House. — I  am  running  eleven  Poul- 
try Keeper  Incubators,  2,000  egg  capacity. 
My  house  contains  twenty-seven  pens,  and 
they  are  all  full  of  chicks.  I  must  stop 
hatching  as  I  have  no  more  room. — A  P. 
Arnold,  Vineland,  iV.  J. 

Complete  and  Reliable. — As  a  constant 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  permit 
me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  "Con- 
tents" feature,  recently  added  to  your 
publication,  aud  to  express  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  continued.  When  I  first  became 
interested  in  poultry,  as  a  matter  of  in- 
forming myself,  I  became,  at  one  time  and 
another,  a  subscriber  to  nearly  all  tne  poul- 
try publications.  As  a  result,  I  now  take 
only  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  find  it 
furnishes  complete  and  reliable  information 
upon  all  subjects  pertaining  to  poultry.— 
J.  W.  Clise,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Rupture  of  the  Reproductive  Organ.— I  am  a 

greenhorn  in  the  poultry  business,  but  I 
find  lots  of  pointers  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  had  a  curious  thing  happen  to- 
day to  one  of  my  hens.  I  saw  blood  in  the 
coop,  and  on  looking  around  saw  a  hen 
looking  as  if  she  did  not  have  a  friend  in  the 
world.  I  also  found  a  very  funny  look- 
ing thing  in  one  of  the  nests ;  it  looked  like 
a  new  potato  in  size  and  color.  It  was 
soft,  and  I  took  it  out  and  laid  it  on  a  shelf. 
Taking  my  pen  knife  I  cut  it  open,  when  a 
large  quantity  of  thick  fluid  came  away, 
and  on  the  inside  was  the  yolk  and  shell  of 
an  egg.  This  brown  covering  was  a  quarter 
of  an  iuch  thick,  and  the  yolk  was  as  hard 
as  if  it  had  been  cooked,  while  the  shell  was 
soft.  Now  what  on  earth  was  it  ?  Will  it 
kill  the  hen?— Fred  S.  Oakes,  Huron. 
Ohio. 

Fed  to  Keep  Warm.—  I  have  been  keeping 
poultry  for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  found 
after  reading  the  Poultry  Keeper  that 
it  was  very  little  I  did  know  about  chick- 
ens. I  had  been  feeding  grain  to  keep  them 
warm,  as  I  thought,  wuh  the  result  of  no 
eggs.  I  was  beginning  to  get  discouraged, 
but  will  go  ahead  with  better  prospects 
now.— Geo.  Pate,  Youngstown.  Ohio. 

Hooper's  Condition  Powders. — I  am  now  feed- 
ing Mr.  Hooper's  condition  powders,  given 
in  the  January  number,  but  his  prices 
knocked  me  silly.  There  is  not  an  article 
mentioned iu  his  formula  that  1  could  touch 
at  his  figures.  I  left  out  Horsford's  Acid 
Phosphate,  as  I  did  not  think  I  could  afford 
to  feed  it  at  sixty  cents  per  pound.  He 
quotes  linseed  meal  at  two  cents  per  pound. 
1  have  to  pay  three  cents  in  100  pound  lots, 
and  so  on  all  the  way  through.  His  seven- 
teen and  one-half  pounds  cost  him  $1.19. 
My  three  pounds  cost  me  fifty  cents.  I 
cannot  understand  how  he  can  feed  meal  at 
two  cents  per  pound,  or  anything  else  at  a 
like  price,  and  get  a  profit  from  it,  feeding 
it  as  a  regular  ration,  as  he  claims  he  does. 
— if.  H.  Martin,  Belphos,  Ohio. 

Color  of  Young  Chicks.— Iu  December,  1891, 
a  friend  loaned  me  a  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  in  it  was  the  description 
of  the  chicks  of  different  breeds  the  first 
day  or  two  out  of  the  shell.  I  showed  how 
differently  they  looked,  in  color  especially, 
when  they  are  feathered.  My  White 
Plymouth  Bocks  often  hatch  out  as  dark 
as  the  barred  variety,  but  when  feathered 
are  pure  white.  Some  of  the  people  whe 
see  the  dark  chicks  think  they  are  not  pure 
I  never  had  a  chick  vet  but  has  feathered 
pure  white  in  every  feather.— H.  J.  firyan, 
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Seventy  per  Cent  Hatohes.— I  raised  200 
chicks,  hatched  by  an  incubator  I  made  my- 
self. I  had  about  seventy  per  cent, 
hatches.  A  lot  of  the  chicks  died  as  they 
were  ready  to  come  out  of  the  shell.  Mv 
incubator  is  run  by  a  lamp. — Hugh  Spittal, 
Black  Heath,  Canada. 

Poultry  in  California.— I  saw  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  March  that  G.  W.  Dun- 
can, Sedalia,  Mo.,  would  like  to  hear  from 
poultry  raisers  in  California.  We  came 
here  two  years  ago  from  Allen  county, 
Kan.,  and  have  better  success  in  raising 
poultry  here  than  we  did  in  Kansas.  Last 
year  we  bought  a  Santa  Ana  Incubator  and 
Brooder,  and,  in  four  hatches  with  the  incu- 
bator, averaged  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  fer- 
tile eggs.  We  had  fairly  good  success  in 
raising  the  chicks.  Our  worst  enemy  is  the 
roup.  We  feed  oats,  Egyptian  corn,  wheat, 
etc.  Our  neighbor,  Mr.  F.  Hardesty,  of 
Orange,  Cal.,  in  March  Poultry  Keeper, 
has  a  sad  story  to  tell  and  hope  he  may 
have  better  success  this  year.  We  think 
the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best  poultry 
paper  published.  I  eudorse  what  S.  L. 
Skivers  says  about  it  becoming  a  weekly. — 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Smith,  McPherson,  Cal. 

The  Moisture  Question— I  am  in  the  poultry 
business  on  a  small  scale,  and  like  to  get  all 
the  good  information  I  can  in  regard  to  the 
business.  I  see  some  very  interesting  ar- 
ticles in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  In  yourDe- 
cember  number,  Fanny  Field  savs  "  don't 
use  any  moisture  for  seven  days.''  I  don't 
understand  this  theory.  I  want  to  know  if 
there  is  not  as  much  moisture  in  a  hen  the 
first  seven  days  as  in  the  next  fourteen  ?  I 
am  running  an  incubator,  and  put  the 
moisture  pan  in  when  I  start  the  machine, 
and  I  have  very  good  success.  I  have  run 
my  machine  three  years,  and  batched  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  eggs.— J".  M.  Tu'l,  Council 
Grove,  Kan. 

Poultry  on  Town  Lots.— I  have  four  town 
lots;  and  have  just  started  in  the  poultry 
business  for  pleasure  and  profit.  My  wife 
and  I  are  quite  interested  in  the  raising  of 
fancy  poultry.  We  shall  try  to  keep  about 
four  distinct  breeds,  and  the  best  that 
money  will  buy.  Our  favorites  are  White 
Leghorns,  for  layers ;  Plymouth  Rocks,  for 
market;  Indian  Games,  for  table,  and  Pit 
Games,  for  style  and  sport.  I  have  a  yard 
80x295  feet,  divided  into  four  yards  of  equal 
size;  think  I  have  room  for  twenty-five 
hens  and  two  cocks  in  each  yard.  I  have 
one  house  10x66  feet,  with  the  different 
compartments  built  after  my  own  design — 
warm,  plenty  of  light,  etc.  1  have  wintered 
about  seventy  chickens,  and  not  one  of  them 
had  a  frosted  comb.  Of  course,  you  know 
this  is  not  the  warmest  climate  in  the 
United  States,  getting  twenty-six  degrees 
below  zero  some  of  the  time.  I  shall  build 
another  house  the  same  size  as  the  above, 
this  summer,  and  another  year  I  will  be  in 
shape  to  put  some  good  stock  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

All  Men  Equal. — I  consider  the  Poultry 
Keeper  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished, and  find  It  a  great  aid.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  articles  in  it  I  do  not  agree 
with,  but  then  "  all  men  were  created  equal, 
but  not  alike."  I  would  like  to  send  you  a 
small  article  on  an  amateur's  idea  of  the 
score  card  if  you  consider  it  advisable. — 
Frank  Breed,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  [We 
would  be  pleased  to  have  your  article  on 
the  score  card  matter. — Ed.] 

Likes  it  Best  of  All.— Your  paper  was 
recommended  to  us  by  our  son,  Dr. 
Ganoung,  of  Lincoln,  he  having"  seen  it 
there  and  thought  it  the  best  of  all  poultry 
papers  he  ever  saw.  I  sent  forall  the  num- 
bers for  1892,  and  subscribed  for  this  year. 
We  like  it  very  much,  and  find  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  in  all  the  numbers. 
We  have  only  forty  hens,  mostly  Plymouth 
Rocks,  but  want  to  keep  a  larger  number 
a«  soon  as  we  can  build  a  poultry  house. — 
W.  J.  Ganounj,  Cortland,  Neb. 

Corn  Feeding.  I  see  in  the  April  Poul- 
try Keeper  that  the  corn  question  is 
creating  some  interest.  We  would  like  to 
give  you  our  experience.  In  the  spring  of 
1892  we  had  about  forty  heus  and  received 
only  two  or  three  eggs  a  day.  But  we  can 
account  for  that  now,  for  we  did  not  feed 
much  else  but  corn.  The  heus  were  very 
fat.  Now  we  have  fourteen  hens,  and  in 
February  received  twelve  and  three 
quarter  dozen  eggs.  In  March,  nineteen 
and  three-quarter  dozen,  or  an  average  in 
March  of  over  seventeen  eg^s  each.  We 
feed  a  little  corn  meal,  boiled  blood  and 
bone  for  the  morning  feed,  and  cooked  oats 
at  night.  We  would  not  feed  much  of  the 
cornmeal  if  we  had  wheat  bran  or  some 
substitute.  Our  hens  are  only  in  good 
active  condition,  and  not  fat.  We  know 
from  experience  that  corn  alone  is  not  the 
proper  food  for  laying  hens.  However,  we 
feed  a  little  whole  corn  at  night  in  very 
cold  weather— J?.  E.  Edwards,  Redding, 
Iowa. 

Granulated  Oatmeal.— In  the  March  Poul- 
try Keeper  I  noticed  a  short  article  from 
J.  H.  Hughes,  Kautz,  Pa.,  giving  his  man- 
ner of  feeding  young  chicks,  and  speaking 
a  good  word  for  granulated  oatmeal.  I 
can  heartily  endorse  what  he  says  regard- 
ing it,  having  used  it  the  last  two  seasons, 
and  never  found  anything  in  the  feed  line 
that  answered  the  purpose  or  suited  me 
better,  Mortimer's  Prepared  Feed  excepted. 
These  two  articles,  with  a  few  stale  bread 
crumbs  occasionally  for  a  change,  const i- 
tuts  my  entire  feed.    All  are  fed  In  a  dry 


state.  I  would  say  to  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  try  it  this  season  and 
then  send  in  your  verdict. — R.  II.  Martin, 
Delphos,  Ohio. 

Equalized  the  Heat.— AVhen  I  ran  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  Incubator  I  found  that  there 
was  from  two  to  three  degrees  difference 
in  the  heat  in  back  and  front,  the  back  being 
the  highest ;  and  that  wheu  it  came  to  hatch, 
the  back  eggs  would  hatch  first  and  best. 
To  remedy  this,  so  that  all  parts  would 
hatch  alike,  I  cut  off  the  egg  drawer  so  that 
the  park  which  holds  the  eggs  would  be  sep- 
arate from  the  part  which  holds  the  saw- 
dust. The  drawer  was  in  two  parts— one 
held  the  eggs  and  one  the  sawdust ;  then  I 
could  take  out  the  egg  drawer,  turn  the 
eggs,  etc.  The  part  that  had  been  froat  I 
put  back,  like  a  plug,  thus  all  the  eggs  got 
the  same  amount  of  heat,  and  the  hatch!  g 
was  a  great  deal  better.  If  any  one  of  your 
readers  do  not  understand  this  way  of 
fixing  the  egg  drawer,  I  will  send  the  draw- 
ings of  it. — II.  D.  Ioes,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Big  Laying.— My  White  Wyandottes,  five 
hens  and  a  cock,  are  tine  birds.  They  gave 
me,  in  January,  twenty-four  eggs  each,  and 
twenty-two  eggs  each  in  February.  They 
began  laying  last  November. — J.  A.  Boyce, 
Allegan,  Mich. 

Sandy  Soil. — I  have  twenty  acres  of  black 
soil,  but  mean  to  trade  it  for  sandy  soil, 
and  make  a  business  of  poultry  raising.  I 
am  doing  well  with  my  Light  Brahmas,  but 
I  am  afraid  of  the  continued  dampness.  I 
do  not  know  of  a  poultry  farm  near  here, 
but  the  majority  of  farmers  keep  from 
twenly-five  to  two  hundred  fowls. —  C.  II. 
King,  Grand  Park,  No  State 

Left  the  Eggs  Alone. — I  had  a  hatch  last 
week,  and  the  chicks  are  doing  fine  so  far. 
I  did  not  turn  the  eggs  during  the  entire 
hatch.  After  the  eggs  were  in  the  incuba- 
tor five  days,  I  tested  them,  put  the  egg  tray 
back  and  then  did  not  touch  them  again  un- 
til I  took  out  the  chickens.  I  had  a  fairly 
good  hatch.  I  did  not  use  any  moisture  of 
any  kind,  and  kept  the  air  tubes  all  closed. 
There  is  not  much  trouble  in  hatching  this 
way.  I  was  experimenting  a  little,  and  am 
satisfied  that  a  good  batch  can  be  obtained 
by  not  touching  the  eggs,  only  to  test  them. 
— F.  0.  Burrows,  Cortland,  Ohio. 

Hen  Was  Too  Fat — I  keep  about  twenty- 
eight  hens,  a  cross  between  White  Leghorns 
and  Brahmas,  which  my  wife  assists  in  car- 
ing for.  She  feeds  them  every  night,  and 
brings  in  the  eggs.  A  few  nights  ago  she 
brought  in  a  very  large  egg,  but  perfect  in 
shape.  It  weighed  five  ounces.  When  she 
broke  it,  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  white 
came  from  it,  inside  of  which  was  an  ordin- 
ary sized  hard-shelled  egg.  The  other  egg 
wheu  broken  was  found  to  be  perfect. — 
James  B.  Berry,  Pawlucket,  R.  I.  [The 
cause  of  the  abnomal  egg  was  that  the  hen 
was  too  fat  and  overfed.— Ed.] 

Cured  Crop  Bound. — About  four  weeks  ago 
I  noticed  that  one  of  my  hens  had  an  abnor- 
mally large  crop,  and.  appeared  unwell. 
Upon  examination  I  found  her  crop  was 
hard  and  unyielding,  a  pretty  good  sign 
that  she  was  crop  bound.  I  immediately 
made  a  small  incision  in  her  crop,  and  care- 
fully removed  the  contents,  which  consisted 
of  a  sample  of  everything  around  the  place, 
except  the  house  and  barn.  I  then  sewed 
both  the  crop  and  outer  skin  with  white 
silk,  and  kept  the  hen  shut  up  for  two 
weeks,  feeding  a  very  little  soft  food.  The 
obstruction  was  a  piece  of  gristly  bone, 
four  inches  long.  The  hen  is  well  and  lay- 
ing nice.  I  think  your  paper  is  the  "  ne 
plus  ultra"  of  poultry  papers. — Horace 
Sessions,  Summons'  Landing,  Mich. 

Worth  a  "V."— I  received  a  few  samples  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  it  that  I  subscribed,  and 
would  not  do  without  it  for  a  "  V."  Some 
poultry  journals  send  no  samples  unless 
paid  for.  Whether  or  not  they  are  worth 
having,  I  do  not  know. —  W.S.H.  Hinkle, 
Russell,  Kan. 

It  Must  Be  Studied. — The  sample  copy  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  came  just  when  I 
was  trying  to  decide  what  journal  to  take 
this  year.  After  reading  it  I  was  not  long 
deciding.  One  feature  of  the  paper,  which 
I  think  is  very  instructive,  is  the  individual 
experience  given.  I  have  long  since  found 
poultry  keeping  a  money-making  business  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  picked  up  at  any  time,  just 
when  we  want  to  work  at  it,  or  when  prices 
advance.  It  is  a  bus.ness  that  takes  time 
and  daily  attention  to  learn.  To  manage 
poultry  profitably  when  there  is  nothing 
wrong  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what 
it  is  when  everything  seems  to  be  going 
wrong.  It  is,  indeed,  a  business  that  must 
be  studied,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  no 
doubt  helps  many.  My  experience  is  in 
keeping'  farm  poultry,  and  we  would  hardly 
know  how  to  made  a  living  on  the  farm 
without  eggs  for  market,  which  I  have 
made  a  specialty.— Hatlie  Magee,  Grant 
Lily,  Mo. 

A  Good  Beginning.— I  made  one  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubators  and  had  very 
good  luck  with  it.  Out  of  twenty-six  eggs 
I  got  twelve  nice  ohicks,  all  the  other  eggs 
being  infertile.  I  am  in  the  fancy  poultry 
business  and  think  I  can  got  good  infor- 
mation from  the  Poultry  Keeper.^- 
Iroing  D.  Rioenburg,  Talcoltville,  Conn. 

Butter  and  Eggs.— Under  the  above  head- 
ing an  article  appeared  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  think  the 
writer  favors  the  hens.  The  cows  get  two 
palls  of  corn  and  barley  eround.  for  wnlcB 


he  charges  seventy-five  cents,  and  the  hens 
get  one  bushel  of  corn  and  oats  for  which 
he  only  charges  thirty  cents.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  why  the  latter  are  so  much 
cheaper  than  the  former.  Although  I  keep 
hens  myself,  I  like  to  see  fair  play.  I  think 
he  also  charges  too  much  for  the  hay,  ami 
not  enough  for  the  mash,  etc.  Long  live 
the  Poultry  Keeper  and  its  present  edi- 
tor.— II.  S.  Cheeseman,  Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

Poultry  in  Canada.— AVe  had  it  about  as 
cold  out  here  this  winter  as  we  want  it,  but 
I  succeeded  in  getting  eight  eggs  a  day  from 
a  Hock  of  thirty  hens.  We  are  equal  to  t  he 
occasion  in  this  country,  and  find  nothing 
can  beat  a  good  sod  hen  house.  I  look  for 
the  1'oultuy  Keeper  anxiously  every 
month.-1- Harry  M.  Niece,  Alexander, 
Canada. 

Cuts  Jack  Babbits  — I  have  a  Mann  bone 
cutter.  It  works  nice  and  cuts  jack  rabbits 
up  to  perfection,  as  well  as  bones.  The 
famous  whitewasher  solves  the  lice  and 
Jigger  question  in  a  hurry.  I  believe  in 
whitewashing  once  in  a  while,  even  if  there 
are  no  lice,  for  cleanliness  goes  a  long  way 
toward  filling  the  egg  basket,  as  well  as  be- 
ing a  comfort  to  the  chickens. — Henry  Ful- 
ler, Liberal,  Kan. 


THE  COST  OF  DRESSING  FOWLS. 

As  the  birds  sent  to  market  must  be  dry 
picked,  if  killed,  and  not  scalded,  it  entails 
quite  an  item  of  labor  and  expense  to  pre- 
pare the  carcasses  so  as  to  have  them  free  of 
pin-feathers  and  make  an  attractive  display. 
Until  practice  enables  the  operator  to  per- 
form the  work  quickly,  the  disgust  of  such 
jobs  will  remain.  But  it  pays  to  dress  the 
fowls,  as  can  be  shown.  When  the  prices 
of  live  fowls  are  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
the  dressed  fowls  usually  bring  twenty-five 
cents,  or  five  cents  per  pound  more.  This 
is  a  small  difference,  but  when  a  fowl 
weighs  three  or  four  pounds,  it  adds  fifteen 
or  twenty  cents  to  the  price.  Expert  pick- 
ers will  dress  a  fowl  for  five  cents,  but,  ad- 
mitting that  it  may  cost  ten  cents  per  fowl, 
it  leaves  a  profit.  Looking  at  it  in  another 
light,  we  may  add  that  if  a  person  can  only 
dress  one  bird  in  half  an  hour,  or  twenty 
per  day,  at  five  cents  per  pound  difference 
in  price,  it  allows  from  two  to  three  dollars 
per  day  as  wages,  and  where  there  are  a 
number  of  persons  in  the  family  the  item 
becomes  a  large  one,  if  there  are  a  great 
many  fowls. 


ARE  HEAVY  WEIGHTS  DESIRABLE? 

Something  depends  on  what  the  objects 
are.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
keeping  of  the  several  breeds  of  fowls  as  In 
keeping  stock.  If  one  makts  a  specialty  of 
raising  poultry  for  market,  the  weights 
should  be  medium,  as  the  sales  are  made  by 
the  pound ;  but  if  eggs  are  to  be  depended 
on  as  contributing  a  portion  of  the  profits, 
then  weight  must  not  be  considered.  It  is 
no  disadvantage  to  have  a  large,  heavy  lay- 
ing hen,  if  weight  and  egg  production  can 
be  combined,  but  as  a  rule  the  very  heavy 
hens  are  not  good  layers.  With  stock, 
there  are  special  beef  breeds,  as  the 
Herefords,  Short-horns  and  Scotch  polled 
cattle,  while  the  Ayrshiies  and  Holsteins 
are  intended  for  milk.  These  characteris- 
tics are  of  course  impossible  with  birds, 
but,  nevertheless,  there  are  breeds  that 
excel  in  egg  production,  while  others  readily 
convert  food  into  flesh;  and  the  poultryman 
who  contemplates  the  management  of  a 
poultry  establishment  should  have  a  defin- 
ite purpose  in  view,  and  select  those 
breeds  which  best  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  poultryman  in  the  beginning, 
as  any  mistake  occasions  the  loss  of  at  least 
one  year's  time.  Henje,  do  not  aim  for 
heavy  fowls  unless  you  intend  to  make  a 
specialty  of  weight.  The  different  breeds 
all  have  their  peculiar  characteristics. 


A  FODLISH  PREJUDICE. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  incubator- 
hatched  chicks  are  inferior  to  those  hatched 
and  raised  in  the  natural  manner,  and  that 
they  are  not  suitable  for  breeding  purposes. 
Such  supposition  arises  from  ignorance. 
There  cannot  possibly  be  any  difference.  If 
a  chick  is  hatched,  it  comes  into  the  world 
fully  endowed  by  nature  to  maintain  its 
existence,  no  matter  what  the  method  of 
hatching  may  be.  But  after  it  is  batohed, 
everything  depends  upon  the  care,  AVe 
have  seon  incubator  chicks  superiqr  to 
those  hatched  under  hens,  as  also  the  re- 
verse. They  are.  wheu  matured,  eqqal  a* 
breeders  in  every  respect. 


MANAGING  FOR  EGGS. 

AVhen  the  poultryman  has  made  his  nrep- 
arations  and  begun  his  operations,  he  is 
often  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  fair 
return  in  eggs  for  the  attention  and  care 
bestowed.  The  majority  of  failures  arise 
with  those  who  have  given  the  fowls  all 
they  can  eat,  and  with  a  liberal  supply  ol 
ground  oyster  shells,  ground  bone,  gravel, 
fresh  water  and  green  food,  no  eggs  reward 
the  persevering  poultryman.  The  cause  of 
failure  is,  that  the  hens  are  over-fed.  It  is 
always  a  mistake  to  keep  food  before  them, 
and  though  a  variety  should  be  given,  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  feed  a  full  meal 
except  at  night.  If  the  food  is  so  given 
that  the  hens  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  they  have  received,  they  will  hunt 
for  more  and  keep  busily  at  work.  This 
avoids  idleness  and  prevents  them  from 
pulling  feathers,  or  becoming  too  fat.  In 
the  morning  the  soft  food  may  be  given, 
but  it  is  best  to  give  not  quite  enough 
rather  than  a  full  allowance.  Then  scattei 
but  a  few  grains  in  straw,  dirt  or  litter, 
and  let  thein  get  to  work  scratching.  At 
night  give  a  full  meal.  By  keeping  tht 
hens  warm,  busy  and  in  moderate  condi- 
tion, they  will  lay  well. 


SWELLED  HEADS  AND  SORE  EYES. 

This  se  ison  there  have  been  more  com- 
plaints of  these  difficulties  than  is  usual 
for  warm  weather,  but  the  cause  may  be 
traced  to  unusually  damp  weather  and 
cracks  in  the  poultry  house  with  draughts 
of  air  from  the  ventilators  at  the  top.  A 
little  crack  in  the  poultry  house,  if  near 
where  the  fowl  roosts,  will  cause  inflam- 
mation sooner  than  if  the  bird  is  outside. 
A  bird  can  endure  one  side  of  the  poultry 
house  open,  but  there  must  be  no  draughts. 
AVhen  hens  are  thus  affected  they  some- 
times become  entirely  blind,  and  soon  are 
too  weak  and  debilitated  to  stand  up.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  add  ten  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  to  a  gill  of  water,  and  bathe  the  head 
with  a  soft  sponge.  Feed  the  bird  on 
nourishing  food,  giving  an  allowance  oi 
meat,  and  if  the  bird  is  unable  to  eat,  force 
the  food  down  the  throat.  AVhen  the  hens 
show  signs  of  this  trouble,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  examine  the  poultry  house  for 
cracks.  They  may  be  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant as  to  escape  observation,  but  they 
will  surely  be  found  upon  careful  search, 
and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  closing  them. 
The  roof  also  should  not  be  overlooked,  as 
dryness  is  very  important. 


THIEVES  IN  THE  YARDS. 

AVhat  the  dog  is  to  the  sheep  industry, 
the  thief  is  to  the  poultrymen.  Hawks, 
owls,  minks,  rats  and  cats  sink  into  insig- 
nificance compared  with  the  midnight  ma- 
rauders who  go  forth,  bag  in  hand,  to  help 
themselves  to  the  fattest  and  best  of  tin 
flocks.  AVatchdogs,  burglar  alarms  and 
shotguns  do  not  avail,  for,  strange  to  say, 
but  few  thieves  are  ever  caught.  There  is 
one  safeguard,  however,  which  is  the 
watchman.  When  the  poultry  business  is 
a  large  one,  and  quite  an  amount  of  capital 
is  invested,  there  is  work  that  can  be  done 
at  night,  such  as  spading  the  yards,  clean- 
ing up  and,  if  brooders  are  used,  attending 
to  the  keeping  of  a  uniform  temperature. 
AVhere  small  flocks  only  are  kept,  th« 
whole  neighborhood  should  combine  tc 
hunt  down  a  thief,  even  if  a  detective  must 
bo  employed,  the  expense  to  be  borne  by 
all,  and  not  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
wronged  individual,  who  usually  allows 
the  affair  to  drop.  AVhen  a  theft  occurs  il 
is  to  the  interest  of  all  that  the  thief  bt 
caught,  for  there  is  no  knowing,  in  such  a 
neighborhood,  "whose  turn  will  come 
next." 


SANDY  SOIL  THE  BEST. 

The  poorest  and  most  unproductive  ol 
sandy  soils  are  best  for  poultry,  as  the  rains 
carry  down  the  filth,  and,  the  soil  being 
light,  can  be  easily  spaded  or  turned  over. 
The  sandy  soils  are  also  dry,  and  therefore 
such  diseases  as  cholera  in  fowls  or  gapes  iq 
chickens  are  rather  unusual,  compared  with 
the  damage  from  such  diseases  on  heavy, 
stiff  land.  Cheap  sandy  lands  can  be  put  to' 
excellent  qse  in  raising  broilers,  and  if  jt  is 
desired  to  grow  crops  on  the  land,  thp 
droppings  will  gradually  bring  it  to  a  oef, 
tain  deeree  of  fertility, 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


The  index  on  first  page  is  a  valuable  aid 
to  readers. 

You  can  get  this  paper  six  months,  on 
trial,  for  twenty-five  cents. 

We  have  a  binder— just  the  thing  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper— at  sixty  cents. 

On  our  first  page  is  a  report  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  Poultry  Association. 

Broilers  were  fifty  cents  a  pound  on 
May  1st  in  the  New  York  market. 

The  best  poultry  house  depends  upon 
the  size  of  your  pocket  book. 

Chicago  is  ready,  looking  over  the 
field,  seeking  whom  she  may  devour. 

Look  out  for  lice— and  look  very  closely 
—or  the  lice  will  break  your  business. 

Don't  send  money  or  subscription  to  the 
editor.  He  can  only  mail  it  again  to  this 
office. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Quick  edits  a  monthly  called 
Poultry  and  Pigeons,  at  92  Himrod  street' 
Brooklyn,  1ST.  Y. 

The  Poultry  Monthly  has  removed  its 
office  from  481  to  167  Broadway  (Rooms  27 
and  28),  Albany,  N.Y. 

We  do  not  sell  incubators,  birds,  eggs, 
thermometors,  or  supplies,  so  do  not  send, 
us  money  for  such. 

We  do  not  keep  a  list  of  commission 
merchants  and  know  of  no  addresses  other 
than  are  in  our  columns. 

No  one  can  be  successful  with  poultry 
who  does  not  take  a  poultry  paper.  We 
can  let  you  have  three  for  one  dollar. 

Anyone  sending  us  one  c'ollir  will  re- 
ceive three  copies  of  this  paper,  whi  h  may 
be  sent  to  hree  different  addresses. 

The  Vermcnt  ma  i  has  sold  out  his  Black 
La  gshaus,  s  i  he  says,  and  we  hope  they 
have  no  red  f  athers  on  their  plumage. 

The  so-called  recipe  for  preserving  eggs, 
which  came  from  Ohio,  is  another  J.  M. 
Bain  trick.  It  is  only  a  plan  to  get  your 
money. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Bommerscheim,  Three  Oaks, 
Mich.,  has  a  poultry  house  101  feet  long, 
ind  the  garrett  will  be  fixed  for  raising 
pigeons. 

Mr.  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 
aas  sold  Janitor,  the  first  prize  Buff  Leg. 
Horn  at  New  York,,  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Wicent, 
Marion,  Ohio,      ■  . 

■  •  Why  no-,  give  the  Billy  Goat  a  place  in  a 
poultry  show.  He  is  st  least  the  peir  of  a 
Maltese  cat,  or  a  white  raft  and  has  more 
dignity  abt  ut  him. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  will 
meet  in  Assembly  Hall,  upon  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  Oct, 
■18th,  at  10:00  o'clock  a.  m. 

ii  THEriPindLiy  P.ult  y  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
-f,(*ci;jtitai  will  h  1.1  it*  next  show  at  Findlay, 
4>J*ifl,  ^e^i^Uersai>(li^o80-h,inclu.-j.ve.  Mr. 


If  you  wish  to  get  more  than  your  money's 
wort  ,the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  fifty  cents 
a  year,  will  fill  the  bill,  and  each  issue 
should  be  saved. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Mann  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Lee  are 
now  partners  at  Milford,  Mass.,  under  the 
firm  name  of  F.  W.  Mann  &  Co.,  and  they 
propose  to  make  the  bone  cutter  business 
boom. 

Mr.  John  D.  Mercer,  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.,  presented  a  silver  cup  to  Mr.  S.  AY. 
Lobb,  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  for  the 
best  collection  of  Indian  Games  at  the  Vic- 
toria show. 

The  Incubator  and  Brooder  is  a  news- 
paper published  at  Laurel,  Del.  It  deserves 
success,  but  its  field  for  work  is  no  doubt 
restricted  if  it  is  devoted  to  artificial  incu- 
bation only. 

The  articles  on  "  Bones  as  Food,"  and 
"  Clover,"  have  before  appeared  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper, having  been  taken  from 
the  circular  of  Webster  &  Hannum,  Caz- 
enovia,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  says  we 
did  just  what  was  right  when  we  got 
"  Uncle  Mike  "  Boycr  to  take  hold  on  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 


The  Swiss  Mountain  Kennels,  German- 
town,  Pa.,  have  just  issued  a  beautiful  cata- 
logue of  their  St.  Bernard  dogs,  illustrated 
with  imported  Leader,  King  Regent,  and 
Eboracum  at  .he  he  d. 


Sunflower  seeds  contain,  in  one  hun. 
dred  pounds,  twelve  pounds  of  albuminoids, 
twenty  pounds  of  carbo-hydrates  (starch, 
etc.,)  and  twenty-nine  pounds  of  fat.  They 
should  not  be  fed  too  lavishly. 

When  the  A.  P.  A.  meets  at  Chicago,  it 
will  find  important  work  to  do  in  striking 
from  the  standard  some  of  the  breeds  now 
described  in  it,  but  which  really  do  uot 
exist.  New  breeds  should  be  put  on  five 
years  probation. 

The  Fancier,  published  by  John  D. 
Abel  &  Co.,  12  N.  Holliday  s':reet,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  is  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to 
pigeons.  It  is  full  of  beautiful  i  lustrations, 
is  an  old  publication  and  is  just  what  a 
pigeon  fancier  needs. 

Capt.  C.  M.  Griffing,  Shelter  Island, 
N.  Y.,  now  owns  all  of  the  Light  Brahmas 
of  George  Perdue.  This  flock  is  remem- 
bered as  having  won  prizes  wherever 
shown,  and  Captain  Griffing  will  not  let 
them  deteriorate  in  quality  in  his  hands. 

Eggs  of  Black  Spanish  always  hatch  well 
if  the  birds  are  on  a  range,  and  the  hens  lay 
very  large  eggs.  Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sun- 
man,  Indiana,  sent  us  a  few  letters  f :om 
parties  who  had  tested  the  eggs  of  Black 
Spanish  and  the  hatches  were  r  in  ark  able. 

So  far,  no  one  knows  who  will  manage 
the  Poultry  Department  at  Chicago.  There 
is  a  candidate  for  Superintendent  from 
nearly  every  State,  each  supposing  to  have 
a  "pull,"  while  the  candidates  who  are 
willing  to  judge  are  as  thick  as  blackberries 
in  July. 

It  is  n o  j  out  of  place  to  say  that  the 
"O.  K.  Feed,"  made  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Ba  tlett, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  consists  of  fresh  meat 
and  bone,  ready  cooked,  dried  and  g.ound 
into  me.  l.  It  is  ad~ed  to  the  other  food, 
one  pound  being  allowed  to  twenty  hen*. 
It  keeps  well. 

Three  papers  for  one  dollar :  The 
Poultry  Keeper,  Farm  Poultry  and 
Fancier's  Review.  Or  you  can  select  the 
Southern  Fancier,  Practical  Poultryman, 
or  Practical  Dairyman  in  pl  .ee  of  ei  her 
one  of  the  above  exc:pt  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
can  supply  ground  bone,  ground  meat, 
pressed  meat,  green  bones  (ground),  and 
such.  His  ''O.  K.  Food"  is  an  egg-produc- 
ing article,  and  we  use  it  extensively.  We 
mention  this  in  order  to  answer  the  in- 
quiries of  many  who  write  us.  He  is  a 
businoss  man  of  the  highest  standing  in 
Worcester,  and  makes  a  specialty  of  poul- 
try foods. 


The  Southern  breeders  claim  that  the 
Sou  h  should  have  the  nest  S  ere  ary  of 
th1  American  Poultry  Association,  and  they 
are  advoca  ing  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Bal- 
timore, for  the  position.  This  would  be  an 
admirable  choice  if  Mr.  Brown,  who  never 
desires  an  office,  will  acce,  t. 

The  market  quotations  on  new  poultry 
papers  show,  for  the  month  ending  May 
31st,  seven  new  ones,  but  sales  of  papers 
are  slow.  There  is  an  upward  tendency, 
with  prospects  of  a  decline,  however.  The 
market  seems  well  supplied  with  poultry 
literature  at  last  quotations. 

Scoring  a  bird  is  easy.  Just  begin  by 
supposing  that  tbe  bird  cannot  score  less 
than  eighty  p  ints  nor  over  100,  which 
leaves  only  twenty  points  to  deal  with.  If 
you  then  hit  the  mark  by  being  fou  ■  or  five 
points  out,  you  will  be  a' o  :t  a;  close  a: 
the  othprs  get. 

Missouri  has  determined  to  "boom" 
her  poultry  at  Chicago.  She  has  set  apa.t 
§20,000  as  premiums  on  live  stock,  of  which 
first  prize  pairs  of  poultry  receive  §15,  and 
second  prize,  §10.  It  is  what  other  States 
should  do  also.  Only  birds  entered  from 
Missouri  can  compete  for  tbese  special 
prizes. 

What  a  change  has  come  over  the  Soutlv- 
ern  Fancier  of  late.  It  seems  to  have 
jumped  up  and  flappc  !  Lis  wings  for  a  loud 
crow.  There  is  a  great  improvement,  and 
it  is  a  credit  to  the  South.  That  reminds 
us  that  the  Fancier  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  can  be  had,  together,  for  only 
seventy-five  cents. 

And  now  somebody  las  invented 
Brahma  Wyandottes.  They  have  the 
plumage  of  the  L'g'it  Brahma  with  the 
shape  of  the  Wyandotte,  the  legs  b  ing 
clean.  It  is  in  order  for  the  inventor  to 
state  that  they  are  the  best  layers  on  earth; 
b  st  for  market,  and  best  for  everything, 
as  that .s  the  way  the  other  fellows  do. 

We  are  receiving  a  great  many  letters 
asking  "  why  the  chicks  die  in  the  shells," 
— mostly  from  new  readers.  If  they  will 
send  for  the  back  issues,  from  January, 
which  will  cost  but  little,  they  will  save 
time,  expense  and  labor,  as  well  as  re- 
ceive more  information  than  we  can  give  in 
a  single  issue.  We  are  discussing  the  sub- 
ject every  month. 

Someone,  every  now  and  then,  asks  us 
where  to  get  a  regulator,  or  a  rubber  bar. 
No  regulator  can  be  made  to  adjust  easily 
to  any  and  all  kinds  of  incubators,  and  we 
know  of  no  one  wTho  makes  them.  The  reg- 
ulators on  the  incubators  differ  according 
to  the  makes.  Rubber  bars  are  sold  at 
rubber  stores.  We  know  of  no  others  who 
sell  them. 


"What  shaU  I  do  for  a  sick  hen,"  says  a 
reader  who  wrote  us,  giving  no  symptoms. 
We  carried  the  letter  to  Uncle  Mike  Boyer, 
who  wrote  the  following  prescription  : 
"  Put  a  porous  plaster  on  the  back  of  her 
neck,  and  bathe  her  feet  in  tepid  water 
three  times  a  day.  Allow  ice  on  her  tongue, 
and  let  her  eat  nothing  but  toast,  but  give  a 
cup  of  catnip  tea  at  night."  He  said  that 
the  prescription  was  on  a  par  with  the 
symptoms. 

The  Fancier's  Journal,  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  brightest  weekly  papers  of  its 
kind,  has  had  a  change  of  management.  It 
is  now  published  by  a  stock  company 
called  the  "Fancier's  Publishing  Company," 
with  the  following  officers:  President,  J. 
Frank  Perry ;  Directors,  C.  T.  Thompson, 
Henry  Jarrett  and  J.  Frank  Perry ;  treas- 
urcr,Henry  Jarrett;  Secretary  and  Business 
Manager,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt.  Mr.  Charles 
H.Mason  will  have  charge  of  the  Kennel  De- 
partment, while  Mr.  Drevenstedt  will  con- 
tinue at  the  head  of  the  Poultry  Department. 

What  makes  eggs  of  pure  breeds  so  high? 
Well,  let  us  look  over  the  field.  First,  if  a 
breeder  has  a  large  flock,  he  must  select 
only  the  best.  He  must  go  to  the  expense 
of  i  eeping  the  breeds  separated.  He  can- 
not turn  them  on  the  range,  to  mingle  with 
other  birds.  He  must  feed  cautiously  and 
regularly.  He  must  pack  the  eggs  care- 
fully, at  an  expense.  He  must  take  them 
to  the  express  office.  He  must  be  ready  to 
take  any  kind  of  abuse  for  the  least  fault  or 


mistake.  To  us  it  is  almost  surprising 
that  breeders  can  sell  eggs  at  less  than  twice 
as  much  as  they  do. 

Mr.  William  Stahl,  of  Quincy,  111. 
the  well-known  manufacturer  of  spraying 
outfits,  as  advertised  in  these  columns  from 
time  to  time,  has  published  a  number  ol 
neat  little  pbamphlets  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  spraying,  among  them  being 
"Spraying  Fruits ;  How,  When,  Where  and 
Why  to  do  it,"  "Spraying  Apple  Orchards," 
"How  to  Prevent  and  Destroy  Diseases  and 
Insects  Affecting  Grapes,"  "Insects  and 
Fungus  Diseases  Affecting  all  Varieties  of 
Small  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Crops,"  "Full 
Directions  for  Spraying  Fruits,  Vegetables 
and  Flowers,"  etc.  Any  or  all  of  these 
little  books  are  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  any- 
one who  will  ask  for  them,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  them  contains  much  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  treated,  and  in- 
formation, too,  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  farmer  and  fruit-grower  in  the 
laud.  Write  for  them  to  William  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111. 

THE  CANADIAN  POULTRY  REVIEW. 

Every  one  of  our  Canadian  readers 
should  send  for  a  sample  copy  of  this 
excellent  poultry  journal,  which  is  also  on 
our  club  list.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  II.  B. 
Donovan,  118  Victoria  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  make-up  and 
quality  of  the  paper  shows  that  he  is  the 
right  man  at  the  helm. 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

This  book  is  No.  2,  and  is  intended  to  give 
information  in  regal d  to  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  is  by  P.  H  J.icobs,  who  has 
given  incubators  his  attention  for  many 
years.  Its  price  is  twenty-five  cents,  but 
to  those  who  subscribe,  or  renew,  we  send 
the  book,  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  for  sixty  cents.  Printed  in  breviei 
type,  and  full  of  designs  and  illustrations. 

THE  SHOWS  THIS  YEAR. 

Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
different  Associations  to  combine  and  hold 
one  large  show  at  different  points.  Foi 
instance,  New  England,  at  Boston;  the 
Middle  States,  at  New  York ;  the  South,  at 
Richmond  and  Atlanta ;  the  lake  region,  at 
Detroit;  the  Mississippi  valley,  at  StLouis. 
and  the  West,  at  Denver.  It  would  save 
expense  and  time. 

KENTUCKY  GETTING  READY. 

The  Kentucky  Poultry  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting,  at  Lexington,  in  April, 
and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  J.  F.  Barbee, 
Millersburg;  Vice  President,  Prof.  A. 
Scoville,  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Secretary,  Theo. 
Campbell,  Lexington;  Treasurer,  J.  R. 
Wallingford,  Cynthiana;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Shelby  Kineade,  M.  F.  Norris,  O.  S 
Redd,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Neff,  J.  A.  Thorne. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April,  1884,  whict 
make  a  valuable  library  for  poultrymen 
Price,  §1.00,  postpaid,  for  any  one  year 
1885-86-87-88  are  bound  in  one  volume 
Price,  §2.50,  by  express  at  buyer's  expense, 
or  $2.90  by  mail,  postpaid.  They  are  al! 
substantially  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  stamp 
on  front.  Handsome  and  useful. 

PROSPEROUS. 

The  year  1892-1893  was  a  very  prosper- 
ous one  for  the  Poultry  Keeper.  We 
have  largely  increased  our  circulation ;  do 
not  owe  one  dollar ;  have  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  of  the  kind;  employ  a  large 
force,  and  we  expect  to  increase.  Electric 
lights,  electrotyping,  and  all  appliances 
are  used  in  the  building.  And,  what  is 
more,  we  are  not  afraid  to  club  with  and 
boom  other  good  papers. 

NEBRASKA  MAKES  AN  APPROPRIATION. 

Nebraska  has  appropriated,  through  her 
Legislature,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  Nebraska  State  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, the  object  being  to  encourage  the 
publishing  of  the  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Association  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  of  that  State.  If  every  other  State 
would  thus  recognize  the  importance  of  its 
poultry  industry,  there  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  people  wjjp 
are  interested. 
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POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1,  and  is  intended  as  an 
answer  to  all  the  questions  that  can  be 
asked,  and  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts. 
The  price  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  but  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Poultry 
Kekper  at  sixty  cents  we  will  send  the 
book  and  also  the  paper  for  one  year. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  SPECIALS. 

This  is  bookNo.4 — on  Diseases.  In  order, 
however,to  make  it  more  valuable, we  have 
included  many  other  subjects.  We  will 
state  that  we  have  simply  gone  back  to  thc 
old  numbers  of  the  Podltry  Keeper  and 
put  "the  best  of  them  together,"  using  the 
plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  hence  the  name  of  "Poultry 
Keeper  Special."  It  contains  thirty-two 
pages  the  size  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Price  twenty-five  cents,  but  for  sixty  cents 
we  send  it  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year.  "Poultry  KeeperSpecial,"No.  2, 
is  compiled  also  from  former  issues,  but 
the  contents  differ  from  those  of  No.  1,  and 
it  is  equally  as  valuable. 

COOKING  AN  EGG. 

Editor  Harker  in  the  Fancier's  Monthly, 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  the  following  point  on 
cooking  an  egg.  We  knew  the  fact,  how- 
ever, but  take  occasion  to  present  it  as  Mr. 
Harker  gives  it.    He  says: 

"Cook  an  egg  in  hot  water  four  minutes 
and  it  is  good  to  eat;  ten  n  inutes,  and  it  is 
tough  and  hard  to  digest;  let  it  remain  for 
half  an  hour,  and  it  again  becomes  soft  and 
digestible.  Hot  water  hasn't  had  precisely 
that  effect  on  Brother  Jacobs,  but  it  has 
by  no  meims  spoiled  hiin,  though  he  has 
been  immersed  in  it  for,  lo,  these  many 
years." 

It  is  true  that  the  best  way  to  have  an 
egg  in  a  soft 'condition  when  cooked,  is  to 
boil  it  as  directed  above.  The  egg  is  then 
more  digestible,  as  the  exposure  to  the 
heat  for  so  long  a  time  entirely  changes  its 
character.  We  give  the  above  as  an  import- 
ant point  to  those  who  cannot  eat  eggs 
cooked  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

NITROGEN  IN  GRAINS. 

One  ton  of  the  following  grains  and 
green  food  contains  nitrogen  as  given  below, 
the  estimate  being  as  to  the  proportionate 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  pounds,  removed 
from  the  soil  during  growth  : 


Wheat, 

-     41  lbs. 

Barley, 

-     32  " 

Oats, 

-     38  " 

Corn, 

-     32  " 

Peas, 

-     70  " 

Beans, 

-     81  " 

Hay, 

-     31  " 

Clover, 

-     39  " 

Milk, 

-     10  " 

Potatoes,  - 

6  " 

Nitrogen  is  important,  as  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal substance  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  albumen  of  eggs.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  ton  of  wheat  contains  more  ni- 
trogen than  does  corn,  and  that,  pound  for 
pound,  clover  contains  more  than  corn  also, 
while  milk,  though  consisting  largely  of 
water,  is  also  very  valuable.  The  above 
should  be  retained  for  comparison  in  the 
future. 

A  FEW  "FIVE  CENT"  BOOKS. 

Here  are  a  few  back  numbers  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  readers,  as  they  contain 
more  on  the  subjects  mentioned  than  any 
books  published.  Any  one  of  them  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  in  stamps : 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887  ;  October, 
1S8S,  and  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.  .(many  illustrations). 
August,  1889,  and  August,  1891.  These  two 
books  are  worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the 
cutter).  The  Wyandotte  Fertilization  of 
Eggs.   Scoring  Games.  October,  1889. 

All  about  Lice  (illustrated).  October, 
1887,  and  December,  1891.  The  latter  shows 
the  kinds  of  lice,  magnified. 

Prices  for  thc  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry 
for  every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Houghton's  (Cleveland) 
Poultry  House.  February,  1888,  Also 
April,  1892. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
Issue,   August,  1892, 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  MO. 
October,  1898. 


now  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  Much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Food.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.  October,  1891. 

The  above  books  are  almost  invaluable  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  poultry,  and 
you  get  more  information  on  the  subjects 
mentioned  than  can  be  had  from  high- 
priced  books. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  KEEPING  EGGS. 

During  an  experiment  at  the  New  York 
Experim  ent  Station,  the  eggs  were  all 
wiped  when  fresh  with  a  rag  saturated 
with  some  antiseptic  and  packed  tightly  in 
salt,  bran,  etc.  Eggs  packed  during  April 
and  May  in  salt,  and  which  had  been  wiped 
with  cotton-sced  oil,  to  which  had  been 
added  boracic  acid,  kept  from  four  to  five 
months  with  a  loss  of  nearly  one-third,  the 
quality  of  those  saved  not  being  good.  Eggs 
packed  in  bran,  after  the  same  preliminary 
handling,  were  all  spoiled  after  four 
months.  Eggs  packed  in  salt  during  March 
and  April,  after  wiping  with  vaseline,  to 
which  salicylic  acid  had  been  added,  kept 
four  and  five  months  without  loss;  the 
quality  after  four  months  being  much  su- 
perior to  ordinary  limed  eggs.  These 
packed  eggs  were  all  kept  in  a  barn  cellar, 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  each  box  vary- 
ing little  from  six  ty-six  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  each  box  was  turned  over  once  every 
two  days.  Little  difference  was  observed 
in  the  keeping  of  the  fertile  or  the  infertile 
eggs,  and  no  difference  was  noticeable  in 
the  keeping  qualities  of  eggs  from  different 
fowls  or  from  those  on  different  rations. 

SADLY  OFF. 

The  editor  of  Farm  and  Home  thus  aims 
at  the  editors  of  jo  ltry  papers,  and  in  so 
doing  he  gets  himself  in  the  mire.  Here  is 
what  he  says : 

"Many  editors  of  poultry  papers  laugh  at 
the  poultry  department  in  general  agricul- 
tural papers.  For  instance,  the  e  .itor  of 
Farm  Poultry  gravely  informs  his  readers 
that  'corn  meal  is  eighty-six  per  cent., 
almost  nine-tenths, fat,  hence  is  not  suitable 
food  for  Jaying  hens  or  growing  stock.' 
The  kind  of  corn  that  most  of  us  feed  con- 
tains only  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  fat  and  ten 
to  twelve  per  cent,  of  protein, making,  when 
fed  in  moderate  quantity,  a  cheap  and  use- 
ful artic  e  of  poultry  food." 

We  can  inform  our  excellent  friend  that 
the  editor  of  Farm  Poultry,  who  "  gravely 
informs''  his  readers  as  stated  above,  is  also 
"  gravely  correct."  Corn  contains  eighty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  eleven  per 
cant. being  water.  Of  this  only  ten  per  cent, 
is  flesh  forming  (protein),  and  seveutj-two 
per  cent,  heat  producing  (starch,  fat,  etc.) 
If  the  editor  has  found  a  variety  of  corn 
which  contains  only  five  to  six  per  cent,  of 
fat,  he  must  not  forget  the  starch  also, 
which  is  fattening.  The  editor  of  Farm 
Poultry  had  the  starch  in  view  when  he 
made  his  claim,  and  he  is  correct 

THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  POULTRYMEN. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Poultry  Society  was  held  at  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  the  second  day  of  the  show, 
with  a  large  attendance. 

The  society  has  been  doing  good  work, 
not  as  a  show  society,  but  as  a  "  helper  "  of 
the  poultry  industry  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  which  purpose  it  was  organized. 
Every  breeder  who  has  the  interest  of  the 
poultry  industry  at  heart  should  send  his 
"  mite,"  $2.0;)  ($1.00  membership  fee,  §1.00 
annual  dues),  with  his  application  to  F. 
E.  Dawley,  Secretary,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The 
society  has  already  furnished  numerous 
lecturers  at  the  grangers'  and  farmers' 
meetings,  who  have  tried  to  place  poultry 
farming  where  it  belongs  to  obtain  best  re- 
turns "  to  the  acre "  for  the  money  in- 
vested. A  committee  of  three,  Messrs. Geo. 
Peer,  Jas.  Forsyth  and  F.  A.  Fullcrton, 
was  appointed  to  interview  Hon.  Donald 
McNaughton  regarding  the  free  transfer  of 
all  poultry  designed  to  be  exhibited  at 
Chicago.  Should  this  concession  be  granted 
(as  is  probable),  the  Empire  State  breeders 
can  thank  the  N.  Y.  S.  P.  S.  for  favors  de- 
nied the  majority  of  exhibitors. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Poultry  Association  was  held  recently  in 
Agricultural  Hall,  Albany.  W.  II.  Gilbert 
was  elected  chairman.  The  World's  Fair 
Committee  asked  that  their  report  might  be 
laid  over  until  a  later  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Chicago.    Granted.    A    resolution  was 


adopted  to  fix  the  date  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing the  same  as  that  of  the  Agricultural 
Society.  The  Board  of  Directors  was  in- 
creased from  six  to  eight  members.  Oflicers 
were  then  elected  as  follows :  President, 
George  E.  Peer;  Fret  Vice  President,  James 
Forsyth  ;  Second  Vice  President,  F.W.  Full- 
crton ;  secretary,  F.  E.  Dawley  ;  Treasurer! 
W.  R.  Wheeler ;  Board  of  Directory  J.  Y. 
Bicknell,  Erie  county ;  H.  A.  Davis,  Canas- 
tota;  W.  P.  Brace,  Victor,  Ontario  count  y  ; 
S.  T.  Carpenter,  Milton,  Ulster  county  ;  S. 
D.Ely,  Rochester;  A.H.Ellis,  Willsboro 
Point;  O.T.Lewis,  Schodack  ;  W.  II.  Gil- 
bert, Richland,  Oswego  county. 

The  membership  of  the  Association  has 
increased  very  much  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  add  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  done 
about  a  World's  Fair  exhibit  until  the 
heads  of  the  department  at  Chicago  settle 
about  the  entries,  how  awards  shall  be  made, 
etc.  The  association  expects  to  send  an 
exhibit,  however. 

WHITE  SPORTS. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Clemens,  in  the  American 
Poultry  Journal,  gives  an  excellent  article 
on  white  sports,  which  we  reproduce  be- 
low, in  order  to  comment  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Clemens  says : 

"  Mr.  Jacobs  pronounces  the  White  Lang- 
slian  a  fraud.  It  may  be  so  but  good  proof 
should  be  required.  The  albino  or  white 
sport  from  black  breeds  is  by  no  means  so 
uncommon  as  Mr.  Jacobs  would  have  us 
believe.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  seen 
white  sports  from  Laced  Wyandottes, 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Black  Spanish, 
all  of  which  I  positively  knew  to  be  genuine 
sports. 

"  Why  Mr.  Jacobs  should  think  a  White 
Langshan  sport  an  improbability  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know,  although  I  fully  coincide  with 
him  in  his  opinion  of  so-called  buff  sports. 
An  albino  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a 
"  buff  sport,"  which  latter  is  not  a  proba- 
bility. As  a  breeder  of  Buff  Wyandottes,  I 
would  be  doing  my  customers  an  injustice 
by  claiming  them  to  be  a  buff  sport.  The 
fact  is  that  the  best  Buff-Colored  Wyan- 
dottes are  bred  from  specimens  of  Golden 
Wyandottes  which  were  so  defective  in 
color  as  to  come  very  near  a  buff  color. 
Buff  Cochin  blood  has  been  used  to  advan- 
tage in  the  make-up  of  the  breed  by  some 
breeders.  The  final  outcome  will  certainly 
be  a  pure  buff  breed  of  AVyandottes  and 
toward  that  end  the  breed  is  now  rapidly 
progressing.  They  are  not  superior  (prac- 
tically) to  other  Wyandottes  but  give  a 
wider  scope  for  the  satisfaction  of  taste  in 
the  matter  of  color. 

"  Speaking  of  AVhite  Langshans,  I  was 
much  surprised  while  attending  a  poultry 
show  at  Columbus  several  years  ago,  at  be- 
ing shown  a  pair  of  pure  White  Langshans, 
witli  the  dark  legs  and  unmistakable  Lang- 
shan form,  carriage  and  other  outward 
seeming.  The  breeder  who  showed  me  the 
birds  said  they  were  bred  in  his  flock  of 
Black  Langshans  and  were  quite  as  much  a 
surprise  to  himself  as  to  others.  This  was 
before  White  Langshans  were  advertised.  I 
have  now  forgotten  the  breeder's  name,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  ever  tried  to  profit  by  his 
'  discovery  '  of  a  new  breed." 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Clemens,  we  will  state 
that  it  is  a  very  singular  thing  that  while 
the  Standard  for  years  compelled  breeders 
to  discard  every  bird  that  even  had  a  white 
speck  of  feather  on  the  toe  (not  even  a  dot 
of  white  allowed  on  the  plumage),  they 
suddenly  began  to  sport  when  the  white 
plumage  was  wanted. 

It  is  strange  that  persistent  culling  of  the 
flocks,  for  fifteen  years,  in  order  to  avoid 
even  a  speck  of  white,  should  not  have  in- 
tensified the  black,  and  it  is  also  strange 
that  they  did  not  sport  sooner,  years  ago, 
before  they  were  culled  so  closely. 

Another  strange  thing  is  that  as  soon  as 
one  man  found  sports,  and  claimed  White 
Langshans,  the  birds  began  to  sport  all 
over  the  country,  after  waiting  fifteen 
years,  and  after  being  culled  out  for  even 
having  a  speck  of  white  on  the  toe. 

Mr.  Clemens  is  honest  in  his  statement 
above,  as  he  does  not  claim  a  buff  sport 
from  Wyandottes.  We  do  not  object  to 
White  Langshans,  but  we  do  object  to  the 
falsehoods  that  have  been  published,  where 
parties  "  made  "  thc  breed  and  yet  had  the 
audacity  to  stand  out  as  "  importers,"  and 
who  sought  to  injure  every  other  man  who 
was  in  thc  market  against  them.  In  making 
the  Whites,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  pro- 
portion of  mottles,  and  these  men  were 
ready  to  claim  that  the  mottles,  too,  were 
imported,  using  the  cry  of  "  stop  thief," 
While  trying  to  run  off  with  the  goods  them- 
selves, presuming  to  be  extremely  virtuous 
while  aiming  at  the  most  villainous  attacks 
upon  others. 

These  men,  however,  go  further.  They 
claim  to  be  importers  from  China,  when,  iu 


fact,  Miss  Croad,  who  introduced  Langshans 
into  England,  states  that  there  are  no  White 
Langshans  iu  China.  If  Mr.  Clemens  should 
claim  that  his  Langshans  sported  white, 
these  men,  through  jealousy,  would  try  to 
injure  his  character  and  his  birds. 

SCENES  FROM  EVERY  LAND. 

This  is  a  collection  of  over  000  fine  pho- 
tographic views,  size  11>£  by  14J£  inches, 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  an  extended 
tour  of  the  globe,  and  embracing  the  most 
beautiful,  interesting  and  striking  scenes 
that  divert  the  traveler  abroad,  the  whole 
forming  a  photographic  panorama  of  the 
world.  With  an  introduction  by  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace,  and  descriptions  of  the  different 
scenes  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D. ; 
Washington  Gladden,  D.  D.;  Russell  Con- 
well,  D.  D. ;  HamiltonJW.  Mabie,  LL.B., 
Lit.D. ;  S.  F.  Scovel,  D.  D.,  LL.D. ;  C.  H. 
Payne,  D.  I).  LL.D. ;  Hon.  Wm.  C.  P. 
Breckinridge;  Hon.  Henry  Watterson,  J. 
H.  W.  Stuckenburg,  D.  D.,  of  Berlin,  Ger- 
many, and  other  talented  writers.  Edited 
by  Thomas  Lowell  Knox,  and  for  sale  by 
Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

A  magnificent  portfolio  volume,  printed 
on  extra  heavy  enameled  paper.haudsomely 
bound,  and  containing  a  rare  collection  of 
large  engravings,  made  from  photographs, 
illustrating  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  noted  objects  everywhere.  This  great 
work  will  probably  take  a  foremost  place 
among  the  publications  of  to-day.  It  de- 
serves, and  will  doubtless  receive  a  cordial 
reception  at  the  hands  of  educated  people 
everywhere.  It  is  an  educational  work,  oc- 
cupies a  field  of  its  own,  and  in  families 
where  it  finds  a  place,the  children  will,  in  a 
few  months, acquire  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  at  large  than  their  par- 
ents have  gathered  in  a  lifetime.  It  is  one 
of  those  rare  books  that  educate  while  they 
amuse,  instruct  and  entertain.  Giving  as  it 
does  the  most  celebrated  scenes  in  every 
country  on  the  globe,  it  in  a  measure  takes 
the  place  of  an  extended  tour,  which  would 
consume  years  and  cost  thousands  of 
dollars.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  great 
value  to  those  who  have  been  abroad,  be- 
cause it  recalls  to  mind  the  places  they  have 
seen  and  admired  in  the  course  of  their 
travels  ;  and  it  is  of  still  more  value  to  the 
stay-at-home,  enabling  him  to  become  so 
familiar  with  the  cities,  buildings,  scenery 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  other  lands,  that  he  can  pass  in  society  as 
a  finished  traveler.  It  not  only  shows  the 
choicest  scenes  from  every  country,  but 
presents  the  impressions  made  by  them  on 
the  minds  of  the  most  learned  travelers 
and  thinkers  of  the  day.  It  is  like  having 
the  whole  world  in  your  own  home,  with 
the  greatest  travelers  and  lecturers  there  to 
talk  to  you  about  it. 

As  all  the  illustrations  are  made  from 
actual  photographs,  they  possess  the  charm 
of  accuracy;  a  photograph  tells  no  lies. 
The  descriptions  are  charmingly  written 
and  contain  a  surprising  amount  of  infor- 
mation. The  system  of  indexing  used 
renders  the  information  relative  to  any  city, 
country,  building  or  scene  readily  acces- 
sible,thus  makfng  it  a  valuable  work  of  ref- 
erence. It  contains  many  fine  photographs 
of  famous  paintings  and  statuary  in  the  art 
galleries  of  London,  Paris,  Florence,  Rome, 
Dresden,  and  other  great  cities.  The  pub- 
lishers have  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 
fact  that  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
American  scenery,  there  being  too  much  of 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  publishers  gen- 
erally to  illustrate  other  lands  to  the  ne- 
glect of  our  own. 

Gen.  Wallace's  introduction  gives  a  fore- 
taste of  the  good  things  that  follow,  and 
Hon.  Henry  Watterson's  article  on  "Lon- 
don and  Paris"  is  written  in  his  most  vig- 
orous style,  and  deals  with  matters  that 
render  it  exceedingly  interesting.  Hon. 
Wm.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  has  an  article  on 
"American  Progress"  that  is  also  well 
worth  reading.  The  typographyand  press- 
work  are  excellent,  and  the  character  of  the 
views  selected  shows  careful,  painstaking 
work  and  nice  discrimination.  Evidently 
the  world  has  been  ransacked  for  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature  and  art,  and  as  one  turns  the 
pages  of  this  book,  he  becomes  lost  in  the 
contemplation  of  famous  castles,  hoary 
cathedrals,  historic  ruins,  charming  moun- 
tain, lake  and  river  views,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  strange,  fascinating  and 
instructive  objects  that  give  variety  to  ter« 
restrial  spenpry- 
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THE  BROODING  QUESTION. 

A  subscriber  living  in  Willimantic,Coun., 
asks  a  number  of  questions  about  brooding 
which  might  be  of  general  interest.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  synopsis  of  his  letter: 

"In  the  Kovember  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  there  is  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Stapp's  method  of  brooding  chicks.  If  I 
understand  rightly,  six  feet  from  the  pipes 
the  temperatvre  is  65  to  70  degrees,  and  the 
chicks  will  stay  where  it  is  just  right.  I 
would  like  to  have  your  views  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  see  in  the  M'ay,  1S92,  issue,  that  some 
one  raising  400  in  a  room  20x20.  That  would 
settle  the  fresh  air  question.  Do  you  think 
it  would  take  more  fuel  than  hot  water 
pipes  ?  Now,  it  is  claimed  that  bottom 
heat  causes  leg  weakness.  Perhaps  if  the 
chicks  could  spread  out  on  a  good  soft  bed 
of  chaff,  and  not  crowd,  it  would  be  better 
than  a  hard  board  with  a  little  sand.  Mr. 
Stapp's  pens  are  nine  feet  long;  would  it 
not  be  better  to  make  them  five  feet  ?  If  he 
puts  150  or  200  chicks  in  a  pen,  and  the  heat 
be  right,  I  do  not  think  they  would  buddie 
unless  they  were  frightened.  Just  see  a  lot 
of  chicks  in  the  sun,  when  the  heat  is  right 
—there  is  no  crowding.  Have  you  ever  used 
a  brooder  without  a  hover  for  the  chicks  to 
get  under  ?  The  Harper's  is  that  way,  and 
so  is  the  Excelsior.  What  is  the  object  of 
having  the  heat  come  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
hover?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have 
four  places  (like  the  Harpers)  ?  Take  the 
common  lamp  brooder,  sheet  iron  above  the 
lamp,  and  air  space  between  the  iron  and 
the  floor.  Of  course,  the  floor  must  be 
warmer  in  the  centre  than  at  the  borders, 
and  in  extreme  weather  the  flame  must  bo 
increased.  The  outside  chicks  must  be  cold, 
while  those  in  the  centre  very  warm.  Those 
in  the  centre  will  strive  to  get  out,  while 
those  on  the  outside  will  crowd.  I  think 
that  is  the  cause  of  leg  weakness,  in  part. 
Some  claim  that  chicks  must  have  pure  air, 
and  that  a  shed  is  the  best  place  for  a 
brooder,  and  at  the  same  time  they  keep  100 
under  a  board  three  feet  square  until  they 
are  five  weeks  old.  This  gives  each  chick  a 
space  of  about  3x4  inches.  If  they  cannot 
live  in  a  common  brooder  house  ten  hours 
in  the  daytim  ',  how  can  they  live  under  the 
hover  for  fourteen  hours  ?  Some  will  say 
that  chicks  that  are  three  weeks  old  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  brooder  and  put  into  a 
coop  after  the  third  week  in  April.  Would 
you  advise  it  ?  Someone  said  that  a  brooder 
can  be  run  for  ten  cents  p?r  week  with  oil ; 
with  hot  water  pipes  thirty  cents;  others 
will  reverse  the  figures — who  is  right? 
What  gain  is  there  in  putting  a  brooder 
outside  ?  In  January,  February,  March 
and  April  it  must  take  more  oil,  and  the 
brooder  will  have  to  be  opened  three  times 
per  day  at  least  to  feed,  and  it  ought  to  be 
cleaned  out  every  day.  Where  will  you  put 
the  100  chicks,  even  at  four  weeks  oid,when 
you  clean  the  brooder  in  fair  weather  ? 
How  must  it  be  in  stormy  weather  ?" 

Our  correspondent  puts  a  great  many 
questions  in  one  letter,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  discusses  the  matter  very  intelli- 
gently. We  will  take  up  the  subject,  and 
endeavor  to  add  something  more  to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  bear  in  mind  that  most 
of  the  early  chicks  are  raised  in  winter.  If 
one  has  the  spring  and  summer  advantages, 
then  that  puts  another  face  on  the  matter, 
but  we  fail  to  see  where  any  fresh  air  is 
needed  in  winter  when  the  air  is  as  cold  as 
ice. 

A  young  chick  is  always  down  on  the 
floor,  just  where  the  draughts  are.  A  chick 
is  not  three  inches  high,  while  the  brooder 
house  may  be  six  feet  high.  This  means 
that  the  roof  is  twenty-four  times  the 
height  of  the  chick.  A  man  in  a  house  com- 
paratively as  high,  if  the  man  was  six  feet 
high,  would  he  under  a  roof  144  feet  high, 
and  the  little  6x6  inch  egress  holes,  used  by 
the  chicks  in  going  outside,  would  to  a  man 
be  12x12  feet  square.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  in  such  a  building,  and  with  such  an 
opening  right  at  his  side,  he  would  freeze. 
Yet  nine-tenths  of  the  readers  seem  to 
worry  over  fresh  air. 

Then,  again,  a  young  chick  is  really 
naked,  like  a  baby.  It  comes  from  an  egg 
heated  to  103  degrees.  No  one  would  think 
of  giving  a  naked  baby  draughts  of  fresh 
air  in  winter,  hut  it  is  done  for  the  chicks, 
followed  by  the  inquiry — "What  ails  my 
chicks  i" 

Because  air  is  warm  does  not  imply  that 
it  is  not  fresh.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
fresh  air  in  winter.  The  difficulty  is  how 
to  prevent  the  cold  from  getting  in. 

We  will  also  state  that  we  once  raised  400 
chicks  in  a  large  room,  right  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  building,  on  a  main  street  in 
Chicago,  but  the  chicks  had  brooders  all  the 
Bame. 

The  suggestion  of  chaff  on  the  floor  is  a 
good  one.  Cat  straw  or  hay  is  better.  It 
makes  a  soft  bed  and  prevents  draughts 
along  tjje  floor. 

We  do  not  approve  of  putting  more  than 
fifty  ohjoks  in  one  brooder,  though  ^8  ad- 


mit that  we  have  been  tempted  to  keep  a 
larger  number  together. 

A  brooder  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  chicks  can  go  under  something  at  night, 
the  same  as  with  a  hen. 

The  reason  the  heat  comes  from  the  centre 
is  because  it  is  easier  to  have  it  so,  but  it  is 
not  the  best  mode.  Chicks  will  always 
crowd  to  the  warmest  place. 

Chicks  should  be  kept  warm  until  they 
are  well  feathered.  In  winter  they  may 
liave  95  degrees  under  the  brooder.  The 
heat  will  really  be  less,  as  the  draughts 
along  the  floor  will  temper  the  air. 

Hot  water  pipes  are  cheaper  than  lamps 
where  large  numbers  of  chicks  are  raised, 
but  lamps  are  cheaper  for  .  few. 

There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  placing  chicks 
outside.  The  brooder  can  be  cleaned  easily 
if  it  is  in  a  house. 

The  heu  seldom  sits  in  winter,  hence  her 
period  (spriug  and  summer),  makes  it  easier 
for  her  than  during  the  cold  winter  season. 
She  would  lose  every  chick  in  winter  if 
given  no  assistance. 

We  suggest  thattheissue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  containing  "  Points  on  Raising 
Broilers  "be  secured.  It  has  forty  rules 
that  are  very  valuable  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter. 

COULD  NOT  MAKE  THEM  LAY. 

A  gentleman  in  Virginia  has  certainly  fed 
his  hens  to  make  them  lay  but  the  hens  did 
not  respond  to  his  kindness.  Just  why  the 
hens  did  not  lay  we  wish  our  readers  to 
notice,  as  there  is  an  important  lesson  in 
the  letter.  He  says : 

"In  October  I  sent  for  two  dollars  worth 
of  auimai  meal,  and  fed  according  to  in- 
structions, with  ground  corn,  oats  and  bar- 
ley, mixed,  expecting  such  a  rush  of  eggs 
as  would  enable  me  to  start  my  incubator, 
running  in  November  and  kept  running  all 
the  winter.  At  the  time  that  I  began  feed- 
ing the  animal  meal  there  was  one  hen  lay- 
ing, but  she  soon  ceased  laying.aud  from  all 
of  my  hens,  about  fifty  in  number,  we  never 
had  an  egg  until  about  the  first  of  April, 
and  even  now  I  am  not  getting  more  than 
three  eggs  per  clay  out  of  the  whole  lot.  I 
live  on  a  300-acre  farm,  and  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  range  the  chickens  have.  The 
chickens  were  not  overfed  during  the  win- 
ter, and  for  the  past  two  months  they  have 
had  to  rely  wholly  on  their  own  exertions 
for  food. 

I  kept  them  in  comfortable  quarters  dur- 
ing the  winter.  My  stock  consists  of  Buff 
Cochins,  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Brahmas  and  common  stock.  We  recently 
killed  some  of  the  last  year's  hatch  of  hens 
in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  in  not  producing  eggs.  We 
found  in  them  only  the  faintest  embryo  of 
eggs.  My  idea  is,  (it  may  be  erroneous), 
that  it  has  been  for  lack  of  corn.  All  of 
my  neighbors  had  plenty  of  corn,  fed  it, 
receviug  eggs,  I  fed  but  little  corn  and  re- 
ceived uo  eggs.  A  year  ago  I  started  out 
with  a  hatch  of  about  100  chicks,  and  began 
feeding  chicken  powders,  according  to  in- 
structions. I  believe  those  powders  killed 
those  100  chicks,  as  they  all  died.  After- 
wards I  raised  nearly  all  my  chicks  from 
other  hatches  to  which  I  gave  no  condition 
powders.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  as  to  my 
experiences." 

Now,  the  writer  should  have  had  plenty 
of  eggs.  His  hens  were  not  too  fat,  he  had 
used  animal  meal  [and  condition  powders, 
made  his  hens  scratch  and  work,  and  could 
find  nothing  omitted  in  the  duties.  While  fin- 
ishing the  reading  of  his  letter,  however, 
we  came  to  the  word  "over,"  and,  turning 
to  the  other  side  of  the  sheet,  here  is  what 
we  read: 

"I  have  been  troubled  with  vermin,  and 
have  resorted  to  various  methods,  chiefly 
anuoiuting  chickens  with  mixtures  of  lard, 
kerosene,  and  carbolic  acid.  I  have  used 
sulphur,  and  have  washed  the  roosts  with 
tobacco  juice.  I  have  worked  hard  to  free 
the  chickens  from  this  pest,"  etc. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  lice  were  so  strongly 
entrenched  as  to  batflj  all  remedies  thehens 
must  have  been  terribly  afflicted  also,  and 
of  course  they  were  not  fat,  would  not  lay, 
and  condition  powders,  animal  meal,  or 
other  foods,  could  not  prove  beneficial. 

We  give  the  above  to  say  that  there  are 
many  others  in  the  same  predicament. 
Readers  complain  that  their  hens  do  not 
lay,  and  ask  us  the  cause,  when  it  is  lice 
that  is  doing  the  mischief.  Always  look 
for  lice  when  anything  appears  wrong  with 
the  hens. 

DOUBLE-DECK  HOUSES. 

The  desire  to  crowd  the  greatest  number 
ontha  smallest  space,  and  at  the  least  cost, 
is  of  course  very  natural,  hut  it  may  pot 
always  be  the  better  plan,  as  conditions 
affect  aH  propositions.  Tn  regard  to  a  two* 


story  poultry  house  a  lady  at  Sheldon, 
Iowa,  writes: 

"Is  there  any  objection  to  building  a 
poultry  house  two  stories  high,  for  chick- 
ens in  winter  or  summer,  and  build  the 
yards  double-deck  outside  ?  I  have  limited 
room,  could  put  up  another  story,  and 
secure  double  room.  Of  course  the  chick- 
ens would  not  have  much  light  below,  but  I 
could  light  the  building  from  the  other  side, 
and  the  chickens  would  not  have  so  much 
sunshine.  The  upper  story  I  could  arrange 
with  dirt,  and  the  chickens  could  also 
scratch  and  sun  themselves. 

It  would  be  well  before  attempting  such 
a  plan  as  the  above,  to  pause  and  observe 
the  departure  from  the  natural  method. 
Suppose  a  cow  or  two  should  be  confined  in 
the  upper  portion  of  a  barn,  with  elevated 
yards  adjoining.  It  would  prove  unprofit- 
able to  the  owner,  and  unhealthy  for  the 
cow.  Then,  there  is  more  labor  required. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  two-story 
houses  are  not  equal  to  houses  which  give 
floors  on  the  ground,  and  while  we  have 
seen  many  of  such  houses  we  have  noticed 
that  they  were  abandoned  after  one  year's 
occupation. 

EGGS  WITH  ROUGH  SHELLS. 

There  is  always  some  cause  for  large 
eggs,  rough  eggs,  small  eggs,  etc.,  and  we 
are  reminded  of  this  by  the  following  letter 
from  a  reader  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  who 
writes : 

"  Would  you  kindly  inform  us  in  regard 
to  our  hens  laying  eggs  with  rough  shells. 
If  one  empties  the  contents,  and  holds  the 
shell  to  some  light,  they  look  speckled,  as 
though  they  were  thinner  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  The  eggs  are  fertilized,  but 
the  chicks  die  in  all  stages,  we  presume 
from  the  shells  being  too  porous.  Should 
the  shells  of  hen  eggs  be  as  smooth  as  those 
of  ducks  ?" 

The  difficulty  is  due  to  the  hens  being 
out  of  condition,  probably  somewhat  fat 
and  lacking  exercise.  The  lack  of  vigor  in 
the  chicks  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  An 
egg,  to  be  perfect,  should  be  of  normal  size, 
and  smooth.  The  color  is  not  indicative  of 
the  quality  of  the  eggs,  for  it  depends  upon 
the  pigment  supplied.  Supplying  lime, 
shells,  bone  or  other  substances,  will  not 
remedy  the  difficulty  as  long  as  the  hens  are 
in  an  over-fat  condition.  The  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  reduce  the  hens  in  flesh,  even  if  they 
must  be  starved  to  do  so. 

POULTRY  YARDS. 

It  is  difficult  to  advise  in  regard  to  poul- 
try yards,  as  the  "lay  of  the  laud,"  climate, 
kind  of  soil,  and  cost  are  matters  to  be  con- 
sidered. Mr.  G.  B.  Shoemaker,  Rome, 
Iowa,  writes  in  regard  to  this  subject  as 
follows : 

"I  would  like  for  you  to  give  me  some  in- 
struction on  a  poultry  yard.  I  am  a  farmer 
and  have  eighty  acres  of  bottom  land.  I 
have  a  sand  ridge.  Would  that  be  a  good 
place  for  poultry  ?  How  many  chicks  can 
I  keep  on  one  acre  by  fencing  it  into  yards, 
and  how  large  to  have  the  yards." 

The  sand  ridge  is  perhaps  the  best  place 
to  select.  If  there  is  plenty  of  land  it  will 
pay  to  allow  an  acre  of  ground  to  fifty 
hens,  which  should  occupy  half  an  acre 
while  grass  is  growing  on  the  other  portion. 
Of  course,  this  may  appear  expensive,  but 
the  hens  will  thrive  better  and  give  a  greater 
profit. 

The  greatest  diffiulty  to  be  met  with  is  the 
cost  of  fences.  This  depends  upon  the  kind 
of  fence.  It  may  be  possible  that  if  there 
is  a  space  of  an  acre  between  the  flocks  they 
will  remain  separate,  as  stray  members 
from  one  flock  to  another  are  always  given 
a  reception  that  is  not  very  agreeable,  but 
to  have  green  food  growing  upon  a  portion 
of  the  ground  will  require  fencing. 

Everything  depends  on  how  much  money 
one  wishes  to  invest,  and  the  governing  in- 
fluence in  deciding  such  matters  is  the 
capacity  of  the  pocket-book. 

huge 'eggs. 

A  reader  at  Westerville,  Ohio,  has  a  huge 
egg,  and  he  calls  our  attention  to  it,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  looking  over  the  April  Poultry 
Keeper  I  find  a  reader  that  has  six  eggs 
which  weigh  one  pound.  I  have  one  egg, 
from  a  pullet,  which  weighs  one-quarter  of 
a  pound,  and  one  from  a  neighbor's  flock 
which  weighs  ouly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce." 

Suoh  eggs  simply  indicate  that  the  pullet 
is  too  fat.  Large  eggs,  of  abnormal  size, 
double-yolk  eggs,  and  other  egg  monstrosi. 
ties,  mean  that  the  hen  or  pullet  is  too  fat, 
Very  small  eggs  may  be  produced  when  a 
young  pullet  lays  her  first  lot,  but  they 
a|9p  indie  ate  too  much  fat. 


A  FLOCK  OF  CANNIBALS. 

A  reader  at  Reno,  111.,  has  a  flock  of  poul- 
try that  differ  in  [disposition  from  the  ma- 
jority of  other  flocks,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
males  and  the  hens  destroy  the  chicks.  He 

says: 

"  Can  you  explain  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper,  why  laying  hens  kill  young 
chicks.  I  keep  a  flock  of  seventy-five  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens.  Thev  have  free  range 
of  four  acres  of  pasture  land.  I  have  been 
feeding  twice  a  day,  but  a?  so  many  ol 
them  were  becoming  broody,  I  concluded 
they  were  too  fat,  and  cut  down  theii 
rations  to  a  light  feed  of  grain  at  night. 
They  have  all  the  skimmed  milk  they  will 
driuk  every  morning.  They  have  layed  an 
average  of  thirty  eggs  per  day  since  Febru- 
ary 1st.  I  hatch  chicks  with  hens  and  keep 
them  in  a  pen  separate  from  the  old  ones, 
and  if  one  gets  out  and  makes  a  noise  they 
all  pitch  into  it,  (roosters  and  all),  and  eat, 
it  up.  I  would  like  to  turn  the  young  ones 
on  the  range,  but  am  afraid  tbey  would  kill 
them.  Please  explain  the  cause  and  tell 
me  what  to  do." 

It  is  known  that  a  hen  will  kill  a  chick 
not  her  own,  should  it  stray  to  her  coop 
but  it  is  an  uncommon  eccurrence  for  all  of 
the  members  of  the  flock  to  kill  chicks  as 
described  above.  The  only  reason  we  can 
assign  is  that  it  is  an  acquired  habit,  result- 
ing from  a  hen  with  a  brood  killing  a  chick 
in  the  presence  of  other  fowls,  and  they  at 
once  followed  her  example.  It  may  be, 
also,  that  the  birds  need  more  animal  food. 
We  request  readers  to  give  their  Yiews  on 
the  matter. 

CAPONIZING  AND  NOTES  THEREON. 

Bulletin,  No.  20,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  capons.  From  the 
context  we  give  aoms  salient  points.  The 
summary  of  experiments  states : 

Caponizing  was  easily  learned  and  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  following  b30k  di- 
rections, but  more  quickly  and  satisfac- 
torily by  witnessing  the  operation. 

Birds  apparently  suffered  but  little  pain 
from  the  operation  and  the  per  cent,  of  loss 
was  small. 

Birds  thus  changed  grew  larger  in  frame, 
matured  better,  became  quiet  and  contented, 
did  not  crow  or  fight  and  their  flesh  re- 
mained soft  and  tender. 

Those  weighing  two  pounds  or  less  were 
most  easily  and  safely  caponized,  but  the 
larger  the  birds,  provided  they  had  not 
commenced  to  crow  and  their  combs  had 
not  developed,  the  more  quickly  they  re- 
covered. 

The  ouly  birds  that  died  under  the  oper- 
ation were  those  that  had  developed 
combs. 

The  old  Chinese  tools,  when  iheir  use 
was  understood,  were  found  most  satis- 
factory of  all. 

Of  the  Brahma-Cochin  cross,  it  was 
seven  months  before  the  capons  equalled 
the  uncastrated  birds  in  weight,  and  they 
did  not  average  one  pound  heavier  in  ten 
months. 

The  Langshan  rooster  although  weighing 
but  one-sixth  of  a  pound  more  than  the 
Langshan  capon  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment  kept  ahead  in  weight  for 
seven  months. 

Tae  Plymouth  Rock  capon  equalled  the 
roosters  in  weight  in  less  than  two  months 
and  gained  on  them  the  rest' of  the  season, 
but  did  not  average  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  pound  heavier  at  any  time. 

Tbe  Indian  Game  capons  were  five  months 
in  catching  up  witli  the  roosters,  and  were 
not  a  quarter  of  a  pound  heavier  eight 
months  after  the  operation. 

The  Brahma-Cochins  gained  the  least 
during  the  first  year,  but  made  the  largest 
and  heaviest  birds  at  eighteen  months. 

The  Langshan  was  less  affectod  by  the 
operation,  but  was  larger  at  the  time  it  was 
performed. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  recovered  less 
readily,  but  they  were  operated  upon  when 
the  weather  was  warmer,  fifteen  days  later 
than  the  Langshan. 

Indian  Games  and  their  crosses  were 
harder  to  do  and  should  be  taken  when 
younger. 

These  experiments  show  less  gain  in 
weight  as  the  result  of  caponizing  than  we 
were  led  to  expect  by  published  accounts. 
The  tender  flesh  and" the  ability  to  quickly 
take  on  fat  seemed  to  be  the  only  gain  or 
importance. 

During  the  exhibition  of  the  R.  I.  Poul- 
try Association,  the  ten  Brahma-Cochin 
capons  and  the  five  Plymouth  Rock  capons 
gained,  while  the  roosters  of  each  lot  lost  in 
weight.  The  Plymouth  Rock  capons  made 
the  greater  gain,"  while  the  Plymouth  Rock 
roosters  also  showed  the  greater  loss.  The 
birds  exhibited  in  pairs  lost  more  than 
where  there  w.re  five  or  more  in  the 
coop. 

The  plan  of  spraying  the  wound  imme- 
diately after  the  operation  with  an  anti- 
septic solution,  requires  further  study  to 
get  definite  results. 

By  the  use  of  a  physician's  head  mirror 
we  are  able  to  operate  quito  satisfactorily 
bv  lamp  light. 
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THE  ROUP-WHAT  IS  IT  ? 

A  lady  reader  at  Mendon,  Mich.,  brings 
the  roup  question  right  up  to  the  mark. 
She  shows  that  cats,  dogs  and  chickens  may 
all  be  affected  with  the  disease,  and  she  also 
states  that  fowls  are  daily  sold  in  the 
markets  that  are  unfit  for  food  because  of 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  raise  poultry  In 
regard  to  diseases.  We  give  her  very  in* 
teresting  letter,  as  follows: 

"I  would  like  to  ask  the  editor  to  state 
through  the  Poultry  Keepeu  at  what 
stage  a  cold  is  considered  to  be  roup.  A 
hen  may  have  croup,  rattling  of  the  throat, 
etc.,  ana  not  hare  roup.  I  would  also  like 
to  know  if  eggs  from  roupy  fowls  are  fit  for 
consumption,  and  if  fowls  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  disease,  such  as  pipping,  coughing, 
etc.,  are  tit  to  cat  ?  The  roup  is  raging 
here,  through  the  entire  country,  at  a  tre- 
mendious  rale,  and  fowls  are  being  shipped 
and  sold  in  our  own  market  that  pip  and 
cough,  but  because  tbey  do  not  droop  or 
die  they  are  considered  good  eating.  Not 
one  man  in  fifty  knows  what  ails  his  fowls 
when  they  commence  dying,  which,  in  no 
case  that  1  have  heard, of' is  less  than  a  year 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  sneezing,  etc. 
Hut  as  I  am  considered  quite  a  chicken 
crank,  I  receive  calls  daily,  from  farmers, 
asking  my  advice.  The  kind  of  roup  we 
iiaveh  re  is  not  t  he  "Dutchman's  bung-  'ye," 
hut  has  no  other  symptoms  but  hard 
breathing,  counhiug  and  sneezing,  until 
canker  sets  in,  and  then  they  die  quite  sud- 
denly. There  is  no  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils. It  is  very  contagious  from  the  first, 
obstinate  to  cure  and,  in  f.iet,  cannot  be 
cured.  There  is  no  disinfectant  that  will 
clear  it  out  only  by  leaving  the  grounds  and 
buildings  unoccupied  for  several  months. 
The  cats  and  dogs  also  have  it,  and  in  no 
case  when  the  cats  get  it  are  the  fowls  long 
exempt  or  when  the  fowls  get  it  first  are 
the  cats  long  in  taking  it.  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  the  disease  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
eat  an  egg  from  the  stores,  much  less  a 
fowl  from  the  market." 

AVe  may  state  that  roup  is  a  contagious 
disease,  scrofulous  in  its  nature,  and  which 
permits  of  several  stages.  If  a  fowl  is 
cured  of  roup  the  result  is  that  an  abscess 
is  far .nc  I,  or,  if  not  apparent  outwardly, 
som?  of  the  internal  organs  are  affected. 
Like  consumption,  it  may  attack  the  throat, 
the  bones,  the  lungs,  and  even  the  bowels. 
It  nearly  always  attacks  the  bowels  of  little 
chicks. 

Canker  is  simply  an  evidence  or  indica- 
tion of  roup.  It  is  really  diptheria  in  one 
form,  and  human  beings  are  liable  to  con- 
tract the  disease,  as  well  as  cats  or  other  an" 
imals.  The  first  stages  are  colds,  which  may 
be  cured,  but  utiles  this  is  done  the  dis- 
ease attacks  the  weakest  porti  ms  of  the 
body. 

The  fact  that  the  disease  will  not  disap- 
pear until  the  yards  are  unoccupied  for 
several  seasons  is  evidence  thaw  the  germs 
remain,  and  that  the  disease  may  occur  at 
any  future  time. 

Some  families  of  fowls  will  be  exempt 
from  the  disease,  just  as  human  beings  will 
not  be  attacked  with  consumption  while 
others  who  are  subject  to  the  same  influ- 
ences may  sicken  and  die.  We  once  saw  a 
flock  of  Brown  Leghorns  and  a  flock  of 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  together,  in  the 
same  yard,  with  the  same  kind  of  food,  all 
drinking  from  the  same  vessel,  and  the  con- 
ditions alike  for  all.  Not  a  Brown  Leghorn 
had  the  roup,  yet  every  White  Plymouth 
Rock  died,  lingering  for  weeks,  and  show- 
ing the  effects  of  the  disease  by  gradually 
wasting  away.  It  was  this  family  of 
Brown  Leghorns  that  seemed  exempt,  and 
the  liability  to  disease  by  this  family  of 
W  hite  Plymouth  Rocks  was  in  the  blood, 
inherited  as  a  susceptibility  to  disease  from 
their  parents. 

Scrofulous  consumption,  or  tubercular 
consumption,  is  the  principal  form  of  roup, 
and  pulininary  consumption  is  another. 
The  terrible  odor  is  always  proof  of  the  con- 
tagious form.  We  use  the  term— scrofulous 
consumption — because  it  better  applies  as 
an  explanation. 

The  hoarse  breathing,  or  choking,  occurs 
more  with  very  fat  fowls  than  with  others, 
and  it  is  somewhat  like  croup,  though  there 
is  also  a  thickening  of  the  larnyx  (the 
upper  part  of  the  windpipe).  Scrofula  is 
really  a  disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  neck,  but  the  term  is  now  u-ed  to  in- 
clude those  incurable  diseases  that  attack 
the  body  as  sores,  etc.  Canker  is  an  attack 
by  the  disease  of  the  membrane  of  the 
throat. 

"There  are  many  forms  of  consumption! 
and  roup  is  simply  a  name  for  the  disease 
among  fowls,  though  it  may  differ  in  many 
re.neots  |n  comparison  will)  l.un.v  ».  That 


it  is  hereditary  (more  susceptible),  and  that 
some  fowls  are  more  easily  attacked  than 
others,  is  known  to  be  true. 

Roupy  fowls  ar.;  unfit  for  food,  and  those 
who  sell  .such  birds  may  unknowingly  take 
the  life  of  some  human  being  by  inducing 
the  consumption  of  carcasses  that  affect 
dogs  and  cats,  and  which,  though  appa- 
rently in  the  best  condition  as  food,  are  re* 
ceptaclcs  of  death-dealing  poison  to  all  who 
use  them. 

■  .  •   £ 

CONDITION  POWDER  TEST. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  has  re- 
cently made  an  examination  of  two  brands 
of  the  various  cattle  foods  or  condition 
powders  which  are  reputed  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  appetite  and  condi. 
tion  of  cattle  and  horses.  Following  is  the 
station's  analysis  of  linseed  meal,  new  pro- 
cess, the  average  of  fourteen  analysis  ;  and 
that  of  wheat  bran,  the  average  of  eighty- 
eight  analysis,  added  for  comparison : 

Marvin's  food,  10.0  moisture,  5.5  ash,  35.5 
protein,  0.3  fiber,  37.3  nitrogen-free  extract, 
2.4  fat. 

Linseed  meal,  new  process,  10.1  moisture, 
5.8  ash,  33.2  protein,  9.5  fiber,  38.4  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  3.0  fat. 

Pratt's  food,  12.4  moisture,  5.8  ash,  13.7 
protein,  5. 'J  fiber,  515.8  nitrogen-free  extract, 
5.4  fat. 

Wheat  bran,  11.9  moisture,  5.8  ash,  15.4 
protein,  9.0  fiber,  53.9  nitrogen-free  extract, 
4.0  fat. 

The  analysis  of  this  food  and  its  gen- 
eral appearance  leave  little  room  to 
doubt  that  it  is  made  up  of  linseed  meal, 
with  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of 
fenugreek,  camphor  and  ginger.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  ash  shows  that  it 
contains  uo  mineral  salts  in  excess  of 
the  amounts  usually  found  in  linseed 
meal. 

Marvin's  food  is  put  up  in  boxes  contain- 
ing about  one  pound  each.  For  horses, 
cows  and  sheep  the  dose  is  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  to  each  animal,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
other  food.  For  swiue  and  calves,  one 
tablespoonful  is  recommended.  They  claim 
as  follows : 

'•  This  food  fed  to  stock  once  or  twice  a 
week  will  keep  them  in  excellent  con- 
dition." 

"  For  stock  out  of  order,  run  down 
or  in  a  worn-out  condition,  it  has  no 
equal." 

"  This  food  is  prepared  from  the  best 
known  condiments  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom." 

If  Marvin's  food  has  any  value  above  that 
possessed  by  linseed  and  cottonseed  meal, 
it  must  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  condi- 
ments mentioned.  While  these  materials 
have  their  place  in  the  materia  medica 
of  the  veterinarian,  they  should  be  used 
with  judgement  and  with  some  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  animal.  If  fed  in  the 
quantities  recommended  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  bad  effects  could  be  produced.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  equally  improbable  that 
benefits  would  result  from  the  application 
of  such  mild  doses. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  cost.  Fifty  cents  a  pound  is  at 
the  rate  of  §1,000  per  ton.  In  view  of  the 
probable  cost  to  the  manufacturers,  this 
seems  an  exorbitant  price. 


LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  HENS. 

Leg  weakness  in  hens  may  be  due  to  high 
feeding,  high  roosts,  or  to  being  with  the 
male.  A  reader  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  shows  a 
case  which  should  be  explained  here.  He 
says  : 

"I  have  a  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  troubled 
witli  a  weakness  in  her  legs.  I  take  her 
from  the  others  for  a  day  or  two,  and  she 
gets  much  better,  but  when  I  put  her  back 
again  she  gets  worse.  I  feed  two  parts  bran 
and  one  part  corn  and  oats  in  the  morning, 
with  boiled  vegetables  and  Bowker's  food, 
with  occasionally  chopped  onions  and  pep- 
per at  noon,  and  at  night,  I  feed  wheat  and 
buckwheat.  Every  other  day  I  give  a  little 
corn.  Plenty  of  shell  and  bone  are  always 
before  them.  Can  you  give  me  the  cause 
and  the  remedy  t" 

The  writer  feeds  three  times  a  day,  hence 
we  know  that  his  hens  are  too  fat,  and  the 
male  is  fat  and  heavy.  No  one  should  feed 
three  times  a  day,  for  if  so  the  hens  will  not 
scratch  and  work.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  once  a  day  is  sufficient.  When  he  re- 
moves the  hen  she  gets  better,  and  when  he 
returns  her  to  the  flock  she  becomes  worse. 
This  indicates  that  the  hen  should  be  kept 
away  from  the  male.  The  difficulty  is  with 
the  spine,  not  the  legs.  Whenever  a  ben  is 
weak  in  her  legs,  she  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved from  the  male.especially  If  she  is  fat. 


THE  HOMEOPATHIC  REMEDIES  FOR  ROUP 

Mr.  A.  A.  Hamilton,  Webster  City,  Mo., 
having  read  a  discussion  of  the  use  of 
Spongia,  etc.,  in  our  August,  1892,  issue, 
sends  us  a  letter  in  regard  to  which  of  the 
remedies  should  be  app*  orlately  used, 
which  wc  give  as  follows  : 

"I  have  just  found  in  your  August  issue, 
(page  78)  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Pierce  obtained  no 
good  result  from  the  use  of  Spongia,  but 
aid  get  what  may  have  been  an  aggravation. 
I  have  been  much  pleased  to  note  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  use  of  Spongia  for  roup. 
Modesty,  however,  impelled  me  to  silence, 
but  I  am  anxious  to  see  others  benefitted 
by  what  little  I  do  know.  Long  usage4 
study  and  acquaintance  with  the  Homoeo- 
pathic practive  of  medicine  has  taught  me 
that  more  damage  is  done  by  misuse, 
through  misapprehension,  than  one  can 
imagine. 

"Could  I  'a  tale  unfold'  it  would  inter- 
est all  of  your  readers  who  are  large  brained 
enough  to  assimilate  knowledge  from  even 
stories.  Your  comments  on  the  above  com- 
plaint of  Mr.  Pierce  are  most  commendable, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  permit  me  to  give 
some  hints  which  I  would  like  to  see  tried 
by  some  of  your  readers. 

"  If  the  roup,  in  developing,  appears  first 
on  the  right  side,  give  Lachesis;  if  on  the 
left  side  give  Lycopodium. 

"As  you  say,  not  all  cases  are  curable.. 
This  is  only  partly  true,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  that  fine  discernmeut  of 
symptoms  necessary  to  a  close  remec.y. 
When  this  can  be  done,  homoeopathy  will 
fail  less  than  any  treatment.  The  soft  soap 
remedy  is  barbarous. 

"Spongia  will  cure,  and  has  cured,  thous- 
ands of  cases  of  infantile  croup,  but  it  is 
not  an  infallible  specific  for  all  cases  of  it. 
For  the  foul  smelling  roup  I  would  like  a 
description,  or  likeness,  of  the  odor;  the 
color  of  the  discharge,  if  any ;  thirst,  if  any  ; 
time  of  day  when  worse ;  condition  of  the 
bowels  ;  color  of  droppings,  etc.  Arsenicum 
will  probably  meet  this  if  neither  of  the 
three  before  named  do,  or  rather  if  Lachesis 
does  not.  The  latter  may  be  tried  for  these 
particular  symptoms  (odor)  whether  the 
disease  appears  on  the  right  side  or  not. 

"  Use  these  remedies  in  the  two  hundredth 
potency,  putting  twenty  pellets  in  half  a 
glass  of  water,  and  dissolving  thoroughly, 
which  may  be  added  to  the  water  to  be 
given  to  the  whole  flock.  See  that  none  of 
them  drink  more  than  once  of  the  medicated 
water.  Results  may  be  apparent  to  a  close 
observer  iu  from  four  to  six  hours.  I  have 
seen  them  in  fifteen  minutes.  If  none 
appear  in  from  twenty-four  to  fourty-eight 
hours,  try  another  remedy. 

"If  any  bright  observers  will  give  me 
close  symptoms,  sending  self-addressed 
envelope,  1  will  try  and  help  them  out  as  I 
can  find  time  from  my  business." 

The  above  is  valuable.  It  shows  that  the 
two-hundredth  potency  (which  is  very 
attenuated)  is  better  thau  stronger  doses, 
for  it  is  the  minute  quantity  that  is  most 
effectual.  We  will  be  pleased  if  our 
readers  will  take  advantage  of  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  last 
paragraph  above,  and  send  us  the  results 
for  publication.  WeJ  are  very  desirous  of 
giving  more  information  on  homoeopathic 
remedies,  but  can  only  do  so  by  the 
assistance  of  our  readers  and  others.  Mr. 
Hamilton  proposes  to  assist  any  reader  who 
will  request  him  to  do  so,  and  such  an 
excellent  opportunity  should  not  be  over- 
looked. If  he  is  crowded  with  too  many 
letters,  he  has  the  use  of  these  columns. 

THE  DUCKS  HAD  CRAMPS. 

A  writer  who  signs  himself  "  E.  C.  C," 
Cynthiana,  Ky.,  (who  should  have  given 
full  name),  makes  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
his  Pekin  ducks.  He  writes: 

"  I  had  a  Pekin  duck  die.  Its  legs  seemed 
to  cramp,  a:id  stuck  straight  out,  being  use- 
less. What  is  the  cause  of  ducks  not  lay- 
ing ?  I  got  five  eggs  one  morning,  and  one 
egg  a  day  for  a  week,  from  eight  ducks. 
Tbey  are  penned  up  until  nine  o'clock  every 
morning." 

The  above  gives  no  details.  There  is 
nothing  about  how  the  ducks  are  fed,  how 
kept,  or  any  information  except  that  they 
do  not  lay.  We  must  guess  the  cause. 
They  are  probably  subject  to  damp  quar- 
ters, which  caused  the  leg  difficulty,  and 
they  probably  are  overfed,  being  too  fat, 
having  too  much  grain  and  not  enough 
animal  food. 

SUCCESS  WITH  CAPONS. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Oxley,  Bakersville,  N.  J„ 
knows  how  to  make  capons  pay,  and  as  to 
the  prices,  breed  and  instruments,  which 
are  very  important,  he  says  : 

"I  notice  in  my  Poultry  Keeper  some 
items  about  capons.  Now,  I  have  caponized 
and  raised  capons  for  the  past  four  years, 
and  find  quite  a  profit  in  them.  This 
season  I  sold  capons  which  pulled  the  scales 
at  twenty-one  pounds  per  pair,  aged  nine 
mouths.  I  use  B.  Plymouth  Kock  cooks  on 
Light  Brahma  hens,  and  can  recommend 
the  cross  to  my  feuowpoultrymeu.  Tr!" 


quality  is  good,  and  they  make  a  fine  size 
capon,  as  I  can  speak  from  experience,  and 
when  I  can't  make  a  dollar  or  more  out  of  a 
capon,  I  will  quit  caponizing.  I  use  W.  H. 
Wigmore's  caponizing  sot  and  find  them  the 
best  I  ever  used.  I  have  had  capons  to 
bring  me  $2.50  per  bird.  Now,  my  brother 
poultrymen,  I  say  there  is  money  in  capons, 
and  to  know  is  to  try." 

In  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that  he 
considers  a  cross  of  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Light  Brahma  a<  a  g>od  one,  a'ld  that  he  re- 
gards $2.50  as  within  the  prices  obtaiued. 
The  instruments  of  W.  II.  Wigmore  are  pre- 
ferred, which  we  can  also  endorse  from  our 
own  knowledge.  The  object  should  be  to 
produce  large  capons  only,  as  they  bring  the 
best  prices,  and  are  more  profitable  than 
those  that  are  small  or  medium  size. 

THIS  SHOWS  FOR  A  LARGE  FLOCK. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Clark,  of  Lakeside,  Mich.,  in 
an  article  to  a  local  journal,  gives  his  record 
for  three  years,  and  with  large  flocks, 
(nearly  three  hundred  hens),  which  will  no 
doubt  be  very  interesting.  Mr.  Clark 
says: 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  read- 
ing statements  given  by  different  ones  on 
poultry  and  the  cost  per  dozen  to  produce 
eggs  The  last  statement  that  I  saw  was 
stated  it  cost  eight  cents  per  dozen.  I 
would  like  to  give  my  experience  for  the 
past  three  years.  I  will  first  say  I  live  in 
Michigan,  on  the  lake  shore  directly  east 
from  Chicago,  and  my  market  is  Chicago. 

I  am  keeping  chickens  for  winter  layers. 
I  will  give  you  the  profits  on  wintering 
chickens.  January  1st,  1890, 1  started  with 
180  chickens,  worth  twenty  cents  each. 
They  laid  in  the  first  four  months  776  dozen 
eggs ;  average  price  per  dozen  eleven  cents, 
which  brought  $87.25:  cost  for  keeping 
same,  $39.69.  Sold  chickens  in  April, 
average  price  thirty-three  cents  per  hen ; 
cost  of  keeping,  twenty-one  cents ;  left  net 
profit,  thirty-six  cents  per  hen. 

January  1st,  1891,  stock,  209  chickens, 
worth  twenty-five  cents  each ;  eggs  laid  in 
four  month-,  778  dozen,  sold  for  $116.31 ; 
average  price,  fourteen  <ents  per  dozen; 
cost  of  keeping,  $57.33 ;  cost  of  keeping  per 
hen,  twenty-seven  cents;  sold  in  April, 
average  price,  forty-one  cents;  net  profit 
per  hen,  forty  cents. 

January  1st,  1892,  stock  on  hand,  280 
chickens,  worth  twenty-five  cents  each  ;  laid 
in  first  four  month,  874 dozen  eggs ;  average 
price,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  dozen  ; 
sold  for  $117.36;  cost  of  keeping  for  same 
time,  $55 ;  cost  to  produce  eggs  per  dozen. 
6-8-10  cents ;  sold  in  April,  average  price 
per  hen,  forty-four  cents  ;  cost  of  keeping 
per  hen,  twenty-four  cents ;  net  profit  per 
hen,  thirty-nine  cents. 

This  is  taken  from  book  account  as  an 
estimate  of  keeping  chickens  in  the  winter. 
We  keep  a  few  hens  through  the  summer  to 
raise  our  chickens.  We  sell  all  the  cock- 
erels as  soon  as  larg;  enough  for  market, 
and  winter  the  pullets.  I  will  nowT  give 
you  the  profits  each  year: 

1890,  chickens,  180;  profits,  $106.24 

1891,  chickens,  209;  profits,  $146.13 

1892,  chickens,  280;  profits,  $171.59 

I  have  given  you  this  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  your  readers,  who  are  interested 
in  poultry. 

The  above  is  a  showing  for  winter,  but 
the  profits  for  three  years  are  also  giv  n. 
They  are  not  large  apparently  but  are  really 
very  large  considering  the  capital  invested 
for  food,  etc.  The  difficulty  with  most  per- 
sons is  that  they  expect  to  make  large 
profits  at  but  little  outlay. 

ROUND  OR  SQUARE  ROOSTS. 

"  Isn't  a  small  round  roost,  on  which  the 
chickens  can  cling  tightly,  the  best  ?" 
asked  Grandma  Perkins.  "  That  is  the 
only  kind  we  used  when  I  was  a  girl,  but 
my  grandson,  John,  tells  me  they  have  a 
new-fangled  idea  now."  "  Small  round 
roosts,"  replied  the  Judge,  "  have  ruined 
many  a  fine  chicken.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, as  you  all  know,  chicken  coops  are 
very  cold,  unless  the  owners  are  considerate 
in  the  matter  of  their  fowls  welfare.  In 
clinging  to  these  small  roosts  the  fowls  feet 
are  cramped  and  benumbed,  and  it  takes  a 
very  little  nip  from  the  frost  to  cause  a 
bird  to  lose  a  couple  of  toes  or  even  an  en- 
tire foot.for  a  frost  bite  is  seldom  noticeable 
until  sloughing  or  bleeding  sets  in.  The 
best  roost  is  a  2x4  scantling  turned  flat  side 
up,  with  the  corners  smoothed  off.  On  such 
a  roost  the  chickens  can  squat  down  com- 
fortably and  cover  their  feet  and  shanks 
with  the  warm  body  and  breast  feathers." 
— Farm,  Stock  and" Home. 


THE  HEN  MUST. 

Ida  E.  Tilson,  of  Wisconsin,  has  studied 
the  matter  out  and  finds  that  it  is  not 
optional  with  the  hen  to  lay  eggs  any  more 
than  it  is  for  the  water  to  boil  when  the  fire 
is  hot  enough.  She  says  that  little  boy  was 
wise  who  said  to  a  cackling  hen:  "  You 
needn't  make  such  a  fuss,  biddy ;  God 
made  that  egg;  you  couldn't  help  but  lal 
it."  The  poulterer's  patience  and  intelli- 
gence, working  according  to  the  laws  tit 
Providence,  produce  the  eggs,  and  whoeyet 
ujoes  not  believe  so,  or  gets  easily  dLscourV 
aged,  or  was  born  tired,  is  not  adapted  to 
the  egg  department  of  poultry  culture,  Id» 
know*  from  exnerlpncc         "  ■ 
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LOOK  OUT  FOR  HIM. 

Some  time  ago,  one  A.  W.  Kinney,  ot 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  sent  us  a  commu- 
nication, in  which  he  detailed  how  he  made 
his  hens  lay.  In  fact,  to  read  his  letter, 
eggs  on  his  place  were  as  thick  as  blackber- 
ries, etc.  He  gave  everything  but  the  kind 
of  food. 

Before  publishing  the  letter  we  sat  down 
and  wrote  Mr.  Kinney  that  we  did  not  pub- 
lish letters  which  served  as  an  advertise- 
ment, and  that  we  desired  to  know  what 
the  food  was. 

He  replied  that  as  he  had  expended  much 
time  and  labor  in  his  discovery,  he  thought 
it  no  more  than  fair  that  a  very  small  sum 
(five  cents)  should  be  his  reward.  "We 
thought  so,  too,  and  published  the  letter. 
We  found  that  Mr.  Kinney's  great  secret 
was  only  the  same  as  we  had  published  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  over  and  over  again. 

It  is  meat.  Meat  is  the  secret  for  which 
he  now  wants  five  dollars,  as  per  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  one  of  our  readers,  who 
writes  us : 

"A.W.  Kinney,  of  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  is  get- 
ting a  lot  of  free  advertising  out  of  you  for 
all  of  those  articles  of  bis  about  his  chicks' 
red  combs,  and  dry  cold-prepared  feed  busi- 
ness. He  pretends  to  ask  five  dollars  for 
the  recipe  for  preparing  it." 

Mr.  Kinney  had  nearly  the  same  article 
in  several  papers,  working  his  ad- 
trick.  We  would  not  give  him  ten  cents  for 
the  whole  of  his  knowledge.  Meat  has  long 
been  known  as  egg  food,  and  we  have  stated 
it  a  hundred  times.  We  were  not  aware 
that  he  would  ask  five  dollars  for  such  a 
thing,  and  he  took  advantage  of  our  confi 
d<mce,  as  we  first  wrote  him  for  all  the 
facts,  and  so  we  give  the  matter  as  it  should 
be,  to  protect  our  readers.  We  do  not 
state  that  he  is  a  fraud,  or  wish  to  injure 
him.  We  simply  say  to  other  readers  that 
their  money  is  more  serviceable  in  thei 
pockets.  As  Mr.  Kinney  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  his  defence,  our  columns  are 
open  to  him.  When  he  stated  that  he  only  de- 
sired five  cents,  we  allowed  him  the  benefit 
of  that  sum.  Even  then  we  were  wrong, 
for  a  small  sum  is  an  imposition  also.  No 
paper  should  publish  anything  that  is  not 
complete. 

SULPHIDE  OF  CARBON  FOR  LICE. 

We  have  received  several  letters  in  regard 
to  sulphide  of  carbon  (or  rather,  carbon  di- 
sulphide)  as  a  remedy  for  the  prevention 
of  lice,  the  following  being  one  of  the  in- 
quiries, which  will  serve  to  assist  others: 

"  Is  sulphide  of  carbon  a  successful  rem- 
edy for  lice  in  a  poultry  house  ?  Will  it  in- 
jure the  hens  while  the  liouse  is  being 
treated  with  it  ?  How  often  and  how  long 
each  time  should  it  be  used." 

The  above  is  from  Delphos,  Ohio.  Sul- 
phide of  carbon  is  a  liquid,  composed  of 
sulphur  and  carbon,  chemically  united.  It 
is  very  volatile,  like  gasoline,  and  has  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.  It  is  claimed  that  if  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  is  filled  with  it,  and  the 
bottle  suspended  in  the  poultry  house  by  a 
string,  the  lice  will  leave.  Being  very  vol- 
atile it  is  also  highly  inflammable,  hence  no 
flame  of  any  kind  should  be  brought  near 
it.  Poured  into  a  rat-hole  it  instantly  suf- 
focates the  animals,  as  it  at  once  forms  a 
gas. 

It  does  not  injure  the  hens  if  the  carbon 
di-sulphide  is  given  off  in  small  quantities, 
though  danger  would  result  if  the  house 
was  filled  with  it.  Sprayed  over  the  walls 
with  a  sprayer,  and  the  house  immediately 
closed  (with  the  hens  outside),  the  effect 
would  be  equal  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur.  The  claim  is  that  if  only  a  small 
quantity  continually  escapes  from  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle  it  is  sufficient  to  drive  lice 
away,  though  such  a  quantity  would  not 
destroy  them. 

Our  caution  is  to  beware  of  having  fire 
near  the  building  in  which  it  is  used,  or  an 
explosion  would  result.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  danger, 

USING  INSECTICIDES. 

Paris  green  or  other  poisons  cannot  be 
used  in  the  poultry  houses  or  yards  ;  but 
where  it  is  desired  to  reach  into  the  cracks 
and  crevices,  an  excellent  decoction  may  be 
made  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
over  a  pound  of  tobacco  refuse  and  allow- 
ing it  to  steep  over  night.  This  may  be 
sprinkled  with  a  watering  pot  over  the 
floors,  in  the  nests,  on  the  walls,  ur  any- 
where that  it  can  be  rendered  serviceable. 


CURE  FOR  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

We  received  the  following  letter  from 
Nebraska,  which  is  appended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  little  friendly  advice.  Here 
is  the  letter: 

"  I  noticed  in  the  April  copy  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  in  an  article  under  the  head- 
ing '  Chicken  Cholera,'  that  the  writer  says 
there  is  no  sure  cure  for  chicken  cholera. 

"I  would  like  to  say,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  interested  in  the  poul- 
try business,  that  we  have  a  sure  cure  for 
chicken  cholera.  It  will  absolutely  cure 
chicken  cholera,  and  we  will  guarantee  it  to 
cure  every  chicken  that  is  not  too  far  gone 
to  eat.  We  also  will  guarantee  that  every- 
one that  feeds  it  as  a  preventative  will 
never  have  cholera  among  their  chickens. 
Anyone  desiring  to  know  more  about  this 
remedy,  can,  by  writing  to  ." 

The  writer  wishes  it  published  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  "the  benefit  of  those 
interested."  Certainly— a  very  good  inten- 
tion. Now,  he  could  have  saved  writing, 
stamps  and  time,  if  he  had  given  the  remedy 
in  the  above,  especially  as  it  is  "for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  readers,"  etc.  Perhaps  he  does 
not  see  fit  to  give  it  away.  Correct  on  his 
part.  On  our  part  we  do  not  care  to  give 
away  our  space.  We  do  not  object  to  doing 
so  when  it  is  necessary,  but  we  cannot  be 
duped,  nor  will  we  allow  our  readers  to  be, 
by  such  a  trick  as  the  above.  We  withhold 
the  name.  We  will  be  thankful  for  any- 
thing that  will  "  benefit  our  readers,"  but 
if  persons  wish  to  take  advautege  by  such 
methods  as  the  above,  it  is  of  no  use  to  send 
them.    The  trick  won't  work  ivith  us. 


EGGS  ARE  CASH. 

The  fluctuations  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  redeeming  of  paper  with  metal,  are  not 
matters  here  for  discussion,  but  eggs  are 
cash  money  anywhere.  Mr.  N.  D.  Forbes, 
in  the  American  Poultry  Yard,  gives  the 
following: 

"  A  Maine  farmer  went  shopping  the 
other  day  and  paid  for  his  purchases  with 
twenty-rive  dozen  of  eggs.  And  how  much 
do  you  suppose  he  bought?  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Bangor  News  gives  the  list  as 
follows:  One  barrel  flour,  one  bushel  meal, 
one  pound  of  tea,  one  pound  coffee,  five 
pounds  sugar,  one  pound  soda,  one  gallon 
kerosene  oil,  one  bar  soap,  one  gallon  mo- 
lasses, one-fourth  pound  tobacco,  one-half 
gallon  vinegar,  one  package  mixed  spices, 
one  calico  dress  pattern,  and  when  he  got 
home  his  wife  scolded  him  for  forgetting 
the  salt." 

It  was  a  pity  that  the  poor  fellow  re- 
ceived a  scolding  about  forgetting  the  salt, 
after  buying  so  many  articles  with  twenty- 
five  dozen  eggs.  This  happened  in  winter, 
in  a  cold  climate,  and  the  eggs  were  bring- 
ing in  goods  at  a  season  when  nothing  else 
could  be  sold  off  the  farm. 


THAT  SLEEPY  DISEASE. 

There  is  a  difficulty  often  met  with. 
Little  chicks  become  stuprd,  go  to  sleep 
and  appear  to  sleep  themselves  to  death. 
Some  style  it  the  "sleepy  disease,"  and  in 
some  communities  it  destroys  the  chicks 
rapidly,  especially  in  warm  weather  and  in 
a  warm  climate.  A  lady  reader  writes  us 
about  it,  and  we  give  a  portion  of  her  letter. 
She  says: 

"I  lost  nearly  all  of  my  chicks  with 
sleep  ydisease.  They  would  stand  and  sleep, 
with  their  bills  resting  on  the  ground.  The 
chicks  are  from  a  cross  of  Buff  Cochin  male 
and  common  hens." 

The  sleepy  disease  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  lice— the  large  lice  on  the  skin  of  tbo 
the  heads  and  necks.  Whenever  a  chick 
droops,  and  you  do  not  know  the  cause, 
look  closely  for  the  great  blood-sucker  on 
the  head,  and  rub  two  or  three  drops  of 
sweet  oil  on  the  head  of  each  chick  twice  a 
week. 

WHITE  ON  LANGSHANS. 

Many  inexperienced  persons  are  puzzled 
when  purchasing Langshan  eggs,  the  chicks 
come  out  black  and  white,  instead  of  black. 
They  usually  become  black  on  reaching 
maturity,  but  a  few  white  feathers  remain 
on  the  feet  in  the  best  of  flocks.  The  Lang- 
shan should  have  white  skin,  pink  webs  be- 
tween the  toes,  and  be  as  free  from  yellow 
on  the  skin  or  bottoms  of  the  feet  as  pos» 
ible,  as  such  indicate  Cochin  blood. 


Tins  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  but 
it  is  worth  fifty  dollars. 


If  you  have  not  had  the  bound  volume 
for  189SJ  you  can  get  it  now. 


FOWLS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

Of  all  table  fowls  the  well-bred  Dorking 
still  stands  pre-eminent.  The  reasons  for 
this  are:  First,  it  is  a  large-sized  bird,  and 
its  meat  is  tender,  savory  and  juicy ;  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  firm  in  texture. 
Second,  the  breast  is  very  broad,  deep  and 
projecting.  This  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  fowl,  and  in  the  Dorking  enables  one 
to  cut  extra  wide  slices  from  it.  The 
shoulders  are  also  quite  full,  which  is  an- 
other good  point  in  its  favor.  Third,  the 
body  is  a  long  parallelogram,  thus  making 
it  in  comparison  to  other  fowls  like  that  of 
the  shorthorn  cattle.  The  Houdan  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  Dorking  of  all 
other  breeds,  both  in  size,  good  shape  and 
qualities  of  meat.  As  it  carries  a  fifth  toe 
and  a  top-knot,  it  is  general  thought  to  be  a 
cross  of  the  Dorking  or  the  Polaud;  yet  I 
have  seen  it  stated  in  a  French  publication 
that  they  have  been  known  in  France  for 
upwards  of  300  years.  The  Game  fowl  is 
first  quality,  but  its  meat  is  of  different 
flavor  from  the  two  above,  resembling  that 
of  the  pheasant,  and  for  this  reason  many 
prefer  it.  The  size  varies  from  large,  me- 
dium to  small  and  it  does  not  carry  so 
much  meat  on  the  breast  in  proportion  to 
its  size  as  the  Dorking  and  Houdan.  This 
is  deep,  but  more  rounding  and  less  project- 
ing. Some  other  breeds  of  fowls  are  well- 
shaped  and  moderately  full  in  the  breast, 
among  this  I  found  the  Dominique  superior. 
Most  of  the  Eastern  fowls  are  deficient  in  a 
good  breast,  save  the  Langshans,  which  is 
said  to  be  pretty  fair  in  this  point.  The 
others,  except  the  Brahma,  now  and  then, 
run  too  much  to  rump,  where  they  are  ex- 
tralarge.  As  the  meat  here  is  not  equal  to 
that  on  the  breast,  and  is  rather  course, 
they  do  not  excel  as  table  fowls.  But  the 
chickens  grow  large  rapidly,  and  as  people 
generally  are  not  particular  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  poultry,  they  sell  well  and  are  pop- 
ular with  the  public,  their  extra  size  being 
their  chief  merit. — Correspondent  in  En 
glish  Live  Stock  Journal. 


OAT  PATCH  BY  THE  HEN  HOUSE. 

"Some  ten  years  or  more  ago,  while  we 
were  on  a  visit  to  our  mother's  home  in  the 
country,  it  was  generally  remarked  how 
we>l]  thp  bens  were  laying,"  says  Kural 
Home.  "They  were  only  good  common  hens, 
oi  no  particular  breed.but  they  were  shelling 
out  the  eggs  at  that  time.  The  hens  looked 
very  bright  and  healthy,  their  combs  were 
red,  and  they  were  either  singing  or  cack- 
ling all  day  long.  They  were  seldom  seen 
about  the  house,  excepting  very  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  evening.  The 
balance  of  day,  in  fact,  nearly  all  day,  they 
were  nowhere  in  sight.  This  factstruckus 
a  little  singular,  and  so  we  decided  to 
investigate.  The  hen  house  was  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  yards,  with  openings  into 
a  young  peach  orchard.  This  orchard 
covered  perhaps  two  or  three  acres,  and  it 
had  been  sown  in  oats.  At  the  time  we 
were  there  the  oats  were  about  ripe.  The 
ground  was  not  overly  rich,  and  the  oats 
straw  was  rather  short,  although  the  grain 
was  pretty  fair  and  heavy.  Running 
through  the  oats  patch,  or  rather  down  at 
one  side,  was  a  small  woody  ravine  with 
a  little  stream  of  water  in  it.  This  ravine 
was  a  cold  retreat  for  the  hens  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  leaves  that  covered  the 
ground  was  a  capital  forage  ground  for 
them  to  scratch  over,  and  to  hunt  for  bugs 
in.  But  the  oat  patch  was  the  chief  delight 
of  the  hens  and  in  it  they  spent  the  most  of 
their  time,  and  the  way  they  could  bend 
down  the  straw  and  strip  the  grain  off  was  a 
caucion.  Then  there  were  plenty  of  in- 
sects throughout  the  oat  patch  ;  and,  taken 
all  in  all,  those  common  hens  had  a  picnic 
of  it,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  laid 
well.  We  watched  those  hens  working 
there,  day  after  day,  and  we  thought  then  of 
the  many  opportunities  the  farmer  has  to 
utilize  his  hens  to  make  money  out  of  them. 
A  patch  of  grain  near  the  hen  house  may  be 
quickly  and  easily  sown,  and  the  benefit  the 
hens  will  derive  from  such  forage  ground  is 
beyond  estimation." 


A  VERMIN  PREVENTIVE. 

I  practice  a  very  simple  and  effective  way 
of  keeping  my  fowls  free  from  vermin, 
vulgarly  called  hen  lice.  For  the  use  of 
thirty  f^wls  running  at  large  I  have  in  my 
hen-house  a  box  about  three  feet  square 
and  eighteen  inches  deep,  open  at  the  top. 
In  this  I  put  a  pailful  of  sand  or  road  dirt, 
a  pailful  of  air-slacked  lime,  a  pailful  of 
wood  ashes,  five  pouuds  of  sulphur  and  one 
pound  of  insect  powder  (pyrethrum.) 
About  once  a  week  I  mix  with  this  a  few 
quarts  of  corn,  and  then  it  is  fun  to  see  the 
hens  get  in  and  scratch.  No  kind  of  vermin 
that  infests  fowls  can  survive  this  treat- 
ment. Scabby  legs,  produced  by  a  very 
small  insect,  are  also  prevented  by  it. 

I  have  a  roosting  place  for  my  fowls  to 
occupy  in  the  summer  in  an  unsheltered 
hen  park.  This  is  more  comfortable  and 
healthful  for  them  t  an  a  close,  sheltered 
room,  and  less  liable  to  breed  vermin. — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


AN  ACRE  OF  HENS. 

Go  ahead  and  build  one  house  that  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  fowls.  Put  a 
partition  through  the  middle,  and  keep 
your  fowls  in  tvyo  flocks  of  fifty  each. 
Divide  your  acre  into  four  yards,  and  use 
the  yards  alternately.  In  the  fall  plough 
up  two  of  the  yards"  and  sow  to  rye.  As 
soon  as  it  is  up  a  few  inches  put  your  fowls 


in  those  yards.  The  rye  will  furnish  green 
food  until  snow  comes,  in  winter  whenever 
the  fowls  can  get  at  the  ground,  and  the 
first  thing  in  spring.  Should  the  rye  be 
likely  to  grow  too  high  in  the  fall,  just  turn 
your  cow  in  for  a  little  while,  occasionally, 
and  let  her  feed  it  down.  Keep  your  hens 
on  these  yards  until  ploughi  g-time  next 
spring,  then  turn  them  into  the  other  yards 
where  the  grass  will  b?  nice  and  fresh. 

Plough  under  what  is  left  of  the  rye,  and 
plant  the  yards  to  corn  and  sunflowers.  We 
have  kept  fowls  in  that  way— fifty  in  a 
flock,  one  hundred  in  one  house — and  there 
was  not  a  case  of  sickness  among  the  old 
fowls  during  the  entire  year.  And  we 
made  over  one  hundred  dollars  in  clean 
cash  from  the  sale  of  eggs  from  those  one 
hundred  hens ;  so  we  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare that  more  than  twenty-five  fowls  can 
be  profitably  kept  in  one  flock.  No ;  we 
didn't  sell  any  of  the  eggs  at  fancy  prices; 
they  were  sold  at  the  average  price  of 
twenty  cents  a  dozen.  Ask  yourself  if  you 
have  an  acre  of  laud  within  the  limits  of 
your  farm  that  pays  one  hundred  dollars, 
or  even  fifty  dollars.— Fanny  Field,  in 
Prairie  Farmer. 


LICE. 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Melette,  writing  in  the 
Denver  Chicken,  as  follows:  "Do  not  use 
sulphur,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  harm  ;  nor  car- 
bolic acid,  because  it  is  needless ;  nor  kero- 
sene, because  it  will  blister  and  take  off  the 
skin.  Common  lard  is  just  as  good,  even  as 
olive  oil,  but  it  must  be  warm,  and  the  only 
way  to  put  it  on  successfully  is  with  the 
fiuger.  A  dirty  job?  Well,  yes,  it  is,  and 
if  you  happen  to  be  at  all  sensitive  or 
nervous  it  will  make  the  cold  chills  run 
dowu  your  back  to  see  how  many  heads  of 
lice  one  square  iuch  of  poor  little  chicken- 
head  can  contain.  In  putting  on  the  grease 
always  grease  clear  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  for  a  greased  ring  they  dare  not 
cross,  and  many  will  be  killed  that  other- 
wise would  have  escaped  in  the  down  of  the 
body.  Put  just  a  little  under  each  wing, 
and  a  little  around  the  vent.  It  is  not  a 
very  good  plan  to  let  the  chickens  get  wet 
till  the  grease  is  dry,  but  I  have  greased 
them  thus  by  the  hundred,  and  have  never 
lost  one.  When  the  effect  of  this  is  gone 
dust  them  well  with  Persian  insect  powder, 
and  if  they  have  a  mother  dust  the  mother 
also.  It  does  not  pay  to  get  an  old,  stale, 
poor  quality  of  this  powder;  better  pay 
more  and  get  good.  There  have  been  too 
many  good  things  said  of  the  dust  bath;  it 
will  not  do  a  hundredth  part  of  what  it  is 
recommended  for;  which  same  also  may  be 
said  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  has  no  place  in 
the  poultry  yard;  it  possesses  no  economic 
value ;  lice  will  live  and  thrive  in  it,  while 
it  fed  to  growing  chickens  and  ducks  it  is 
liable  to  cause  a  multitude  of  ills  and  ail- 
ments. But  of  lice  again — a  good  hot  white 
wash  is  most  excellent  to  rid  the  house  of 
lice,  but  it  must  be  hot  " 


DUCKS  AS  MOTHERS. 

A  correspondent  of  Land  and  Water 
thinks  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  ducks  hatch 
their  own  eggs  than  to  set  them  under  hens. 
He  says: 

"  I  know  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  ducks 
are  careless  and  indifferent  mothers,  so  far 
that  a  custom  prevails  with  keepers  of  set- 
ting ducks'  eggs  under  hens.  I  think  both 
this  principle  and  this  practice  are  wrong. 
The  only  advantage  hen  mothers  have  over 
ducks  is  that  they  are  ready  to  set  earlier 
in  the  year.  Apart  from  that,  I  believe 
there  is  not  any  advantage  in  such  a 
custom.  From  my  own  observation,  I  can 
say  that  hens  kill  many  more  young  ducks 
than  duck  mothers  do.  Naturally,  the  feet 
of  a  hen  are  not  calculated  for  treading 
about  among  little  things  which  slide  and 
struggle  along  the  ground.  Her  chicks  can 
jump  and  spring  out  of  the  way  of  her  feet; 
but  I  have  frequently  seen  a  hen  stand  with 
great  outspread  toes  upon  the  back  of  a 
young  duckling  who  was  vainly  struggling 
to  get  from  under  it,  the  hen  all  the  while 
reaching  after  something  to  eat,  apparently 
unconscious  that  she  was  slaughtering  her 
pseudo  offspring.  A  duck's  feet  are  all  one, 
are  flat  and  splay,  and  she  shuffles  about 
without  lifting  them  much  from  the  ground. 
I  do  not  remember  ducklings  being  ever 
trod  upon,  or,  as  the  people  about  here  say, 
'  squabbled'  by  a  duck  mother. 

"  No  doubt  we  are  a  very  wise  people  in 
our  generation,  but  from  all  eternity  God 
has  been  wiser  than  we ;  and  hens  were  in- 
tended to  hatch  and  bring  up  chickens,  and 
ducks  to  rear  young  ducks." 


EGG-TESTERS. 

A  cheap  egg-tester  is  made  by  taking  an 
oblong  box  and  knocking  out  one  end,  set 
the  box  on  its  closed  end  and  tack  the  end 
piece  knocked  out  on  one  side  (the  height  oi 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  when  placed  inside 
the  box)  through  which  make  a  hole  the 
proper  size  to  hold  an  egg;  line  the  hole  by 
pasting  arouud  its  edges  some  black  felt  to 
give  a  soft  surface  to  rest  the  egg  against 
and  also  prevent  rays  of  light  coming  out 
around  the  egg;  now  tack  a  piece  of  bright 
tin  or  anything  that  will  act  as  a  reflector 
on  the  inside  of  the  box  and  opposite  the 
whole  to  which  the  egg  is  held. 

Another  egg-tester  is  made  by  rolling 
stout,  dark-colored  paper  around  a  piece  ol 
wood  about  a  foot  long  the  size  of  an  egg  in 
thickness,  but  a  little  larger  at  one  end  thar 
the  other.  Place  the  egg  to  be  tested 
against  the  large  end  and  hold  the  other  end 
to  the  eye,  letting  a  bright  light  shint 
through  the  egg.— Minaland  Poultry 
Journal, 
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CONDITION  POWDERS. 

The  Maine  Experiment  Station  has  re- 
cently made  an  examination  of  two  brands 
of  the  various  cattle  foods  or  condition 
powders  which  are  reputed  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  appetite  and  condi- 
tion of  cattle  and  horses.  Following  is  the 
station's  analysis  of  these  foods,  together 
with  the  analysis  of  linseed  meal,  new  pro- 
cess, the  average  of  fourteen  analyses ;  and 
that  of  wheat  bran,  the  average  of  eighty- 
eight  analyses,  added  for  comparison : 

Marvin's  food,  10.0  moisture,  5.5  ash,  35.5 
protein,  9.3  fiber,  37.3  nitrogen-free  extract, 
2.4  fat. 

Linseed  meal,  new  process,  10.1  moisture, 
5.8  ash,  33.2  protein,  9.5  fiber,  38.4  nitrogen- 
free  extract,  3.0  fat. 

Pratt's  food,  12.4  moisture,  5.8  ash,  13.7 
protein,  5.9  fiber,  5G.8  nitrogen-free  extract, 
4.0  fat. 

"Wheat  bran,  11.9  moisture,  5.8  ash,  15.4 
protein,  9.0  fiber,  58.9  nitrogen-free  extract, 
4.0  fat. 

The  analysis  of  this  food  and  its  general 
appearance  leave  little  room  to  doubt  that 
it  is  made  up  of  linseed  meal,  with  the  ad 
dition  of  small  quantities  of  fenugreek, 
camphor  and  ginger.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  ash  shows  that  it  contains  no 
mineral  salts  in  excess  of  the  amounts  usu- 
ally found  in  linseed  meal. 

Marvin's  Food  is  put  up  in  boxes  contain- 
ing about  one  pound  each.  For  horses, 
cows  and  sheep,  the  dose  is  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  to  each  animal,  to  be  mixed  with  the 
other  food.  For  swine  and  calves,  one 
tablespoonful  is  recommended.  They  claim 
as  follows: 

"  This  food,  fed  to  stock  once  or  twice  a 
week,  will  keep  them  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Use  it  for  all  causes,  colds,  coughs, 
los9  of  appetite,  distemper,  heaves,  hide- 
bound, etc." 

"  For  stock  out  of  order,  run  down,  or  in 
a  wornout  condition,  it  has  no  equal." 

"  This  food  is  prepared  from  the  best 
known  condiments  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom." 

If  Marvin's  Food  has  any  value  above 
that  possessed  by  linseed  and  cotton  seed 
meal,  it  must  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
condiments  mentioned.  While  these  mater- 
ials have  their  place  in  the  materia  medica 
of  the  veterenarian,  they  should  be  used 
with  judgment  and  with  some  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  animal.  If  fed  in  the 
quantities  recommended  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  bad  effects  could  be  produced.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  equally  improbable  that 
benefits  would  result  from  the  application 
of  such  mild  doses. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  cost.  Fifty  cents  a  pound  is  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000  per  ton.  In  view  of  the 
probable  cost  to  the  manufacturers,  this 
seems  an  exorbitant  price.  Whether  the 
farmer  can  afford  to  pay  it  so  long  as  any 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
is  a  question  that  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. One  may  well  be  excused  for  look- 
ing with  suspicion  upon  a  remedy  that  may 
be  used  both  in  health  and  disease,  and  for 
all  causes." 


FEEDING  USELESS  ROOSTERS. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  some  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  the  roosters  after  the 
hatching  season  is  over.  The  hens  lay  as 
well  (if  not  more  frequently)  when  not  in 
the  company  of  the  male,  as  when  with 
him,  for  laying  is  not  voluntary  but  an  in- 
voluntary proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
hens.  If  they  are  supplied  with  the  proper 
food  and  the  conditions  favorable,  they  can- 
not cease  laying  unless  from  natural  causes 
other  than  those  connected  with  the 
rooster.  And  in  the  summer,  when  eggs 
are  cheap,  they  may  be  preserved  for  winter 
use  with  more  certainty  if  laid  by  hens  not 
mated  with  roosters,  as  experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  a  fertile  egg  will  not 
keep  one-half  the  length  of  time  as  will 
those  that  do  not  contain  the  germ  of  a 
chick,  and  the  roosters  may  therefore  be 
disposed  of  with  advantage. 


POULTRY  ON  A  SMALL  AREA. 

JOHN  YATES,  GUILFOHD,  CONN. 

We  built  a  brooder  house  last  year,  40x12 
feet,  with  posts  six  feet  in  the  rear  and 
three  feet  in  front.  It  is  heated  by  a  coal 
stove,  with  a  one  and  one-fourth  inch  pipe, 
filled  with  water  supplied  by  a  tank.  The 
hot  water  furnishes   the  heat    for  the 


brooder.  We  had  to  overhaul  the  brooder 
this  winter,  so  that  we  did  not  get  any 
chickens  out  until  about  March  1st.  We 
have  two  hundred  or  more  out  now,  and 
more  are  coming.  We  are  raising  the 
barred  Plymouth  Hocks,  and  intend  to  keep 
as  good  stock  as  can  be  had.  We  are  cramped 
for  room,  only  having  one  and  one-half 
acres.  We  are  feeding  cut  bone,  clover  hay 
with  wheat  bran,  some  wheat  and  oats,  but 
no  corn  to  laying  hens.  We  have  120  hens 
and  roosters,  and  their  feed  costs  about 
thirty-five  cents  per  day.  We  think  the 
Poultry  Keefek  is  a  very  good  authorit  y 
on  the  chickeu  question,  and  we  find  many 
things  in  it  that  are  well  worth  knowing. 
One  man  told  me  that  there  was  not  a  dol- 
lar in  the  business.  I  do  not  believe  that. 
Another  said  it  takes  three  years  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  poultry  keeping  is  a  trade  as 
much  as  any  other.  This  is  only  our  second 
year,  and  we  have  learned  some  tilings; 
some  of  our  experience  came  rather  high, 
but  we  shall  not  forget  it  very  readily. 


RAISING  CHICKENS  ON  FARMS. 

In  our  poultry  books  we  find  many  and 
various  plans  for  raising  poultry  on  a  small 
scale  for  breeding  or  fancy  purposes,  but 
when  we  wish  to  rear  fowls  in  large  num- 
bers, a  different  programme  is  required. 
The  breeder  of  a  score  or  two  of  chickens 
can  easily  keep  them  confined  on  a  small 
area  and  furnish  his  pets  with  all  the  food 
they  can  consume,  but  farmers  whose  pas- 
tures are  swarming  with  various  insects — 
the  best  food  for  poultry — and  whose  grain 
fields  need  gleaning,  should  pursue  an  al- 
together different  plan  if  the  poultry  is  to 
yield  the  greatest  amount  of  profit,  ©spec- 
ially if  large  numbers  are  to  be  reared. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  living  beings  confined  on  a  small 
spice  of  ground  induce  disease;  so  fowls 
always  do  best  if  separated  in  small  lots  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  In  such  lots, 
if  scattered  over  different  fields,  they  do 
better  and  grow  faster  than  when  all  are 
roaming  together,  and  do  so  on  much  less 
food,  as  they  pick  up  many  insects  and 
seeds,  each  flock  having  its  own  range. 

My  plan,  which  I  have  successfully  pur- 
sued for  a  number  of  years  with  my  flocks, 
is  to  have  a  number  of  coops  just  large 
enough  to  comfortably  roost  about  twenty- 
five  full-grown  fowls.  These  I  place 
around  on  different  fields,  and  as  the 
ground  becomes  foul  they  are  moved  on 
fresh  ground,  thus  securing  a  two-fold  ad- 
vantage, viz.:  cleanliness  and  economizing 
manure.  In  these  coops  I  place  one  or  two 
hens  with  their  broods,  and,  when  the 
mothers  show  signs  of  laying,  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  laying  flock,  and  the  young 
left  to  themselves  or  an  extra  cock  as 
leader.  These  are  fed  and  watered,  unless 
running  water  is  at  hand,  until  the  wheat 
harvest  is  over,  when  the  coops  and  fowls 
are  moved  to  the  wheat  stubble  to  glean. 
From  the  wheat  fields  they  are  transferred 
to  the  oat  stubble.  Here  is  a  period  of 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  that  the  growing 
stock  requires  little  or  no  feeding,  thus 
saviujj  a  handsome  margin  if  the  number 
reared  is  large.  During  ploughing  time  a 
flock  may  be  advantageously  employed  fol- 
lowing the  plow,  picking  up  grubs  and 
worms  which  they  will  readily  learn  to  do. 
In  this  way  finer  and  healthier  fowls  can 
be  reared  with  less  than  half  the  food  nec- 
essary when  confined  to  one  run. 

I  have  shipped  breeding  stock  to  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  have  received 
many  letters  admiring  the  beauty  of  form 
and  size  of  fowls.  Under  the  above  sys- 
tem, fowls  get  natural  exercise,  hence  a 
fine  form  and  good  size,  and  freedom  from 
disease.— H.  H.  Flick,  in  American  Stock 
Journal. 


GOOD  BLACK  COLOR. 

The  Black  Cochins,  Black  Langshans, 
Black  Minorcas,  and  other  fowls,  required 
to  have  pure,  solid  black  plumage,  have  a 
serious  defect,one  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  weed  out,  and  that  is  the  purplish 
tingeorpurple  barringfound  in  their  plum- 
age. It  is  found  in  the  neck,  the  feathers 
in  back,  tail  and  breast,  and  detracts  very 
much  from  the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their 
color.  Sometimes  the  entire  plumage  man- 
ifests a  general  purplish  cast,  but  in  most 
cases  bars  of  purple  will  extend  across 
some  or  many  of  the  feathers.  This  defect 
is  discounted  from  one-half  to  one  point  in 
every  section  when  it  is  found,  which  in 
extreme  cases  lowers  the  score  about  three 
points,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  in  speci- 
mens otherwise  high  up,  causes  them  to 
lose  every  place  in  the  list  of  prizes. 

The  true  color  of  black  fowls  is  intense 
black  with  a  reflection  in  good  light  of  a 
deep  greenish  shade ;  in  fact,  they  should 
fairly  shine  with  this  lust  re,as  it  very  much 
enchances  their  beauty.  Not  only  this,  but 
it  is  the  true  color,  and  fowls  properly 
managed  and  kept  will  show  it  if  care  has 
been  taken  in  their  breeding.  We  have  been 
told  that  fowls,  male  and  female,  both 
showing  this  high  and  very  desirable  color, 
if  mated  together,  would  produce  the  pur- 
plish barring,  and  that  a  male  of  high  color 
mated  with  a  female  of  dead  or  dull  black 
are  more  certain  to  produce  good  color  in 
their  progeny.  This  may  be  true  :  theoret- 
ically it  is  inconsistent.  Itwoulu  seem  to 
be  good  reasoning  to  assume  that  if  both 
male  and  female  were  of  good  color,  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  progeny  would  be 
good,  particularly  so  if  continued  for  a 
series  of  generations,  than  would  be  the  first 
mentioned  mating. 

Breeders  should  try  these  matings,  to  the 


end  that  it  may  be  generally  understood 
what  are  the  effects  of  such  matings.  Bear 
in  mind  that  all  black  breeds  are  similarly 
affected.  In  a  class  of  Black  Sumatra  we 
recently  noticed  that  both  good  black  and 
also  barring  in  purplish  black  was  plainly 
shown  in  various  specimens,  so  much  so  as 
to  be  noticeable  in  the  general  effect. — Fan- 
cier's Gazette. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

This  book  is  No.  2,  and  is  intended  to  give 
information  in  regaid  to  incubators  and 
brooders,  and  is  by  P.  II.  Jacobs,  who  has 
given  incubators  his  attention  for  many 
years.  Its  price  is  twenty-five  cents,  but 
to  those  who  subscribe,  or  renew,  we  send 
the  book,  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  for  sixty  cents.  Printed  in  brevier 
type,  and  full  of  designs  and  illustrations. 


I breed  the  very  best  S.C  B. Leghorns  and  S  S  Ilam- 
bui  gs  eggs  $1  per  13.  A  L.  Cary,  Lewis,  Ohio. 

Black  Minorcas  anil  Silver  Wyandottes.  Eggs,  $1. no 
peri:).       Frank Hardwldge,  roneto,  Indiana. 

For  sale.  —  Trio  Black  Minorcas,  1  B.  I*.  Rock  Cock 
and Ckl, flue  birds.  Write.  Ed. Hart,  Owego,  N.Y. 

After  June  we  sell  30  eggs  (no  less  sold)  for  $1.7", 
S.S.IIamburgs,  Lt.  B..B  1*.  Rocks,  ISr.Logs.,W. 
and  B. Minorcas. Enterprise  Poul.Yds.,Annville,  I'a. 

Send  50  cents  to  Wetrick  Bros.  Indiana,  Fa. 
for  best  Instrument  for  curing  Gapes.  Best  dis- 
covered, simple  and  sure.  Agents  wanted.  Wet- 
ricks  sure  cure  for  chicken  cholera, '25  cts.  by  mail. 

Af\^crc  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  for  sale.  Six 
TtrV/  roomed  bouse,  barn,  four  inc  ubators,  hot  water 
brooder,  2,  noo  capacity,  and  eight  fowl  houses.  Price, 
$2,2u0.       Address,  Susan  Reed,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  b^ur 


Eggs  by  the  hundred  for  incubators 
BAUER,  East  Orleans,  Mass. 


W.  M. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 


WC    D   CPAMICU     Eggs  $1  .no  per  13  in  June. 
.  T.  D.  OrHniOn.    Hatch  well  this  season. 
Young  cock*  for  sale.    Circular  and  my  photo  free. 
J.  I!I  \  \l  I  I,  Nil  n  n«-,. i.  Ripley  Co.,  In<f. 

By  a  poultryman 
with  life  long  exper- 
perience  In  the  poultry  business.  Willing  to  work 
and  has  bestof  references.  Address  "POULTBY- 
MAN,"  14  Greenvvich  St.,  New  York. 

Owner  Is  going  to  Germany  1  Brooder  Plant  fur 
sale  cheap.  5  acres,  part  Straw  and  Redberrys. 
8  room  house,  2  barns,  80  foot  poultry!  house,  80  foot 
brooder  house,  horse,  cow,  chickens,  ducks,  3  wagons, 
farm  Implements.  EmilTradellus,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

Not  an  Embryo  Killer  but  a  hatcher  of  all 
strong  germs,  is  the  NEW  ERA.  Get  a  cir- 
cular—out  of  curiosity  If  nothing  more— and  don't 
forget  us,  for  you  will  know  us  next  season. 

CLIFTON  R.  BRIDGE*. 

North  New  Salem,  Mass. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from 
all  parts  of  (lie  world  as  to  Its 

merits  over  all  other  makes.  Large 
book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Address 
A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 


CAPltetE 


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREE 

WM  H  WIGMORE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  pa  person  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   SO  ets. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  ct». 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  Sc.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  Hat  roofs.  Ex- 
Ira  Heavy  Felt 
furPoultrv  Houses 
H.  30  per  100  square 
feet.  witnCoating. 
C  tps  and  Nails. 
Svnple  and  circu 


S\Nf\vV<o  , 
STANDARD 

Rooms 


TBROfKIARIS. 


rple 
tree. 


i  lar 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'33  JJey  St.,N.  Y. 


^LATAL0CU£ 

POULTRY* 

k*J3UPPLIES{.v^ 


f\  INCUBATOR®)  , 

©NTftlAL 


Kflf  aC6Ktuntilafter>ou  have  tried  it 

-  ^  STAMP  FOR  CMALOSUE  >r 

BOOKlNGUBmOH5£Dtf    ,.ES  8lc\Ts 


'■SetPlansBroope"] 


^VomCuliw  Inc. Co  DEiAWARECny.DalX 


We  save  hundreds  of  dollars  to  our  customers  by 
crating  our  Hone  (  utters  so  that  it  goes  as  4th 
class  freight.    Webster  &  Ilaiunun,  t'azenovia,  N.Y. 

PARKER  POULTRY    YARDS,  SOUTH 
Dakota,  is  for  sale.   For  Information  address 
Theodore  M.  A.  It  vilhaug.Parker.So.Dak. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS 

The  best  live  per  rent,  after  two  years  cnll- 
ing. 

Choice  cockerels.  Eg„s  in  season.  Pnrent  stor  k 
Imported  by  uiysell  direct  from  Mrs.  Lister  Kays' 
best  \  arils. 

V.  W.  BISHOP.  VERONA,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

e  Improved  , 

Simple,  Perfect,  SeT/.Hegu- 
latin>i.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
GEO.  II.  8TAH Lj  Qulney»IlL 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 

COOK  BOOK 

f"B5"C  containing  over 2,500 

rnCC  tested  recipes.  320 
pages,  bound  in  cloth.  Don't  fall  to 

the  WATCH-CLOCK 

the  greatest  novelty  oftheage.  Forfull  particulars 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 
P.  O.  Box  287.      New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

NORTHUP'S 

Bl'k  Minorcas 

Have  won  133  1st,  !>fi  2d,  12  3rd  and  2  4th  prizes  In  the 
last  10  months,  compel  lug  with  all  the  leading  strains 
and  have  never  hist  a  special  for  large  size.  1803  cata- 
logue gives  dates  and  places  of  w  innings,  and  large 
cut  of  itose  Comb  iilack.  M  lnorcas. 

Ceo.  H.  North  up, 

Box  150,  Raeeville,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Trior  sale  at  a  bargain:  f"  fine  Brown  Leghorn 
1  hens  and  6  cocks,  15  Light  Brahma  hens  and  2 
cocks.  25  Plymouth  Rock  hens  and  3  cocks,  5  Pekln 
D.icks  and  1  drake  and  1  fine  Game  cock.  All  of 
tne  bens  and  ducks  are  now  laying  and  in  the  pink  of 
cniiilition.  Also  three  200  size  Excelsior  Incubators, 
lSOlentangy  Brooders,  125  chick  size:  audi  No.  10 
II AND  OIC  POWER  MANN  I'.OM  «  I  I  I  l  it. 
INCURATORS,  HKO'-DERS  AND  BONK 
CUTTER  ARE  ALMOST  NEW.  MOST  OF 
THEM  HAVING  NKVER  REEN  t'SEDAND 
A  EE  ARE  I  1  Its  I  CLASS  Address 
K.  «'.  II  EVER  %  V 
157  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Won  at  .Madison  Sijuare  Garden,  18  2.  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  liHst  machine  in  show. 

mHE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCTRA- 
X  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiutnsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jas.  Rankin,  South  Easlon,  Mass. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADING  STRAINS  OF  PURE  STAND- 
ARD 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE FOWLS. 

Proof— The  records  at  29  of  the  leading  shows 
during  the  past  ten  years-Highest  Honors 
every  time.  We  sell  anually  hundreds  of  Ex- 
hibition and  Breediiigbirdgbutneveratany 
price,  our  best  tested  breedingstock,  $400  in  one 
order  at  a  recent  sale,  for  18  show  birds.  OCR 
MATINGS  for  season  of  1S93  are  made  up,  having 
f  ull"benefit  of  our  long  experience  and  include  the 
tested  breedingstock  that  produce  sure  winners 
and  best  egg  producing  strain  known.  Many  of  our 
customers  report  similar  success.  We  can  furnish 
B.  K.  Knapp's  strain  of  Hose  Comb  White  Leghorns 
or  eggs  direct  from  hisyards.  100  line  breeding 
Coekerels,  separate  or  mated  up  in  pairs,  trios 
or  breeding  pens  to  suit  customer  s,  at  reasonable 
prices  for  qualify,  EGGS  for  hatching  from 
our  choicest  matings.  at $3 per  13,  $5  per  26,  $10 
per  65.  By  the  hundred  lor  incubators  from  well 
mated  slock,  $12.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

BOX  501.  FAB/US,  N.  Y. 

LAMSON'S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, ' 

BARRED  AND  WHITE. 
PRIZE  W  INN  IllfS  EVERY  TIME  EftUS 
FROM  80  GRAND  KKEEDINIi  PENS,  at 
$3.00  per  13.  85.00  per  80.  010.00  per  05. 
MOKE  PRIZES  GIVEN  THIS  STRAIN 
Til  AN  ALL  OTHERS.  Ordereggs  at  once. 
Stock  Tor  sale  at  low  prices.  Fine  circular 
and  price  list  free. 

GEORGE  L.  LAMSON,  Jr. 

r»  x   J.  WEST  ROYLSTON.  MASS. 


MANN'S  CELEBRATED  BONE  CUTTERS. 

Awarded  1st  and  2d  prizes  at  both  Rochester  (Fair)  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
(Poultry  Show)  over  a'l  other  exhibitors.  No  o'lier  bone  cutter  ever  yet  received 
even  a  2d  prize  in  competition  with  it.  Four  silver  and  Uronze  Medeals,  eight 
Diplomas  and  ten  First  nrizes  received.  Forty  eight  editors  of  such  papers  as 
Farm  Poultry,  Poultry  Keepei.ete.  elc  .endorse  it  lis  superiority  is  unquestioned, 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

MILFOnD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


tHE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


A  BATCH  OF  QUESTIONS. 

Quite  a  number  of  inquiries  are  sent  us 
with  no  name  or  address — only  the  initials. 
This  is  a  mistake,  as  we  prefer  to  write 
readers  in  cases  of  emergency.  Some  let- 
ters reach  us  Just  after  the  paper  is  on 
press,  hence  they  must  wait  a  month. 

The  Texas  flea  seems  to  be  a  gentleman 
down  in  Georgia.  A  writer  at  Irby,  Ga., 
has  been  haying  some  trouble  with  them  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  writes : 

"Some  of  my  neighbors  are  much 
troubled  with  Texas  fleas  on  their  fowls. 
How  can  their  appearance  be  prevented  in 
my  yard,  or  how  destroy  them  should  they 
get  in." 

Beally,  we  never  saw  a  Texas  flea,  and 
do  not  know  if  he  is  as  ltrge  as  a  lobster  or 
as  small  as  some  of  the  sand  fleas  that  we 
have  up  our  way  in  New  Jersey.  A  Jersey 
flea  cannot  be  prevented  from  doing  any- 
thing it  pleases.  If  one  supposes  he  is  not 
wanted,  he  at  once  invites  all  of  his  family 
connections,  so  as  to  hold  high  carnival.  1 1 
would  be  well  for  Georgia  to  swap  places 
with  some  other  State,  so  as  to  get  a3  far 
away  from  Texas  as  possible.  The  free  use 
of  coal  oil  will  drive  away  our  New  Jersey 
fleas  until  they  have  time  to  catch  a  long 
breath,  but  when  one  ceases  the  remedy  the 
fleas  return.  Just  how  to  gat  the  best  of  a 
flea  is  above  our  comprehension,  but  we 
suggest  kerosene  (coal-oil),  kerosene  emul- 
sion, lime,  solution  of  copperas,  soapsuds, 
etc.,  used  liberally  everywhere.  A  sign, 
with  "fleas  wanted,"  would  be  of  some 
value,  as  the  flea  always  does  just  what  you 
don't  want  him  to  do. 

Alabama  also  sends  an  inquiry,  a  lady  at 
Activity  writing  us  as  follows : 

"Please  state  why  the  white  of  an  egg  is 
sometimes  very  bloody  when  fresh  layed  ?  " 

It  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  minute  blood- 
vessel while  the  egg  is  in  process  of  for- 
mation. It  is  a  difficulty  that  will  soon 
pass  away.  It  occurs  mostly  with  pullets 
in  high  condition. 

Ohio  contributes  something,  too,  as  the 
following  from  Mount  Vernon  will  show : 

"  1.  What  causes  the  combs  of  my  chick- 
ens to  turn  blue  ?  2.  What  makes  them 
sneeze  just  after  eating  their  morning 
mash  ?  3.  Is  rye  a  good  food  lor  chickens 
in  summer  ?" 

The  comb  of  a  healthy  fowl  is  red.  If  it 
turns  blue  it  is  an  indication  of  illness,  but 
the  blue  does  not  explain  the  disease,  nor 
is  blue  comb  of  itself  a  disease.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  hens  have  taken  cold,  which 
causes  the  sneezing,  probably  from  a 
draught,  and  a  good  remedy  is  to  feed  stim- 
ulating food,  such  as  lean  meat,  adding  a 
teaspoonfull  of  red  pepper  to  a  quart  of 
the  morning  mash,  with  which  the  meat 
may  be  mixed.   Rye  is  an  excellent  food. 

A  reader  in  Indiana,  who  lives  at  Wal- 
nut, is  losing  his  chicks.    He  says: 

uMy  young  chicks  are  dying  for  me  in 
spite  of  all  that  I  can  do  for  tnem.  Their 
vents  are  clogged,  and  they  have  diarrhoea. 
What  can  I  do  ? 

As  the  reader  does  not  state  whether  he 
uses  hens  or  brooders,  or  the  kind  of  brood- 
ers, nor  gives  any  details  of  management, 
he  leaves  us  to  guess  at  the  cause,  which 
we  believe  to  be  lack  of  warmth,  especially 
on  damp  days. 

An  inquiry  about  incubators  comes  from 
Bed  River,  Ohio,  as  follows: 

"Will  an  incubator,  where  the  temper- 
ature is  two  degrees  higher  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  outside,  do  good  work.  Would 
it  not  be  better,  with  such  a  machine,  to 
change  the  inside  trays  out  and  the  outside 
ones  in,  every  time  the  eggs  are  turned  V 

A  variation  of  two  degrees  at  the  centre 
will  do  no  harm  provided  the  method  of 
changing  the  trays,  as  suggested  by  the 
writer,  is  practiced.  It  is  usually  done  by 
all  operators.* 

We  wish  to  say  to  readers  that  in  send- 
ing inquiries  they  should  give  full  particu- 
lars. Remember  that  we  are  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  and  must  know  all  the  facts. 
We  desire  to  assist  you,  but  we  cannot  do 
so  unless  you  take  pains  to  let  us  know 
everything.  Write  in  a  plain  hand,  and  al- 
ways give  your  name  and  post-office. 


WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  BREED. 

If  we  were  to  claim  the  Light  Brahma  tj 
be  the  best  breed,  we  would  at  once  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  hundreds  of 
testimonials  and  piles  of  evidence  in  favor 
of  other  breeds.  If  there  was  only  one 
best  breed,  then  every  breeder  would  now 
be  breeding  it  and  no  other.    There  aie, 


however,  a  large  number  of  best  breeds , 
for  the  breed  that  may  be  most  serviceable 
with  one  person  may  not  prove  profitable 
with  another.  As  the  N.  H.  Mirror  re- 
marks, if  all  of  the  different  breeds  could  be 
put  to  a  test  as  egg  producers,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
most  prolific  and  the  least  productive 
breed,  in  one  year,  would  not  amount  to 
ten  eggs  provided  the  conditions  were  fav- 
orable for  each  and  all  of  the  breeds,  yet 
there  is  always  a  preference  for  the  "  best 
breed"  (which  usually  means  the  one  that 
lays  the  greatest  number  of  eggs),  and  this 
partiality  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  many  other 
essential  qualifications  than  that  of  egg 
production.  Of  what  value  is  a  breed  if  it 
is  not  adapted  to  the  climate,  and  how  can 
it  prove  profitable  if  it  demands  greater 
care  than  can  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
farmer  ?  Its  advantages  in  one  direction 
may  be  more  than  balanced  by  defects  in 
another. 

The  best  breed  for  the  farmer  who  has  a 
wide  range  and  who  compels  his  fowls  to 
be  nearly  self-supporting  would  not  be  con- 
sidered the  best  by  him  who  is  compelled 
to  confine  his  hens  in  yards,  nor  would  the 
breed  that  is  best  for  New  England  be 
found  as  suitable  for  Texas  as  would  some 
other  breed  that  would  receive  but  little 
recognition  in  this  section.  If  we  were  se- 
lecting a  breed  we  would  have  but  one 
qualification  to  govern  us  in  our  decision 
and  that  is  hardiness.  If  a  hardy  breed  is 
chosen,  it  means  a  saving  of  labor,  few  sick 
birds  and  smaller  expenses  in  every  de- 
partment. 

When  one  selects  a  breed  that  has  a  rep- 
utation for  producing  eggs,  the  fir.-t  con- 
sideration should  be  the  adaptability  of  the 
breed  to  the  climate.  It  i-s  a  matter  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenses.  If  there  is  a  saving 
of  the  cost  in  managing  a  flock,  the  profits 
will  depend  upon  the  difference  b:  ween 
the  receipts  and  expsnses  more  than  upon 
the  number  of  eggs  produced  in  a  year. 


H 


nndreds  of  our  Bone  Cutters  In  U5e.  Webster 
A  H annum,  1'azenovia,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Games.  S.  C.  B  leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  In  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.Williams,  Uome  City,  lad. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WHEN  HATCHING. 

A  reader  at  Mante.io,  111.,  wjo  has  had 
good  success  mixed  with  his  misf  rtunes, 
desires  some  points  on  how  to  work  just 
when  the  chicks  are  coming  out  of  the 
shells,  and  his  letter  will  no  doubt  be  of 
service.  He  says  : 

"  I  would  like  (.sometime  when  you  have 
room)  for  you  to  give,  in  your  paper,  how 
to  do  when  the  chickens  are  hatching.  Af- 
ter fifteen  or  twenty  are  out  of  the  shells, 
I  feel  obliged  to  take  out  the  thermometer, 
as  they  keep  traveling  over  it,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  get  broken.  Then  how  do  you 
know  what  the  temperature  is  f  While  my 
first  hatch  last  year  was  good,  since  then  I 
hatch  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs. 
My  first  hatch  come  off  the  18th  of  March 
last  year,  with  120  chickens  out  of  151 
eggs.  I  cannot  think  it  is  my  fault,  as  I  at- 
tend to  it  faithfully,  and  I  think  it  must  be 
some  fault  of  the  machine. " 

In  our  issue  of  October,  1892,  in  an  article 
entitled,  "  Points  on  Hatching  Broilers," 
which  coutains  nearly  all  the  rules  on  the 
subject,  we  endeavored  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  and  those  who  have  not  received  a 
copy  of  that  issue  should  not  fail  to  get  it, 
not  because  we  seek  to  sell  it  as  we  do  to 
avoid  repetition.  It  will  be  found  almost 
invaluable,  as  it  answers  nearly  all  the 
questions  that  can  be  asked  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  remember,  when 
the  chicks  are  coming  out,  is  not  to  disturb 
the  eggs.  If  the  thermometer  is  kicked 
over,  no  harm  will  be  done,  as  the  temper- 
ature will  not  change  if  the  chicks  are  not 
taken  out.  When  the  chicks  are  removed 
the  heat  falls,  as  the  animal  heat  of  the 
chicks  largely  affects  the  temperature  of 
the  incubator. 

Avoid  draughts  of  air  in  the  incubator 
when  chicks  are  coming  out,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  very  little  moisture  is  needed,  as 
the  warm  moisture,  when  it  meets  the  cold 
air,  causes  a  loss  of  heat  much  greater  than 
may  be  noticed.  Evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  eggs  is  always  at  a  loss  of  heat. 
There  is  not  as  much  liability  of  loss  among 
the  chicks  if  the  air  is  somewhat  dry,  should 
cold  air  come  in.  When  the  first  egg  begins 
to  pip,  put  in  some  wet  sponges  (rather 
than  pans),  shut  the  incubator,  leave  the 
chicks  in,  and  do  not  disturb  the  machine 
until  the  hatch  is  over.  The  eggs  should 
begin  to  pip  on  the  twentieth  day. 

The  Practical  Dairyman  and  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  both  at  one  price— seventy- 
five  cents. 
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m.T.Eastburn,  New  Hope,  I*a.  B-eeder  oF  Bl 
Miu's.   Great.prlze  wiune:  s.   Eggs  fl  per  set. 


riETTHE  BEST.  My  WhiteTurkeyshavewon 
VX  every  1st  prize  at  N.  Y.  and  Phila. ,  '92  and  '93. 
Eggs.  ?-5  per  13.      D.  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay,  N .  Y. 

"Oone  Cutter  already  for  power  as  well  as  hand. 
_£  J  Warranted  not  to  clog  with  green  bone  or  clear 
meat.     Webster  A  Hannnm,  C'azenovia,  N.  Y. 


T 


he  smallest  chirk  can  eat  rut  bone  cut  with  our 
cutter.         WEBSTER  &  HA  BiNUM, 

Cazenovia,  ST.  V. 


o  other  Bone  Cntter  ever  won  aprizc  of  any 
kind  over  ours.    Beware  of  other  misleading 
advertisements.  Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia.N.  Y 

Christian  Sehman,  Levin,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa  , Breeder 
of  prize  winning  B.  P.  Kocks,  Indian  Games, 
Buff  Cochins  and  Wyandottes.  Cir.  Received  20 
prizes  In  1892  and  1893.   Homer  Pigeons  and  Ferrets. 

LIGHT  BKAHJIAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  «.0  1  for  13,         for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
».  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

FISH-SCALE  JEWELRY.  Elegant.artis- 
tic  anil  durable.  For  price  list  send  fo 
MRS.  W.  T  CAT HC ART,  WASHINGTON, 
».  C,  516  3d  STREET,  N.  W.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 

rphe  Cream  orthe  Earth!  R.C.B.Legs.,B.P. 
_1_  R'ks.Sil.Wyans.,  Pk  Bant.  Nothing  but  high 
scoring  birds  in  our  breeding  pensl  Eggs  and  Stock 
in  season.  Cir.   Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colo. 


$20 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

<3T"Sold  to  fanners  direct.  No  Agents. 
York  Chemical  Works.  York,  Pa. 


T^/"1  /~1  CJ  for  setting  from  B.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
JIjVXvIXO  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas, 
M.  B.  Turkeys  and  Pekln  Ducks,  also  breeder  of 
Hamshiredown  Sheep,  English  Beagles  and  Fox 
Hounds.  A.  Elwyn  Strode,  Box  1936,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

I am  in  no  way  connected  with  the  ELK  ISLAND 
POULTRY  CO.  of  IS  LAN  D.  VA.  My  vards 
are  situated  on  a  100  acre  farm,  four  miles  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.  There- 
fore, please  address  me,  B.  A.  FOX, 

Richmond,  Va. 

WF.  B.  SPANISH,  a  specialty  for  29  years 
•  Average  score  of  ten,  last  winter  95  17-20. 
Average  score  of  pen,  9SM.  Highest  single  score,  97. 
My  breeders  this  season  are  superior.  Eggs  at  $2. 00 
per  13:  $5.00  per  39.  Circulars  and  my  l'iioto  free. 
JOHN  Rf:NNETT,Snnman,Ripie.r Co.Jnd. 

T3TT17,T^  WYANDOTTES, 

J>  U  E  JP  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

EGGS  &5.00  for  13,  from  prize  winning  birds,  while 
getting,  get  the  best. 

J.  D.WILSON. 

Worcester.  N 

KN.V<*ii»  s  iii.AIN.  —  »V.  Wyandottes,  s>.  *1 
W.  Leghorn  eggs  for  sitting.  SI  per  13, 
Tor  incubators  in  large  qnantities.  S3  per 
100  from  cross  breds.  Birds  bred  especially 
for  laying.  Stock  for  sale. 

B.  H.N  OX  ON. 
Elm  St  i  cot,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITE  WASHER 
and  INSECT  EXTERMINATOR, 

a  machine  for  whitewashing  henhouses, 
etc.  With  the  machine  and  receipts  for 
special  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
lice,  roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.Schwarz, M'f'g., Fairfield,  Conn 


INDIAN  GAMES,  Bun!  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  s.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  At  Philadelphia,  Feb. 
17-22,  we  won  on  Indian  Games.  5th  Cock,  5th 
Hen,  2d  and  3d  Cockerels,  1st  and  2d  Pullets,  1st 
breedingpen.  On  Bull  P.  Rocks.  2d  Cockerel,  1st  and 
2d  Pullets.  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices.  G.  M.  WOODS  & 
RRO  .,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 

CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

after  June  1st.  On  account  of  making  a  change  I 
offer  one-halt  of  my  choicest  breeding  stock  for  sale 
at  just  one-half  their  actual  value.  If  you  want  any 
of  the  finest  of  Black  Minorcns  and  Golden 
Wyandottes  or  Pekin  Ducks,  Part.  Co<  h- 
ins.  Barred  or  White  Rocks.  Write  lor 
particulars       EMERY  S.  PUGII. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Cf13  CM  C  Eggs  from  high-scoring  birds,  S. 
rUn  OMLt.  S.  Hamburgs,  W.  P.  Rocks,  2.00 
per  setting,  Buff  Leghorns  "that  are  buff"  from 
Imported  stock,  $2.50  per  setting,  u.  Turkeys,  $3. 00 
per  setting.  1  handle  only  the  best  birds  that  can  be 
obtained  for  breeding.  Birds  hatched  from  my  eggs 
when  raised  can  hold  their  own  in  the  be^t  company, 
Address        MBS-  A.  M.  HA.LLOCK, 

Columbus,  O. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES.  Get  the  best! 
The  Original,  Genuine  McKean  Strain.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1.75  for  13,  ?3.00  for  26.  Eggs  carefully 
packed  fn  baskets  to  safely  go  any  distance  and  hatch 
well.  Breeding  and  exhibition  Golden  Wyandottes 
for  sale  after  Sept.  1st,  1893.  Golden  Wyandotte 
Chromos,  size  Inches,  elegantly  Chromo  Litho- 

graphed In  six  different  colors.  Price  each,  3  cents; 
per  dozen,  30  cents,  postpaid  by  mall.  Orders  promptly 
filled.  A.  J.  FOUCII,  Warren,  Pa. 

,wlng  to  change  of  business,  George  Purdue  has 


o 


l_/  placed  all  his  breeding  birds  In  our  yards.  The 
Leading  Strains  of  Prize  Winners  wherever  shown. 
Typical  Shape,  Penciled  Tails.  Winning  at  New 
York,  1S93.  First  and  Special  for  most  Tvpical  Cock. 
First  and  Second  for  best  Breeding  Yards.  Eggs 
from  First  Class  Yards  $5.00  per  setting;  $10.00  per 
3  settings.  Other  yards,  $2.00  per  setting;  $5  00  per 
3  settings.  Birds  a  matter  of  correspondence. 
Purdue's  strain  of  Lt.  Brahmas.  «  II as.  M. 
GRIFFING  A  SON,  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

CDntiriH  Eor  Roup.  25 cents  by  mall  from  the 
O I  U II U IK ,  Pharmacy.    Boericke  A  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithheld  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Oldest  Homceopalhic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The  Poultry  Doctor, 85  pp.,  12mo, cloth, 50  cents. 

ST.  BERNARDS  AT  STUD. 

fin.  Scottish  Leader  fee  $  0;  Eboracum,  fee  $40; 
King  Regent,  fee  $35. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  AT  STUD. 

Middy,  $25;  Jack  of  Clubs  $2n-  Duke  Oban,  $15; 
Cherry  Punch,  $15.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
Cermantown,       Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Indian  Games,  egg's  $2.00  per  15:  R.  C.B.  Leghorns, 
S.  Wyandottes,  I„  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Pekin 
Ducks.  Eggs. $i  perl ■.  Sat  Guar.  ,V.l\ Curtis* Co., 
Props. Ransomville  Poultry  Y'ds,  Ransom ville,  N.Y. 

*l  We  are  So  Anxious  I 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on     *  W 

Poultry  I 
:  Supplies.  I 

It  illustrates  A 
the  most  complete  line 
pp££  ever  offered.  (P 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  aio  Market  St.,  Phila., 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  prevalent 
among  very  Young  Turkeys,  may  be  prevented  by  the 

ue  £  CATIY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 
E.  FOUGERl  A  CO.. 
30  North   William  Street,  New  York. 


t)  "Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard."  ^ 
£  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMEEICA.  £ 

A  PRICES  GUARANTEED   THE  LOWEST.— Distance  no  k 

Y  obstacle;  we  equalize  freights  and  chip  everywhere.  T 
^  Our  Breeds:-!..  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS,  PLYMOUTH  ? 
S  BOCKS,  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WYANDOTTS.  § 

•      Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ?  • 

m      60  pages,  finely  illustrated,  full  of  Information;  ft  M 

V  telle  all;  send  for  it  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  J 

T    MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  J 

f  Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     SALINE.  MICH,  f 


FARMERS, 

IS  IT  POSSIBLE 

Thatyou  have  not  seen 
a  copy  of 

FIELD'S  FARMER  AND  STOCKMAN, 

The  best  and  cheapest  16-page,  64-column 
paper  published 
FOE  THE  FARMER  AND  HIS  FAMILY.  Non- 
partisan in  politics,  bold  and  fearless  In 
Its  advocacy  of  right  and  justice. 
SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS,  (Conducted  by  com- 
petent and  well-known  writers)  for  the  far- 
mer, stockman  and  poultryman,  etc.,  house- 
hold, fashions  and  young  folks. 
A  COMPLETE  STORY  IN  EVERY  ISSUE.  No  one 
can  afford  to  be  without  it.   Write  for  free 
sample  copy— it  will  speak  for  Itself— Agents 
wanted  in  every  neighborhood.  Liberal  cash 
commission.  Subscription  50  cents  a  year.  Ad- 
dress FIELD'S  FARMER  and  STOCKMAN, 
404  6-8  N.  Seventh  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hundreds  of  these  Hone  1'ntters  sold  and 
sales  in,  re  tsin?. 

WHY- They  are  sold  a  reasonable  price.  It 
cuts  all  Green  Bones  fine  enongh  Tor  small 
chicks.  It  cuts  clear  meat,  vegetables  to  per- 
fection. It  has  an  automatic  feed.  It  takes  in  a  large 
bone  4x6  inches.  It  is  warranted  for  one  yearby 
hand  or  power.  If  you  can  break  any  part  by  actual 
use  we  furnish  such  parts  free,  during  this  time.  It 
goes  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  as  cutters  are  all  crated. 
Knives  and  cutter-head  all  one  solid  piece  of  chilled 
steel.  Do  not  buy  a  Hone  Cutter  until  you  get  our 
price.  Valuable  testimonials,  etc.  We  will  furnish 
you  a  superior  cutter  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Our  cutter  was  entered  at  1  ochester,  N .  Y.,  for  ex- 
hibition and  was  very  highly  commended.  It  was 
not  entered  in  time  for  a  premium  and  therefore  did 
not  compete  for  a  premium.  Get  our  circular,  which 
shows  you  good  ineu's  opinion  on  this  cutter,  by 
actual  use. 

WEBSTER  A  II  V  NM  II, 

Cazenovia,  JT.  X. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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CP  PC     Langslians,  Minorcas,  and  Anconas, 
LUUO.     »2.ii0  per  15;  $5.00  per  45. 

IND.  GAMES,  fcSK 
BUFF  LEGHORNS, 

DIDF1C     Single,  f!. 00  to  10.00;  Pair,  J3.00to  J15.00; 

DlnUD,  Trio,  yr.oo  to  fio.oo. 
Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logue. 


C.C. 


CERTAIN  CUKE 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  and 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
50c.  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  $2. 


01 


CHICK  FEED 

Is  Invaluable  for  young 
and  growing  chicks. 
(3  V  50  lbs.  |5  «t  100  lbs. 


SI 


SURE  Slior 

Is  death  to  Chicken  Lice 
and  all  Insect  life. 

25c  per  lb.  5  lbs  forjl. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  (Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  by  mail.) 
We  ask  you  to  give  these  preparations  a  lair  trial,  and  be  convinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultryman  should  send  two  cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 


(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 


pups  SALE. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


Potts^lllo,  Penna. 


MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


M 


F.  PECK,  Produce  Commission  Merchant, 334 
a  Washington  St.,  If.  Y.    liroilers  a  specialty. 


G 


reen  bones,  meat,  vegetables  easily  cut  with  our 
cutter.  Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively.  Circu- 
lar free.        I.  M.  OA  V.  Attleboro.  Mat*. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


B 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver, Col. 


c 


D 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  &  WATERS,  .Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

K.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kenc,  Conn.,  breeds  .1  e 
best  W.  Legliorus,  L.  Brahmas  and  W .  P. Rocks. 


Eggs  $1  for  13.  Pure  bred  Lt.  Brahmas  and  S.  C. 
W.  Legs.    Mrs.  B.  W.  Hartwell,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Leghorn  eggs,  $2  50  for  13:  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn 
and  B.P.Rock.tl  for  13.  A. C. Fulton,  York.  Pa. 

MungerandForsythS.C.B. T  egs,  score  95'4,  eggs 
*l.50per  set-  Cir.  A.  Kinzey,  Douglass,  Kan. 


et  clr.cut  and  best  of  testimonials  on  our  Bone 
Cutter.   Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 


G 


A 


ddress  Frank  Buhler  for  Cata  .  eggs  for  hatching 
a  specialty.  1903  N.  Western  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 


E 


OGS  from  prize  winning  B.  Turkeys.  Jos.  W. 
Fleming,  Buckingham,  111.   Stock  after  Sept. 


rSaIe.-L.B.C'k'ls,$2:L.B.P.R.S.C.B.Legs. 
eggs $1.50  per  13.     Mrs.  J.  Scolicld,  Lisbon,  Ills. 


PRock  and  D.  Brahma  eggs  for  hatching. 
•  Obwebetuck  Poultry  Farm,  So.  Windham,  Ct. 

Prlie  Winning  L.  B..  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Win. II.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

T  H.  TERENS  *    SON,  Mishlcot,  Win. 

M  •  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.  Uerman  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

WHITE  FOWLS,  Prizewinners,  92  to97.  Eggs. 
W. Cochins,  $2.50;  W. C.W.Polish,  »2;  S.C.W. 
Legs.,$1.5U.  Cir.free.   Geo.  A.  Friedrichs,  Erie,  Pa. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   St"  ck  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
M.  H.  LEIDY,  Blooming  «len.  Pa. 

Colchester  Poultry  Yards,  Clark  H.  Otis,  Prop., 
Colchester,  Conn.    Bleeder  of  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks 
exclusively.  8  yards  pure  bred  stock.   Eggs  $1  per  13. 


pei 


H 


ending  Strains  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs  for 
I  hatching. from  selected  stock  only.  $1  00aud$1.25 
15.    Address  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


omeoftheS.  C.  Leghorn.  Eggs  $1.50  per  13;  P. 
Rocks  and  Lt.  Brahmas,  Eggs  $i.O0  per  15. 


Birds  scoring  90  to  95  points. 

H.  C.  HUNT,  De  avan,  I 


o 


ur  Bone  Cutter  warranted. 
WEBSTER  *V  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


PIT    GAMES     ONLY.    ASStl.S,  JAPS, 
l)t!BV,  SURRYS  AND  I>OHS.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITER,  Uirard,  Pa. 

rpCC  I  Egen  free.  Buff  Leghorus.  Ind.  Games 
rntt  !  and  eight  other  varieties.  Stamp  for  Cir. 
Enterprise  Poultry  Yards,  Annville,  Pa. 

BEATTY'S  PIANOS  ^tTKZ 

Add. ess  DANIEL  F.  BEATT V,  Washington,  N.  J. 

TJOSE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty, 
I  ValsoB.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1.50  per  1  >,  $2.60  per  30. 
Circular  free.    J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Raynevllle.  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  I..  Wyandotts,  It  P.  Rocks  mid  R. 
C.  B.  Leghorns  in  the  West.  Eggs  82  per  13. 

UIICrnHGIN  Poa  «ry  Farm.  High  class 
TV  lOOUHOIIl  land  and  water  fowls.  10  pp.  Cat. 
Mention  this  paper,  Harry  Basslndale,  Somers.Wis. 

When  you  buy  a  Bone  Cutter  get  one  that  will  cut 
clear  meat,  the  Webstt-r  &  Hannum  does 
this  beautifully,  without  freezing  summer  or  winter. 

HOWELL'S  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown,  won 
35  prizes  In  1H91.    Circular  free.    Eggs  $2. 00  for 
13,  $5.00  for  40.      C.  E.HOWELL,  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 

YnO.  D.  SOUDER,  Telford  Pa.— Breeder  of  W. 
•J  andSil.Lac.  Wvan.,  B.Ply.R'ks,  B.S.C.Leg.,  B. 
Mln.and  I.. Bralis.  Eggs,$l  per  15;  $3 per 60.  Cat. free. 

IPOC.S!  EGOS!  EGGS!  From  M.  B.  Turkeys, 
Li  <1.5'i»er9:  S.C.  It.  Legs.,  Jl  per  13; L.  Bralis. ,$1.25; 
Part.  Cocb.., »1.25.   Address  H.  F.  Barr,  Dakota,  111. 

Pure  green  hone  meal,  granulated  bone  and  crushed 
oyster  shells.    No  Chemicals.   J.  H.  SLACK, 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

X7"ou  make  a  mistake  If  you  buy  a  Bone  Cutter 
X  without  first  getting  our  circular.  WEB- 
STER .V  HANNUM,  Cazenovia.  N.  Y. 

PREPAID,  15  EGGSBVrRoLcefrns  $alo 

Other  varieties  Circular  free.  Lock  Box  198. 
 J  I>  BRUBAKER,  Sidney,  Neb. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
._  .  Eggs  $2.  0  per  15.  express  prepaid.  Address 
ELK  ISLAND  POULTRY  CO.,  Island  P.O. 
Gooellland  Co.,  Yirglnia- 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Birds  scored  and  mated  by  J.  Y.  Bicknell.  Eggs 
that  will  hatch,  13  for  ( 1.0'.   Circular  tree. 

W.  W.  «  OLE.  LeRoy.  Gen.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STOP.  LOOK  AND  LISTEN.  $1.00  tor  15  eggs 
Finest  stock  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  Poultry  and 
Pigeons.  Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games,  Vvvan- 
ilottes,  etc.,  etc.  Beautiful  circulars  free.  GEO. 
B.  ULRICH.  AnnTille.  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


ur  Bone  Cutter  docs  not  clog  with  green  bones  nor 
meat.     Webster  &  Hammm,  Cazenovia,  N  Y. 


o 


PRINCES  RAY  POt  l.TRY  FARM.  D.  A. 
MOUNT.  Mgr.,  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y.  Ind. 
Games.  P.  Rocks.  W.  Wyans.  L.  Brahmas.  Mam. 
Pflkln  Ducks.  W. Turkeys  and  W. Guineas.  M  entries 
at  N.  Y.  and  Phila.  '92  won  8  1st  prizes;  24  entries 
'93, 10  first  and  6  seconds.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Cir. 


13 


Langslians,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  S.  C.  B.  eggs, 
.  $1.50  per  15.   II.  J.  AHL„Carlisle,  Pa. 


B 


P.  Rocks,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Dark  Brah- 
•  mas.  Eggs  $1. 50  per  13.  W. E.B.Dora,  Loxa,  111. 


Ill  hy  don't  you  send  us  $10  and  get  that  Bone  Cut- 
W  ter  you  have  so  long  wanted,  and  get  your  hens 
tolayingnow  while  eggs  are  high, our  machine  Is  fully 
wauanted.   Webster  &  Haiinuui,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

"VTashoba  Brook  Poultry  Farm, Brookstfc 
Co.,  Props.,  East  Acton,  Mass.    Breeders  of 
pure  bred  and  prize-Winning  Eng.  Red  Caps  and  Sin- 
gle Comb  While  Legs.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Cir. 

The  Perfected  Incubator  - 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOULTON,  Tannton.  Mass 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs$3perl3, 
$5  per  26.         Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

CT  RPRNHRn  PIIPQ  -largest  dogs  in  the 

ol.  DLnHAnU  ruro.  wcnJ.  a  few  choice 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Pi  nil  im  iih  mi  strains.  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Uainmonton,  N.J. 

Golden  Wyandottes.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  hand- 
some, large,  fine,  evenly  laced  Gol.  Wvaudottes, 
$1.50  for  13;  $2.75  for  26  Orders  promptly  filled  Stock 
tor  sale  In  fall.      Ad.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  Warren,  Pa. 

WO  D  MIMfiDPHO  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  &  D.  ITIinUnUHO.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  in  season.  Stamp 
for  reply.   WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
4K)  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 


c 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits  Send2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


heap,  durable,  practical  and  warranted.  You 
take  no  chances  m  getting  our  Bone  Cutter. 
WEBSTER  etc  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


Sf    n     I  rp  UilDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  I/.  D.    LuUnUnllO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

It.  A.  FOX,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 
mouton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Laug- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.   Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Uainmonton,  N.  J. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


I  flflli  UPRP  If  you  want  eggs  of  good  : 
LUUr\  nCFlL.   lowprices,  write  to  A.  F 


EUREKA 


stock  at 
F.  KIM- 
MEL,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  Prop,  of  The  Orwlgsburg 
Poultry  and  Stock  Farm.  Cornish  Indian  Games 
and  all  leading  varieties.   Honest  dealing  my  motto. 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPRELL, West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  nureka  Incubator 


BOUPCURE.— A  nav  and  scientific  remedy  for 
the  speedy  cure  of  Ruup  and  Canker,  and  guar- 
anteed to  cure  every  case.  Put  up  in  50c.  and  $1  bot. 
by  express  only.  Half  doz.  small  size,  $2  50;  laive 
size,  $5.  Large  size  will  cure  51)  casesof  Roup.  Full 
directions  for  treatment  with  every  bottle.  Address 
OWSLEY  A  DUNNINGTON,  Darlington,  Ind. 

rppc  70  varieties  of  the  finest  lot  of  land  and 
LUUO.  water  fowls  ill  the  United  States.  Fowls 
for  sale  in  all  varieties.  Send  for  my  illustrated  cir- 
cular free,  or  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  for  my  fine 
Illus.  Cata.  telling  all  about  them  and  how  to  build 
a  hen-house  to  teed  and  manage  fowls.  Also  Vic- 
toria hogs,  address,    J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavln,  Wis 

If  any  part  of  Bone  Cutter  should  break  in  one  year 
we  furnish  parts  free.    WEBSTER  A  HAN- 
NUM, Cazenovia,  N.  Y*. 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

are  the  finest  collection  on  earth,  and  you  will  miss 
it  if  you  order  eggs  or  stock  before  sending  a  2  cent 
stamp  for  our  new  catalogue  containing  colored  plate 
of  Butt  Leghorns,  and  the  grandest  lot  of  testamo- 
nials  ever  seeu.  Eggs  $3  0  >,  S5.00  and  $10.00  per  13. 
Address  A.  D.  ARNOLD.  Dlllsbnrg.  Pa. 


OClt  OWN 
_  one.  Meal, 
_  OvsterShells, 
Graham  Flour  4  Corn,  in  the 


GRINOK 

-  run  am  Floor  A  inm.  m  lu*1 

C5HANDiyilLL(FfeB 

~-S» lOO  per  rent,  more  mads 
In  keening  Poultry.  Also  POYVKH  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEKI)  MILLS.  CiroulsrasndteiitimonlsU 
•at  on  application.  WILSON  DUOS.  Esaton.  Ps, 


Don't  get  a  Bone  Cutter  with  which  you  are  obliged 
todo  all  the  work  with  one  hand,  with  oars 
you  can  use  either  hand.  Our  machine  feeds  Itself. 
WEBSTER  *V  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  Me  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

Citir  PUirUTNC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
Milt  L>niUr\CllO  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LANGS  HANS.  LIGHT 
KRAII.TIAK.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  RHOWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RLACK.  It  I  I  f 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHIN.  Also  PER  IN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.   Orders  Tor  Eges  now  Rooked. 

Green  Cut  Bone  Mifficient  for  80  fowls  cut;  In  10 
minutes  by  hand     Pai  ticulars  free. 
WERSTER  A-  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y, 

THE     n  YDRO    SAFETY  LAMP. 

Five  styles  and  sizes,  for  all  Incubators  and 
brooders.  Alwnyssnfe  and  reliable. 
Free  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  other. 
Manufactured  by  L.  R.  Onkes.  Bloom- 
lngtoii,  Ind.  Sold  at  Tjpeka.  Kan.  by 
J.  P.  Lucas:  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  by  Geo  H. 
Croley,4i6  Sacramento  St.  Send  for  catalogue  with 
testimonials. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  150  FEET  LONG. 
12  18  J4  30  36  12  48  60  72  Inch. 

2  Inch  No.  10.  .90  81.33  ftl.SO  «2.25  32.70  »3.15  »3.00  84.50  85.40  I»er  Roll. 
1  Inch  No.  20.      82.00  83.00    84.0O    85.00    $6.00     87-00    8H.00    810.OO    8<2.<iO  Per  Roll. 

%  Inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound.    Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  B.  R.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  Blveron  5ormore  rolls 

Three  Years  in  Succession  at  the  Greatest  of  American  Shows: 

(New  York.) 

We  Have  Won  All  Firsts  on  Indian  Games  In  the  open  classes.  A  record 
no  other  breeder  of  any  variety  can  equal. 

At  the  great  show  at  MADISON  SO.UARE  4JARDEN,  Febrnary,  1892. 
we  won  1st  and  5tli  on  Cock  :  1st.  2d  and  3d  on  Hen;  1st  anil  2d  on  Cock- 
erel, and  1st.  2d.  3d.  4th  and  5th  on  Pullets 

CHALLENGE  CUPS  for  best  hen  and  pullet.  GOLDSPE<'IAL  for  twenty 
best  voting  birds,  ."ml  all  other  specials. 

At  Philadelphia  oni-Golden  Wyandottes  won  all  firstsnnd  seconds. 

We  breed  41iani|>ion  Red  Caps.  Andaliisi.-ins,  Rlack  Minorcas, 
White  Ind.  <«anics.Creve  Cotiers.  Aseels  and  Pckin  Ducks. 

Stock  and  eggs  atuai/s  for  sale.    Tvoenty-jjagt  Catalogue  fret. 

C  A.  SHARP  A  CO..  Lockport,  New  link. 
The  Home  of  the  Indian  Game. 

Tie  Prairie  State  Iaciatorgfsil 

2ith  to  March  ith,  18a3.  First  Premium.  (2B.0O  In  gold,  for  best  hatch.  First 
Premium,  |2  .00  in  gold,  for  best  lucubator.  First  Premium,  $10.00  in  gold, 
for  best  Incubator. 

Selling  at  a  price  not  exceeding  MO.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  record  ever 
made.  We  now  have  94  Urst  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders  S3  De- 
plomas,  Our  machines  are  used  by  the  largest  breeders  In  the  United  States. 
Address  for  eighty  page  catalogue. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Homer  City,  -  Penna. 

How  To  2v£a,fee  Honey 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

#■  FARM^POULTRY 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published"  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  if  as  much  complete,  instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f'Hind  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Subscriptions  enn  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Ponltry  for  profit,  either  In  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  ei;g9  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  care  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  nay  $2.50  each  per  year  from  eprgs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultry.  "  What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again."  Remember  the  price;  50  cts.  one 
year;  six  months  «j  cts  ;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stumps.   1.  S.  J0|I.V»0.\  «fc  CO.,  Dostou,  Mass. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S. C. B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"A|ax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince."  "Cody." 
"Sir  Henry"  nnd  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  ft  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 

Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  he  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings,  and  young  Turkeys:  it  has 
no  equal.  Being  thoroughly  conked  it  is  more 
easily  digested,  and  cannot  (dog  nnd  impair  the  di- 
gestion of  the  young  birds,  as  the-rnw  meals  do.  It 
is  invaluable  for  Laying  ILmiS.  and  for  getting 
Poultry  into  Sln.w  condition  Samples  Post  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feedfng  birds  i  n  a  voyage.  Spratts 
Patent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Original  English  Dog  and 
Poultry  Medicines.  For  particulars  and  ju  ices  ad. 
T.  Fai  rer  Raekham,  245  East  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 

INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

PAT'  D.  Brooders  only  $5.00.r  The  best 
and  cheapest  ever  invented  for 
hatching  and  raising  Chicks, 
Turkeys  and  Ducks.  40  First 
Premiums,  l'20O  testimonials 
also  eggs  for  hatching  and 
fowls  for  sale  of  40  varieties. 
Thoroughbred  fowls  warranted 
true  to  name.  U.S.  SINGER, 
Send  for  Catl'g.  Cardington,  0. 


T  IGI1T  BRAHMAS  exclusively,  large  size,  fine 
l_J  shape,  well  marked,  extra  hackles,  leg  and  toe 
feathers,  remarkable  layers,  almost  non-sitters. 
Always  win  in  strongest  competition.  At  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  Dec.  1692,  1st  on  cock,  94)4:  1st  and  Jd 
on  hens.  92X  ai  d 91  )j; at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Jan. 
1S9I,  1st  on  cock,  92:  1st  and  «1  on  cockerels,  95  and 
94:  1st.  2d  and  3rd  on  pullets,  95,  94^  and  94^.  A 
prize  on  every  bird  shown.  Stock  for  sales.  Eggs  in 
season.  ALFRED  DOYLE, 

Morgan  Park,  111. 


(HfiMPIONjNCUBATORS 


The  Webster  A  Hannum.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
Green  bone  Cutter  lias  an  Automatic  Feed. 

A  NEW  CATALOGUE  &  GUIDE 

to  Poultry  Raisers,  the  finest  published, 
containing  8  colored  plates  and  40  fine  en- 
gravings of  poultry,  with  description  of 
each  variety ;  tells  how  to  raise  and  man- 
age poultry,  plans  for  poultry  houses^ 
remedies  for  all  diseases,  60  pages  7  1 10. 
Ready  for  distribution  Jan.  15, '93.  Send 
10c.  silver  or  stamps.  Address, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III. 

|  Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
I  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock'  Is,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  31.  31 1' Ml  Kit,  DcKalh,  1)1. 

CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)   ROcts 

l'OI'LTRY  KKEPER  (Monthly)    50  " 

FARM  and  FI RES  1  I>E  (Sell! I -Monthly)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK  ROOK  .  50  " 

Total   S2.no 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
91.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

OVER  ONE  M  1 1,1.1  (t  V  SOLD. 

Most  complete  book  of  Its  kind  ever  published.  Gives 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  biKsand  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave 
a  id  heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  rwnt,  board,  capacity 
of  cisterns,  cord-wood  tables,  Interest,  etc.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  it,  or  sent  postpaid  tor  cents. 

U.  W.  FISHER,  hox'j:«,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ONLY  $1.10! 


s>  BROODERS 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FAMOUS  y\F'G.f0. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  J.V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  Index,  for tl  Ooeach,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  o  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  |2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Popltry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  I'a 


WINNERS  AT  BOSTON, 
STONE II AM  and  BROCK- 
TON, PL  V  11  oi  l  II  ROCKS, 
IV.  WYANDOTTES.  Blrda 
rorcale.  Ec;ciisisetiine.82;2 
.clltiie*.  S3;  4  seMine-K.  85. 
CHARLES  RIVER  POUL- 
TRY Y  ARDS.Nenloa  Lower 
Falls,  Ham.  Seud  for  Circu- 
lar. 


dim,  TRAINING  and  How  to  Teach  Your  Dog 
Tricks.  Ine  instructions  Ik  this  valuable  little  booK 
are  practical  and  ample  for  any  amateur,  and  thorough 
humane.  This  work  also  contains  a  number  of 
remedies  for  various  ailments,  and  therefore  is  earn- 
estly recommended  to  dog  owners.  It  tells  how  to 
make  a  dog  Answer  to  his  Name— Give  his  raw— Lie 
Down— lleg— Leap—  lu-inp  the  Rope— Walk— Dance- 
Fetch  and  Carry— Bring  his  Tail  In  his  Mouth— Roll 
a  Hall— Walk  on  Stilts— Walk  on  Forelegs— Stand  on 
Head— Sing— .Make  Believe  Dead— etc.  etc.  Postpaid 
lor  15  cents.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkes-''1 
burg.  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Secretary  A.  P.  A— Will  you  kindly  give 
me  the  name  and  address  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association  ? — 
W.  G.  S.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Geo.  E.  Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Cottonseed  Meal. — Is  cottonseed  meal  of 
any  value  as  a  poultry  food  ?  Would  it  be 
well  to  feed  it  when  fowls  are  moulting,  or 
to  chicks  just  growing  feathers  ? — E.  L.  D., 
Nicholson,  Pa. 

It  is  a  valuable  food,  but  produces  con- 
stipation. It  may  be  fed  in  equal  parts 
with  linseed  meal,  one  gill  daily,  with  other 
food,  to  twenty  hens. 

Drinking  Vessel. — How  can  a  drinking 
vessel  be  constructed  for  little  chicks  so 
that  thev  are  protected  from  getting  wet? 
—Mrs.  H.  T.j  Gibbon,  Neb. 

They  can  be  purchased  from  Geo.  J. 
Nissly.  See  Sept.,  1891,  issue.  Also  see 
letters  in  this  issue,  from  our  readers,  on 
the  subject. 

Number  for  the  House. — Would  twelve  hens 
be  too  many  for  a  house  Gxl2  feet?  If  so, 
how  many  would  do  well  in  it? — F.  E.  H., 
East  Claridon,  Ohio. 

The  house  will  accommodate  about  that 
number. 


Turkeys. — Which  is  the  best  breed  of 
turkeys  ?  How  do  the  Narraganseits  com- 
pare with  the  Bronze  ? — It.  S.  H.,  Hunting- 
town,  Md. 

Bronze  and  White  Hollaud.  The  Narra- 
gansetts  are  very  rare,  and  new  blood  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. 


foaoklings.— Caponizing. — 1.  Are  cracklings 
good  to  feed  laying  heus  ?  2.  What  is  the 
price  usually  charged forcaponiziiig  chicks? 
— O.  A.  McG.,  State  Centre,  Iowa. 

1.  Yes,if  not  fed  too  liberally.  2.  Address 
W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  South  8th  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Golden  Wyandottes. — Do  you  know  what 
breeds  were  used  in  bringing  out  the  Golden 
Wyandottes  ?  An  Englishman  tells  me 
there  is  Golden  Pheasant  in  them  ;  is  it 
true  ?— Subscriber. 

Probably  Golden  Penciled  Hamburg  and 
Dark  Brahma.  The  Golden  Hamburg  is 
sometimes  styled  Golden  Pheasant. 


Rheumatism. — We  are  losing  some  very 
valuable  hens.  Usually  one  leg  first  turns 
back,  the  toes  drawing  up,  and  the  leg  seems 
useless.  Finally  both  legs  give  way.  The 
comb  remains  bright,  and  the  hen  appears 
perfectly  healthy  other  ways. — Mrs.  M.  L. 
T.,  Dillon,  Mont. 

The  trouble  is  rheumatism,  due  to  damp- 
ness. Hens  thus  afflicted  are  useless. 

Minorcas. —  What  is  the  chief  difference 
between  the  White  and  Black  Minorcas,  in 
regard  to  size,  hardiness,  prolificacy,  etc. — 
F.  R.  S.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  two, 
excepting  in  color. 


Black  Spanish. — Would  you  please  tell  me 
what  the  Black  Spanish  "has  done?  Have 
they  gone  out  of  the  country,  as  I  do  not 
see  them  advertised  in  your  paper  ? — W.  J. 
T.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

They  are  an  excellent  breed,  and  are  ad- 
vertised in  our  columns. 


Rattling  in  the  Throat— Several  of  our  hens 
have  a  rattling  in  their  throats.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure  ? — J.  A.D. 
Quinter,  Kans. 

Due  to  exposure  to  draughts  of  air  from 
some  source.  Give  ten  drops  daily  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  four  of  sweet  oil. 


Red  Feathers.  -When  a  few  red  feathers 
appear  on  the  neck  of  a  Black  Langshan 
cockerel  is  it  a  sign  of  impure  blood,  or  will 
they  sometimes  appear  on  the  pure  breds  ? 
—P.  A.  B.,  Sharp,  Ky. 

The  red  feathers  are  not  always  a  sign  of 
impurity,  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  them  and 
have  your  flocks  as  they  should  be— black. 

Oyster  Shells. — Where  can  oyster  shells 
(ground)  be  had  by  the  barrel  or  ton,  aud  at 
the  nearest  section  for  this  part  of  the 
State  ?— G.  N.  N.,  Troy,  Pa. 

Address  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
for  prices. 

Gravel  or  Crockery.— 1.  Which  would  you 
prefer  for  the  bottom  of  a  hen  yard,  the 
scraps  of  white  ware  pottery,  such  as  old 
dishes,  broken  up  fine,  or  gravel  ?  I  have 
both  handy.  2.  Is  it  best  to  keep  the  egg 
chamber  of  an  incubator  dark  or  let  the 
light  in  through  the  glass  doors  ? — C.  C.  H., 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

1.  Use  a  mixture  of  the  gravel  and  broken 


crockery.  2.  The  incubator  drawer  should 
be  dark. 

Renewing  Infertile  Eggs.— Is  it  injurious  to 
remove  the  infertile  eggs  from  an  incubator 
and  substitute  fresh  ones? — Mrs.  C.  J.  W., 
West  Nashville,  Tenn. 

It  is  best  to  remove  the  infertile  eggs, 
but  f.esh  ones  cannot  be  put  in  their  place. 
The  infertile  ones  will  serve  as  food  for 
fowls. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — I  have  a  hen  that 
only  half  moulted,  retaining  half  of  her  old 
plumage,  and  half  new.  She  was  sick  all 
winter,  and  I  could  not  cure  her.  This 
spring  she  has  been  all  humped  up  and 
moped  around.  I  killed  her,  and  cut  her 
open  to  try  to  find  the  cause.  The  liver, 
gizzard  and  lungs  were  ail  right,  but  all 
the  intestines  were  as  large  as  a  man's 
thumb,  and  her  heart  was  in  a  sack  like  ihe 
skin  in  an  egg,  and  full  of  watery  fluid. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  was  the  cause  ? — 
B.  L.  S.,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

The  loss  wa?  due  to  fatty  degeneration, 
induced  by  lack  of  exercise  and  overfeed- 
ing. 

Wants  a  Lamp. — Iwautto  make  an  incuba- 
tor after  the  plans  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  attach  a  lamp.  Will  it  infringe  on 
some  patent?  Where  can  I  get  a  safety 
lamp  ?— Mrs.  M.  P.,  Urbana,  Kans. 

Get  a  lamp  of  any  kind.  No  patent  in- 
fringed.  Try  the  hydro-safety  lamp. 

Meat  Scraps.— Where  can  I  get  pure  lean 
meat  or  beef  (ground)  and  dried  in  form  of 
beef  meal  ?— J.  W.  M.,  Calumet,  Iowa. 

Address  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Battery  for  Regulating.— Which  is  the  best 
battery  to  use  to  regulate  an  incubator  ? 
Last  year  we  used  two  one  gallon  glass 
jars,  with  a  copper  plate  and  a  piece  of  zinc 
in  each  jar,  but  it  was  not  reliable  all  the 
time.  It  would  work  splendidly  for  a  day 
or  two,  sometimes  longer,  and  then  through 
the  night  the  heat  would  go  up  several  de- 
grees. We  do  not  understand  electricity, 
so  could  not  tell  the  cause. — Mrs.  J.  A.  C, 
New  Trenton,  Ind. 

We  never  used  a  battery,  as  they  are  un- 
certain, hence  cannot  well  advise. 

Poultry  Houses— Where  can  I  buy  a  good 
incubator  ?  Also,  where  can  I  get  a  good 
book  to  show  how  to  build  a  heu  house  ? — 
C.  N.,  Alma,  Mich. 

There  are  nearly  fifty  plans  of  poultry 
houses  in  the  July,  1891,  issue  of  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Wants  a  Cross.— Our  hens  are  half  Houdans. 
I  think  of  buying  a  setting  of  eggs  to  intro- 
duce new  blood  another  year.  Which 
would  be  the  best — Houdan,  Langshan,  or 
Black  Minorca  ?  We  wish  to  raise  both 
capons  and  eggs. — H.  W.  W.,  Springville, 
Iowa. 

Probably  the  Langshan  would  be  the  best 
for  your  purpose  and  climate. 

Incubator  and  Tank.— Where  can  I  get  an 
incubator  made  with  tank  for  hot  water, 
and  which  is  self-regulating  ?— Mrs.  G.  W. 
G.,  Tustin  City,  Cal. 

The  tank  can  be  made  by  any  tinner.  We 
know  of  no  one  who  makes  them. 


Heat  in  Incubators. — I  purchased  several 
back  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Kefper, 
with  plans  for  incubators  in  them,  but 
cannot  discover  where  the  heat  comes  from. 
— W.  J.  K.,  Peoria,  Ills. 

The  heat  in  the  incubator  comes  from  the 
boiling  water,  which  the  directions  inform 
you  how  to  use. 

Thunderstorms.— Do  thunder  storms  have 
any  effect  on  chicken  or  duck  eggs  in  an  in- 
cubator, or  in  any  stage  of  incubation  ? — 
Subscriber,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

We  have  never  known  of  any  injurious 
results  or  effects  from  thunder  storms. 

Eggs  for  Incubators. — Please  send  me  the 
address  of  someone  who  buys  eggs  by  the 
hundred  for  incubators,  also  those  who  sell 
them. — J.  D.,  Winchester,  Ind. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  who  sell 
or  buy  eggs  except  through  the  advertise- 
ments. 

Buff  Breeds.— Do  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  the  Buff  Wyandottes  breed  true  to 
feather?  Also,  are  they  well  established, 
and  equal  to  other  varieties  ?  Is  the  White 
Wonder  fowl  a  good  one  ?— M.  F.  S.,  St. 
Ignace,  Mich. 

The  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and  the  Buff 
Wyandottes  are  not  well  established,  and 
are  often  off  color.  The  White  Wonder 
breed  is  a  new  but  good  one. 

Rubber  Bar. — Where  can  I  buy  a  hard 
rubber  expansion  bar,  to  be  used  in  an  in- 
cubator?—E.  M.  H.,  Saylorsburg,  Pa. 

You  can  get  the  bar  at  any  rubber  store. 

About  Feeding.- I  have  a  flock  of  thirteen 
hens,  aud  get  from  nine  to  twelve  eggs  per 
day.  I  would  like  your  advice  about  feed 
ing  them.   I  feed  them  in  the  morninz" 


without  variation,  cooked  meat,  raw 
onions,  dry  bread,  potatoes,  with  enough 
meal  to  hold  all  together.  I  feed  wheat  at 
night,  giving  plenty  of  pure  water  twice  a 
day,  with  the  chill  taken  off.— W.  E.  C, 
Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

Your  feed  is  correct,  only  you  should 
feed  but  once  a  day,  or  you  will  have  the 
hens  too  fat,  as  they  pick  up  a  large  share 
of  their  food  at  this  season. 


Whitewash  Sprayer. — Is  there  a  pump  or 
machine  made  that  will  throw  whitewash 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  so  as  to  do  a 
good  job  of  whitewashing  ?  If  so,  '/here 
can  it  be  obtained  ?— H.  L.  C,  Winchendon, 
Mass. 

Address  Fred'k  Schwarz,  Fairdeld 
Conn. 

With  or  Without  Lamp.— I  hear  so  much 
about  lamps  attached  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Incubator,  that  I  wonder  if  the  hot 
water  heating  has  gone  by.  I  have  fairly 
good  success  with  my  water  appliance,  but 
if  the  lamps  are  better  will  you  so  inform 
me  ?— J.  C,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  hot  water  incubator  works  best  with 
no  lamp. 

About  Wyandottes.— 1.  Is  there  aW>an- 
dotte  club  in  the  United  States  ?  If  so, 
who  is  secretary  ?  2.  Are  the  Black 
Wyandottes  recognized  by  the  Standard  ? 

3.  Are  the  Black  and  Buff  varieties  of 
Wyandottes  as  good  as  the  Whites  ?  4.  Do 
leg  bands  injure  the  legs  of  young  fowls  ? 
5.  Can  the  S.  S.  Hamburgs  be  crossed  on 
the  Wyandottes,  and  will  anything  be 
gained  ?— P.  G.  E.,  A  miret,  Minn. 

1.  Address  J.  H.  Drevenstedt,  Beverly, 
N.  J.   2    They  are  not.   3.    Yes.   4.  No. 

4.  Nothing  is  gained  by  the  cross. 

Vegetables. — Are  such  things  as  apples, 
turnips,  potatoes,  cabbage,  artichokes, 
pumpkins  and  beets,  good  feed  for  laying 
hens  in  the  winter  ?  If  so,  should  they  be 
fed  raw  or  cooked  ?— T.  B.  H.,  August,, 
Ohio. 

All  such  articles  are  excellent,  and  should 
be  cooked,  except  the  cabbage. 

About  Mating. — I  have  six  Light  Brahmas 
that  are  not  feathered  on  the  middle  toe, 
and  when  I  bought  a  cockerel  the  man  I 
bought  from  told  me  to  take  a  bird  that  had 
vulture  hocks.  Will  the  chicks  be  the 
same,  or  will  I  get  good  chicks  by  him  ? 
The  man  I  bought  from  said  it  would  make 
a  good  breeder. — N.  W.  T.,  Sparland,  Ills. 

The  advice  of  the  man  was  correct. 


FEEDING  FOWLS  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

Why  do  so  many  people  who  attempt  to 
keep  poultry  on  a  large  scale  so  soon  give 
up  in  disgust  ?  I  am  no  novice  in  the 
business,  having  kept  a  flock  of  from  50 
to  300  for  the  past  twenty  years,  but  find 
that  I  still  have  the  hen  fever.  For  years 
it  has  been  my  ambition  to  be  able  to  send 
at  least  one  crate  of  eggs  to  market  every 
day  and  guarantee  each  egg  to  be  not  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  old.  At  least  I  see 
my  way  clear  to  make  the  ventnre  with  full 
confidence  of  success. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  facts  that  I  have 
demonstrated  to  my  entire  satisfaction 
from  actual  experience. 

1.  A  flock  of  fifty  hens  with  unlimited 
range  over  the  fields  can  be  kept  at  a  profit, 
one  of  the  conditions  being  that  they  have 
a  comfortable  house,  dry  and  warm,  in 
which  to  roost  at  night  and  to  which  they 
can  repair  in  cold  or  stormy  weather. 
They  are  the  best  judges  as  to  whether 
they  shall  go  out  or  stay  inside.  I  speak  of 
full-grown  hens. 

2.  If  two  such  flocks  are  kept  in  houses 
eight  or  ten  rods  apart,  they  will  almost 
invariably  go  home  to  roost. 

3.  If  convenient  aud  attractive  nests  are 
provided  inside  the  house,  the  hens  will  lay 
in  them  instead  of  stealing  their  nests  out- 
side. My  practice  has  been  to  keep  the  hens 
confined  part  of  the  day  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  summer— probably  about  once  a 
week.  The  result  is  that  practically  all  the 
eggs  are  laid  inside  the  hennery. 

4.  Ordinary  hens  well  fed  will  lay  at 
least  100  eggs  eacli  per  year. 

5.  The  cost  per  hen  for  feed  is  less  than 
$  1  a  year. 

6.  I  have  shipped  eggs  to  the  New  York 
market  once  a  week  for  two  years  and  re- 
ceived an  average  of  twenty-two  cents  per 
dozen.  I  believe  that  when  I  am  prepared 
to  guarantee  every  egg  not  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  old,  1  can  secure  an  ad- 
vance of  at  least  two  cents  per  dozen,  mak- 
ing $2  per  year  from  each  heii  for  eggs 
alone. 

7.  Ordinarily  the  only  attention  each 
flock  requires  to  be  fed  in  the  morning  and 
supplied  with  drink  for  the  day ;  the  door  is 
then  opened  and  they  thus  get  access  to  all 
parts  of  creation  which  they  wish  to  explore. 
They  get  a  feed  of  whole  grain  about4p.m., 
and  the  door  is  closed  after  they  have  gone 
to  roost. 

1  have  plenty  of  dry,  stony,  and  some- 
what bushy  pasture  land,  and,  putting  the 
above  seven  propositions  together,  I  can't 
for  the  life  of  me  see  what  is  to  prevent  me 
from  covering  it  with  small  flocks  of  hens, 
which  would  thrive  as  well  as  though  on 
adjoining  village  lots.  My  idea  is  to 
experiment  with  fifty  hens  in  each  flock  and 
place  the  houses  eight  rods  apart,  allowing 


about  100  bens  to  the  acre.  I  believe  one 
man  can  attend  to  fifty  flocks,  and,  if  my 
calculations  are  correct,  the  product  should 
be  $4,000  worth  of  eggs,  half  of  which 
should  be  profit.  I  expect  the  manure  to 
pay  for  the  labor  of  gathering  it,  and  also 
the  interest  on  the  investment. 

By  the  way,  under  the  old  plan  of  build- 
ing yards  and  keeping  hens  confined,  it  has 
been  preached  that  one  must  clean  out  the 
droppings  every  day.  This  requires  lots  o,r 
labor  and  away  go  the  profits.  Another 
trouble  has  been  that  in  keeping  large  num- 
bers in  confinement  the  health  of  the  hens 
is  sacrificed.  Here  are  two  peints  which  1 
hope  to  avoid  by  giving  the  flocks  free 
range. 

I  have  just  completed  my  ideal  of  a  poul- 
try bouse  to  accommodate  forty  hens, 
using  cheap  land  for  free  ranges,  instead  of 
building  yards  to  keep  the  flocks  separate, 
so  that  i  need  ordinarily  make  but  two 
visits  per  day  to  each  flock — one  in  the 
morning  to  supply  them  with  their  morn- 
ing feed  and  till  the  drinking  fouu'ains, 
while  the  evening  feed  of  whole  grain  can 
be  placed  in  an  elevated  feed  box  or  hopper, 
and  the  door  be  opened. 

That  is  all  until  4  p.  m.,  when  the  touch 
of  an  electric  button  in  my  dining-room 
will  cause  the  feed  in  each  elevated  feed-box 
to  fall  to  the  floor  simultaneously  in  all  the 
houses  and  ring  an  alarm  as  it  falls.  I 
expect  to  see  each  biddy  hurry  away  to  her 
own  home  for  her  supper,  provided  she  is 
not  already  there  waiting  the  scattering  of 
the  grain.  The  next  visit  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  the  eggs.  By  the 
time  I  have  got  them  started  for  market 
and  eaten  my  supper,  the  biddies  will  all  be 
on  their  roosts,  when  I  can  again  touch  mv 
electric  button,  causing  each  door  to  close, 
thus  making  all  secure  for  the  night. 

When  I  have  the  whole  fifty  fiocks  estab- 
lished, a  horse  and  wagon  will  be  necessary 
at  the  morning  visit  to  carry  a  supply  of 
food  and  drink.  Whether  the  contents  of 
the  egg  basket  will  call  for  the  horse  and 
wagon  remains  to  be  seen.  The  whole  can 
be  put  in  operation,  electrical  appliances 
and  all,  for  the  cost  of  a  modern  barn 
stocked  with  twenty -five  good  cows. —  O. 
W.  Mapes,  in  Iiural  New  Yorker. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  POULTRY. 

The  origin  of  the  domestication  of  the 
common  cock  and  hen  is  unknown,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  among  the  first  con- 
quests made  by  man.  In  the  earliest  human 
reecr  l  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  Some 
commentators  upon  this  passage  say  that 
the  original  word  is  brooded,  which  is  taken 
from  the  idea  of  a  hen  brooding  over  its 
young.  The  Hebrew  code  regulating  the 
use  of  food  is  altogether  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fowls ;  but,  as  the  pea  cock  was 
domesticated  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  or 
about  2,800  years  ago,  we  have  strong 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  more  useful 
domestic  hen,  which,  in  its  native  state, 
belongs  to  the  same  region,  must  have  been 
known  long  before  that  time.  In  most  of 
the  works  on  poultry  the  domestic  cock  is 
declared  to  be  a  pheasant,  aud  we  accord- 
ingly find  it  described  under  the  proper  time 
Phasianus  Gallus.  This  conveys  an 
erroneous  idea.  According  to  modern 
naturalists,  more  especially  a  Dutch  write 
Temminick,  our  domestic  cock  must  b  > 
separated  from  the  pheasant  (Phasianusf 
and  form  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name, 
of  Gallus,  which  had  long  since  been  pro- 
posed for  it  by  a  French  naturalist.— The 
American  Poultry  Book. 


BAD-FLAVORED  EGGS. 

Speaking  of  the  ill  flavor  of  eggs,  The 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  London,  remarks 
that  it  is  the  result  of  one  of  two  causes— 
either  the  food  on  which  the  fowls  are  fed 
or  the  substance  on  which  the  eggs  are  laid, 
and  adds:  This  may  be  easily  tested  by 
shutting  up  a  laving  hen  and  giving  her 
garlic  or  malted  barley  to  eat.  In  a  few 
days  the  eg  s  will  taste  of  the  food.  We 
have  tried  this  ourselves  ;  and  know  it  to 
be  correct.  Another  theory  is — but  we  can- 
not speak  of  it  with  the  same  certainty- 
that  an  egg  laid  on  any  strong-smellingsub- 
stance  will  contract  it.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  shell,  when  the  egg  is 
first  laid,  is  comparatively  soft  and  impres- 
sionable, aud  only  hard  after  contact  with 
the  atmosphere.  Let  your  birds  be  whole- 
somely fed  on  plain  food  and  your  nests  be 
made  with  clean  straw.  Hay  nests  have  a 
tendency  to  make  eggs  taste.  Follow 
nature,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of. 
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WATER  IN  SUMMER. 

If  water  must  be  provided,  give  it  iu  the 
morning,  fresh,  and  be  careful  to  clean  out 
the  fountains  or  troughs  in  order  to  guard 
against  disease.  The  roup  aDd  cholera  are 
always  spread  through  the  flock  by  each 
member  being  compelled  to  drink  from  the 
same  source  as  the  sick  fowls. 


EGG-EATING  HENS. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  break  an 
•egg-eating  hen  of  the  vice.  Never  allow  a 
broken  egg  to  be  within  reach  of  the  hens, 
or  throw  egg-shells  to  them,  as  such  will 
teach  them  th«  habit.  Make  the  nests  in  a 
dark  place,  rather  high  off  the  floor  and 
open  in  front,  >o  that  the  liens  will  have  no 
place  to  stand  for  eating  the  eggs. 


DOUBLE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

5,'iiis  is  styled  a  "double"  poultry-house 
because  it  is  divided,  and  has  windows  on 
two  sides,  and  is  from  Mr.  E.  F.  Hodgson, 
Dover,  Del.  It  is  well  lighted,  warm  and 
convenient.  It  is  18x25  feet,  five  feet  to  the 
eaves,  and  eleven  feet  to  the  gable,  sided 
with  matched  lumber,  and  has  only  one 
door,  but  has  six  windows — two  at  each 
end  and  one  on  each  side.  It  may  be  lined 
inside,  if  preferred,  with  boards  or  paper. 

The  ground  plan  (Fig.  2)  shows  the  ar- 
rangement. The  passage  way  is  at  A.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  several  parts,  BBB 
are  the  poultry  rooms,  D  D  D  the  roost- 
ing platforms,  C  C  C  the  feed  bins,  F  the 
door,  and  E  E,  etc.,  the  windows. 

The  passageway,  A,  may  be  a  board  floor, 
and  the  poultry  rooms  be  iluored  with 
earth.  The  small  room  to  the  right  may  be 
used  for  setting  hens,  or  any  otherpurpose. 
The  division  between  the  passageway  and 
rooms  should  be  of  open  lattice  or  wire,  to 
admit  the  light  from  the  front.  The  di- 
vision between  the  poultry  rooms  should 


terials  will  consist  mostly  of  water,  and 
contain  but  little  nutrition. 

6.  Mow  your  grass,  cut  it  very  fine 
(half  inch  length  for  fowls)  and  pack  it 
closely  in  your  silo,  which  may  be  a  barrel 
or  hogshead. 

7.  Suppose  you  use  a  hogshead.  Take 
the  head  out,  and  nail  strips  across  the 
head  to  hold  it  together.  Trim  the  edges, 
so  as  to  allow  the  head  to  sink  into  the 
hogshead.  Put  the  green  material  in  the 
hogshead,  ram  it  down,  put  the  head  down 
on  the  green  food,  and  then  pat  heavy 
stones  on  the  head,  so  as  to  get  all  the  pres- 
sure you  can.  This  pressure  exclude?  the 
air  from  the  material,  and  preserves  it. 

8.  You  can  add  green  material  from  time 
to  time  until  the  hogshead  is  full,  but  al- 
ways keep  it  pressed. 

9.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  must  have 
great  pressure.  A  few  little  stones  will 
not  answer.  When  ready  for  use  in  the 
winter  the  materials  should  be  so  closely 
packed  as  to  require  a  knife  to  cut  off  por- 
tions . 
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Fig.  1.— Double  l'oultrj -House 

be  boarded  two  feet  above  the  roost,  and 
then  latticework  or  wire  used.  The  feed- 
bins  are  simply  to  hold  the  food,  the  birds 
being  fed  in  troughs,  or  otherwise,  in  the 
poultry  rooms.  This  house  is  somewhat 
large,  has  many  windows  and  will  cost 
about  §100. 

THE  SILO— WINTER  GREEN  FOOD. 

This  is  the  season  for  storing  away  green 
food  for  winter,  and  in  response  to  many 
requests  of  readers  we  give  the  followingon 
the  subject,  iu  the  shape  of  a  few  rules  that 
may  be  pasted  up  for  reference. 

1.  A  silo  is  a  pit,  box,  barrel,  hogshead, 
or  any  receptacle  for  green  food,  and  is  used 
principally  by'  dairymen,  for  preserving 
cornstalks  (blades,  also)  that  have  been  cut 
up  fine  for  that  purpose. 

2.  Not  only  corn,  but  clover,  any  of  the 
grasses,  cabbage,  or  green  food  of  any  kind, 
may  be  stored  in  the  silo. 

3.  A  silo  must  be  air  tight  and  strong, 
as  great  pressure  must  be  resorted  to  in  or- 
der to  press  the  cut  food.  The  materials  in 
the  silo  should  be  pressed  as  closely  to- 
gether as  chewing  tobacco  in  a  box. 

4.  The  materials  should  be  as  near  the 
maturing  stage  as  possible,  but  not  fully 
matured.  For  instance,  corn  is  cut  when 
the  cars  begin  to  glaze,  and  clover  is  cut 
when  just  blossoming.  This  is  done  to 
arrest  the  nutritive  matter  in  the  stalks  and 
leaves  while  the  sap  is  on  its  way  up  to  till 
out  the  seeds. 

o.    If  cut  too  green  and  young,  tha  ma- 


[CrouiKl  Plan  on  Page  63  ] 

10.  Your  hogshead  or  barrel  must  be 
air-tight  except  at  the  top,  as  the  moveable 
head  must  go  in,  and  the  head  must  go 
down  to  the  materials.  If  the  hogshead  is 
only  half  full,  the  head  will,  of  course,  be 
half  way  down  the  hogshead.  Then  pile 
stones  on  it.  The  hogshead  must  be  strong 
or  it  will  burst.  A  whisky  barrel,  well 
cooped,  is  excellent.  A  strong  square  box 
may  be  made,  if  preferred.  Paper  may  be 
used  on  the  sides  to  exclude  the  air. 


FOOD  AND  BROODER  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  lady  subscriber  writes  us  in  regard  to 
her  chicks.  She  had  a  large  number  but 
they  have  gradually  died  off.  We  give  her 
letter  iu  order  to  show  how  carefully  she 
fed  her  chicks,  and  yet  could  not  discover 
the  cause.    She  says: 

"I  have  1G3  chicks,  hatched  in  an  incu- 
bator They  all  seemed  lively  at  first,  but 
have  been  dropping  off  one  by  one  until 
fifteen  have  died.  Some  will  seem  all  right, 
when  fed  in  the  morning,  and  the  next  UjBtT' 
I  visit  the  brooder  find  another  doyrf";  t 
have  fed  them  on  a  variety,  such  bread, 
eggs,  meat  and  grass,  and  ghicn  wheat, 
sifted  oats,  shells,  coal  asheaf  and  fresh 
water,  and  also  milk.  They  sleep  in  a 
small  brooder,  not  much,  crowded,  floor 
covered  with  sand  and  straw,  the  brooder 
being  heated  with  a  lamp,  with  four  pipes 
in  each  one,  so  that  the  heat  is  not  all  fur- 
nished from  the  bottom.  I  have  thought 
it  was  leg  weakness  iu  some  of  them." 

We  wish  to  say  that  the  lady  gave  no 
post-office  (which  is  very  annoying),  hence 
we  could  not  write  her  and  ask  her  what 
kind  of  a  brooder  she  used,  which  was  just 


the  thing  we  preferred  to  know,  but  sup- 
pose it  is  a  bottom  hea  brooder.  If  so,  she 
will  have  leg  wealmess  in  her  chicks. 

Next,  she  has  163  chicks,  a  :d,  as  we  under- 
stood her,  only  one  small  brooder,  but  the 
chicks,  in  her  opinian,  »ri  not  crowd -d. 

Again,  she  believes  she  is  having  a  heavy 
loss,  yet  fifteen  chicks  in  163  s  less  than  a 
loss  of  one  chick  in  ten,  with  sixteen  hens. 
She  is  not  losing  as  many  as  if  her  chicks 
were  with  hens.  We  regret  that  she  did 
what  many  often  do,  and  that  is  to  omit 
her  post-office,  as  we  desired  to  understand 
her  correctly. 


FAILURES  IN  HATCHING  THE  EGGS. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  when  a  hen  has 
faithfully  been  on  her  nest  for  three  weeks, 
and  done  all  that  is  possible  to  enable  the 
eggs  to  produce  chicks,  that  her  cffoits  are 
fruitless,  the  eggs  being  worthless  and  in- 
fertile. Now,  what  many  would  wish  to 
know  is  why  tho  eggs  did  not  hatch,  especi- 
ally as  the  hen  did  all  she  was  competent 
to  do.  There  arc  a  number  of  causes  that 
may  be  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  in  the 
way,  but  at  this  season,  when  the  weather 
is  cold,  the  difficulty  is  often  due  to  the 
males  being  frosted  on  the  combs.  It  may 
appear  as  an  insignificant  matter  to  have 
the  tips  of  the  combs  frozen,  but  to  the 
bird  it  is  very  painful,  as  the  tips  fre- 
quently "  rot  "  off.  This  debilitates  the 
male,  and  he  will  keep  .  way  from  the  hens 
until  the  injured  member  is  healed  and  he 
recovers  his  strength.  If  the  hens  are 
frosted,  they  will  cease  to  lay  until  the 
combs  are  healed.  Sometimes  the  cause  of 
infertility  may  be  that  the  male  is  not  in 
full  condition,  or  the  hens  may  be  very  fat. 
When  hens  lay  soft-shell  eggs  the  chances 
are  that  the  eggs  with  hard  shells-  will  not 
hatch,  a's  the  occasional  soft-shell  eggs  de- 
note that  tho  flock  is  out  of  condition.  Do 
not  put  too  many  hens  with  the  male,  and 
do  not  rely  on  two  males  with  a  large  flock, 
as  they  will  quarrel  and  interfere  with  each 
other  at  every  opportunity. 


BONES  AS  FOOD. 

The  Feathered  World,  London,  has  the 
following  to  say  of  bones  as  food  for  fowls, 
and  compares  bone  meal  with  fresh  bones: 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of 
bone  meal  for  promoting  tha  growth  of 
chickens  ;  but  for  old  fowls,  to  increase  the 
egg  supply,  I  recommend  that  fresh  bones 
crushed  or  ground  up  be  given  occasionally. 
The  fresher  they  are  the  better,  because 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  fatty 
animal  matter  about  them  which  is  highly 
fitttritious,  ancj  this  i3  not  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  bone  meal.  The  bone  food 
should  .only  be  given  occasionally,  not 
more  than  twice  a  week  at  the  outside,  and 
in  pieces  not  larger  than  a  pea.  I  have 
known  cases  of  farmers  who  have  never 
had  so  many  eggs  as  just  after  the  annua", 
grind  of  bones  for  dressing  their  land." 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  be 
will  please  muler3fand  that  we  send  liiin  the  paper 
for  examination,  ami.  crust  that  he  will  be  suffic- 
iently interested  iu  poultry  to  invest  the  price  o»  ttus 
pai>er  lor  a  year. 
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PRESERVING  EGGS. 


The  Different  Processes— The 
Sulphur  Method  of  Keeping  - 
Meat  and  Bones— The 
Whote  List  of 
Receipts. 
We  give  below  a  collection  of  processes 
which  we  published  previously,  but  repeat 
at  the  request  of  many  of  our  new  sub- 
scribers. We  will  say  this  much  in  the  be- 
ginning, however,  which  is  that  eggs  so 
packed  in  a  box  as  to  permit  them  to  be 
turned  over  daily  will  keep  twice  as  long 
as  those  not  so  treated.  By  packing  them 
in  a  box  with  oats  as  a  filling,  and  then 
turning  the  box  upside  down,  a  large  num- 
ber can  be  turned  at  once.  Another  point 
is  that  eggs  from  hens  that  are  confined  in 
yards  without  the  companionship  of  cocks 
keep  better  than  under  the  reverse  condi- 
tions, or  rather,  infertile  eggs  keep  better 
than  those  that  are  fertile.  Supposing  the 
reader  intends  to  try  one  dozen  eggs  as  an 
experiment,  one  of  which  is  to  be  broken 
each  month  for  a  year  (of  course  a  large 
number  may  be  used  if  preferred)  we  will 
give 

THE  SULPHUR  PROCESS. 

Take  a  common  starch  box  with  a  sliding 
lid.  Put  the  eggs  in  the  box,  and  upon  an 
oyster  shell  or  other  suitable  substance, 
place  a  teaspoonf  ul  of  sulphur.  Set  fire  to 
the  sulphur,  and  w lien  the  fumes  begin  to 
rise  briskly  shut  up  eke  lid,  make  the  box 
tight,  and  do  not  disturb  it  for  half  an 
hour.  Now  take  on  l  the  eggs,  pack  in  oats, 
and  the  Job  is  done.  If  the  oats  or  packing 
material  be  subjected  to  the  same  process  it 
will  be  all  the  beti:  r.  If  a  barrel  full  is  to 
be  preserved,  p'lacj  the  eggs  in  a  tight  bar- 
rel two-thirds  full,  with  no  packing  what- 
ever. Fire  a  pou..d  of  sulphur  upon  a  suit- 
able substance,  o.i  top  of  the  eggs  in  the 
vacant  space  ov  r  them,  shut  up  tightly, 
let  stand  an  hour,' and  then  take  out  the 
eggs.  As  the  ga  is  much  heavier  than  the 
air  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  or,  rather,  fill 
up  the  barrel  Wi^h  the  fumes.  In  another 
barrel  or  box  pl.ioe  some  oats,  and  treat  in 
the  same  way.  Now  pack  the  eggs  in  the 
oats,  head  up  the  barrel,  and  turn  the  barrel 
every  day  to  i  revent  falling  of  the  yolks, 
using  each  enu  alternately,  and  they  will 
keep  a  year;  or,  according  to  the  efficiency 
of  tlie  operation,  a  shorter,  or  even  a  longer 
time. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  the  pro- 
cess is  a  dry  and  neat  one,  and  very  inexpen- 
sive, sulphur  being  a  very  cheap  article. 
The  process  was  sold  several  years  ago  by 
certain  parties  m  Cincinnati  as  "Ozoue," 
but  it  is  an  old  one,  and  the  parties  were 
exposed,  not  that  the  process  was  a  fraud, 
but  because  they  sold  a  pound  of  sulphur 
for  $2  as  ozoue.  To  show  the  wonderful 
preserving  qualities  of  sulphur  our  readers 
may  by  a  quicker  process  by  way  of 
experiment,  thus : 

Take  a  piece  of  fresh  beef,  a  fish,  or  any- 
thing that  will  quickly  decay.  Place  it  at 
one  end  of  a  close  box  and  burn  a  little 
sulphur  at  the  other  end.  The  beef  or  fish 
will  absorb  the  sulphur  fumes.  Keep  the 
box  closed  half  an  hour,  then  take  out  the 
beef  or  fish,  hang  it  up  somewhere  (cellar, 
out  of  doors  or  anywhere)  and  our  word 
for  it  that  you  can  let  it  hang  up  a  year 
without  the  slightest  odor  or  signs  of  de- 
cay. The  first  three  days  there  will  be  a 
slight  odor  of  sulphur,  which  passes  away. 
The  meat  may  dry  up  gradually,  but  will 
not  spoil.  If  placed  in  a  pot  the  boiling 
water  at  once  disengages  the  sulphur,  and 
it  passes  off.  it  is  perfectly  harmless.  In 
fact  it  is  best  to  treat  all  the  meats  used  in 
the  family  in  tliEt  manner,  even  when 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  as  the  meat, 
even  if  from  diseased  animal,  will  be  puri- 
fied from  disease  germs.  Remember  this 
when  the  cholera  comes,  and  also  ask  your- 
self if  you  have  not  received  §100  instruc- 
tion from  a  single  number  of  our  little 
daisy  of  a  Poulmry  Keeper. 

Do  not  forget  that  it  will  only  cost  you  a 
few  cents  to  try  the  process  above.  Do 
not  take  our  word,  "prove  all  things." 
Cider  may  be  kept  sweet  for  years  by  burn- 
ing sulphur  on  a  floating  piece  of  wood  on 
the  top  of  it,  and  dried  fruit  may  be  made 
white,  and  will  keep  better  from  its  use.  A 
corpse  may  be  kept  a  year  by  the  dry  pro- 
cess, and  the  clothes  of  small-pox,  yellow, 
fever,  or  cholera  patients  may  be  worn 
with  impunity  after  being  submitted  to, the 
process.  All  forms  of  fermentation,  germs 
of  disease,  bacteria,  or  invisible  organisms 
yield  to  its  power,  and  if  the  water  which 
has  been  used  to  absorb  sulphur  gas  be 
used  as  a  gargle,  or  drink,  it  will  be  found 
a  splendid  specific  for  diphtheria,  or  other 
contagious  diseases,  besides  being  excellent 
in  case  of  roup  and  cholera  in  fowls.  Its 
wonderful  powers  of  preservation  estitle  it 
to  be  named  the  destroyer  of  diseases,  for 


decay  and  puterfactiou  are  the  same  as  dis- 
eases. Should  you.  have  any  difficulty 
burning  sulphur  melt  it  in  a  small  pot  or 
crucible,  and  then  draw  a  lampwick 
through  it.  When  wanted  for  use  cut  off- a 
piece  of  the  wick.  The  reason  why  sulphur 
does  not  burn  freely  at  times  is  because  it 
melts  and  smothers  the  flame.".  Here  is 
another  process,  the  invention  of  J.  M. 
Bain.  We  have  not  tried  it  but  it  is  well- 
known  as 

THE  HAVANA  (?)  PROCESS. 

Take  twenty-four  gallons  of  water,  put  in 
it  twelve  pounds  of  unslacked  lime  and 
four  pounds  of  salt.  Stir  it  well  several 
times  a  day,  and  then  let  it  stand  and  settle 
until  perfectly  clear.  Then  draw  off 
twenty  gallons  of  the  clear  lime  and  salt- 
water. By  putting  a  spigot  in  the  barrel 
about  four  inches  from  the  bottom  you  can 
draw  off  the  clear  water  and  leave  the  set- 
tlings. Then  take  five  ounces  baking  soda, 
five  ounces  cream  of  tartar,  five  ounces  salt 
peter,  five  ounces  borax  and  one  ounce 
alum ;  pulverize  these,  mix  and  dissolve  in 
a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  which  should  be 
poured  into  your  twenty  gallons  of  lime 
water.  This  will  fill  a  whiskey  barrel 
about  half  full,  and  a  barrel  holds  about 
about  150  dozen  eggs.  Let  the  water  stand 
one  inch  above  the  eggs.  Cover  with  an 
old  cloth,  and  put  a  bucket  of  the  settlings 
over  it.  Do  not  let  the  cloth  hang  over  the 
barrel.  After  being  in  the  liquid  thirty 
days  the  eggs  may  be  taken  out  and  packed 
in  boxes  and  shipped.  Do  not  use  the 
same  pickle  but  once.  You  need  not  wait 
to  get  a  barrel  full  but  put  in  the  eggs  at 
any  time.  As  the  water  evaporates  add 
more,  as  the  eggs  must  always  be  covered 
with  the  liquid.  It  does  not  hurt  the  eggs 
te  remain  in  the  pickle.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  process  will  keep  them  a  year. 

The  next  is  one  that  we  believe  to  be 
excellent,  and  as  a  credit  to  the  source  from 
which  we  obtained  it  we  term  it 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  PROCESS. 

Having  filled  a  clean  keg  or  barrel  with 
fresh  eggs,  cover  the  eggs  with  cold  salicylic 
water.  The  eggs  must  be  kept  down  by  a 
few  small  boards  floating  on  the  water,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  cloth  to  keep  out 
dust.  If  set  in  a  cool  place  the  eggs  so 
packed  will  keep  fresh  for  months,  but  they 
must  be  used  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the 
brine  To  make  the  salicylic  solution  dis- 
solve salicylic  acid  (which  cost  about  three 
dollars  a  pound)  in  boiling  water,  one  tea- 
spoonf ul  of  acid  to  the  gallon.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  boil  all  the  water  as  the  acid 
will  dissolve  in  a  less  quantity,  and  the  rest 
may  be  added  to  the  solution  cold  The  so- 
lution of  brine  should  at  no  time  come  in 
contact  with  any  metal.  In  a  clean  airy 
cellar  one  brme  is  sufficient  for  three  mouths 
or  more,  otherwise  it  should  be  renewed 
oftener.  For  that  purpose  the  kegs,  etc., 
should  have  a  wooden  spigot  to  draw  off 
liquid  and  replenish  the  vessel.  Butter 
kneaded  in  the  same  solution  and  packed 
tight  in  clean  stone  jars  will  keep  fresh  the 
whole  winter,  but  must  be  covered  with 
muslin  saturated  in  the  water,  renewing  it 
sometimes.  Cover  the  jars  with  blotting 
paper  saturated  with  glycerine.  Salicylic 
acid  is  harmless  and  yet.  one  of  the  best  and 
certainly  most  pleasant  disinfectants  in 
existence  with  no  color  nor  taste.  The 
water  is  an  excellent  tooth  wash  and  the 
best  gargle  to  prevent  diphtheritic  conta- 
gion. 

The  diff  rent  processes  below  are  taken 
from  the  journals  mentioned  in  the  titles: 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  PROCESS. 

An  Illinois  correspondent  writes:  ''  Last 
summer  I  was  induced  to  try  packing  down 
eggs  for  winter  use.  I  had"  in  seasons  pre- 
vious limed  them,  but  a  limed  egg  is  not  al- 
together to  my  taste.  Last  summer  I  took 
sweet,  clean  kegs,  set  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  with  a  barrel  of  powdered  dried 
earth  near  at  hand,  In  the  kegs  I  placed  a 
layer  of  this  earth,  then  a  layer  of  eggs, 
small  end  down,  then  a  layer  of  earth,  and 
so  on  until  the  kegs  are  filled.  These  kegs 
were  quite  good  six  months  after  packing 
down.  By  placing  the  eggs  small  end 
down  the  yolk  is  prevented  from  dropping 
down  on  the  end  and  settling  on  the  shell, 
while  the  dry,  fine  earth  keeps  them  from 
the  air,  I  suppose  that  ashes  or  bran  or  any 
other  fine,  dry  substance  is  as  good  as  the 
baked  earth,  but  I  write  only  of  what  I 
have  actually  experimented  with." 

THE  FARMERS'  LEDGER  EXPERIMENTS. 

There  is  an  insensible  gradation  from  a 
perfectly  fresh  egg  to  a  poor  one.  No, 
amount  of  skill  will  enable  the  buyer  to 
distinguish  between  an  egg  three  days  and 
one  three  weeks  old.  The  newly  laid  egg 
however,is  the  one  he  can  most  successfully 
preserve.  Success  depends  upon  gathering 
the  eggs  every  day  and  subjecting  them  to 
tin'  treatment  desired.  Duringthe  month  of 
June,  preparations  were  made  to  test  the 
relative  advantages  of  various  methods  al- 
ready known.  Accordingly,  the  eggs  were 
gathered  each  day,  and  on  ever-  egg  was 
marked  in  lead  pencil  the  date  laid.  The 
following    different    ways    were  tested: 

1.  Hine's  Preserving  Compound.  This  is 
probably  largely  lime  and  salicylic  acid. 
It  is  liquid,  in  which'  the  eggs  are  dropped 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  ready  for  use. 

2.  Various  preparations  of  salt  and  water. 

3.  Packing  the  eggs  in  gypsum,  oats,  salt 
and  pulverized  charcoal.  4.  Dipping  in 
paraffine,  beeswax  and  boiling  Rex  Mag- 


nus. 5.  Dipping  in  boiling  water  for  five 
seconds.    6.  Nothing. 

A  few  observations  are  here  given.  An 
egg  laid  June  18th  and  placed  in  Hine's 
Compound  was  examined  Jtuly  17th  and 
found  perfectly  sweet.   An  egg  laid  June 
18th  and  placed  in  a  salt  solution  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  salt  was  examined  July 
17th,  and  the  yolk  was  found  very  hard  and 
the  white  in  no  way  damaged.    An  egg  laid 
June  18th  and  treated  with  beeswax  was 
examined  July  17th  and  found  perfectly 
fresh  and  sweet.    There  was  no  beeswax 
smell  imparted  to  Mie  contents.    July  17th 
examined  an  egg  laid  June  19th ;  it  was 
taken  from  a  solution  of  salt  and  water, 
containing  eight  per  cent.  salt.    The  yolk 
was  hard,  the  "egg  had  an  offensive  smell, 
the  wbite^was  watery.    Sugar  and  salt  dis- 
solved in  water  mould  badly  and  are  of  no 
use  in  an  average  cellar.    September  3d 
examined  an  egg  laid  June  28th  and  treated 
with  Rex  Magnus,  and  found  it  perfectly 
preserved.   An  egg  laid  June  15th,  and 
treated  with  paraffine  was  at  this  time, 
September  8th,  rotten.    An  egg  laid  June 
26th  and  paraffined  six  days  afterwards  was 
good.     September  29th  examined  an  egg 
laid  June  13th ;  July  16th  it  was  placed  in  a 
refrigerator,  where  the  temperature  has 
since  been  about  fifty-five  degrees  to  sixty 
degrees    Fahrenheit.      It  had  not  been 
treated  in  any  way,  and  at  the  time  broken 
was  pronounced  by  the  lady  in  charge  of  the 
College  Farm  house  to  be  a  fresh  egg.  At 
the  same  time  examined  one  laid  June  17th. 
It  had  been  treated  with  beeswax.   It  was 
perfectly  preserved,  but  the  yolk  adhered 
to  the  shell.     This,  of  course,  couid  have 
been  easily  prevented.   From  these  observa- 
tions it  will  be  seen  that  the  merits  of  Rex 
Magnus,  Hine's  Compound,  or  any  other 
food  preservatives,  are  not  so  numerous  as 
advertisements  at  first  makeo  them  appear 
to  be.   Before  investing  money  in  food  pre- 
servatives, it  would 'be  well  to  investigate 
the  properties  of  cold  air. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD  PROCESS. 

To  keep  eggs  the  '^ear  round,"  take  one 
pint  of  salt  and  one  quart  of  Iresh  lime, 
and  slake  with  hot  water.  When  slaked, 
add  sufficient  water  to  make  four  gallons. 
When  well  settled,  pour  off  the  liquid 
gently  into  a  stone  jar.  Then  with  a  dish 
place  the  eggs  in,  tipping  the  dish  after  it 
fills  with  the  liquid,  so  they  will  roll  out 
without  cracking  the  shell,  for  if  the  shell 
is  cracked  tlje  egg  will  spoil.  Put  the  eggs 
in  whenever  you  have  them  fresh.  Keep 
them  coyered  in  a  cool  place  and  they  will 
"keep  fresh  for  one  year. 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER  PROCESS. 

The  keeping  of  .°ggs  being  almost  wholly 
a  question  of  temperature  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  air  from  them,  it  follows  that  that 
which  will  do  both  in  the  cheapest  and 
most  effectual  way  will  be  best.  Hence 
eggs  are  kept  in  very  great  numbers  by  cold 
storage — that  is,  by  providing  a  steady,  low 
temperature  not  above  thirty-five  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  But  this  is  expensive.  When, 
however,  the  temperature  can  be.  kept 
down  to  seventy-five  degrees,  and  below, 
if  eggs  are  packed  in  some  dry,  clean  sub- 
stances which  will  exclude  the  atmospheric 
air,  they  may  be  kept  in  a  comparatively 
fresh  state  for  months.  This  may  be  done 
in  the  following  way :  Provide  clean,  dry 
packages,  not  exceeding  in  capacity  the 
quarter  or  third  of  a  barrel,  and  a  sufficiency 
of  common,  finely  ground  land  plaster,  such 
as  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Com- 
mence by  putting  a  layer  of  the  plaster  two 
inches  deep  on  the  bottom  of  the  package, 
and  into  this  set  the  eggs  small  end  down, 
so  each  egg  will  be  separate  from  every 
other.  When  the  strata  of  eggs  is  complete 
add  more  plaster,  then  a  second  strata  of 
eggs,  till  the  package  is  full.  If  the  work  is 
done  carefully,  all  the  eggs  are  sound  when 
packed,  and  each  egg  is  separate  from  each 
other,  and  the  temperature  not  allowed  to 
get  above  seventy-five  degrees,  the  result  in 
every  case  will  be  satisfactory. 

THE  FRENCH  FARMER  PROCESS. 

The  plan  of  a  French  chemist  for  pre- 
serving eggs,isas  follows:  AYhile  quite  fresh 
they  are  "gently  struck  against  each  other 
to  see  if  they  be  "sound";  next  they  are 
placed  in  a  kind  of  earthen  pitcher  having 
a  very  narrow  bottom.  When  the  vessel  is 
full,  a  solution  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
quick  lime  to  one  quart  of  water  is  poured 
in.  The  lime  water  permeates  the  shell  till 
it  reaches  the  first  membrane,  rendering 
the  latter  impervious.  The  pitchers  are 
then  placed  in  a  cellar,  from  which  all 
light  is  excluded,  but  a  uniform  temper- 
ature of  forty-four  to  forty-six  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  maintained.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  days  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  each  pitcher  (carbonate  of 
lime)  and  that  must  never  be  broken  till 
the  moment  for  withdrawing  the  eggs. 
'Ibis  process  enables  the  eggs  to  be  kept 
fresh  lor  six  or  eight  months,  and  not  more 
than  five  in  a  thousand  prove  objectionable. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  PROCESS. 

At  the  Birmingham,  England,  show,  there 
was  a  competition  for  the  best  dozen  of 
preserved  eggs.  The  eggs  had  to  be  sent  in 
to  the  custody  of  the  secretary  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1st,  so  that  at  the  time  ol  examination 
by  the  judges  they  had  to  be  at  least  two 
months  old,  and  it  was  objected  by  many 
that  the  time  was  too  short  and  ought  to 
have  covered  six  months.  The  plan  of 
testing  adopted  by  the  judges  was  as  fol- 
lows: To  break  one  of  each  set  into  a  clean 
saucer,  then  to  bring  the  best  eight  together 
in  the  same  sauce-pan,  putting  them  into 
the  cold  water  and  removing  lrom  the  fire 


as  soon  as  boiled,  and  allowing  them  to  re- 
main one  minute  and  a  half  before  tasting. 
Another  set,  one  from  each  selected  dozen,, 
were  boiled  ten  minutes,  and  opened  when 
cold.  Those  preserved  in  lime  water  were" 
not  satisfactory,  milk  of  lime  being  more 
highly  recommended.  Others  that  had 
been  coated  with  m-.lted  drippines  or  bees- 
wax, were  also  found  wanting,  the  whites 
being  thin  and  watery.  The  best  had  been 
simply  packed  in  common  salt.  These  had 
not  lost  sensibly  by  evaporation,  had  good 
consistent  albumen,  and  tasted  best  when 
boiled.  The  eggs  that  took  the  second 
prize  were  adjudged  nearly  as  good  as  the 
first.  The  young  lady  who  packed  them 
gave  the  following  as  her  method: 

Melt  one  part  of  white  wax  to  two  parts 
of  spermaceti,  boil  and  mix  thoroughly ;  or 
two  parts  clarified  suet  to  one  of  wax  and 
two  of  spermaceti.  Take  new  laid  eggs,, 
rub  with  anticeptic  salt  or  fine  rice"  starch. 
Wrap  each  egg  in  fine  tissue  paper,  putting 
the  broad  end  downwards  ;  screw  the  paper 
tightly  at  the  top,  leaving  an  inch  to  hold  it 
by.  Dip  each  egg  rapidly  into  the  fat  heated 
to  one  hundred  degrees.  Withdraw  and 
leave  to  cool.  Pack,  broad  end  downwards, 
•in  dry  white  sand  or  sawdust. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  had  the 
contest  covered  a  longer  period  these  would 
have  stood  first.  Another  point  of  superi- 
ority in  this  last  method  was  the  fine  ap- 
pearance of  the  eggs,  the  shells  being  pure 
and  clean  as  when  first  laid.  For  home  use 
probably  the  common  salt  method,  owing 
to  its  simplicity,  will  be  generally  pre- 
ferred, but  for  market,  doubtless  the  extra 
pains  requ  red  by  the  second  method  would 
pay.  Next  to  good  winter  laying  hens  for 
profit,  comes  a  good  method  of  preserving 
eggs,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a  contest  of 
this  kind  at  our  own  poultry  shows  another 
season. 

MRS.  MOORE'S  PROCESS. 

Mrs.  N.  H.  Moore,  La  Bette,  Kansas,  at 
our  special  request,  sends  us  her  method  of 
preserving  eggs,  which  she  kindly  does  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  to  which  we 
call  particular  attention.   She  says: 

I  received  your  card  requesting  me  to  send 
the  readers  "of  the  Poultry^  Keeper  the 
method  I  used  in  preserving  eggs.  Should 
have  answered  long  ago,  but  was  ill  when 
received  it.  The  way  I  put  up  eggs  is  this. 
I  take  a  new  box  that  will  hold  twenty 
dozen  and  put  a  thick  layer  of  coarse  salt 
on  bottom  of  box;  then  every  day  as  I 
gather  iu  eggs  fresh  from  the  nests,  I  take 
clean,  sweet  lard  and  greese  each  egg  care- 
fully all  over,  then  set  them  in  the  salt, 
small  end  of  egg  down,  until  you  have  a 
layer  of  eggs,  set  on  end,  and  then  you  take 
salt  and  put  over  your  layer  of  eggs,  being 
careful  to  fill  in  between  each  egg,  and  fill 
up  every  crevice  with  the  salt.  Put  salt  be- 
tween each  layer  of  eggs  thick  enough  to  set 
the  ends  of  your  next  layer  of  eggs  "in  solid, 
so  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  eggs  shak- 
ing out  of  their  places  when  you  are  turn- 
ing t  he  box.  Keep  on  in  this  manner.  al- 
ternate  layers  of  greased  eggs  and  salt,  till 
your  box  is  full,  taking  care  to  put  a  thick 
layer  of  salt  on  top,  next  to  cover  of  box  ; 
then  nail  on  your  box  cover  tight,  mark  on 
the  lid  the  number  of  dozens,  date  of  finish- 
ing and  packing,  so  as  to  be  sure.  And  tell 
your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  to  be  sure  their 
eggs  are  fresh,  and  never  put  in  an  egg  a 
week  old,  or  a  stale  and  doubtful  looking 
egg.  I  would  leave  my  number  incomplete 
before  I  would  put  in  a  doubtful  egg.  I 
think  people  are  careless  about  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  eggs  is,  the  reason  so  many 
fail  in  preserving  eggs.  I  find  the  best  way 
is  to  gather,  grease  and  pack  each  day's  lay- 
ing of  eggs.  I  put  up  eighteen  dozen  in  the 
above  way,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1S86,  (fin- 
ished my  box  on  the  19th),  and  unpacked 
the  12th  of  January,  1887,  and  sold  the  eggs 
at  a  restaurant  at  twenty  cents  a  dozen. 
That  was  my  experimental  box.  In  the 
eighteen  dozen  there  were  four  spoiled 
eggs.  People  that  came  in  while  I  was  un- 
packing the  eggs,  could  not  tell  which  were- 
the  preserved  and  which  the  fresh  eggs,  as  I 
broke  a  preserved  and  a  fresh  egg  in  differ- 
ent cups,  and  one  old  gentleman  actually 
picked  on  the  preserved  as  a  fresh  egg.  I 
fried  and  boiled  the  preserved  eggs,  and  I 
Jcnow  no  one  could  find  fault  with  the 
flavor.  The  lard  prevents  the  salt  from 
hardening  or  cooking  the  egg.  I  turned  my 
box  only  twice  a  week.  I  washed  the  pre- 
served eggs  in  warm  soapsuds  and  wiped 
them  dry  with  an  old,  soft  towel.  This 
has  to  be  done  very  carefully.  The  eggs, 
after  washing  and  wiping  dry,  canbe  packed 
to  ship  or  marketed  at  home.  Pack  in  any 
way  most  convenient,  in  bran,  oats,  etc.  Of 
course,  the  preserving  will  not  keep 
thein  from  freezing  before  they  are  un- 
packed, or  after.  Through  the  summer 
they  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place, 
turning  twice  a  week.  In  winter  keep  in  a. 
warm,  dry  place,  but  not  too  warm,  turning 
twice  a  week.  The  above  is  just  as  I  did 
with  my  eggs,  and  I  had  perfect  success. 
To  sum  up,  the  eggs  must  be  fresh,  the  lard 
sweet,  the  salt  dry  ;  then  go  ahead. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROCESSES. 

Below  are  a  few  processes  that  were  col- 
lected from  sources  to  which  no  credit. 
1  roperly  belongs,  or  which  are  unknown: 

Preserving  Eggs  in  Bottles. — A 
woman  living  on  a  ranch  in  the  Washoe- 
Valley,  Nev.,  reports  a  novel  method  ot 
preserving  eggs  for  winter  use.  During 
the  summer  she  breaks  the  eggs,  pours  the- 
contents  into  bottles  which  are  tightly- 
corked  and  sealed,  when  they  are  placed  iui 
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Mie  cell;ir,  neck  down.  She  claims  tlie  con- 
tents of  the  bottles  come  out  as  fresh  as 
when  put  fei. 

Preserving  Eggs  with  Live.— The 
best  time  to  preserve  eggs  may  be  stated  to 
be  whe.-i  they  are  perfectly  fresh.  No 
amount  of  preserving  can  restore  a  stale 
egg,  and  if  it  is  preserved  at  all,  the  best 
that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  it  as  it  is  and 
from  fretting  worse.  The  main  point  is  to 
put  them  in  the  preserving  liquor  or  prep- 
aration as  quickly  as  p'ossible,  and  to  keep 
out  all  bad  ones,  which  would  certainly  in- 
fect the  sound  eggs.  The  usual  prepar- 
ation is  lime  water,  made  by  slacking  lime 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  adding  water 
until  it  is  like  common  whitewash  used  for 
buildings.  This  is  left  to  settle  and  the 
clear  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  some  con- 
venient vessel.  The  eggs  are  earefuHy 
slipped  into  this  liquor  from  a  tin  dipper, 
and  when  the  vessel  is  nearly  tilled  a  cloth 
is  laid  over  the  eggs,  and  this  is  covered 
with  two  inches  of  the  thick  lime,  and  then 
water  is  poured  over  it  and  kept  fully  one 
inch  deep. 

Australian  Method— Mr.  W.  Battye, 
of  Selkirk,  Man.,  Can.,  writes  us  that  in 
Australia  eggs  are  preserved  in  the  follow- 
ing maimer:  The  vessels  in  which  the 
eggs  are  to  be  placed  are  glass'  jars 
with  patent  stoppers,  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  joints  making  them  perfectly 
air-tight.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  have 
been  collected,  the  jars  are  stood  in  hot 
water  for  some  time,  and  left  until  the  air 
in  them  has  become  thoroughly  warm  and 
rarefied.  The  jars  have  been  heated,  the 
eggs  are  wrapped  up  in  paper  to  prevent 
iliem  knocking  together,  and  placed  in 
warm  receptacles,  their  pointed  ends  being 
uppermost.  'J  he  jars  are  immediately 
closed  up,  and  then,  and  no,  until  then,  are 
removed  from  the  hot  water.  It  is  said 
that  if  this  process  is  skillfully  carried  out, 
the  eggs  will  be  as  lit  for  the  breakfast 
table  as  the  day  they  were  laid,  many 
months  after  they  were  put  in  the  jars. 
The  great  secret  of  success  in  carrying  out 
this  method  is,  no  doubt,  to  thoroughly 
heat  the  air  in  the  jars.  The  eggs  will 
stand  a  better  chance  of  keeping  if  the 
paper  in  which  th  y  are  packed  is  previ- 
ously baked  and  used  warm.  Patent 
stoppered  jars  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
any  stopper  answering  which  effectually 
excludes  tlte  air. 

The  AVax  Paper  Process.— Says  Mr. 
C.  G.  Jordou,  in  Colorado  Farmer:  "1 
am  experimenting  this  summer.  1  am 
wrapping  eggs  in  wax  paper,  such  as  is 
used  for  wrapping  butter,  popcorn,  etc.  It 
excludes  the  air,  is  cheap,  and  I  think  it 
will  keep  eggs  all  right  until  they  aic 
worth  live  to  ten  cents  more  per  dozen.  I 
opened  some  which  have  been  packed  forty- 
five  days, and  they  were  in  prime  condition. 
So  far,  so  good.  I  wrap  the  n  the  day  after 
they  are  laid.  If  not  perfectly  clean,  wash 
tbein  before  wrapping." 

The  Beeswax  Process.— A  French 
authority  gives  the  following  method. 
Melt  four  ounces  of  clear  beeswax  in  a 
porcelain  dish,  over  a  gentle  tire,  and  stir 
in  eight  ounces  of  olive  oil.  Let  the  result- 
ing solution  of  wax  in  oil  cool  somewhat, 
then  dip  the  eggs,  one  by  one,  into  it,  so  as 
to  coat  every  part  of  the"  shell.  A  momen- 
tary dip  is  sufficient,  all  excesses  of  the 
mixture  being  wiped  off  with  cotton  cloth. 
The  oil  is  absorbed  in  the  shell,  the  wax 
hermetically  closing  all  the  pores.  It  is 
claimed  that  eggs  thus  treated,  and  packed 
away  in  powdered  charcoal  in  a  cool  place, 
have  been  found  as  fresh  and  palatable  as 
when  newly  laid.  Paraftine,  which  melts 
to  a  thin  liquid  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  of  water,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  odorless,  tasteless,  harmless  and 
i  heap,  can  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  the  wax  and  oil,  and  used  in  a  similar 
manner.  Thus  coated  and  put  into  lime 
pickle,  it  is  said  that  the  pgtrs  may  be  safely 
stored  for  many  months  ;  in  charcoal,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  for  a  year  or 
more.   They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

Preserving  with  Gelatine.— Dis- 
solve one  pound  gelatine  with  one  gallon  of 
milk  at  a  temperature  of  130  to  140  degrees. 
It  is  then  sliced  and  dried.  These  slices 
will  jelly  other  gallons  of  milk.  Meats, 
fruits  and  eggs  are  said  o  keep  in  it. 

Preserving  with  Salicylic  Acid  — 
Coat  the  eggs  with  buiter  containing  a  few 
grains  of  salicylic  acid ;  place  in  sawdust, 
the  eggs  not  touching  each  other. 

Preserving  with  Boracic  Acid. — A 
mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  borax,  dis- 
solved in  water  (propor  ions  not  given),  is 
said  to  be  excellent. 

Preserving  with  Water  Glass.— 
Coat  the  eggs  with  liquid  silicate  of  soda 
(water  glass)  and  pack  in  bran. 

SUMMARY. 

Now  let  us  take  a  view  of  all  of  the  pro- 
cesses given  and  condense  the  whole  into  a 
nutshell,  and  also  to  avoid  mistakes: 
the  poultry  keeper's  advice. 

1.  Only  strictly  fresh  eggs  can  be  pre- 
served, and  in  packing  them  the  eggs  should 
not  touch  each  other,  as  one  bad  egg  will 
spoil  the  whole. 

2.  Eggs  collected  from  neighbors,  or  a; 
6tores,  will  not  answer,  as  even  the  most 


obliging  neighbor  may  unintentionally  im- 
pose" a  stale  egg  on  you. 

3.  Eggs  from  hens  not  in  company  with 
cocks  will  keep  three  times  as  long  as  will 
those  from  hens  mated  with  cocks.  Hence, 
in  summer,  after  hatching  is  over,  remove 
the  males,  as  the  hens  will  lay  fully  as  well 
without  them. 

4s  Keep  the  eggs  as  near  sixty  degrees 
as  possible,  but  seventy  is  not  too  high.  In 
other  words,  keep  them  in  a  cool  place  in 
summer,  and  do  not  let  them  freeze  in  win- 
ter.   The  cooler  you  keep  them  the  better. 

5  Be  sure  and  turn  the  eggs  at  least 
twice  a  week,  or  the  yolks  will  adhere  to 
the  shell,  no  matter  ho w  they  may  be  pre- 
seived.  This  may  be  done  by  putting  the 
eggs  in  a  box,  and  turning  the  box,  or  by 
placing  the  eggs  on  a  rack,  or  turning  tray. 

G.  Eggs  will  keep  in  a  cool  place,  if 
simply  turned  often,  without  any  packing 
at  all,  especially  if  they  are  from  hens  not 
in  company  with  cocks. 

7.  Dry,  finely-sifted  coal  ashes,  dry  salt, 
fine,  clean  dry  dirt,  corn,  oats,  chaff,  char- 
coal, or  bran,  will  answer,  but  ashes  or 
salt  are  preferred. 

8.  Twenty  grains  salicylic  acid  in  one 
gill  of  cottonseed  oil  (or  bird)  may  be  used 
[or  greasing  the  eggs  slightly,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation,  before  packing 

9.  The  liquid  processes  are  not  as  con- 
venient as  the  dry  processes.  Do  not  trust 
any  of  the  so-called  "Havana,"  "New 
York,"  oi'other  Bain  methods. 

10.  Never  go  into  the  business  of  pre- 
serving eggs  until  you  have  experimented 
with  a  dozen,  breaking  an  egg  every  month, 
in  order  to  make  observation. 

11.  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  preserve 
eggs  and  have  them /res  A  at  the  enu  of  six 
months,  but  as  three  mouths  is  long  enough, 
eggs  from  ununited  hens  will  easily  keep 
that  length  of  time.  The  prices  advance 
in  three  months  from  tne  tune  prices  are 
low. 

12.  Assort  you;-  eggs  when  taken  out  for 
sale,  putting  dark  ones  together  and  light 
ones  together.  Wash  them  clean  betore 
preserving,  in  warm  water,  and  do  the  same 
when  taking  them  out. 

13.  Although  we  have  given  several 
methods,  simply  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers,  we  recommend  only  the  method  of 
placing  eggs  on  racks,  turning  them  twice 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  keeping  them  in 
a  cool  place.  We  term  this  the  rack 
method. 

14.  Eggs  that  are  fertile  will  not  keep 
well  under  any  process,  but  may  be  kept 
six  weeks,  for  batching,  by  the  rack  method. 

15.  Limed  eggs,  or  eggs  packed  in  salt, 
etc.,  will  not  bring  more  than  one-half  the 
price  of  fresh  eggs  in  market.  In  other 
words,  you  will  get  no  more  for  them  after 
preserving  than  when  they  are  fresh  ana 
cheap,  hence  such  eggs  do  not  pay. 

10.  No  one  can  buy  eggs  and  preserve 
them  with  profit.  You  must  keep  your 
own  bens  and  have  no  males  with  them. 

17.  The  sulphur  process  will  enable  you 
to  preserve  and  keep  ground  bone,  ground 
meat,  fresh  fish,  or  almost  any  thing,  for  six 
months  or  a  ,\ear,  and  not  the  slightest  odor 
will  result.  It  al  o  destroys  alt  germs  of 
disease,  or  impurities,  in  the  meat  or  bone, 
and  flies  or  insects  will  not  attack  the  ma- 
te, ials  after  preserved. 

18.  We  do  not  recommend  the  sulphur 
process  for  eggs,  as  it  discolors  them  some, 
though  it  is  efficacious.  The  rack  method, 
in  a  cool  place,  is  our  choice. 

1!).  If  you  can  keep  eggs  for  three 
months  only,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  a  change 
of  prices. 

20.  Do  not  try  any  of  these  methods  on 
a  large  scale  until  you  exporiment  with  a 
dozen  eggs.  It  will  cost  you  but  little  to 
test  for  yourself  and  learn. 

We  have  given  the  above  in  former  issues, 
but  present  the  processes  again  iu  response 
to  requests  from  our  readers.  We  believe 
that  all  the  methods  known  are  here  given 
"iu  a  lump,"  and  we  have  not  relied  upon 
our  own  knowledge  but  collected  from  all 
sources.  You  cannot  procure  any  book, 
from  any  source,  that  contains  so  much  on 
the  subject  as  this  one  issue,  so  take  our 
advice  and  tile  it  away  for  reference.  We 
aim  to  make  each  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  worth  a  whole  year's  subscription, 


MAKING  NON-SITTERS. 

Although  the  editor  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  with  the  view  of  imparting  in- 
formation, promulgated  the  "  Fat  Sitting 
Hen  Theory,"  he  was  fiercely  attacked,  but 
as  he  had  first  demonstrated  that  the 
"  theory  "  was  really  a  fact,  he  was  iu  a  po- 
sition to  hold  his  ground,  and  to-day  it  is 
only  occasionally  that  one  will  come  for- 
ward to  offer  facts  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Amo,  Indiana,  has,  however, 
taken  an  opposite  position,  as  will  be  no- 
ticed by  his  letter  in  this  issue.  The 
experiments  of  others  endorse  the  Poul- 


try Keeper.  The  Wisconsin  Farmer  re- 
marks: 

"The  theory,  advanced  some  yeaus  ago  by 
P.  II.  Jacobs,  that  a  hen  becomes  broody 
after  she  has  assumed  a  certain  amount  of 
fat,  seems  to  have  some  weight  to  it.  Mr. 
Jacobs  at  the  time  declared  that  even  a 
fleck  of  Leghorns  could  be  made  broody  it 
they  were  fed  fattening  food  during  the 
laying  season.  At  the  time  this  theorjiwas 
advanced,  it  was  treated  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  and  the  originator  was  the  butt  of 
many  heartless  jokes,  but  recent  experi- 
ments bear  out  Mr.  Jacob's  theory. 
Michael  K.  Boyer,  of  Hanimonton,  N.  j., 
who  is  constantly  experimenting  with 
poultry,  has  given  the  fat  hen  theory  a 
good  test,  with  the  result  of  turning  that 
non-sitting  breed,  the  Black  Minorcas,  into 
regular  setting  hens.  He  finds  them  good 
setters  and  good  mothers.  Mr.  Boyer  fed 
the  fowls  as  follows:  In  the  morning  they 
received  equal  parts  of  bran,  ground  oats 
and  corn  meal,  made  into  a  mash,  with  con- 
dition powder  atlded  once  a  week.  Green 
food  was  supplied  them  Once  a  week,  and 
whole  wheat  and  oats  given  at  night. 
There  was  always  more  feed  allowed  than 
they  could  eat  up  clean.  Care  was  taken 
that  they  would  not  get  too  fat,  for  fear  of 
sickliess,  and  yet  they  were  taken  as  far  as 
it  was  safe.  After  a  steady  laying,  the 
Minorcas,  one  by  one,  showed  a  broody  in- 
clination, and  in  a  short  time  became  so 
broody  that  they  could  bo  handled  at  will. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Jacobs  gave  out  his  opinion 
on  the  subject,  it  wa.s  said  by  some  writers 
that  any  hen  of  the  non-sitting  varieties 
which  became  broody  proved  that  she  had 
foreign  blood  in  her,  that  she  was  a  cross- 
bred or  descended  from  a  crossbred.  In 
order  to  overcome  that,  Mr.  Boyer  in  his 
experiment  used  strictly  thoroughbred 
Minorcas,  secured  from  Francis  A.  Morti- 
mer, of  Pott.svij.le,  Pa.,  one  of  the  original 
importors  of  the  breed  into  this  country. 
A  similar  experiment  made  with  White 
Leghorns  had  the  same  effect." 

Next  conies  Mr.  "  Miller  Purvis,"  of 
Cardington,  Ohio,  who  is  not  only  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  all  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  poultry,  but  he  is  also  one  who  has 
performed  many  experiments.  He  has 
charge  of  about  2,000  fowls,  and  has  many 
opportunities  for  arriving  at  facts.  Mr. 
Purvis  writes: 

Every  year  I  learn  that  I  really  do  not 
know  as  "much  as  I  thought  I  did,  and,  if  I 
survive  a  few  years  longer,  I  may  come  to 
the  point  of  acknowledging  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  who  really  know  al- 
most as  much  as  I  do.  The  latest  thing 
that  I  have  discovered  that  I  did  not  know 
was  that  Bro.  Jacobs  has  beeu  about  right 
about  the  feed  having  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  making  sitters  out  <  f  hens. 

Now  I  believe  the  Brown  Leghorn  is  far 
and  away  the  best  breed  of  fowls  on  earth, 
and  have  thought  so  for  twelve  years,  so  I 
am  pretty  well  grounded  in  my  faith  in 
them.  For  me  they  lay  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  are  a  source  of  perennial  delight 
and  profit.  I  never  fancied  the  Asiatica  at 
all,  and  my  experience  with  Cochins  a  few 
years  ago  made  me  think  that  they  had  a 
habit  of  laying  about  thirteen  eggs  and  then 
hatching  them,  and  after  that  resting  until 
the  roses  bloomed  again.  This  naturally 
prejudiced  me  against  the  whole  family, 
and  when  I  read  about  "  non-sitting  "  Light 
Brah mas,  my  Grecian  nose  took  a  turn  up- 
wards, and  I  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn. 
But  1  kept  on  reading  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  Bro.  Jacobs  kept  on  insisting 
that  feed  had  about  everything  to  do  with 
making  a  hen  sit,  until  I  got  tired  of  it, 
and  concluded  to  take  the  matter  into  my 
own  hands,  and  conduct  an  experiment 
that  would  floor  him  completely. 

Luck  was  on  my  side,  for  a  "friend  who 
had  become  stricken  with  a  bad  attack  of 
Buff  Leghorns  came  to  me  and  implored 
me  to  take  three  Light  Brahmas  off  his 
hands.  The  trio  consisted  of  a  cock,  hen 
and  pullet.  On  account  of  his  love  and 
affection  for  me  I  might  have  the  trio  for 
five  dollars,  he  said,  aiul  really  they  looked 
nice,  and  I  clinched  the  bargain  then  and 
there.  Then  my  neighbors  began  to  make 
remarks.  I  had  talked  Brown  Leghorns  so 
long  that  all  of  them  had  hecome  converts, 
and  had  that  breed,  and  when  they  saw 
those  three  fowls  that  weighed  over  ten 
pounds  each,  average,  in  my  yard,  they 
asked  vain  and  foolish  questions,  saying: 
"  Where  d'ye  get  those  ostriches  ?"  and  "do 
you  halter  "'em  up  nights  ?"  and  "  do  you 
feed 'em  corn  iu  the  ear ?"  and  reviled  me 
greatly.  But  1  kept  on  my  way,  upheld  by 
the  noble  purpose  of  bringing  Bro.  Jacobs 
to  shame,  and  causing  him  to  put  on  sack- 
cloth and  sift  coal  ashes  in  his  hair  on  ac- 
count of  his  undoing. 

The  pullet  was  sitting  when  I  got  her, 
and  an  eighteen-mile  ride  did  not  seem  to 
discourage  her  at  all,  for  she  kept  right  on 
sitting  for  a  week,  and  I  let  her  sit  until 
she  got  hungry  enough  to  go  out  and  scratch 
for  something  with  which  to  satisfy  her  ap- 
petite. After  I  had  them  about  two  weeks, 
they  began  to  lay,  but  through  the  winter 
they  did  not  do  very  well,  as  ]  did  not  have 
a  very  warm  place  for  them,  not  wanting  to 
put  them  with  the  Leghorns,  for  fear  they 
would  starve  to  death  on  the  rations  I  gave 
the  smaller  fowls.  I  gave  them  corn 
wheat  screenings,  ground  meat,  buttermilk 
and  let  them  run  on  the  born  flo  r,  where 
nice  clover  hay  was  thrown  down  each  day, 
to  feed  the  other  stock,  livery  one  of  my 
neighbors  predicted  that  those  bens  would 


go  to  sitting  as  soon  as  the  first  warm  day 
came,  and  I  believed  they  would.  This 
spriug  I  shut  them  up  in  a  room  six  by  ten 
feet,  and  began  to  cut  off  their  grain  ration 
and  feet!  them  grass  daily.  At  first  I  cut 
sorts  and  threw  into  them,  and  as  soon  as 
the  grass  got  long  enough  I  fed  them  an  egg 
basket,  of  the  size  one  sitting  is  packed 
in,  full  of  lawn  mower  clippings,  each  day, 
and  at  evening,  after  the  Leghorns  had 
gone  to  roost,  I  turned  them  out  and  left 
the  door  open,  so  they  could  get  out  at  day- 
break, and  have  a  run  before  the  others 
were  turne  1  out  for  the  day.  Milk  has 
been  given  them  freely  all  the  time.  This 
is  written  May  26th,  and  those  contrary 
liens  have  been  laying  about  ten  eggs  a 
week  ever  since  the  very  1st  of  March  and 
they  show  no  more  sign  of  sitting  now  than 
they  did  then,  and  their  combs  are  as  bright 
as  a  red,  red  rose.  I  don't  believe  they  are 
going  to  sit  at  all.  I  give  right  in,  and  if  it 
wasn't  raining  as  hard  as  it  could  pour 
down  I  should  go  out  and  paw  up  a  little 
dust  for  my  own  half  inch  long  hair.  I 
would  try  feeding  some  of  my  Leghorns  to 
make  them  sit,  but  I  am  afraid  they  would 
d&so,  and  I  don't  want  them  to. 

"Now  observe  a  thing  or  two.  Those 
Brahmas  get  just  a  handful  apiece  of 
cracked  corn  in  the  morning,  and  the  same 
amount  of  wheat  screenings  in  the  evening, 
and  they  must  till  up  on  milk  and  freshly 
cut  grass  for  the  remainder  of  their  food. 
They  have  not  had  any  meat  since  the 
weather  jgot  warm,  but  they  have  bad 
oyster  shells  and  other  grit. 

"  Although  they  are  so  clos  ^ly  confined, 
they  lay  just  as  well  as  my  Leghorns,  and 
every  one  of  the  eggs  are  fertile.  How  long 
this  will  last  I  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  experiment  has 
not  been  as  successful  as  it  might  have 
been. 

"  I  thought  I  was  going  to  show  that 
Brahmas  sit  because  'tis  their  nature  to, 
but  I  have  failed,  and  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  sit,  as  fed  at  present,  until  along  in  the 
summer.  This  little  experiment  has 
knocked  the  props  from  under  more  than 
one  beajutiful  theory  that  I  have  been 
cherishing  for  some  time. 

"  I  couid  tell  you  something  about  Leg- 
horns sitting  last  year,  but  the  time  is  not 
ripe  yet." 

We  will  state  that  right  in  our  own  yards 
the  theory  has  been  tested  and  established. 
By  regulating  the  food  we  can  make  non- 
sitters  of  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Langshans, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  or  any  other  breed,  and 
we  can  make  a  Leghorn,  or  any  other  non- 
sitter  stick  as  closely  to  her  nest  as  may  be 
desired.  We  have  a  Leghorn  pullet,  not 
yet  one  year  old,  that  is  persistently  trying 
to  sit.  This  does  not  confirm  the  view, 
taken  by  Mr.  F.  A  Mortimer,  that  old  bens 
were  more  liable  to  sit  than  pullets,  but  we 
admit  that  a  hen  will  fatten  more  readily 
than  will  a  pullet 

Two  years'  experiment  made  in  Hanimon- 
ton, with  Brahmas  on  one  side  of  the  fence 
and  Leghorns  on  the  other  side,  showed  a 
very  satisfactory  result.  The  Brahmas  did 
not  sit  and  the  Leghorns  were  all  broody. 
The  next  year  the  Brahmas  were  made 
broody  and  the  Leghorns  did  not  offer  to 
sit  at  all.  It  was  all  done  by  the  manner 
of  feeding,  and  it  can  be  given  in  a  few 
words,  which  are,  that  when  a  hen  is  made 
fat  she  becomes  broody.  If  some  hens  were 
not  tat  when  they  bcga.i  to  sit  they  would 
perish  on  the  nest.  Nature  prompts  them 
to  begin  to  sit  only  when  they  are  in  a 
proper  condition  to  endure  the  ordeal. — 

.  [ssocilUr  Editor. 


BROODING  SMALL  CHICKS. 

Brooding  and  caring  for  small  chickens  is 
a  part  of  the  work  not  to  be  overlooked  by 
the  operator.  You  must  remember  that 
young  chickens  areas  tender  as  lit  1 1c  babies 
and  must  not  get  chilled,  for  once  they  are 
chilled,  the  bowels  become  loose  and  they 
shortly  die.  This  bowel  trouble  is  ofteii 
ascribed  to  the  food,  but  when  the  real 
cause  is  known,  it  comes  from  being  in  a 
brooder  with  the  temperature  too  low. 

The  temperature  of  the  brooder  should 
be  ninety  degrees,  and  for  quite  young 
chicks,  should  be  ninety-five  degrees. 

Remember  that  the  hen  broods  with  the 
same  temperature  that  she  hatches  with. 
If  the  brooder  is  rather  warm,  the  little 
chicks  will  spread  out  near  the  outer  edge 
and  even  put  their  heads  out;  but  if  too- 
cool,  they  will  collect  in  the  centre  of  the 
brooder  and  pile  up  and  become  wet  from 
the  steam  coming  off  the  under  chicks.  As 
this  always  occurs  at  night,  the  operator  is 
often  sadly  disappointed  the  next  morning 
to  see  what  H  as  a  line  brood  of  chicks  look- 
ing like  as  many  drowned  rats,  and,  like 
enough,  half  of  them  dead.  In  a  lit  of  de- 
spondency he  or  she  will  give  up  the  busi- 
ness, or  at  least  this  part  of  it. 

Now  then,  try  a  brood  ot  chickens  on 
this  plan.  Keep  them  in  a  broodi  r  at 
ninety-five  degrees  for  the  first  week ;  the 
second  week  at  ninety  degrees.  Don't  let 
the  temperature  get  below  these  points. 
During  the  time  mentioned  the  temper- 
ature should  never  go  below  eighty-five  de- 
grees. For  winter  chicks,  there  is  more  iu 
the  temperature  of  the  brooder  than  in  the 
seed.  Nine-tenths  of  the  mortality  is 
caused  by  the  chicks  getting  chilled  in  the- 
brooder.— G.  A.  McFelridae. 
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A  GUSHING  CIRCULAR. 

(FROM  THE  BARNYARD  BLIZZARD.) 

We — that  is,  Co.  C. — doing  business  at 
the  old  stand,  wish  to  announce  and  pro- 
claim to  the  world,  and  the  Fee  Jee  islands, 
or  to  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  have 
procured,at  a  great  cost  and  expense,  the  fol- 
lowing celebrated,  rare  and  attractive  domes- 
tic fowls.  No  other  kinds  in  existance  can 
show  so  clear  and  continuous  a  record. 
We  will  give  a  short  sketch  and  prices  of 
each.  Also,  where  they  can  be  found  and 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the  coming  season. 

The  editor  may  chip  in  a  few  brackets, 
exclamation  points,  stars,  Ob's,  Ah's,  that's 
so's,  and  a  few  other  things  that  will  give  a 
telling  effect.  "Barkis  is  willin',  "  and  the 
head  manager  don't  care. 

Ked  Jacket,  the  wild  prairie  male 
cockerel,  is  the  only  wild  species  of  un- 
tamed fowl  found  in  captivity,  and  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  notice.  He  has 
red  wattles,  with  pink  blotches  about  the 
size  of  fish  scales,  variegated  sickle  feath- 
ers, walks  on  his  legs  as  human  like  as  can 
be,  carries  his  head  high  (when  he  is  not 
sick),  and  his  tail  bias.  He  is  a  number  one 
bird  where  activity  and  eggs  are  wanted. 
His  get  is  what  the  poultry  fraternity  has 
been  yearning  and  hankering  for  these 
many  years.  They  can  out  run  the  circuit 
preacher,  and  give  the  long-winded  local 
elder  a  tight  chase.  He  can  be  found  at 
home  on  all  days  except  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day. On  those  days  he  can  be  reached  with 
two  beers  at  Peleno's  Saloon  (tha  last 
■chance,  in  a  plush  stall  near  the  faro  table. 

Bonypart  the  Last,  the  famous  French 
•coach  cockerel,  can  be  found  at  home  every 
•day  except  Tuesday.  On  that  day  my 
driver  takes  him  to  Brushville  after  a  load 
of  scrap-iron,  chopped  meat,  crushed  oyster 
shells  and  shorts.  He  is  the  great  grand- 
son of  Lost  Art,  the  medieval  capon  whose 
•antics  amused  the  French  girls  around  the 
treasury  department  in  the  days  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  He  is  about  live  hands  high,  docked 
tail,  boneless  anatomy,  mane  hangs  on  the 
left  side  to  distinguish  him  from  the  vulgar 
herd,  and  weighs  three  pounds  and  sixteen 
ounces.  He  is  the  crowning  wonder  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  a  dawning  era  for 
the  poultrymen.  On  board  the  cars  at 
Paris  he  cost  me  a  cold  §1,000.  Ten  dol- 
lars warrants  a  reasonable  hatch  of  one 
that  will  stand  up  and  kick  the  shell  off  af- 
ter being  under  the  hen  four  weeks. 

Cleavlaud,  the  world  renowned  Clydes- 
dale Plymouth  Rock  male,  was  purchased 
from  the  Plymouth  fathers,  the  only  and 
original.  His  age  is  unknown,  as  the 
memorandum  book  that  contained  a  full 
and  detailed  account  of  his  birth  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Boston  fire.  But  for  years 
his  hale  and  fibrious  progeny  have  dis- 
couraged and  defied  the  wandering  sum- 
mer boarder.  He  is  a  good  roadster  on  the 
downgrade,  and  in  troublesome  times  so 
far  has  never  li  st  his  tread.  He  wears  a 
No.  11  collar,  and  casts  a  colossal 
shadow  near  sunset.  He  can  be  found  at 
home  at  all  hours  (but  don't  tell  the 
■chicken  collector  who  gathers  relies  at 
night). 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  space  in  our  breed- 
ing pens  and  coops,  we*have  reduced  the 
price  from  §4.50  to  §5.15 ;  no  blanks.  A 
prize  in  each  and  every  package  of  eggs.  A 
man  in  Iowa  writes  me  that  some  of  his 
granddaughters  are  laying  rock  fences,  re- 
sults of  their  bringing  up,  showing  con- 
clusively what  can  be  done.  Keep  the  ball 
rolling,  friends,  come  early  and  avoid  the 
rush.  Remember,  he  won't  be  with  us 
long. 

Old  Moekshalia  (old  is  here  given  as  a 
figure  of  endearment  and  eclat),  the  noted 
.aud  far-fetched  Brahma  cockerel,  was  im- 
ported direct  from  a  spread-eagle  Hindoo 
Brahma.  Pie  was  sired  by  Sobersides,  Jr., 
and  Sides  by  Wagon,  and  Wagon  by 
Pharoah,  Sr.  He  has  a  flaring  pedigree, 
and  a  fine  appearance,  and  his  features  are 
"just  too  lovely  for  anything."  He  will 
eat  out  of  my  hand  anything  from  a  dried 
apple  pie  to  a  last  year's  beef  steak.  He 
can  be  reached  by  rail,  and  also  by  foot,  at 
Sangsvilie;  terms  changed  to  suit  buyers 
aud  other  visitors.   All  are  welcome. 

Radiator,  the  nip  and  tuck  Leghorn 
xooster,  was  caught  in  the  classic  streets  of 
Athens,  Italy,  or  Leghorn,  Greece ;  washed 
in  Grand  Pa's  Wonder  Soap,  and  fed  on 
<Greaser's  Condition  Powder.  He  weighs 
six  pounds  dressed,  without  his  shoes  on, 
has  sorrel  flanks  with  bay  sickle  feathers, 
shirred  comb,  can  scratch  for  his  own  liv- 
ing, and  could  find  plenty  to  eat  in  a  full 
grauery.  His  progenitors  are  noted  for 
vigor  and  sagacity,  are  good  layers,  some 
being  known  to  lay  an  egg  every  time  one 
forms  in  the  pullet's  egg  crate.  Hens  from 
a\  distance  will  be  cared  for  at  almost 
nothing,  merely  the  eggs  and  part  of  the 
fowls.  He  is  much  attached  to  his  present 
home.  We  keep  him  haltered  in  a  box  stall 
near  the  woodshed.  An  Italian  Chiropid- 
ist  attends  to  cutting  and  trimming  in  the 
nail  department.  Terms  reasonable ;  as  we 
.stated  above,  all  the  eggs  and  half  the 
fowls. 

Scotswhaha,  the  famous  prize  winning 
J.angshan  cock,  the  enormous  and  im- 
mense, is  now  in  his  eighth  year,  just  in  the 
prime  and  vigor  of  early  chickenhood,  has 
>omc  of  the  finest  get  of  any  male  bird  in 
America,  Cape  of  Good  hope,  or  any  other 

art  of  the  civilized  world.  He  was  cap- 
tured when  quite  small,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  by  my  half  cousin  Nidiis,  aud 
freighted  to  me  part  way,  and  sent  on  the 
cable  the  balance.  He  stands  three  feet  five 
.inches  in  his  stocking  feet,  wa?.zes  the 


colored  chicken  chamber  maid  boy  around 
by  the  off  ear,  and  eats  nothing  but  fresh 
angle  worms,  boiled  mule,  corn  stalks, 
baled  hay  and  sweet  cakes.  He  is  a  good 
all-purpose  fowl.  Since  we  have  had  him 
he  gat  Slido,  the  charmer;  Robo,  the  per- 
fect, and  Moter,  the  swift.  No  other  fowl 
in  the  States  can  pcint  to  such  a  galaxy 
of  brilliant  sons.  He  can  be  found  at  home 
every  day.  Office  hours,  4  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

And  now,  if  any  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
readers  are  >  o  blind  or  caloused  to  their 
own  interests,  and  doubt  what  we  adver- 
tise, let  them  call  on  me.  Come,  by  ones, 
twos  and  threes.  Come,  on  foot,  in  wagons, 
on  the  cars,  or  by  steamboat,  as  it  shall  not 
cost  you  a  cent  more  than  is  necessary. 
We  will  board  and  clothe  you,  and  pay  you 
good  wages  for  the  time  being.  Come  one, 
or  thousands.  And,  as  we  said  before,  come 
betimes  and  avoid  the  gaping  multitude. 

P.  S.  We  want  the  above  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place.  Say  the  front  page,  with  a  tak- 
ing picture  as  centrepiece.  Something  like 
the  frontispiece  in  our  old-time  almanacs, 
or  a  farm  scene  of  green  hills  and  hayseeds, 
and  a  little  old  woman  with  a  hump  on  her 
back,  holding  up  to  the  view  of  a  wonder- 
ing crowd  the  White  Leghorn  cock  that 
crossed  the  big  waters  in  the  Mayflower. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 


WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL. 

L.  B.  PETTYJOHN,  (NO  POST-OFFICE  GIVEN.) 

I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best 
paper  I  have  seen,  but  I  want  to  go  for  you 
all  the  same.  Your  letter  stated:  "Use 
no  moisture  until  the  egg  begins  to  pip," 
and  your  directions  for  operating  the  in- 
cubator inclosed  in  said  letter,  say: 
"Give  no  moisture  the  tir3t  week,  very 
little  the  second  and  plenty  the  third 
week."  Which  is  right?  In  the  same 
directions  you  state,  "Do  not  let  the 
eggs  cool  lower  than  seventy  de- 
grees," while  the  maker  of  my  incubator 
(A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn.)  advises  not 
to  let  the  heat  go  above  103  degrees,  nor  less 
than  ninety-nine  degrees,  and  co  keep  it  at 
102  degrees,  if  possible.  Again,  who  is 
right?  I  am  not  idly  criticising  either  of 
you— I  want  more  light,  especially  on  the 
burning  question  of  "Why  chicks  die  in  the 
shell"  ;  also,  why  they  die  the  latter  part  of 
incubation  and  not  at  first,  uudor  exactly 
the  same  treatment  ?  I  have  read  Mr. 
Campbell's  article  in  the  May  number,  con- 
taining much  food  for  thought,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  doesn't  fully  answer  why  they 
die.  Won't  some  of  your  readers  answer 
and  explain  fully  vihy  they  die?  I  want 
more  light — "Help  me  Cassius,  or  I  sink  !" 
I  have  had  the  chicken  fever  for  twelve 
mouths,  and  have  tried  three  incubators  on 
several  thousand  eggs.  I  keep  a  record 
daily  and  hourly,  night  and  day,  of  what  I 
do,  and  give  my  usual  results.  First,  I 
select  good  eggs,  fresh  laid,  or  not  over  fif- 
teen days  old,  not  under  nor  over  size,  nor 
mottled,  nor  thin,  nor  over-thik  shells,  and 
keep  the  thermometer  at  from  ninety-nine 
degrees  to  103  degrees.  I  put  in  the  moist- 
ure pans  on  the  sixth  day,  at  which  time  I 
test  out  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  as  not 
fertile.  On  the  eighth  to  twelfth  days  I 
find  the  eggs  invariably  doing  splendidly, 
nearly  every  egg  showing  a  chick  "alive and 
kicking,"  plainly  seen,  as  my  eggs  are  mostly 
Leghorns.  About  the  fourteenth  day  I  find 
the  chick  has  darkened  the  egg,  but  find 
that  they  are  still  alive  aud  vigorous  kick- 
ers. Success  assured  so  far,  hopes  of  the 
eighty-five,  ninety,  ninety-five  and  one 
hundred  per  cent,  hatches  (that  I  read  about 
—and  don't  believe)  are  very  high.  To  sum 
up  results,  for  every  300  eggs  1  put  in  the 
incubator,  do  as  I  may,  I  can  only  get  about 
150  to  105  reasonably  good  chicks.  The 
balance  have  died  on  the  eighteenth  nine- 
teenth, twentieth  and  twenty-first  days, 
every  egg  with  its  dead  chicken  showing 
that"  the  large  majority  of  them  died  on 
the  nineteenth,  twentieth  and  twenty-first 
days.  A  large  number  of  them  pip  ;  many 
of  them  pip  nearly  around  the  shell  and 
then  die,  or  if  they  kick  out  they  are  no 
good.  I  hold  an  inquest  on  unhatched 
eggs,  and  tear  open  hundreds  of  them  at 
each  successive  hatch.  Won't  some  one  tell 
me  "why  is  this  thus?"  'Why  die  on  the 
eighteenth,  nineteenth,  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  days  of  incubation  ?  Why  not 
at  a  sooner  stage  ?  Remember,  moisture 
on  the  sixth  day,  and  gradually  increased 
till  hatching  commences ;  then  moisture  on 
the  glass  all  the  time,  and  heat  ninety-nine 
to  103  degrees  the  entire  time. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  a  theory:  it  is  this: 
want  of  ventilation,  as  no  incubator  I  have 
seen  has  it,  to  amount  to  much,  though  all 
claim  it.  My  incubator  has  six  or  eight 
one-half  inch  holes,  just  above  the  level  of 
the  eggs,  and  more  one-half  inch  holes  in 
the  bottom,  but  I  claim  that  does  not 
ventilate,  and  why  ?  Because  when  the  in- 
cubator is  opened  the  cold,  fresh  air  rushes 
in,  and  wheu  the  door  is  closed  this  air  gets 
warm,  then  hot :  say  102  degrees.  Now,  hot 
air  rises  and  sticks  "under  the  tank — hottest 
at  the  top  strata  and  coolest  on  the  eggs. 
Hot  air  expands,  so  that  a  part  of  the  little 
fresh  air  the  eggs  got  at  first  finds  its  way 
out  of  the  incubator — expands  out — then 
no  more  cool  or  fresh  air  gets  in  until  the 
door  is  opened  twelve  hours  later,  because 
cold  air  doesn't  rise  up  to  the  tank  where  the 
hot  water  presses  it  down.  In  the  mean- 
time, during  this  twelve  hours,  the  chick- 
ens already  hatched  out  are  breathing  this 
air  over  and  over,  again  and  agaia  ;  their 
wet  bodies  are  throwing  off  exhalations  ; 
the  bloxl  aud  mucus  in  the  empty  shells  is 
drying  up  and  exhaling  a  foul  vapor,  and 


probably  a  few  rotten  eggs  or  dead  chickens 
in  the  shell  are  throwing  off  foul  and  foetid 
vapors  in  the  moist,  hot  air.  No  foul,  hot 
air  is  coming  out,  neither  is  any  going  in, 
practically  speaking.  At  this  stage,  watch 
them  through  the  glass.  The  hatched 
chicks  that  first  came  out  strong  and  vigor- 
ous are  dried  off,  lively,  but  panting  for 
breath.  Those  last  hatched  are  weak  and 
languid.  Those  pipping  out  are  dying,  or 
feebly  gasping  for  breath — for  pure,  warm, 
moist  air.  The  first  100  chicks  hatched  are 
good,  the  next  fifty  are  weakly,  the  balance 
"die  in  the  shell."  Is  my  reasoning  correct  ? 
Now  for  a  remedy :  Let  some  one  invent 
an  incubator  that  ventilates  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name.  Let  warm,  moist,  pure  air  be 
passing  slowly  all  the  time  over  the  eggs 
and  chicks,  and  then  out  of  the  incubator, 
and  not  stay  in  it. 

My  eggs  invariably  begin  to  pip  on  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth  day.  As  little  or 
no  foul,  impure  air  passes  out  of  the  in- 
cubator while  closed,  of  course  no  pure  air 
tit  for  chicks  to  breathe,  whether  they  are 
in  or  out  of  the  shell,  can  come  in  to  them 
in  their  foetid  prison,  but  open  the  door  a 
little,  and  presto,  change  !  This  foul  air  at 
once  starts  out  and  pure  air  passes  in,  but 
that  creates  a  draught,  a  cold  draught,  and 
that  also  injures.  So  again  I  sum  up  that 
the  warm,  pure  air  must  be  coming  in  all 
the  time,  not  only  during  the  hatching,  but 
during  incubation. 

[From  "99  to  103"  is  not  the  tempera- 
ture. No  air  flows  all  the  time  under  a 
hen.  If  you  get  165  chicks  from^CO  eggs, 
in  winter,  you  beat  the  hens.  The  weaker 
ones  perish.  There  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  air  and  moisture.  Let  us 
all  try  to  turn  on  the  light.  Thanks  for 
your  excellent  letter. — Ed.] 

POULTRY  ON  TWO  TOWN  LOTS. 

E.  B.  CRIPPEN,  MEAD,  NEB. 

This  last  year  has  been  the  best  I  Jiave 
ever  had  m  poultry  keeping,  and  I  have 
kept  fowls  for  ten  years.  The  worst  thing 
that  we  Westerners  have  to  combat  with,  is 
ruiuious  prices  for  eggs,  but  this  year  they 
never  were  below  fifteen  cents,  and  were 
up  to  thirty-five  during  part  of  the  winter, 
and  I  had  them  to  sell,  too.  I  have  but  few 
hens  (only  thirty-seven)  but  they  are  the 
choice  of  "ene  hundred  and  fifty  fowls,  and 
of  course  they  are  my  very  best.  1  only 
have  the  back  part  of  two  town  lots  to  de- 
vote to  poultry,  but  it  pays  me  big  returns 
for  the  money  and  time  put  in.  I  have, 
three  breeds,  Cornish  Indian  Games,  Lang- 
shaus  aud  Black  Minorcas,  and  I  find  them 
just  what  I  want.  Of  course  I  have  tried 
several  crosses  and  for  market  purposes,  I 
like  the  cross-bred  birds  best  and  for  gen- 
eral purpose  fowls  I  like  my  Langshan- 
3Iinorca  cross.  They  laid  better  during 
winter  and  early  spring  than  either  of  the 
pure  breeds,  and  when  "T  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  them  to  make  up  my  pens,  and  enlarge 
my  yards,  they  brought  me  fifty  cents  a 
piece" for  all  I  had.  I  also  had  a  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Red  Game  cross,  and  they  laid 
fair,  but  outweighed  the  others.  I  got 
ten  cents  a  pound  for  them  and  they  aver- 
aged eight  rounds,  but  did  not  lay  as  well 
as  I  wished. 

This  is  my  first  season  with  green  bone 
feed.  I  only  wish  I  had  bought  a  cutter 
sooner.  I  have  a  Webster  &  Haunum 
cutter  and  I  have  more  than  doubled  my 
egg  output.  I  often  get  thirty-two  eggs 
per  day,  and  I  only  have  thirty-two  laying 
hens,  as  the  others  are  sitting.  I  have  a 
plot  of  white  clover  for  "green  pastures," 
which  I  think  is  far  ahead  of  any  green 
food  I  ever  tried.  I  only  can  let  them  out 
a  short  time  before  sundown,  as  we  have 
gardens  all  around  us,  but  by  keeping  the 
roosters  shut  up  I  can  turn  all  the  hens  out 
at  once,  as  none  of  my  neighbors  keep 
chickens,  sol  am  in  no  "danger  of  getting 
mixed  eggs.  I  have  used  sheds  this  last 
winter  with  each  house,  and  think  my  suc- 
cess in  getting  eggs  so  plentifully  was,  in 
part,  at  h  ast,  due  to  these  sheds.  They 
were  of  the  cheapest  kind,  coarse  manure 
roof,  and  all  with  brush  framework.  The 
fowls  often  never  left  them  all  day,  and  as 
they  were  open  to  the  south  they  got  all 
the  sun  there  was  to  get.  1  have  removed 
the  litter  from  the  sides,  and  have  boarded 
them  up,  and  am  using  these  same  sheds 
for  laying  rooms,  and  shall  use  one  for  the 
sitters  a  little  later.  I  am  having  my  eggs 
hatched  at  Mr.  B.  H.  Irwins,  University 
Place,  Neb.,  by  the  incubator,  aud  would 
have  got  an  incubator  myself  but  am  away 
from  home  too  much  to  care  for  one. 

The  season  for  lice  is  almost  here,  and  I 
want  to  tell  your  readers  what  I  use  and 
find  good,  as  a  preventive,  and  also  to  clear 
them  out.  I  get  about  one-half  bushel  of 
lime  and  slake  it  by  sprinkling  water  upon 
it,  just  enough  to  pulverize  it  finely.  When 
it  is  cold  add  teu  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  an 
ounce  of  liquid  carbolic  acid.  Thoroughly 
stir,  and  alter  cleaning  the  house  I  shut  up 
the  house  tight  and  throw  this  everywhere, 
into  cracks,  on  perches,  into  nests  "all  over 
the  house  in  general,  and  sometimes'  I  leave 
the  fowls  in  during  the  operation.  I  do 
not  know  where  I  got  this,  hut  have  used 
it  for  several  years  and  think  it  splendid 
for  a  disinfectant,  as  well  as  a  lice  exter- 
minator. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  for  the  raised  coops 
for  young  chicks.  1  make  them  about  four 
inches  up  from  the  ground,  and  with  a  bot- 
tom that  comes  out,  and  when  not  ail  in 
use  I  change  the  bottoms  off,  so  as  to  let 
them  sun  and  thoroughly  dry.    I  make  the 


coops  all  of  the  same  size,  and  as  large  as  I 
think  best.  I  never  yet  have  had  drowned 
chicks,  and  never  knew  any  ' '  varmints  " 
get  in,  as  the  front  lets  down  for  a  porch 
during  the  day  and  up  at  night. 

I  am  glad  you  have  exploded  the  ventil- 
ator theory,  for  I  lost  many  fowls  before  I 
was  willing  to  give  it  up,  but  I  don't  worry 
if  my  houses  are  as  tight  in  the  winter  as  I 
can  make  them  ;  enough  air  gets  in  to  do. 

I  have  found  that  overcrowding,  either  in 
the  house  or  yard  does  not  pay.  I  have 
also  found  that  twenty-five  fowls  are  all 
that  do  well  together,  and  unless  the  yards 
are  very  large,  fifteen  is  better,  and  I  would 
even  then  rather  cut  the  pens  in  two  and 
put  eight  fowls  in  each. 

I  have  found  the  Keeper  my  best 
stand-by.  I  have  taken  it  since  1889, 1  be- 
lieve, and  could  not  do  without  it.  I  wish 
we  might  have  twice  as  much  experience 
from  different  persons  than  we  do.  Why 
don't  some  one  advertise  dark  colored 
Dorkings  ?  I  have  looked  over  the  ads 
very  carefully,  and  have  not  found  any. 

BIG  PROFIT  PER  HEN. 

W.  E.  FARR,  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

I  often  see  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  a 
statement  that  one  dollar  a  year  is  a  good 
average  per  hen.  Now,  I  want  to  take 
issue  with  you  on  this  point,  if  you  will 
allow  me.  Last  November  my  fifteen  rose- 
comb  Leghorns  started  laying.  They  have 
averaged,  from  November  5th  to  date, 
eleven  eggs  per  day.  There  was  no  let  up 
during  the  cold  weather  in  January  or 
February.  My  hens  were  confined  in  a 
small  pen,  6x6  feet,  being  only  one-fourth 
the  space  they  should  have  had.  I  feed  a 
warm  mash  iu  the  morning,  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  bran,  middlings  and  chopped 
feed,  with  clover  hay  as  a  basis,  and  the 
proper  proportion  of  animal  meal.  Whole 
wheat  is  given  at  noon  and  night.  They 
also  get  warm  water  twice  each  day.  Novv, 
I  claim  that  my  hens  will  keep  up  this 
record  to  July  1st.  During  July  the  aver- 
age may  drop  down  to  five  per  day.  The 
first  of  August  these  hens  will  be  ready  for 
the  butcher,  and  I  will  have  pullets  ready 
to  lay  about  October  1st.  From  October 
1st  to  August  1st,  I  will  wager  that  my 
hens  will  average  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 
dozen  eggs  each,  and  at  an  average  of 
twenty-three  cents  per  dozen,  sixteen 
dozen  would  amount  to  §3.68;  deduct  from 
tnis  §1.25  for  feed,  and  my  profits  amount 
to  §2.43  per  hen.  Now,  add  this  to  the 
price  I  get  for  the  old  hens,  August  1st.  and 
forty  cents  is  added  to  my  profit.  Remem- 
ber that  the  cockerels  of  each  hat  pay  for 
the  raising  of  the  pullets.  I  further  claim 
that  I  can  manage  1,000  hens  in  like  man- 
ner, with  the  aid  of  one  man,  and  my  profit 
would  be  the  same  per  hen,  less  the  man's 
wages.  I  have  bought  five  acres,  and  pro- 
pose to  build  up  iu  a  few  years  to  a  1,000 
heu  plant  for  eggs  exclusively. 

[Our  correspondent  must  not  forget  the 
obstacles  that  may  be  met,  such  as  disease, 
lice,  etc.  While  we  sincerely  hope  the  above 
estimates  may  be  realized,  yet  too  much 
should  not  be  considered  sure  in  advance. — 
Ed.] 


A  CURE  FOR  THE  GAPES. 

J.  R.  RICHMAN,  YARDVILLE,  N.  J. 

I  have  found  what  I  believe  to  be  a  sure 
cure  for  the  gapes  in  young  chicks,  and  as  I 
have  never  heard  of  it  before,  thought  per- 
haps you  might  like  to  give  it  to  your  read- 
ers. I  use  Persian  insect  powdor.  I 
catch  the  chick,  and  with  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  hold  open  the 
mouth,  aud  with  a  gun  filled  with  Persian 
powder  in  my  right  hand,  I  place  the  tube 
of  the  gun  close  to  the  opening  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  when  the  chick  opens  the  wind- 
pipe to  breath  I  give  a  good  puff,  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  chick  will  gasp  and 
cough  pretty  hard  for  awhile,  but  in  less 
than  a  half  day  you  would  not  know  it  had 
ever  had  the  gapes.  It  is  surer,  quicker 
and  safer  than  the  horse  hair,  or  any  other 
remedy  I  have  ever  tried.  I  have  used  it 
this  spring  on  several  chicks,  and  not  a 
single  failure  so  far.  I  would  like  others 
to  try  it  and  report. 

[The  remedy  is  simple,  safe  and  worthy 
of  a  trial,  and  though  we  have  not  used  the 
remedy  we  believe  it  will  be  found  excel- 
lent.—Ed.]  _ 

COVERED  RUNS. 

S.  H.  BISHOP,  CHESHIRE,  CONN. 

The  last  Poultry  Keeper  speaks  of 
covered  runs.  I  will  describe  some  I  am 
making.  Take  boards  twelve  feet  long  and 
six  iuches  wide,  and  place  them  three  feet 
apart.  Nail  in  ends  of  the  same  boards. 
Then  tack  four  or  five  lath  across  the  top, 
and  cover  with  one  inch  mesh  netting.  Now 
cut  a  hole  in  one  end,  aud  connect  with 
coop  or  brooder  by  a  cloth  bag  some  fifteen 
inches  long.  This  will  allow  the  other  end 
of  the  run  to  be  moved  around  as  the  grass 
is  exhausted,  and  it  is  a  perfect  protection 
from  all  outside  foes.  As  I  stated  in  mv 
last,  my  hens  are  laying  this  spring  "  to  the 
word  go,"  and  from  my  advertisement  in 
the  Poultry  Reefer,  and  a  few  other 
papers.  I  am  selling  all  the  eggs  I  have 
from  my  best  flock  of  sixty  Leghorn  hens. 
Of  late",  the  biddies  cannot  even  lay  m 
peace,  but  often  will  be  robbed  in  mid-day 
to  satisfy  some  purchaser  who  will  call. 
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A  GOOD  START  ON  A  SMALL  SPACE. 

J.  C.  ROBERTS,  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

I  wish  to  encourage  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  especially  the 
young  people,  by  telling  them  how  a  young 
friend  of  mine  manages  a  flock  of  nice 
chjckens  in  town,  where  he  has  no  room, 
only  a  neat  little  house  and  pen  in  a  back 
yard.  This  penis  not  more  than  20x3d  feet, 
but  everything  is  kept  neat  and  clean.  This 
boy  attends  school  regularly,  and  attends 
to  his  chickens  out  of  school  hours  for  the 
pleasure  it  gives,  besides  making  a  very 
nice  profit. 

Ho  keeps  a  strict  account  of  all  his 
expenses  and  proceeds,  except  the  scraps 
from  the  table  of  a  family  of  seven,  lie 
started  on  January  1st,  1803,  to  keep  a 
strict  account  of  his  birds,  lie  had  thirteen 
heus  and  pullets,  but  one  died  soon  after 
from  an  accident.  I  will  give  you  the  ac- 
count in  bis  own  words.   He  says: 

"I  have  twelve  hens  and  one  rooster, 
barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  confined  in  a  small 
yard.  I  feed  them  three  times  a  day,  on 
mixed  feed,  composed  of  bran,  ground  corn 
and  oats,  and  shorts;  also  scraps  from  the 
table,  and  cabbage  leaves,  and  occasionally 
some  whole  oats.  The  feed  for  four  months 
cost  §3.85.  I  got  six  dozen  eggs  in  January, 
for  which  I  received  $2.0)S;  February, 
twelve  dozen, $3.78;  March,  nineteen  dozen, 
§1.07  ;  April,  eighteen  dozen,  $3.38 ;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  $14.51;  a  total  gain  of  $10.66." 

lie  also  set  one  lien  on  thirteen  eggs, 
from  his  own  pen,  which  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  this  egg  account,  which  makes 
fifty-three  eggs  laid  by  his  twelve  hens  in 
four  months,  and  during  this  time  three 
hatched  each  a  brood  of  chicks. 

Being  a  boy  of  great  ambition  and  good 
business  abilities,  he  keeps  looking  out  for 
a  chance  to  make  his  chickens  pay  him  still 
better,  and  to  give  him  more  pleasure  by 
their  improvement.  He  has  bought  two 
settings  of  eggs,  from  two  of  the  best  breed- 
ers in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  has 
from  this  investment  a  very  nice  flock  of 
chicks,  which  promises  to  be  very  fiue.  Out 
of  twenty-six  eggs  he  bought,  twenty-five 
chicks  hatched,  two  of  which  got  tramped 
to  dcatli  in  the  nest,  and  one  died,  leaving 
twenty-two  healthy  chicks.  This  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  limited  space  with  a 
little  judgment  and  good  care,  and  I  hope 
that  many  of  our  young  people,  as  well  as 
older  ones,  may  be  encouraged  to  give  their 
pets  good  care,  for  besides  the  comfort  to 
the  fowls,  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  best  has  been  done,  there  will  be 
quite  a  nice  little  income, 

This  boy  is  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry 
KEEPER,  and  reads  it  with  much  profit. 

KEEPING  THE  FLOOR  CLEAN. 

"An  Interested  Reader,"  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

I  am  a  beginner,  but  think  that  I  am 
going  to  have  pretty  fair  success,  even 
though  1  did  lose  all  of  my  first  lot,  except 
three.  The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm 
Poultry  have  been  a  great  help  to  me.  In 
fact,  I  think  I  could  not  get  along  without 
them.  I  filled  the  incubator,  made  after 
the  Poultry  Keeper  plan,  a  second  time, 
and  now  the  chicks  are  seven  weeks  old.  I 
have  not  lost  one  through  sickness,  and 
expect  another  lot  this  week.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  the  moisture  question, 
as  I  always  find  quite  a  number  of  chicks 
dead  in  the  shell.  Father  has  an  idea  that 
the  hot  cups  touching  the  eggs  is  the  cause, 
so  he  made  me  some  tin  rings,  a  little  larger 
than  the  cups,  to  stand  them  in.  I  will 
give  my  plan  for  keeping  the  floor  of  the 
mother  clean,  as  it  helps  me  and  may  be  of 
use  to  some  one  else.  I  made  frames  of 
lath,  two  for  each  brooder,  and  tacked  bed 
ticking  on  each.  Every  evening  I  put  in  a 
clean  bed,  as  I  call  it,  and  scrub  off  with 
hot  water  the  one  removed.  Then,  standing 
it  up,  I  rinse  with  water,  and  the  bed  is 
clean  for  the  next  night.  I  received  mv 
Poultry  Keeper  yesterday  and  kept  at 
it  all  through,  marking  passages  I  wished  to 
refer  to  hereafter;  so  hurry"  up  the  next 
number  for  an  interested  reader. 

MORE  INTERESTING  THAN  EVER. 

J.  C.  TELLOWER,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  N.  Y. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  and  look 
eagerly  month  to  month  for  it.  Since  its 
change  to  larger  proportions  I  find  it  more 
interesting  than  ever.  Last  month's  edition 
was  chock  full  of  valuable  information  for 
amateurs,  and  I  think  you  have  done  a  big 
thing  for  your  patrons  by  securing  addi- 
tional editorial  force.  It  was  first-class  be- 
fore, but  it  now  takes  the  cake.  The  extra 
cost  of  subscription  is  a  picayune  affair.  Go 
on,  Brer  Jacobs ;  let  your  contemporaries 
carp  and  criticise  your  methods  as  thev  will 
you  can  stand  it.  While  raking  iii  the 
shekels  they  think  should  come  to  them, 
you  can  afford  to  laugh  at  their  discomfit- 
ure. I  have  spoken  to  a  number  of  un- 
friends and  urged  them  to  subscribe  for  the 
paper,  and  change  their  present  methods  of 
caring  for  their  poultry.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors set  three  hens  on  thirty-nine  eggs  aiid 
got  seven  chicks.  Upon  inquiry  I  found 
that  no  attempt  was  made  to  test  the  eggs 
from  the  time  of  setting,  no  attention  paid 
to  keeping  the  nests  clean, and  he  was  milch 
chagrined  at  the  result,  laying  t lie  fault  to 
the  hens.  I  showed  him  one  of  your  pub- 
lications, and  it  was  a  revelation  in  many 
ways  to  him,  and  he  said  he  would  send  bis 
subscription  at  once. 


POULTRY  RAISING  FOR  WOMEN. 

BERTHA  B.  MOORE,  PALATINE,  KANS. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper  but  a  few  months,  but  I  derive  much 
pleasure  and  profit  from  its  pages.  I  wish 
to  give  one  reason  why  I  think  poultry 
raising  a  good  occupation  for  women.  The 
out  door  exercise  required  in  taking  care  of 
a  few  hens  is  condusive  to  health.  Many  a 
delicate  housewife,  who  employs  her  spare 
time  making  fancy  work,  would  find  im- 
proved health,  pleasure  and  profit  in  a  few 
hens,  providing  she  went  out  two  or  three 
times  ever y  day  to  attend  to  their  wants. 
This  is  a  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  Put 
on  proper  clothing,  and  go  out  every  day. 
A  woman  will  feel  better  for  being  out  a 
few  minutes  even  on  a  very  cold  day.  Of 
course  cleaning  the  hen  house  and  shovel- 
ing should  be  clone  by  stronger  hands.  I 
generallv  keep  an  account  of  the  expense 
and  profit  of  my  poultry,  and  find  that  it 
pays  even  with  low  prices  for  chicks  and 
eggs,  and  high  prices  for  grain.  If  one  lives 
near  a  good  market  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  make  poultry  pay.  Some 
of  your  readers  state  that  they  never  sell 
eggs  for  less  than  fifteen  cents  per  dozen 
and  as  high  as  forty  cents.  That  discour- 
ages me  a  little.  T*he  market  price  here  for 
eggs  has  been  from  ten  to  twelve  cents  per 
dozen  for  the  last  three  months.  I  have 
some  spring  chicks  that  weigh  from  one  and 
one-half  to  three  pounds  each.  I  am  offered 
$2.50  per  dozen  for  them. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  the  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes,  as  an  all  purpose  fowl. 
I  have  eight  pullets  of  that  breed,  that  have 
layed,  by*  strict  account,  653  eggs  from 
January  1st  to  May  1st.  They  have  been 
confined  in  a  small  pen  made  of  barrel 
staves,  with  an  inverted  header  box  for  a 
coop.  The  common  hens  run  at  large,  and 
go  to  roost  rather  early.  After  they  are 
safe  in  the  coop,  I  let  the  Wyandottes  out, 
and  they  ramble  around  till  it  is  quite  dark 
picking  up  choice  bits. 

I  have  185  little  Wyandotte  chicks.  My 
eggs  did  not  hatch  very  well  (I  used  hens 
for  hatching)  but  I  have  lost  only  five 
chicks  and  those  a  horse  stepped  on. 

FIGHTING  THE  JIGGERS. 

H.  A.  LANGLEY,  SEALAND,  WASH. 

I  am  always  interested  in  "Brief  Re- 
marks "  from  readers.  I  have  had  three 
years'  experience  with  poultry.  I  have 
used  an  incubator  with  very  good  success. 
The  best  hatch  I  had  was  from  120  eggs — 
112  were  fertil  e — out  of  which  I  hatched 
ninety-eight  chicks.  I  think  that  is  better 
than  hens  can  do.  I  had  a  fight  this  sum- 
mer with  a  small  spider-like  insect.  I  have 
heard  them  called  the  "jiggers,"  but  do  not 
know  if  that  is  their  name  or  not.  I  do 
know  that  they  can  take  the  last  drop  of 
blood  from  a  hen.  I  first  tried  whitewash, 
but  they  seemed  to  like  that  first  rate,  even 
when  I  gave  it  to  them  hot.  Then  I  threw 
coal  oil  around  in  the  house,  and  set  it  on 
fire,  standing  ready  with  a  good  supply  of 
water.  Then  1  thought  I  had  fixed  them 
in  good  shape,  but  I  believe  it  hatched  out 
more  than  it  killed,  for  they  were  thicker 
than  ever.  Next  I  made  a  squirt  gun  out 
of  tin,  and  took  coal  tar,  one  part;  water, 
three  parts.  I  brought  it  to  a  boil,  and  by 
stil  ling  well,  while  using,  kept  it  mixed.  I 
took  my  gun  and  went  for  them,  and  one 
good  dose  was  all  they  could  stand.  It  is  a 
sure  shot  and  cheap. 

I  have  a  water  fountain  for  little  chicks 
that  I  think  is  very  good.  I  take  a  board, 
6x6  inches,  one  inch  thick;  bore  a  bole  in 
about  the  centre,  in  which  I  put  an  upright, 
and  from  the  top  of  that  I  put  two  wire 
loops  to  bold  a  beer  bottle.  I  cut  the  bot- 
tom off  a  small  can  which  I  tack  to  the 
board,  so  that  the  bottle  will  come  in  the 
centre  of  it. 

I  have  a  brooder  that  I  like  very  much. 
I  take  two  boards,  each  four  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  wide.  I  cut  one  end  from  the 
middle  to  the  end,  leaving  it  five  inches 
wide  at  the  end,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the 
end  I  tack  tin ;  on  the  other  end  I  put 
boards.  Under  the  tin  I  put  a  box  two  feet 
square.  Over  the  tin  I  have  a  door,  with 
rags  tacked  on  the  underside.  Over  the 
board  floor  I  have  glass. 

A  CASE  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

Exact. 

In  your  April  issue  I  noticed  a  commu- 
nication headed  "A  Case  for  Consideration" 
in  which  the  writer  spoke  of  a  Light 
Brahma  pullet  bending  down  its  head  and 
bouncing  around  like  a  rubber  ball,  from 
the  effects  of  which  it  died,  and  he  further 
says  that  upon  examination  he  found 
everything  all  right  except  on  each  side  be- 
hind the  legs,  and  on  bo  h  sides,  where 
there  was  fat  about  one  inch  thick,  and 
three  inches  long.  Now  in  your  comment 
you  say  "The  above  is  one  among  many 
similar  eases,  etc."  Now  notice:  it  seemed 
healthy  when  examined  after  death,  but  the 
fat  was  two  or  three  inches  thick.  Now 
either  the  correctness  of  the  communication 
must  be  judged,  or  the  editor  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper! 

I  am  a  lover  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Since  taking  it  we  have  adopted  a  number 
of  its  methods.  We  had  ten  hens  last  win- 
ter that  kept  us  in  eggs  right  along. 

This  is  from  one  who  has  read  every 
copy  of  your  paper  since  the  first. 

[The  effect  is  due  to  the  bird  being  too 
fat,  and  we  presume  the  writer  in  April  re- 
ferred to  examination  after  cutting  the 
fowl  open . — Ed.] 


A  SOLUTION  SOLVED. 

J.  W.DUNN,  ELIZABETH  CITY,  N.  C. 

It  had  been  a  questicn  in  my  mind  for 
several  years  whether  it  was  strictly  neces- 
sary to  wait  three  weeks  for  an  incubator, 
and"  keep  eggs  waiting  and  bother  with 
turning  and  watch  that  they  did  not  chill. 
I  reasoned  with  myself  and  then  with  my 
other  self  (my  wife),  and  we  agreed  in  ail 
which  might  be  material.  Then  I  opened  a 
correspondence  witli  the  manufacturers  of 
several  incubators.  One  said  it  was  im- 
possible; another  said  he  would  not  advise 
me  to  do  it  ami  gave  bis  reasons,  which  my 
other  self  and  myself  concluded  we  could 
obviate,  or  at  least  nearly  so,  and  on  March 
2d  I  put  112  eggs  in,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
put  two  evaporating  pans  in.  I  divided  the 
eggs  as  they  were  gathered  each  day,  and 
piit  the  one-half  in  the  incubator,  saving 
the  other  half  for  No.  2.  I  kept  this  up 
every  day  until  the  twenty-first  day  of 
March,  when  we  noticed  some  eggs  in  the 
first  tray  pipped.  I  will  not  intrude  upon 
your  valuable  space  to  give  each  day,  but 
suffice  to  say  that  I  did  not  at  any  time 
either  increase  or  decrease  the  evaporation. 
I  had  in  the  iucubator,  all  told,  207  eggs  up 
to  the  finish  (12th  of  April),  I  got  126 
chicks.  I  was  not  satisfied,  and  believe  I 
discovered  the  fault,  which  was  in  opening 
the  machine  so  often  to  put  in  cold  egys. 
I  am  now  operating  differently  by  putting 
the  eggs  in  each  week,  and  warming  before 
I  put  them  in.  I  notice  where  Mr.  J.  L. 
Campbell  writes  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  calls  Mr.  L.  E.  Ross  down.  He  claims 
"  that  eggs  kept  in  air  so  moist  that  no 
evaporation  can  take  place,  never  hatch, 
as  I  (Mr.  Campbell)  have  tried  to  do  that 
thousands  of  times  and  failed  every  time." 
I  must  confess  that  Mr.  Campbell  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  Job-like  patience  which 
he  claims  to  have  displayed,  for  the  average 
man  would  have  become  discouraged  after 
999  times,  but  Mr.  Campbell  perseveres  for 
"thousands  of  times,  and  since  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  this  the  one  time,  I  must 
believe  there  is  a  little  exaggeration  some- 
where, or  perhaps  the  two  evaporating 
pans,  which  I  had  in  from  the  start  to  the 
finish,  was  the  right  thing,  and  sufficient 
evaporation  could  take  place;  but  at  all 
events  I  will  inform  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  how  my  second  experi- 
ment turned  out.  I  will  also  say  that  I  have 
no  object  in  writing  this  to  advertise  my 
business,  for  I  have  none.  I  am  like  my 
old  Brahma  hen,  having  a  great  inkling  for 
"  scratching,"  and  if  I  scratch  over  other 
person's  ground,  it  is  because  they  leave 
the  fence  down. 

[We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  the 
excellent  letters  sent  us  by  Mr.  Dunn.  We 
will  say  for  Mr.  Campbell  that  he  has  been 
working  at  incubation  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  has  made  hundreds  of  incubators 
and  conducted  more  experiments,  perhaps 
than  any  man  in  the  world.  We  value  his 
letters  very  highly. — Ed.] 

 •  

KICKS  A  PET  THEORY.— BOTTOM  HEAT. 

J.  WOOLSEY,  BEDFORD,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  paper  for 
several  years,  and  have  been  much  benefited 
by  it.  But  I  want  to  give  one  of  your  pet 
theories  a  kick ;  that  is,  bottom  heat  in 
brooders  causing  leg  weakness.  I  use  a 
brooder  with  bottom  heat  entirely,  and  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  1  have  raised 
about  400  chicks  and  ducks  each  year,  and 
have  never  had  but  one  chick  troubled  with 
leg  weakness,  and  that  was  on  account  of 
rapid  growth.  Mp  brooders  are  very  simple 
and  almost  any  one  can  make  them.  Thev 
are  simply  a  box  with  a  sheet  iron  bottom 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  of  sand  on  the 
bottom.  A  lamp  Ls  placed  underneath  the 
floor.  This  makes  them  warmest  in  the 
centre,  which  is  better  than  to  have  it  heat 
all  over  equal.  If  all  the  parts  are  heated, 
and  the  chicks  should  crowd,  it  would  be 
in  one  corner,  which  is  much  worse  than 
crowding  in  the  centre.  I  never  put  more 
than  fifty  chicks  in  one  brooder.  I  think  I 
have  better  success  in  raising  chicks  than 
any  one  of  my  acquaintances,  some  of 
whom  have  very  elaborate  brooders.  I  al- 
ways try  to  give  my  chicks  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. I  think  mismanagement,  and  not  the 
kind  of  brooder,  is  at  fault  nine  times  out 
of  ten. 

[Thanks — kick  our  theories  hard.  That  is 
the  way  for  all  of  us  to  get  at  bottom  facts. 
An  editor  can  learn. — Ed.] 


EXPERIENCE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

MRS.  MARY  M.  ATKINSON,  GARDENER,  CAL. 

I  will  give  you  a  report  of  a  pen  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  (cock  and  six  hens),  and  a 
pen  of  White  Wyandottes  (cock  and  five 
hens).  From  these  I  set  678  eggs,  and  sold 
seventy-five  settings  from  December  2nd  to 
June  1st,  1892.  This  is  not  as  large  a  record 
as  has  been  shown  in  ybur  paper,  out  we 
are  highly  gratified  with  it.  I  still  endorse 
my  favorites,  the  White  Wyandottes,  and 
am  preparing  to  cross  with  Light  Brahmas, 
and  -ee  w  hat  California's  elima.e  will  do 
for  the  White  Wonders.  Roup  is  the  worst 
foe  we  have  to  fight  lice.  With  turkeys,  I 
have  adopted  my  grandmother's  method  of 
stale  bread,  corn  bread,  chopped  onion*,  red 
pepper,  and  all  the  sour  milk  they  will  use. 
After  the  second  week,  corumeal  with  sour 
milk  and  pepper,  and  I  have  good  success. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  MOISTURE. 

C.  W.  GUILD,  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

As  I  am  somewhat  of  a  "  chicken  crank  •  ' 
and  have  always  taken  more  or  less  inter- 
est in  chickens,  and  have  been  a  subscriber 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  years,  gaining 
considerable  knowledge  from  it,  1  am  quiti 
interested  in  the  different  articles  on  the  in- 
cubator and  the  discussion  on  the  moisture 
question,  and  as  I  have  been  experimenting 
some  with  an  incubator  myself,  I  thought  I 
would  give  you  my  experience  with  my  last 
batch.  On  April  6th  I  put 200 eggs  info  my 
machine.  On  t lie  seventh  day  I  tested  the 
eggs  and  took  out  twenty-seven  that  were 
imt  fertile,  leavingl73  eggs.  The  first  seven 
days  I  run  the  machine  without  any  moist- 
ure, and  kept  the  temperature  as  near  101 
degrees  as  I  could,  although  my  man  let  it 
run  up  to  110  degrees  a  couple  of  times.  On 
the  eighth  day  I  filled  my  lower  moisture 
pans,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  I  filled  the 
top  pans  and  kept  both  filled  from  that 
time  on.  On  the  nineteenth  day  the  eggs 
began  to  pip.  On  the  twentieth  day  I  took 
out  seventy-five  chicks,  and  on  the  twenty- 
first  day  I  took  out  eigty-tliree  more,  mak- 
ing 15S  strong  healthy  chicks  from  173  fer- 
tile eggs,  or  about  ninety-three  per  cent, 
which  I  think  was  doing  first-class,  don't 
you?  I  have  tried  running  the  machine 
with  moisture  from  the  start,  then  with 
moisture  for  the  last  week, also  without  any 
moisture,  and  have  hatched  from  fifty  to 
eighty  per  cent.  But  the  prtsent  hatch  was 
my  best,  which  I  think  shows  that  I  about 
struck  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  re- 
quired. I  argue  this  way:  that  the  first 
week  the  eggs  did  not  require  any  moisture 
but  as  the  chick  developed  and  matured 
moisture  must  be  supplied  to  offset  the 
consumption  which  would  increase  as  the 
chick  grew,  and  I  accordingly  iuereased  the 
amount  towards  the  end.  All  of  the  chicks 
came  out  of  the  eggs  nicely,  there  being  no 
sticking  fast  to  the  shell.  I  think  the  cause- 
of  losing  some  of  those  that  I  did  was  that 
the  chick  developed  too  fast,  as  the  shell 
seemed  to  split  open  before  it  should  have, 
or  that  the  chick  got  strangled,  as  some 
seem  to  say,  but  as  to  this  I  am  not  well 
enough  posted  to  say. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  FLOWERS. 

CHAS.  Y.  MILLER,  LEROY,  FLA. 

I  received  a  letter  fro  n  a  brother  reader 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which  calls  for 
more  details  on  the  subject  of  poultry.  I 
had  no  idea  that  my  letter  in  the  April 
number  would  attract  so  much  interest, 
but  I  since  have  had  letters  from  all  over 
the  States,  and  even  jimada.  Now,  one 
reader  wants  to  know^lhe  cost  of  buildings. 
I  will  give  him  mine,  and  also  some  of  my 
neighbors,  so  he  can  have  his  choice.  My 
poultry  houses  are  10x12  feet,  of  which  I 
have  ten,  with  a  partition  in  the  middle  so 
as  t  o  house  two  breeds.  On  each  of  the  end 
sills  are  3x3  feet  plates,  2x2  sides,  and  ends 
1x3  feet,  six  feet  high,  one  end  nailed  to  the 
sill,  and  the  other  end  to  the  plate,  leaving 
a  space  of  one  inch  between  each  1x3,  all 
round,  for  air,  sunshine  or  rain.  There  is 
no  floor  in  the  house.  The  cover  is  of 
eight  inch  or  ten  inch  boards,  with  some 
cracks  in  it,  for  it  doesn't  do  to  have  tight 
houses  here.  I  built  the  houses  myself, 
and  can  put  up  two  a  day.  The  material 
for  each  one  will  cost  not  over  $2.50;  labor, 
$1.00  for  each  ;  making  a  total  cost  of  $3.50' 
for  each  house.  These  houses  being  light, 
I  can  put  them  on  a  slide  and  haul  them 
from  one  place  to  another  in  my  orange 
grove.  The  most  of  my  neighbors  allow 
their  fowls  to  sleep  in  the  orange  trees. 
First-class  rough  lumber  here  costs  $10  per 
1,000  feet ;  dressed,  from  $12  to  $15  per 
1,000  feet;  second-class  lumber,  from  $2.50- 
to  $8.00  per  1,000  feet.  Corn  is  worth  sixty- 
five  cents  per  bushel,  but  I  do  not  have  to 
buy  any,  as  I  raise  plenty  on  my  farm. 
Some  writers  claim  that  oats  cannot  be 
raised  in  Florida.  I  enclose  a  sample  of 
the  oats  I  raise,  and  would  like  the  editor's 
opinion  of  it.  On  the  second  day  of  May 
we  had  new  Irish  potatoes,  and  snap  beans 
for  two  weeks  before  that.  Strawberries- 
began  to  ripen  on  the  first  of  February. 

[The  oats  were  as  full  headed  and  heavy 
as  any  we  ever  saw. — Ed.] 

OUR  CHICK  BUILDING. 

B.  H.  NOXON,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

We  are  using  a  building  for  young  chicks- 
which  is  proving  quite  satisfactory,  as  it  is 
doing  double  duty,  serving  as  a  green  house 
and  as  a  chickery.  It  is  built  with  hot 
house  sash  for  nearly  the  entire  roof,  and 
fitted  up  with  a  stovejaud clay  pipe  running 
its  entire  length.  This  pipe  is  about  two 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  rests  on  a  board 
platform,  extending  back  to  the  side  of  the 
building.  The  platform  is  about  three  feet 
wide,  and  the  pipe  made  a  party-line 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  this  is  our 
brooder,  having  our  "mothers"  by  the- 
clay  pipe.  When  the  weather  was  so  warm 
that  we  did  not  need  a  fire,  we  used  brood- 
ers with  lamps.  Then  on  both  sides  of  the 
building  we  had  shelves  for  our  early  cab- 
bages, tomatoes  and  flower  seeds,  and  pro- 
tected them  from  the  chicks  with  wire 
mesh. 

If  one  does  not  like  the  brooder,  he  could 
easily  divide  up,  he  space  under  the  shelves- 
for  places  for  hens  to  mother  the  chicks.. 
If  the  wife  or  daughter  cares  for  them  it- 
lessens  the  work  many  times  to  go  into- 
such  a  building  and  care  for  from  eighteen. 
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to  twenty-five  hens,  where  it  is  dry  and 
warm ;  besides  the  chicks  do  so  much  better 
•during  the  early  spring.  They  are  also  pro- 
tected from  rats. 

Don't  feed  eggs  or  dough,  but  bake  your 
meal  and  bran  and  eggs  into  bread;  dirt 
■don't  cling  to  it,  chicks  can't  waste  it,  and 
it  is  always  ready. 


ARE  HENS  FAT  WHEN  BROODY. 

O.  P.  PHILIPS,  AMO,  IND. 

"Whenever  a  hen  becomes  broody,  she  is 
•fat." — Poultry  Keeper. 

The  above,  and  many  similar  statements, 
are  so  often  seen  in  poultry  journals,  that 
I  have  been  led  to  experiment  a  little  on 
this  question  My  attention  was  called  to 
this  particular  matter  last  season,  in 
handling  my  hens  early  and  late,  in  Wie 
season,  when  they  were  broody.  1  imagined 
I  could  detect  a  marked  difference  without 
weighing,  but  it  being  too  late  in  tne 
^season  to  make  a  fair  test,  I  resolved  to  test 
it  this  spring,  which  I  did. 

I  selected  six  Plymouth  Rocks,  two  hens 
from  a  yard  I  will  call  No.  1,  and  two  hens 
and  two  pullets  from  yard  No.  2.  The  six 
were  weighed  February  17th,  1S93,  just  as 
they  were  getting  well  started  to  laying. 
Then,  when  they  became  broody,  they  were 
weighed  again,  with  an  "empty  stomach" 
in  each  case,  and  a  careful  record  kept  of 
dates  and  weights,  with  the  following  re- 
sult : 

No.  1.  pullet,  broody,  April  20th,  loss,  28 
ounces. 

No.  2.  hen,  broody,  April  13th,  loss  26 
ounces. 

No.  3,  hen,  broody,  April  10th,  loss  23 
ounces. 

No.  4,  pullet,  broody  Mar.  20th,    loss  21 
ounces. 

No.  i  pullet,  broody,  Apr.  21st,  loss  11 

ounces  from  Mar.  20. 
No.  5.  hen,  not  broody  to  date  (May  S), 

loss  7  ounces. 
No.  6.  hen,  broody,  May  0th,  loss  31  ounces. 

No.  5  and  6  were  in  yard  No.  1,  aud  were 
much  heavier  aud  fatter  than  those  in  yard 
No.  2,  which  did  much  the  best  laying. 

Front  the  above  I  sum  up  the  points  as 
follows :  First.  Hens  do  not  sit  because 
they  are  fat,  but  rather  because  they  are 
lean,  for  as  will  be  noticed  the  only  one 
that  has  become  broody  twice  has  lost  a 
total  of  two  pounds,  "the  largest  loss  of 
any ;  and  the  only  one  not  broody  has  lost 
seven  ounces,  the  least  of  any.  Second. 
Hens  in  moderate  flesh  will  lay  better  than 
fat  ones,  but  will  sit  sooner  and  oftener. 
Yard  No.  1  has  had  but  two  broody,  and 
in  yard  No.  2  nearly  or  quite  all  have  been 
broody. 

Now,  I  do  not  claim  that  this  experi- 
ment settles  the  question,  my  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  the  results,  and  I  think  the 
test  was  fair,  yet  a  second  might  reverse  the 
results,  but  I  think  not.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  others  experiment  on  this  and  re- 
port results 

[While  Mr.  Phillips  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing report  of  his  experiments  it  might  be 
well  to  state  a  few  facts  which  occurred  on 
the  Poultry  Keeper's  experimental 
farm,  under  the  charge  of  the  associate  edi- 
tor. A  pen  composed  of  several  White 
Leghorns,  several  Black  Minorcas,  several 
Langshans,  and  some  crosses,  were  fed  a 
morning  mash  of  bran  and  ground  corn  and 
oats,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  meat  scraps. 
At  night  they  receive  corn,  wheat  and  oats. 
They  were  given  all  they  would  eat,  with 
the  desire  to  fatten  them  without  placing 
them  in  the  danger  of  becoming  over-fat. 
The  first  effect  was  heavy  laying,  and  then 
followed  the  broody  fever,  first  with  the 
•crossbred?,  then  with  the  Langshans,  then 
the  Minorcas,  and  lastly  the  Leghorns.  In 
each  case  the  birds  were  very  fat.  It  might 
also  be  said  that  when  the  associate  editor 
started  the  experiments  he  did  so  with  very 
little  hope  for  the  correctness  of  the  theory, 
and  upon  weighing  those  birds  that  did  not 
show  a  tendency  to  set  he  found  in  each 
■case  a  less  weight.  For  instance,  .he  first 
Minorca  hen  that  wished  to  set  weighed 
seven  pounds,  while  the  ave  age  weight  of 
■those  that  showed  no  desire  to  incubate,  did 
not  average  over  six  pounds.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  theory, 
j  ust  as  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules, 
but  the  fact  has  been  fairy  proven  that, 
taken  as  a  rule,  a  hen  only  gets  the  desire 
to  sit  when  she  has  laid  a  certain  number 
■of  eggs  and  in  the  meantime  taken  on  more 
than  the  necessary  amount  of  flesh.  The 
theory  has  certainly  proven  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  non- 
sitting  breed,  but  that  all  hens  can  be 
■  brought  to  the  proper  condition  to  become 
broody. — Associate  Editor.] 


SOME  TRUTHS  ON  HATCHING. 

.JOSEPH  F.  KIMLER,  WILLIAJISPOitT,  RID. 

Perhaps  the  within  experience  may  help 
some  one  who  is  wondering  how  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  his  troubles.  There  is 
but  one  point  on  incubation  that  is  not 
generally  known,  aud  that  is  the  tempera- 


ture on  the  twentieth  day.  A  machine 
may  be  running  nicely  on  the  nineteenth 
day  at  a  temperature  of  103  to  104  degrees, 
and  the  eggs  begin  to  pip,  when,  apparently 
without  reason,  all  progress  ceases.  I  have 
had  a  number  of  bitter  experiences,  and 
find  that  as  the  egg  from  the  sixteenth  day, 
controls  the  heat  of  the  chamber,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  very  closely  for  the  time 
when  the  chamber  again  controls  the  heat 
of  the  eggs.  Let  others  say  what  they  will 
six  hours  after  a  chick  is  hatched  it  must 
be  removed  or  it  will  be  weakened  by  over- 
heating. Most  incubators  drop  the  hatched 
chick  below.  Bight  there  comes  a  trouble. 
Iu  a  100  egg  ineub:itor  chamber  the  re- 
moval of  fifteen  chicks  lowers  the  temper- 
ature one  and  one-half  degrees,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  temperature  of  the  machine 
has  fallen  one-half  degree,  by  reason  of  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture  from  the 
chicks,  aud  because  thoy  do  not  have  as 
warm  a  body  after  the  exertion  of  breaking 
the  she!1,  as  they  had  during  the  operation. 
Here,  then,  in  the  hatching  of  fifteen  chicks, 
is  a  fall  of  two  degrees,  or  down  to  101  de- 
grees, quite  enough  to  prolong  the  hatch. 
My  plan  is  to  have  one  thermometer  swung 
one-half  inch  above  the  eggs,  and  to  run  that 
at  103  degrees,  and  I  can,  and  have,  hatched 
ninety-four  per  cent,  without  any  trouble. 

Another  thing  that  causes  failure  is  the 
inattention  to  little  things.  I  have  one  ma- 
chine that  ventilates  by  hot  air  pressure, 
the  ventilator  being  beiow  the  eggs.  A 
crevice  of  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  a  foot  long,  caused  by  one  of  the  but- 
tons on  the  door  being  loose,  and  which  I 
suppose  wouldn't  matter,  lost  me  a  whole 
hatch. 

Another  trouble  with  beginners  is  the 
hurry  to  fill  up  the  machine  after  a  hatch. 
I  was  through  that  part,  too,  but  1  wait 
now  until  I  get  the  temperature  right  be- 
fore putting  in  the  eggs. 

A  number  of  poultry  men  in  our  parts 
lose  their  chicks  through  the  patent  brood- 
ers, and  right  there  I  blame  the  poultry 
journals.  I  have  but  once  seen  anything  iu 
the  four  or  five  papers  I  take  that  con- 
demned the  nonsensical  plan  of  having 
chicks  climb  a  ladder  to  get  to  the  warmth. 
They  won't  do  it,  and  so  I  tell  these  men 
who  come  to  me  with  their  woes.  "Use 
common  sense,"  say  I.  "No  mother  hen 
gets  on  the  fence  to  brood  her  chicks  "  I 
tried  to  make  the  chicks  climb,  too,  but  in- 
variably lost  fifty  per  cent.  Now,  with 
brooder  doors  level  with  the  floor,  I  man- 
age to  get  ninety  to  niuety-flve  per  cent, 
through  all  right. 

This  spring  has  been  a  hard  one  ou  hatch- 
eries. The  cold  and  uncertain  weather 
make  the  procuring  of  good  eggs  impos- 
sible, unless  in  our  own  yards,  and  even 
then  it  was  difficult.  No  one  should  be  dis- 
couraged who  has  hatched  forty  per  cent, 
of  promiscously  gathered  eggs.  I  had  in 
one  machine  ninety-nine  as  nice  looking  lot 
of  eggs  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see,  but  I 
got  very  few  chicks  out  of  them,  as  the  day 
they  were  brought  was  seven  degrees  above 
zero.  The  most  of  them  lived  until  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  when,  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  and  the  addition  of  a 
little  moisture  (iu  pans),  the  death  rate  in- 
creased until  the  twentieth  day,  and  I  only 
got  fifteen  chicks,  and  they  were  weak. 
So  do  not  j  udge  the  busiuess  by  this  spring's 
experience. 

I  am  too  new  a  hand  to  deal  with  the  scien- 
tific questions  that  experiment  stations  are 
giving  out,  but  I  should  like  to  add  that 
our  grandmothers  knew  more  about  rais- 
ing fowls  'than  can  be  learned  from  the 
most  of  the  stations'  reports.  I  think  there 
should  be  less  scientific  "bogle"  used  to  de- 
ceive poultry  keepers  than  is  now  going  the 
rounds. 


GIVES  LITTLE  MOISTURE. 

A.  E.  NEVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

1  made  two  Harper  brooders,  and  have 
now  the  third  hatch  in  them,  and  if  you  can 
find  a  finer  lot  of  chicks  than  they  will 
raise,  I  would  like  to  see  them.  I  have  not 
lost  a  chick  which  I  have  put  into  them, 
and  out  of  197  chicks  only  six  had  leg  weak- 
ness, and  they  are  now  fully  recovered,  and 
are  nine  weeks  old.  Keep  hammering 
away  at  the  moisture  question,  as  it  inter- 
ests all  who  run  incubators.  I  have  the 
Prairie  State  hot  air  machine, and  run  it  in  a 
cellar,and  find  with  this  abominable  weather 
the  air  is  full  of  moisture  most  of  the  time. 
I  run  without  any  moisture  for  eighteen 
days,  and  then  put  in  only  one-half  a  panful 
the  last  three  days  of  the  hatch,  and  have 
have  hatched  eighty-six  out  of  one  hundred 
fertile  eggs,  seventy  being  the  average.  I 
have  tried  moisture  from  the  start,  and 
have  drowned  the  whole  hatch,  aud  think 
where  a  machine  is  run  in  an  ordinary  brick 
or  stone  cellar  the  less  moisture  the  better 
the  results. 


IRREGULAR  FEEDING. 

When  the  suggestion  is  given  to  give 
green  food  to  the  hens,  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred tha  they  are  to  be  surfeited.  Some 
do  not  allow  green  food  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  then  will  suddenly  give  the  hens  more 
than  they  desire.  Such  a  mode  of  feeding 
will  usually  cause  bowel disease,aud  should 
be  avoided.  The  proper  mode  of  feeding  is 
to  give  the  food  in  such  variety  as  to  permit 
the  hens  to  select  that  which  they  may 
prefer.  Any  system  of  feeding  that  causes 
the  hens  to  be  deprived  at  times  and  over, 
fed  at  others,  as  well  as  sudden  changes- 
will  prove  injurious. 


Brief  Bernards  from  Headers 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Wants  an  Incubator. — I  am  a  subscriber 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  the  result  of  a 
sample  copy  being  sent  me  by  a  friend 
living  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  would  not  like  to  do 
without  it.  I  want  my  husband  to  make 
me  an  incub  tor,  so  it  will  be  ready  for 
early  winter.  I  am  successful  with  all 
kinds  of  poultry  in  the  old  way,  simply 
because  1  love  it.  I  love  to  be  out  of  doors, 
love  the  work,  and  love  all  my  pets.  The 
hardest  time  of  it  all  is  when  killing  time 
comes,  and  I  have  to  part  with  them. — 
Mrs.  Lizzie  G.  Staat,  Sassafras,  Md. 

Use  of  Kerosene. — I  receive  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  regularly,  and  am  well 
pleased  with  it.  I  notice  in  the  May  num- 
ber that  you  recommend  the  use  of  kero- 
sene on  roosts  to  destroy  lice.  Now  I  take 
the  Orange  Judd  Farmer,  of  which  Fanny 
Field  is  poultry  editor,  and  in  the  April 
22nd  issue  she  states  that  swabbing  the 
roosts  with  kerosene  is  injurious  to  the 
chickens,  causing  lameness.  I  keep 
chickens,  and  have  been  saturating  the 
roosts  with  kerosene  for  over  a  year  every 
week,  and  as  yet  have  not  had  a  lame  fowl 
nor  any  lice  to  bother  them.  What  is 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  matter? — G . 
W.  Towiisend,  Sidney,  III.  [Fanny  Field 
is  rather  "  off  "  in  her  advice.  The  kero- 
sene will  do  more  good  than  harm. — Asso- 
ciate Editor.] 

Carbon-di-Sulphlde.— In  the  summer  of 
1891,  I  read  Boyer's  "All  About  Broilers." 
In  it  (I  have  mislaid  the  book,  and  can't 
find  it  this  morning)  I  read  about  a  louse 
killer  to  use  in  bottles  hung  up  in  the 
poultry  house.  I  was  greatly  pleased,  for 
I  could  see  a  simple,  cheap  means  for 
cleaning  out  vermin.  What  the  name  of 
this  stuff,  given  in  the  broiler  book,  is,  I 
cannot  recollect-  However,  I  went  to  one 
of  our  druggists,  an  intelligent  man  of 
large  experience,  and  the  nearest  he  could 
get  to  the  name  given  in  the  broiler  book 
was  Bi-Sulphuret  of  Carbon.  I  bought  a 
pound  can  at  thirty  cents,  and  used  it  ac- 
cording to  directions,  but  could  see  no 
greater  effect  upon  lice  than  the  same 
amount  of  water  hung  up  in  the  bottles 
would  produce.  A  few  months  ago  you 
printed  a  squib  of  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Paris, 
and  within  the  space  of  four  lines  you 
write  it,  "  Sulphite  of  Carbon,"  and  "  Sul- 
phide of  Carbon."  In  the  May  Poultry 
Keeper  you  write  it  "  Bi-Sulphide  of  Car- 
bon." What  I  bought  was  labelled  "  Bi- 
Sulphuret  of  Carbon,"  but  it  was  useless. 
Now,  what  we  desire  are  facts  and  infor- 
mation. 1st,  is  there  a  compound  made 
that  when  hung  up  in  open  bottles  will 
destroy  lice  and  vermin  without  injury  to 
poultry  ?  2d.  What  is  the  true  name  of 
this  compound,  and  under  how  many 
correct  names  can  it  be  placed  ?  I  trust 
theories  will  not  longer  be  promulgated, 
but  that  practical  facts  a~d  correct  names 
will  be  produced. — J.  H.  Areliis,  Canajo- 
harie,  N.  T.  [The  proper  name  is  Carbon- 
di-Sulphide. — Editor.] 

Due  to  an  Injury.— I  send  you  to-day, 
by  mail,  a  package  which  contains  a  lump 
taken  from  one  of  my  hens,  from  which 
she  died  yesterday.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before,  so  I  thought  I  would 
send  it  to  you  to  see  if  you  had.  I  first 
saw  it  about  two  mon:hs  ago  ;  it  was  then 
about  a  quarter  as  large  as  it  is  now.  It 
had  grown  to  the  leg,  just  where  the 
feathers  stop,  and  up  the  leg  to  the  next 
joint.  She  seemed  all  right,  except  it  was 
in  her  wav  when  she  walked.  Yesterday 
she  seemed  to  sit  around  and  droop,  and 
died  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I 
do  not  know  what  caused  the  lump, whether 
a  dog  snapped  her,  or  if  she  got  hurt  some 
other  way.  I  would  like  to  hear  what  you 
think  about  it. — J,  R.  Thompson,  Easton, 
Md.  [The  cause  was  probably  an  injury 
of  some  kind.  Such  cases  are  not  uncom- 
mon.— Editor.  ] 

Eggs  Got  Cold. — One  of  my  neighbors, 
veracity  undoubted,  declares  that  one  of 
his  setting  hens  left  her  nest  all  night  (got 
on  another  nest  by  mistake),  and  he  re- 
placed her  on  the  nest  and  brought  out 
eight  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs.  The  hen 
had  been  on  the  nest  for  two  weeks  or 
more.  He  declares  the  eggs  were  per- 
fectly cold  when  he  replaced  her.  Will 
not  eggs  be  killed  when  they  ence  get  cold, 
or  is  it  possible  that  eggs  after  being 
started  for  two  weeks  or  so,  retain  enough 
vitality  to  withstand  some  cold? — Geo.  T. 
Gerwig.  Paris,  Ohio.  [Eggs  are  not  neces- 
sarily destroyed  should  they  become  cold. 
—  Editor.1 


Thanks  the  New  Editor. — I  wish  to  thank 
the  new  editor  for  the  improved  quality  of 
paper  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  also 
for  the  prompt  mailing  of  the  same,  and 
hope  the  paper  is  permanentlv  improved. 
—Mrs.  DeL.  Slieplee,  Woban',Mass.  [The 
new  editor  tips  his  hat  ! — EDITOR.] 

Dampness. — I  see  in  the  April  number 
that  one  man  thinks  lice  the  cause  of  gapes 
I  had  one  hen  that  had  the  gapes  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  weather  was  severe,  and 
the  hens  had  to  be  shut  up  in  their  house. 
I  couldn't  believe  it  was  the  gapes, although 
she  made  the  same  wheezing  noise.  For 
an  experiment  I  fumigated  her  with  car- 
colic  acid,  and  cured  her  entirely.  I  think 
the  cause  was  dampness.  I  clean  my  hen 
house  out  often,  but  in  a  few  days  th2 
straw  seems  damp  again,  and  I  must  re- 
move it.  I  keep  straw  and  litter  on  the 
floor. — Mrs.  C.  H.  Gleason,  Sheppards, 
Mich. 

"  Great  "  is  the  Word. — Great  is  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  to  the  reader  who 
reads  and  profits  thereby,  great  results  are 
obtained.  I  started  with  some  scrub  stock, 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper,  last  fall,  and 
commenced  feeding  for  eggs  and  got  them, 
owing  to  the  Poultry  Keeper's  advice. 
Although  we  had  one  of  the  snowiest  and 
coldest  winters  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I 
got  eggs  when  the  most  of  the  people's 
hen's  quit  laying  on  account  of  the 
weather.  I  :m  raising  Minorcas  and 
Hamburgs.  Would  they  be  a  good  cross? 
— J.  M.  Thomas,  Port  Towiisend,  Wash. 
[There  would  be  an  improvement  as  far  as 
hardiness  was  concerned,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  you  could  get  any  more  eggs 
than  with  the  pure. reds  — Editor. 

Too  Many  Cocks. — I  have  twenty  com- 
mon hens  and  one  Light  Brahma  cock.  I 
was  afraid  to  set  my  eggs  for  fear  they 
would  not  hatch,  and  bought  eggs  from  a 
neigh  :  or  who  had  lots  of  cocks.  The  re- 
sult was  that  out  of  two  settings  seven  of 
the  eggs  were  unfertile.  Then  I  set  thir- 
teen of  my  own  eggs,  and  every  one 
hatched.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the 
people  keep  too  many  cocks. — C.  M.  Law- 
rence, Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Chock  Full. — I  find  the  Poultry  Keeper 
to  be  one  of  the  best  that  can  te  found  for 
genuine  unadulterated  practical  common 
sense  in  the  poultry  yard.  If  more 
fanciers  would  follow  the  instructions,  and 
put  to  use  the  many  valuable  hints  that 
every  column  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  con- 
tains, it  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  and 
there  would  not  be  so  many  failures,  The 
Poultry  Keeper  is  like  an  egg — chock 
full  of  wholesome  meat. — yohn  F.  Beum, 
Westerville,  Ohio. 

Good  Laying. — How  is  this  ?  I  have  four- 
teen hens  that  from  the  first  of  January  to 
the  14th  of  April  laid  594  eggs. — John  B. 
Vanallen,  South  Easton,  Pa. 

Shanghias  — I  note  your  reply  in  April 
Poultry  Keeper,  in  which  you  say  : 
"  The  Shanghias  are  not  bred  now,  the 
buff  Cochins,  perhaps  have  taken  their 
place."  While  it  mjy  be  true  that  the  old 
Cochins  have  gone  into  the  modern  Buff 
Cochins,  it  does  not  signify  that  there  is 
not  some  cne  breeding  this  old  variety  in 
its  purity.  The  greatest  poultry  craze  this 
country  ever  saw  was  the  Shanghai.  What 
delicious  joy  and  happy  triumph  it  would 
be  for  me  to  once  more  gaze  on  this  old- 
time  Monarch,  especially  so  to  old  gray- 
haired  people.  I  can  remember  Shanghias 
in  their  purity  only  twenty  years  ago.  I 
have  a  strain  of  fowls  that  I  have  bred  in 
line  about  that  length  of  time.  Would  it 
not  be  probable  that  someone  is  still  breed- 
ing the  pure  old  Shanghias?  Won't  you 
ask  your  thousands  of  leaders  to  let  P.  O. 
Box  95,  Watervliet,  Mich.,  know  and  I 
will  impart  the  result  to  your  readers. — 
W.  E.  Walden,  Watervliet,  Mich.  [Will 
our  readers  please  assist  Mr.  W.  if  any  of 
them  know  of  the  breed  being  in  existence. 
—Ed. 

Lice. — To  rid  poultry  houses  of  lice, 
sprinkle  well  with  diluted  crude  carbolic 
acid,  worth  fifteen  cents  per  quart. — D.  L. 

Wiles,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Quick  Laying. — I  have  two  hens  running 
with  chicks.  One  commenced  laying 
when  the  chicks  were  three  weeks  old,  and 
the  other  hen  laid  when  her  brood  was  two 
weeks  old.  I  feed  mostly  with  pure  wheat. 
It  gives  better  satisfation  than  any  other 
feed.  —  William  Trudel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Copperas  for  ROUJ.—  When^I  have  chick- 
ens affected  with  roup.  I  give  them  a  lump 
of  copperas  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut,  dis- 
solved in  a  gallon  of  water.  I  find  it  a 
good  remedy  for  that  disease. — J.  Z}., 
Cornellsville.  Pa.  [You  do  not  mention 
the  dose. — Ed  ] 
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Drinking  Fountain  — I  have  been  taking 
the  PoultryKeeper  for  some  time, and  am 
well  pleased  with  it.  I  find  many  sugges- 
tions that  are  good, but  I  never  saw  a  drink- 
ing fountain  as  simple  as  the  one  I  have  in 
•use.  I  take  a  common  tin  fruit  can,  and 
one  and  one-half  inches  from  the  bottom  I 
make  a  c  oss-cut,  three  inches  wide,  and 
press  it  in,  so  it  makes  a  place  for  the 
chicks  to  get  their  bills  in. — y,  C.  Mont- 
gomery, Roxabell,  Ohio. 

Made  an  Incubator. — 1  made  an  incuba- 
tor from  the  plans  as  given  in  your  paper, 
only  using  thick  paper  instead  of  sawdust, 
which  makes  outside  box  only  one  inch 
larger  each  way,  and  much  easier  to  make 
and  I  think  the  paper  is  better  than  the 
sawdust.  The  paper  must  be  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  thick. — .-/.  J  Kochel,  Waterloo. 
Ills.  [The  sa  ..  dust  is  intended  to  absorb 
and  hold  the  heat.  Paper  will  not  answer. 
—Ed.] 

In  For  Life. — I  am  an  old  snbscriberto 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  at  this  time 
have  my  subscription  paid  for  this  year 
and  next  also.  I  intend  to  keep  it  up  the 
rest  of  my  life,  for  the  good  it  has  done 
me.— J?.  VV.  Robbins,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Don't  Like  Scrubs. — Weli.ce  to  read  your 
paper  very  rr.uch,  as  we  can  get  a  good 
many  good  points  from  it,  concerning  the 
raising  of  poultry.  We  have  teen  in  the 
business  but  a  short  time,  and  only  have 
scrubs,  but  we  find  they  are  not  what  we 
want.  We  find  that  thoroughbred  poultry 
pay  best  because  if  we  had  fowls  we  could 
sell  some  eggs,  while  now  we  lose  the 
sales  .—John  Vanderstet,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Big  Eggs. — In  the  May  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  I  see  that  Theo.  Camp- 
bell, of  Lexington,  Ky.,  writes  that  he  has 
a  rose  comb  Black  Minorca  hen  that  lays 
eggs,  six  of  which  weigh  a  fraction  over 
one  pound.  It  is  a  good  weight,  but  I 
must  go  him  one  better  :  On  the  29th  of 
April  I  set  the  third  setting  of  eggs  from  a 
single  comb  Black  Minorca  hen  (eleven 
■eggs)  that  weighed  thirty-one  and  one-half 
ounces.  When  it  comes  to  big  eggs,  the 
Minorcas  are  in  it. — E.  P.  Bowditch, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Head  Lice. — I  am  troubled  with  head 
lice  on  my  chickens,  but  have  found  a 
sure  cure.  Take  equal  parts  of  kerosene, 
camphor  and  sweet  oil,  shake  well  together, 
and  apply  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton 
cloth. — Irving  L.  Rivenburg,  Talcottville, 
Conn. 

Contrary  Hens. — I  have  sixty-five  hens 
and  the  "  fever. "  My  experience  wou'.d 
fill  a  book,  and  be  very  funny.  My  great- 
est trouble  now  is  with  sitting  hens.  They 
are  more  trouble  to  me  than  all  my  babies. 
They  want  to  set  right  w  here  they  are,  and 
when  I  move  them  into  the  nursery  they 
.rebel  and  are  not  so  anxiocs  to  set.  I 
•should  think  you  would  be  sick  and  tired 
of  hens,  and  would  want  to  go  into  some 
other  business.— Mrs.  W.  E.  Wood,  At  hoi, 
Mass. 

A  Good  Showing. — I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  I 
think  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  to  me 
in  raising  chickens  than  I  pay  for  it. 
March,  1392,  I  bought  twelve  Light 
Brahma  hens  and  a  rooster.  Three  of  the 
hens  died,  which  left  me  only  nine  hens. 
From  them  I  raised  fifty-eight  chicks,  sold 
thirty-eight  cockerels,  and  had  nineteen 
hens  left,  which  began  to  lay  in  December 
and  January,  and  have  been  laying  ever 
-since.  I  have  now  eighty-nine  little 
thicks,  and  they  (the  nineteen  pullets)  laid 
titty  dozen  eggs  in  four  months.  I  like  to 
attend  to  them,  and  they  give  me  a  good 
profit. — Mrs.  Alice  Lazenby,  Chester,  Pa. 

Feels  Grateful. — There  are  many  in  our 
vicinity  who  think  they  know  all  about 
poultry,  but  I  am  sorry  for  them,  for 
sooner  or  later  they  will  come  to  grief  if 
they  do  not  take  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
take  other  journals,  but  1  ever  has  an 
editor  been  as  obliging  as  you  have  been, 
and  I  feel  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
kindness.  I  wish  your  paper  unlimited 
success. — R.  S.  Kaufman,  Kelly  Point, 
Pa. 

Double-Yolked  Eggs.— In  your  May  num-  ' 
ber  is  an  article  on  cross-bred  fowls,  taken 
from  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  in  which 
the  Brown  Leghorns  are  quot<d  as  laying 
the  smallest  eggs.  I  have  just  weighed 
twelve  eggs  from  pullets,  one  year  eld, 
that  draw  the  scales  at  one  and  a  half 
pounds  and  one-half  ounce.  This  seems 
to  me  to  offset  the  above.  Trten  I  have 
one  egg,  (not  weighed  with  (he  above 
twelve),  from  an  old  hen,  that  weighs 
tr.ree  ounces,  good  weight.  But  this,  I 
suppose,  has  a  double  yolk.  I  am  going 
to  put  it  under  a  hen.  I  had  one  frcm  the 
same  hen  which  I  put  in  a  former  se  ting, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  a  well-developed 
■chick  as  to  head  and  breast,  but  the  back 


part  of  the  body  was  the  size  of  two  chicks, 
and  not  strong  enough  to  come  forth.  I 
have  hatched  two  well  developed  chicks 
from  double-yoked  eggs,  but  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  a  failure. — S.  J.  Rhiern, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Don't  Like  Eggs.— The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  always  a  welcome  visitor,  and  I  could 
not  get  along  without  it .  I  see  an  article 
in  the  April  number  on  feeding  eggs  to 
chicks.  Now,  I  have  tried  it,  and  came 
near  losing  my  flock.  I  say  it  is  no  feed 
for  young  chicks.  I  find  nothing  like 
granulated  oats  and  bread  soaked  in  milk. 
I  feed  the  above  for  ten  days  with  good 
success,  then  I  give  wheat.  I  made  an  in- 
cubator last  winter  from  my  own  plans. 
The  first  hatch  I  got  nineteen  chicks  out  of 
thirty  eggs  ;  the  second  hatch  thirty-one 
chicks  from  thirty  six  eggs.  I  also  made 
my  own  brooder,  and  now  have  forty- 
seven  chicks  left  from  the  fifty  hatched. 
Some  are  seven  weeks  old.  I  think  I  have 
had  good  luck  for  a  new  hand. — R.  E. 
Miller,  A'eiv  Haven,  Mich. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  is  said  to  have 
been  the  result  of  crossing  the  Cochin 
male  and  a  Java  hen,  and  then  crossing 
the  pullets  with  a  Dominique  male.  The 
fact  is  that  when  the  breed  first  came  into 
existence  quite  a  number  of  breeders  be- 
gan to  cross  the  Dominique  with  other 
breeds,  in  order  to  secure  the  barred  plum- 
age and  yellow  legs.  It  was  quite  a  long 
time  before  the  feathered  legs  were  bred 
clear  of  feathers,  and  the  result  of  the 
crossing  by  so  many  left  the  breed  very  un- 
uniform,  the  Drake  strain  being  clearer 
and  lighter  on  the  plumage,  and  the  Hay- 
wood somewhat  dark.  For  awhile  there 
was  a  "  Corbin,"  or  Dorking  shaped  strain, 
and  when  the  breed  became  well  known 
and  admitted  to  the  standard,  the  require- 
ments brought  them  to  a  certain  shape  and 
plumage  which  has  aided  uniformity. 
They  now  breed  as  true  as  any  other  breed, 
as  all  breeds  vary  somewhat  in  the  light 
and  dark  color  of  their  plumage.  Pullets 
sometimes  have  a  dark  stripe  on  the  fronts 
of  their  shanks,  but  this  passes  away  grad 
ually.  Cockerels  as  a  rule  have  yellow 
shanks  from  the  start.  The  yellow  legs 
are  net  as  distinct,  however,  as  with  jhe 
Wyandottes.  The  white  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  the  result  of  annual  selection  of  the 
lightest  colored  birds,  though  some  are 
"  sports  "  from  the  barred. 


PREJUDICE  AGAINST  BLACK  FOWLS. 

There  seems  iO  be  a  prejudice  against 
the  black  breeds  on  the  part  of  some,  but 
for  what  reason  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 
The  only  real  objection  that  can  be  enter- 
tained is  that  they  are  not  as  easily  dressed 
for  market  as  some  other  kinds,  owing  to 
the  black  pin-feathers;  but  as  it  requires 
only  a  little  extra  care  to  remove  them,  the 
objection  is  not  a  strong  one.  The  black 
breeds  are  some  of  the  best  we  have.  The 
Langshan,  a  black  fowl,  is  an  active  for- 
ager, the  hens  good  layers,  and  they  are 
hardy.  The  skin  is  thin,  like  paper,  and 
the  breast  is  well  covered  with  meat.  As  a 
table  fowl  it  is  far  superior  to  any  of  the 
breeds  with  yellow  legs,  and  should  be  one 
of  the  principal  market  breeds.  The  Black 
Cochin  is  a  very  hardy  breed  and  deserves 
a  plac2  on  the  farm  for  that  reason.  The 
Houdan,  which  has  dark  legs,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  table  breeds,  and  so  is  the 
Russian.  If  the  prejudice  against  black 
breeds  could  be  removed,  our  markets 
would  be  supplied  with  poultry  of  better 
quality. 

CROP-BOUND  FOWLS. 

If  the  hens  have  access  to  any  substance 
that  they  can  pack  in  the  crop,  such  as 
dried  grass,  old  hems  rope  or  rags,  it  often 
occurs  that  the  passage  leading  from  the 
crop  to  the  gizzard  will  be  obstructed. 
Should  this  occur  give  the  bird  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  melted  lard,  and  work  the  contents 
of  the  crop  with  the  hand,  which  can  be 
easily  done  if  it  is  full.  If  relief  is  not  ob- 
tained make  an  incision  in  the  crop,  of  one 
inch  in  length,  about  midway  of  its  top 
and  bottom,  remove  the  contents,  draw 
out  the  obstruction  from  the  passage  to  the 
gizzard,  sew  the  edges  together,  and  the 
bird  will  feel  no  inconvenience. 


HATCHING  YOUNG  GUINEAS. 

The  Guinea  is  a  native  of  the  tropics, 
and  does  not  begin  to  lay  as  early  in  the 
season  as  the  hens.  Do  not  allow  them 
to  become  wild  for  want  of  kind  treatment. 
If  they  are  fed  in  the  barnyard  once  a  day, 
they  will  soon  l:arn  to  come  up  regularly. 
The  young  should  be  hatched  in  warm 
weather,  as  they  are  industrious  foragers, 
and  do  best  when  in  the  fields. 


THE  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR. 

We  present  in  this  issue  an  illustration  of 
the  Reliable  Incubator,  made  by  the  Relia- 
ble Incubator  and  Brooder  Company,  of 
Quiney,  111.  We  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  incubator,  but  we  have' 
received  many  favorable  letters  in  regard 
to  it,  among  them  some  who  are  coinneteut 
to  judge  of  its  merits. 

Testimonials  from  the  customers  are  cer- 
tain y  very  flattering  to  the  makers;  Mr. 
John  Jack,  of  Minneapolis,  Kan.,  having 
hatched  over  a  thousand  chicks  with  the 
Reliable  this  season,  which  are  now  about 
ready  for  market,  and  he  states  that  the 
machine  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Mr. 
Reed  Muller,  Farmdale,  111.,  hatched  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety-five  per  cent. ;  Mr. 
John  Lawler,  457  Third  street,  New  Orleans, 
got  170  chicks  from  200  eggs;  Mr.  T.  B. 
Hobb,  Maysville,  Mo.,  got  135  chicks  from 
150  eggs,  aud  others  have  also  done  fully  as 
well. 

There  are  six  sizes,  from  fifty-five  to  400 
eggs,  and  ranging  from  $10  to  $55.  There 
are  also  several  sizes  of  brooders  made. 
The  illustration  shows  a  combined  incubator 
and  nursery  brooder.  It  is  a  hot  water  in- 
cubator, heated  with  a  lamp,  is  self-regulat- 
ing, and  equipped  with  all  the  modern  ap- 
pliances for  air,  moisture,  turning  the  eggs, 
etc.  The  nursery  brooder  is  sent  with  the 
incubator  shown,  all  at  one  price,  but  the 
company  also  makes  special  brooders  for 
larger  chicks,  and  claims  many  advantages. 

The  Reliable  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
World's  Fair,  Chicago,  and  in  constant  op- 
eration, which  will  afford  visitors  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  its  merits.  This  will 
be  a  great  undertaking,  as  eggs  must  be  put 
in  daily  and  the  chicks  come  out  all  hours. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  incu- 
batorcau  be  had  by  addressing  the  company 
for  a  circular,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  de- 
siring. The  house  is  one  of  the  reliable 
ones  in  Quiney,  and  though  Quiney  has 
been  unfortunate  in  having  such  men  as 
AValdo  to  contend  with,  yet  she  is  one  of 


the  headquarters  from  whence  satisfactory 
incubators  are  shipped  to  all  portions  of  the' 
country. 

BUYING  AN  INCUBATOR. 

The  man  who  buys  an  incubator  for  the 
first  time  should  never  let  it  be  known  un- 
til he  has  learned  how  to  manage  it.  If 
inquisitive  persons  see  it  at  the  depot  with 
his  name  on  it,  and  begin  to  ask  questions 
say  it  is  a  folding  bed,  a  book-case,  a 
patent  refrigerator,  an  ice  box — call  it 
anything  but  an  incubator,  because,  when 
it  gets  noised  around  that  Mr.  Blank  has 
an  incubator,  and  is  going  to  hatch  chick- 
ens by  steam,  people  will  come  in  droves, 
and  the  services  of  a  policeman  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  mob  from  ruining 
the  grounds  and  playing  smash  with 
things  generally  in  the  rush  and  push  and 
scramble  to  see  how  the  thing  works,  and 
unless  the  machine  is  locked  up  in  a  room 
and  the  key  lost,  the  poor,  perplexed  incu- 
bator man  will  be  kept  busy  from  rosy 
morn  'till  dewy  eve  explaining  the  mys- 
teries of  artificial  incubation  to  the  eager, 
gaping  crowd,  who  won't  know  any  more 
about  it  when  they  leave  than  before  they 
came. 

And  before  the  hatch  is  due,  dozens  of 
people  will  ask  him  every  day,  when  the 
chicks  will  be  out.  They  are  all  going  to 
be  there  then,  sure,  and  will  come  early 
and  stay  all  night  if  necessary  to  see  the 
thing  through.  Of  course  the  children 
must  come  too.  It  will  tickle  the  dear 
little  tads  almost  wild  to  see  the  chicks 
coming  out  of  the  shell,  while  the  in.uba- 
tor  man  opens  the  machine  doors  for  the 
seventieth  time  during  the  day,  and  smil- 
ingly says  :  "  There  now,  children,  don't 
handle  the  eggs  too  much." 

Of  course,  he  talks  smilingly,  for  \  e  was 
a  little  tad  himself,  once  ;  but  deep  down 
in  his  heart  he  feels  like  he  cou'd  bite  a 
very  large  piece  out  of — of  a  strawberry 
shortcake. 
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But,  if  the  chicks  don't  hatch  !  Ye  gods 
and  little  fishes  !  How  people  will  laugh 
and  sneer  at  the  fool  chicken  crank  who 
imagined  he  could  make  a  box  and  a  lot  of 
hot  water  hatch  eggs"jist  like  a  hen." 
His  neighbors  and  friends  will  smile  in  a 
particularly  sarcastic  and  aggravating 
manner  when  they  meet  him,  and  he  will 
be  the  butt  of  their  jests  and  jokes,  and  he 
will  feel  like  braining  somebody. 

"Hallo,  Blank!  when  yo'  going  to 
steam  up  eggs  again?"  "When  you 
going  to  start  your  steam  hatcher?  "  "  The 
steam  box  for  hatching  eggs  didn't  pan 
out,  did  it  Blank?  Well,  I  could  have 
told  you  so.  You  kaint  imitate  the  hen." 
"  Know'd  the  thing  yo'  call  a  hatcher 
wouldn't  h:itch.  Cost  big  money,  too. 
Well,  the  fools  haint  all  dead  yet." 
"  Blank,  I  must  say  you  are  about  the 
blamdest  idiot  in  the  State,  to  try  to  hatch 
eggs  that  sort  o'  way.  It  kaint  be  done, 
an'  I  told  yo'  so  at  the  start." 

These,  and  similar  expressions  he  will 
hear  daily  if  he  makes  a  failure  with  his 
new  hatcher,  until  life  becomes  a  positive 
burden,  and  the  poor  man  wishes  the  incu- 
bator sunk  a  hundred  fathoms  deep  in  the 
ocean. 

And  yet,  no  one  but  himself  is  to  blame. 
If  he  had  got  his  incubator  home  quietly, 
and  urged  his  wife  not  to  mention  it,  and 
locked  it  up  in  a  room  out  of  reach  of  the 
children  and  prying  eyes,  and  kept  quiet 
about  it  himself  instead  of  bragging  about 
having  an  egg  hatcher  in  every  crowd  he 
£ot  into,  the  case  would  be  different. — 
Southern  Fancier . 

 •  

ROUND  OR  SQUARE  ROOSTS. 

"  Isn't  a  small  round  roost,  on  which 
the  chickens  can  cling  tightly,  the  best  ?" 


asked  Grandma  Perkins.  "  That's  the 
only  kind  we  used  when  I  was  a  girl,  but 
my  grandson,  John,  tells  me  they  have  a 
new-fangled  idea  now."  "  Small  round 
roosts,"  replied  the  Judge,  have  ruined 
many  a  fine  chicken.  In  the  majority  of 
instances,  as  you  all  know,  chicken  coops 
are  very  cold,  unless  the  owners  are  con- 
siderate in  the  matter  of  their  fowls'  wel- 
fare. In  clinging  to  these  small  roosts  the 
fowls'  feet  are  ciamped  and  benumbed, 
and  it  takes  a  very  little  nip  from  the  frost 
to  cause  a  bird  to  lose  a  couple  of  toes  01 
even  an  entire  foot,  for  a  frost  bite  is 
seldom  noticeable  until  sloughing  or  bleed- 
ing sets  in.  The  best  roost  is  a  two  by 
four  scantling  turned  flat  side  up,  with  the 
corners  smoothed  off.  On  such  a  roost 
the  chickens  can  squat  down  comfortably 
and  cover  their  feet  and  shanks  with  the 
warm  body  and  breast  feathers." — Farm. 
Stock  and  Heme . 


YOUNG  PULLETS. 

The  pullets  will  grow  faster  when  they 
are  separated  from  the  young  males  than 
when  they  are  allowed  to  run  together. 
In  feeding  the  pullets  it  is  not  necessary  to 
fatten  them,  but  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
growing  condition.  A  mess  of  meat  twice 
a  week  will  assist  them,  but  if  they  are 
kept  with  the  males  the  latter  will  help 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  pullets,  as 
well  as  worry  and  annoy  the  pullets.  The 
obj;ct  should  be  to  have  the  pullets  fully 
grown  by  October,  as  November  is  the 
month  when  they  should  begin  to  lay. 
Stunted  pullets,  or  those  that  do  not  grow, 
should  be  sent  to  market  with  the  young 
males.  If  there  have  been  a  large 
number  of  pullets  hatched,  it  will  pay  to 
look  them  over,  select  the  largest  and  best, 
and  market  the  culls,  so  as  to  provide 
more  room,  and  give  the  selected  pullets  a 
greater  opportunity  to  reach  maturity  be- 
lore  coli  weather  puts  in  an  appearance. 
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"We  do  not  know  anything  about  pet 
stock.   This  is  no  child's  paper. 

"We  know  that  our  readers  are  busy  with 
crops  at  this  season,  but  send  on  your  sub- 
scriptions. 

For  one  dollar*  we  allow  three  sub- 
scribers. For  sixty  cents  we  send  this 
paper  and  a  book. 

Why  is  not  the  goat  and  the  donkey 
scored?  They  belong  in  the  poultry  de- 
partment at  shows. 

No  World's  Fair  Superintendent 
of  poultry  yet,  but  the  swans  and  other 
aquatic  fancy  birds  are  at  Chicago. 

Never  cross  the  breeds  if  you  can  avoid 
it,  but,  should  you  do  so,  always  cross  two 
pure  breeds  together.  Get  away  from  the 
mongrel  as  far  hs  possible. 

"  Feathers  or  no  feathers," — that  is  the 
question  which  is  ransacking  the  breasts  of 
Cochin  breeders.  All  of  this  worry  is  over 
a  few  feathers  on  the  legs. 

Remeaiber  that  you  cannot  get  good 
egg  producers  and  choice  market  fowls  in 
the  same  breed.  Each  breed  has  only  one 
talent  in  which  it  excels. 

The  men  who  manage  our  fall  fairs  need 
education  on  poultry.  Some  of  them  do 
not  even  know  that  a  chicken  deserves  a 
place  on  the  fair  grounds. 

Rub  a  little  sweet  oil  on  the  heads  of 
your  hens.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
result.  It  is  now  the  remedy  for  nearly 
all  the  diseases  of  this  season. 

If  you  believe  that  a  silver  dollar  is 
worth  only  sixty-four  cents,  just  send  them 
to  us.  We  will  redeem  every  one  at  a  hun- 
dred cents,  in  subscriptions.    Try  it. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  writes  us:  "I  see  that 
you  have  Mr.  Boyer  with  you,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  have  m  de  any  mistake  in  your 
man." 

Dow  is  on  deck  again.  This  time  it  is  in 
the  Fanciers'  Beview.  Dow  will  never 
keep  down  as  long  as  he  can  get  into  the 
reading  matter.  Hallida-y  will  break  loose 
next. 

Somebody  declares  Editor  Davis  of  the 
Southern  Fancier  to  be  the  original 
"  Uncle  Rastus,"  but  we  cannot  verify  '.he 
charge.  As  an  editor,  however,  he  is  at  the 
front. 


Although  we  give  methods  for  pre- 
serving eggs,  we  will  frankly  state  that  we 
never  yet  knew  of  anyone  going  into  such  a 
business  who  made  it  pay.  Fresh  eggs 
cannot  be  imitated. 

There  is  "lots  of  trouble  on  the  score 
card  man's  mind."  Scores  don't  tally, 
birds  vary  in  one  hour,  scores  no  longer 
electrify,  and  Sternberg  won't  let  up.  If 
somebody  will  only  get  up  to  Kansas  and 
throttle  Sternberg,  the  rial  might  be 
smooth,  but  Sternberg  \v<  l  '  f  :■"  :i<-\vorth 
a  cent,  and  ilia*,  i.s  v.1:,t  Li)  i-. 


The  Seattle  Poultry  Club  will  give  a 
show  this  winter,  the  date  not  yet  fixed.  It 
proposes  to  form  a  circuit,  and  to  invite  an 
Eastern  judge  to  do  the  work. 

When  your  birds  are  supposed  to  have 
cholera,  just  look  well  for  the  head  lice. 
Your  birds  have  no  lice.  Certainly  not, 
but  look  on  the  heads  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  ■  

The  New  York  city  commission  house 
of  Peck  &  Bevans  has  been  removed  to  33i 
Greenwich  street.  They  make  a  specialty 
of  poultry,  and  advertise  that  fact  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

Don't  try  to  get  an  "all  purpose  "  fowl, 
for  in  aiming  to  get  too  much  in  one  you 
will  get  nothing  at  all.  If  you  desipe  hens 
that  will  lay  themselves  to  death,  you  must 
be  satisfied  to  make  some  sacrifices. 

The  article,  "  Value  of  Hen  Manure,"  is 
going  the  rounds,  credited  to  Farm  and 
Home.  It  w  as  stolen  deliberately,  and,  if 
that  paper  gave  it  as  original,  it  is  guilty  of 
doing  more  than  we  expected. 

Three  papers  for  one  dollar,  viz.: 
Poultry  Keeper,  Farm  Poultry  and 
Fanciers'  Beview.  Or  you  may  select  the 
Southern  Fancier  or  Fanciers'  Month'y, 
the  latter  being  a  California  paper. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  the  gate  money 
of  county  fairs  to  go  to  some  rich  man's 
fine  horse  while  the  poor  man's  fowls  will 
be  crowing  in  a  back  shed,  in  company  with 
pigeons,  white  mice,  and  other  "pet" 
stock.  ■  

Keep  this  issue.  You  might  search  every 
book  store  in  the  country  and  not  find  as 
much  on  preserving  eggs  as  we  give  in  this 
number.  All  the  known  methods  are  pre- 
sented. It  is  the  third  time  we  have  given 
the  article.  

All  the  "logic"  in  favor  of  securing 
prize  winners  by  breeding  male  and  female 
Plymouth  Rocks  alike  in  color  is  all  moon- 
shine, and  all  the  side  allusions,  by  way  of 
embellishment,  to  White Birminghains,  and 
other  ancient  breeds,  will  not  alter  the  case. 

The  poultry  department  of  the  Southern 
Planter,  Richmond,  Va.,  is  a  credit  to  that 
journal.  Mr.  J.  F.  Jackson,  the  editor,  is 
working  hard  to  advance  the  poultry  in- 
terests in  that  section.  He  is  an  admirer  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  offers  it  as  a 
club  with  the  Planter. 

The  Langshan  Club  desires  its  members, 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  Lang- 
sbans,  to  write  short  articles  and  forward 
the  same  to  W.  M.  Hughes,  Newport,  R.  I., 
a  premium  of  ten  dollars  being  offered  for 
the  most  practical  article.  All  articles 
should  be  in  by  August  loth. 

Our  two  Yankee  editors,  up  in  New 
England,  are  finding  errors  in  the  journals 
they  edit,  each  looking  for  mistakes  made 
by  the  other.  Well,  errors  are  common. 
If  anyone  finds  any  errors  in  this  paper, 
we  will  consider  it  a  favor  to  inform  us. 
They  get  in,  too,  sometimes,  and  the  type 
makes  us  say  many  things  that  we  do  not 
mean.  As  long  as  we  give  plain  "chicken 
talk,"  however,  our  readers  will  not  care 
for  a  fewr  errors. 

A  noted  judge  states:  "When  Mr.  

scores  a  pen  of  White  Leghorns  one  week 
and  I  score  them  the  next  week  with  in  one- 
eighth  of  a  point  of  him,  you  must  have 
poor  judgment  if  you  condemn  the  judg- 
ing." Tne  above  remark  was  in  the  Poul- 
try Herald,  and  we  withhold  the  names. 
It  is  easy  enough  for  judges  to  come  within 
an  eighth  of  a  point  on  a  White  Leghorn,  in 
the  total.  But  always  look  at  the  sections, 
and  the  "  one-eighth "  (if  there  is  such  a 
thing)  does  not  fill  in  to  make  the  two  cards 
harmonious. 

McFettridge's  book  is  for  sale  by  us. 
It  gives  information  about  the  temperature 
for  hatching,  moisture,  ventilation,  how  to 
trim  the  lamp,  time  card  for  incubators, 
brooding  small  chicks,  food  and  care  of 
ducks  for  breeders,  feeding  hens  for  hatch- 
ing eggs,  eggs  for  hatching,  how  to  feed 
little  chicks,  how  to  feed  young  ducks, 
how  to  dress  ducks  for  market,  how  t> 
dress  young  chickens,  the  incubator  house, 
brooder  house,  celery  for  feeding  ducks, 
short  notes,  economy,  sanitary  conditions 
and  medicines.   Price,  fifty  centy  per  copy. 


"Profitable  Poultry  Farming"  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer, 
price  twenty-five  cents,  which  is  for  sale  by 
us.  He  is  also  author  of  "All  About 
Broilers  and  Market  Poultry  Generally," 
and  the  book  will  be  found  well  worth  the 
price.  He  states  facts  just  as  he  has  met 
them  on  his  farm. 

Messrs.  Sternberg  and  Blunck,  in 
the  Fanciers'1  Journal,  hit  the  "value  of 
the  score  card  "  a  blow  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Of  course  it  will  be  consid- 
ered as  the  work  of  the  "opponents,"  but 
facts  are  not  easily  ridiculed.  A  little  more 
Sternberg  and  an  additional  Blunck  will 
place  the  ridicule  on  the  other  side. 

The  A.  P.  A.  should  have  more  men  like 
Mr.  George  O.  Brown.  The  Southern  mem- 
bers wish  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  Secre- 
tary, but  he  plainly  states  that  he  will  not 
work,  ask,  plead,  or  pull  wires  for  any 
office,  or  be  connected  with  any  faction  or 
clique.  If  he  accepts  the  office  it  must  first 
seek  him.  AYe  admire  Mr.  Brown  for  the 
position  he  takes.  Now  is  the  time  to  heal 
all  animosities  and  destroy  all  factions. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  lit  his  pipe,  and  sat 
back  in  his  chair,  in  order  to  read  of  the 
trials  of  Editor  Hamilton  in  regard  to  the 
errors  said  to  be  found  in  the  N.E.  Fancier 
by  Editor  Hunter.  Uncle  Mike  read  the  ar- 
ticle and  remarked :  "If  Hamilton  has  to 
set  up  all  of  the  type  for  his  paper,  read 
the  proofs,  sweep  out  the  office,  do  all  the 
job  work,  kick  the  press,  aud  pi  iy  with  the 
baby,  too,  then  I'll  be  switched  if  I  believe 
he  ever  looks  at  a  chicken."  The  above  re- 
mark of  Uncle  Mike  was  because  Editor 
Hamilton  stated  that  uncle  Mike  raised 
corn  for  hogs. 


BROODER  HOUSES. 

Brooder  houses  are  not  now  in  operation, 
and  it  is  useless  to  visit  them  at  this  season. 
From  now  until  winter,  broilers  will  be  in 
little  demand.  Large  chicks,  of  about  three 
pounds  weight  (not  larger),  will  bring  the 
best  prices.  Do  not  keep  the  cockerels  too 
long,  or  they  will  sell  as  adults. 


SELL  FOWLS  IN  THE  FALL. 

If  you  bought  eggs  of  pure-bred  fowls 
last  spring,  and  have  something  to  spare, 
the  fall  is  the  time  to  advertise  fowls.  A 
little  two-line  or  three-line  advertisement 
will  cost  you  but  a  small  sum,  aud  will  eu- 
able  you  to  sell  your  surplus.  This  re- 
minds us  that  now  is  the  time  to  buy  pure- 
bred fowls.  From  this  month  until  Octo- 
ber or  November  the  yards  of  the  breeders 
will  be  full,  and  they  will  gladly  reduce 
stock  at  less  than  regular  prices.  Now  is 
the  time  to  buy,  aud  now  is  the  time  to  sell. 
No  one  desires  to  keep  too  many  fowls  on 
hand  over  winter. 

FREEZING  OF  THE  COMBS. 

Some  time  ago  we  requested  our  readers 
to  make  experiments  with  rose-comb  and 
singla-comb  fowls,  wTith  the"  view  of  testing 
the  effects  of  extreme  cold  •  on  the  combs . 
Mr.  W.  Stellwagen,  of  Garden,  Mich.,  who 
gave  the  matter  his  attention,  relates  his 
experience  as  follows: 

Having  noticed  a  number  of  articles  from 
the  editor  to  the  effect  that  a  single-comb 
fowl  would  stand  as  much  cold  as  a  rose- 
comb,  without  the  comb  freezing,  I  con- 
cluded to  test  the  matter  myself,  which  I 
did  the  past  winter.  As  the  result  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  in  cold  lo- 
calities, I  herewith  present  it.  I  placed  a 
number  of  fowls  with  single  combs  in  a  pen 
of  rose-combs  of  the  same  variety.  They 
had  the  same  chance  in  every  way,  and 
were  just  as  healthy  when  put  in.  The 
tips  of  each  single  comb  were  frozen,  while 
the  rose-combs  were  not  touched  at  all. 
The  result  has  fully  satisfied  me  of  the 
superiority  of  rose-over  single-combs  for 
climates  as  severe  as  ours,  for  the  rose- 
combs  gave  excellent  results  in  egg  pro 
duction  the  whole  season,  while  the  singles 
were  obliged  to  stop  laying  several  times 
on  account  of  their  combs  chilling  from  our 
twenty-five  degrees  below  zero  weather. 
None  of  these  fowls  were  outside  of  the 
house  all  winter. 

The  above  information  is  valuable  in 
showing  that  if  eggs  are  desired  during  the 
winter  the  fowls  should  be  so  protected  as 
to  prevent  their  combs  from  freezing,  as 
hens  will  not  lay  when  injured  by  the  frost. 
It  is  true  that  "twenty-five  degrees  below 
zero"  is  not  often  met,  but  the  protection 


will  be  economy  of  food  as  well  as  more 
eggs.  There  are  those,  however,  whe 
claim  that  the  rose-combs  have  no  advan- 
tage, and  for  that  reason  we  desired  our 
readers  to  test  the  matter,  and  report  their; 
results. 


KEROSENE  EMULSION  AND  LICE. 

Some  of  our  readers  desire  us  to  lepeafr 
the  kerosene  emulsion,  which  formula  we- 
have  frequently  given.  There  are  several 
methods  given,  the  following  being  accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Riley: 

Soap  Half  pound- 
Kerosene  Two  gallons- 
Water  One  gallon- 
Use  hard  soap,  cut  into  slices,  and' 
boil  it  in  the  water  until  the  soap  is  dis- 
solved. Add  the  boiling  solution  of  soap 
(away  from  the  fire)  to  the  kerosene,  and. 
churn  the  mixture  by  means'  of  a  force^ 
pump  and  a  spraying  nozzle  for  five  or  ten 
minutes.  The  emulsion,  if  perfect,  forms  a. 
cream  which  thickens  on  cooling,  and. 
should  adhere  without  oiliness  to  the  sur- 
face of  glass.  Dilute, before  using,  one  part 
of  the  emulsion  with  nine  parts  of  water.. 
The  above  formula  gives  three  gallons  of! 
emulsion,  and  makes,  when  diluted,  thirty 
gallons  of  wash.  A  frequent  cause  of  fail- 
ure is  the  attempt  to  form  an  emulsion  by 
churning  together  a  small  quantity  of  ker- 
osene and  a  large  quantity  of  dilutent. 
Only  a  very  unstable  compound  is  thus- 
formed.  The  very  essence  of  the  process, 
requires  that  the  oil  shall  be  broken  dowm 
by  driving  into  union  with  it  a  smaller,  or 
at  most,  an  equal  quantity  of  the  emulsify- 
ing solution ;  after  which,  if  a  genuine 
emulsion  is  formed,  it  may  be  diluted  to- 
any  extent  with  water.  No  insecticide  is- 
equal  to  the  kerosene  emulsion  against  lice- 
It  is  much  more  important  to  make  the 
treatment  thorough  than  it  is  to  have  a 
strong  emulsion.  Atwopercent  emulsion 
is  as  strong  as  ever  need  be  used  against 
plant  lice  if  the  application  be  thoroughly 
made.  Much  weaker  emulsions  have  given 
good  results. 

WHAT  IS  CHOLERA. 

TVe  claim  that  cholera  is  a  rare  disease,, 
and  that  what  is  known  (or  styled)  as 
cholera  is  really  indigestion  or  the  result  of 
over-feeding.  Roup  is  also  mistaken  for 
cholera  at  times.  Cholera  always  kills 
quickly,  and  is  also  accompanied  by  intense 
thirst.  "More  fowls,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
Wisconsin  Farmer,  "are  buried  from  sup- 
posed cases  of  cholera  than  by  the  dread  dis- 
ease itself.  Cholera  is  of  miasmatic  origin,, 
epidemic  and  very  contagious.  Probably 
the  principal  cause  of  the  disease  is  over- 
crowding, the  keeping  of  too  many  fowls 
in  one  place,  which  causes  bad  sanitary 
management.  Unwholesome  food  is  also  a 
cause.  Ward,  in  his  book,  says:  'The 
symptoms  of  chicken  cholera  are  not  well 
understood  by  the  people  generally,  aud  it 
is  probable  that  some  men  have  that  dis- 
ease on  the  brain ;  so  much  so  that,  when- 
ever they  lose  fowls  by  any  unusual  disease 
that  they  do  not  understand,  they  attribute 
their  death  to  cholera  Many  fowls  go  to 
their  grave  (so  to  speak)  by  other  diseases 
and  cholera  i.s  blamed  for  sending  them 
there.'  A  fowl  that  is  afflicted  with  cholera 
has  a  dejected,  sleepy  and  drooping  look, 
and  does  not  plume  itself.  It  has  a  great 
thirst,  and  its  gait  is  slow ;  it  gapes  often. 
In  some  cases  the  fowl  becomes  very  weak, 
stagger;  and  falls  over.  The  comb  and 
wattles  turn  either  a  pale  or  a  dark  eolor- 
Diarrhcea  sets  in,  the  discharge  being  either 
of  a  greenish  color,  or  something  similar  to- 
sulphur  and  water.  Later  on  it  becomes 
thin  and  frothy:  Then  comes  general  pros- 
tration, the  crop  fills  with  wind  and 
mucous,  the  food  is  not  digested,  the  breath- 
ing is  heavy  and  quick,the  eyes  close  aud  the 
fowl  dies.  An  autopsy  held  on  a  fowl  that 
died  of  cholera  will  sbowrfbe  gizzard  filled 
with  dried  up  food,  or  greenish  matter, 
aud  the  crop  inflated  with  sour  mucous 
and  food.  The  liver  will  be  enlarged  and 
flabby,  and  so  tender  that  it  will  mash  in 
the  hand,  and  much  conjested.  The  crop 
and  the  intestines  are  inflamed,  the  latter 
filled  with  a  greenish  matter.  Sometimes 
the  heart  is  also  enlarged.  Unless  the  case 
does  not  show  these  symptoms  it  is  no  well, 
defined  case  of  cholera." 
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We  otter  a  new  method  of  learning  the 
guitar  or  banjo,  the  plaee  for  fingering  being 
marked  so  plainly  as  to  enable  one  to  learn 
an  accompaniment  in  a  few  hours,  without 
a  teacher.  The  price  of  the  book  is  fifty 
cents,  but  we  offer  it,  aud  the  Poultry 
Keeper  one  year,  for  eighty  cents.  The 
method  is  entirely  different  from  any  other, 
as  it  shows  where  to  pick  the  strings,  how 
to  make  the  notes,  and  how  accompani- 
ments are  produced. 

READ  THIS  TWICE. 

We  do  not  sell  birds,  eggs,  thermometers, 
incubators,  or  any  article  advertised  by  our 
advertisers.  We  have  no  list  of  commission 
merchants,  and  have  no  way  of  learning 
who  they  are.  We  aim  to  secure  reliable 
advertisers,  however,  and  we  receive  but 
few  complaints.  Don't  write  us  for  prices 
of  birds  or  eggs . 

COLD  STORAGE. 

Pack  the  eggs  in  wooden  eases  in  excel- 
sior. Have  nothing  near  the  eggs  that  will 
decay,  and  use  only  fresh  eggs.  An  ice- 
house, refrigerator,  or  any  kind  of  cold 
storage  will  answer.  About  thirty-four 
degrees  is  the  temperature  usually  used, 
but  w?  believe  forty  degrees  better.  Eggs 
should  be  kept  as  near  to  the  freezing 
point  as  possible  without  being  subject  to 
cold  that  will  freeze  them. 

THE  PIGEON, 

We  wish  again  to  say  that  this  is  a  poultry 
journal.  We  take  no  interest  in  pigions. 
We  regard  pigeons  as  an  evil.  They  carry 
lice  and  disease  from  one  poultry  yard  to 
another,  steal  their  food  from  the  troughs 
of  the  neighbors,  and  ure  a  nuisance  to  any 
section.  They  may  be  profitable,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  to  some,  but  we  prefer 
that  their  merits  be  extolled  in  some  other 
journal.  Space  with  us  is  too  valuable  to 
waste  on  pigeons. 

COMPARISON  AND  SCORING. 

The  question  whether  a  bird  should  be 
"scored"  by  giving  value  to  the  different 
sections  of  the  body,  or  compared  with 
other  birds  on  exhibition,  is  one  that  is  be- 
ing discussed.  Scoring  is  well  enough  if 
correct  scoring  could  be  practiced.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  honesty  of  judges,  but 
believe  it  impossible  for  them  to  give  a  cor- 
rect score.  True,  comparison  may  not  be 
better  in  certain  respects,  but  the  score 
card  system  permits  of  fictitious  values, 
and  gives  a  bird  notoriety  that  is  not  de- 
served. Birds  vary,  and  they  cannot  be 
perfect.  The  score  card  goes  too  high  in 
the  nineties  to  create  confidence.  No  bird 
ean  score  ninety  if  correctly  judged. 

THREE  EGGS  A  DAY. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  how  quickly  one 
reports  a  monstrosity,  and  it  often  happens 
that  a  boast  is  made  of  something  that 
should  really  be  concealed.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Yard  a  reader  reports  three 
2ggs  a  day,  as  follows: 

"I  have  a  Heathwood  Game  hen  that  laid 
sue  hard-shelled  and  two  thin-shelled  eggs 
in  one  day,  and  a  very  large  double-yolked 
egg  at  4:00  o'clock  p.  m.  next  day.  This  is 
no  mistake,  as  she  was  penned  alone.  Same 
ben  has  laid  this  spring  six  double-yolked 
eggs,  averaging  three  and  one-half  ounces 
each." 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  doubt  the 
claim.  Any  hen  can  be  made  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  when  oue  lays  an  egg 
weighing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  same  cause.  The  hen  was  too 
fat.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  A  very  fat 
hen  lays  eggs  of  abnormal  size  because  her 
condition  is  such  that  she  cannot  do  other- 
wise, and  she  is  really  of  but  little  value,  as 
she  lays  but  few  eggs.  Fat  hens  also  lay 
eggs  with  thin  shells,  or  without  shell,  and 
they  are  also  more  subject  to  diseases  than 
other  fowls. 


thing.  Brown  Leghorns  may  also  be  put  in 
the  same  class.  If  we  are  to  refer  per- 
sonally we  will  name  Messrs.  Newton 
Adams,  Sherman  Hartwell,  and  James 
Forsyth  as  authorities.  Even  the  assertion 
of  Mr.  Felch,  promulgated  years  ago,  and 
now  endorsed  by  Mr.  Pierce.that  Plymouth 
Eocks  correctly  mated  for  the  show  room 
will  produce  exhibition  m  iles  and  females, 
rests  on  the  original  assertion  of  Mr.  Felch 
only,  and  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  We 
know  of  what  we  claim,  as  we  bred  them 
for  fifteen  years  at  one  time,  and  made  a 
test  of  the  matter,  procuring  high-scoring 
birds  for  that  purpose  as  well  as  breeding 
irom  our  own  stock.  Mr.  Felch's  book  is 
full  of  "  matings,'"  and  ho  has  admitted 
publicly  that  he  uses  disqualified  birds  in 
order  to  secure  prize  winners. 

It  will  not  do  to  go  back  to  the  columns 
of  t lie  Gazette  to  show  our  position,  as  we 
may  prove  more  than  would  be  desired  by 
the  editor,  and  when  he  attempts  to  refute 
the  claim  that  show  birds  are  not  always 
mated  for  breeding,  or  that  two  yards  are 
not  required  to  produce  correctly  marked 
males  and  females,  he  is  undertaking  a  hard 
task,  as  stern  fads  do  not  support  him  con- 
clusively. 


FACTS  ARE  STUBBORN. 

Our  good  friend,  Editor  Pierce,  of  the 
Fanciers'  Gazette,  denies  point  blank  that 
that  two  matings  are  necessary  to  produce 
male  and  female  exhibition  bird*.  We  will 
remind  bim  that  ti  e  leading  breeder  of 
Dark  Brahmas  does  not  breed  his  females 
from  the  same  pen  from  which  the  males 
come,  and  the  greatest  of  winners  with 
Partridge  Cochins  will  affirm  the  same 


MISTAKES  WITH  POULTRY. 

Mistakes  cause  all  the  failures  with 
poultry.  The  Southern  Cultivator  makes 
some  excellent  points  on  the  subject,  which 
.are  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  a  daily  occur- 
rence to  economize,  but  such  economy  as  is 
sometimes  practiced  is  really  extravagance. 
Here  are  the  remarks : 

"The  man  who  puts  fifteen  eggs  under  a 
hen,  instead  of  eleven  or  thirteen,  so  as  to 
make  sure  of  a  good  lot  of  chicks,  wants 
more  than  he  will  get.  We  don't  like  to 
deal  with  that  kind  of  a  person  because  he 
displays  greediness  in  the  first  place  and 
lack  of  good  chicken  sense  in  the  second 
place.  A  hen  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
hatch  more  chickens  from  thirteen  eggs 
than  from  fifteen  eggs, simply  from  the  fact 
that  not  more  than  oue  or  two  hens  in  a 
dozen  ordinary  farmyard  hens  are  large 
enough  to  cover  nftean  eggs. 

"Another  mistake  consists  in  consolidat- 
ing broods  by  giving  all  the  chickens  to  one 
hen  when  two  or  more  hatch  at  the  same 
time.  Don't  do  it.  It  may  seem  all  right, 
but  it  is  all  wrong.  In  warm,  dry  weather, 
the  large  broods  may  do  fairly  well,  but 
just  let  a  rainy,  chilly  spell  come  along  and 
then  see  how  fast  the  small  r  and  weaker 
ones  drop  out  of  the  race.  Let  each  hen 
have  her  chickens.  It  would  be  much  bet- 
ter and  the  chickens  would  grow  faster  aud 
larger  if  each  brood  consisted  of  only  seven 
or  eight  chickens.  There  is  no  disguising 
the  fact  that  the  secret  of  success  in  poultry 
keeping  consists  in  keeping  all  flocks 
small. 

"The  person  who  advocates  putting  100 
or  200  little  chickens  all  in  one  bunch  in  a 
brooder  knows  nothing  about  the  necessity 
to  observe  natural  conditions  in  poultry 
raising.  Nature  intended  for  a  hen  to  sit 
on  a  small  number  of  eggs  and  to  care  for  a 
small  number  of  chickens  only,  and  nature 
never  intended  for  100  hens  to  run,  eat  and 
roost  together,nor  100  chickens  to  be  penned 
up  ogether." 

To  use  too  many  eggs  for  one  hen  is  to 
save  the  time  of  an  extra  lien, but  it  is  a  loss 
of  some  of  the  chicks,  and  when  a  hen  is 
compelled  to  hover  m  re  chicks  than  can 
find  standing  room  under  her,  some  of  the 
chicks  will  perish.  Never  try  to  economize 
in  space,  nor  aim  to  accomplish  more  than 
is  within  the  bounds  of  capacity. 

TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

We  have  always  refrained  from  giving 
advice  that  makes  the  poultry  business  ap- 
pear as  if  one  had  a  lifetime,  with  no 
work  to  do,  to  engage  in  raising  fowls. 
The  following  from  the  Poultry  Bulletin, 
is  a  reminder  that  some  kinds  of  advice  is 
not  easy  to  follow,    ft  says: 

"Peel  three  or  four  onions  and  chop  them 
up  with  a  cutting  knife  in  a  wooden  bowl 
for  your  fowls.  Onions  are  one  of  the  most 
healthy  vegetables  to  feed  poultry  raw. 
Some  poultrymen  give  each  pen  of  fowls  a 
raw  onion  every  day,  and  say  that  while 
they  practice  this  tiiey  have  never  had  a 
sick  fowl." 

Now,  who  has  time  to  sit  down  and  "peel 
three  or  four  onions,"  and  then  chop  them. 
The  cost  of  the  onions,  and  the  labor,  would 
be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  eccgs.  One 
might  as  well  skin  the  angle  worms  for  the 
chicks,  or  sift  the  meal  for  his  cow.  When 
a  poultry  man  has  to  peel  onions  for 
poultry,  parch  the  corn,  or  mash  the  pota- 
toes, be  might  as  weli  conclude  that  he  is 
fooling  away  his  time.  The  above  also 
states  that  "onions  are  one  of  the  most 
healthy  vegetables  to  feed  poultry  raw, 


and  that  a  "raw  onion  every  day"  given 
each  pen,  when  practiced  by  poultrymen, 
lessens  sickness.  Well,  that  depends  on  the 
size  of.the  onion,  and  even  if  as  large  as  a 
pumpkin  we  doubt  if  it  will  prove  a  safe- 
guard against  roup  or  over  feeding  of  grain. 

Why  a  "wooden"  bowl  should  be  used 
we  cannot  surmise.  Some  persons  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
onion  need  not  be  chopped  at  all,  especially 
if  it  is  boiled,  and  a  bill  of  fare  might  be 
hung  against  the  fence,  by  which  onions 
might  he  ordered  peeled,  unpoeled,  boiled, 
fried,  roasted,  or  on  the  half  shell. 

But  the  recommendation  may  apply  to  a 
small  flock.  The  man  who  has  a  chicken 
farm  would  have  to  employ  a  force  of 
peelers,  and  his  onions  would  be  costly.  In 
place  of  potatoes  he  might  try  Saratoga 
chips,  and  on  Sundays  labor  could  be  saved 
by  using  canned  lobster  or  sardines,  as 
peeled  onions  might  effect  the  eyes  aud 
bring  tears. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAN  POULTRY- 
MEN. 

The  League  of  American  Poultrymen  was 
organized  with  the  view  of  accomplishing 
something,  that  something  being  the  fixing 
cf  the  dates  of  shows,  and  a  certain  sum  of 
money  was  contributed  by  those  who  be- 
came members. 

We  have  been  asked  to  suggest  what 
should  be  done.  If  the  object  was  to  fix 
dates  of  shows  then  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  do  so.  If  invitations  were  not  sent 
out  with  the  view  of  attempting  to  secure 
the  endorsement  of  the  poultry  associa- 
tions such  should  have  been  done,  and  a 
meeting  should  have  been  called  for  this 
year. 

We  have  always  claimed  that  clubs  and 
other  associations  of  the  kind  would  be 
short-lived,  and  our  belief  rested  on  the 
fact  that  there  was  too  much  "man  wor- 
ship" mixed  up  with  them.  That  is,  in- 
stead of  having  the  most  capable  man  at  the 
head  the  honor  would  be  given  to  some  mil. 
lionaire  whose  chief  recommendation  was 
the  fact  that  he  had  plenty  of  wealth, 
although  so  far  as  financial  assistance  to  the 
club  of  which  he  was  the  head  was  con- 
cerned he  stood  on  a  par  with  him  who 
could  subscribe  but  the  lone  dollar,  while 
the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  the  club 
was  no  better  in  the  millionaire  hands  than 
with  others. 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time  the  same  man 
was  president  of  three  different  clubs,  and 
yet  he  did  not  seek  the  positions,  the  mem- 
bers simply  honoring  him  because  he  was 
wealthy.  They  respected  his  pocketbook 
more. than  they  did  themselves,  for  there 
was  no  reason  for  givinghim  the  position  in 
preference  to  men  who  had  given  hard 
work  to  the  poultry  interests.  For 
years  the  worship  of  the  pocket-book  had 
much  to  do  with  selecting  the  officers  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  but  such  is  not  so  much  the 
governing  factor  at  present. 

We  do  not  believe  that  all  of  the  respec- 
table men  must  necessarily  be  wealthy,  and 
we  take  no  stock  in  man  worship.  The 
League  has  tried  the  experiment  of  a 
wealthy  man  as  President  Now  let  it  try 
some  other  kind  of  a  man,  and  aim  to  ac- 
complish its  objects.  The  present  presi- 
dent did  not  seek  the  office,  did  not  desire 
it,  and  did  not  expect  it.  He  was  simply 
put  in  by  those  who  fancy  that  no  club  or 
association  can  be  successful  unless  patron- 
ized by  men  of  wealth,  and  that  such  men 
should  be  honored  and  worshipped.  For 
our  part  we  will  say— away  with  such 
snobbery. 

BOOKS  AT  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five 
cents  in  stamps  : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  August.  1885, 
Sept.  ,  1890;  June,  1831,  and  June,  1892,  the 
latter  lull  of  illustrations. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese 
(description).    Sept.,  188(5. 

Plane-;  a  Broiler  House.  Br«  eds  of  Ducks. 
The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup  Cure 
Oct..  18SI5. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov. , 
18S6. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886. 


Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887,  and 
March,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.    March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,seven  columns.  March, 
1892. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated).  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultrv  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound  "Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs, 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scabby- 
Legs.  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A. 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).    Nov.,  18S7. 

Prices  for  tho  whole  year,  two  years; 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  vear,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.     Feb.,   1888.    Also  April,  1892... 

Poultry  Homes.  April,  1887;  Oct  ,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  rive   columns.    Mai  . 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  Svstem.  August, 
and  Dec. ,  1893. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The" 
Ferrett   Feeding    for    Eggs.   Sept.,  1888. 

Description  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Langshans, 
Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Five 
columns.  How  to  Place  the  Thermometer, 
(illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Food.  Condition  Pow- 
ders. A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Compass 
Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding,  with  tables 
and  proportions.    Oct.  1891. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations).  Aug. 
1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two  books  are 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raisine  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this.  Clover 
Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cutter).  The 
Wvandotte.  Fertilization  of  Eggs.  Scor- 
ing Games.   1889. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.   Aug.,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
librarv  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  §5flL 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.,  1891. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains  other 
valuable  iuforination  also.  The  subjects 
named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  reference. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
Appliances.  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving  Eggs, 
Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points  on 
Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and  some 
others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price,  as 
there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number. 


RATS  IN  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

When  a  rat  effects  an  entrance  so  as  to  be 
able  to  come  from  some  secure  place  and 
depredate  on  yoting  chicks  or  ducks,  it  can 
destroy  so  much  as  to  render  the  work  of  a 
whole  season  profitless.  No  matter  where 
the  rat  may  be  it  must  be  caught  or  killed. 
Traps  are  useless,  some  imes,  and  the 
placing  of  poisons  or  alkalies  in  the  holes 
may  be  of  no  avail.  If  the  hole  is  found, 
plenty  of  boiling  water  poured  therein  may 
cause  the  rat  to  come  out,  but  in  that  case 
a  good  dog  must  be  ready  for  him,  aud  as 
there  are  often  several  holes  of  egress,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  rat  can  only  come 
out  in  one  direction.  If  the  water  does  not 
bring  him  out,  put  plenty  of  ground  caustic 
soda  (concentrated  lye)  or  potash  in  all 
the  holes.  Use  it  dry,  as  it  will  readily  ab- 
sorb moisture.  If  poison  is  tried,  first  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  rats  by  feeding  them 
at  several  places.  They  may  not  touch  the 
feed  at  first,  but  after  awhile  they  will 
expect  it.  Place  the  feed  for  them  reg- 
ularly where  they  can  get  it.  and  cont  inue 
it  for  several  weeks,  if  necessary,  and 
when  you  are  satisfied  that  they  are  no 
longer  suspicious,  then  put  poison  in  the 
food,  and  the  chances  are  that  all  the  rats 
in  the  neighborhood  will  be  killed,  or  those 
escaping  death  will  hastily  leave. 


DISINFECTING  FOUL  PLACES. 

The  Boston  Scientific  Xews  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  at  this  season  of 
getting  rid  of  all  vile  smells  about  dwell- 
ings, and  makes  this  practical  suggestion: 
The  article  commonly  used  to  disinfect  foul 
places  is  chloride  of  lime,  but  in  reality  it 
is  not  of  much  value.  It  may,  and  gener- 
ally does,  remove  bad  smells,  hut  the  cause 
still  remains,  as  the  chloride  simply  de- 
stroys the  gaseous  emanations.  The  much 
advertised  disinfectants  are  usually  catch- 
penny nostrums  and  unworthy  of  notice. 
One  of  the  very  best  known  disinfectants  is 
old  fashioned  " copperas,"  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  which  can  be  had  very  cheap.  A  bar- 
rel of  copperas  would  probably  weigh  300 
pounds,  aud  can  bt.  purchased  at  wholesale 
price  at  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound. 
And  every  family  ought,  especially  in  warm 
weather,  to  have  a  supp'v  of  it  on  hand.  A 
couple  of  handfuls  of  copperas  thrown  into 
a  bucket  of  water  will  soon  dissolve,  and  it 
can  then  be  used  freely,  and  is  a  valuable 
disinfectant.  The  best  plan  is  to  fill  a  half 
barrel  or  keg  with  water,  and  suspend 
within  it  a  moderate  sized  basketful  of 
copperas.  In  this  way  it  dissolves  more 
rapidly  than  when  thrown  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wooden  vessel,  and  thus  a  supply  is  al- 
wavs  at  hand  readv  for  use. 
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AN  INCUBATOR  SAFETY  LAMP. 

To  prevent  a  lamp  from  becoming  over- 
heated, the  designs  in  this  issue  are  given, 
from  Capt.  Philips,  of  Chicago.  An  incu- 
bator lamp  differs  from  one  sitting  on  a 
iteble,  in  not  having  a  free  draught  direct 
ifrom  the  top,  as  the  heat  must  be  conducted 
rinto  the  incubator ;  hence,  they  sometimes 
become  warmer  than  is  desired. 

The  originator,  who  uses  it,  states  that  the 
'  heat  of  the  lamp  (5)  and  wick  tube  (3)  unite 
•at  the  base  of  the  burner,  water  snrround- 
iug  them,  vapor  being  generated,  which 
unites  with  the  flame  heat,  and  gives  greater 
warmth.  The  description  is  as  follows: 
The  reservoir  for  water  (1)  reaches  up  to 
ttlie  crown  of  the  burner,  keeping  the  oil 
tank  ('.>)  cool,  and  also  cools  the  wick  (3). 
Four  one-eighth -inch  tubes  to  the  wick  (3) 
supplies  it  with  oil.  The  burner  and  chim- 
ney is  shown  at  5.  The  cost  of  constructing 
such  a  lamp  is  less  than  one  dollar.  We 
have  not  tested  the  lamp,  and  know  noth- 
ing of  its  merits,  but  the  originator  claims 
that  it  is  not  only  cheap  but  safe  and  relia- 
ble, as  he  has  used  it  for  several  seasons.  x 

FEEDING  SELECT  FOODS. 

Because  clover  is  sug=ested  as  food  for 
laying  hens,there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  substituted  for  all  other  foods.  Clover 
is  really  a  food  that  should  be  given  as  an 
assistant  to  the  ^rain.  Too  much  grain  is 
heating  and  fattening,  yet  a  laying  hen  re- 
quires grain  and  plenty  of  it,  as  she  is  com- 
pelled to  produce  something.  Meat  is  a 
food  that  is  of  very  valuable  service  to  lay- 
ing hens,  yet  it  should  not  be  fed  too  lib- 
erally, as  a  hen  cannot  thrive  on  meat  exclu- 
sively any  more  than  she  can  on  gram  or 
on  clover.  There  is  an  end  to  all  excesses. 
"We  have  seen  hens  lay  wonderfully  on  corn, 
the  corn  being  supplied  liberally,  but  they 
reach  a  point  when  they  become  very  fat, 
and  corn  no  longer  answers  their  purpose. 
They  then  require  some  other  food-  some- 
thing that  contains  less  fat  and  more  egg- 
producing  elements.  As  pullets,  and  before 
reaching  maturity,  they  did  not  fail  on  corn 
as  their  bodily  wants  utilized  more  corn 
than  when  they  matured;  but  as  the  de- 
mands of  growth  ceased,  the  tendency  to 
fatten  increased.  "We  find  no  fault  with  the 
feeding  of  corn.  Corn  is  the  staple  crop  of 
America,  and  no  amount  of  argument  will 
convince  farmers  that  it  is  not  excellent  for 
fowls,  which  is  a  well-known  fact, yet  better 
results  will  be  obtained  on  a  variety  of  food 
at  all  seasons  than  on  some  exclusive  ar- 
ticle. "When  farmers  secure  eggs  on  certain 
foods,  they  will  not  listen  ton  change;  but 
if  the  farmers  would  keep  accounts  of  tneir 
expenses,  they  would  learn  that  there  are 
fifty-two  weeks'  comparison  to  be  made  in 
each  year  in  order  to  determine  whether 
any  particular  food  is  profitable  or  not. 
The  profits  may  be  large  for  a  week  or  a 
month,  yet  but  a  small  profit  for  a  year 
may  be  the  result.  Experiments  with 
foods  would  be  of  advantage. 


OBJECT  LESSONS  TO  BEGINNERS. 

Every  beginner  who  contemplates  keep- 
ing poultry  should  begin  at  the  .bottom, 
with  a  few  hens.  He  will  then  have  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  their  habits  and  of 
noticing  those  details  so  essential  to  suc- 
cess. In  other  words,  as  no  beginner  can 
expect  to  make  a  success  from  the  start,  it 
is  cheaper  for  him  to  suffer  a  loss  from  a 
few  hens  and  a  small  flock  than  to  incur 
risk  with  more.  Another  object  lesson  is 
the  management  of    a  small  incubator. 

Nothing  will  assist  in  teaching  a  beginner 
how  to  manage  a  flock  or  how  to  raise  early 
chicks  for  the  market  so  well  as  the  careful 
and  daily  observation  of  an  incubator,  in 
which  every  process  of  hatching  is  revealed, 
and  by  the  handling  and  personal  manage- 
ment of  the  brood  in  a  brooder,  all  the 
methods  of  feeding  will  be  resorted  to,  and, 
even  if  failure  results,  the  information 
gained  will  not  only  be  valuable,  but  a 
pleasure  will  be  derived  therefrom  in  the 
knowledge  gained. 


horns,  while  the  "White  Minorca  would 
cross  well  with  the  Dorking,  though  not  of 
the  same  color.  The  legs  and  comb,  being 
very  nearly  the  same,  would  make  such  a 
cross  better  than  if  a  Leghorn  be  used  in- 
stead of  a  Minorca.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  crossing  two  breeds  so  opposite  in  every 
respect  as  to  produce  only  a  mongrel,  and 
hence  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  all 
crosses  made. 


MIDDLINGS  AS  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Middlings  are  sometimes  known  as  "ship- 
stuff,*'  "shorts,"  "seconds,"  and  "dark 
flour."  As  millers  endeavor  to  have  the 
flour  for  family  use  as  white  as  possible, 
they  bolt  very  closely,  the  result  being 
that  the  middlings  are  separated  for  sale 
apart  from  the  flour.  Now,  the  middlings 
really  contain  the  greater  proportion  of  ni- 
trogenous matter,  while  the  larger  portion 
of  the  flour  is  starch.  This  may  be  demon- 
strated by  moisteniug  a  small  quantity  of 
middlings,  which  gives  a  sticky 

mass.  This  adhesiveness  is  due 

to  the  gluten,  a  very  nitrogenous 

ingredient  of  wheat,  and  which 

contains  a  large  proportion  of 

the  elements  that  produce,  not 

only  growth  of  carcass,  but  also 

the  white  (albumen)  of  the  egg. 

Mixed  with  corn  meal  in  pro- 
portion of  one  part  middlings 

to  two  parts  corn  meal,  and 

scalded,  it  is  excellent  food,  and 


CAPONS  IN  SUMMER. 

Have  a  place  for  capons,  separate  from 
other  fowls,  and  keep  them  glowing.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  them  so  as  to  make 
them  fat,  but  keep  them  in  a  healthy,  grow- 
ing condition.  If  you  have  any  culls,  they 
may  be  used  for  practicing  the  art  of  ca- 
ponizing.  It  is  best  to  receive  instructions 
from  some  expert ;  but  one  can  learn  by 
practicing  first  with  a  dead  bird  and  then 
with  a  live  one.  Beginners  should  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  cruelty  or  causing  unnecessary 
pain.  If  a  mistake  is  made,  kill  the  bird 
immediately  and  examine  it  well,  in  order 
to  avoid  further  mistakes. 


ten  months,  and  then  sell  them  a  few  weeks 
before  they  may  begin  to  produce  some- 
thing. Such  is  a  common  practice.  Many 
persons  will  carefully  feed  a  flock  from 
March  to  January,  and  if  no  eggs  are  laid, 
disgust  is  the  result,  and  the  consequence  is 
the  birds  are  sent  to  market  about  Christ- 
mas, though  in  a  few  weeks  more  they 
would  probably  begin  to  lay.  Never  sell  a 
hen  on  the  approach  of  spring.  No  matter 
how  unprofitable  she  may  have  been  in 
winter,  it  is  usual  for  all  hens  to  lay  as  the 
winter  begins  to  turn  into  spring,  and  the 
only  way  to  retrieve  loss  is  to  hold  on  to 
them,  so  as  to  get  some  return  for  food  con- 
sumed. 


CHOLERA  AND  LICE. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  so-called  whole- 
sale destruction  of  flocks  from  cholera  is 
not  cholera  at  all,  but  the  work  of  lice.  On 
some  farms,  where  the  hens  hide  away  at 
night  here  and  there  for  want  of  some  kind 
of  suitable  shelter,  the  trees,  woodpile, 
sheds  and  under  the  barns  will  be  swarm- 
ing with  lice,  and  dead  hens  may  be  found 
every  morning,  being  literally  eaten  alive 
by  myriads  of  lice,  the  cause  being  attri- 
buted to  cholera,  or  some  disease,  simply 
because  the  owner  cannot  comprehend  how 
lice  can  be  so  destructive.  On  such  farms 
there  may  also  be  fouud  an  apology  for  a 
hen-house,  the  floor  of  which  will  be  cov- 
ered for  a  foot  or  more  with  droppings, 
being  the  accumulations  of  years.but  which 
house  will  be  found  useless, as  the  hens  will 
prefer  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather 
rather  than  venture  in  the  pest-hole  filled 
with  lice  and  called  a  poultry  house.  Such 
farmers  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  get  no 
eggs,  and  they  naturally  ascribe  their  fail, 
ure  to  '-there being  no  money  in  chickens," 
when  the  fact  is  that  if  they  were  as  negli- 
gent of  their  horses,  cows,  sheep,  or  hogs, 
as  they  are  of  their  hens,  they  would  go 
into  bankruptcy  the  first  year.  Before  un- 
dertaking to  cure  cholera,  examine  for  lice, 
as  in  many  instances  the  lice  are  at  the  root 
of  all  diflioulties. 


RAPID  FEATHERING  Or  CHICKS. 

"When  a  brood  of  chicks  is  observed,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  not  pure  bred,  and 
hatched  from  eggs  procured  of  persons, 
keeping  different  kinds  of  hens,  the  chicks 
will  appear  to  differ  greatly  in  a  few  days. 
Those  possessing  Leghorn,  Dorking,  Game, 
or  Hamburg  blood  will  begin  to  shoot  ou* 
the  tiny  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tails  im- 
mediately, while  the  chicks  that  are  strongly 
Brahma  or  Cochin  will  remain  nearly  naked 
until  well  advanced  in  growth.  It  will 
be  observed  that  lice  will  attack  the 
feathering  chicks  sooner  than  those  that 
have  not  yet  changed  the  down,  and  quick 
feathering  chicks  will  also  sooner,  suc- 
cumb to  the  effects  of  the  dampness,  and 
may  also  die  from  no  apparent  cause. 
This  is  due  to  the  great  drain  of  nitrogen 
and  mineral  elements  on  the  system,  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  feathers  weakening 
the  chicks.  For  this  reason  the  chick 
with  but  few  wing  feathers  is  hardy,  as 
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hens  so  fed,  if  given  meat  and  green  food, 
should  not  fail  to  provide  plenty  of  eggs. 


CORN  AS  STAPLE  FOOD. 

The  advocates  of  corn  claim  that  the 
cows  that  are  fed  liberally  on  corn  meal 
and  ground  grain  are  the  best  butter  pro- 
ducers, and  that  it  is  the  best  food  for  hens. 
The  claim  is  true,  but  such  cows  are  not 
fed  exclusively  on  corn.  If  a  cow  received 
nothing  but  ground  grain,  she  wo  Id  soon 
become  out  of  condition.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  hens.  "While  corn  is  excellent 
for  laying  hens,  yet  it  should  compose  only 
a  portion  of  the  ration.  Laying  hens  re- 
quire a  greater  variety  than  cows,  as  the 
large  proportion  of  lime  in  the  shells  and 
the  greater  concentration  of  the  egg  consti- 
tuents, compared  with  milk,  demand  all  the 
varied  elements. 


the  food  eaten  goes  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  body  instead  of  to  feathers,  and  such 
chicks  will  endure  more  cold,  grow  faster 
and  keep  in  better  health  than  the  others. 
Chirks  that  are  feathering  rapidly  will  be 
benefitted  by  a  ration  of  chopped  cooked 
lean  beef  three  times  a  week,  and  should 
have  nourishing  food. 


CROSSES  AS  THEY  SHOULD  BE. 

Similar  birds  are  more  suitable  for  cross- 
ing with  each  other  than  are  those  that  dif- 
fer very  radically.  Single  comb  birds 
should  be  crossed  with  birds  possessing  a 
similar  comb,  and  if  they  can  be  matched 
in  plumage,  so  much  the  better.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  no  better  cross  than  that  of 
the  Black  Minorca  cock  with  Laugshan  or 
Black  Cochin  hens,  or  the  Brown  Leghorn 
with  Partridge  Cochin  hens.  This  position 
of  matching  combs  and  plumage  has  been 
sustained  by  experiments,  which  showed 
that  better  results  were  obtained  by  cross- 
ing "White  Leghorn  cocks  with  "White 
Cochin  hens  than  a  cross  of  the  "White  Leg- 
horn and  Brahma,  (hough  the  latter  cross  is 
an  excellent  one.  No  doubt  the  Dominique- 
Leghorn  is  better  for  crossing  with  the 
Plymouth  Uock  than  any  other  of  the  Le  - 


FEEDING  EGGS  TO  POULTRY. 

Stale  eggs  (not  rotten)  are  sometimes  fed 
to  fowls  and  chicks,  and  it  is  frequently 
recommended  to  do  so  by  many  poultry 
writers,  but  our  experience  is  that  if  eggs 
are  fed  for  two  or  three  days  the  result  will 
be  bowel  disease.  It  may  be  advantageous 
to  add  an  egg  or  two  to  a  large  mass  of  soft 
food,  but  to  feed  eggs  as  a  diet  is  injurious. 
Young  chicks  or  turkeys,  just  from  the 
shell,  are  sometimes  given  hard-boiled 
eggs,  finely  crumbled,  as  their  first,  meal, 
but  such  food  should  not  be  given  af ier  the 
first  day  of  feeding.  Eggs  that  are  not 
fresh  enough  for  table  use  may  be  fed 
twice  a  week,  but  eveu  then  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  feed  the  eggs  if  stale  enough 
to  give  off  the  slightest  odor. 


COST  OF  FOOD  FOR  EGGS. 

Experiments  in  feeding,  aijd  in  comput- 
ing the  value  of  eggs,  show  that  if  no  esti- 
mate is  made  for  labor,  one  dozen  eggs  can 
be  produced  at  a  cost  of  about  six  cents  for 
food,  or  about  half  a  cent  per  egg.  If  all  of 
the  food  allowed  to  hens  was  converted 
into  eggs,  the  profit  on  a  dozen  eggs  would 
be  large,  even  when  prices  are  very  low 
but  much  depends  on  whether  the  hens 
convert  the  food  into  eggs,  flesh  or  support 
of  the  bodies.  It  is  a  fact  demonstrated, 
however,  that  when  a  dozen  eggs  are  mar- 
keted,they  carry  from  the  farm  but  little  of 
the  nutritious  elements  of  the  soil  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value  in  market,  and  on 
that  account  alone  they  are  as  profitable  as 
anything  that  can  be  produced  on  the  farm. 


HOW  THE  FEED  IS  WASTED. 

There  is  often  a  waste  of  food.  If  given 
too  much  the  hens  get  too  fat,  and  do  not 
lay.  Such  food  is  a  waste,  as  it  not  only 
prevents  egg  production,  but  is  more 
expensive.  Feeding  insufficiently  is  a 
waste,  as  it  is  better  to  sell  or  kill  the  birds 
than  to  feed  them  in  a  manner  that  does  not 
permit  them  to  be  profitable.  It  is  a  waste 
to  omit  a  variety  of  food,  as  the  hens  cannot 
lay  unless  they  have  the  materials  with 
which  to  produce  the  eggs  required.  It  is 
a  waste  to  feed  a  flock  of  fowls  for  eight  or 


PIGEON  PENS. 

The  best  results  from  pigeons,  when 
squabs  for  market  are  desired,  is  to  make 
wire-covered  runs  for  them,  keeping  them 
confined.  This  may  appear  strange  to  some, 
but  experience  lias  shown  that  when  pig- 
eons are  allowed  their  freedom,  there  is 
quite  a  heavy  loss  from  hawks,  cats,  boys, 
and  even  "sportsmen."  When  kept  in 
wire  runs,  the  sexes  must  be  equal,  as  an 
extra  male  will  break  up  the  matings. 
Pigeons  pay  a  larger  profit  than  hens,  if 
kept  in  runs,  but  the  yard  and  house  must 
be  kept  clear  of  lice.  It  is  unfair  to  neigh- 
bors to  let  the  flock  fly  wherever  the  birds 
prefer,  but  by  confining  them,  a  more  satis- 
factory result  is  secured,  and  no  damage  is 
done  ethers.  , 


WATER-PROOF  MUSLIN  FOR  RUNS. 

Muslin  does  not  usually  last  more  tha  i 
one  season,  but  as  it  is  a  cheap  material,  it 
can  be  economically  used  to  cover  the  ruus 
for  little  chicks.  In  fact,  it  can  even  be 
made  to  do  good  service  in  providing  cover 
and  shelter  for  the  adults,  where  an  outside 
run  is  desired.  If  one  application  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  be  given  the  muslin,  it  will  be 
very  nearly  waterproof.  The  advantage  of 
muslin  is  that  it  is  cheaper  than  glass,  re- 
tains the  heat  longer  and  the  runs  covered 
with  it  are  always  light. 


EXPOSING  EGGS  iN  THE  NEST. 

Although  eggs  should  not  be  exposed, 
yet  it  does  not  indicate,becausea  hen  leaves 
her  nest  for  a  long  time,  during  a  cold  spell, 
that  they  will  not  hatch,  though  it  is  not 
safe  to  allow  them  to  be  exposed  under 
such  circumstances.  "We  once  had  a  hen 
engaged  in  incubating  nine  eggs  in  a  nest 
hidden  in  grass  under  bushes.  By  accident 
she  was  shut  up  in  the  henhouse  one  night, 
and  during  the  night  a  light  snow  fell.  The 
hen  went  to  her  nest  the  next  morning,  and 
in  due  time  hatched  three  chicks,  which 
shows  that  there  is  much  more  vitality  in 
eggs  than  would  be  supposed  under  some 
circumstances. 

BANTAMS  FOR  EGGS. 

The  Bantams  lay  larger  eggs  than  any  of 
the  full-sized  breeds,  m  proportion  to  their 
size.  It  must  be  remembered  that  though 
a  Bantam  is  small  yet  it  consumes  but  little 
food  compared  with  large  breeds,  and  four 
of  them  can  be  kept  in  place  of  an  ord  inary 
hen.  They  are  not  suitable  for  market,  nor 
will  their  eggs  sell  readily,  but  for  home 
use  and  where  there  is  but  little  space, 
they  prove  very  profitable,  for  despite  their 
diminutive  size,  they  lty  very  fair  eggs,  and 
are  easily  kept  in  confinement. 


CUTTING  THE  WINGS. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  trim  the  wiugs 
of  the  hens  that  are  addicted  to  flying  over 
the  fence,  and  some  of  our  readers  wish  to 
know  if  such  will  interfere  with  their  lay- 
ing qualities.  Not  in  the  least.  If  you  are 
not  particular  about  the  appearance  of  the 
fowl  the  wings  may  be  trimmed.  Never 
pull  out  the  feathers,  which  will  grow  out 
again,  but  if  trimmed  no  new  feathers  will 
appear  till  the  hens  molt.  It  is  best  to 
prevent  flying  over  the  fence,  even  by  trim- 
ming the  wings. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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A  LIGHT  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

This  poultry-house  may  be  of  any  size,  or 
may  be  arranged  inside  as  preferred,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  give  tin  design  of  a  poultry- 
house  that  is  well  lighted  The  door  at  the 
end  is  for  summer  and  is  intended  simply 
to  prevent  dogs  or  cats  from  entering.  In 
winter  it  is  "removed  and  a  close-boarded 
door  substituted.  The  entrance  hole  (A1)  is 
■closed  with  slats  at  night,  and  is  arranged 
so  that  the  slats  may  be  covered  with  a 
drop  door,  if  so  desired.  There  is  also  a 
closed  entrance  at  B,  a  ventilator  being  ot 
C  The  roof  may  be  made  flat,  and  tarred 
;paper  used,  if  desired. 


A  BIG  CHICKEN  BUSINESS. 

Some  weeks  ago  when  we  described  the 
•Guernsey  cattle  at  Ellerslie  stock  farm,  we 
promised  to  tell  about  the  poultry.  When 
it  was  decided  to  make  dairying  the  chief 
business  feature  of  this  farm,  the  next 
study  was  to  decide  what  sort  of  live  stock 
would  best  work  in  with  it.  The  wastes  of 
■butter-making— skim  and  buttermilk— have 
considerable  feeding  value.  The  question 
was :  What  animal  will  make  the  most  prof- 
itable use  of  these  wastes,  all  things  con- 
sidered ?  The  decision  swung  between  the 
pig  and  the  hen,  and  the  hen  won.  Not 
exactly  the  hen,  but  that  intermediate 
stage  of  life  between  the  egg  and  the  egg- 
maker  that  was  known  as  the  broiler.  One 
reason  that  went  to  give  the  broiler  this  de- 
cision was  the  fact  that  there  is  a  home  de- 
mand on  this  farm  alone  for  1,000  broilers 
and  uncountable  eggs  every  year.  Like  a 
good  farmer,  Mr.  Cottrell  decided  to  supply 
the  home  tables  as  far  as  possible  first  and 
then  sell  the  surplus. 

A  business  as  big  as  this  promised  to  be 
needed  a  head  to  run  it.  They  wantexperts 
at  Ellerslie  and  Mr.  Jas.  H.Seeley 
proved  the  man  for  the  hour  in 
this  case.  He  started  with  notk- 
inr,  to  build  up  a  poultry  depart- 
ment that  would  do  so  well  on 
skim-milk  that  the  Guernsey  cows 
would  be  shamed  into  giviug  even 
a  richer  product.  When  I  visited 
the  place,  the  incubators  and 
brooders  were  in  good  running 
order  and  about  1,500  little  chicks 
were  stuffing  themselves  for  the 
frying-pan.  We  shall  let  Mr. 
Seeley  tell,  in  his  own  words,  the 
story  of  i  is  practice  and  plans. 

NO  CHANCE  FOH  THE  OLD  HEN, 

"  How  much  of  a  busiuess  do 
you  plan  to  do,  Mr.  Seeley  ?" 

"  I  expect  to  sell  20,000'broilers 
a  year.  There  is  a  market  for 
1,500  on  the  place.  The  balance 
we  send  to  New  York  where  we 
shall  work  up  private  markets  at 
the  better  restaurants  and  clubs." 

"  Any  special  season  ?  " 

"No,  we  shall  run  right  through 
the  year  and  thus  be  able  to  sup- 
ply our  customers  at  any  time. 
Our  ten  incubators  have  been 
running  steadily  since  June  and 
will  have  no  rest  this  year." 

"  How  many  eggs  will  you 
need  ! " 

"  About  40,000  to  produce  our 
number  of  broilers.  If  we  can 
.raise  one  chick  from  every  two  eggs  put  in 
the  incubators  we  shall  do  well,  considering 
the  eggs  we  have.  Our  incubators  have  a 
■  capacity  of  3,000  eggs,  which  is  about  right 
for  20,000  broilers  a  year." 

"  You  don't  breed  your  own  eggs,  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  yet,  though  we  shall  do  so 
when  .we  can  get  the  liens.  At  present  we 
buy  all  our  eggs,  which  is  one  reason  why 
we  need  so  many." 

"  Where  do  you  get  them  ?  " 

"  We  buy  of  farmers  who  bring  them  to 
us.  We  pay  three  cents  a  dozen  above  the 
market  price  for  those  we  think  will  suit 
us.  We  cry  to  get  select  eggs,  that  have 
T>een  handled  as  we  direct.  At  present  we 
get  all  the  eggs  we  need,  but  in  the  begin- 
ning we  could  not  get  enough  to  run  lis." 

"  What  regulations  do  you  have  to  guide 
farmers  ?  " 

"  We  want  eggs  that  are  gathered  every 
three  hours  in  this  cold  weather.  (This  in- 
terview took  place  in  early  March. — R.  N.Y.) 
There  must  be  a  good  supply  of  cocks  with 
the  hens,  and  they  must  be  weil  housed  and 
sheltered.  We  would  prefer  them  in  small 
flocks  and  to  have  them  fed  on  wheat  in- 
stead of  corn." 

"  Take  farmers  as  a  rule;  what  are  their 
greatest  mistakes  in  providing  such  eggs  as 
you  want  ? " 

"  They  keep  too  many  hens  in  a  flock. 
•Generally  all  run  together  and  roost  in  a 
big  house  .The  stock  is  generallv  all  mixed 
up— with  no  uniformity.  They  "do  not  keep 
their  houses  cleaned  and  many  hens  arc 
lousy.  Most  farmers  feed  altogether  too 
much  corn.  We  have  settled  the  fact  in 
our  own  minds  that  corn-fed  eggs  will  not 
hatch  so  well  as  those  from  hens  fed  on 
wheat. 

"  Would  you  advise  farmers  to  get  thor- 
oughbred stock  to  improve  their  Hocks?" 

"  Never  give  a  scrub  man  a  pedigreed  ani- 
mal— that  is  all  I  can  say  about  that.  A 
scrub  man  will  make  a  scrub  of  everything 
he  touches." 

THE  EGGS  AND  WHAT  COMES  FROM  THEM. 

"  How  do  such  eggs  turn  out,  anyway  ?" 

"You  can  see  that  the  chicks  are  all  sorts 
and  kinds.  Every  breed  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented, from  Brahmas  to  Brown  Leghorns. 
3Iauy  of  the  chicks  areevidently  too  clost  ly 


inbred  and  are  weak  from  the  start.  One 
great  fault  in  the  average  farmer's  flock  is 
that  new  blood  is  seldom  put  in,  and  the 
birds  are  inbred  too  closely." 

"  As  a  rule,  however,  the  eggs  hatch  out 
something,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  of  course  now  and  then  we 
get  a  lot  that  is  a  clear  loss.  For  instance, 
one  m  in  sent  us  a  lot  for  which  we  paid 
$42.  The  total  hatch  from  these  eggs  was 
six  chickens.  Seven  dollars  a  bird  is  too 
much  ! " 

"  Given  an  egg,  how  do  you  make  a 
broiler  ?  " 

"  After  standing  long  enough  to  '  settle,' 
the  egg  goes  into  an  incubator.  We  use 
Prairie  State  and  Pineland  incubators— ten 
in  one  room.  The  incubators  are  run  in 
the  usual  way.  When  hatched,  as  soon  as 
well  dried,  the  little  chicks  are  put  in  brood- 
ers, which  are  heated  by  hot  water  pipes 
that  keep  the  little  fellows  a  good  deal  more 
comfortable  than  an  old  hen  could." 

"About  all  that  get  to  the  brooder  live, 
do  they  ?  " 

"  We  expect  to  lose  about  one-fourth  of 
those  put  in  the  brooders,  from  one  cause 
or  another.  They  have  all  the  skim-milk 
they  will  drink,  and  are  fed  crackers,  oat- 
meal, bread  crumbs  and  cracked  wheat  for 
the  first  week,  gradually  getting  so  they 
eat  soft  food  of  bran,  cornmeal,  shorts,  etc., 
With  meat  and  green  food.  The  idea  is  to 
keep  them  growing  all  the  time  and  feed 
them  all  they  will  eat." 

"  Ever  feed  cotton-seed  meal  to  chicks ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  little  is  good.  It  is  somewhat 
constipating,  and  the  tendency  of  all  chicks 
forced  as  these  are  is  to  looseness  of  the 
bowels.  We  believe  that  a  small  amount  of 
the  cotton-seed  meal  corrects  this.  We 
also  feed  a  little  salt  now  and  then." 

"  What  meat  food  is  best  ?  " 


are  sure  to  make  names  for  themselves  in 
the  trade.  The  broiler  and  incubator 
houses  are  models  for  convenience  and 
comfort  for  the  chicks.  Nothing  has  been 
spared  that  would  help  start  the  business 
right.  The  Guernsey  cow  and  the  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hen  will  make  a  strong  com- 
bination that  will  leave  no  waste  in  the 
manufacture  of  hay,  ensilage  and  grain 
into  human  food.— Sural  New  Yorker. 


LICE. 


GUINEA  FOWLS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

It  is  strange  that  so  few  guineas  are  kept 
on  the  farm.  They  are  pretty  fowls,  pecu- 
liarly interesting  in  their  habits,  indefati- 
gable foragers,  and  really  excellent  for  table 
use,  as  their  flesh,  though  somewhat  dark 
in  color,  is,  when  properly  cooked,delicious, 
having  a  flavor  much  resembling  that  of 
wild  game.  For  their  egg  production  alone, 
guineas  are  well  worth  keeping.  The  hens 
begin  to  lay  in  March,  if  the  season  is  favor- 
able, says  Cultivator,  and  continue  until 
frost,  thus  bridging  over  the  time  when 
common  fowls  are  indulging  in  their  annual 
moult.  Their  eggs  are  dark  brown  in  color, 
having  remarkably  thick  shells,  and  though 
smaller  in  size  than  those  of  chicken  hens, 
yet  their  greater  richness  of  flavor  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  diminution  in  size. 
In  market  they  are  said  to  bring  a  superior 
price,  being  much  prized  by  housekeepers 
for  cooking  purposes,  especially  for  making 
a  nice  cake.  During  summer  and  the 
pleasant  weather  of  spring  and  fall,  guineas 
prefer  to  roost  out-of-doors,  and  to  spend 
their  days  away  from  the  house,  roaming 
over  distant  woodland  and  meadows,  where 
they  make  their  nests  in  secluded  spots  on 
the  ground,  hollowing  out  a  place  in  the 
loose  earth  beneath  low  bushes  or  wide- 
spreading  dock  leaves.   They  are  monoga- 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Melette  writes  in  the 
Denver  Chicken  as  follows:  Do  not  use 
sulphur,  as  it  is  liable  to  do  harm ;  nor  car- 
bolic acid,  because  it  is  needless  ;  nor  kero- 
sene, because  it  will  blister  and  take  off  the 
skin.  Common  lard  is  just  as  good,  even 
as  olive  oil,  but  it  must  be  warm,  and  the 
onlv  way  to  put  it  on  successfully  is  with 
the  finger.  A  dirty  job?  Well,  yes  it  is, 
and  if  you  happen  to  be  at  all  sensitive  or 
nervous  it  will  make  the  cold  chills  run 
down  your  back  to  see  how  many  heads  of 
lice  one  square  inch  of  poor  little  chicken- 
head  can  contain.  In  putting  on  the  grease, 
always  grease  clear  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  for  a  greased  ring  they  dare 
not  cross,  and  many  will  be  killed  that 
otherwise  would  havq  escaped  into  the 
down  of  the  body.  Put  just  a  little  under 
each  wing,  and  a  little  around  the  vent.  It 
is  not  a  very  good  plan  to  let  the  chickens 
get  wet  until  the  grease  is  dry,  but  I  have 
greased  them  thus  by  the  hundred, and  have 
never  lost  one.  When  the  effect  of  this  is 
gone,  dust  them  well  with  Persian  insect 
powder,  and  if  they,  have  a  mother,  dust  the 
mother  also.  It  does  not  pay  to  get  an  old, 
stale,  poor  quality  of  this  powder;  better 
pay  more  and  get"  good.  There  have  been 
too  many  good  things  said  of  the  dust  bath ; 
it  will  not  do  a  hundreth  part  of  what  it  is 
recommended  for;  which  same  also  may  be 
said  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  has  no  place  in 
the  poultry  yard;  it  possesses  no  economic 
value;  lice  will  live  and  thrive  in  it,  while 
if  fed  to  growing  chickens  and  ducks  it  is 
liable  to  cause  a  multitude  of  ills  and  ail- 
ments. But  of  lice  again— a  good  hot  white- 
wash is  most  excellent  to  rid  the  house  of 
lice — but  it  must  be  hot. 


LIGHT  POULTRY-HOUSE. 


"  We  propose  to  experiment  and  find  out 
which  is  better  for  us,  cut  bone  or  dried 
meat.  That  is  a  question  we  have  not  fully 
settled.  The  proper  feeding  of  a  broiler  is  a 
science  that  can  be  learned  only  by  long  ex- 
perience and  observation.  You  can't  possi- 
bly tell  a  man  just  how  to  do  it." 

"  When  does  a  broiler  graduate  from  your 
house  ?  " 

"  At  ten  to  twelve  weeks  old.  A  good 
bird  should  then  weigh  one  and  one-half 
pounds,  dressed.  The  average  priie  of  a 
pair  of  such  birds  is  one  dollar.  We  pro- 
pose to  sell  to  clubs  and  private  families — 
where  the  Ellerslie  butter  is  s  Id.  Such 
private  custom  is  worth  twenty-five  per 
cent  more  than  the  usual  wholesale  trade 
and  can  be  develo  ed  the  same  as  a  market 
for  eggs  or  butter," 

TO  SECURE  GUARANTEED  EGGS. 

"  You  propose  to  breed  your  own  hatch- 
ing eggs  ?  " 

"  Yes  and  some  to  sell  too." 

"  What  breeds  shall  vou  get?  " 

"  White  Plymouth  Rocks  for  broilers. 
They  grow  rapidly  and  their  color  is  best 
for  the  trade  we  arc  after.  For  eggs  we 
propose  to  breed  White  Minorcas." 

"  Shall  you  buv  hens  or  eggs  to  start 
with  ?  " 

"  Eggs.  We  have  1,100  Plymouth  Rock 
po-o-s  r—clered  to  begin  with  and  100  Minorca 
eggs." 

iiow  many  hens  will  you  need?" 

"  Between  500  and  600  will  be  enough  to 
produce  the  eggs  for  the  broilers.  We  shall 
keep  them  like  breeding  pens  about  twenty- 
live  hens  to  one  cock — well  fed  and  cared 
for.  We  shall  develop  our  egg  trade  and 
get  together  a  floc.v  of  Minorcas  large 
•enough  to  supply  it.  We  shall  also  keep 
about  l,ooi)  ducks." 

"Any  special  trouble  with  poultry  dis- 
eases here  ?  " 

"  No  We  have  had.  no  roup  or  cholera 
yet.  We  are  careful  to  keep  disease  out. 
A  good  sharp  axe  is  as  good  medicine  as  we 
know  of." 

"  What  green  food  do  you  feed  ?  " 

"  Cabbage  aud  hay.  '  We  have  also  fed 
ensilage." 

Mr.  Seelcy's  plans  for  the  future  are 
excellent,  and  Ellerslie  broilers  and  eggs 


mous  by  nature,  preferring  but  one  mate 
and  showing  great  affection  for  each  other, 
though  should  the  flock  not  contain  an  even 
number  of  sexes,  two  or  more  hens  will  go 
with  the  same  male  and  all  lay  in  the  same 
nest  most  harmoniously.  The  hen  does  not 
usually  sit  till  late  in" the  season,  the  time 
of  incubation  being  four  weeks,  and  though 
their  eggs  hatch  well,  but  few  chicks  are 
raised,  as  the  little  ones  are  remarkably 
tender  and.  delicate,  so  susceptible  to  chill 
from  rain  and  dew  that  if  a  flock  doubles  it- 
self in  a  season  when  left  to  its  own  devices 
it  is  about  as  much  as  one  can  expect. 
Raised  in  this  way,  the  young  guineas  are 
wild  and  shy  as  partridges,  and  when 
needed  for  the  table  have  to  be  hunted 
down  like  wild  game. 


EX- VICE-PRESIDENT  MORTON'S  BROIL- 
ER FACTORY. 

In  course  of  a  long  article  on  ex-Presi- 
dent Morton's  farm  at  Ellerslie,  on  the 
Hudson,  the  Country  Gentleman  says: 

'•One  more  department  at  Ellerslie  re- 
mains for  notice — the  broiler  factory,  so  to 
speak — a  group  of  buildings  from  whiojh 
are  marketed  (under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
James  H.  Seely,  formerly  the  leading  oper- 
ator in  this  line  at  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
which  is  noted  as  the  home  of  the  specialty) 
the  immense  number  of  20.000  artificially 
incubated  chickens  tier  annum,  the  weekly 
hatch  averaging  50o.  Ten  incubators  are 
kept  running.  About  half  the  eggs  put  in, 
hatch  out  alive— some  twenty  per 
cent,  of  them  being  found  clear 
and  therefore  infertile,  on  cand- 
ling, about  four  days  after  start- 
ing; and  three-fourths  of  the 
chicks  go  safely  through  the 
IHk  brooders,  and  are  sold  as  broilers 
at  eight  to  fourteen  weeks  from 
hatching,  weighing  then  about  a 
pound  and  a  half.  We  were  in- 
terested in  the  simplicity  of  the 
brooding  arrangement.  It  con- 
sists merely  of  a  pen,  5x15  feet, 
across  which,  near  one  end,  run 
four-inch-and-a-half  hot  water 
pipes  covered  with  a  board  and 
screened  on  each  side  by  a  flan- 
nel curtain.  Forty-eight  of  these 
pens  are  arranged  in  an  L-shaped 
building,  108  feet  long  one  way  and  108  feet 
the  other;  and  as  each  pen  accommodates  a 
100  extremely  vivacious  and  voracious  little 
chicks — which  pass  from  pen  to  pen  as  they 
grow,  the  height  of  the  top  board  of  the 
brooder  varying  from  four  and  one-half 
inches  for  the  babies  up  to  a  foot  for  the 
graduating  class — the  animation  of  the 
scene  may  be  imagined.  We  may  add  that 
it  is  intended  to  breed  poultry  largely,  as 
well  as  to  hatch  it,  keeping  white  breeds 
exclusively.  It  is  thought  that  by  crossing 
White  Plymouth  Rock  cocks  on  White 
Minorca  hens  whose  eggs  are  particularly 
large,  white  and  attractive,  a  select  trade 
in  "  fancy  "  eggs  may  readily  be  acquired. 


KEEPING  FOWLS  FOR  PLEASURE. 

The  majority  of  those  who  keep  fowls 
for  pleasure,  endeavor  to  have  the  pure 
breeds,  and  to  conform  them  to  the  stan- 
dard,but  it  does  not  indicate  that  because  a 
bird  is  well  marked  in  plumage,  and  other- 
wise beautiful, that  it  is  the  best  for  utility. 
Those  who  keep  poultry  for  pleasure  only, 
should  credit  the  amount,  of  pleasure  de- 
rived (if  such  could  be  done) on  the  balance 
sheet,  but  those  who  keep  poultry  for 
profit  must  not  always  expect  too  much 
pleasure.  There  is  at  times  some  hard 
work  to  d<>,  and,  with  practical  persons,  no 
moments  can  be  lost,  and  the  safer  mode  is 
to  disregard  the  outer  markings  and  breed 
for  vigor  and  prolificacy,  though  many 
beautiful  birds  are  sometimes  the  best  to 
be  had.  What  we  desire  is  to  impress  the 
fact  that  pleasure"  should  always  be  sacri- 
ficed to  profit,  but  both  may  be  combined 
by  judicidus  and  experienced  persons. 

EGG-BOUND  HENS. 

When  the  hens  break  down  behind  it  in- 
dicates an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  re- 
productive organs,  and  is  caused  usually 
by  the  hens  being  too  fat.  It  is,  however,, 
often  caused  when  the  male  is  extra  large' 
and  heavy,  or  by, jumping  up  to  or  down 
from  high  roosts,  or  even  from  injury,  but 
in  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  result  of 
having  the  lien  in  a  fat  condition  and  in 
company  with  a  heavy  male. 


DIRT  AND  FILTH. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  dirt 
and  filth  ;  good  clean  dirt  is  no  objection  in 
the  poultry  house,  in  fact  it  is  a  boon  to  the 
keeper  and  produces  good  results,  but  it  is 
not  so  with  filth.  This  is  altogether  a 
different  thing.  Clean  dirt  is  a  first  class 
disinfectant  and  purifier,  and  so  long  as  it 
is  dry  and  friable,  it  is  advantageous  to 
have,  but  filth  is  not  only  dead  and  effete, 
but  has  a  power  of  destroying  all  that 
comes  within  its  action.  The  impurity 
from  this  filth  is  disastrous  to  tie:  health 
of  the  fowls  and  they  will  soon  become  dis- 
eased if  the  house-  is  neglected.  Hence  the 
importance  of  strict  cleanliness  at  all  times. 
—  Chum. 


CLEAN  EGGS  FOR  MARKET. 

Always  wash  the  eggs  that  are  not  clean, 
and  never  allow  any  but  fresh  eggs  to  be 
sent  to  market.  Sometimes  the  dirty  look- 
ing eggs  are  fresher  than  some  that  are 
(  lean,  but  buyers  will  not  believe  it,  and  as 
they  must  judge  an  egg  by  its  outward  ap- 
pearance only,  the  eggs  should  be  made  as 
attractive  looking  as  possible. 


HANDLING  SITTING  HENS. 

To  change  a  sitting  hen  let  it  be  done  at 
night,  and  have  the  new  location  as  near 
like  the  one  she  previously  occupied  as  pos- 
sible. Leave  her  on  the  nest  a  few  days 
unfil  she  is  '•  firmly  established"  in  her  new 
uuarters. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


NO  FREE  ADS.   FOR  HIM. 

Editor  Branday,  of  the  Practical  Poul- 
tryman  thus  explains  the  uses  to  which  he 
applies  the  waste  basket,  and  his  allusion 
to  such  things  is  timely.    He  says  : 

"  The  cheapest  way  of  getting  free  ads. 
we  know  anything  about  is  to  send  circu- 
lars to  a  poultry  journal  and  have  notices 
made  of  them.  The  circular  usually  costs 
one-fourth  of  a  cent  and  the  postage  a  cent 
more.  Why  hasn't  Jacobs  jumped  on  this 
scheme  long  ago  ?  The  Pou/trvman  re- 
ceives hundreds  of  such  samples,  but  they 
quickly  find  their  way  into  the  waste 
basket.  We  are  willing  to  notice  our  cus- 
tomers, but  when  it  comes  to  noticing 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  indiscriminately, 
we  must  ask  to  be  excused." 

We  will  say  for  our  good  friend  Branday 
that  he  must  not  expect  us  to  do  all  of  the 
protesting.  The  poultry  journals  take  no 
notice  of  great  things.  They  are  very 
solicitous  about  the  A.  P.  A.,  yet  at  the 
Charleston  meeting  several  editors  were 
there,  and  saw  the  meeting  used  to  en- 
dorse the  interests  of  one  man  for  Superin- 
tendent of  the  poultry  department  of  the 
World's  Fair,  and  though  the  Poultry 
Keeper  spoke  right  out  on  the  matter  the 
other  editors  kept  themselves  as  close  as 
clams,  instead  of  exposing  the  political 
transaction. 

HE  SAYS  IT  ISBUNCOMB. 

The  editor  of  the  Fancier's  Gazette 
clipped  an  item  from  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  commented  on  the  same  in  a  brief 
manner.  We  present  below  the  item  and 
comment,  as  we  desire  to  affirm  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  us: 

"The  man  who  will  introduce  a  breed 
that  lays  more  eggs  than  any  other  can 
snap  his  fingers  at  the  Standard  and 
Standard  makers,  for  they  will  sell  There 
is  a  wide  field  for  an  effort  in  that  di- 
rection, and  it  will  pay.  We  do  not  call 
attention  to  this  matter  to  condemn  what 
has  been  done  but  to  show  what  may  yet 
be  performed.  There  is  not  enough  new 
breeds  as  yet — of  the  right  kind. — Poultrv 
Keeper. 

" 'The  above  is  pure  buncomb.  True  it 
is,  that  "a  breed' '  that  lays  more  eggs  etc., 
would  sell,  but  it  would  have  to  be  a  breed 
to  do  so.  There  are  thousands  of  poultry 
men  who  now  have  a  "standard"  breed 
which  lay  remarkably  well,  and  to  equal 
or  supercede  them,  no  mongrel  need  try. 
It  must  be  a  separate  breed,  and  before  it 
gets  there,  it  would  get  into  the  Standard-." 
— Fancier' '  s  Gazette. 

The  editor  certainly  misunderstood  our 
language.  Anyone  reading  the  above  can 
see  at  a  glance  that  we  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  a  breed, — not  mongrels.  At  no 
time  have  we  ever  defended  the  mongrel, 
nor  have  we  ever  stated  that  a  new  breed 
could  be  made  in  a  day.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  advocating  the  expunging 
from  the  Standard  of  some  of  the  already 
"quick-made"  breeds,  such  as  White 
Langshans,  and  we  still  affirm  that  "the 
man  who  will  introduce  a  breed  that  will 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  can  snap 
his  fingers  at  the  Standard,  lor  they  will 
sell."  If  such  language  is  buncomb  then 
we  plead  guilty,  and  will  in  the  future  use 
more  buncomb. 

Let  the  new  standard  recognize  the  fact 
that  while  the  markings  must  be  preserved 
more  attention  must  be  given  utility.  Take 
away  the  real  value  of  the  fowl  and  the 
business  of  the  breeders  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  Already  close  in-breeding  for 
comb,  wattles,  legs,  etc.,  has  so  injured 
some  breeds  that  eggs  do  "not  hatch  well. 
The  Light  Brahmas  in  the  present  stand- 
ard, have  only  ten  points  for  breast  and 
body,  while  the  neck  alone  has  ten,  the 
comb  eight,  with  legs  and  toes  six.  It  may 
be  all  right  from  a  fancy  point  of  view, 
but  the  man  who  buys  a  Brahma  in  the 
market  prefers  more  breast  and  less  beauty 
of  comb. 

The  great  mass  of  poultry  raisers  will 
not  release  their  hold  of  the  practical  por- 
tion of  the  business.  A  few  years  ago 
nothing  was  mentioned  in  poultry  journals 
about  crosses.  They  catered  to  the  re- 
quirements ol  fancy  stock,  forg.-ttinj  that 
without  the  farmers  and  other,  th  .t  there 


could  be  no  buyers.  We  saw  that  there 
was  a  wide  field  open  for  a  journal  de- 
voted to  both  fancy  and  market  fowls,  al- 
though we  were  warned  that  the  "field  was 
full."  But  we  went  ahead,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  we  not  only  struck  the 
"popular  pulse,"  but  benefitted  every 
other  poultry  journal  (which  we  are  happy 
to  say)  and  instituted  the  plan  of  clubbing 
among  them,  where  before  they  never 
even  mentioned  each  other.  We  aimed  to 
give  practical  information,  and  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  original  or  not,  so  our 
readers  were  pleased.  The  great  demand 
for  the  utility  breeds  shows  that  the  utility 
cannot  be  left  out-.  The  ornamental 
(truly  fancy)  breeds,  such  as  the  Polish, 
Silkies,  r<umpless,  etc.,  are  not  ,n  as  great 
demand  as  are  the  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Brahmas,  etc .,  which  make 
splendid  market  fowls,  or  for  the  Leg- 
horns, and  other  hardy  non-sitters  and 
layers.  We  want  a  standard  to  specify 
the  points  of  purity — nothing  else — so  far 
as  plumage,  comb,  etc.,  is  concerned,  but 
where  the  greater  share  of  the  points  go  to 
the  market  qualities,  and  where  birds  for 
the  show  room  are  the  same  as  those  mated 
for  breeding  purposes. 

AMERICAN  BIRDS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Kyne:on  (England)  Observer,  of 
April  8th,  has  the  following  allusion  to 
Partridge  Cochins  and  Hamburgs  brought 
from  America.  It  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble from  the  fact  that  England  has  always 
beaten  us  on  Hamb.  rgs,  but  in  this  case 
the  American  birds  are  highly  praised. 
The  Observer  says  : 

"  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Dettmann,  black- 
smiths, of  this  town,  are  amateur  breeders 
of  fancy  fowl,  and  their  birds  have  fre- 
quently achieved  high  honors  in  show  com- 
petitions. Some  time  ago  the  Messrs. 
Dettmann  resolved  upon  importing  some 
United  States  poultry,  and  selected  the 
stock  of  C:  Gammerdinger,  a  famous  Ohio 
breeder,  as  that  from  which  they  import. 
The  breeds  chosen  were  Partridge  Cochins 
and  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs.  The 
Cochin  hen  unfortunately  died  ?t  Adelaide, 
but  the  cock  and  the  Hamburgs  arrived  in 
Kyneton  on  Thursday  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, evidencing  that  they  had  been  well 
cared  for  on  the  long  voyage.  The  Cochin 
cock  is  in  Mr.  R.  Dettman's  yard,  and  is 
penned  in  company  with  a  fine  hen  from 
the  yards  of  Mr.  Steedman,  of  Williams- 
town.  The  cock  is  about  eighteen  months 
old,  and  is  in  the  very  perfection  of  condi- 
tion. He  is  splendidly  developed,  well- 
hackeled,  and  with  fine  comb,  and  his 
plumage  is  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 
The  Hamburgs  are  domiciled  at  Mr.  W. 
Net'mann's  in  company  with  a  fine  young 
brood  from  eggs  obtained  from  Mr.  Robert- 
son, of  Pakenham.  The  Yankee  birds 
are  perfect  specimens,  clearly  marked,  and 
crowned  with  beautiful  rose  combs.  The 
cock's  tail  has  suffered  in  the  coop,  but 
Nature  may  be  relied  on  to  repair  the 
damage.  Poultry  fanciers  will  deriv  - 
pleasure  from  inspecting  the  birds,  and 
we  trust  that  the  Messrs.  Dettmann  will 
achieve  all  the  results  they  anticipate  from 
their  venture.  Regarding  the  value  of  the 
birds,  we  are  only  able  to  say  that  they 
cost  a  "stiff  figure." 

It  is  quite  creditable  to  Mr.  Gam- 
merdinger that  his  birds  are  received  as 
mentioned  above, and  his  numerous  friends 
no  doubt  rejoice  with  him  in  his  success. 
We  feel  proud  to  notice  that  American 
birds  can  hold  their  own  in  England,  as 
the  English  breeders  are  among  the  best 
in  the  world. 

"WIMMEN"  AND  CHICKENS. 

The  Midland  Poultry  Journal  has  joined 
the  Southern  Fancier  in  taking  us  to  task 
for  protecting  the  women.  Here  is  what 
the  Journal  says  in  regard  to  our  position: 

"Brother  Jacobs  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  says  his  paper  has  no  room  to  de- 
vote to  rabbits,  pigeons  and  such  non- 
sense, and  that  it  is  a  poultry  paper.  All 
right  brother;  but  when  you  intimate  that 
"all  this  talk  about  the  chicken  business 
and  the  running  of  incubators  being  a 
woman's  work,"  gives  you  that  tired  feel- 
ing, we  suggest  that  you.  take  something 
for  it  this  spring  in  the  way  of  a  trip  to 
the  West  and  see  how  many  of  the  gentler 
sex  are  making  a  cackling  success  of  the 
"•chicken  business."    We  are  afraid  that 


were  it  not  for  the  assistance  given  the 
men  in  the  poultry  business  by  the  "wim- 
men  folks"  they  wouldn't  tell  of  their 
howling  success  in  type  that  talks  loud." 

We  believe  it  not  creditable  to  any  man 
to  put  his  wife  at  work  outside^  of  the 
house.  It  is  true  that  her  domestic  duties 
may  require  her  to  work  inside,  but  they 
will  keep  her  busy  if  she  is  a  neat  house- 
keeper. 

If  any  woman  wishes  to  play  with  a  few 
chickens  there  is  no  objection,  but  if  a 
man  conducts  poultry  raising  as  a  business 
lie  should  do  the  work.  It  is  just  as  cor- 
rect to  ask  the  wife  to  curry  the  horses,  or 
cut  wood. 

If  the  men  out  West,  as  stated  above, 
could  not  mention  of  their  "howling  suc- 
cess" except  by  the  aid  given  them  by 
their  wives  in  the  chicken  business,  then 
we  will  exclaim,  as  the  judge  does  to  the 
culprit,  "may  the  Lord  in  his  infinite 
goodness  have  mercy  on  them." 

FRESH  AIR  FOR  HATCHING  EGGS. 

As  bearing  upon  the  important  question 
of  the  need  cf  fresh  air  when  eggs  are 
being  hatched,  the  following  extract  from 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter's  "  Animal  Physi- 
ology," first  published  fifty  years  ago,  will 
be  read  with  great  interest.  It  shows  the 
absolute  need  of  fresh  air,  as  we  have  so 
frequently  pointed  out  in  these  columns  : — 

"  The  embryo,  like  the  adult,  has  need 
of  respiration — partly  that  its  own  heat 
may  be  kept  up,  and  partly  that  the  car- 
bonic acid,  liberated  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  nutrition  may  be  set  free.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  membrane 
covering  the  albumen  and  forming  the 
basis  of  the  shell,  the  outer  air  is  enabled 
to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the  egg  ; 
and  at  first  its  action  upon  the  blood, 
whilst  circulating  in  the  vascular  area,  is 
sufficient.  In  fishes  no  further  provision 
is  made  for  this  process,  since  by  the  time 
it  would  be  required  the  egg  is  hatched, 
the  young  animal  comes  forth  into  the 
medium  it  is  permanently  to  inhabit,  its 
own  gills  come  into  play,  and  the  air  con- 
tained in  the  water  can  act  directly  'upon 
the  blood  circulating  in  the  vascular  area. 
But  in  the  higher  oviparous  animals, 
whose  development  proceeds  further  before 
they  leave  the  egg,  a  special  provision  is 
made  for  this  purpose.  A  bag.  termed  the 
allantois,  sprouts  (as  it  were)  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  intestine  and  gradually 
enlarges  passing  round  the  embryo  and 
beneath  its  enveloping  membrane  so  as 
almost  completely  to  enclose  it.  The  sur- 
face of  the  bag  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
blood  vessels  from  the  embryo,  and  as  one 
side  of  it  lies  in  close  proximity  with  the 
membrane  of  the  shell  it  is  very  advan- 
tageously situated  for  receiving  the  influ- 
enc;  of  the  air.  It  thus  serves  as  the  tem- 
porary respiratory  apparatus  of  the  chick 
up  to  the  time  when  it  is  preparing  to  quit 
the  egg.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bird  then  receives  air  into  its  lungs 
from  the  air  space  formerly  mentioned, 
which  increases  in  size  as  the  contents  of 
the  egg  diminish  in  bulk  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  their  watery  part.  By  the  increased 
vigor  which  it  thus  acquires  for  extricating 
itself  from  its  shell,  which  it  does  entirely 
by  its  own  exertions.  When  it  thus  be- 
comes independent  of  the  allantois  the  cir- 
culation through  the  latter  diminishes,  and 
almost  the  whole  sac  is  separated  from  the 
body  by  the  concation  of  the  connecting 
footstalk,  which  at  last  gives  way." 

In  a  foot  note  Dr.  Carpenter  adds  :  "  If 
the  respiration  of  the  embryo  be  prevented 
by  rendering  the  shell  impermeable  to  air 
its  development  is  completely  checked." — 
Poultry,  England. 

SUMMER  RESORTS. 

Live  fowls  brought  fourteen  cents  per 
pound  in  New  York  during  the  July  warm 
days,  and  were  still  higher  at  the  summer 
resorts.  Spring  chickens  sold  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound  for  three-pound  chicks, 
dressed.  When  getting  ready  for  hatching 
next  season,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  great  demand  for  spring  chick- 
ens and  spring  ducks  at  the  summer  re- 
sorts, and  that  the  supply  is  not  always 
equal  to  the  demand.  In  New  England 
the  farmers  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  raise  chickens  at  good  prices,  but  the 
great  mistake  made  is  in  not  aiming  to 
produce  the  best  in  quality.  It  is  true 
that  New  England  produces  as  many 
choice  fowls  as  any  other  section,  but 
there  is  still  a  large  field  for  improvement. 


RAISING  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

The  main  points  in  raising  young  tur- 
keys are  to  keep  them  dry,  and  to  guard 
against  lice.  Not  only  the  mites  attack 
them,  but  also  the  large  head-lice  destroy- 
them .  Lice  pass  from  the  mother  to  the- 
young.  As  soon  as  they  are  hatched,, 
dust  both  the  han  and  young  with  fresh- 
insect  powder,  and  rub  one  drop  of  sweet 
oil  on  the  heads.    Do  this  once  a  week. 

Young  turkeys  should  be  fed  every  two- 
hours.  They  do  not  eat  much  at  a  time, 
but  they  eat  often.  Keep  a  small  box  of 
ground  bone  where  they  can  reach  it,  and 
give  water  in  vessels  that  will  not  permit 
them  to  get  wet.  Bear  in  mind  the  least 
dampness,  to  them,  will  be  fatal. 

Should  they  droop,  look  for  lice.  Nearly- 
one-half  the  turkeys  die  from  lice.  Search 
closely  on  the  skin  of  the  h:ad  and  neck 
of  each,  and  use  as  a  remedy  one  or  two 
drops  of  sweet  oil.  Too  much  grease  of 
any  kind  is  injurious  to  them.  Have  the 
coops  and  runs  clean. 

Do  not  feed  them  until  they  are  thirty- 
six  hours  old.  Then  give  curds  and  stale 
bread,  the  bread  being  first  dipped  in  fresh, 
milk.  Finely-chopped,  hard-boiled  eggs 
once  a  day  may  be  given,  and  an  egg, 
broken,  and  the  contents  well  beaten  into- 
a  gill  of  fresh  milk,  which  may  be  warmed 
(not  boiled),  and  thickened  with  bread,  is 
excellent.  Chopped  onions  may  also  be- 
added  to  the  mixture.  Give  them  anything- 
that  they  will  eat.  They  are  very  dainty 
and  will  not  accept  all  kinds  of  food. 
Wheat  and  cracked  corn  may  also  be  kept 
before  them. 

Until  they  "  shoot  the  red,"  which  will 
be  when  they  are  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old, 
they  will  be  tender,  but  after  that  time 
they  will  be  hardy.  They  must  be  allowed 
to  forage  and  help  themselves.  The  good 
care  at  first,  in  keeping  them  dry  and  free 
from  lice  will  bring  the  loss  down  to  a.. 
minimum,  and  though  it  may  be  tedious 
work,  yet  nothing  pays  better  than  a  goodi 
crop  of  turkeys. — Farm  and  Fireside. 


TURPENTINE  FOR  ROUP. 

Experiments  made  show  that  the  germs; 
of  roup  are  destroyed  when  brought  in 
contact  with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Tur- 
pentine, however,  is  a  severe  dose  to  give,, 
even  if  effectual,  and  if  too  much  is  given, 
it  may  do  damage  of  itself.  To  properly 
prepare  it,  mix  one  part  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, one  part  kerosene  and  three  parts 
glycerine  in  a  sewing-machine  oil  can,  and 
always  shake  well  before  using.  With  the 
point  of  the  oil  can  force  three  drops  of 
the  mixture  in  each  nostril,  and  five  or 
six  drops  down  the  throat  of  the  fowl 
twice  a  day.  Roup  is  a  disease  that  is 
almost  incurable,  being  contagious,  and 
gradually  exhausts  the  bird  instead  of 
causing  instant  death.  If  it  appears  in 
the  entire  flock,  the  labor  of  handling  the- 
sick  birds  is  often  more  than  the  value  of 
the  flock,  and  as  roup  cannot  well  be 
treated  on  the  wholesale  plan  (that  is, 
without  handling  the  fowl),  it  is  cheaper 
to  clean  them  out,  burn  the  carcasses, 
thoroughly  disinfect,  and  begin  anew. 
The  building  should  be  very  warm  and, 
dry. 


GROUND  BONE  FOR  FOOD. 

Ground  bone  contains  not  only  limej. 
and  phosphoric  acid  but  quite  a  proportion 
of  nitrogen,  contributing,  therefore,  to  the 
growth  of  young  stock,  and  also  material 
for  the  production  of  eggs.  Ground  bone 
will  easilv  take  the  place  of  oyster  shells- 
and  considering  its  greater  value  is  pro- 
portionately as  cheap.  If  fed  fresh  they 
are  more  valuable  than  when  the  gelatine- 
and  other  matter  have  been  partially  lost. 
If  burned  the  nitrogen  is  carried  off,  but. 
the  bones  will  be  equally  as  valuable  so 
far  as  the  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
concerned.  We  would  advise  all  our 
readers  to  feed  ground  bone,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  once  a  day  in  the  soft  food  of  ten  hens- 
is  a  r  ply  sufficient. 


DRY  OR  WET  FOOD. 

Wet,  sloppy  food  is  distasteful  to  fowls- 
They  prefer  all  their  food  dry,  but  there 
are  occasions  when  it  is  not  convenient  to- 
give  all  the  food  in  a  dry  condition.  It  is 
better  to  make  the  soft  food  as  stiff  and 
crumbly  as  possible.  But  for-the  fine  con- 
dition of  ground  grain  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  dampening  it  at  all,  but  as  it 
is  this  cannot  be  avoided.  We  can  safely 
say  howev  r  that  wet  food  should  never  be 
thrown  on  the  ground,  and,  in  cold  weather,, 
too  much  should  not  be  given  at  once,  but. 
rather  feed  a  little  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
birds  can  eat  it  warm. 


THE  POULTRY, KEEPER. 
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POULTRY  AS  A  FARM  SPECIALTY. 

Fowls  will  pay  well  on  the  farm  if  you 
■will  care  for  them  and  give  them  the  little 
.-attention  they  require.  In  the  first  place 
vou  need  a  person  to  attend  to  them,  one 
who  will  not  allow  dumb  animals  under 
his  care  to  suffer  and  who  is  willing  to  be 
.tied  down  a  little,  for  the  fowls  need  to  be 
fed  regularly,  writes  F.  E.  Dawley  in 
.Fanciers'  Review.  Select  some  member  of 
the  family  who  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
poultry  and  who  will  take  pride  in  seeing 
them  thrive  under  his  or  her  care. 

Next  you  want  a  place  to  keep  them  in  ; 
ior  this,  I  would  recommend  a  building 
separate  from  the  regular  farm  buildings, 
placed  in  a  sheltered,  sunny  spot,  well 
drained,  in  a  corner  of  the  orchard  if  not 
too  far  from  the  house.  The  size  must 
vary  according  to  the  rs.mber  of  fowls  to 
.be  kept,  and  the  space  or  fjnds  available, 
but  no  matter  how  you  build,  you  must 
keep  certain  things  in  view  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

You  want  warmth,  dryness,  ample 
space,  good  ventilation,  and  simplicity  of 
the  inside  arrangements  that  they  may  be 
easily  cleaned  and  kept  free  from  lice.  In 
my  own  experience  I  have  found  that  the 
,hens  will  lay  more  eggs  if  they  are  divided 
into  pens  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
and  in  building  would  make  the  house  six- 
teen feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long  for 
each  twelve  hens  to  be  housed  ;  this  allows 
ior  a  four  foot  alley  on  the  north  side  of 
the  building.  I  have  found  that  a  house 
•made  with  a  good  solid  balloon  frame 
with  matched  or  novelty  siding  on  the  out- 
side, with  tarred  paper  between  the  boards 
and  studs  and  on  the  inside  another  thick- 
ness of  tarred  paper,  this  covered  with 
.matched  ceiling  is  the  cheaper  in  the  end. 

For  the  roof  I  use  what  are  known  as 
■clear  butt  shingles  and  for  the  inside  par- 
titions planed  hemlock  boards  for  the  first 
•three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  two-inch 
.mesh  wire  netting  from  that  up  to  the  roof. 
In  the  south  side  put  a  twelve  light  win- 
dow for  each  eight  feet  in  length.  Make 
the  posts  six  feet  high  so  that  there  will  be 
no  bumping  of  heads  in  passing  about  in- 
side. 1  would  make  the  nests  and  roosts 
movable  so  that  in  cleaning  they  can  be 
/taken  outside  of  the  house  if  wished.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  saving  the  drop- 
pings, as  they  are  worth  about  one-third  as 
much  per  ton  as  the  average  commercial 
fertilizer. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  handling 
them  is  to  make  a  tight  shelf  or  scaffo-d 
under  the  roosts  and  about  twice  a  week 
sprinkle  the  droppings  with  common  field 
plaster,  which  will  change  the  ammonia  in 
them  into  su  phate  of  ammonia  which  is 
the  best  possible  form  of  this  valuable  fer- 
tilizing element.  I  clean  these  platforms 
about  once  in  two  weeks,  packing  the 
mixture  firmly  in  tight  barrels  and  storing 
it  in  a  dry  place  until  spring,  when  I  mix 
it  with  wood  ashes  for  use  on  sweet  corn, 
garden  truck  and  fruit.  This  mixture 
should  be  used  as  soon  as  prepared.  The 
manure  as  I  take  it  from  the  platforms 
analyzes  about  2.22  per  cent  of  ammonia, 
2.12  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  I.H  per 
cent  potash  and  by  adding  potash  I  get  it 
fairly  well  balanced  for  plant  food.  The 
analysis  of  the  droppings  will  vary  some- 
what under  different  methods  of  feeding 
and  care.  The  food  has  much  to  do  with 
profit  in  poultry  raising  and  the  great  rea- 
.son  why  fowls  are  no  more  profitable  as 
usually  kept  on  farms  is  that  too  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  it. 

One  must  be  governed  by  his  markets  ; 
if  his  markets  call  for  eggs,  grow  eggs.  If 
your  customers  want  brown  shells  give 
them  brown  shells  and  if  they  have  the 
idea  that  the  white  shelled  are  the  richer, 
give  them  white  shells  ;  its  just  as  easy  one 
way  as  the  other.  If  they  want  broilers, 
procure  some  of  the  larger,  quick  matur- 
ing birds  and  give  them  broilers. 

As  a  rule  I  think  there  is  more  profit  in 

•  egg  production  than  in  breeding  for  flesh, 
unless  you  are  raising  early  spring  broil- 

•  ers.  With  proper  care  and  feed,  one  can  in- 
crease the  number  of  eggs  to  a  great 
extent.  Hens  cannot  lay  or  produce  eggs 
unless  their  food  contains  the  elements  of 
which  the  egg  is  composed.     That  is,  a 

■  large  proportion  of  albuminous  or  egg  pro- 

■  ducing   elements.       In   addition   to  the 

■  quantity  of  albumen  required  in  the  organ- 
ism of  the  fowl,  the  laying  hen  requires 
more  for  the  white  of  an  egg,  it  being 
about  twelve  per  cent  albumen,  and  this 
must  be  furnished  in  her  feed. 

By  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
different  grains,  you  will  find  that  wheat 
contains  a  larger  amount  of  albumen  than 
any  other  grain.  Therefore  it  is  the  right 
grain  to  use  in  a  basis  for  egg  ration.  It 
is  too  expensive,  however,  to  use  wholly. 
The  other  important  items  are,  when  the 
,  fowls  do  not  have  a  large  field  to  range  in, 
to  give  them  once  a  day,  if  possible,  a  feed 


of  chopped  clover  hay,  they  need  this  for 
the  bulk,  but  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  which 
enters  very  largely  into  the  formation  of 
the  egg.  They  also  need  meat  at  least 
three  times  a  week .  I  like  the  cut  raw 
bone  and  meat  together  best,  some  green 
food  is  also  needed  every  day.  Chickens 
are  like  the  human  family  in  one  respect 
at  least,  for  they  relish  a  change  of  food. 
If  you  take  fowls  that  have  been  fed  on 
one  kind  of  grain  for  some  time,  and  do 
not  have  the  appetite  that  they  should 
have,  give  them  a  little  cooked  food,  such 
as  cake  made  from  coarse  corn  meal  and 
meat  scraps  baked  together)  or  else  some 
grain  other  than  you  have  been  feeding, 
and  you  will  see  that  they  will  eat  it  rav- 
enously. 

While  wheat  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for 
producing  eggs,  it  is  of  little  value  for  fat- 
tening purposes,  compared  with  corn,  as 
corn  contains  a  great  deal  of  carbonaceous 
or  fat  forming  matter,  which  puts  on  flesh 
in  a  very  short  time.  Pure  water  is  also 
very  essential  to  laying  fowls. 

You  will  probably  think  I  am  exaggerat 
ing  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is  nearly  as 
much  water  in  a  pound  of  eggs  as  in  a 
pint  of  milk. 

Let  us  tear  an  egg  apart  with  the  chem- 
ists' weapons.  Here  we  have  about  two 
and  one-half  ounces  of  matter,  sixty-seven 
per  cent  of  which  is  water;  ten  per  cent 
or  one-quarter  ounce  of  lime  (where  are 
you  going  to  get  that  when  you  only  feed 
corn,  brother  farmer)  twelve  per  cent  al- 
bumen, nine  per  cent  fat;  and  one  per 
cent  ash.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity 
of  sulphur,  phosphorous,  magnesia  and 
several  other  bases  which  are  found  in 
various  combinations. 

You  cannot  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing, neither  can  the  hen;  she  cannot  elab- 
orate an  egg  out  of  a  starchy  grain  and 
patent  egg  food  nor  can  she  put  a  shell  on 
it  unless  she  has  given  the  lime  to  make  it 
from.  1  he  progressive  breeder  of  poultry 
long  ago  found  this  out  and  are  feeding 
such  foods  as  contain  not  only  carbohy- 
drates, or  starch,  fat  and  sugar,  such  as 
meat,  bone,  clover  hay,  linseed  meal  and 
wheat  bran. 

No  given  rule  can  belaid  down  as  to  the 
amount  to  feed,  you  must  judge  for  your- 
self by  experiment  on  your  own  flock.  I 
cannot  tell  how  well  the}'  are  housed  and 
protected.  If  they  roost  out  in  trees  you 
should  give  them  plenty  of  corn  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  give  up  expecting  eggs, 
until  the  warm  spring  days  come;  but  if 
you  have  housed  them  properly  and  feed 
them  right  remembering  that  neither  fat 
hens  or  cold  hens  will  lay  many  eggs  you 
will  be  rewarded. 

Now  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  one 
thing.  I  told  you  that  an  egg  contains 
sixty-seven  per  cent  of  water;  how  many 
of  you  are  compelling  your  hens  to  melt 
snow  to  get  it?  Besides  this  sixty-seven 
per  cent  the  hen  requires  almost  as  much 
more  to  complete  her  bodily  economy. 
How  many  of  you  give  it  to  yours  ?  Now 
don't  feed  your  hens  corn,  red  pepper  and 
snow  and  howl  because  they  don't  lay. 
Turn  over  a  new  leaf.  The  poultry  busi- 
ness is  a  good  one  if  you  will  conduct  it 
properly  and  give  the  hens  fair  play.  They 
do  not  ask  for  any  credit  they  pay  as  they 
go,  and  to  those  who  like  fowls,  is  opened 
a  profitable  branch  of  agriculture. 

Do  not  go  into  it  too  heavily.  Slart  in 
with  what  fowls  you  now  have  on  the  farm 
keep  an  account  with  them;  ten  to  one 
they  are  paying  now,  and  will  pay  better 
the  coming  year.  When  you  have  learned 
to  make  these  pay,  k  ep  more  pullets  over 
and  so  let  the  business  grow.  If  you  find 
they  are  not  paying  reduce  the  flock  and 
studv  to  see  where  the  trouble  is. 

Many  who  keep  one  hundred  fowls  can- 
not make  them  pay  as  much  per  head  as 
they  could  if  they  only  kept  fifty.  Don't 
put  twe  many  in  too  small  a  place,  feed 
properly,  water  often,  house  warmly,  cater 
to  yo-ir  'ocal  market  and  poultry  will  pay. 

GOT  THINGS  FEARFULLY  MIXED. 

Jlr.  Tsl.  F.  Clemens,  Jr.,  in  the  Ohio 
Poultry  Journal,  in  discussing  extremes, 
condemns  the  advice  given  by  us  in  regard 
to  ventilation,  but  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Clemens  has  not  read  our  remarks  carefully, 
as  he  certainly  places  us  in  a  position  which 
we  have  never  assumed.   He  says: 

One  extreme  is  generally  about  as  bud  as 
another.  Bro.  Jacobs  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
has  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
poultrvmen  are  giving  their  fowls  too 
much  ventilation  that  he  promptly  flies  to 
the  other  extreme  and  gives  them  no  venti- 
lation at  all,  and  contends  profusely  for  his 
theory  in  the  columns  of  his  journal.  Why 
no  ventilation  will  act  any  more  favorably 
with  fowls  than  with  man  and  other  ani- 
mals he  does  not  explain  scientifically.  He 
simplv  puts  forth  his  edict  to  the  effect  that 
henceforth  and  forever  poultry  houses 
should  have  no  ventilation  whatever. 


I  will  admit  that  nearly  all  farm  poultry 
houses  are  composed  more  of  ventilating 
facilities  than  anything  else,  and,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  many  fanciers  furnish  too 
much  ventilation  in  cold  weather,  and  often 
furnish  it  in  a  way  to  cause  draughts  and 
consequent  colds ;  but  the  misuse  of  a  "good 
thing"  is  proverbial.  Ventilation  is  a 
"good  thing"  for  man  or  beast— it  is  a  ne- 
cessity, without  it,  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs  are  more  readily  developed  in 
man.  The  only  cure  for  consumption, 
physicians  acknowledge,  is  pure  air,  out- 
door life  and  correet  living — above  all, 
pure  air. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
fowls  having  free  run  of  a  farm  and  roost- 
ing in  trees  or  open  sheds  seldom  have  roup 
or  consumption,  while  fowls  roosting  in 
tight,  warm  houses  will  catch  cold  readily 
when  exposed  to  the  damp  out-door  air. 
This  is  not  an  argument  for  slip-shod 
methods  in  poultry  keeping;  but  of  two 
extremes — air-tight  houses  or  trees — give  us 
trees.  The  rational  method  is  between  the 
two  extremes — namely,  a  warm,  well  venti- 
lated house,  that  can  be  opened  out  wide 
for  admission  of  pure  air  in  summer,  and 
properly  adjusted  for  warmth  and  good 
air  in  winter.  A  ventilator  should  be  so 
constructed  that  a  draught  is  impossible. 

An  old  stovepipe  provided  with  a  damper 
makes  a  good  poultry  house  ventilator. 
On  a  very  cold  day  the  damper  may  be 
nearly  closed:  in  medium  weather  it  may 
be  opened.  In  summer  every  poultry 
house  should  be  provided  with  a  slat  or 
wire  netting  door  admitting  air  freely. 
Ventilators  so  placed  as  to  cause  draughts 
are  worse  than  nothing  aud  do  absolute 
harm.  If  the  brother's  crusade  was 
against  this  type  of  ventilation  only,  I 
would  have  no  issue  with  him.  Air  tight 
poultry  houses  mean  foul  air;  foul  air 
means  roup ;  roup  means  death  or  linger- 
ing consumption.  I  have  seen  many  a 
fowl  apparently  recover  from  roup,  but 
never  of  :  ny  value  thereafter.  It  is  im- 
possible to  "fatten  them;  they  have  no 
stamina,  and  do  not  lay.  If  you  have  such 
a  fowl  in  your  yard  and  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  the  trouble,  examine  for  lice,  and  if 
free  of  lice  you  may  set  it  down  as  a  case  of 
consumption.  They  will  often  live  a  long 
time  in  this  condition .  The  hatchet  is  the 
remedy.*' 

We  have  never  yet  advocated  no  venti- 
lation, but  simply  affirmed  that  in  winter 
the  ventilator,  by  causing  draughts,  killed 
the  birds,  and  that  no  poultry  house,  as 
usually  constructed,  needed  ventilation. 
We  know  the  importance  of  fresh  air,  but 
how  to  get  it  without  draught  is  a  problem 
not  solved,  even  by  the  stovepipe  method 
mentioned  above. 

All  fresh-air-men  generally  wind  up  by 
advocating  the  tree  tops,  and  Mr.  Clemens 
seems  to  have  gottcu  there  too.  It  is  true 
that  some  birds  do  roost  in  the  tree  tops, 
and  exist.  So  do  wild  birds.  The  dead 
ones  are  never  counted,  but  the  eggs  laid 
by  the  few  survivors  can  be  counted  on  the 
lingers. 

It  is  not  necessiry  to  be  in  the  wind  to 
find  pure  air.  A  barrel  can  be  emptied 
through  a  spigot  as  well  as  by  turning  it 
over.  A  poultry  <iouse  can  be  full  of  pure 
fresh  air  without  ihe  wind  blowing  through 
it.  Nobody  stands  in  a  draught  to  cure 
consumption. 

The  point  we  vish  to  make  is  that  in 
winter  nearly  all  poultry  houses  are  venti- 
lated, and  that  ii  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
create  foul  or  impure  air  in  them  even  if  it 
was  so  desired. 

We  understand  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Clemens,  hut  we  are  sure  that  he  does 
not  understand  our  views  on  ventilation. 


GOING  INTO  THE  POULTRY  BUSINESS. 

How  man)  houses,  and  how  should  they 
be  built  ?  A  subscriber  at  Chicago  wishes 
to  try  the  poultry  business,  as  much  for  his 
health  as  for  any  other  purpose,  and  he 
wishes  to  I  now  more  about  it.  In  a  letter 
to  us  Vc  ss.ys : 

"  x  am  very  much  interested  in  the  poul- 
try business,  and  would  he  very  much 
pleased  if  you  could  give  ine  some  informa- 
tion to  start  on  a  larger  scale  so  as  to  make 
it  pay  At  present  time  I  keep  about  sixty 
hens,  Flymouth  Rocks,  here  in  the  city,  but 
on  account  of  not  feeling  well  in  health  I 
had  to  give  up  my  trade  (clothing  cutting) 
and  want  to  move  out  from  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, about  twelve  to  thirty-eight  miles,  so 
I  could  go  into  the  poultry  business  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  improve  my  health  also. 
I  do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  the  first 
year.  All  I  want  is  to  get  a  good  start,  and 
get  a  good  cheap  plan  for  the  houses.  In 
your  last  issue  of  the  Poultky  Keeper, 
on  page  27,  under  the  name  of  "  Getting 
Rich  on  Poultry,"  there  is  a  plan  for  a  fif- 
teen acre  poultry  farm,  which  should  be  di- 
vided Into  two  "fields,  one  of  five  acres  and 
one  of  ten  acres.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  how  many  houses  I  must  have  to 
keep  300  hens.  There  it  says  only  seven 
houses,  each  four  by  eight  feet.  Will  that 
do  ?  And  how  about  having  all  the  hens  on 
five  acres  ?   Must  it  be  fenced  ?  " 


It  is  plain  that  our  friend  does  not  know 
anything  of  keeping  hens  on  a  large  scale, 
but  he  says  he  is  not  expecting  anything 
the  first  year. 

We  could  not  describe  a  house  here  unless 
we  illustrated  it.  Our  April,  1887,  October, 
1888,  and  July,  1891,  has  about  fifty  plans. 
The  kind  of  a  house  depend?  on  how  full 
the  pocket-book  is.  No  plan  will  suit  each 
and  all.  * 

A  flock  of  a  dozen  hens  should  have  a 
house  about  ten  by  ten  feet.  No  flock 
should  be  larger  than  fifty  hens.  A  house 
ten  by  one  hundred  feet  may  be  divided 
into  four  or  more  apartments.  Allow  one 
hen  for  each  foot  on  the  front  of  the  house, 
or  one  hundred  hens  for  one  hundred  feet 
length  of  house. 

Five  hundred  hens  can  be  kept  on  five 
acres.  How  to  do  it  depends  on  the  "lay  of 
the  land."  The  point  is  to  guard  against 
diseases. 

It  is  better  to  begin  with  a  few — not  over 
one  hundred  hens — and  increase  each  year, 
so  as  to  gain  experience.  We  do  not  advise 
any  inexperienced  person  to  give  up  a  posi- 
tion for  the  poultry  business. 

Going  into  the  business  lorhealthis  where 
mistakes  are  made,  The  raising  of  poultry 
in  large  numbers  is  a  business  requiring 
hard  work  and  capital.  One  not  fitted  for 
it  can  lose  his  money,  and  his  health,  too, 
but  he  can  succeed  by  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom and  learning  how  to  manage,  as  it  can- 
not well  be  given  on  paper. 

THE  LEGHORNS  ARE  SITTING,  TOO. 

Mr.  "  Miller  Purvis  "  has  written  us  a 
second  letter  in  regard  to  sitting  hens,  and 
as  we  have  discussed  his  former  letter  in 
another  article, we  present  the  following: 

I  write  to  say  that  I  h  .ve  overdone  the 
thing  with  my  Leghorns,  and  two  of  them 
bave  gone  to  sitting.  They  are  pure,  I 
know,  for  I  have  been  very  careful  of  my 
stock  for  twelve  years.  Funny,  isn't  it, 
that  my  Light  Brahmas  are  laying  right 
along  aud  some  of  my  Leghorns  are  sitting? 
The  Leghorns  that  are  sitting  are  only  two 
years  old,  and  this  is  the  first  time  1  have 
ever  had  one  under  three  years  to  sit.  I 
have  been  giving  thirty-three  of  them  about 
four  quarts  of  wheat  every  day,  and  they 
have  free  range.  I  gave  them  a  little  corn 
occasionally,  about  once  a  day,  but  I 
thought  I  would  try  wheat  once.  They 
have  all  the  milk  they  can  drink.  It  was 
no  doubt  the  wheat  that  did  it." 

So  it  is  seen  that  Leghorns  are  sitting 
and  the  Brahmas  are  laying.  Mr.  Purvis  is 
trying  the  effects  of  food  011  the  propensity 
to  sit.  He  is  making  the  non-sitters  go  on 
the  nest  and  keeping  the  Brahmas  at  work 
in  producing  eggs.  It  is  all  done  by  the 
food.  We  hope  to  have  more  on  the  sub- 
ject from  Mr.  Purvis. 

soapsuds'and lice. 

There  are  times  when  soapsuds  are  plen- 
tiful, especially  on  wash-days,  and  as  it 
will  do  no  harm  in  the  summer  to  drench 
the  poultry-house,  and  as  lice  should  be 
fought  from  the  beginning  of  mild  weather, 
no  better  use  can  be  made  of  the  suds  than 
to  use  the.n  for  destroying  lice.  If  you 
have  a  sprayer,  so  much  the  better,  but  if 
not,  you  may  use  a  watering-pot  with  a 
rose  nozzle.  The  soapsuds  will  be  all  the 
better  if  you  have  them  very  strong.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  dissolve  a  pound  of  concen- 
trated lye  in  a  tub  of  suds.  Apply  the  suds 
hot  if  you  can,  but  apply  them  at  all  events 
hot  or  cold.  Do  not  miss  a  single  square 
inch  of  surface.  Do  it  on  a  dry,  warm  day. 
Saturate  the  floor,  walls,  roosts,  and  even 
the  roof,  and  have  it  get  into  every  crack 
aud  crevice.  Itemove  the  nest  boxes,  sat- 
urate the  boxes,  let  them  dry,  and  add  new 
material.  When  the  house  is  dry,  sprinkle 
every  portion  with  fine,  air-slaked  lime.  If 
you  will  follow  these  directions,  the  lice 
will  be  easily  kept  in  check. — Farm  and 
Fireside. 

FEEDING  ON  THE  GROUND. 

The  supposition  that  the  more  dirt  a  hen 
eats  with  ber  food  the  better  has  been  en- 
tirely dispelled  in  this  age  of  progress,  as 
cleanliness  in  feeding  is  very  necessary  to 
prevent  cholera  in  adults  and  gapes  in 
chicks  ;  and,  as  the  ground  is  frozen  in  win- 
ter, the  food  becomes  very  cold  before  the 
hens  can  eat  it,  if  it  is  soft.  A  plain  board, 
or  a  small  trough,  will  not  only  be  better, 
but  the  hens  will  learn  to  know  its  use  and 
approach  for  their  food  at  certain  hours. 


COLOR  AS  A  MARKET  QUALITY. 

Color  plays  an  importaut  part  in  the 
poultry  business.  Dark  eggs  are  sometimes 
preferred  in  market,  while  yellow  legs  and 
skin  are  much  in  favor  with  buyers.  A 
black  fowl  has  black  pin  feathers  when 
young,  and  requires  a  longer  time  for  dress- 
ing it.  White  is  now  becoming  the  popular 
color,  as  it  is  easier  to  breed  white  fowls 
uniformly  than  others,  while  the  color  oi 
the  lecs  and  skin  is  usually  yellow. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


HOW  MUCH  CAPITAL. 

It  tatees  money  to  do  business.  If  one 
wishes  to  keep  a  few  bens  in  a  back  yard 
but  little  expense  is  required,  but,  as  the 
Mirror  remarks,  a  large  business  cannot  be 
done  with  a  small  sum.  Tbis  applies  to 
any  and  all  brancbes  of  industry,and  is  a  law 
that  cannot  be  evadod.  Many  persons  of 
limited  means,  who  see  no  opportunities 
elsewhere,' resert  to  poultry  raising  as  pre- 
senting an  easier  and  safer  opening;  but  the 
failures  are  more  numerous  than  the  suc- 
cesses. This  is  due  to  underestimating  the. 
amount  necessary  for  success,  and  the  fact 
that,  like  other  industries,  one  must  wait 
until  the  returns  come  in,  which  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  with  those  who  have  but  little 
capital  and  who  have  their  all  invested  in 
their  business. 

Quite  a  large  flock  is  required  to  pay 
|1,000  a  year.  There  is  seldom  over  a  dollar 
per  hen  clear  profit,  hence  a  thousand  hens 
must  be  kept,in  order  to  realize  the  amount 
named.  Then  there  is  the  land  and  build- 
ings, the  cost  of  which,  with  the  fencing, 
would  beat  least,  $1,000,  all  of  which  would 
be  fixed  capital.  The  food  must  be  pur- 
chased as  wanted,  and  many  other  inciden- 
tal expenses  will  be  met  with  that  cannot 
well  be  estimated  in  advance,  all  of  which 
would  necessitate  a  working  capital  before 
any  steps  could  be  taken. 

Tie  liens  must  be  procured,  and  cannot 
be  purchased  for  less  than  fifty  cents  each;, 
or  they  must  be  hatched  and  raised,  which 


to  try  this  extract,  as  it  is  very  easily  pre- 
pared. Prof.  Menke  also  experimented 
with  veratrine,  which,  when  mixed  one  part 
to  sixty-four  of  flour,  was  rather  more 
effective  than  the  usual  strength  of  Paris 
green.  Veratrine  is  obtained  from  the  root 
of  hellebore  and  from  sabadilla  seeds.  It  is 
a  white,  crystalline  powder,  having  an 
acrid,  burning  taste.  It  is  used  in  oim- 
ments  for  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  or 
rheumatism.  The  supply  at  present  is 
limited. 
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THE  TENNESSEE  BREEDERS. 

Tfce  gentleman  interested  in  breeding  fine 
poultry  met  as  per  announcement  at  court- 
house (KtioxviUe,  Tenn.),  and  effected  per- 
manent organization.  The  meeting  was 
attended  by  a  greater  number  than  on  the 
former  occasion  and  a  deep  interest  was 
manifested. 

Chairman  Bell  called  the  meeting  10  or- 
der, and  the  committee  on  by-laws  being 
ready  to  report,  the  same  were  read  and 
adopted.  It  was  decided  to  name  the  or- 
ganization the  Kast  Tennessee  Poultry  As- 
sociation. 

Nominations  were  then  made  for  Presi. 
dent.  The  names  of  H.  2T.  Camp,  K.  EL 
Bell  and  A. G.  Howe  were  presented,  and 
It.  H.  Bell  was  selected  President.  Dr. 
Fennimore  was  elected  Vice-President,  John 
W.  Flennikej,  Secretary,  and  W.  L.  Trent. 
Treasurer.  The  Executive  Committee  is 
composed  of  E.  F.  Myna  tt,  Chairman ;  A. 
G.  Howe,  E.  M.Boyle,  H.  X.  Camp,  all 
of  Knoxville  and  D.M.  Owens,  Athens. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  regular  meet- 
ings the  first  Monday  of  every  month. 
It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a  poultry 
exhibit  sometime  next  fall. 

Mr.  Owens,  of  Athens,  who  was  pre  - 
ent,  is  a  famous  poultryman,  probably 
the  most  extensive  in  the  business  in 
E  the  State.  He  gave  some  very  timely 
:  dvice  and  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  work  of  the  Association. 

Correspondence  was  read  from  others 
in  different  parts  of  East  Tennessee, 
expressing  regret  at  not  being  able  to 
be  present  but  assuring  the  association 
of  their  hearty,  co-operation. 


Fig.  2. 
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-Ground  Plan  for  Double  roultiy-Hnuse. 


Is  the  only  sure  way  to  success,  as  the  per- 
chase  of  stock  would  bring  in  disease,  lice 
and  worthless  birds.  This  of  course  takes 
time,  and  nearly  a  whole  year  is  thus  lost 
in  getting  ready.  In  the  mean  time  the 
poultryman's  family  must  be  provided  for 
and  his  other  expenses  met.  Another  item, 
and  the  most  important  of  all,  is  the  labor. 
No  matter  whether  the  work  is  done  by  the 
owner  or  by  hired  help,  it  must  be  paid 
for. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discourage  anyone 
from  entering  into  the  poultry  business, 
but  to  caution  against  loss.  It  is  not  wise 
to  engage  in  any  business  unless  prepared, 
and  experience  is  also  essential.  One  could 
not  engage  in  any  other  business  on  insuffi- 
cient capital.  It  is  only  after  loss  of  time 
and  labor  that  a  business  becomes  estab- 
lished, and  although  it  requires  capital  to 
keep  large  flocks,  yet  the  poultry  business, 
with  good  management,  will  probably  give 
better  returns  than  many  other  enterprises 
and  with  plenty  of  capital,  success  is  not 
difficult. 


SAVE  THIS  FOR  LICE. 

Director  Menke  (Arkansas,  Bulletin  15) 
reports  a  new  insecticide — or  a  new  combi- 
nation—which promises  well.  It  is  the 
kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum.  One  and 
one-balf  gallons  of  kerosene  was  soaked 
through  two  and  one-half  pounds  of  pyre- 
thrum, resulting  in  a  yellowish,  oily  ex- 
tract which  will  not  mix  with  water,  but 
which  will  form  an  emulsion  with  soap 
similar  to  kerosene  emulsions.  Oue  pound 
of  soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water  added  to  one  gallon  of  the  extract, 
well  mixed  or  churned  with  a  force-pump, 
made  a  perfect  emulsion  which,  when 
diluted — one  part  of  emulsion  to  450  parts 
of  water — readily  killed  cotton  worms.  It 
seems  to  combine  the  properties  of  kero- 
sene and  pyrethrum,  and  to  be  more 
effective  than  either,  easier  to  handle  and 
cheaper.  It  will  be  well  for  horticulturists 


PIEDMONT  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Piedmont  Poultyy  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  was  formed  last  week.  The 
officers  elected  are  as  follows:  S.T.  Lea, 
of  Cokesbury,  President ;  W.  M.  Norwood, 
of  Greenville,  First  Vice  President;  L.  C, 
Boland,  of  Prosperity,  Second  Vice 
President;  A.  S.  Briggs,  of  Summejton, 
Third  Vice  President ;  R.  Y.  Hellams,  of 
Greenville,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  W.  A. 
Yates,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
The  Executive  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  J.  K.  Felton,  R.  L.  R. 
Bentz,  A.  W.  Anderson,  Greenville;  T.  A. 
Irwin,  Spartansburg ;  E.  C.  Conner,  Cokes- 
bury;  J.  H.  Mounce,  Pendleton;  Dr.  W.  C. 
Irby,  Laurens  ;  J.  L.  Jolly,  Denver,  and  S. 
J.  McCaughrin,  Newberry. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  by  those 
present,all  of  whom  joined  the  organization, 
and  besides  paying  the  membership  fee, 
made  pledges, pay  able  in  October,  of  various 
amounts,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  annual  membership  fee  was 
fixed  at  one  dollar,  and  all  fanciers  desiring 
to  enter  the  organization  are  requested  to 
give  their  name  and  fee  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  say  how  far  they  can  otherwise  aid 
the  work. 

The  Association  expects  to  hold  a  poultry 
show  in  Greenville  sometime  next  January. 


AN  ADMONITION. 

Be  careful  in  feeding.  The  cause  of  dis- 
ease and  lack  of  eggs  is  overfeeding,  espec 
ially  in  summer.  But  little  food  is  required 
by  the  hens  from  the  farmer,  and  there  is  a 
liability  of  making  them  too  fat  when  they 
are  not  left  to  their  own  exertions  when 
they  have  the  freedom  of  a  large  range. 


SUMMER  GREE  M  FOOD. 

For  fowls  not  at  liberty,  the  mowings  of 
the  lawn,  cabbage  leaves,  turnip  tops,  cut 
clover  or  any  green  food  that  is  easily  ob- 
tained, will  satisfy  them,  but  it  is  best  to 
have  all  green  food  cut  fine  for  them.  A 
good  mess  once  a  day  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary. 


Low  l'rioes.— E^ss^n  small  orlarsequantities.also 
st. .,■![.  S.C.YV.J.ei<£.;uid  W.W  vans.,  KnappSt., 
cross  b'ds  for  br'ls.  IS.  AKoxom Elm  St ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

"Duff  Legs.,  Bu  P.  Bks.,I.  Gin's., B].  Mins.,P.  Rks. 
JL>  Eggs  S3.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month.  Cir.free.  Lewis  C.Beatty, Washington,  N.J. 

Will  sacrifice  35  Pekln  Ducks,  10  Drakes,  5  Indian 
Game  Cockerels,  2  Pineland  Incus.,  2  Pinclaud 
Brooders.    F.  H.  Walker,fl57  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

sTnGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Fifty  gruid  breeders  for  sale  cheap,  score  card  with 
every  bird :  must  go.  who  wants  them. 

W.  W.  COLE,  EeRoy,  Genesee  Co.,  JT.X. 

T71EREKA.  INCUBATOR  for  sale,  300  egg  size, 
-Li  nearly  new,  copper  Banks,  clock  lor  turning  eggs, 
for  only  W-5.0",  eostss"  ~ 


JOS.  I>.  WIESON,  ROSEMONT,  N.  J. 


THE  FAMOUS  1V1IITEWA.SII- 

ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc./  With  the 
machine  and. recipes  'for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'fg.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


I  ft  YOURPOP1TRT  PROFITABLE. 

|\  'Ihewalfrtliej  diiiiU  ft-eati  and  pure. 

Iw  The  lienN*  nesiK  free  from  liee. 

Your  answer  would  lie  yes  if  you  user!  tlie 

Dandy         fountain  p    WIRE  HENS 

rinliing;    Tor  Poultry    «  NKSTS. 

Send  $**75  and  get  one  -2'4  gal.  size  Dandy  Fountain 
and  one  dozen  Wire  Hens'  Nests,  or  enclose  stamp  for 
Cir.  A  '200  egg  size  Turn,  free  to  the  first  f  10  order. 
Address,  LEE  GBOVEU,  Maiiengo,  Illinois. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

Vrthth.  ....proved  lm\^ 

t  Simple,  Perfect,  Self-ftegu. 
J  latino.   Thousands  in  sac- 
P  ceastul  operation.  Guaran- 
rteed  to  batch  a  larger  per- 
|  centage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
rHateher.     Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
I  GEO.  II.  ST  AH  L,  Qufney,  1 1 1. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS ! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  prevalent 
among  very  Young  Turkeys,  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of 

(WHY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 
E.  rOl'GSRl  *  CO.. 
30    North    William    Street,    New  Yorli. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  18S2.  1st  prize  of 
S25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  S2-5  in 
gold  for  b  st  machine  in  show. 

rTlHE  IJll'ROVBI)  MONARCH  INCERA- 
_1_  TOR.  :i00o  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  tbis  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat'27 consecutiveshows. 
More  than  100  in  usewithinaradiusof  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular, 
.las.  Rankin,  SoiUh  Eastoit,  Mass. 

&NAPP  BROS. 

ARE  IIEAOQIIARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
EEADING  STRAINS  OE  l'llftE  STAND- 
ARD 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE FOWLS. 

Proof— The  records  at  29  of  the  leading  shows 
during  the  past  ten  years— Hi^lic-*!  Honors 
every  time.  AVe  sell  anually  liniidredn  of  Ex- 
hibition and  Bree*li«:cr  bir«li*  but  never  at  any 

jirir-e,  our  beat  tested  breeding  stock,  S-100  in  one 
order  at  a  recent  sale,  for  18  snow  birds.  OUR 
3IATIN<mS  for  season  of  ISOJi  are  made  up.  having 
f uirbeiiefit  of  our  long  experience  and  include  the 
rested  breeding  stock  that  produce  nitre  winner* 
and  best  egg  producing  strain  known.  Many  of  our 
customers  report  similar  success.  We  can  furnish 
B.  It.  Rnapp's  strain  of  Rose  Comb  White  L?ghorns 
or  eggs  direct  from  his  yards.  100  fine  breeding 
Coekerel»,  separate  or  mated  up  in  pair«,  triOM 
or  breeding  pens  to  suit  customers,  at  reasonable 
prices  for  quality.  t-:<m%  for  HATCHING  from 
our  ehoieewt  mating*,  at  £i  per  13,  f5  per  26,  $10 
per  65.  By  the  hundred  for  incubators  from  well 
mated  stock,  $12.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 


BOX  501, 


FABIUS,  N.  Y. 


Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  Langshans.  This 
season  I  offer  the  grandest  lot  of  the  above  breeds 
I  ever  owned.  Prices  reasonable.  Order  now.  W. 
C.  BYAKD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

lNPIIRnTflD  NEW  MONITOR,  CHEAP. 
inOUDH  I  Unc.R.WARD,HunUnston,N.Tf 

A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


ppCC  containing  over  2,500- 
B  St  E.  G  tested  recipes.  320 
pages,  bound  In  cloth.  Don'tfailto 


the  1 

the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.  For  full  particulars, 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CCK,, 
P.  O.  Box  287.      New  York;  City,  N.  Y.  ; 


MAKE  MONEY 

While  You  Sleep. 

STAHL'S 
EXCELSIOR 
FRUIT  DRIER 

Evaporate?    Fruit  DAY 
and  NIGHT.  Catalogue 
free  upon  application. 
Address 
■WILLIAM  STAHX 
EVAPORATOR  COMP'Y, 
QUTUCY,  ILL. 


*l\Ve  are  So  Anxious 


0 


1 


That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry  I 
Supplies.}? 

It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 

FREE  _  everofrered- 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN;  

217  &  219  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Qaumli-etE*     'these  Bone  Cntters  so]<l  an«F 
hales  increasing. 

WHY-Tlicy  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
cuts  all  Green  Bones  line  enough  for  mh:UI 
chicks.  It  cuts  clear  meat,  vesretables  to  per- 
fection. It  has  an  automatic  feed.  It  takes  in  a  large 
bone  4x6  inches.  It  is  warranted  for  one  yearby 
hand  or  power.  If  you  can  break  any  part  by  actuaL 
use  we  furnish  such  parts  free,  during  this  time.  It 
goes  at  a  low  race  of  freiRht  as  cutters  are  all  crated. 
Knives  and  cutter-head  all  one  solid  piece  of  chilled; 
steel.  Do  not  buy  a  Bone  Cutter  until  you  get  our 
price.  Valuable  testimonials,  etc.  Y\'e  will  furnish, 
you  a  superior  cutter  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Our  cutter  was  entered  at  hochester,  N.Y., for  ex- 
hibition and  was  very  highly  commended.  It  was 
not  entered  in  time  for  a  premium  and  therefore  did 
not  compete  fora  premium.  Get  our  circular,  which 
shows  you  goiKl  men's  opinion  on  this  cutter,  by 
actual  use. 

WEBSTER  A  II  ANNUM. 

Cazcnovia,  N.  Y. 


"Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard." 


MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

PRICES  GUARANTEED  THE  LOWEST.— Distance  no 
obstacle:  we  equalize  freights  and  ship  everywhere. 

Our  Breeds:-L.  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COrHINS,  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WTANDOTTS. 


Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

60  pages,  finely  illustrated,  full  of  information:  it 
tellt  all;  tend  for  it  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     SALINE,  MICH. 


MANN  S  CELEBRATED  BONE  CUTTERS. 

Awarded  1st  and  fd  prizes  at  both  Rochester  (Fairl  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
(Poultry  Show)  over  a'l  other  exhibitors.  No  other  bone  cutter  ever  yet  received 
even  a  2d  prize  in  competition  with  it.  Four  silver  and  Uronze  Medeals,  eicht 
Diplomas  and  ten  First  nrizes  received.  Forty-eight  editors  of  such  papers  as 
Farm  foultry,  Poultry  Keepei, etc. .etc. .endorse  it  Its  superiority  is  unquestioned, 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

MHjFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  POULTRYKEEPER. 
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CPPC     Laneshans.  Mtaorcas,  and  Auconas, 
LUJO.    12.00 per  15;  $3.00 per 46. 

IND.  GAMES,  £8558: 
BUFF  LEGHORNS,  £"8S  so." 

DIDI1C  Single.  Jlr.00  to  10."0;  Pair,  $3.ooto  ?i».0O; 
OmUj,  Xrlo,  t^.uo  tofZS.OO. 

Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata~ 

gue. 


M 


C.G. 


CERTAIN  CURE 

For  Cholera,  Roup,  ami 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
50c.  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  f2. 


CHICK  FEED 

Is  Invaluable  for  young 
and  growing  chicks. 
$3  V  50  lbs.  §5     100  lbs. 


s.  s. 


SURE  SHOT 

Is  death  to  Chicken  Lice 
and  all  insect  life 

25c  per  lb .  o  lbs  for  $1. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  leceipt  of  price.  (Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pnund  if  .tent  by  mail.) 
We  ask  you  to  give  these  preparations  a  fair  trial,  and  be  convinced  ol  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultrvraan  slionld  send  two  cent  stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 

F.  A.  MORTIMER, 

Fottsville,  Poniin. 


(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 


pups  apcz>n  sale, 

Send  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 


MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.00. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


F.  PECK,  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  334 
.  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.    Broilers  a  specialty . 


ddress''"ie  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana. 
L.  C'al.,  lor  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


Brown  Leghorns.  — Noted  egg  producers  and  nnn- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

C^ut  Clover  I  lav  for  Poultry  put  up  In  Burlap  sacks. 
j  HAiiVKY  SEED  CO.,  liurtalo,  N.  Y. 

i) 


R.  .IOIIX  W.  HINU.  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  A.e 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmasand  W. P. Rocks. 


E 


GGS  from  prize  winning  li.  Turkeys.  Jos.  W. 
Fleming,  Buckingham,  III.    Stock  after  Sept. 


Prize  Winning  L.  1!..  B.  P.  B.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wm  11.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


J II.  TERKNS  *    SON,  KliKliioot.  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season .  Uernianand  lop  ear  rabbits. 

GET  THE  BEST.    My  White  Turkeys  have  won 
every  1st  prize  at  N.  Y.  and  Phlla. ,  '92  and  *93. 
Eggs,  fo  per  13.      1).  A.  Mount,  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  FOWLS,  Prizewinners. 92  to!)..  Eggs. 
W. Cochins,  $2.50;  W.C.W.  Polish,  *2;  S.C.W. 
Legs.,?l, 50.  Cir. free.   Geo.  A.  Friedrichs,  Erie,  Fa. 

TJrize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
XT  Ducks.   Slock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 

HI.  H.  LK1DY,  Uluoiniiie  Glen,  Pa. 

PIT     GAMES     ONLY,    ASSELS,  JAPS, 
III  III  .  SITRRYS  »  \  C>  IMHIS.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITKR,  Ulrard,  Pa. 

BEftTTY'S  PIANOS  tfKtt 

Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

pOSECOMIl  BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  specialty, 
XV  also  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  fl. 50  per  1-5, ? 2.80 per  Si, 
Circular  free.     J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohro. 


HA.  WATTLES.  Raj  neville.  Kan.  Fln- 
•  ei>(  I..  Wyandotte.  R.  I*.  Rorkt,  and  R. 
C.  B.  Leghorns  in  tlx-  Went.  Egs-      per  13. 

PREPAID,  15  EGGSI.%^OTns$S:o§ 

Other  varieties    Circular  free  Lock  Box  Ills. 

J  .  I>.  Kllti  RAKER.  Sidney,  .Neb. 


LIGHT  RK  A  II  JI  AS,  EX  4' LIT  SI  VELA'. 

i  Felch  and  vVilliaius  Strain.) 
Eggs*2.0  tor  is.  sa.yj  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
».  31  rOUSe,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


Q  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B,  Plymouth  Rocks. 
O.  Eggs  $2.  n  per  express  prepaid.  Address 
ELK  ISLAND  POl  l.TJtY  CO.,  Island  IVO. 
Gooclilaiirt  Co.,  Virginia. 


CpHUICU  29years.  .1.  REX.NETT,  Snnnian. 
OrHlilOil  Ind.  Circular  and  my  photo  free. 

FISH-SCALE  JEWELRY.  Elegnnt.aili*.- 
tic  and  durahle.    For  price  list  send  to 

MRS.W.  T  catiicart,  ivasiii.\<;to\. 

».  CI.  510  3d  STREET.  X.  W.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 


The  Cream  ol'lhc  Earth!  R. CIS. Legs.,  B.  I". 
R'ks,SU.  Wyans.,  Pk  Bant.  Nothing  hut  high 
scoring  birds  in  our  breeding  pens !  Eggs  and  Stock 
In  season.  Cir.    Clarence  L.  Smith.  Loveland,  Colo. 

I am  in  no  wav  connected  with  the  ELK  ISLAND 
POILTRY  CO.  oflSi.AMt.  VA.  My  yards 
are  situated  on  a  100  acre  farm,  tour  miles  from 
Richmond.  Va  ,  on  the  R.  F.  .4  P.  It  R.  There- 
fore, please  address  me,         B.  A.  fox. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Send  50  cents  to  Hetrick  Bros.  Indiana,  Pa. 
for  best  instrument  for  curing  Mantis.  Best  dis- 
covered, simple  and  sure.  Agents  wanted.  Wet- 
ricks  sure  cure  for  chicken  cholera,  25  cts.  by  mail. 


Af\nr\v  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  for  sale.  Six 

v '  '  r  ned  house,  barn,  four  Incubators,  hot  water 

brooder,  2,mi(i  capacity,  and  eight  fowl  houses.  Price, 
|2,2co.      Address,  Susan  Reed,  Hammonton,  N.  j. 


"PTTIT'l?  WV.IXDOTTFS. 
X>U  r  l1  PI, YflOI'TII  ROCKS. 

EGOS  95.00  for  13,  from  prize  winning  birds,  while 
getting,  get  the  !«-*t 

J.  1>.  WILSON. 

Worcester.  X.  Y. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from 
all  parts  of  f  bw  world  as  t<>  iis 
1 1 j c* r 1 1 s  over  other mak as.  I.ar^e 
book  With  cuis  for  Stamp.  Address 
A.  F.  \\ r  ill  lain*,  Bristol,  Conn. 


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREE 

WM.  H  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla. 


Pa. 


PRINCES  BAY  POl'LTRV  FARM.  I).  A. 
Jloi'M.  Jisr.,  Princes  Bay,  X.  Y.  fnd. 
Games  P.  Rocks.  W.  Wyans.  L.  Brahmas.  Mam. 
Pekln  Ducks. \\  .Turkeys  and  W. Guineas.  14  entries 
at  V .  V  and  Phlla.  '!)2  won  8  1st  prizes:  24  entries 
•SM,  In  Orel  and  "  seconds.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Cir. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  JlinZ^^^h 

complete  nnl.  \,  !oi  *l  uueach,  postpaid .  U  e  have  Vols. 
2,3.4  and  ^combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  12.  DO,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valnalile  Luniks. 

Addiess  l*unl(r.v  Kefprr  Co.,  Pai keslmrg.  Pa 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

The  two  he. I  ponllr.r  papernon  earth  jire 
FARM  POULTRY   SKI  eta. 

3111,1 

POl'LTRV  KEEPER    3D  rf.. 

We  will  send  boll,.  !m  one  year,  foroiilj  To  eta. 

  I.S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

*.  "  Boston,  Mass. 


rphc  I,crfeeted  Inenbator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00, 
X  Iiistallmentsorrented.  ThePerfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  ■>.  NOVLTON,  Taunton,  mass 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  an  important  Snows  in  U.  s.  and 
Canada,  stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs  S3  per  13, 
|5 per 26.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

stTbernard  PUPS^^v^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidllmmou  strains.  1*.  11  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.J. 

WP  D  MIMfiDPAC  Fine  exhibition  birds 
.  &  D.  HIinUnbRd.  and  first-class  breeding 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  in  season.  Stamp 
lor  reply.    WM.  J.  SCI1AUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  ami  W,  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
4  ki  tine  [{reeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won, 

E.  R.  GIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

SP    D     I  CrilflDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  \i.  D.    LLUnUnrlO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  Amem.a.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

R.  A.  FOX,'  Richmond,  Va. 


PRESSEY  S  BROODER.  SSSSSETSSS 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  «25  and  S15.  Lang- 
shan  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESSEY,  Hammonton,  X.  .1. 

If  you  want  eggs  of  good  stock  at 
low  prices,  write  to  A.  F.  KI9I- 
MEL,  Orwigsburg,  Pa.,  Prop,  of  The  Orwigsburg 
Poultry  and  Stock  Farm.  Cornish  Indian  Gaines 
and  all  leading  vai  leties.    Honest  dealing  my  motto. 


LOOK  HERE. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents 
Or  stamps 


100-PAGE 
BOOK 


OF  INCT  HA  IMRS  and  BRi  K  1DF.RS  To 

.T.L.l'AIIIPRKLL.  «*><•<  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  lor  fo.oo  part  pay  for  an  turcica  Incubator 


nd  ami 
Fowls 


rpf  Q  Til  varieties  of  the  linesl  lot 
C-UUO.  water  fowls  In  the  United  suites, 
for  sale  in  all  varieties.  Send  for  my  illustrate 
cular  free,  or  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  lor  i 
llliis.  i  lata,  inning  ail  aboiii  tin  m  nod  bow  to 
a  hen- house  to  feed  and  manage  fowls,  Aisi 
toria  hog-,  address,    .1.  It,  Brauazon,  Delavin 


V  ic- 
Wis 


ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

are  the  finest  collection  on  earth,  ami  you  will  miss 
it  If  you  order  eggs  or  stock  before  sending  a  2  cent 
stamp  for  our  new  catalogue  containing  colored  plate 
of  Huff  Leghorns,  and  the  grandest  lot  of  testamo- 
nials  ever  seen.  Eggs  §:i  0  ,  fc"».0u  and  $10.00  per  i'.i. 
Address  A.  I>.  4HXOLD,  DHlabur?,  Pa. 


stss^itji  Graham  Flour  &  Corn,  in  the 

"HaNDRuLL^pSr 

IOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  P(>WEH  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILXS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
tent  on  application.  WILSON  BUOS.  Eastern.  Pa> 

Indian  Games.  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Pri  m. 
In  every  New  England  State  ami  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-Class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RAXKIX,  South  Bimton,  .Unas. 

FINE  CHICKENS  ZX^^XSr of 

WYAXOOTTES,  L  AX<>SH  A  XS.  I,l(iIIT 
RRA II  .11  AS.  I'LVnOlITII  ROCKS.  HROWX 
anil  WHITE  Li^GIIORXS.  BLACK.  Ki  ll 
ami  M'ARTRIOGE  COCHIIIX.  Also  l'KKIV 
DI  CKS  XV  II.  JOHXSOX.  Jacksonville, 
lllinoiN.    Oi*«ler»,  for  EgffH  now  Ruokeii. 


INDIAN  GAMES,  Huff  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,?.  ('.  B.  Leghorns.  At  Philadelphia,  Feb. 
17-22,  we  won  on  -ndian  Games,  5th  Cock,  5th 
Hen,  2d  and  llil  Cockerels,  1st  anil  2d  Pullets,  1st 
breeding  pen.  On  Buff  P.  Rocks. 2d  Cockerel,  1st  and 
'^d  Pullets.  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Write  for  prices.  «.  M.  WOODS  A 
RRO-,  Leamsin  IMace,  Pa. 


CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

after  Juiir  1st.  On  account  of  making  a  change  I 
otf*r  one-half  of  my  choicest  breeding  stock  for  sale 
at  just  one-half  their  actual  value.  If  you  want  any 
Of  the  finest  nf  Rlnok  Hliiorca*  and  Golden 
W y and ottes  or  l*ekin  DurkA,  Hart.  Covn- 
iiiH.  Barred  or  While  KockM.  Write  for 
l>urti<'ulur»       EMKKY  S.  IM  <■  II . 

V  tiea,  X.  V. 

Cn3  CAI  V  Efffif9  from  high-scoring  birds,  S. 
rlln  oH-L.  9.  Hamburgs,  W.  r.  Rocks,  2.00 
per  setting.  Huff  Leghorns  "that  are  buff"  from 
imported  stock.  |2.50  per  setting.  H.  Turkeys,  |3. 0G 
per  setting.  1  handle  only  the  best  birds  that  can  be 
obtained  tor  breeding.  Birds  hatched  from  my  eggs 
when  raised  can  hold  their  own  In  the  best  company 
Address         n  its  A.  91.  ll\M>(M  K. 

iolniubic^  O. 


THE     HYDRO    SAFETY  LAMP. 

Five  styles  and  sizes,  tor  all  incubators  and 
l it  ui tiers •  AlHiivNHHfe  and  relta^ble. 
1  Free  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  other. 
'Manufactured  by  iJm  k.  oai*ev  Bloom- 
ing ton,  Itld.  Sold  at  Ti*peka.  lian.  by 
J.  I*.  Lucas:  r.t  S>b«i  Fr nieinco.  t  al..  bj  Geo  11 . 
Croley.4i6  Sacramento  dt.  Send  for  catalogue  w  ith 
testimonials. 


ST.  BERNARDS  AT  STUD. 

Ch.  Scollisli  Leader  fie  $  II;  EuOracum,  lee  *id; 
Klntx  hocent,  tee  $35. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  AT  STUD. 

Middy.  925;  Jack  of  Clubs  $30:  Duke  Oban.  $15; 
Cherry  Puucli,  $15.  illustrated  cat alogne  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
Cermantown,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 
Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  150  FEET  LONG.  CJ 
12         18  24  30  .16  42  48  60  72  inch. 

•i  Ineli  No.  10.  .»0  81. 35  81.80  8a.25  S  '.tii  83.15  83.ISO  84.50  85.1«  I'er  Roll. 
I  Inch  Ho.  ao.      S2.O0  S3.00    84.0O    85.00    S»i;Oo     87.00    8N.OO    SIO.OO    812.00  Per  Roll. 

Ji  incb  6alTaul^ed  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound.    Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

MPLTIAL  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  B.  It.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  5  or  more  rolls 


J 


STANDARD 


{ 


1L          ■  T^ADC  y^ARK. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  reefs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
tl. 3(1  per  100  square 
f«et  wltbCoatlng. 
C  ips  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


POULTRY 
^SUPPLIESt^ 


fk  Prairie  State  Uator 


takes  the  Three  Firm 

Premiums  at  the  Ureal 
New  York  Show,  Madisor 
Square  Garden.  Februarj 
2 1th  to  March  4th,  18«3.  First  Premium,  $25.00  In  gold,  for  best  hatch,  Firsi 
Premium,  $2i.oo  In  gold,  for  best  Incubator.  First  Premium,  ?10.00  In  gold, 
fur  best  Incubator. 

Selling  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $40.  This  is  the  most  ■wonderful  record  evei 
made.  We  now  have  04  First  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders.  63  lie- 
ploinas.  Our  machines  are  used  by  the  largest  breeders  In  the  United  States. 
Address  for  eighty  page  catalogue. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 

Homer  City, 


INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
-  Penna 


How  To  2v£suk:e  lv£or^.e37- 


WITH 


A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*  pARM^POULTRY  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Cuidc. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  "  The  Be9t  Poultry  Magazine  Published  "  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  Judge  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f  nind  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Hubseriptions  ean  he-sin  with  any  back  number  vou  desire. 

Are  you  keenins  Poultry  for  profit,  either  In  larite  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  If  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  tliey  piying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  anil  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  care  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  nay  S2.50  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultry.  "What  bis  been  done,  can  be  done  aaain."  Kemeinher  the  price ;  50  cts.  one 
year;  six  months  25  cts  j  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.   1.  s.  JOH.\SU.\  <Sc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


$204 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 


Sold  io  farmers  direct.  No  Agents. 

>-ork  t'liemieal  Works.  York,  Pa. 


T7'/~1  /~1  Q  for  setting  from  B.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
JliVXVTC*  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas, 
M.  B.  Turkeys  and  Pekln  Ducks,  also  breeder  of 
Hamshlredown  Sheep,  English  Beagles  and  Fox 
Hounds.  A.  Elwyn  Strode,  Box  1936,  \\1!st  Chester,  Pa. 

CDflMPIA  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  the 
OF  U  lib  US,  Pharmacy.    RoerieUe  *  Talel, 

ion  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
Wl  Kast  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Sinithfield  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  VV.  4th  sr..  Cincinnati, O. 
4>l<lest  HonKKopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lish e<l  in  1835 

'    The  Poultry  Doctor.*:,  pp.,  rjmo. cloth, 50  cents. 

LlftHT  RRA II  WAS  exclusively,  large  size,  fine 
shape,  well  marked,  extra  hackles,  leg  and  toe 
feathers,  remarkable  layers,  almost  non-sitters. 
Always  win  In  strongest  coin  pet  it  ion.  At  Blooming- 
ton,  Illinois,  llec.  IbOJ.  1st  on  cock.  94,^:  1st  and  2d 
on  hens.  92)$  ar.doi^;at  Indianapolis.  Indiana.  Jan. 
189i,  1st  on  cock,  92:  1st  and  ^d  on  cockerels,  95  and 
94:  1st.  2d  and  3rd  on  pullets,  95.  94}£ and 94K .  A 
prize  on  every  bird  shown.  Stock  for  sales.  Eggs  in 
teason.  ALFRED  DOYLE, 

Morgan  Park,  111. 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  w.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S  C  \V.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"AJ»x,"  "Lwi,"  "Wlaile  Prince."  Cody," 
"Sir  lienrj"  ami  "Aiexa*«.'*  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  t*>-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90.  won  4  erantl  <.<>i<i  N»e- 
eialw,  N  tir.li,  ami  O  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  didbeaet  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSY  TH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farri,  Owego,  Tioga  Co. ,  N  .  Y. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  189 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.     300  Tomi 
land  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb 
Toms.  600Cock'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  fo 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free 
F.  M.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  111. 

ONLY  $]J0!  cr^EBD? 

FARM  poultry  (Monthly)..   SOcta 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)  5t»  " 

FARM  and  FIRKHIDtKSeini-.Mi.lltlllv)  !iO  " 

MODERN  COOK  HOOK    .  5t>  " 

Tolal   S2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  bv  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.10.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON.  MASS. 

Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book, 

OYER  ONE  MILLION  SOLD. 

Most  complete  book  of  itskind  ever  published,  (iives 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs  and  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  slave 
ami  heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity 
of  cisterns,  cord-wood  tables, Interest, etc.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  it.  or  sent  postpaid  lor  ;;r,  cents 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

flj»"|    pr/\each  for  yearling  bens.  ?2.f0  each  lo 
0$  Ji*  0\J  yearling  cocks.    Barred  Plymouth  Roi  s 
from    our    prize    stock.     CHARLES  RIYEk 
POl'LTRY  YARDS.  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass 


Thite  IMj  month  Kocka.    Kggs  and  iiil'ils  fo 
sale.    W.  M  BAKEit,  East  Orleans,  Mass 


Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  Only  Meal  t  hat  should  be  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings,  and  young  Turkeys:  it  lias 
no  equal.  Being  thoroughly  cooked  It  is  more 
easily  digested,  and  cannot  clog  and  impair  the  di- 
gestion of  che  >oung  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  it 
is  Invaluable  for  Laying  Urns,  ami  for  getting 
Poultry  Into  Show  condition  Sa%  pies  Post  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  voyage,  spratts 
Patent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Original  English  Dog  and 
Poultry  Me- 1  tellies  Kor  particulars  and  prices  ad. 
T.  tramer  Raekham,245  Kast  50ChSt  .  New  York,  N.Y 


mmm 


NorACeNTUNTIL  AFTER  you  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

riynv'  STAMP  FOR  Catalosuf 


V§  6er  PlatBBr^p^  f%5  dft 


^VowCulin  Inc. Co  DcLAWARECny.Dq.tX 


INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

PAT'D.         Krooilerx  only  $5.00/  The  best 

and  rne.tpeKl  ever  invented  for 
hatching  and  raising  (  hicks. 
Turkeys  ami  Ducks.  40  First 
Premiums,  1200  testimonials 
also  eggs  for  hatching  and 
fouls  lor  sale  of  40  varieties. 
Thoroughbred  fouls  warranted 

•rue  to  name.    U.S.  SINGER, 
Send  for  Catl'g.  Cardington,  O. 


DOG  TRAINING  and  Ho«  toTeachYour  Dog 
Ti  icks.  The  instructions  in  this  valuable  little  book 
are  practical  and  ample  lor  any  amateur,  and  thorough 
humane.  This  work  also  contains  a  number  of 
remedies  for  various  ailments,  and  therefore  Is  earn. 
cMly  recommended  to  dog  owners.  It  tells  how  lo 
make  a  dog  Answer  to  his  Name— Give  bis  Paw— Lie 
Down— Beg— Leap—  lump  the  Bope— Walk — Dance — 
Fetch  and  Carry— Bring  his  Tail  in  his  Mouth— Roll 
a  Hall— Walk  on  stilts— Walk  on  Forelegs— Stand  on 
Head— Sing— Make  Relieve  I«,ad—  etc.  etc.  Postpaid 
lor  15  cents.  Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  partes* 
burg,  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Marking  Chicks. — How  young  can  chicks 
be  marked  successfully,  and  which  is  best, 
the  foot  or  the  wing?  What  marker  is  the 
best  ?— D.  L.  N.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Chicks  can  be  marked  when  one  day  old. 
Mark  them  on  the  webs  of  the  feet.  Wig- 
more's  instrument  is  the  ni.st  successful 
one. 


Thermostatic  Bar. — Where  can  I  get  a 
thermostatic  bar?— J.,  Wilmington,  Del 

At  any  rubber  store.  We  know  of  no 
one  who  sells  them. 


Cheap  Eggs.— Why  are  so-called  incubator 
eggs  so  cheap,  say  §5  per  100,  while  a  setting 
of  thirteen  will  usually  cost  $2?  Are 
they  not  as  good  for  hatching,  or  why  is  it? 
— J.  V.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Because  the  more  eggs  the  cheaper,  large 
numbers  costing  less  to  ship,  proportion- 
ately. 

Market  Breed.— What  breed  of  fowls 
would  you  advise  me  to  invest  in  for  mar- 
ket purposes?— J.  V.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Probably  the  Plymouth  Rocks  for  your 
section. 

Corn  Cake.— 1.  How  can  I  prepare  corn  cake 
for  young  chickens  ?  2.  Please  tell  me 
how  to  raise  turkeys. — J.  W.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

1.  Ground  oats,  cornmeal  and  cooked 
meat.  2.   See  March,  1892,  issue . 


Preserving  Eggs. — I  notice  in  your  last 
issue  that  some  writer  tells  about  preserv- 
ing eggs.  He  fails  to  give  the  formula, 
and  you,  I  think,  wisely  do  not  give  his 
Bame,  Now  I,  too,  would  like  to  know  his 
scheme,  but  I  guess  he  wants  some  of  your 
a'eaders  to  "bite"  and  then  tell  them  they 
can  have  his  formula  for  so  much,  see  ? — 
J.  B.  G.,  Houston,  Texas. 

The  party  had  no  receipt  for  eggs.  It 
was  a  fraud.  This  issue  contains  all  the 
known  methods. 


Scotch  Terrier.— 1  would  like  to  get  a 
Scotc  i  Terrier.  Will  you  ask  some  breeder 
to  advertise  them  ?— J".  B.  T.,Ivv  Depot, 
Va. 

For  Scotch  Terrier  ..rite  to  Fanciers' 
Journal,  333  South  3d  St  .Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  breeder's  name  may  be  obtained . 

Harper  Brooder. — 1.  I  made  four  Harper 
Brooders,  same  as  the  plans  given  in  your 
August,  1891,  issue.  How  can  I  prevent 
dampness  in  them  ?  I  have  lost  quite  a 
number  of  chicks  on  account  of  it.  I  have 
tried  both  with  and  without  water  in  the 
cups,  but  the  same  effect  continues.  Also, 
what  plan  is  best  to  keep  the  lamp  from 
exploding  and  blowing  out  when  they  are 
out  of  doors  I  nearly  lost  two  of  them  by 
the  lamp  exploding*  2.  Is  there  any 
danger  in  putting  too  much  insect  powder 
on  >  oung  chicks"?  3.  How  many  chicks 
will  the  Harper  Brooder  conveniently  hold 
and  do  well?— X.  Y.  Z.,  No  address. 

1.  There  should  be  no  dampness  unless 
water  is  placed  in  the  cups.  We  do  not 
advise  moisture  in  a  brooder.  If  the  lamp 
is  in  a  house,  protected  from  draughts, 
there  will  be  no  draughts.  It  is  difficult 
to  protect  it  out  of  doors .  2.  There  is  no 
danger  with  insect  powder.  3.  About 
fifty. 

Difference  in  Eggs. — Is  there  any  difference 
in  eggs,  or  must  I  use  a  certain  kind  for  the 
hot  water  incubator?— E.  C.  A..  Rockford, 
Ills. 

No  difference  in  eggs,  except  to  have 
them  fresh  and  of  normal  size. 


Diarrhoea  in  Hens. — What  makes  my  set- 
ting hens  have  diarrhoea.  They  have  corn 
and  wheat  by  them  all  the  time,  also  water 
in  tins,  and  grit.  The  water  sometimes 
lasts  three  or  four  days  before  it  is  gone, 
and  I  have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  water  standing  too  long  in  the  tins. — A. 
B.  E.,  Sibley,  Iowa. 

Change  the  food,  and  give  fresh  water 
daily.    Hens  are  too  fat. 


The  Standard.— Where  can  I  get  the  book 
"'American  Standard  of  Perfection?" — A. 
L.  M.,  Oxford,  Ind. 

It  is  for  sale  by  us  at  one  dollar  per 
copy. 

'Commission  Merchants. — 'Where  can  I  sell 
spring  chickens  ?  We  can  sell  from  fifty 
to  sixty  head  every  week. — W.  R  ,  Johns- 
town, Pa. 

We  know  of  no  merchants,  as  we  have  no 
way  of  learning  their  names.  There  are 
some  who  advertise  in  this  paper. 


■Uniform  Heat.— Will  sand  in  a  tank,  with 
S-shape  pipes  running  through  the  sand, 
heated  by  steam,  make  a  uniform  heat 
equal  to  water? — J.  W.  B.,  Aitch,  Ohio. 

Nothing  will  keep  as  uniform  heat  as  hot 
water. 


Learning  the  Diseases.— How  can  the  dis- 
eases, cholera,  gapes,  roup,  etc.,  be  detected 
to  a  certainty  ? — T.  F.,  Sherman,  Texas. 

Our  book,  P.  K.  Special,  No.  1,  describes 
those  diseases  at  length. 


Yearling  for  Setting. — Is  a  hen  one  year  old 
as  good  for  setting  as  an  older  hen  ? — H.  S., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Yes. 


Too  Fat. — What  can  I  do  for  my  hens 
when  they  lay  soft-shelled  eggs  at  night  on 
the  roost  ?— J.  B.  T.,  Marion,  Ohio. 

They  are  too  fat ;  starve  them  down. 


Hacking  Cough.— My  hens  have  a  sort  of 
hacking  cough,  but  their  heads  are  not 
swelled.  Wlia  can  I  do  for  them  ? — S.  D., 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Due  to  taking  cold,  probably  from  a 
draught.  Inject  two  drops  of  coal  oil  in 
each  nostril. 


Space  for  Fowls. — I  have  a  lot  60x70  feet, 
on  one  end  of  it  being  a  baru,  20x60  feet, 
and  twenty-five  feet  high.  Now  how  many 
chickens  can  I  accommodate  in  that  space 
without  crowding  on  the  start  — R.  C.  H., 
Clinton,  Iowa. 

About  100  hens,  which  should  be  divided 
into  about  four  flocks. 


Feed  for  Setters.— 1.  What  kind  of  feed  is 
best  for  setting  hens.  2  Will  tin  or  wooden 
partitions  between  eggs  in  a  tray  (the  same 
as  are  used  in  shipping  crates)  effect  hatch- 
ing in  an  incubator  ?  I  would  like  to  use 
them  for  convenience  in  turning  the  eggs. — 
C.  H.  R.,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

1.  Feed  anything  that  they  will  eat,allow- 
ing  also  corn  and  wheat.  2.  The  tin  par- 
titions may  be  used. 


Number  in  Pens.— My  rooms  are  12x12 
feet,  and  I  have  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
.How  many  hens  and  males  shall  I  put  in 
each  room",  the  eggs  for  market  only  ? — A. 
E.  D.,  Kahoka,  Mo. 

About  twenty  hens. 


Making  Bars. — What  are  the  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  thermostatic  bars  for 
regulating  incubators  ?  I  have  made  in- 
quiries of  the  rubber  companies  of  Montreal 
and  none  of  them  know  anything  about 
them,  although  they  could  make  them  if 
they  knew  what  they  were  composed  of  be- 
si.  es  rubber. — W.  G.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

The  bar  is  nothiug  but  ordinary  hard 
rubber,  about  half  (or  more)  inch  wide,  and 
half  inch  thick,  and  should  be  had  of  any 
rubber  store. 

Gluten. — In  the  March  number  of  Poul- 
try Keeper,  under  the  head  "  How  to 
Fatten  Ducks,"  James  Rankin  says  the 
feed  may  consist  of  seventy  per  cent,  corn- 
meal,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  gluten.  Now 

where  can  this  gluten  be  obtained  at  a  price 
that  any  poultry  man  could  afford  to  pay  ? 
C.  O.  B.,  Loed's' Valley,  Pa. 

For  the  gluten,  address  Ci  A.  Bartlett, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Ball  Under  Feet— I  would  like  to  know 
what  to  do  with  my  Wyandotte  rooster. 
He  lias  a  ball  under  his  foot,  so  that  he  can 
hardly  walk.  It  is  as  large  as  a  five  cent 
piece,  and  about  half  an  inch  high.  I  cut  it 
twice  with  a  knife,  but  it  gave  no  relief. — 
W.  H.,  Woodburn,  Ore. 

Keep  the  bird  on  straw,  make  an  incision, 
and  then  poultice  the  foot.  There  is  no 
other  way,  and  probably  he  will  never  be 
cured. 

Eye — Cold  on  the  Bowels.  — 1.  Is  rye  good 
feed  for  chickens?  2.  What  ails  my 
chickens  ?  They  have  a  bad  complaint  of 
the  bowels,  and  some  of  them  pass  blood. 
What  is  good  for  them?-T.  J.  P.,  Pleas- 
antviUe,  Iowa. 

1.  Yes.  2.  Cold  on  the  bowels.  Give 
each  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil. 

White  Wonders  and  Sherwoods. — What  is 
the  origin  of  the  White  Wonder  and  the 
Sherwood  fowls  ?  If  a  made-up  breed, 
from  what  did  they  get  the  white  plumage 
and  feathered  yellow  legs  ?  The  Wyan- 
dotte comb  in  the  former,  and  the  single 
comb  in  the  latter  ?— A.  T.  H.,  Lewistown, 
Pa. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  Sherwoods. 
The  White  Wonder  is  probably  made  up  of 
White  Wyandotte  and  Light  Brahma. 

Hatching  Duck  Eggs. — Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  duck  eggs  can  be  hatched  in  an  incu- 
bator as  well  as  chicken  eggs,  and  do  you 
run  the  machine  the  same  way  ?  How  about 


moisture,  turning  the  eggs,  ventilation, 
degrees  of  temperature,  etc.  ?  Also,  which 
is  the  better  place  to  set  an  incubator —  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  kept  at 
seventy  degrees  or  in  a  cellar  under  the 
house?— H.  J.  G.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

There  is  no  difference  in  hatching  duck 
eggs  and  hen  eggs  in  an  incubator.  Any 
place  of  even  temperature  will  answer  for 
the  incubator,  cellar  preferred. 

Various  Questions. — 1.  Is  F.  P.  Cassel's 
Chick  Manna  better  than  animal  meal  for 
young  chicks?  2.  Will  a  hen  hatch  goose 
eggs  as  well  as  a  goose?  3.  If  a  goose  has 
laid  about  ten  eggs  and  begins  to  sit,  can 
we  break  her  up,  and  will  she  lay  more 
eggs  ?  4.  Are  the  Black  Minorcas  as  good 
layers  as  the  Brown  Leghorns  ? — A.  R.  C, 
West  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

1  The  animal  meal  of  C.  A.  Bartlett, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  is  good.  2.  A  hen  will 
not  hatch  goose  eggs  as  well  as  will  a  goose. 
3.  Do  not  break  geese  up.  4.  Minorcas 
are  fully  as  good  as  Leghorns. 


Hen  Too  Fat. — I  have  a  Light  Brahma  hen 
that  lays  eggs  like  the  one  I  send  you  in  a 
small  box.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  cause  of  it.  They  are  as  small  as  pigeon 
eggs. — C.  A.  S.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

The  hen  is  too  fat. 


Turkeys  in  Brooders. — Can  turkeys  be 
raised  in  a  brooder,  or  will  they  do  better 
with  the  hen? — Mrs.  S.  S.,  Arcadia,  Ohio. 

They  can  be  raised  m  a  brooder,  but  do 
best  with  hens,  at  this  season,  if  kept  clear 
of  lice. 

Clipping  Wings.— 1.  Does  cropping  the 
wings  of  hens  prevent  their  layingto  some 
extent?  2.  Which  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
eggs  five  or  six  months  ? — M.  E.  D.,  Piercy, 
W.  Va. 

1.  Clipping  the  hens'  wings  does  not  affect 
laying.  2.  See  article  on  the  subject  in 
this  issue, 

Tanks. — Is  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  used 
for  tanks  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incu- 
bator ?— C.  F.  H.,  Elma,  Wash. 

Galvanized  iron  is  preferred,  though  zinc 
may  be  used. 

Mites. — How  can  I  get  rid  of  mites?  They 
are  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest  boxes,  after  a 
hen  batches.  They  do  not  bother  the  hen 
or  chicks,  but  I  do  not  like  them  around. — 
B.  B.  M.,  Palatine,  Kans. 

Pour  coal  oil  in  the  cracks  of  the  nest, 
after  the  hatching  is  done.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  pour  the  oil  over  the  roosts  every 
now  and  then. 


Sex  of  Eggs. — Is  there  any  difference  in 
the  shape  of  an  egg(that  is, short  and  round, 
or  long  and  slim)  for  the  production  of 
cockerel  or  pullet  ! — F.  W.,  Mendon, 
N.  Y. 

The  shape  of  eggs  does  not  influence 
sex. 


Eggs  for  Incubator.— Is  there  any  difference 
in  eggs,  or  must  1  use  a  certain  kind  for  my 
incubator  ?— E.  C.  A.,  Rockford,  Ills. 

No  two  eggs  are  exactly  alike  in  any  re- 
spect. It  is  best  to  use  the  best  eggs  that 
can  be  procured. 


Duck  Questions.— 1.  Is  there  the  same 
danger  in  over-feeding  ducks  when  eggs  are 
wanted  as  with  hens  ?  2.  Will  ducks  take 
the  roup  from  r  upy  hens?  3.  Does  it 
require  any  more  moisture  in  a  Monarch  In- 
cubator for  ducks  than  for  chicks  ?  4. 
Will  ducklings  go  under  the  pipes  and  re- 
ceive more  heat  than  is  good  for  them  in 
case  the  pipes  are  too  hot  ? — S.  D.  G.,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans. 

1.    Yes.    2.    Yes.   3.   No.    4.  No. 

Moisture  for  Duck  Eggs.— Give  directions 
for  applying  moisture  to  duck  eggs  set 
under  a  hen.— J.  K.  L.,  Centreport,  Pa. 

No  more  moisture  is  needed  for  the  duck 
eggs  than  you  would  give  to  the  hen  eggs- 
some  affirm  that  even  less  is  required. 

Removing  Eggs.— Is  it  best  to  test  and  re- 
move the  eggs  from  the  incubator  that  are 
not  fertile  ?  If  so,  at'  what  time  after  start- 
ing the  incubator  ?  Would  it  be  policy  to 
put  in  fresh  eggs  in  place  of  those  tested 
out,  keeping  the  incubator  going  until  all 
are  hatched".— W.  B.  C,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

It  is  best  to  test  eggs  so  as  to  use  them  as 
food  for  fowls.  Fresh  eggs  cannot  be 
added,  as  the  animal  heat  of  the  fresh  eggs 
is  less  than  the  heat  of  the  eggs  already  in 
the  incubator. 

Caponizing  Tools.— Who  keeps  the  best  ca- 
pouizing  tools  ?—W.  P.  W.,  Drayton  Is- 
land, Fla. 

For  caponizing  instruments  address  W. 
H.  Wigniore,  107  South  Eighth  St.,  Phila- 
delphia's his  are  the  best  and  the  cheapest. 


Perfect  Hatcher.— Where  is  the  perfect 
hatcher  made,  referred  to  in  vour  book  on 
incubators  !— Mrs.  B.  C,  Washington. 

It  was  formerly  made  in  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  it  for  years. 

Smallest  Bantams.— Which  breed  of  ban- 
tams are  the  smallest  ?  The  silver  Sebright 
bantams  are  clas  ed  as  being  extra  small.— 
J.  W.  A.,  Vienna,  Ind. 

The  Game  bantams  are  the  smallest. 

Bone  Cutter. — Which  is  the  best  green  bone 
cutter  to  buy?  Is  Mann's  so  much  better 
than  Webster  &  Hannum's  to  warrant  the 
difference  in  price?— G.  C.  H.,  Sauk  City, 
Wis. 

Both  are  good  machines,  and  worth  the 
price  asked. 

Room  for  Brooder. — 1.  I  have  a  small  room 
in  the  house,about  six  by  six  feet, with  win- 
dows on  the  east  and  south.  Could  I  put 
a  small  hard  coal  stove  in  it  and  use  as  a 
brooder  for  newly  hatched  chicks.  2. 
Some  of  my  hens  are  losing  the  feathers 
from  the  back  of  their  heads.  Is  it  lice?— 
R.  E.  H.,  Streator,  Ills. 

1.  The  chicks  would  have  to  have  a 
"mother"  to  hover  under,  or  they  would 
crowd  and  trample  the  weaker  ones  to 
death.  2.  Probably  feather  lice  are  at 
work.    Grease  the  heads  with  a  little  lard. 


SOME  OF  THE  NEIGHBORS  SAY. 

More  birds  are  killed  by  what  "  some  of 
the  neighbors  say"  than  by  diseases.  A 
man  has  a  flock  of  fowls,  and  they  are  at- 
tacked by  disease.  Then  some  of  the 
neighbors  call  and  show  their  ignorance  in 
advising  him.  Here  is  a  sample.  A  reader 
at  Rockaway,  Ohio,  writes: 

"  I  have  been  taking  your  paper  for  over 
a  year,  and  see  very  little  about  the  gape 
worm.  For  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  I 
have  noticed  the  chicks  coughing  and  sneez- 
ing, sounding  like  matter  in  their  throats. 
My  hens  have  indigestion  and  liver  trouble. 
I  see  very  little  about  this  trouble  in  your 
paper.  There  is  lots  written  about  cholera, 
and  some  of  the  neighbors  say  it  is  cholera, 
but  I  think  not,  as  they  mope  around  two 
or  three  weeks  before  they  die.  They  go 
coughing,  and  I  opened  one,  finding  the 
liver  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  it  should 
be.  I  gave  them  some  corn  for  the  first 
time  for  over  a  month,  and  the  corn  re- 
mained in  the  crop." 

We  have  given  so  much  about  gapes  and 
Lver  disease  that  we  really  feared  our  read- 
ers would  object,  yet  the  writer  never  saw 
anything  on  the  subject.  The  birds  have 
been  exposed,  and  have  roup,  no  gapes  or 
cholera,  as  both  of  those  difficulties  make 
short  work,  and  never  hang  on  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  liver  disease  is  due  to 
the  hens  being  too  fat,  and  also,  perhaps,  to 
lack  of  sharp  grit.  If  the  birds  do  not  re- 
cover during  warm  weather,  it  will  be  too 
laborious  to  attempt  to  cure  them.  De- 
stroy all  of  them  and  begin  anew,  first  dis- 
infecting the  premises.  Never  pay  any 
attention  to  what  the  neighbors  say  unless 
they  are  successful  with  poultry. 

WHY  THE  YOUNG  TURKEYS  DIE. 

A  Michigan  reader  has  lost  his  young  tur- 
keys, and  as  his  difficulty  is  one  that  is  met 
with  by  many  other  readers,  we  give  what 
he  says,  as  follows: 

"Why  do  my  young  turkeys  die?  They  first 
start  to  jump  around,  and  keep  their  eyes 
closed  until  they  die.  I  have  them  in  the 
barn,  on  a  dry  floor." 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  large 
'■  bloodsucker  "  lice,  that  work  on  the  skin 
of  the  heads  and  n:cks.  These  lice  are 
never  seen  unless  a  search  is  made  close  to 
the  skin,  by  opening  the  feathers.  They 
come  from  the  hen  to  the  chicks.  When- 
ever a  ch'u'k  or  turkey  appears  sleepy,  the 
cause  may  be  traced  to  the  large  lice.  In 
some  sections  it  is  known  as  the  "  sleepy 
disease."  Rub  two  drops  of  sweet  oil  on 
the  heads  twice  a  week.  Be  careful  not  to 
use  the  oil  too  freely. 
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As  some  hens  will  hatch  out  full  brootls 
-and  other'  fail  to  bring  off  but  very  few, 
at  this  season  of  the  year  the  chicks  may 
all  be  given  to  one  hen,  and  the  extra  hen 
then  broken  up  from  sitting,  instead  of 
compelling  her  to  hatch  out  another  sitting 
of  egg*,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  those 
•  addicted  to  cruelly.  If  a  hen  goes  on  the 
nest  and  remains  there  three  weeks,  she 
will  be  brought  to  a  condition  most  favor- 
able to  laying,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  give  her  liberty  on  the  range,  with  an 
allowance  of  an  ounce  of  fresh,  lean  meat 
daily,  and  she  will  not  only  soou  begin  to 
lay.  but  will  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs  be- 
fore she  will  attempt  to  sit  again.  It  is 
always  best  to  let  a  sitting  hen  go  on  the 
nest  and  remain  two  weeks  or  more,  as  it 
is  to  her  advantage,  being  nature's  method 
of  equalizing  the  forces  at  work  and  of 
getting  her  in  a  proper  condition.  A  sit- 
ting hen  should  never  b2  broken  up  until 
she  has  reduced  herself  in  flesh 


R09STING  SHED. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
fowls  should  approach  as  near  an  outdoor 
life  as  possible,  and  that  even  the  roosting 
on  tree  limbs  is  sometimes  better  than  a 
close  poultry-house.  We  give,  as  an  illus- 
tration in  this  issue,  a  roos ting-shed  (not  a 
poultry-house),  which  is  well  adapted  for  a 
large  flock  of  turkeys  in  winter,  as  the 
roosts  may  be  placed  high  under  the  peak, 
and  it  is  also  an  excellent  arrangement  for 
hens  iu  summer,  for  roosting. 

If  one  portion  near  the  end  be  closed,  and 
a  window  attached,  the  house  becomes  a 
covered  yard,  open  to  the  south.  The  shed 
may  be  of  any  si<e,  and  as  no  boards  are  re- 
quired on  the  front  and  no  windows  are 
necessary,  the  cost  of  the  shed  is  but  very 
little.  As  a  location  for  hens  with  chicks 
early  in  spring,  it  will  serve  admirably.  It 
is  not  only  a  wind-break,  but  a  protection 
against  snows  and  rains,  and  where  the 
climate  is  not  too  cold  it  will  answer  for 
hens  in  winter  as  well  as  for  turkeys. 


mand  is  growing  for  what  is  termed  "roast- 
ers," which  means  simply  chicks  that  are 
beyond  the  broiler  weight.  Sometimes 
they  may  weigh  as  much  as  four  pounds 
and  s  11  for  one  dollar  per  chick,  but  the 
prices  range  from  twenty  cents  per  pound 
and  upward,  often  as  high  as  thirty  cents 
per  pound  being  obtained  when  the  supply 
is  short;  but  as  soon  as  "  green  "  ducks 
begin  to  come  into  market,  they  take  the 
preference  over  the  roasting  chickens. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  roaster  sells  lower 
than  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  and  it  will 
always  bring  fifty  cents  in  a  good  market, 
w  hich  m. ikes  it  profitable  compared  with  a 
fowl  which  sells  for  ten  cents  a  pound  and 
which  is  a  year  old,  the  old  males  seldom 
bringing  over  seven  cents  per  pound,  while 
the  roaster  may  be  either  a  male  or  a  fe- 
male. The  b;;st  time  to  sell,  then,  is  when 
the  chick  is  under  four  pounds  weight,  as 
it  will  bring  a  larger  sum  than  if  it  is  re- 
tained until  matured,  while  the  expense  of 
its  keep  will  be  very  much  less  than  that  of 
a  grown  fowl.    To  produce  choice  roasters 


noOSTING-SHED. 


LARGE  CHICKS  FOR  ROASTiNG. 

As  the  greatest  loss  of  young  chicks  oc- 
curs before  they  reach  what  is  known  as 
the  "broiler"  period,  the  question  may  well 
be  discussed  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to 
retain  the  chicks  until  they  weigh  three 
pounds,  or  sell  them  when  they  weigh  only 
a  pound  and  a  half  each.  The  price  of  the 
small  chicks  maybe  forty  cents  a  pound, 
or  sixty  cents  for  the  chick,  while  a  chick 
known  as  a  ,;  roaster"  will  sell  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  may  weigh  from 
two  to  three  pounds.  There  is  only  fifteen 
cents  difference  in  the  sums  realized  for 
the  chick  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half  and 
the  one  weighing  three  pounds ;  but  it 
should  not  cost  over  ten  cents  to  feed  the 
chick  until  it  reaches  the  three-pound  stage, 
which  leaves  only  live  cents  iu  favor  of  the 
larger  chick.  There  are  other  matters, 
however,  to  be  considered,  and  among-  them 
is  the  fact  that  the  larger  chick  will  require 
no  extra  labor  and  care  compared  with  that 
bestowed  on  the  smaller  chick,  and  there 
will  not  be  a  necessity  for  hatching  them 
quite  so  early  in  the  reason. 

Although  mueh  is  frequently  said  about 
early  broilers  for  the  large  cities,  it  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  of  late  years  a  de- 


the  male  with  the  hens  should  be  a  Wyan- 
dotte, Houdan,  Plymouth  Rock  or  Bra  .ma, 
as  the  chicks  from  such  bre  ids  or  their 
crosses  grow  rapidly  and  present  attract- 
ive appearances  in  market. 


FARMERS'  FLOCKS. 

The  farmer  has  plenty  of  room  on  his 
farm  for  poultry,  and  the  land  so  devoted 
will  return  as  large,  if  not  larger  pmtits 
than  will  an  equal  area  planted  to  a  crop, 
or  used  for  other  stock.  Cheap  houses  can 
be  built  to  shelter  a  hundred  or  more  fowls, 
w  hich  will  bring  in  the  cash  in  the  winter 
season  by  producing  e.gs,  thus  largely  aid- 
ing him  to  purchase  many  necessaries  while 
wai'ing  for  his  crops  to  grow.  There  is  but 
little  risk  of  loss  in  keeping  bens  if  they 
receive  only  a  part  of  the  attention  be- 
stowed on  animals,  and  a  very  large  per- 
centage upon  the  cost  is  the  certaiii  return 
that  may  be  realized  by  a  farmer,  on  a 
small  or  large  scale,  where  the  business  is 
conducted  properly.  There  is  more  profit 
in  raising  choice  poultry  and  making  a 
specialty  of  eggs,  considering  the  cost  and 
outlry,  and  which  can  be  had  annually, 
than  from  many  other  sources,  not  except- 
ing cows  pigs  or  sheep,  and  yet  the  animals 


are  fed  and  cared  for  at  an  expenditure  for 
labor  that  would  be  considered  appalling 
if  bestowed  on  the  hens,  though  the  hens 
pay  cash  dividends  daily  for  all  they  re- 
ceive. Farmers  would  do  well  to  look 
into  lids  matter,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
consider  it  before  winter  sets  in.  Good 
fowls  of  any  of  the  improved  breeds  may 
now  be  had  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and 
we  call  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
facilities  for  keeping  fowls,  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  opportunities. 

MILK  AND  BUTTERMILK  IN  SUMMER. 

While  milk  and  buttermilk  are  excellent 
for  fowls  and  chickens,  it  will  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  give  either  unless  fresh  and  un- 
changed. To  place  milk  where  it  is  liable 
to  be  fermented  (or  become  sour),  maybe 
the  cause  of  bowel  disease.  It  is  true  that 
some  p  rsons  feed  sour  milk  to  poultry, 
but  we  have  known  it  to  kill  chicks  when 
given  too  liberally.  Skimmed  milk  is  a 
very  cheap  article  in  some  sections,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  giving  it  in  any 
condition  except  fr.sh,  especially  in  the 
summer  season.  The  hens  will  not  diink 
sour  milk  if  they  can  get  milk  that  is  fresh. 
For  chicks,  the  best  method  is  to  mix  the 
food  with  milk,  let  the  chicks  eat  all  they 
desire  at  one  time,  and  clean  away  that 
which  is  left.  For  fowls  that  have  a  range, 
a  pan  of  fresh  milk  at  night  will  be  all  that 
they  will  need  in  the  shape  of  food,  as  they 
will  find  all  they  wish  on  the  range.  Milk 
is  highly  nitrogenous  and  answers  a  pur- 
pose as  a  part  of  the  ration,  but,  like  all 
other  substances  allowed,  it  gives  the  best 
results  when  in  a  fresh  and  wholesome 
condition. 


WHAT  MARKET  CHICKS  SHOULD  BE. 

When  a  chick  weighing  between  one  and 
two  pounds  is  picked  clean,  and  is  ready 
for  market,  it  presents  a  very  unsightly  ap- 
pearance unless  the  chick  is  as  fat  as  it  can 
be  made,  or  unless  the  work  of  dressing  is 
well  and  properly  done.  The  dealers  know 
what  chicks  should  be,  and  closely  examine 
them,  allowing  the  prices  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  chicks- 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may  de- 
sire information  in  regard  to  the  proper 
preparation  of  broilers  for  market  we  will 
describe  those  intended  for  New  York  and 
Boston.  For  the  former  city  leave  the 
chicks  entire,  which  means  that  the  head 
must  not  be  cut  off  nor  the  entrails  drawn, 
w  hile  for  Boston  the  head  must  be  removed 
and  the  entrails  drawn,  but  in  both  cases 
there  must  be  no  food  in  the  crop.  To 
know  when  the  broiler  is  fat,  look  along 
the  line  of  the  backbone.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  fat  along  the  backbone,  the  fatter 
the  chick  in  all  other  portions  of  the  body. 
Remove  the  feathers  by  dry  picking;  and  do 
not  scald  the  chicks.  Take  off  every  one  of 
the  pin  feathers,  and,  if  necessary,  shave 
the  body.  Then  immerse  the  carcass  in  ice- 
cold  water  until  all  the  animal  heat  is  re- 
moved, and  wipe  dry.  Do  not  use  any 
packing  material.  Lay  a  piece  of  muslin  in 
the  box,  then  put  in  the  hicks,  cover  over 
with  muslin,  and  fasten  at  the  top  of  the 
box,  allowing  free  circulation  of  air. 


fr  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
wi II  please  understand  that  we  send  him  tho  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  stiltic- 
iently  Interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  tins 
oauer  for  a  vear. 
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EXPERIMENTS  W^TH  GAP0?^S 

Mr.  W.  r.  Wuceler,  <sf  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  has  given  much  of  his 
time  to  experiments  with  capons,  as  also 
Mr.  Samuel  Cushmnn,  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Station.  "We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  ths 
whole  subject  presented  in  Mr.  Wheeler's 
bulletin,  but  give  below  extracts  that  may 
be  of  service.  Mr.  Wheeler  says: 

During  last  fall  and  winter  four  lots  of 
capons  and  also  one  lot  otf  cockerels  were 
fed  for  periods  of  live  months.  These 
records  of  feeding  include  the  time  at 
which  the  birds  were  caponized  and  ac- 
count for  any  loss  of  weight  or  smaller  gain 
during  certaiu  periods  in  consequenee. 

Fowls  of  several  breeds,  and  a  few 
crosses,  have  been  used:  Light  Brahma, 
Buff  Cochin,  Plymouth  Rock,  Black  Lang- 
shan,  I  dian  Game,  Indian  Game— Light 
Brahma  cross,  Indian  Game-Buff  Cochin 
eross  and  W.  P.  Rock-Black  Minorca  cross. 

The  cockerels  were  caponized  at  an  aver- 
age weight  of  3.8  pounds.  The  average 
we'ght  of  those  caponized  at  smallest  size 
(B.  P.  Rocks)  was  2.7  pounds,  and  of  those 
at  largest  (the  Light  Brahmas)  4.S  pounds, 
when  the  operation  was  performed.  While 
the  former  recovered  from  the  operation 
much  more  rapidly,  the  latter  made  after 
recovery  much  the  more  rapid  and  profit- 
able growth. 

The. average  loss  in  wight  from  thirty- 
six  hours  fasting  and  operation  was  11.2 
percent.  AVI. bin  five  days  thereafter  the 
birds  had  generally  recovered  the  weight 
lost,  so  that  seven  days  from  the  time  of 
the  removal  (ousel  the  cocker* ils  t  ack  in  the 
pen  as  capons  a  che  same  weight  (the 
average  siiowed  a  -light  increase  of  three- 
tenths  per  cent),  with  but  the  additional 
cost  for  food  of  tl.at  consumed  during  the 
five  days. 

The  special  fee  *.ing  of  the  separate  lots 
was  not  begun  u  itil  they  had  attained  the 
weight  of  from  two  to  four  pound*. 

The  excess  th  iLthe  average  market  price 
show  over  the  cost  for  food,  however,  is 
enough  to  promise  a  fair  profit,  for  an  ordi- 
nary per  cent  of  loss,  for  any  reasonable 
investment  oi  labor,  etc.  The  cost  of 
caponizing  wlr  re  the  services  of  an  expert 
operator  can  1>  ■  obtained,  is  but  a  few  oents 
per  fowl  (sometimes  as  low  as  four  cents). 
After  a  fall  in  the  high  broiler  prices  of 
spring  and  ea  ly  summer,  it  will  probably 
be  found  movj  profitable  to  caponize  the 
surplus  cock-rels  than  to  market  them,  es- 
pecially wli '  re  cheap  skim-milk  and  grain 
is  to  be  turne.t  into  market  product.  For 
while  often  tli e  per  cent  of  profit  over  the 
cost  of  food  is  selling  at  broiler  age  is  great- 
est, the  actual  difference  per  fowl  in  mar- 
ket price  over  cost  of  food  is  greater  with 
the  capon,  providing  the  latter  is  sold  be- 
fore growth  has  ceased.  After  caponizing 
the  labor  in  caring  for  and  feeding  is  but 
little  more  than  in  feeding  cattle  or  pigs, 
and  the  proportion  of  labor  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  capons  is  therefore  less  in  pro- 
duction of  100  pounds  of  broilers,  as  the 
latter  have  most  of  the  time  been  with  the 
hen  or  in  brooders.   *  *  •  * 

As  the  demand  for  capons  does  not  come 
from  those  who  are  looking  for  the  cheap- 
est possible  animal  food,  it  is  evident  that 
effort  should  be  made  by  any  grower 
toward  improvement  in  quality,  and  the 
most  successful  and  profitable  competition 
will  probably  be  in  tiiis  direction. 

It  is  better  of  course  to  use  only  the 
larger  breeds  for  capons,  and  the  Brahmas 
anti  Cochins  are  among  the  best;  but  while 
these  breeds  furnish  poultry  of  superior 
size  and  excellent  quality,  there  is  com- 
pared to  the  Game  an  undesirable  de- 
ficiency of  breast  development,  which  is 
plainly  noticeable  in  dressed  fowls.  *  •  *  * 

COCKERKLS  AND  CAPONS. 

One  lot  of  cockerels  was  fed  at  the  same 
time  with  these  lots  of  capons.  These 
cockerels,  Buff  Cochins,  were  entirely  com- 
parable with  the  lot  of  the  same  breed  se- 
lected for  caponizing,  being  of  the  same 
parentage,  age  and  previous  treatment, 
with  the  exception  that,  as  no  pen  large 
enough  was  available  at  the  time  the  lot 
for  caponizing  was  separated,  the  cockerels 
were  allowed  to  run  for  a  few  weeks 
longer  before  special  feeding  began.  The 
feeding  trials  with  the  capons  began  in 
August  and  with  the  cockerels  in  Septem- 
ber. 

The  proportion  of  skim-milk  in  the  ration 
was  about  the  same  for  each  during  all  the 
time,  after  special  feeding  of  the  cockerels 
began,  except  the  last  two  weeks.  With 
the  cockerels,  during  eighteen  weeks,  the 
skim-milk  supplied  over  forty-nine  per 
i-ent  of  the  total  food  and  eleven  and  c-ne- 
lialf  per  cent  of  the  water-free  food ;  and 
with  the  capons,  during  the  same  time, 
over  forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total  food 
and  nearly  eleven  per  cent  of  the  water- 
free  food.  The  ratio  of  protein  to  total 
carbohydrates  was  nearly  the  same  in  each 
ration. 

The  growth  made  by  the  cockerels  was 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  capons  but 
much  less  regular.  Although  on  Septem- 
ber 26th,  the  cockerels  averaged  nearly  six- 
teuihs  of  a  pound  lighter  than  t  he  capons, 
ihey  averaged  on  February  13th  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  a  pound  heavier.  The  cock- 
c  rels  consumed  more  food,  however,  than 
i  iic  capons,  so  that  at  nine  pounds  average 
a  eight  the  cockerels  had  cost  seven-tenths 
i  .  a  cent  per  pound  live  weight  more  than 
ti.e  capons.   At  the  average  weight  [of  six 


pounds,  a  few  weeks  after  the  operation  of 
caponizing,  the  cockerels  had  cost  less, 
having  cost  at  this  weight  six  cents  per 
pound,  and  the  capons  having  cost  six  and 
seven-tenths  ccnits  per  pound  live  weight. 

The  Cochins  were  caponized  at  the  aver- 
age weight  of  4.3  pounds.  The  loss  from 
fasting  and  the  operation  was  10.8  per  cent 
but  during  the  week  in  which  caponizing 
was  done  the  average  gain  was  1.8  per 
cent.    *  *  *  * 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

While  capons  continue  to  command  so 
much  higher  prices  than  the  average  of 
poultry  of  the  same  weights,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  found  more  profitable  to  caponize 
surplus  cockerels  of  the  larger  breeds  ,  after 
the  high  broiler  prices  of  spring  and  early 
summer  have  dropped — especially  where 
cheap  food  is  available.  With  the  fancier, 
of  course,  whose  time  is  eccupied  in  the 
production  of  breeding  and  exhibition 
stock,  the  earlier  the  surplus  chicks  are 
disposed  of  the  better. 

The  la  or  required  in  fe  ding  capons  is 
less  than  with  young  chicks.  The  cost  of 
caponizing  is  small  where  expert  services 
can  be  obtained,  and  an  expert  should  be 
employed  where  possible.  The  methods  of 
operation  can  be  learned  from  the  printed 
instructions  accompanying  several  of  the 
different  sets  of  instruments  advertised  and 
sold,  but  anyone  endeavoring  to  teach  him- 
self should  operate  on  several  dead  cock- 
erels before  attempting  to  operate  on  a  live 
one. 

The  largest  breeds  will  be  found  the  most 
profitable  for  capons,  and  it  is  useless  to 
caponize  cockerels  of  the  smaller  breeds. 

Skim  milk  can  be  profitably  fed  to  capons 
and,  if  sweet,  in  large  quantities.  If  sour, 
very  little  should  be  fed.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  dishes  from  which  milk  is 
fed  should  be  cleaned  often  and  scalded 
occasionally. 

A  variety  of  food  should  be  given  to 
capons  as  well  as  to  other  fowls,  and 
rations  somewhat  similar  to  those  fed  in 
these  experiments  will  give  good  results. 
AVith  equally  good  lots,  of  birds,  rations 
differing  somewhat  (but  not  excessively) 
in  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non- 
nitrogenous  constituents  will  not  make 
much  difference  in  the  growth. 

The  cost  of  feeding  capons  after  they 
have  nearly  reached  their  full  size  is 
approximately  five  cents  p  r  day  for  each 
100  pounds  live  weight.  The  advisability 
of  holding  those  of  middle  weight  breeds, 
after  reaching  seven  to  eight  pounds  weight, 
or  the  larger  breeds,  after  reaching  nine  to 
ten  pounds  weigh*,  will  depend  upon  the 
prices  to  be  obtained. 

At  the  Rhode  Island  Station  different 
breeds  were  used,  but  we  take  the  tables 
below  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Indian 
Games.  Mr.  Cushinan,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  experimenters  in  the  United 
States  give?  some  of  his  results  as  follow-  ; 

EXPERIMENT  (PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.) 

July  8th.  twelve  Plymouth  Rock  cocker- 
els were  separated  into  two  equal  lots 
which  matched  in  size  and  weight  of  birds, 
the  average  being  1.95  pounds.  The 
cockerels  having  the  poorest  combs  were 
castrated  July  10.  These  birds  seemed  to 
recover  less  rapidly  than  either  the  Brahma 
and  Cochin  cross  or  the  Langhans,  and  one 
capon  died  August  1,  evidently  from  some 
trouble  with  the  wound,  probably  result- 
ing in  absorption  and  blood  poisoning,  for 
two  small  tumors  were  found  upon  the 
bird. 

The  combs  of  two  of  the  castrated  birds 
continued  to  grow,  though  slowly,  and  it 
was  at  first  supposed  that  it  was  because 
they  were  developed  when  castrated,  and 
that  "dubbing"  or  the  removal  of  the 
comb  at  that  time  would  have  given  them 
the  same  appearance  as  the  rest,  but  later 
it  was  evident  that  they  were  slips. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  record  of  the 
weights  of  both  lots  that  these  birds  capon- 
ized July  10th,  had  caught  up  in  weight 
with  tire  roosters  by  September  4th,  and 
averaged  somewhat  heavier  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

Number  Average 
of  Birds  Weight 

July  2.3  0  Capons  2.42  pounds 

July  23  GRoosters  2.66  " 

July  30.... 6  C  2.8G 

July  30  OR  3.83.  " 

Aug.  1  1  Capon  died. 

Aug.  0  5  C  3.24  " 

Aug.  0  OR  3.37  " 

Aug.  13...  .5  C  3.18  " 

Aug.  13  OR  3.72  " 

Aug.  20.... 5  C  3.52  " 

Aug  20  OR  3.94  " 

Aug.  27  5C  4.00  " 

Aug.  27....  OR  4.10 

Sept.  4  5  C  4.08  " 

Sept.  4  OR  4.80  " 

Oct.  29.... 5  C  0.03  " 

Oct.  29.... GR  0.38 

Nov.  5  5C  0.90  " 

Nov.   5  6R  0.55  " 

Nov.  12.... 5  C  7.03 

Nov.  12  6  R  0.75  " 

Nov.  19.... 5  C  7.11 

Nov.  19  G  R  6.91  " 

Nov.  20.... 5  C  7..4G  " 

Nov.  26.... 6  R  7.27 

Dec.    3  5C  7.54  " 

Dec.   3  GR  7.47  " 

Dec.  19.... 5  C  7.89  " 

Dec.  10.... 6  R  7.77  " 

D.-c  31  5C  8.00  •' 

Dec.  31. ...5  R  »..7.43 

Jan.   8....5C  8.20  " 


Number  y ,  Average 
of  Birds     ':  Weight. 

Jan.    8....4R  7  59  " 

Jan.  15  5  C  8.2S  " 

Jan.  15  4  R    7.87  " 

Jan.  21,. ..5  C  8.10  •' 

Jan.  21.... 3  R  7.50      "  \ 

Jan.  2S....5  C  8.36      "  ! 

Jan.  28.... 3  R  7.93  " 

Feb.  5....5C  8.72  " 

Feb.  12.... 5  C  8.54  " 

Feb.  19.... 5  C  8.96  " 

EXPERIMENT  (INDIAN  GAMES). 

Six  Indian  Game  cockerels  were  pro- 
cured, and  on  September  4th  three  were 
castrated,  one  partially  castrated  (a  small 
part  of  one  testicle  was  not  secured),  and 
two  left  for  comparison. 

The  iiesh  of  these  birds  was  so  hard  and 
firm  and  the  ribs  so  close,  that  they  were 
less  easily  castrated.  They  were  not  ex- 
hibited at  the  poultry  exhibition.  When 
dressed  they  made  tne  finest  appearing 
poultry  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  flesh 
of  the  slip  was  hard,  but  that  of  the  capons 
very  tender. 

Their  weights  compared  as  follows: 

Number  Average 
of  Birds.  AVeight. 

Jan .  8  3  Capons  6.18  pounds 

Jan.  8  2  Roosters  6.54  " 

Jan.  8....  1  Slip  8.06  " 

Jan.  15  3  Capons  6.42  " 

Jan.  15  2  Roosters  0.72  " 

Jan.  15  1  Slip  8.12  " 

Jan.  21  3  Capons  G.18  "  \ 

Jan.  21  2  Roosters  6.48  "  ; 

Jan  21....  1  Slip  8.12  " 

Jan.  28  3  Capons  6.35  " 

Jan.  28  2  Roosters  6.42  " 

Jan.  28....  1  Slip  8.12 

Feb.  5  3  Capons  0.72  " 

Feb.  5  2  Roosters  6.50  " 

Feb.  5....  1  Slip  8.25 

Feb.  12  3  Capons  G.80  " 

Feb  12  2  Roosters  0.06  " 

Feb.  12.... 1  Slip   8.51  " 

Mar.  31. . .  .3  Capons  6.85  " 

Mar.  31....  1  SHp  8.6G  " 

June  29  1  Capon  sold  7.32  " 

July  19  1  Capon  8.37  " 

A  number  of  birds  were  castrated  to 
teach  the  operation.  Several  of  the  stu- 
dents who  ha  1  witnessed  the  work  were 
able  to  do  it  at  once  without  losing  a  bird, 
but  there  were  in  the  fall  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  "slips"  among  this  lot.  Of  the 
eighty  caponized  on  the  place  the  first 
season  (1891)  there  were  five  lost  as  fol- 
lows :  Of  the  first  four,  one ;  of  the  next 
eleven,  none;  of  the  next  three  two  (Lang- 
shan,  too  large  and  tough ;  of  the"  next  six, 
none ;  of  the  next  four,  none;  and  of  the 
fifty-two  cut  by  myself  and  the  student's, 
none  at  the  time  of  the  operation,  although 
two  died  afterward  from  the  wound  not 
having  properly  healed.  The  fifty-two 
were  cross-bred  birds,  having  considerable 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte  blood. 
They  were  of  medium  size  and  became ,  fit 
for  market  in  shorter  time  than  those  with 
which  the  experiments  were  performed. 
They  were  not  weighed  during  growth. 

During  the  past  season  experiments  in 
this  line  have  been  continued.  About  100 
birds  have  been  operated  upon.  Dorkings, 
Brahmas,  Houdans  aud  their  crosses  have 
b'oen  very  satisfactory  material  for  the 
operating  table,  while  Indian  Games  and 
their  crosses  have  been  more  difficult  to  do. 
Some  Plymouth  Rock  stock  is  hard  to 
caponize,  their  thighs  being  close  against 
the  ribs  and  so  near  the  place  where  tho 
opening  should  be  made  that  it  is  hard  to 
do  the  work  without  laming  the  bird. 

A  lot  of  chicks  from  an  Indian  Game 
cock  and  Plymouth  Rock  grade  bens  capon- 
ized for  a  farmer  in  another  part  of  the 
State,  was  the  worst  lot  tliat  we  have  ever 
been  called  to  operate  upon. 

Besides  being  considerably  too  large  and 
not  having  been  fasted  long  enough,  their 
fiesh  was  very  compact,  their  ribs  almost 
immovable  mvd  the  thigh  so  close  to  the 
last  rib  that  there  was  no  chance  to  make 
an  openiug  back  of  the  ribs,  which  may 
sometimes  be  done  when  they  are  too  close 
and  stiff. 

ANTISEPTIC  TREATMENT. 

In  surgical  operations  where  an  openiug 
is  made  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  a  per- 
son or  animal  it  is  customary  to  rinse  or 
spray  the  parts  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 
This  is  to  destroy  the  bacteria  (germs  of 
decay  present  in  the  air)  that  may 
reach  these  parts  while  they  are  exposed 
aud  Which  otherwise  might  develop,  cause 
an  unnatural  condition  and  interfere  with 
the  proper  healing  of  the  wound.  Great 
care  is  also  taken  to  thoroughly  clean 
instruments  after  use  that  nothing  may  be 
left  on  them  in  which  these  germs  may 
grow.  They  are  also  placed  in  an  anti- 
septic solution  before  they  are  used.  The 
expert  caponizer,  however,  rarely  takes 
precautions  of  this  sort.  Usually  the 
instruments  are  not  even  washed  at  the 
uid  of  a  day's  work.  The  blood  is  allowed 
to  dry  on  them  and  is  scraped  off  when 
they  are  next  used.  In  theory  at  least,  this 
is  all  wrong.  Practically  in  this  case  it 
may  make  no  difference  as  the  subjects  are 
almost  always  healthy  and  heal  naturally. 

To  see  if  anything'  might  be  gained  by 
following  the  example  of  surgeons  we  have 
the  past  season  sprayed  the  cavity  aud 
mout  h  of  the  wound  with  a  1  to  4000  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  *  using  one-quarter 
of  one  of  Wyeths  7.7  grain  tablets  to  a  pint 
of  water.  It  was  applied  with  a  cheap 
sprayer  that  can  be  obtained  of  any  drug- 


gist. In  the  case  of  the  few  birds  experi- 
mented upon  we  have  seen  no  difference  ba- 
tween  those  that  have  and  have  not  been 
sprayed.  AYe  shall  continue  this  practise 
with  ^  part  of  our  birds  that  we  may  arrive 
at  some  practical  conclusions  regarding  it. 

CAPONIZING  BY  LAMPLIGHT. 

The  caponizer  is  so  dependent  upon 
bright,  pleasant  weather  for  sufficient  light 
that  he  is  often  much  hindered  in  liis  work 
by  cloudy  or  rainy  days.  Often  when 
birds  have  been  fasted  and  are  in  just  the 
right  condition  for  the  operation,  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  causes  the  sun  to  be 
obscured  and  he  must  stop  or  work  at  a 
disadvantage.  If  the  operation  is  post- 
poned the  bird  must  be  reduced  by  another 
fast.  Sometimes  when  operating  ou  a. 
large  lot  a  long  way  from  home  the  oper- 
ator is  stopped  by  darkness  when  but  a 
few  are  left  and  he  must  do  them  at  another 
time.  Some  try  to  finish  bv  the  light  of  at 
lamp  having  an  ordinary  reflector,  but  this 
is  unsatisfactory.  Any  means  that  would 
enable  him  to  work  when  sunlight  failed 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  capon-izer." 

A  simple  way  to  overcome  this  dilh'eultv 
was  suggested  by  Dr.  Tremain,  of  Provi- 
dence, who  came  here  to  witness  the  oper- 
ation on  a  cloudy  day.  He  suggested  that 
a  head  mirror,  such  as  physicians  use  for 
reflecting  light  into  the  human  throat  while 
performing  laryngotracheotomy  might 
enable  one  to  caponize  readily  by  lamp 
light.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion  at  once 
we  found  we  could  work  successfully  and. 
with  nearly  as  much  ease  as  in  sunlight. 

This  mirror  or  reflector  is  fastened  by  a 
head  band  just  above  the  bridge  of  'the 
nose,  and  can  be  turned  at  the  desired 
angle  to  throw  a  powerful  ray  of  light  into 
the  cavity,  which  shows  the  veins,  arteries 
and  organs  as  plainly  as  suialigtrt.  Coming 
nearly  from  between  the  eyes  it  reaches 
wherever  t  he  eye  may,  while 'the  hands  and 
instruments  get  in  the  way  of  the  light  less 
than  when  sunlight  is  used  After  one  be- 
comes accustomed  to  holding  the  head  so 
that  the  light  will  not  move  it  is  easy  to  do- 
the  work. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENTS . " 

Caponizing  was  easily  learned  and  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  following  book  di- 
rections, but  more  quickly  and  satisfac- 
torily by  witnessing  the  operation. 

Birds  apparently  suffered  but  little  pain 
from  the  operation,  and  the  per  ceut  of  loss 
was  small. 

Birds  thus  chauged  grew  larger  in  frame, 
matured  later,  became  quiet  aiid  contented, 
did  not  crow  or  fight  and  their  flesh  re- 
mained soft  aud  tender. 

Those  weighing  two  pounds  or  less  were 
most  easily  and  safely  caponized,  but  the 
larger  the  birds,  provided  they  had  not 
commenced  to  crow  and  their  combs  had 
not  developed,  the  more  quickly  they  re- 
covered. 

The  only  birds  that,  died  under  the  oper- 
ation were  those  that  had  developed 
combs. 

The  old  Chinese  tools,  when  their  use 
was  understood,  were  found  most  satis- 
factory to  all. 

'Of  the  Brahma  Cochin  cross,  it  was  seven 
months  before  the  capons  equalled  the  un- 
castrated  birds  in  weight,  and  they  did  not 
average  one  pound  heavier  in  ten  months. 

TheLangshan  rooster  although  weighing 
but  one-sixth  of  a  pound  more  than  the 
Langshan  capon  at  the  commencement  of 
the  experiment  kept  ahead  in  weigh*  for 
seven  months. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  capon  equalled  the 
roosters  in  weight  in  less  than  two  months 
and  gained  on  them  the  rest  of  the  season, 
but  did  not  average  more^three  quarters  of 
a  pound  heavier  at  any  time. 

The  Indian  Game  Capons  were  five 
months  in  catching  up  with  the  roosters, 
and  were  not  a  quarter  of  a  pound  heavier 
eight  months  after  the  operation. 

The  Brahma  Cochins  gained  the  least 
during  the  first  year,  but  made  the  largest 
and  heaviest  bird?  at  eighteen  months. 

The  Langhan  was  less  affected  by  the 
operaWon,  but  was  larger  at  the  time  it  was 
performed. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  recovered  less 
readily,  but  they  were  operated  upon  when 
the  weather  was  warmer,  fifteen  days  later 
Mian  the  LangsTian. 

Indian  Games  and  their  crosses  were 
harder  to  do  and  should  be  taken  when 
younger. 

These  experiments  show  less  gain  in 
weight  as  the  result  of  caponizing  than  we 
were  led  to  expect  by  published  accounts. 
The  tender  flesh  and  the  ability  to  quickly 
take  on  fat  seemed  to  be  the  only  gain  of 
importance. 

During  the  exhibition  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Poultry  Association,  the  ten  Brahma 
Cochin  capons  and  the  five  Plymouth  Rock 
capons  gained,  while  the  roosters  of  each 
lot  lost  in  weight.  The  Plymouth  Rock 
capons  made  the  greater  gain,  while  the 
Plymouth  Rock  roosters  also  showed  the 
greater  loss  The  birds  exhibited  in  pairs 
lost  more  than  where  there  were  five  or 
more  in  the  coop. 

The  plan  of  spraying  the  wound  iuwne- 
diately  after  the  operation  with  an  anti- 
septic solution,  requires  further  study  to. 
get  definite  results. 

By  the  use  of  a  physician's  head  mirror, 
we  were  able  to  operate  quite  satisfactorily 
by  lamp  light. 

'Those  wishing  to  produce  only  a  limited 
number  of  capons  will  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert,  il 
one  can  be  found  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, than  to  buy  instruments  and  at- 
tempt the  work  themselves. 
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NOTES  ON  EXPERIMENTS. 

Had  the  roosters  and  capons  been  yarded 
separately  instead  of  being  allowed  to  run 
at  liberty,  it  is  possible  that  there  would 
have  been  a  difference.  The  roosters  were 
naturally  more  active  and  might  have  se- 
cured more  food,  although  a  generous 
amount  was  regularly  given.  On  the 
other  hand,  preventing  the  roosters  running 
about,  by  confinement  in  yards  might  have 
increased  their  weight  and  made  the  dif- 
ference still  less.  In  the  thirty-live  clays, 
from  January  Si  h  to  February  12th,  1S92. 
the  Indian  Gaines  gained  as  follows: 
Capons,  .62  pounds;  slip,  .4S  pounds; 
rooster,  twelve  pounds. 

Writers  on  caponizing  compare  the  price 
of  capons  at  maturity  witli  the  price  of 
roosters  at  maturity.  To  be  sure,  if  the 
cockerels  are  to  be  kept  until  they  must  be 
sold  as  old  fowl,  meanwhile  fighting  and 
running  their  flesh  off,  it  would  certainly 
pay  well  to  caponize  and  keep  them  until 
nearly  a  year  old;  but  they  ignore  tin-  fact 
tiiat  early  cockerels  weighing  five  to  six 
pounds  when  they  are  soft  and  tender,  will 
bring  as  much  or  moie  per  pound  than  a 
nine  or  twelve  pound  capon  that  has  been 
kept  twice  as  long,  Ouiek  returns  are  de- 
sirable and  the  danger  of  loss  by  disease 
deserves  considerat  ion . 

Had  the  Brahma  Cochin  roosters  of  the 
second  experiment  been  killed  December 
1st,  when  Bhey  would  have  been  beyond 
the  tender  stage,  they  would  have  dressed 
about  seven  pounds  each  and  brought  but 
twelve  cents  per  pound',  (probably  several 
cents  less),  or  eighty-four  cents.  In  July 
the  same  birds  would  have  dressed  about 
three  and  three-fourths  pounds,  and  would 
have  brought  thirty-two  cents  per  pound 
or  §1.20.  If  sold  a  month  later,  in  August, 
although  they  would  have  weighed  more, 
they  would  have  brought  less,  say  four 
and  three-fourths  pounds  dressed  at 
twenty-four  cents,  or  §1.14.  This  may  bo 
compared  with  a  seven  pound  dressed 
capon  at  twenty-? wo  cents  in  January, 
$1.03  (forty-rive  cents  for  live  months  feed) 
or  a  nine  pound  dressed  capon  at  tWentv- 
jix  cents  in  April,  $2  34,  ($1.20  for  bird  in 
August  and  §1.20  for  nine  mouths  feed  and 
care.)  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
weight  ot  birds  as  recorded,  and  the  mar- 
ket prices  furnished  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
New  York  City.  These  prices  are  for  the 
very  best  quality  of  native  fresh  dressed 
poultry.  We  find  that  capon*  (western) 
were  a  drug  in  the  Boston  market  last 
February,  and  could  be  bought  for  twenty- 
two  and  twenty-live  cents  per  pound.  The 
demand  is  less  here  than  in  New  York, 
where  they  are  more  appreciated  or  better 
known.  The  sale  of  capons  has  been  hurt 
in  some  instances  by  selling  pullets  and 
roosters  with  small  combs  plucked  like 
.•apons,  but  no  one  who  knows  need  be  de- 
ceived if  the  feathers  and  head  are  left  on. 
When  the  market  is  bare  of  fresh  summer 
raised  poultry  and  everything  but  frozen 
stock  or  small  sized  winter  chicks  are 
scarce  (from  January  to  June)  there  is  ade- 
uiand  for  a  large  tender  "roaster"  and 
capons  till  the  bill.  They  usually  bring  the 
best  price  in  April  and  .May  when  they"  are 
becoming  scarce.  Before  chickens  were  so 
extensively  raised,  at  all  times  of  the  year 
by  artificial  means  capons  brought  high 
prices. 

W'hile  visiting  the  New  York  markets  we 
learned  that  great  quantities  of  capons  are 
received  about  January  1st.  The  finest 
specimens  and  the  greatest  number  are 
from  New  Jersey.  None  are  received  from 
the  east,  and  those  from  the  west  are  of 
poorer  quality  and  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  "slips,"  although  they  are  growing 
better  each  season. 

At  this  time  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to 
the  demand  for  eapons  weighing  eight 
pounds  or  over,  and  "Philadelphia"  Ca- 
pons bring  twenty  cents  and  western  eigh- 
teen cents. 

Large  bin's  sell  the  best.  The  heavier 
the  beUer.  When  ten-pound  birds  bring 
twenty-two  cents,  twenty-live  cents  will  be 
given  for  twelve-pounders,  and  twenty- 
eight  cents  for  those  weighing  fourteen 
pounds.  Capons  killed  at  ten  or  eleven 
months  of  age  are  preferred,  as  they  get 
«oarse  and  "soggy"  if  k«pt  until  twelve 
months  old  or  longer.  March  hatched  ca- 
pons should  be  killed  in  January.  The 
birds  bought  in  j»uiuary  are  placed  in 
freezers  and  gradually  sold  during  the 
winter.  A  firm  in  Fulton  Market,  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  in  January,  1801, 
put  in  their  freezer  fifteen  tons  of  capons. 

A  number  of  other  firms  freeze  as  many 
or  more  when  they  can  be  bought.  The 
supply  is  always  exhausted  before  Julv. 
Prices"  begin  to  rise  the  latter  part  of 
February  and  continue  to  go  up  until  there 
are  none  in  the  market.  They  are  usually 
scarce  in  April  and  May.  Oneiirm  informed 
me  that  they  could  sell  a  ton  of  capons  at 
twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  cents  per  pound 
that  day  if  they  had  them.  On  July  7th; 
1802,  capons  weighing  nine  and  ten  pounds 
were  selling  at  retail  in  Fulton  Market  for 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound.  Season-  whin 
grain  is  high,  capons  are  not  so  extensively 
produced  as  the  price  is  tinner. 

Frozen  capons  cannot  compare  with 
those  freshly  killed  in  spring  and  early 
summer. 

•  Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison 
and  must  be  handled  with  great  care. 


REGULATOR  FOR  INCUBATOR. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  using  the  hot- 
water,  home-made  incubator,  the  attach- 
ment of  a  regulator  will  1  e  favored  by 
some.  As  the  hot-water  incubator  cools 
very  slowly,  a  regulator  can  only  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  heated  air.  As  the  water 
in  the  tank  affects  the  heat  in  the  egg-Cham- 
ber more  when  the  animal  heat  of  the  chicks 
ks  increased,  a  regulator  will  not  fully  serve 
to  prevent  changes,  but  it  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent indicator,  as  it  can  be  observed  from 
the  top  of  the  incubator; 

The  regulator  given  is  one  of  the  simplest, 
and  can  be  attached  to  any  hot-water  incu- 
bator, or  may  even  be  attached  to  a  lamp  if 
it  is  to  "trip"  er  shut  down  the  flame,  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  II.  Zeigler,  Port  Car- 
bon, Pa.,  for  the  des  gn. 

It  is  known  that  water  expands  with  heat 
and  contracts  with  cold.  The  parts  in  tin; 
illustration  are,  therefore,  thus  explained, 
and  the  principle  is  seen  at  a  glance.  A  is 
the  tank  and  15  the  egg-chamber.  C  is  a 
tube  (may  bo  made  of  two  fruit-cans 
soldered,  or  of  tin),  and  1)  is  a  float  of  cork 
or  any  light  wood.  E  is  a  tin  tube,  one 
inch  in  diameter,  which  goes  through  the 
tank  and  into  the  egg-chamber;  it  allows 
the  heated  air  to  escape,  liesting  on  E  is  a 
tin  cap,  F,  which  rises  and  falls  whenever 
the  lever,  E,  is  affected  by  the  float,  1),  a 
movable  ball,  II,  being  used  to  balance  the 
cap,  F.  At  K  is  shown  a  half-inch  tin  tube, 
which  is  used  «nly  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
air  in  pouring  water  into  the  tank,  or  it  may 
be  used  as  the  water  tube.  P  is  a  fine  wire 
to  which  the  float  is  suspended.  The  dotted 
lines,  T,  show  how  a  small  rod  may  be  at- 
tached for  tripping  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
should  such  uh  arrangement  be  prefe  red. 
Everything  must  be  well  soldered,  or  leak- 
age will  result.  M  is  a  stout  post  of  wire 
or  any  suitable  material.  Observe  that 
only  the  tube,  E,  enters  the  egg-chamber. 
The  tin  cap,  F,  must  be  suspended  to  the 
lever,  R,  and  not  fastened  to  it,  as  the  cap 


HIGH  ROOSTS. 

Iligh  roosts  are  an  abomination.  The 
large,  heavy  hens  can  only  reach  the  high 
roosts  with"  difficulty,  and  Miey  are  liable  to 
be  dislodged  from  their  position,  thrown 
off  and  injured  by  the  fall.  Make  the 
roosts  low — a  foot  from  the  floor  being 
sufficiently  hig'.i-  and  have  all  the  roosts 
on  a  level,  instead  of  making  them  step- 
like; that  is,  one  higher  than  the  other. 
Bumble-foot,  lameness  of  the  joints  and 
other  ailments  are  often  due  to  high  roosts, 
and  it  is  to  their  seeking  lofty  perches  that 
young  turkeys  are  usually'  affected  with 
swollen  feet  and  legs.  II  is  really  doubtful 
if  roosts  are  at  all  necessary  in  a  poultry- 
house,  as  those  who  have;  tried  the  plan  of 
providing  litter  for  the  hens,  and  cleaning 
it  away  d  ily,  report  that  the  hens  keep  in 
much  better  condition,  being  less  liable  t» 
draughts  of  air,  and  are  seldom  lame.  It 
is  an  experiment  worthy  of  a  trial,  as  the 
removal  ot  the  roosts  will  render  the  in- 
terior of  a  poultry  house  more  roomy  and 
convenient. 


BULKY  FOOD. 

What  the  hens  should  have  at  this  season 
is  more  bulky  food-and  less  grain.  Chopped 
clover,  scalded,  is  excellent,  and  so  are 
cooked  potatoes  and  turnips.  Even  corn 
fodder,  cut  very  fine  and  scalded,  will  be 
eaten  readily  by  geese  and  ducks.  A  big 
mess  of  cooked  turnips,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bran  .added,  will  be  found  the  cheap- 
est" and  best  feod  for  ducks. 


MINKS  AND  HAWKS. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  loss  from  minks 
and  hawks,  except  to  protect  the  chicks 
and  fowls  in  some  manner.  The  mink 
usually  goes  into  the  poultry  house  at 
night,  and  a  pair  of  them  will  kill  every 
bird  on  the  roost.  The  remedy  in  t  hat  ease 
is  simple,  which  is  to  have  no  holes  large 
enough  for  a  mink  to  enter.     The  poultry- 
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should  move  and  swing.  The  tube,  C, 
should  go  down  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  Fill  the  tank  with 
boiling  water,  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
top,  to  allow  for  expansion. 

As  the  water  contracts,  the  float  goes 
down  and  brings  the  tin  cap  over  the  tube' 
E,  closing  it,  and  when  the  water  expands, 
the  float  rises  and  pushes  the  cap  up.  When 
ready  to  operate,  fill  the  tank  as  mentioned, 
and  screw  a  cap,  N,  on  the  tube,  K,  which 
confines  the  air  and  gives  pressure  on  the 
water,  and  the  float  is  regulated  by  this 
pressure,  first  balancing  with  the  ball;  II, 
which  enables  you  to  set  the  incubator  to 
any  degree  of  heat. 

LOCATIONS  FOR  RAISING  POULTRY. 

A  sandy  local  ion  is  best,  as  it  is  dry  and 
free  from  tilth.  The  rains  often  clean  off  a 
sandy  soil  by  carrying  the  impurities  down- 
ward, A  side  hill,  the  poultry  house  on 
the  south  side,  is  best,  and  if  possible  a 
shade  tree  or  two  should  be  in  the  enclos- 
ure. However,  as  the  houses  can  be  made 
warm,  and  shade  provided  in  several  ways, 
the  side  hill  and  trees  are-  not  absolutely 
essential,  but  a  dry  location  is  very  im- 
portant. Dampness  in  the  poultry-yard  is 
the. great  assistant  of  roup,  and  should  be 
avoided.  On  heavy,  clay  soil,  where  the 
poultryinan  must  build  or  do  without 
poultry,  a  drain,  made  of  tile,  should  be  a 
feature  of  every  yard.  There  is  no  cheaper 
or  bett'ir  method  of  keeping  the  fowls  in 
health  than  by  the  use  of  drain-tile,  espec- 
ially where  the  land  is  somewhat  level. 
On  rolling  land,  covered  ditches  may  be 
made,  the  object  being  not  so  much  that  of 
carryirg  off  the  surplus  water  from  the 
surface,  as  to  hasten  the  drying  further 
down;  but  endeavor,  if  you  cau,  to  get 
sandy  soil. 

OIL-CAKE  MEAL. 

A  convenient  form  of  allowing  linseed 
meal  to  fowls  is  to  procure  the  pressed  oil 
cake,  and  feed  it  by  breaking  it  into  small 
piece's.  It. a  then  be  scattered,  so  as  to 
allow  each  hen  to  secure  a  share.  It 
should  be  given  not  more  than  three  times 
a  week,  as  it  is  fattening,  and  too  much 
may  not  be  beneficial.  At  first,  feed  it 
sparingly,  a  gill  of  the  broken  cake  being 
sullieieiii  for  live  liens.  It  may  be  In- 
creased each  week,  until  as  much  as  a  pint 
may  be  given  to  ten  hens  at  a  meal.  It  is 
an  excellent  medicine  for  elrooping  hens 
that  have-  been  debilitated  by  lice  or  bowel 
disease,  and  it  is  also  a  harmless  a:iel  mi.ri- 
tious  food. 


house  should  be  securely  closed.  The  dep- 
redations of  the  hawk  may  be  partially 
avoided  by  having  loose  brush,  small  coops 
or  either  places  of  refuge  for  the  chicks 
whenever  the  hawk  puts  in  an  appearance, 
as  the  chicks  will  be  warned  in  time  to  seek 
cover,  by  the  cock  and  also  by  the  hens. 


SCRAP.NGS  FROM  THE  YARDS. 

The  scrapings  from  the  yards,  that  is,  the 
earth  that  contains  decomposeel  manure, 
will  be  founel  excellent  for  all  kinels  of 
flowers,  and  to  save  such  material  for  that 
purpose  will  recompense  for  the  work  eloue. 
such  scrapings  do  not  consist  wholly  of 
elroppings,  for  there  is  always  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  food  wasted,  when  it  is 
fed  in  troughs,  and  this  food,  if  of  grain,  is 
of  itself  quite  valuable  when  in  the  condi- 
tion as  it  exists  on  the  top  soil.  By  scrap- 
ing the  yards  first  anel  then  spading  them, 
the  yards  will  be  in  better  condition  for  the 
hens. 


THE  COMMON  DUCK. 

There  is  no  profit  made  on  the  common 
puddle  duck  since  the  Pekins  have  been  in- 
troduced, as  the  common  kind  are  not  only 
small,  but  of  slow  growth.  To  secure  the 
largest  returns  from  ducks,  they  must  be 
in  the  markets  at  a  certain  period,  anel  as 
the1  common  ducks  grow  loo  slowly  to  come 
in  early,  they  do  not  brin^  high  prices. 
The  Pekins  are  the  favorite  market  ducks, 
and  begin  to  come  in  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  choicest  weighing  five  pounds 
each.  Crossing  with  Pek  in  drakes  has  not 
been  satisfactory,  the  pure  breeels  giving 
the  best  results. 


DON'T  STUFF  THE  HENS. 

The  capacity  of  a  hen  is  limited.  If  you 
clog  the  machinery  it  will  not  work  well. 
If  you  till  her  with  food  that  is  unsuitable, 
she  will  only  steire  up  the  surplus,  waiting 
for  the  substances  that  are  necessary  to 
complete  the  product,  and  in  so  doing  she 
does  not  lay.  Food  that  is  unbalanced 
will,  of  course,  be  readily  eaten,  but  nature 
cannot  be  cheated.  The  excess  will  be 
voided  and  wasted;  or  if  it  abounds  in  the 
heat-produemg  (dement  (the.  cheapest  and 
most  easily  procured),  she  has  the  power  to 
convert  it  into  fat,  which  is  an  obstruction 
to  laying;  but  when  her  ration  is  balanced, 
she  is  compelled  to  lay  eggs,  because  she 
cannot  store  up  a  supply  in  any  manner 
over  and  above  the  requisite  amount  re- 
quired for  the  eggS. 


TARRED  PAPER  FOR  ROOFING. 

In  using  tarred  felt  for  rooting  the  poul- 
try-house, it  is  important  that  a  coating  of 
gas-tar,  or  some  such  paint,  be  applied  as 
soon  as  the  paper  is  put  on.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter frequently  neglected,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  paper  is  more  liable  to  be 
injured  by  strong  winds-.  The  gas-tar 
should  be  applied  every  six  months  until 
the  roof  is  two  years  old.  After  that  time 
it  will  be  a  thick  roof,  and  as  hard  as  tin, 
lasting  for  many  years,  and  effectually 
keeping  out  cold  and  dampness.  It  only 
requires  a  little  extra  care  for  the  first  two 
years',  when  it  can  be  left  to  d">  service,  and 
it  will  prove  to  be  as  cheap  and  durable  as 
any  roof  that  can  be  made. 


WHAT  IS  AN  EGG  ? 

An  egg  is  composed  of  many  substances. 
The  tact  that  a  living  chick  can  come  forth 
from  it  is  proof  alone  that  an  ecrg  contains 
the  essential  elements  of  bone,  blood,  flesh, 
warmth,  feathers,  and  a  covering  produced 
from  lime.  To  us  they  appear  as  the  shell", 
the  white,  the  yelk  and  the  lining  of  the 
shell  next  the  white,  The  hen  cannot  pro- 
duce the  white  unless  the  food  contains  it, 
for  the  albumen  is  a  costly  substance  in  all 
foods.  The  yelk  contains  the  food  of  the 
Chick  that  mostly  supplies  the  warmth, 
while  the  phosphates  Of  the  bones  and  the- 
shell  of  the  egg  must  be  derived  from  the 
several  forms  of  Kme. 


DOUBLE-YELK  EGGS. 

Double-yelk  eggs  are  more  numerous  i% 
summer  than  in  winter.  If  you  find  a  large 
number  of  eggs- of  unusual  size,  some  con- 
taining double  yelks,  it  indicates  that  your 
lions  are  too  fat,  and  that  you  are  overfeed- 
ing. It-is  not  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  havo 
hens  lay  double-yelk  eggs,  as  they  will  lay 
but  few  of  them  before  they  will  either 
cease  laying  or  break  down  with  fat,  dying 
suddenly.  When  in  the  best  condition,  the 
hens  lay  eggs  of  normal  size,  and  lay  regu- 
larly, until  they  begin  to  moult  or  become 
broody. 

TURNIPS  FOR  DUCKS. 

Grow  a  crop  of  turnips  for  ducks,  if  you 
intenel  to  raise  a  large  number  of  ducks. 
On  the  large  establishments,  where  hun- 
dreds of  ducks  are  raised,  the  principal 
food  for  them  is  cooked  turnips,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  ground  grain.  No 
crop  can  be  grown  to  better  advantage  than 
turnips,  and  in  no  way  can  turnips  Be 
grown  so  profitably  as  to  feed  them  to 
ducks.  Ducks  and  turnips  are  adjuncts  te> 
each  other  em  the  du<  k  farms,  for  without 
turnips  the  ducks  could  not  be  made  to  lav 
feo  well. 


SELLING  OLD  HENS. 

If  a  hen  is  old,  anel  has  given  a  good  rec- 
ord, do  not  condemn  her  too  hastily,  as 
sometimes  alien  is  serviceable  .until  she  is 
six  or  seven  years  old.  The  best  guide  is 
the  time  at  which  the  hens  begin  to  moult. 
If  an  old  hen  begins  to  moult  in  July,  she 
will,  in  all  probability,  lay  as  well  next 
winter  as  she  did  last.  In  selling  old  bi  ns, 
select  those  that  are  overfat  and  whic  h  have 
ceased  to  lay,  but  which  show  no  signs  of 
moulting.  Those  that  are  active  and  lay 
well  may  be  better  for  next  season  than 
the  pullets. 


WORKING  UP  RAW  MATERIAL. 

The  hen  is  simply  a  creature  adapted  to 
a  special  purpose.  She  is  an  egg-producer 
— a  machine  for  converting  cheap,  raw  ma- 
terial into  a  product  that  is  in  demand  and 
readily  salable.  She  requires  the  proper 
material,  however,  and  the  most  economi- 
cal mode  of  producing  eggs  through  her 
agency  is  nob  to  allow  her  that  which  is 
useless,  but  to  supply  the  elements  that 
can  be  most  easily  anel  cheaply  changed 
from  the  crude  material  to  the  desired 
product. 

CABBAGE  FOR  HENS. 

We  do  not  believe  it  wise  to  recommend 
cabbage  in  winter,  as  they  are  expensive 
unless  far  from  market,  biit  a  bead  of  cab- 
bage, tied  to  a  stake,  for  the  hens  to  pick 
will  be  appreciated  by  them  as  a  variety, 
and  it.  serves  them  from  a  dietary  stand- 
point. Cabbages  have  always  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  staple  foods  for  poultry  in 
winter,  bint  their  use  depends  on  their  cost. 

 •  

THE  CHEAPEST  FOODS. 

The  cheapest  foods  are  not  always  on  the 
farm.  The  farmer  who  can  buy  a  cheap 
article  and  convert  it  into  a  costly  one  acts 
on  business  piinciples.  The  hen  that  does 
not  produce  eggs  is  an  incumbrance.  The 
commercial  fertilizers  are  brought  on  the 
farm,  and  by  indirect  process  are  solel  as 
meat,  milk,  butter,  grain  and  garden  crops. 
When  crops  ari>  sold  they  carry  aw.ay  the 
riches  of  the  farm,  and  the  farm  would  be 
impoverished  if  the  farmer  did  not  procure 
fertilizers.  He  can  produce  eggs  by  pro- 
curing the  substances  that  are  adapted 
therefore.  The  meat  and  bone  of  the  mar- 
kets, changed  and  reduced  to  an  available 
form  by  processes  known  to  enterprising 
business  men,  supply  the  needed  elements 
that  are  lacking  on  the  farm.  Egg  foods 
should  not  be  composed  of  substances  that 
cause  a  temporary  increase  of  production,, 
but  should  r  ;lfil  their  objects  because  they 
are  really  foods,  and  provide  the  material, 
for  the  eggs. 
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CHICKS  DYING  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

MES.  A.  S.  SMITH,  PRINCETON,  IND. 

I  have,  since  writing  ray  last  article  to 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  been  giving  much 
■care  and  study  to  this  matter,  and  I  think  I 
have  evolved  another  theory  which  has 
more  weight  than  the  age  of  the  egg, though 
I  believe  that  this  is  one  element  in  the 
trouble.  But  there  is  another  which  I 
think  is  greater — the  hardness  and  thick- 
ness of  the  shell.  Now  for  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  we  all  know  that  a  hen 
stirs  her  eggs  a  great  deal,  if  she  does  her 
■duty,  andfhus  wears  off  much  of  the  out- 
side of  the  shell,  which  is  the  hardest  part 
of  it.  There  are  some  kinds  of  shells  that 
even  the  hen  cannot  wear  off,  and  they  never 
natch.  Take  notice  of  an  Asiatic  egg  which 
is  dark  brown,  with  little  white  specks 
over  it,  aud  you  will  find  it  never  hatches, 
though  it  will  start  to  hatch.  Also,  you 
will  find  that  the  eggs  which  have  full 
grown  dead  chicks  are  so  hard  you  have  to 
give  them  a  hard  knock  to  break  them.  I 
have  also  noticed  that  a  hen  that  does  not 
stir  her  eggs  will  have  more  chicks  die  in 
the  shell  than  one  th.it  wears  them  off  by 
constant  moving.  Take  the  Leghorn,  or 
'even  the  White  Java,  which  lays  white 
■shelled  eggs,  and  they  will  nearly  all  hatch 
where  the  hard  yellow  shells  of  the  Asiatic 
will  die  before  pipping  the  shell.  When 
examining  the  shells  of  those  set  on  by 
'bens,  I  found  them  much  thinner  and  more 
brittle  than  those  in  the  incubator. 

The  outside  coating  of  an  egg  is,  neces- 
sarily, harder  than  the  inner  coating  next 
the  lining,  so  as  to  protect  them  from~break- 
ing.  The  hen  wears  most  of  the  hard 
part  away,  and  this  gives  the  chick  an 
■easier  job  to  get  out  of  its  prison.  1  feel 
■convinced,  so  far  as  I  have  studied  the  mat- 
ter, that  this  is  the  reason  for  the  trouble 
more  than  any  other. 

Now,  let  our  incubator  manufacturers  go 
to  work  and  invent  some  way  of  wearing 
■off  the  eggs  as  the  hen  does,  and  I  think  the 
trouble  will  end.  Why  not  tack  a  cloth 
loose  enough  on  the  egg  tray,  so  the  eggs 
would  lie  against  each  other,  as  they  do  in 
the  nest,  and  then  draw  out  the  tray  and 
■stir  them  with  the  hand  about  three  or  four 
■times  every  day,  or  as  often  as  is  practicable, 
so  as  not  to  cool  them  down  too  much  ?  I 
really  believe  that  incubator  eggs  are  kept 
up  to  a  high  temperature  too  constantly,  as 
we  know  the  hen  goes  off  every  day,  and  al- 
most cools  her  eggs,  and  yet  she'  hatches 
better  than  we  do.  I  have  brought  hens  in 
the  sitting  room,  so  I  could  watch  them, 
and  they  stir  their  eggs  both  day  and  night, 
frequently.  A  little  Bantam  I  had  so  con- 
stantly stirred  up  her  eggs  that  I  thought 
she  would  have  them  beaten  up  ready  for 
■cake— but  she  hatched  every  egg. 

You  may  notice  a  young  chick  just 
emerged  from  the  shell,"  and  it  lies  and 
pants,  completely  tired  out.  It  takes  all 
the  strength  they  possess  to  get  out,  even 
after  the  shell  is  broken.  Then  what  must 
<t  require  to  first  br.ak  it  when  it  is  in- 
tact 't 

When  the  chick  comes  to  the  point  where 
it  needs  more  oxygen  than  it  is  getting 
through  the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  it  has 
uot  strength  to  break  it,  then  it  suffocates. 
Now,  if  we  can  get  the  shell  thin  enough 
for  a  slight  effort  to  break  it,  we  will  suc- 
ceed better,  I  am  sure.  Haviug  as  fresh 
eggs  as  possible,  and  tben  some  means  of 
wearing  them  off,  and  we  will  have  gone  a 
long  step  in  getting  better  results.  A  hen 
docs  not  stir  her  eggs  so  much  to  turn  them 
over  as  to  wear  them  off.  Often  times 
they  are  not  turned  over,  but  merely 
moved  from  one  part  of  the  nest  to  the 
other,  grinding  them  against  each  other. 

As  to  cooling  off  the  eggs,  I  remember  of 
in  old  man  making  an  incubator  and  heat- 
ing it  by  lamps,  and  every  day  he  would 
pull  out  the  egg  drawer  and  cool  down  to 
seventy  degrees.  The  thing  was  such  a 
irude  affair  that  of  course  I  thought  he 
would  not  get  any  chicks.  He  had  in  it 
over  100  eggs,  aud,  to  my  surprise,  one  day, 
■when  I  went  to  see  him,  he  had  ninety 
chicks.  A  better  percentage  than  I  ever 
got  out  of  the  latest  improved  patent  ma- 
chines. I  give  these  thoughts  aud  sug- 
gestions for  what  they  are  worth,  and  hope 
others  will  investigate  on  this  line  and  re- 
port results. 

[±  .comes  off  the  nest  to  cool  herself, 
■aot  the  eggs ;  much  depends  on  the  fertility 
of  the  eggs.  We  fear  that  i' the  shells  had 
to  be  worn  down  by  the  hen  -It  would  re- 
quire three  years,  instead  of  three  weeks, 
:to  get  thejn  thin.—  Ed.] 


SAVED  SEVENTY  OF  THEM. 

M,  K.  BARNUM,  N.  PLATTE,  NEB. 

With  the  assistance  of  your  valuable 
paper,  and  some  of  your  specials,  I  have 
been  able  to  save  seventy  chicks  out  of 
seventy-two,  and  all  are  now  doing  nicely  ; 
while  others  in  town,  who  have  had  more 
practical  experience,  are  losing  a  great 
many  chicks  with  bowel  disease  and  lice. 
One  of  the  two  chicks  1  lost  was  crop 
bound,  and  the  oilier  bad  something  of  the 
nature  of  cholera,  although  it  has  not  af- 
fected any  of  the  others.  I  gave  them  a 
few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  their  water 
and  feed.  I  am  keeping  a  careful  account 
of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  my  poultry, 
and  will  give  you  the  result  later. 

[Many  chicks  may  be  saved  with  extra 
-are  aud  attention  — Ed.1 


RUNNING  INCUBATORS. 

O.  F.  FULLER,  BLACKSTONE,  MASS. 

I  have  only  had  a  little  less  than  one 
year's  experiencs  with  artificial  poultry 
raising,  although  I  have  raised  poultry 
ever  since  1881  by  the  means  of  hens.  1 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  got  all  the 
information  I  could  about  running  incuba- 
tors aud  brooders.  But  the  most  satisfac- 
tory way  I  can  run  the  Monitor  (made  by 
A.  F.  Williams)  is  as  follows: 
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T— Degree  of  heat. 

H — Degrees  of  moisture  registered  by  the 
German  Hydrometer. 

Put  in  a  "little  damp  sand  on  20th  day. 

Hatched  eighty-six  chickens  from  HO'eggs. 

By  referring  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be 
found  that  I  run  as  near  as  I  could  to  10134 
degrees  the  first  part  of  the  hatch,  and  16234 
or  103  degrees  the  last  pari,  of  the  hatch.  I 
used  no  moisture  whatever  until  the  20th 
day,  and  that  was  only  a  little  damp  sand. 
While  the  chicks  were  hatching,  the  hydro- 
meter ran  up  to  sixty-five  degrees  of  moist- 
ure. All  ventilation  was  closed  up  until 
the  last  of  the  hatch,  and  when  the  chickens 
were  batching  all  ventilators  were  opened. 
The  eggs  were  picked  up  around  home  at 
our  neighbors.  I  do  not  know  that  this  is 
the  proper  way  to  run  the  machinery,  but 
this  way  gives  me  the  best  satisfaction.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Jacobs,  or  any  other 
person,  can  tell  any  one  just  how  to  run  an 
incubator.  A  great  many  people  expect 
too  much  from  machines.  They  imagine 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  fill  an  incubator 
full  of  eggs,  and  keep  the  la  ;  p  filled,  and 
in  three  weeks  have  a  machine  full  of 
chicks.  They  do  uot  stop  to  think  what  a 
good  hatch  is.  Suppose  we  set  fifteen 
bens  with  thirteen  eggs  each — a  total  of 
195  eggs — and  each  of  the  hens  hatch  eight 
chicks,  a  total  of  120  chicks,  we  reason  we 
are  doing  well.  But  when  we  set  200  or  300 
eggs  in  an  incubator  they  almost  look  for 
every  egg  to  hatch.  I  ran  an  incubator  by 
certain  directions  and  only  hatched  thirty 
per  ceut.,and  1  changed  the  plan  of  running 
and  got  seventy-five  per  cent.  This  proves 
to  me  that  certain  directions  may'  be  all 
right  for  one  location  and  all  wrong  for 
another. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
thick-shelled  egg  cannot  be  hatched  success- 
fully in  the  same  machine  with  a  Leghorn 
egg.  I  believe,  by  the  experiments  I  have 
made,  that  a  Leghorn  egg  requires  less  heat 
aud  moisture  than  a  Brahma  egg,  although 
I  am  now  hatching  Brahma  and  Leghorn 
eggs  in  the  same  machine  quite  successfully. 
A  setting  hen  placed  on  a  hydrometer 
varies  from  forty-live  to  fifty-live  degrees 
moisture,  according  to  my  experiment,  be- 
fore any  eggs  were  placed  under  her,  and 
that  shows  that  the  humidity  of  the  body 
of  different  hens  are  not  alike.  I  would 
advise  any  one  who  thinks  of  purchasing  an 
incubator",  to  buy  the  simplest  regulating 
one  they  can  find.  Get  your  machine  six 
months  before  you  want  it,  aud  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it. 

[The  above  letter  is  one  that  we  endorse 
fully,  and  in  every  respect. — Ed.] 


HOW  HE  GAINED  HIS  KNOWLEDGE. 

W.  A.  ATKINS,  LONDON,  NEB. 

Your  valuable  paper  comes  regularly, 
and  is  always  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
me.  Through  its  columns  I  have  gained  all 
the  chicken  knowledge  I  possess.  I  am  just 
getting  started  in  the  business.  My  experi- 
euce  ■vith  the  incubator  is  much  the  same 
as  others,  in  regard  to  chicks  dying  in  the 
shells.  There  is  one  thing  I  rind  that  is 
necessary — the  incubator  must  be  as  level  as 
possible,  otherwise  the  heat  will  rise  to  the 
highest  point.  I  am  trying  some  experi- 
ments on  my  incubators,  and  if  successful 
I  shall  report  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I 
enjoy  reading  others' experience ;  it  is.  in- 
deed, a  1  using.  I  was  simewhat  surprised 
when  I  read  Mr.  F.  O.  Burrows'  article  in 
the  June  issue,  stating  that  he  had  used  no 
moisture,  neither  turned  the  eggs.  Ida  E. 
Tilson  says  "  the  hen  must" ;  I  suppose, 
then,  the  eggs  must,  too. 

This  reminds  nve  of  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened at  our  old  home  in  "  Old  Kentuck." 
My  father  purchased  two  dozen  eggs  and 
set  them  on  the  top  of  the  safe  for  break- 
fast. The  next  morning,  when  mother 
went  to  get  the  eggs  to  prepare  them  for 
breakfast,  low,  and  behold!  there  was  a 
nice  little  chick  hatched  out,  and  another 
pipped. 

Lout;  liw  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


HE  WAS  DETERMINED  TJ  GET  THERE. 

D.  J.  FOLK,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 

I  have  been  reading  your  valuable  Raper 
for  six  mouths,  and  during  that  time  I  have 
had  some  experience  which  the  »3aclers  of 
your  paper  might  profit  by.  I  started  my 
first  incubator  last  December.  I  thought  I 
could  learn  the  business  in  a  short  time, 
but,  alas,  I  was  "greatly  mistaken.  I  pur- 
chased a  two  hundred  egg  capacity,  filled 
the  machine  with  eggs  and  run  it  as  per  di- 
rections. My  first  hatch  came  off  on  New 
Year's  Day— 125  as  pretty,  downy,  little 
chicks  as  could  be.  I  bought  a  200-chick 
capacity  brooder,  put  the  little  fellows  in 
it,  aud  all  went  well  the  first  two  weeks, 
when,  on  opening  the  brooder  to  let  them 
out  in  the  run  for  feed,  not  more  than  one- 
half  could  get  out.  Such  a  sickly  lot  I 
never  saw— fifteen  were  dead.  I  had  been 
away  the  day  before,  and  my  wife  being  out 
of  corn  bread,  had  made  a  cake  out  of  mid- 
dlings, and.  as  it  was  of  a  sticky  natur",  the 
above  result  followed. 

As  I  had  the  only  hatcher  in  our  neigh- 
borhood, I  was  expecting  visitors  to  see 
these  wonderful  chicks.  So  I  cleaned  up 
the  brooder,  chopped  up  a  whole  head  of 
cabbage  very  fine,  and  gave  them  all  they 
could  eat.  By  noon  they  were  all  right,  as 
lively  as  ever.  All  went  well  until  my 
next  hatch  came  off,  when  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  making  more  brooder  room. 
My  real  work  was  just  beginning.  I  only 
got  eighty  chicks  from  the  next  hatch,  but 
as  the  tank  sprung  a  leak,  I  attributed  it  to 
that.  Having  my  second  brooder  ready:  I 
cleaned  out  the  machine  and  filled  again, 
after  repairing  the  tauk.  I  was  so  enthusi- 
astic over  the  first  baich  that  I  had  another 
machine  on  hand  ana  filled  both  for  my 
third  round.  I  used  a  dry  cellar  to  do  my 
hatching  in.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  I 
was  using  ten  gallons  of  oil  at  a  hatch,  with 
each  machine.  But  as  I  had  to  depend  on 
my  neighbors  for  eggs,  my  troubles  were 
only  beginning.  This  time  I  only  got  forty- 
three  chicks  from  both  machines.  I  kept 
reading  everything  I  could  about  hatching 
and  fceding,"but  with  all  I  could  do  the 
chicks  would  die  one  by  one.  So  I  con- 
cluded to  ship  what  I  had  of  the  first  hatch, 
which  amounted  to  four  dozen,  and  for 
which  I  received  $3.00  per  dozen,  just 
enough  to  pay  for  my  first  brooder.  Just  a 
little  encouraged,  I  filled  one  with  duck 
eggs  and  the  other  with  chicken  eggs,  hav- 
ing a  few  chicks  to  break  the  monotony.  I 
was  bound  to  succeed.  After  the  machine 
had  been  running  fifteen  days,  a  three  days' 
rain  set  in,  and,  the  cellar  door  being  left 
open,  the  water  ran  in  and  stood  some  two 
inches  under  the  incubators.  I  just  di- 
gested the  moisture  question,  and  hoped 
this  water  would  supply  the  needed  mois- 
ture, as  they  were  ncaring  the  end  of  the 
hatch,  and  of  course  needed  more  moisture. 
But  my  hopes  were  in  vain,  for  I  only  got 
twenty  ducks  and  fourteen  chicks.  Deter- 
mined to  succeed  I  filled  again,  but  with 
worse  results  than  before,  for  I  had  beeu 
trying  to  hatch  last  summer's  packed  eggs, 
as  1  afterwards  learned.  Matters  began  to 
look  dark  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger. 

I  have  not  told  all  of  my  troubles,  for 
you  know  them  all  if  you -are  in  the  busi- 
ness. I  hated  the  very  sight  of  those  two 
incubators,  so  I  sold  them" for  what  I  gave 
for  them,  throwing  in  a  brooder,  and  went 
on  a  trip  to  air  myself.  I  visited  a  poultry 
farm  and  got  some  new  ideas.  Then  I  pur- 
chased two  dandy  incubators  and  six  brood- 
ers, and  shipping  my  remaiuing  broilers 
(two  dozen)  I  started  out  to  succeed.  I  am 
running  the  machines  in  an  upper  room, 
and  am  having  the  best  of  luck.  Four  hun- 
dred chicks  I  can  hear  from  my  desk  calling 
for  their  supper.  With  the  outfit  I  now 
have  on  hand,  I  shall  keep  on  until  I  find 
out  that  I  know  at  least  a  little  about  rais- 
ing chickens. 

BELIEVES  IN  MOISTURE. 

MRS.  E.  H.  WILSON,  BELOIT,  WIS. 

I  have  just  read  F.  O.  Burrows'  experi- 
ence. I  think  that  may  be  taken  with  a 
grain  of  salt.  However,  I  was  never  so 
anxious  about  anything  in  all  my  life  as  I 
am  about  knowing  the  history  of  those 
chicks.  "  F.  O.  B."  had  better  tell  the 
whole  story,  and  ease  the  minds  of  many. 
Tell  what  "kind  of  incubator  used,  number 
of  eggs,  how  many  chicks,  etc.  I  have  been 
using  the  Poultry  Keeper  Incubators  for 
several  years,  and  have  yet  to  learn  that 
chicks  will  batch  without  moisture.  Twice, 
through  a  mistake,  the  sponges  became 
dry,  and  every  blessed  chick  died  that  had 
made  an  opening  in  the  shell,  the  inner  skin 
becoming  so  dry  and  bard  that  they  were 
unable  to  pick  their  way  out.  I  have  iiib-i 
the  old  hot  water  boxes  a  goodly  number 
of  times  with  eggs  of  ail  kfeda,  and  have 
yetxo  be  disappointed  is  the  hatch,  except- 
ing the  times  mentioned,  and  I  have  good 
success  in  raising  the  chicks.  Perhaps 
F.  O.  B.  is  one  of  the  sterner  sex,  and  can 
accomplish  impossibilities;  that  is,  what  is 
impossible  for  any  of  the  "  wimmeu  folks." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  can,  and  will, 
find  out  the  method  of  hatching  chicks 
with  very  little,  if  any  trouble.  I  am  sure 
that  the  "  wimmen  folks"  who  read  your 
excellent  paper  will  be  your  firm  friends 
henceforth  and  forever.  Yours,  with  a 
troubled  mind. 


If  you  believe  that  a  silver  dollar  is 
worth  only  sixty-four  cents,  justsend  them 
to  us.  We  will  redeem  every  one  at  a  hun- 
dred cents,  in  subscriptions.    Try  it. 


HOW  T*d  HATCH  AND  RAISE  THEM. 

W.  J.  GUDRIDGE,  WHEELER,  IND. 

Some  time  ago,  if  you  remember,  I  wrote 
you  regarding  incubator  chickens,  and  what 
commission  men  said  about  them,  and  since 
tiien  we  have  started  in  the  business,  and 
have  hatched  and  a>re  raising  some  hun- 
dreds, aud  as  yet  have  failed  to  find  either 
a  "camel"  or  a  "dromedary." 

I  have  two  machines  "running  all  the 
time,  and  have  hatches  varying  from  fifty 
to  eighty-four  per  cent.  The  first  hatches 
met  with  hard  luck,  but  now,  by  obser- 
vation and  close  attention,  am  enabled  to 
rais  nearly  all.  We  purchased  a  new  ma- 
chine (I  will  not  give  name),  all  the  latest 
improvements,  etc.  Well,  sir,  the  first  time 
I  ran  it,  I  did  so  right  up  to  the  notch.  The 
temperature  varied  no  more  thau  five  de- 
grees the  entire  time,  and,  according  to  in- 
structiojis,  the  egg  chamber  was  not  to  be 
opened  until  all' were  hatched,  and  tem- 
perature kept  at  105  degrees  during  the 
period  of  hatching.  I  did  as  instructed, 
and  got  seventy-four  per  cent.,  but  in  less 
than  a  month  had  not  a  mother's  son  left. 
At  that  time  I  ran  across  an  article  in  the 
Keeper,  by  a  Mr.  Campbell,  regarding  the 
temperature  when  the  chicks  were  coming 
out  of  the  shells.  His  observations  and  my 
experiences  since  are  exactly  alike.  I  have 
kept  the  egg  chamber  at  from  100  to  102  de- 
grees, and  the  little  fellows  have  been  very 
healthy  after  leaving  the  incubator. 

I  made  brooders,  something  after  the 
plan  given  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  your  brooder 
number,  and  they  work  first  class.  Re- 
garding the  brooding  of  little  chicks,  I  find 
the  following  plan  works  like  a  charm  with 
me:  The  chicks  remain  in  the  brooders 
and  house  until  nearly  feathered,  when  I 
shut  off  the  lamp,  but  allow  them  to  brood 
inside  just  the  same  (they  are  allowed  the 
use  of  small  yards  outdoors).  After  three 
or  four  days  of  cooling  off,  I  transfer  them 
to  small  houses,  after  the  colony  plan,  and 
place  them  over  a  small  field,  and  let  them 
run  all  they  want  to,  and  they  just  enjoy 
themselves,  and  grow. 

Last  winter  I  had  to  fight  roup  all  the 
time,  and  this  spring  Mr.  Louse  and  family, 
also.  Roup  I  mastered  with  spougia,  while 
gas-house  tar  paralyzed  the  visitors. 

Broilers  for  the  Chicago  market  must  be 
at  least  two  pounds  this  year,  that  weight 
bringing  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  a 
dozen.  The  day  after  Decoration  Day,  the 
market  was  loaded  with  chicks  less  than 
one  and  a  half  pounds,  while  dozens  did  uot 
weigh  one  pound.  Such  stock  as  that 
brought  about  three  dollars  a  dozen,  and  a 
drug  at  that. 

I  like  the  Plymouth  Rock  best.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  beaten  as  an  all-round  fowl. 
It  certainly  is  the  best  seller  over  the 
counter.  That  I  kuow  from  personal  ex- 
perience. Next  year  I  hope  to  have  noth- 
ing but  that  breed  on  the  place. 

I  can  safely  say  we  are  in  the  business  to 
stay ;  if  we  clear  expenses  the  first  year  we 
will  be  satisfied.  It  takes  time  to  get  the 
hang  and  run  of  things  pertaining  to  chick- 
ens, and  experience  is  better  than  books. 


HERNIA  AND  LEG  WEAKNESS. 

J.  R.,  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 

We  had  two  cases  of  the  former,  and  one, 
we  think,  of  the  latter,  and  being  able  to 
cure  them  we  wish  to  tell  how  we  were 
able  to  do  so.  One  night  we  found  a  hen 
with  an  exceedingly  bad  rupture  aud  bleed- 
ing, and  it  being  a  favorite  fowl  we  thought 
we  would  try  our  luck,  knowing  we  had 
succeeded  in  curing  similar  cases,  although 
this  was  the  worst  case  we  ever  saw.  We 
procured  some  alum,  made  a  strong  solu- 
tion, and  washed  the  parts.  Then  Ave  got 
some  alcohol,  and,  after  using  a  few  drops, 
we  again  put  on  some  of  the  alum  water 
and  placed  the  parts  in  their  proper  posi- 
tion, using  a  soft  cloth  and  the  finger.  After 
some  clays  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
parts  in  their  place.  We  kept  the  hen 
alone,  and  used  the  alum  end  alcohol  twice 
a  day  until  we  succeeded.  We  also  gave, 
once"  or  twice  a  day,  a  little  morphine  in 
water,  which  is  quieting  to  the  parts  af- 
flicted. We  have  just  been  treating  a  Black 
Minorca  the  same  way,  aud  to-night  iind  her 
all  right,  except  some  inflammation.  A 
diarrhoea  seems  to  accompany  this,  the  ex- 
cretions adhering  to  the  parts,  but  in  most 
cases  this  seems  to  clear  itself.  1  hope 
those  who  have  similar  trouble  will  try  my 
plan  and  report. 

I  saw  by  the  Poultry'  Keeper  that 
quinine  was  good  for  leg  weakness,  and  as 
1  had  a  case  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  I  put 
her  by  herself,  giving  the  quinine  and  con- 
ditiOE  powders,  and  she  now  seems  as  well 
is  any  of  them.  The  cause  may  have  been 
in  the  back,  but  we  thought  it  to  be  in  the 
legs.  We  think  this  the  first  case  we  ever 
cured,  but  we  did  not  wait  until  she  was 
clear  down. 

Will  the  editor  please  to  tell  us  if  it  was 
alum,  and  how  much,  that  was  mentioned 
in  a  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
some  tiuhe  last  fall  ?  It  was  a  cure  for 
fowls  running  backward,  aud  appeared  in 
the  righthand  column  of  the  righthand 
page  in  one  of  the  autumn  editions. 

[We  are  unable  to  find  the  item  alluded 
to,  or  we  would  cheerfully  reproduce  it. — 
Ed.  J  ■ 

Rub  a  little  sweet  oil  on  the  heads  of 
your  hens.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the 
result.  It  is  now  the  remedy  for  nearly 
all  the  diseases  of  this  season. 
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SCORING  THE  STANDARD. 

THEO.  STERNBERG,  ELLSWORTII,  KAN'S. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  a  very  considerate  and  well 
written  article  by  Mr.  Cole.  I  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  reply  to  him,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  a  few  thoughts  which  are  sug- 
gested by  his  article  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  Egg  production,  and  the  meat  sup- 
ply derived  from  poultry;  cannot  receive 
any  light  from  a  study  of  the  Standard,  or 
a  p'erusal  of  all  the  score  cards  under  the 
sun.  The  Standard  only  gives,  or  pretends 
to  give,  the  points  and  requirements  of 
poultry  as  a  fine  art— or  "fancy  poultry." 
The  standard  does,  or  should,  describe  in 
detail  the  most  beautiful  of  each  breed 
therein  described  From  what  source  are 
Ui-  Standard  descriptions  derived  ?  Cer- 
tainly all  of  it,  which  is  of  any  value,  must 
be,  and  is,  the  written  descriptions  of  what 
already  existed  in  fowls.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Standard  should  describe  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  best  parts  of  many  fowls.as  no 
fowl  can  be  perfect  in  each  and  every  part. 
The  S  andard  should  be  made  up  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  perfect  part  of  many  fowls. 
One  is  perfect  in  t lie  head,  and  its  written 
description  is  the  Standard  head;  another 
is  perfect  in  color  of  neck,  and  its  written 
description  is  used  for  the  Standard  in  that 
respect,  and  soon.  If  any  portion  of  the 
Standard  is  absolutely  ideal;  that  is,  noth- 
ing in  nature  exists  as  its  model,  then  to 
that  extent  the  Standard  is  false  and  mis- 
leading, and  of  no  value. 

The  object  of  a  Standard  is  to  describe 
the  greatest  possible  beauty  for  the  breed 
under  description.  If  you  find  a  fowl, 
which,  while  not  conforming  to  the  Stand- 
ard description  of  the  same  breed,  is  yet 
more  b  autiful  than  one  which  does  con- 
form quite  nearly  to  the  Standard  descrip- 
tion, tli en  you  have  a  case  where  the  Stand- 
ard is  wrong  and  the  written  description 
should  be  changed  to  that  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful. The  Standard,  then,  so  far  as  it  is, 
or  can  be,  a  guide  or  rule,  is  so  to  the  ex- 
tent, and  no  inure,  that  it  truthfully  de- 
scribes nature's  best  work  in  actualexistiug 
fowls.  It  is  but  a  translation — a  good  or 
bad  translation — as  the  qualifications  of  the 
translator  happens  to  be. 

A  genuine  student  who  wishes  to  know, 
feel  and  appreciate  Homer's  Ilia!,  would 
at  once  learn  the  Greek  language  in  which 
Homer's  poem  is  written.  Ho  would 
Study  the  poem,  not  in  Englis  .  translations, 
but  in  the  original.  He  would  not  be 
bound  by  translations.  The  earnest  searcher 
alter  the  truths  of  the  Bible  will  study  it  in 
the  original  Greek  or  Hebrew.  He  does 
not  content  himself  with  translations  of 
translators.  So  in  the  study  of  fowls. 
The  original  book  is  the  fowl  itself.  If 
every  copy  of  the  Standard  were  destroyed, 
it  could  be  again  reproduced  as  was  the  Bret 
one  by  re-writing  the  descriptions  from  the 
original  text,  the  fowl  itself.  Any  real  in- 
vestigator who  will  take  anyone  breed  and 
for  several  years  carefully  study  it,  will 
find,  as  his  knowledge  of  that  breed  in- 
creases, that  there  are  very  many  errors  in 
the  Standard's  translation.  He  will  come 
to  regard  the  Standard  as  a  useful  aid  in 
the  study  of  fowls,  but  one  not  always  to 
be  depended  upon.  He  will  come  to  regard 
the  scale  of  [joints  with  supreme  contempt. 
Mr.  Cole  says  he  can  select  the  fowl 
which  to  him  is  the  most  beautiful.  That 
is  all  anyone  can  do.  If  he  understands 
the  written  descriptions  in  his  Standard,  he 
jan  certainly  take  his  fowl  and  see  if  it,  in 
i  general  way,  answers  that  description. 
If  it  does,  and  he  has  several  which  also 
conform  to  the  written  description,  then 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  best.  It  is  not 
only  the  best,  but  It  should  be  so  decided 
by  a  poultry  judge.  Any  award  of  prizes 
in  a  class  which  gives  the  prize  to  a  bird 
other  than  the  most  beautiful  in  its  class, 
is  erroneous  and  an  outrage  upon  good 
taste,  and  in  defiance  of  the  chief  end  anil 
object  of  all  breeding  of  fancy  poultry  (as 
distinguished  from  market  poultry),  which 
is  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  fowls.  Any 
system  or  application  of  it  by  which  the 
most  beautiful  fowl  is  beaten,  does  not  aid 
in  the  spread  of  the  fancy  and  does  not  in- 
crease sales. 

One  of  the  errors  an  investigating  mind 
will  soon  discover  in  the  Standard,  is  that 
its  originators  have  to  some  extent,  tried  to 
make  a  "  volapuk  "  language  of  it,  to  har- 
monize all  the  breeds  from  the  Asiatic 
down  through  the  list  to  the  tiny  bantam  ; 
to  string  them  all  on  one  string  like  but- 
tons. Starting  with  the  noble  Light 
Brahma,  all  down  the  list  the  flavor  of  toe 
Light  Brahma  is  to  be  found  It  is  in  this 
idea  of  a  harmonious  whole,  where  each 
breed  bears  some  relation  to  every  other 
breed,  which  is  the  chief  source"  of  the 
numerous  mistranslations  and  errors  in  the 
Standard.  W  e  want  no  "  volapuk."  Each 
distinct  breed  is  a  whole,  in  and  of  itself, 
and  its  Standard  should  be  written  without 
regard  to  that  of  any  other  fowl.  If  this 
were  done,  if  each  breed  were  judged  by 
one  who  knows  that  breed,  then  the  awards 
would  be  as  correct  as  human  nature  can 
be,  and  when  Mr.  Cole  picks  out  his  most 
beautiful  fowl,  be  will  find  the  judge  se- 
lecting the  same  one  as  the  best.  This  will 
be  the  universal  rule.  There  will  be  no 
more  misleading  and  deceptive  cards  used. 
The  day  will  be  ended  when  a  class  of 
judges,  who  cannot  score  the  f>ame  fowl  at 
the  same  show  twice  alike,  can  have  any  in- 
fluence. It  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
judges  as  men,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  a 
so  called  system  which  is  not  based  upon 
any  law  of  logic,  of  nature,  or  of  science. 


What  would  one  think  of  a  so-called  rule  in 
ordinary  arithmetic  which  brought  a  differ- 
ent answer  to  the  same  example  every  time 
it  was  applied?  Would  it  be  called  an 
educator?  Would  a  study  of  it  educate  ? 
Would  it  be  a  rule  ? 

But  in  this  score  card  business,  men. who 
in  every  other  affair  of  lite  demand  rules 
which  can  be  applied  with  uniformity,  can 
be  found  upholding  a  pretended  system 
which  is  not  capable  of  exact  or  logical  re- 
sults. To  the  novice  I  say,  study  your 
fowls,  read  your  Standard,  siudy  your 
fowls,  and  if  you  can  learn,  then  you  will 
learn,  but  on  no  account  omit  to  study  the 
original,  the  foul.  To  the  one  who  thinks 
himself  an  expert,  I  say,  keep  studying  the 
fowls.  Cultivate  your  taste  for  beauty  in 
the  fowl  of  your  choice.  Then  in  time  you 
can  write  Standards.  But  what  do  the 
disciples  of  the  score  card  system  care,after 
all,  for  logic  or  reason  ?  The  score  card  Is 
a  system  not  of  det  running  merit,  but  for 
making  sales.  Therefore,  only  the  appear- 
ance of  exactness  is  required, not  actwcl  ex- 
actness. But  I  am  free  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  so  far  as  sales  arc  concerned,  more 
will  be  made  at  better  prices  by  the  ad- 
vancing of  the  interest  in  the  breeding  of 
fancy  fowls  along  lines  which  are  rational 
and  easily  comprehended  by  all  intelligent 
minds.  That  it  cheeks  the  spread  of  genu- 
ine interest  in  the  rearing  of  fancy  fowls, 
to  see  a  so-called  system  of  awarding  prizes 
and  of  making  sales  in  vogue,  which  is 
not,  and  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  or- 
dinary mind,  and  winch  is  not  compre- 
hended even  by  the  so-called  judges  of  the 
pretended  system.  A  system  which  is  one 
only  of  appearances,  not  of  facts.  In 
awarding  prizes  at  a  show,  a  judge  who 
knows  tiic  breed  be  is  judging.cau,  with  the 
eye,  tell  the  best  according  to  his  judgment 
then  and  there  present.  This  is  all  mortal 
man  can  do.  This  is  the  natural,  the  ra- 
tional plan.  It  is  the  plan  every  student 
of  fowls  uses  in  his  own  yards,  and  the 
rule  under  which  the  best  in  a  yard  can  be 
and  is  selected  will  work  the  same  in  the 
show  room. 

What  the  fancy  wants  is  judges  expert  in 
certain  breeds.  Men  of  liberal  thought, 
broad  men.  It  is  in  this  line  that  the 
breeders  of  fancy  fowls  should  try  to 
progress.  In  local  shows,  let  the  best 
qualified  local  breeder  judge  the  breed  he  is 
familiar  with.  If  the  best  qualified  local 
breeder  wishes  to  exhibit,  then  invite  the 
nearest  qualified  breeder  from  an  adjoining 
locality  to  do  your  judging.  But  this  is  a 
postulate;  in  fowls,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  "Jack  of  all  trades  is  master  in  none." 
The  man  who  chums  to  be  an  expert  in  all 
breeds  at  once  indicates  to  the  intelligent 
mind  that  his  gall  is  doing  duty  in  the  place 
of  brains,  and  yet  under  this  so-called  sys- 
tem of  the  score  card,  and  the  professional 
all-round  judges.  It  is  logical  and  necessary 
to  teach  the  superiority  of  the  "Jack  of  all 
breeds"  to  the  devoted  breeder  and  student 
of  one  breed.  To  admit  for  one  moment 
that  special  knowledge  of  any  one  breed  is 
possible  or  useful,  is  to  destroy  the  score 
card  and  all-round  professional  judge  fabric. 
The  fallacies  of  the  score  card  .system,  when 
attempted  to  be  applied, has  led  to  the  most 
amusing  inconsistencies  in  its  defense. 
When  values  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
total  on  the  score  card,  hen  thecard should 
be  abb:  to  last,  as  a  so-called  record,  a  rea- 
sonable time.  A  fully  grown  out  fowl,  in 
usual  health,  should  not  vary  in  its  score 
from  day  to  day,  or  from  judge  to  judge,  in 
any  marked  degree ;  if  it  does,  and  we  all 
know  that  no  two  scores  of  the  same  fowl, 
by  the  same  or  different  judges  are  alike  in 
sections  cut,  or  in  total  outs,  then,  as  a  rec- 
ord of  value  from  which  to  fix  prices.it  does 
not  fix  rules  for  any  time  but  the  hour  the 
score  is  made.  It  won't  do  for  the  next  day, 
or  the  next  week,  for,  say  the  card  experts, 
the  fowls  vary.  (It  is  never  the  judge  or  the 
system  which  is  at  fault  with  .hem.)  Then 
this  so-called  record  is  not  a  record  which 
tiuly  records  anything  by  which  actual 
values  can  be  fixed,  and,  as  a  measure  of 
values, is  a  delusion.    It  is  a  fraud. 

When  two  judges  have  succeeded  in 
scoring  the  same  fowl  alike  in  total  outs  it 
is  regarded  as  so  wonderful  a  performance 
that  it  is  widely  published  all  over  the  land. 
This  fact  of  the  rare  instances  ot  scoring 
alike  is  proof  not  of  the  application  of  a 
system  which  produces  uniform  results,  but 
is  only  proof  that  they  have,  for  a  wonder, 
guessed  alike.  Breeders  and  lovers  of  tine 
fowls  need  to  cease  following  an  unreal,  an 
artificial  system,  one  which  in  its  applica- 
tion is  as  uncertain  as  the  weather,  but  all 
should  try  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible 
on  the  lines  of  the  real.  This  will  be 
rapid  as  soon  as  the  fancy  pays  more  atten- 
tion to  nature  and  natural  methods,  when 
thev  study  fowls  more  and  score 
cards  less.  The  whole  apparent  end  and 
object  of  score  cards  and  professional  all- 
round  judges  is  to  build  up  a  business  in 
professional  judging.  When  the  fancy  is 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  awards,  sales, 
the  whole  business  can  only  be  conducted 
properly  under  the  domination  of  the  pro- 
fessional judge  by  his  methods,  which  are 
not  understood  by  the  uninitiated.  Then 
we  shall  have  a  trust  or  combine  in  and 
amongst  the  poultry  fancy.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  such  things  now  exist,  but  the 
thing  is  possible,  and  what  leads  me  to 
make  the  above  remarks  is  a  quite  recent 
proposition  made  to  me.  I  received  a  letter 
in  which  it  was  deliberately  proposed  to 
me,  at  a  salary  of  §1,000  or  more  a  year,  to 
become  manager  of  a  poultry  enterprise, 
the  name  of  the  business  to  be  my  name; 
that  stock  would  be  quietly  given  to  cer- 


tain poultry  judges,  who  were  to  share  the 
profits,  but  not  to  bo  known  as  having  an 
interest,  and  profits  galore  were  promised 
me.  I  do  not  know  of,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  poultry  judge  would  go  into  any  such 
a  scheme.  I  only  mention  it  to  show'  that 
already  some  men  have  reasoned  along  that 
line. 

We  find  combinations  are  made  in  other 
businesses.  We  all  know  of  local  political 
rings  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
profits  of  the  public  business.  This  seems 
to  be  an  age  of  trusts  and  combinations. 
Horse  races  are  run  on  agreed  plans.  Even 
base  ball  is  largely  hippodrome  work  ;  prize 
fights  are  fakes  to  mulch  the  foolish  bettors, 
and  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  the  poultry 
business  of  the  country  should  be  altoget  her 
free  from  the  prevailing  evil  of  the  age.  If 
combines  or  trusts  are  ever  made,  or  to  be 
made,  in  the  business  (n«t  of  breeding,  but 
of  selling  fancy  poultry),  the  score  card 
system  is  the  one  which  will  be  employed 
"in  selling  the  public,"  for  it  is  such  a  good 
thing ''to  sell  uy."  This  thing  is  clear  to 
me,  that  following  after  what  we  all  know 
as  a  "political  machine,"  the  leading  scon: 
card  advocates  are  trying  to  construct  a 
score  card  machine.  In  fact,  we  are  to 
have, as  most  localities  have,  two  machines, 
a  Standard  and  a  decimal  machine. 

READ  YOUR  PAPER. 

EDWARD  T.  BUTLER,  B  ELLEEON'TAINE,  O. 

I  have  been  a  faithful  reader  of  the  POUL- 
TRY Keeper  for  several  years,  and  am 
always  ready  for  the  "next,"  never  failing 
to  learn  something  new  from  each  issue. 
When  reading  each  number,  I  invariably 
find  myself  asking  the  question,  "  Why  will 
so  many  rush  into  print  to  find  out  things 
one's  own  judgment  ought  to  tell  them  '*.  " 
I  think,  above  all  things,  in  the  poultry 
business,  strict  attention,  with  a  share  of 
common  sense,  will  do  more  towards  rais- 
ing your  chicks  and  keeping  the  mother 
hen  healthy,  than  to  write  the  editor  and 
then  wait  a  month  in  order  to  find  out  what 
to  do  for  "one  ot  my  hens  that  is  sick." 

I  have  been  raising  chickens  for  about 
four  years  (not  on  a  large  scale,  as  I  only 
have  a  town  lot),  and  in  that  time  the 
chickens  I  have  lost — including  incubator 
hatched  chicks,  old  h  ns'  and  ail — could  be 
counted  on  my  two  hands.  The  only  au- 
thority I  have  ever  had  has  been  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  w  hich,  I  think,  as  the  Irish- 
man said,  is  "getting  better  every  day, 
every  day  !  " 

There  are  several  questions  I  feel  espec- 
ially interested  in,  anil  among  them  I  name 
moisture  in  incubator,  and  ventilation  in 
poultry  houses.  My  flock  the  past  winter 
was  small  ten  hens  and  one  cock  (Buff 
Cochins),  and  from  my  birds  I  got  seven 
and  one-third  dozen  eggs  in  January,  when 
the  average  temperature  was  below  zero, 
while  s  .me  of  my  friends,  with  Leghorns 
and  other  breeds,  received  no  eggs  what- 
ever. 

I  do  not  think  lam  "smarter  than  any- 
body," nor  authority,  but  I  do  think  if  one 
stadies  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  uses 
judgment,  he  can  work  wonders. 


THAT  BUTTER  AND  EGG  ARTI  CLE. 

P.  G.  ESTEE,  AMIRET,  MINN. 

In  the  June  Poultry  Keeper,  Mr. 
Cheeseman  finds  fault  with  my  article  on 
the  relative  value  of  cows  and  hens  (which 
appeared  in  the  April  number).  Mr. 
Cheeseman,  you  are  not  a  careful  reader. 
Please  read  my  article  over,  and  note  that 
each  cow  receives  a  pail  of  feed  night  and 
morning,  making  the  cost  of  ground  corn 
and  barley  seventy-five  cents  for  twelve 
pails  of  feed  each  day.  Oats  sell  for  about 
twenty  cents  a  bushel,  corn  forty,  and  bar- 
ley about  thirty-live  cents.  The  fowl's  feed 
is  not  placed  at  any  lower  estimate  than 
the  cows'  feed.  The  value  of  the  cows' 
feed  is  not  less  than  seventy-five  cents,  for 
twelve  pails  of  ground  feed  contains  about 
a  bushel  of  barley  and  a  bushel  of  corn. 
As  to  the  hay,  you  have  not  had  much  ex- 
perience with  cattle  or  you  would  call 
twenty-five  cents  per  day  a  cheap  estimate 
for  six  cows,  especially  in  winter,  when 
the  stock  is  shut  up  all  the  time.  The 
mash  is  given  at  just  what  it  costs.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  read  more  carefully  the  next 
time.  Where  did  you  get  your  two  pail 
idea  ? 

QUEER  CASE  OF  A  HEN. 

MRS.  FRANK  SANDERS,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

I  want  to  write  about  a  queer  case  of  a 
In  n,  as  much  for  information  for  myself  as 
for  other  readers:  Yesterday  I  went  out 
where  I  had  nine  setting  hens  and  found 
one  lying  over  on  her  side,  off  of  the  eggs. 
I  thought  probably  she  wanted  to  cool  her- 
self, as  it  was  a  hot  day.  1  tried  to  set  her 
up  again,  but  she  would  fall  back.  Pres- 
ently she  began  kicking  and  flopping,  seem- 
ing to  have  a  fit.  I  took  her  out  and  put 
het  on  the  ground,  but  she  could  not  stand, 
or  raise  he  head;  it  was  drawn  around 
against  her  back.  She  kept  trying  to  peck, 
and  made  a  queer  noise.  The  head  and 
neck  got  very  hot,  so  that  the  feathers 
wiiuld  come  out  very  easily.  The  crop  was 
full.  Where  the  hens  were  setting  it  is  very 
cool,  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  barn. 
This  morning  I  found  the  hen  dead,  as  I  ex- 
pected. My  hens  are  doing  splendid  lay- 
ing, and  1  am  raising  good  chicks. 

[Your  hen  probably  was  attacked  by 
vertigo,  caused  by  a  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head.— Ed.] 


Brief  Remarks  from  Readers 


In  This  "  Experience  3Ieeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Early  Laying.— On  the  22d  of  November, 
IS! (2,  I  bad  a  hatch  from  eggs  I  purchased 
from  a  dealer.  I  disposed  of  all  the  chicks 
at  forty  cents  each,  except  four  pullets  and. 
a  cockerel.  The  cockerel  has  done  service, 
and  to-day  one  of  the  pullets  began  laying.. 
This  seems  a  little  remarkable  to  me,  as 
they  seem  to  be  common  fowls.  I  have  ad- 
hered, however,  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
ideas  of  feeding;  perhaps  this  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.— P,  C.  Buttorff,  Nash- 
ville, Term. 

Poultry  on  a  City  Lot.  —I  have  bixty-nine 
chicks,  from  two  weeks  to  six  weeks  old  ; 
six  hens  sitting;  and  twenty-two  pullets 
and  one  cock  about  a  year  old*,  all  on  a  lot 
12x28  feet,  and  all  are  doing  well.  This  is 

not  in  keeping  with  the  POULTRY  KEEPERS' 

instructions,  but  I  am  trying  to  raise  all  I 
can  wilh  a  view  of  moving  to  the  country 
in  the  fall.  I  got  U77  eggs  from  January  1st 
to  Mav  1st.— Samuel  G.  Harris,  Atlant  a 
City ,  N.  J. 

Natural  Gai  for  Broodi.-g.— Would  the 
Poultry  Keeper  like  t  know  how  we 
brood  and  raise  chickens  by  natural  gas  ? 
We  have  over  200  chicks,  and  some  will 
weigh  one  and  three  quarters  pounds, 
brooded  by  natural  gas.  We  have  only  lost 
five  or  six,  and  one  of  these  by  accident. 
We  never  see  anything  about  the  Indiana 
Gas  Belt.— L.  F.  Miller,  Gaston,  lad. 
(We  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. — 
Editor.) 

Fowls  for  Cold  Weather.— My  Dark  Brahmas 
fifty  in  all,  did  remarkably  well  for  such  a 
cold  winter.  I  never  missed  a  day  getting 
eggs  all  winter,  and  have  hatched  during 
March  and  April  250  chicks,  by  the  hens. 
Although  the  weather  was  \,rv  bad,  so 
much  rain,  I  have  lost  but  few.  The  lice- 
were  very  bad,  but  I  grea  ed  the  chicks  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  under  the  throat 
every  two  weeks,  and  find  it  the  best  pre- 
ventive. I  use  insect  powder  on  the  In  ns. 
I  feed  cornnieal,  wet  with  milk  and  water, 
with  a  little  pinch  of  salt,  to  the  chicks, 
and  have  no  trouble  to  raise  them,  although 
I  see  some  condemn  that  feed.  Both  the 
old  and  young  have  milk  before  them  all 
the  time,  and  they  seem  to  prefer  it  to 
water. — J.  T.  Vance,  Peoria.  III. 

Millet  Seed. — I  notice  several  articles  on 
millet  seed  for  chicks.  I  feed  it  with  good 
sue:::':?,  I.-,  .:.  it:"eiin,,  it  among  the  litter, 
and  the  chicks  seem  to  enjoy  scratching  for 
it.  I  am  using  two  reliable  incubators,  and 
they  work  fine.  I  think  the  May  number 
is  a  prize  winner  — C.  H.  Elmore,  Beatrice, 
Neb. 

Good  for  a  Sta  t. — I  have  just  made  an  in- 
cubator, in  which  I  put  fifty  eggs,  and  got 
out  thirty  nice  chicks.  I  think  that  is 
doing  well  for  the  first  time. — C.  W. 
Emery,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Setting  Turkeys  —Last  year  I  learned  a 
new  wrinkle  in  setting  turkeys.  They  often 
make  their  nests  away  from  the  house, 
which  are  destroyed  "by  some  animals. 
When  a  turkey  is  broody  I  lay  an  old  barrel, 
on  its  side  and  make  a  nest  in  it.  I  place  a. 
few  hens'  eggs  in  the  nest,  drive  a  stake  in 
the  front  of  the  nest,  tie  a  string  fast  to  it,, 
and  to  the  turkey's  leg.  In  a  few  days  she 
will  take  to  the  nest,  and  can  be  given  her 
own  eggs. — Hannah  W.  Williams,  Spring- 
ville,  Iowa. 

A  Good  Beginning. — Last  January  I  built 
an  incubator  after  your  plans;  and  hatched, 
on  March  12th,  fifty-six  chicks  from  eighty- 
nine  good  eggs.  i"  am  very  well  satisfied, 
with  it.— J.  B.  Welch,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dead  in  the  Shell.  —Will  some  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  tell  me  how  I  can  avoid 
having  so  many  dead  Chicks  in  the  shell? 
Although  they  are  full  sized  they  never  pip 
the  shell.  First,  I  was  told  to  put  in 
moisture  after  the  third  day,  but  I  lost  a 
good  many  that  way.  Then  I  was  told  to 
leave  out  moisture  until  after  the  18th  day, 
but  that  worked  worse  yet.  There  are  air 
vents  in  the  bottom  of  my  machine.  In  the 
first  instance  I  left  them  open,  and  in  the 
second  I  was  told  to  close  them  Out  of 
850  eggs  I  have  only  :to()  chicks.  The  eggs  I 
get  when  I  set  under  hens  hatch  out  nearly 
every  one.  Can  some  one  tell  me  how  it  is? 
—  E.  J.  Lozier,  Tarrytou-n,  N.  Y.  [The 
matter  has  been  discussed  in  our  three  pre- 
vious issues.  You  should  have  the  Oct. 
1892,  issue.] 

Keeping  Hens  Healthy.— To  keep  my  hens 
healthy  I  give  them  plenty  of  good  sour 
milk,  and  about  once  a  week  I  put  in  the 
milk  a  little  baking  soda,  and  stir  it  until 
it  foams.  I  also  keep  old  plaster  before 
them  all  the  time.  If  I  couldn't  get  the 
plaster  1  would  mix  lime  and  sand  together, 
the  same  as  for  use.  I  get  a  good  many 
hints  from  your  paper.  —  H.  Van  Lew,  In- 
dianola,  Iowa. 

Best  in  the  World.— We  own  a  valuable 
quarter  section  of  land  joining  the  town  of 
Clifton,  and  knowing  the  great  profit  there- 
is  in  poultry,  have  concluded  to  engage  in 
the  poultry  business  quite  extensively. 
We  will  also  keep  Jersey  cowa  and  fine 
hogs.  We  have  a  most  desirable  place  for- 
the  business,  having  fine  spring-,  nd  abund- 
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aiice  of  shade.  I  think  your  poultry  paper 
gives  the  best  satisfaction  of  any  poultry 
paper  in  the  world.  From  it  we  get  ttie 
knowledge  from  all  the  people  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  worth  fitty  cents 
a  copy  to  any  one  who  anticipates  the  rais- 
ing of  poultry.  When  I  hear  of  any  one 
raising  poultry,  the  first  question  I  ask 
them  is,  '•  Do  you  take  P.  H.  Jacobs'  poul- 
try paper  ?  "  If  he  says  "  No,"  I  give  him 
the  address,  and  tell  him  he  cannot  make  a 
success  without  it.  Every  one  should  sup- 
port a  good  cause,  and  your  paper  certainly 
'is  one. — A.  Jacobs,  Clifton,  Oklahoma. 

Incubator  Hatched  Chieks.— I  have  just  fin- 
ished reading  an  article  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  by  a  person  who  seemed  to  think 
that  chickens  hatched  in  an  incubator  were 
not  as  good  as  those  hatched  by  a  hen.  I 
will  give  you  a  few  facts  as  I  have  found 
them.  I  hatched  some  ordinary  chicks  in 
«.n  incubator  about  January  7th,  and  in  ex- 
actly four  months  and  fourteen  days  after- 
wards some  of  them  were  laying,  and  are 
still  doing  so.  I  cannot  explain  it,  hut  I 
have  pullets,  hatched  by  hens,  that  reached 
the  age  of  nine  months  before  laying.  I  find 
many  valuable  bints  in  your  paper.— Frank 
J.  Parsons,  Belmar,  iV.  J. 

Within  the  Reach  of  All.— I  have  had  the 
paper  for  one  year,  am  well  pleased  with 
it,  and  think  the  table  of  contents  quite  an 
improvement.  I  am  glad  the  paper  is  kept 
at  a  price  the  common  class  of  people  can 
Teach,  contrary  to  tlie  advice  of  a  few  sub- 
scribers. I  see  that  some  Minnesota  reader 
would  like  to  advise  the  editor  what  he 
should  or  should  not  put  in  his  paper.  He 
would  profit  by  reading  what  Horace 
■Greely  knew  about  farmiugyxnd  learn  when 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  husk  the 
pumpkins,  thrash  the  potatoes,  and  dig  his 
corn.  —  J.  B.  Welch,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Fed  Salt  by  Mistake. — I  have  fed  my  fowls 
salt  meat  and  fish  after  soaking  till  the  salt 
was  dissolved,  and  it  made  them  lay.  I 
.always  was  carelul  about  raw  salt.  I  take 
very  good  care  of  my  chickens  and  they  pay 
well  for  everything.  They  have  free  range, 
fresh  spring  water,  grass  and  gravel,  large 
houses,  and  everything  they  need.  I  have 
never  yet  had  any  kind  of  disease  among 
my  poultry.  Six' years  ago  I  had  a  flock  of 
-ducks,  about  forty  ready  to  send  to  market. 
They  were  fed  on" shorts  and  chops  mostly. 
One  day  I  cut  a  new  sack  of  chops  and  gave 
them  a  mess.  Iu  the  evening  they  were  all 
sick,  and  would  not  eat  any  more.  It  acted 
the  same  on  the  hens.  1  lost  thirty-five 
•ducks,  two  geese,  and  one  hen,  and  they  all 
died  within  one  day.  I  think  the  chops 
was  mixed  with  salt,  which  killed  the 
ducks.—  Mrs.L.  Schmidt,  Oak  Point,  Wash. 

Feed  for  Fifty  Hens. — I  have  been  having 
such  good  success  with  my  poultry  that  I 
will  give  my  plan  for  feeding  fifty  hens:  I 
take  two  quarts  of  wheat  bran,  two  quarts 
middlings,  one  quart  desiccated  fish,  and 
stir  up  with  cold  water  in  summer  and  hot 
water  in  winter.  I  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  black  penper  two  or  three  times  a  week 
At  night  I  feed  whole  grain;  one  night 
■wheat,  the  next  night  oats,  the  next  buck- 
wheat, then  barley ;  about  four  euarts  to  a 
mess.  A  good  way  is  to  mix  them  together. 
In  the  winter  I  heat  the  grain.  When  I 
can,  I  boil  small  potatoes  f  r  them,  and 
make  their  morning  feed  half  chopped  po- 
tatoes. My  hens  are  White  Leghorn,  and 
each  lays  an  egg  nearly  every  day. — E.  B. 
Pange,  Push,  Ar.  Y. 

Hatching  Fractured  Eggs. — Some  of  your 
readers  may  feel  interested  in  the  result  of 
an  accident,  by  which  in  turning  the  eggs 
(after  being  in  the  Incubator  for  about  two 
weeks)  twenty-seven  eggs  rolled  out  on  the 
the  floor.  Some  were  smashed,  others  badly 
broken,  and  some  simply  fractured.  As 
the  latter  did  not  exude  any  of  the  contents, 
we  tried  the  experiment  of  covering  the 
fracture  with  mucilage  and  tissue  paper, 
and  returned  them  to  the  incubator.  To 
our  surprise,  we  hatched  five  healthy 
chicks  from  these  eggs  (ten  in  number). — 
Joshua  Fletcher,  New  York  City. 

Keeping  Fowls  in  Condition. —I  see  by  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  that  a  great  many  of 
the  leaders  have  chickens  sick  with  the 
roup.  I  think  it  is  mostly  their  own  fault 
as  neglect  is  the  general  cause  of  most  of 
this  disease.  I  have  not  had  a  sick  or 
■droopy  chicken  in  my  flock  for  a  year,  and 
I  think  their  condition  is  due  to  the  e-nre 
they  receive.  I  feed  whole  grain,  and  give 
them  a  free  range  in  dry  weather  When  it 
rains  I  keep  them  in  the  house.  1  only  feed 
soft  feed  once  a  week,  and  then  only  give  a 
little  red  pepper,  I  get  lots  of  eggs,  and 
when  I  set  them  I  get  good  vigorous  chicks 
from  them.  Good  feed  and  a  little  care  in 
bad  weather  will  give  less  roup  among  the 
flocks.  I  find  that  a  dust  box,  filled  with 
coal  ashes,  sifted,  is  a  remedy  that  does  not 
fail  to  keep  chickens  free  from  lice.  —  C.  A. 
Theiman,  N.  Amherst,  Ohio. 

Eggs  a  Specialty. — Keeping  hens  for  eggs 
is  my  specialty.  I  have  the  White  Minor- 
cas,  which  I  think  are  the  best  for  laying 
large  eggs  and  many  of  them.  I  also  have 
the  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns ;  my  breeding  pen 
consists  of  twenty  hens. which  layed  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  dozen  in  five  weeks,  an  av- 
erage of  about  ten  eggs  a  day.  My  house  is 
•divided  into  four  pens,  each  pen  holding 
twenty-five  fowls.  These  pens  are  10x10 
feet,  which  leaves  an  entry  two  feet  wide, 
and  I  have  two-inch  pipes  running  through 
this,  which  keeps  the  temperature  between 
fifty  and  sixty  degrees.  I  have  four  doors, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  entry,  and  two  at  the 
north  side,  and  on  the  south  side  I  have 
i  wo  feet  of  glass,  which  I  take  out  in  sum- 
mer,—  A  dam  B.  Vogel,  Neffscillc,  Pa. 


" Carbon  Di-Sulphide— Gapes.— I  have  little 
faith  in  the  evaporation  of  this  liquid  driv- 
ing away  lice.  I  placed  a  bottle  containing 
about  three,  ounces  of  the  liquid  in  a  nest 
that  was  overrun  with  niihes.  They  con- 
gregated by  millions  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottle,  held  a  council  of  war,  and  decided  to 
stay.  One  or  two  ounces  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  well  mixed  in  a  pail  of  good  white 
wash,  and  well  applied,  will  se  tie,  them. 
Plenty  of  dry,  air-slaked  lime,  plac*ed  in  a 
dry  brooder  or  roosting  box,  will  prevent 
and  cure  gapes.  Try  it.— 0.  P.  Phillips, 
Amo,  Indiana. 


BREEDING  DUCKS. 

It  is  too  late  to  hatch  ducklings  with 
profit,  and  as  soon  as  the  old  stock  have 
ceased  to  lay,  the  flock  shouMbe  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  We  believe  ohl  ducks  to  be 
much  better  than  these  that  are  young,  if 
intended  for  breeding  purposes,  as  they  will 
lay  more  eggs  and  produce  stronger  young 
than  .the  younger  ducks ;  but  the  drakes 
may  not  be  over'one  year  old.  Hence,  send 
all  the  old  drakes  to  market  as  soon  as  it 
can  profitably  be  done. 


HOMEOPATHIC  TREATMENT. 

A.  A.  HAMILTON,  WEBB  CITY,  MO. 

I  find  you  have  made  use  of  my  hastily 
written  article  in  your  June  issue.  In 
suggesting  the  use  of  the  200th  or  "CO" 
potency,  1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
confining  myself  to  that  potentiation.  If  I 
can  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  case  I  seldom 
use  lower  than  the  10, 0th  (1  m)  and  up  to 
the  "C  M."  Please  correct  the  address.  I 
am  pretty  sure  I  did  not  write  it  Webster 
City,  and  some  may  loose  time  by  so  mail- 
ing. 


HEATER   FOR  INCUBATOR. 

When  an  incubator  is  heated  by  attach- 
ing a  small  boiler  to  a  tank,  using  a  lamp, 
an  important  point  is  uniform  temperature 
in  all  parts  of  the  egg-drawer  and  the  proper 
circulation  of  those  who  are  using  hot-water 
incubators,  and  who  wish  to  attach  a  lamp 
boiler,  we  illustrate  how  to  avoid  a  mistake 
in  attaching  the  boiler.  In  the  illustration, 
A  is  the  tank,  filled  with  water,  B  the 


EGGS  AND  THE  SITTING  HEN. 

A  common  result  of  poultry-keeping  is 
to  throw  the  "  delicate  egg-producing 
mechanism  out  of  gear.  Eggs  are  produced 
from  what  is  called  surplus  food;  that  is, 
food  beyond  that  needed  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  fowl.  Sonae  people,  knowing  th'is, 
overfeed  their  birds,  while  others  keep 
them  barely  alive  and  wonder  why  they 
get  no  eggs. 

Excess  of  certain  foods  causes  the  ova  to 
be  produced  too  rapidly.  In  the  natural 
course  of  events,  only  one  wum  should  be 
produced  in  twenty-four  hours  and  for  five 
or  six  successive  days.  If  two  ova  are  pro- 
duced in  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
various  eccentricities  result.  Sometimes 
two  pass  into  the  oviduct  together  and  a 
double-yelked  egg  results.  Occasionally 
two  perfect  chickens  may  be  hatched  from 
one  of  these,  but  usually  only  one.  Some- 
times the  one  is  possessed  of  abnormal 
parts,  as  a  surplus  of  legs  or  wings.  An- 
other irregularity  from  the  same  cause  is 
the  production  of  one  egg  within  another. 


HEATER  FOR  INCUBATOR -THE   RIGHT  WAY 

boiler,  C  the  lamp,  and  D  and  E  the  pipes 
leading  from  the  boiler  to  the  tank,  the 
pipes  being  of  tin,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  boiler  of  galvanized  iron.  The 
boiler  should  be  covered  with  asbestos- 
paper,  two  thicknesses,  as  a  protection  to 
avoid  loss  of  heat,  or  it  may  be  surrounded 
by  an  iron  jacket,  an  inch  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  tank,  the  space  being  filled  with 
dry  plaster. 

The  right  way  to  secure  uniform  heat  is 
to  have  the  pipes  of  equal  length.  The 
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HEATER  FOR  INCUBATOR — THE  WRONG  WAY 

arrows  indicate  how  the  water  will  then 
flow,  the  whole  quantity  heated  being 
alike. 

The  wrong  way  shows  that  a  portion  of 
the  heat  will  rise  to  the  colder  portion  of 
the  tank,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler, 
the  rear  of  the  tank  being  warmer  than  ,; 
the  front,  and  the  circulation  sluggish. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  methods 
have  both  been  thoroughly  tried  and 
tested,  and  are  here  given  for  the  benetit  of 
those  interested  in  heating  with  lamps.  It 
may  be  also  stated,  however,that  we  believe 
the  most  satisfactory  results  will  be  ob- 
tained if  lamps  are  not  used  at  all,  as  the 
boiling  water,  poured  into  the  tank,  will 
retain  the  heat  for  twelve  hours  or  more 
with  little  or  no  change  of  temperature. 


TURPENTINE  FOR  ROUP. 

Experiments  made  show  that  the  germs 
of  roup  are  destroyed  when  brought  it  con- 
tact with  spirits  of  turpentine.  Turpen- 
tine, however,  is  a  seveie  dose  to  give,  even 
if  effectual,  and  if  too  much  is  given  it  may 
do  damage  of  itself.  To  properly  prepare 
it,  mix  one  part  spirits  of  turpentine,  one 
part  kerosene  and  three  parts  glycerine  iu 
a  sewing-machine  oil-can,  and  always  shake 
well  before  using.  With  the  point  of  the 
oil-can  force  three  drops  of  the  mixture  in 
each  nostril  and  five  or  six  drops  down  the 
throat  of  the  fowl  twice  a  day.  Roup  is  a 
disease  that  is  almost  incurable,  being  con- 
tagious, and  gradually  exhausts  the  bird 
instead  of  causing  instant  death.  If  it  ap- 
pears in  the  entire  flock,  the  labor  of  hand- 
ling the  sick  birds  is  often  more  than  the 
value  of  the  flock ;  and  as  roup  cannot  well 
be  treated  on  the  wholesale  plan  (that  is, 
without  handling  the  fowls),  it  is  cheaper 
to  clean  them  out,  burn  the  carcasses, 
thoroughly  disinfect  and  begin  anew.  The 
buildings  should  be  very  warm  and  dry. 


The  oviduct  being  ir- 
ritated, contracting  in 
front  of  the  perfectly 
formed  egg  instead  of 
behind  it,  forced  it 
back  until  it  met  an- 
other yelk,  when  the 
two  joined  company 
and  passed  down  the 
oviduct  together. 
Soft  eggs  result  from 
too  fattening  food  and 
too  little  exercise,  the 
ovum  passing  down 
the  oviduei  too  rapid- 
ly for  the  secretions 
to  be  made.  None  of 
these  irregularities  are 
to  be  met  with  in  wild 
birds,  and  in  others 
only  when  kept  in 
confinement  and  over- 
fed. There  are  no  fun- 
ctions which  suffer  so 
much  from  confine- 
ment as  those  per- 
taining to  the  production  of  eggs.  A  hen 
that  has  begun  to  lay  will  go  on  until  the 
whole  clutch  has  been  completed,  even 
though  the  conditions  of  its  existence  are 
changed  in  the  meantime.  This  is  why 
hens  kept  in  small 
buarters,  as  iu  city 
yards,  will  lay  one 
season  and  then  cease. 
Those  who  can  only 
afford  such  accommo- 
dations should  get 
pullets  just  beginning 
to  lay  and  dispose  of 
them  as  soon  as  the 
first  lot  of  eggs  has 
been  produced.  When 
a  hen  has  laid  its  first 
clutch,  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  even 
a  second-class  table 
bird. 

The  egg  is  composed 
of  the  yelk,  the  ehal- 
aza,  or  cords  forhold- 
iug  it  in  proper  posi- 
tion, and  successive 
layers  of  white  al- 
bumen. About  these 
is  the  skin,  and  cover- 
ing all  is  the  shell.  In  peeking  eggs  for 
hatching,  some  roll  each  one  in  paper, 
turning  it  over  aud  over  in  the  process. 
There  is  no  more  effectual  way  than  this  of 
rendering  an  egg  infertile.  An  egg  may  be 
violently  shaken  and  no  harm  result,  but 
,by  turning  it  over  aud  over  the  chaiaza  be- 
comes twisted.  For  packing,  a  basket  is 
better  than  a  box,  in  having  a  handle  and 
in  affording  more  air,  and  hay  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  sawdust,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is 
apt  to  become  a  hardened  mass  by  jarring 
and  the  eggs  become  cither  broken  or  in- 
jured. 

The  shell  oi  an  egg  is  really  in  three  parts, 
the  exterior,  interior,  and  oetvveen  them  a 
structure  of  many-sided  blocks,  so  arranged 
as  to  resist  pressure.  As  hatching  proceeds 
the  iuncr  surface  gives  way,  then  the  little 
blocks  drop  out  and  the  outer  shell  becomes 
so  fragile  as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the 
picking'  of  the  chicks.  The  difference  dis- 
cernible in  the  various  sorts  of  eggs  is  not 
so  much  due  to  the  various  kinds  of  birds 
by  which  they  were  produced,  as  by  the 
condition  of  the  individual  birds  producing 
them.  In  regard  to  size,  thcyelks  of  allare 
about  the  same  size,  the  difference  lying  in 
the  amount  of  albumen  surrounding  the 
yelk  and  the  size  of  the  air  chamber.  When 
the  ova  are  produced  too  rapidly,  it  some- 
times happens  that  a  blood  vessel  bursts 
and  a  little  clot  of  blood  passing  down  the 
oviduct  with  the  yelk  is  enveloped  with  it 
in  the  albumen.  When  the  egg  is  cooked 
this  becomes  hard  and  resembles  a  small 
bean.—  Tegetmeier. 


CLEANING  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

With  some,  the  matter  of  cleaning  out 
the  poultry-house  is  no(t  an  important  duty. 
Once  a  week,  twice  a  month,  or  as  often  as 
it  becomes  foul,  is  the  rule,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  when  the  work 
should  be  done  by  observation.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  cleaning,  the  ab- 
sorbent used,  and  the  number  of  birds  in 
the  house.  Then  again,  the  weather  should 
be  consulted.  If  tJhe  air  is  cold  and  dry, 
there  will  sometimes  be  no  odor  arising 
from  the  droppings,  and  the  birds  will  not 
then  be  very  uncomfortable  when  the 
droppings  are  allowed  to  remain,  but  noth- 
ing more  conduces  to  dampness  and  disease 
than  a  floor  covered  with  filth.  Unless 
some  absorbent  be  used,  the  work  of  clean- 
ing the  poultry-house  will  be  difficult.  The 
object  should  be  to  prevent  the  droppings 
from  adhering  to  the  floor,  which  should  be 
of  boards,  and  tight,  as  a  wooden  floor  is 
warm  in  winter,  can  be  swept  with  a  broom 
and  is  therefore  more  easily  cleaned.  If 
the  roost  is  placed  over  a  wide  board,  which 
catches  the  dro;  pings,  the  board  should  be 
always  kept  well  covered  with  dry  dirt, 
adding  a  peck  of  plaster  to  every  two 
bushels  of  dirt,  which  should  be  sifted  and 
in  a  fine  condition.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  droppings  will  fall  on  the  board,  but 
the  floor  will  also  catch  a  portion.  Sawdust 
may  be  scattered  over  the  dirt,  also,  with 
advantage.  The  proper  way  to  clean  is  to 
first  sweep  the  flooi  with  an  old,  rough 
broom,  then  scrape  the  floor  with  a  hoe,  and 
sweep  again.  Next  scatter  dirt  or  finely 
sifted  coal  ashes  over  the  floor,  so  as  to 
cover  it  completely,  and  after  cleaning  off 
the  board  under  the  roost,  rub  kerosene  on 
the  roost.  If  this  is  done  twice  a  week, 
only  a  fevs  moments  will  be  required  for 
cleaning  the  poultry-house,  and  if  done 
properly  no  odor  will  be  distinguished 
therein.  But  the  work  should  be  done  reg- 
ularly aud  not  semi-occasionally,  so  as  to 
permit  of  confining  the  hens  "in  damp 
weather.  If  the  house  is  kept  clean,  the 
fowls  should  be  shut  in  on  rainy  days,  and 
they  will  be  less  liable  to  danger  from  roup 
or  colds. 

ROOM  IN  THE  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

The  majority  of  the  inquiries  that  come 
to  us,  ask:  "  How  many  fowls  can  I  keep 
in  a  house  of  a  certain  size  ?  "  Now,  in 
order  to  answer  many,  we  will  say  that  a 
safe  rule  is  to  allow  ten  square  feet  for 
each  hen,  or  a  flock  of  ten  fowls  in  a  house 
20x10  feet,  and  one  foot  length  of  room  on 
the  roost.  This  calculation  gives  plenty  of 
room  on  the  floor,  the  place  where  it  is 
most  needed,  especially  in  winter,  when 
scratching  room  is  necessary,  as  there  are 
then  periods  when  the  hens  must  he  kept 
up.  We  do  not  infer  that  a  larger  number 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  house  of  the  size  men- 
tioned, as  it  really  can  he  made  to  accom- 
modate double  that  number,  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  a  smaller  flock  well  provided 
with  room  than  a  larger  flock  that  is  un- 
profitable. There  is  too  much  temptation 
to  crowd  fowls,  and  the  desire  to  do  so  has 
caused  disease  aud  loss.  The  allowance  of 
plenty  of  room  will  often  induce  the  hens 
to  lay  all  the  winter,  where  otherwise  they 
will  become  lazy  and  fat.  Give  them 
plenty  of  warmth  and  scratching  room  in 
winter,  and  you  will  not  be  far  wrong,  if 
at  all.   

THE   BARN-YARD  REFUSE. 

The  pickings  of  the  voidings  of  horses 
and  cattle,  with  the  waste  grains,  hay  seed 
and  broken  leaves  of  clover  hay  which  the 
hens  secure,  amount  to  a  large  quantity, 
and  also  afford  a  variety.  That  is  tlia 
reason  why  the  common  hen  sometimes 
lays  more  eggs  than  the  pure  breeds.  The 
latter  are  overfed,  get  but  little  exercise, 
and,  as  all  writers  teach  "  feed  heavily," 
the  common  hen  is  compelled  to  work  while 
the  pine-bred  lien  has  nothing  to  do  but 
patiently  wait.  But  nearly  all  farmers 
feed  corn,  which  keeps  the  hens  warm,  and 
though  the  supposition  is  that  the  common 
hen  receives  only  corn,  yeo  no  estimate  is 
made  of  the  varied  food  she  picks  up  iu  the 
barn-yard.  The  fact  is  that  the  common 
hen  is  better  fed,  so  far  as  variety  is  con- 
cerned, than  the  pure  bred,  but  she  must 
seek  it,  which  she  docs,  and  iu  an  in- 
dustrious manner,  her  very  industry  keep- 
ing her  iu  excellent  laying  condition.  It 
pays  to  beep  a  few  hens'  iu  the  barn  yard  in 
order  to  utilize  the  waste  that  occurs.. 
The  farmer  may  not  no 'ice  the  loss  from 
waste,  but  the  alert  hen,  with  her  keen 
eyes,  does  not  let  a  single  grain  escape  her. 


Are  you  a  subscriber  'i    If  not,  whv  ? 


THE  PEA-COMB  ON  FOWLS. 

If  all  the  breeds  possessed  the  small  pea- 
comb  of  t  he  Brahma,  more  eggs  would  be 
laid  in  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
larger  the  comb,  the  greater  the  surface 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  frost,  and  as 
the  Brahma  is  favored  with  the  pea-comb, 
it  receives  the  distinction  of  being  an  "ex- 
cellent winter  layer,"  when  in  reality  it  is 
simply  better  protected  from  the  "cold. 
What'is  known  as  the  pea-comb  is  "  a  triple 
comb,  resembling  three  small  single  combs 
joined  together  at  the  base  and  rear,  lower 
and  narrower  at  the  front  and  rear  than  at 
the  center,  and  distinctly  divided,  the 
largest  and  highest  of  the  three  single 
combs  being  in  the  middle."  On  Brahma 
hens  it  is  exceedingly  small.  It  is  a  char- 
acteristic that  should  be  attached  to  all 
future  new  breeds. 
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A  CHEAP,  HOME-MADE  INCUBATOR. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Macgeorge,  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  sends  a  design  of  his  incubator,  which 
the  readers  of  this  journal  may  use,  there 
being  no  patent  on  it.  In  describing  it  he 
says  : 

"  This  incubator  may  be  made  on  a  larger 
or  smaller  scale,  as  preferred  For  the  ex- 
periment I  simply  took  a  rough  box.twenty 
inches  long,  fifteen  inches  wide  and  seven- 
teen inches  high,  but  I  would  advise  that  it 
be  made  double,  with  sawdust  packing. 
The  following  is  better:  Length  of  box 
twenty-six  inches,  width  twenty  inches, 
height  fifteen  and  one-half  inches -outside 
measure;  inside,  two  inches  smaller;  that 
is,  there  is  a  space  of  two  inches  between 
the  two  boxes  all  around,  except  in  front. 
There  is  an  upper  ventilator  and  a  lower 
one,  with  tubes  for  fresh  air  in  the  bottom. 
The  machine  is  thirty  inches  high  from 
floor  of  room  to  top  of  incubator. 

"The  tank  is  of  galvanized  iron,  eigh- 
teen and  one-half  inches  long,  thirteen 
inches  wide  and  one  and  one-half  inches 
deep,  with  two  pipes  at  the  left-hand 
6ide  to  connect  with  the  boiler,  one  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  the  other,  and  spreading 
off  at  right  angles  to  the  tank. 

"  The  boiler  is  of  iron,  6x6  inches, with 
three-quarter  inch  pipes  and  connect- 
ions. The  hood  (globe)  under  boiler 
is  four  inches  high  and  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  The  burner  is  a 
regular  burner,  and  should  burn  with- 
out a  chimney. 

"The  egg-tray  has  rollers  on  the  bot- 
tom, which  makes  the  turning  of  the 
eggs  very  easy. 

"The  cost  "of  this  incubator  should 
not  exceed  $6,  and  the  cost  of  operating 
is  about  throe  cents  a  day.  The  great- 
est expense  is  the  tank  aiid  boiler.  My 
lumber  cost  very  little,  as  I  used  boxes. 
There  is  no  regulator.  If  kept  out  out 
of  the  draught  this  incubator  will  work 
like  a  charm. 

"  In  operating  it  the  heat  is  kept  at  103 
degrees,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  rest- 
ing on  an  egg.  I  kept  two  pans  of  water  in 
mine  all  the  time,  under  the  egg-drawer, 
and  also  a  wet  sponge  or  two  in  the  egg- 
drawer,  but  when  hatching,  add  more 
sponges  and  keep  the  drawer  shut.  The 
machine  illustrated  here  explains  itself 
without  any  extended  description  being 
necessary. 


"  Should  birds  that  have  been  subject  to 
disease,  or  which  have  contracted  malignant 
diseases,  be  marketed  after  they  lecover 
from  their  disadvantages  ?  "  That  such 
birds  can  be  sold  is  true,  but  whether  the 
farmer  is  willing  to  assume  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  results,  is  something  for  him 
to  consider ;  not  that  he  violates  any  legal 
act,  but  has  he  the  right  to  overlook  his 
moral  obligations  in  selling? 

As  a  class,  farmers  will  not  sell  diseased 
animals  or  birds  (though  an  occasicn  il  ex- 
ception may  happen),  and  they  suffer  loss 
from  that  cause,  but  they  often  unknow- 
ingly send  animals  and  birds  to  market 
that  are  not  as  healthy  as  they  should  be. 


is  over,  and  which  seeks  the  greater  portion 
of  her  food  by  foraging,  may  give  a  larger 
profit  than  the  lien  that  produced  the  larger 
number  of  eggs  in  winter.  Much  depends 
on  each  particular  hen,  the  individual  char- 
acteristics and  the  breed  largely  affecting 
the  matter  of  profit.  The  point  is  to  make 
the  largest  profit,  whether  in  winter  or  in 
summer. 


MEAT  AND  MILK. 

The  two  most  available  sources  of  nitro- 
gen are  milk  and  meat.  The  fat  of  the  meat 
is  of  no  value,  as  the  hens  can  procure  from 
the  grains  all  material  necessary  for  the 
yelk,  but  when  the  food  is  not  varied,  the 


THE  COMMISSION!  MERCHANT. 

While  some  find  it  a  matter  not  easily 
•surmounted  to  secure  the  address  of  a  com- 
mission merchant  in  whom  they  can  rely,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  faults  are  often  more 
with  those  who  ship  to  market  than  with 
the  merchants.  The  reputations  of  all 
merchants  are  at  stake,  and  they  will  hold 
on  to  a  customer  who  consigns  only  choice 
produce,  and  aim  to  secure  for  them  the 
highest  prices  to  be  obtained.  The  farmer 
who  ships  strictly  fresh  eggs,  and  allows 
only  choice  poultry  to  leave  his  farm,  will 
find  that,  instead  of  seeking  a  merchant,  the 
merchant  will  seek  him,  as  too  much  choice 
poultry  never  reaches  the  market. 

 •  

SHIPPING  HEALTHY  FOWLS. 

The  object  in  raising  poultry  on  the  farm 
is  not  only  for  producing  eggs,  but  to  sup- 
ply meat  to  consumers.  We  doubt  if  many 
have  given  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
responsibility  assumed  in  supplying  poul- 
try. There  is  a  responsibility  connected 
with  the  sale  of  poultry  that  is  just  as 
binding  as  any,  yet  there  are  so  many 
channels  of  trade  and  so  many  interested 
parties  to  the  several  transactions,  that  to 
compel  a  faithful  observance  of  the  laws  of 
health  is  difficult.  But  the  farmer  bears  a 
heavy  responsibility,  however,  whether 
others  share  it  with  him  or  not,  and  in  his 
hands  is  the  safety  and  protection  of  w  hole 
communities,  as  the  sources  of  food  are  on 
the  farms. 

In  all  sections,  and  in  every  town  and 
village,  we  find  persons  of  sound  health 
and  others  diseased.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  animals,  and  even  with  the  aid  and  advice 
of  skillful  ph.  sicians,  it  is  at  times  impos- 
sible to  locate  and  determine  the  nature  of 
some  diseases,  and  if  an  occasional  disea  e 
occurs  now  and  then  in  a  family  of  a  few, 
how  much  more  so  are  the  liabilities  of  out- 
breaks where  hundreds  are  together. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  invited  to 
the  consideration  of  these  facts  with  a  view 
of  impressing  upon  each  the  necessity  of 
strictly  guarding  the  llocks  against  disea  es. 
When  a  flock  has  been  subject  to  roup,  the 
hem  will  not  again  reach  that  condition  of 
health  which  fits  them  as  food  for  humans, 
for  roup  is  of  a  scrofulous  nature,  and 
though  apparent  cures  may  be  effected,  yet 
the  birds  may  not  be  in  health.  This  fact 
has  been  demonstra'ed  frequently,  and  in 
some  cases  of  roup  the  birds  show  every 
symptom  of  scrofula.     The  question  is: 


n  n  o  o  fr 
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HOME-MADE  INCUBATOR . 


A  eg?  drawer,  15  boiler,  C  tank,  U  lower  ventilator,  E  warm  air  space,  F  upper  ven  ilator,  G  section  show- 
lug  rollers  in  egg-drawer,  11  eiiu  view  ol  icg. 


To  avoid  this  to  a  great  extent,  it  would  be 
to  their  advantage  to  pen  up  their  fowls  for 
a  week  or  ten  days  and  attempt  to  fatten 
them  by  heavy  feeding,  the  result beingthat 
the  healthy  fowls  will  show  better  appe- 
tites than  those  not  in  as  good  condition, 
and  though  such  a  method  will  not  avoid 
the  difficulty  entirely,  yet  it  will  largely 
assist  in  the  shipping  of  better  food  in  the 
shape  of  poultry.  The  higher  quality  of  the 
poultry,  and  the  increased  prices  obtained, 
will  more  than  return  to  the  farmer  any 


nitrogen,  which  is  so  essential  a  factor  in 
the  albumen,  is 
often  lacking  in 
the  food,  and 
the  hen  cannot 
supply  eggs. 
Lean  meat,  eith- 
er from  the  but- 
cher or  from 
the  factories  at 
which  fat  is  ren- 
dered, will  be 
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KILLING  THE  LICE. 

Although  we  have  frequently  given  rem- 
edies for  the  destruction  of  lice,  several  of 
our  readers  have  wi  itten  us,  and  we  believe 
that  during  this  warm  season  a  few  hints 
will  not  be  out  of  plaoe.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

1.  To  destroy  the  red  mites  on  ifttle 
chicks,  dust  the  chicks  well  with  insect 
powder.  Dust  the  hen  also,  as  lice  go  from 
the  hen  to  the  chicks.  For  the  large,  gray 
lice,  rub  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard  on  the 
heads  and  throats  ;  but  do  not  use  kerosene. 
Very  lit  tle  oil  or  lard  should  be  used,  as 
grease  is  injurious  to  chicks. 

2.  To  destroy  lice  on  fowls,  provide  a 
dust-bath.  Also  dip  each  hen  in  soapsuds, 
rubbing  the  feathers  well ;  dip  them  so  as 
to  immerse  their  heads  and  bodies  well, 
and  do  not  rinse  them.  Add  a  gill  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  to  a  bucketful  of  the  suds,  and 
have  the  suds  strong.  Do  this  on  a  clear 
day,  so  that  the  hens  will  dry  quickly. 

0.  Saturate  the  poultry-house  with  ker- 
osene— roosts,  floor,  walls,  under  the  roof, 
and  do  not  miss  a  crack  or  crevice.  Spray 
it  in,  or  use  a  watering-pot.  The  ker(  sene 
emulsion  is  also  excellent.  Keep  the 
poultry-bouse  clean,  and  remove  the  drop- 
pings daily  during  the  summer.  Kcpeat 
the  work  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary. 

EQUALIZING  FOODS. 

When  a  variety  of  food  is  given,  the 
quantity  should  not  be  increased  to  a 
greater  amount  than  when  grain  is  ■  i ven. 
Those  who  feed  grain  make  the  mistake  of 
not  diminishing  the  grain  in  proportion  to 
the  clover  or  meat  added.  For  a  laying  hen 
that  is  producing  eggs  regularly,  the  esti- 
mate of  food  allowed  per  day  is  four 
ounces,  but  i  does  not  require  any  explan- 
ation from  us  to  convince  those  who  keep 
poultry  that  four  ounces  of  grain  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  four  ounces  of  cabbage 
or  potatoes,  as  the  one  is  a  concentrated 
food,  while  the  others  consist  largely  of 
water.  A  gill  of  corn  is  about  three 
ounces,  and  by  using  the  gill  as  a  mode  of 
measurement  the  feeding  may  be  easily 
regulated.  No  quantity  of  grain,  whether 
of  wheat  or  corn,  given  to  a  fowl  should 
exceed  one  gill  a  day,  and  this  also  depends 
upon  the  breed  to  a  great  extent,  and  even 
upon  individual  hens  of  the  breeds,  as  some 
eat  more,  and  require  more,  than  others. 

Finely-cut  fresh  bone  (with  adhering 
meat)  is  also  a  concentrated  food — more  so 
than  grain — hence,  in  feeding  the  hens  one 
ounce  of  bone  and  meat  daily  (which  is 
ample),  the  gill  of  grain  must  be  reduced 
to  one-half,  as  the  bone  and  meat  compen- 
sate for  the  grain.  It  would  be  expensive 
feeding  if  this  equalization  of  foods  was 
not  given  attention,  and  the  hens  would 
soon  become  overfat  and  worthless. 

Allowing  four  ounces  of  food  per  day 
(three  of  grain  and  one  of  bulky  food),  and 
estimating  a  gill  as  three  ounces,  the  gill 
should  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 
quality  of  the  food.  If  an  ounce  of  bone 
and  meat  is  given,  it  should  equal  one  and 
a  half  ounces  of  grain.  If  finely  cut  clover 
is  given,  one  ounce  of  the  clover  should 
equal  only  half  an  ounce  of  grain,  because 
the  grain  is  more  concentrated  than  the 
clover.  We  do  not  claim  that  these  pro- 
portions are  correct,  hut  they  enable  the 
poultryman  to  roughly  estimate  how  to 
feed.  The  hen  that  does  not  lay  should  be 
fed  only  one  half  as  much  a^  the  laying  hen, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  is  a  producer 
and  the  other  not. 


TOP  VIEW  OF  IOILEK  AND  TANK. 

extra  labor  bestowed  or  food  allowed,  and 
all  classes  will  be  benefited. 


LATE  LAYERS. 

There  are  hens  that  begin  to  lay  on  the 
advent  of  spring  and  lay  well  until  winter 
approaches,  when  they  cease  and  begin  to 
moult  Oilier  hens  moult  in  the  fall,  but 
do  not  lay  iti  winter.  The  hens  known  as 
the  early  layers  begin  in  November,  while 
those  beginning  in  the  spring  are  known  as 
late  layers.  O.  ly  a  careful  record  of  the 
number  of  eggs  laved  and  the  cost  of  food 
and  incidentals,  will  enable  the  farmer  to 
make  a  conip  risou  of  the  profits  from 
them.  It  is  not  always  the  hi  n  that  lays 
in  the  winter  from  which  the  greater  profit 
comes.    A  hen  that  begins  after  the  winter 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  FRONT. 

found  serviceable,  but  in  the  latter  there  is, 
at  times,  but  very  little  lean  meat.  Meat 
and  bone  from  the  butcher  are  the  best  ma- 
terials, provided  the  bones  are  pounded  and 
fe  d  with  the  meat.  Milk  is  excellent,  but 
as  it  consists  so  largely  of  water,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  hens  to  drink  a  quantity 
beyond  their  capacity  to  render  it  a  substi- 
tute for  meat,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  food  at  all  times.  Fresh 
milk  or  sour  milk  may  be  given  the  hens, 
but  chicks  should  only  be  allowed  fresh 
milk,  and  sour  milk  should  not  be  given 
the  hens  if  the  fresh  article  can  lie  bad,  but 
it  may  be  allowed,  however.  .'.  1  soft  food 
iua^-  be  moistened  with  milk,  instead  of 
water,  with  advantage. 


QUALITY  MAKES  THE  PRICE. 

Make  it  a  point  to  have  your  poultry  of 
the  best  quality  before  shipping  to  market. 
One  who  is  not  accustomed  to  visiting  the 
large  markets  knows  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  inferior  poultry  that  is 
sold,  and  which  largely  affects  the  prices; 
yet,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  that 
which  is  good,  and  at  a  price  above  the  reg- 
ular quotations.  The  assorting  of  the  car- 
casses before  shipping  also  leads  to  better 
prices.  Old  roosters  (which  seldom  sell  at 
more  than  half  price)  should  not  lie  in  the 
same  boxes  or  barrels  with  better  stock; 
and  to  ship  poultry  alive,  and  have  roosters 
in  the  coop  with  fat  hens,  is  simply  to 
lower  the  price  of  the  hens,  as  the  buyer 
will  estimate  the  value  by  the  presence  of 
the  inferior  stock.  In  fact,  never  send  any 
poultry  to  market  unless  in  first-class  con- 
dition," and  under  no  circumstance  ship  the 
inferior  with  that  which  is  better. 
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Subscript  ion  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
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the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectr'nlly  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion lo  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

TriE  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

i'arkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Look  out  for  the  large  head  lice  on  the 
skin  of  the  heads  and  necks.  Sweet  oil 
(only  a  few  drops)  kills  them. 


Why  were  the  Langshans  left  out  of  the 
auxiliary  and  open  classes  in  the  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  decimal  system  ? 

Look  this  issue  over.  It  is  as  full  as  pos- 
sible, and  all  is  straight  chicken  talk.  Each 
issue  is  worth  a  year's  subscription. 

"  Swell  head  "  is  a  disease  that  affects 
oreeders  as  well  as  poultry.  A  little 
(poultry)  learning  is  a  dangerous  .thing. 

Just  run  your  thumb  into  your  vest 
pocket  and  send  us  twenty-five  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  six  months. 


Connecticut  has  granted  the  State 
Poultry  Association  $500,  and  the  Associ- 
ation will  have  a  big  show  January  22d  to 
27  th. 


The  caponizing  articles  elsewhere  are 
given  to  show  what  has  been  done  as  exper- 
iments. The  instruments  of  W.  H.  Wig- 
more  are  the  ones  used  and  preferred. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  with  an  incu- 
bator. Do  not  wait  until  the  time  comes 
for  hatching  broilers,  but  learn  while  eggs 
are  cheap  and  when  you  have  the  time  to  do 
it. 


The  Southern  Fancier  dubs  the  editor  of 
this  paper  as  "Colonel."  We  object- 
Uncle  Mike  may  glory  in  a  military  title 
but  we  do  not.  Call  us  anything,  but 
leave  us  out  of  the  regiment. 


An  industrious  poultry  breeder  wishes  to 
know  why  Mr.  Pelch's  new  association  is 
not  called  the  "  Wholesale  Limited  Stand- 
ard Poultry  Club,"  None  but  the  rich  de- 
serve poultry  awards. 


The  Fanciers  Journal  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  advertisers  of  poultry  as  it 
should  have  been.  Breeders  like  the  wash 
tub  talk  but  did  not  respond  with  their 
sash  as  they  should  have  done. 


Mr.  Lewis  H.  Miller,  West  Chester 
Pa.,  now  conducts  the  business  of  the  firm 
jf  3Iiller  and  Heald,  Mr.  Heald  retiring. 
Mr.  Miller  is  now  giving  his  personal  at- 
tention to  his  dog  kennel  and  poultry  yard. 


The  book  "  Five  Hundred  Questions  and 
Answers,"  issued  by  J.  W.  Darrow,  of  the 
Fanciers'  Beview,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  has  had 
i  large  sale.  It  is  undergoing  revision,  and 
i  new  edition  will  soon  be  issued. 

SOME  of  the  papers  who  filled  up  their  col- 
umns with  two  pages  of  the  Felch  decimal 
score  card  matter,  do  not  know  how  to  get 
subscribers.  We  would  not  devote  our 
space  to  such  matter  even  if  paid  for  as  an 
advertisement. 

Did  you  ever  buy  a  book  with  about 
fifty  different  kinds  of  poultry  houses  illus- 
trated. We  believe  not,  as  we  doubt  if  such 
a  book  is  published.  Now,  we  have  three 
ssues— April,  1SS7,  October,  18S8,  and  July, 
1891,  which  will  only  cost  you  five  cents 
each  (fifteen  cents)  and  you  will  have  more 
plans  than  you  can  buy  for  ten  dollars. 


Mr.  Emery  S.  Pugh,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 
decided  to  remain  at  Utica  instead  of  lo- 
cating in  Missouri.  Beiag  absent  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  seriously  interfered  with  his 
business  this  season  which  he  regrets  very 
much. 

Perhaps  a  silver  dollar  is  now  worth 
only  fifty-two  cents.  Well,  just  send  us 
one,  and  we  will  allow  you  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  for  it.  A  dollar  pays  for  three  sub- 
scribers— and  a  fifty-two  cent  silver  dollar 
at  that. 

Colorado  poultrymen  complain  that 
they  have  to  pay  thirty-five  cents  a  gallon 
for  coal  oil  and  prefer  hot  water  incubators. 
We  have  quite  a  number  of  inquiries  for 
the  hot  water  incubator,  but  we  do  not 
make  or  sell  them. 


The  big  show  of  1S94  is  the  next  question. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  it  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  ami  the  Southern  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association  has  recently  held  a  meet- 
ing to  effect  such  an  event.  Mr.  H.  C 
Kuhns,  Atlanta,  is  Secretary. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
chairman  of  the  Buff  Cochin  Standard  Com- 
mittee, desires  fancier's  and  breeders  to  im- 
mediately forward  any  suggestions  of  pro- 
posed change  they  may  deem  advisable  in 
the  present  standard  on  the  Buff  Cochin. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  McEettridge,  Speonk, 
N.  Y.,  will  have  two  months'  vacation,  be- 
ginning August  1st,  and  informs  us  that  he 
will  be  willing  to  assist  any  one  who  wishes 
to  engage  in  the  duck  business,  as  he  will 
devote  the  two  months  to  that  purpose. 
Who  wants  to  len?   Here  iars  your  chance. 


How  some  of  the  poultry  papers  live 
after  filling  their  pages  with  the  trash  that 
comes  along  is  more  than  we  can  surmise. 
Some  of  the  "  stuff"  that  has  been  launched 
forth  within  the  past  three  months  is  as 
much  a  mystery  to  the  new  subscribers  as 
if  the  papers  were  not  devoted  to  poultry. 


Rose-comb  Black  Minorca  eggs  have 
sold  this  season  for  fifty  cents  each,  or  §57.50 
for  thirteen.  This  may  seem  like  a  large 
sum,  but  orders  through  advertising  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  came  in  faster  than  they 
could  be  filled,  Mr.  Theo.  Campbell,  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  being  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  the  new  breed. 


Of  all  the  fools  on  earth  a  "swelled  head" 
poultry  fool  is  the  greatest.  As  soon  as  he 
learns  that  a  black  feather  should  not  ap- 
pear on  a  white  plumage  he  proceeds  to  put 
on  a  "  knowing"  look,  his  wisdom  is  dis- 
played, and  he  assumes  the  title  of  Judge. 
And,  after  all,  his  great  knowledge  is  sim- 
ply the  fact  that  c-a-t  spells  cat.  That  is 
about  all  there  is  in  it. 


The  Rhode  Island  State  Fair  Association 
is  preparing  a  grand  schedule  of  premiums 
for  the  fall  exhibitions  and  the  poultry  de- 
partment will  be  liberally  treated.  A 
building  105x60  feet  will  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  this  department.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  engaged  as  judges :  H. 
B.May,  H.  S.  Ball,  N.  A.  Knapp,  G.  W. 
Marshall  and  A.  A.  Fillebrown. 


Do  not  overlook  the  premium  we  offer  of 
an  "  Instructive  Book,"  of  chords  that  will 
enable  any  person  to  play  an  accompani- 
ment to  any  melody  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  music  whatever,  aud  with 
but  little  or  no  practice,  It  shows  just 
where  to  place  the  finger  to  make  a  note, 
and  is  intended  for  the  banjo  or  guitar. 
Price  fifty  cents,  or  eighty  cents  for  it  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper. 


The  Frederick  County  Agricultural 
Society  of  Frederick,  Md.,  will  hold  their 
poultry  show  in  connection  with  their  an- 
nual fair,  October  10th  to  13th,  inclusive. 
Liberal  premiums  aud  good  accommoda- 
tions will  be  offered  to  exhibitors.  Write 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George  William  Con- 
nor, Frederick,  Md.,  for  premium  lists, 
entry  blanks,  and  other  information. 

Some  of  the  shining  lights  that  once  kept 
their  fires  burning  when  the  Poultry 
Keeper  started,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  then 
supposed  that  the  world  would  cease  to  re- 
volve without  them.  They  sokl  themselves 
like  sheep  in  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting,  at- 
tempted to  *•  boss"  the  machine,  and  finally 


were  not  able  to  hold  up  their  own  weight. 
Slowly  they  sank  out  of  sight,  and  to-day 
they  are  almost  unknown  as  breeders. 
Treachery  always  meets  its  reward  sooner 
or  later. 


Poultry  Talk  is  the  name  of  editor  J.  H. 
Davis'  new  paper,  published  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  at  fifty  cents  per  year.  Mr.  Davis  has 
long  been  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Fan- 
cier, and  has  made  it  one  of  the  leading 
poultry  journals.  Send  to  him  for  a  sample 
copy.  Poult-.y  Talk  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  will  be  sent  to  one  address  for 
seventy  cents,  and  for  one  dollar  we  include 
the  two  papers  aud  Boyer's  book  "Profit- 
able Poultry  Farming." 

The  Washington  State  Poultry  Associ- 
ation has  one  of  the  most  active  aud  ener- 
getic Secretaries  of  any  Association.  We 
allude  to  Mr.  John  D.  Mercer,  Port  Town- 
send,  Wash .  It  was  he  who  aided  so 
largely  in  building  up  the  Los  Angeles 
Club,  and  the  poultrymen  of  Washington 
were  fortunate  when  he  moved  his  home 
among  them.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clise,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Colorado  Poultry  Association, 
is  another  valuab'e  acquisition  to  the  new 
state  of  Washington. 


Uncle  Mike  Boyer  filled  his  pipe  and 
raised  a  cloud  of  smoke.  It  was  five  min- 
utes before  he  spoke,  and  then  he  slowly 
said:  "Don't  it  beat  all!  Here  is  a  two- 
column  article  iu  a  poultry  paper  on  combs. 
Now,  of  all  the  useless  thiugs  on  a  fowl  the 
comb  comes  first,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  fowl  from  a 
standard  point  of  view.  Anybody  can  dis- 
cern a  rose  comb  from  a  single  comb,  a 
blind  man  can  do  it.  One  might  as  well 
write  an  essay  on  how  to  distinguish  a  full 
rigged  ship  from  a  plate  of  mock  turtle 
soup."  Then  Uncle  Mike  loaded  his  pipe 
again;and  plunged  into  deep  thought. 


It  would  seem  that  such  a  prominent 
member  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  as  Mr. Felch  would 
have  submitted  to  his  first  love  (the  A.  P. 
A.)  his  advanced  ideas  instead  of  inaugur- 
ating a  rival  association  and  then  inviting 
the  A.  P.  A.  to  consider  things  from  it. 
Perhaps  the  "harmony  of  action"  means 
we  will  use  the  decimal  score  card  and  no 
other,  and  having  in  our  peculiar  way  in- 
vited the  A.  P.  A.  to  partake  of  an  injection 
of  Felchiaua  our  duty  to  the  outside  pub- 
lic ends.  One  good  feature  is  that  it  will 
relegate  scrubs  to  the  rear.  Even  a  pedi- 
gree will  not  save  them. 

Cut  clover  hay  can  be  purchased.  The 
Buffalo  Seed  Co.,  15  to  19  Elliott  street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  is  about  to  issue  a  new  pam- 
phlet on  cut  clover  hay  for  poultry,  the 
pamphlet  being  free  to  all.  The  company 
has  arranged  with  farmers  for  a  supply  of 
second  crop  clover  hay  audit  will  be  cut  in 
shape  for  poultry  use.  They  also  have 
crushed  oyster  shell,  coarse  and  fine  raw 
bone,  animal  meal  and  beef  scraps,  grains 
of  all  kinds,  drinking  fountains,  feeding 
pans,  incubators,  brooders,  and  poultry 
supplies  of  all  kinds.  Catalogues  free  to 
all  Poultry  Keeper  readers. 

The  Fancier's  Journal  lias  decided  to 
give  more  dog  and  less  poultry.  The 
pigeon  department  has  been  kicked  over- 
board. Mr.  Dreveustedt  will  be  no  longer 
connected  with  it,  aud  Mr.  Boyer  will 
guide  the  helm  in  the  poultry  department. 
The  journal  confirms  our  oft-repeated  as- 
sertion that  no  poultry  journal  can  succeed 
on  a  half-dog  and  half-poultry  ration.  Its 
poultry  department  will  be  devoted  to 
practical  poultry,  and  the  "discussions" 
that  have  been  given  out  in  its  columns 
every  week,  in  order  to  gratify  gentlemen 
suffering  with  "swell  head"  will  find  a 
place  no  more,  though  Mr.  Sternberg  aud  a 
few  others  have  contributed  some  grand 
articles.  We  predict  for  the  journal  here- 
after a  more  successful  career.  As  a  dog 
paper  it  has  no  equal. 

"  Profitable  Poultry  Farming,"  by 
Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  price  twenty-five  cents, 
for  sale  by  us,  treats  of  the  growth  of  prac- 
tical poultry  farming;  the  requirements; 
the  best  way  to  begin ;  the  value  of  crosses  ; 
the  use  of  the  thoroughbred;  how  to  have 
hardy  and  prosperous  stock;  the  success  of 
artificial  incubation;  running  an  incubator 
and  brooder  on  the  farm  ;  building  an  incu- 
bator cellar;  colonizing  the  chicks;  R.  G. 


White's  methods  of  feeding  chicks ;  poultry 
as  an  adjunct ;  a  butter  and  egg  farm  ;  size 
of  hen  yards  for  success ;  building  hen 
houses  for  comfort  as  well  as  profit ;  feed- 
ing for  eggs  ;  Mr.  Hunter's  methods  of  egg 
fanning;  how  to  test  eggs;  poultry  and 
fruit ;  broilers  and  berries ;  how  the  scheme 
works  in  Hammonton  ;  specialties  iu  vege- 
tables ;  a  general  poultry  farm  ;  the  Atlantic 
Duck  Farm;  duck  culture  for  profit ;  size 
of  houses;  how  the  breeding  ducks  are  fedj 
how  the  ducklings  are  fed;  how  to  dress 
ducklings  for  market;  and  other  useful 
paints.  Price,  twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 


Send  us  one  dollar  and  the  names  of 
three  subscribers,  (your  own  and  two- 
others),  aud  we  will  send  the  paper  to  each 
for  one  year.  We  will  take  gold,  silver  or 
paper  dollars .  Even  the  silver  dollar  (said 
to  be  worth  only  fifty-two  cents),  will  get 
the  Mirce  subscribers.    We  are  not  selfish. 


NEW  BREEDS. 

Instead  of  letting  in  the  so-called  new 
breeds, the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  strike 
from  the  Standard  the  trash  that  is  already 
in.  AVe  have  about  seventy-five  breeds,, 
which  is  fifty  too  many,  if  breeds  amount, 
to  anything.  Some  of  the  breeds  iu  the 
Standard  are  not  even  iu  existence,  while 
others  are  very  rare. 


SPECIALTY  CLUBS. 

Where  are  the  specia  ty  clubs?  WttSt 
are  they  doing  ?  Now  is  the  time  to  ar- 
range plans  for  the  next  shows  and  bring 
the  several  breedsjnto  prominence.  They 
might  meet  aud  prepare  standards,  aud 
thus  assist  in  the  work  by  presenting  them,, 
ready  and  correct,  wheu  the  A.  P.  A., 
meets. 

THE  A.  P.  A.  MEETING. 

What  is  the  use  of  holding  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting  inside  of  the  Exposition  grounds. 
It  means  that  members  must  pay  an  admis- 
sion fee  to  get  into  the  grounds,  and  though 
some  may  have  admission  tickets  others 
will  not.  As  members  caunot  see  the  show 
and  be  at  the  meeting  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  easier  for  all,  and  better,  to  hold  the 
meeting  in  some  hall  outside. 


PLANS  FOR  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Do  you  want  to  try  an  incubator.  If  so 
seud  two  stamps  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
monton, N.  J.,  with  the  name,  (or  names)' 
of  any  parties  known  by  you  to  be  inter- 
ested in  poultry.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
an  incubator  and  learn.  Full  directions  for 
operating  are  also  sent,  and  the  several 
parts  are  illustrated.  Several  thousand  have- 
been  made,  and  the  incubator  does  good 
work.  You  can  make  it  yourself. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THEM. 

The  judges  at  the  shows  may  expect  to 
have  a  hard  road  to  travel  this  fall  and 
winter.  The  experiment  of  scoring  the 
same  bird  twice,  with  witnesses  of  all  the 
facts,  will  be  tested  at  places  when  least 
expected,  and  the  comparison  method  will 
prevail  by  comparing  the  score  cards.  But, 
as  scoring  is  so  exact,  even  a  judge  cannot, 
object,  for  the  score  card  tells  the  truth 
and  truth  will  be  affirmed. 

A  SOUTH  CAHOLINIAN'S  WRATH. 

Mr.  Lee,  who  is  rather  not  pleased  with 
our  position  on  the  Langshau  matter,  will 
please  learn  from  us  that  we  admire  the 
Langshans,  and  all  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  is  preventing  two  or  three  men  from  at- 
tempting to  monopolize  the  trade,  not  only 
by  pretending  to  have  something  bettei 
than  others,  aud  also  slandering  and  injur- 
ing competitors,  but  in  "sponging"  their 
way  through  the  poultry  papers  without 
money.  AVe  have  protected  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  breeders,  driven  one  or  two  false 
claimants  into  their  holes,  and  assure  Mr. 
Lee  that  nothing  said  or  done  by  us  applied 
to  him.  AVe  are  sometimes  a  little  hard  on 
false  pretenders,  however. 


NEW  YORK  POULTRY  SOCIETY, 

The  New  York  Poultry  and  Pigeou  Asso- 
ciation has  elected  the  following  as  direc- 
tors for  the  ensuing  year:  T.  H.  Terry, 
Robert  Colgate,  P.  AVilliams,  F.  Haven- 
meyer,  G.  P.   Raynaud,  C.  M.  Griffing 
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George  Purdue,  D.  E.  Newell  ami  II  V. 
Crawford.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
yeprare:  President,  T.  II.  Terry,  Hemp- 
stead; Vice-Presidents,  Robert  Colgate, 
New  York  City,  Philander  Williams, 
Taunton,  Mass.,  and  T.  Havenmeycr,  Mah- 
wah,  N.  J. ;  Treasurer,  C.  M.  Grilling, 
Shelter  Island;  Secretary,  H.  V.Crawford, 
Montclair,  N.  J  The  next  annual  exhibi- 
tion will  bo  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  the 
first  week  in  February. 


SILENT  CONTEMPT. 

The  World's  Fair  managers  have  been 
very  silent  in  regard  to  who  will  be  selected 
to  manage  the  poultry  department  of  tb.3 
Exposition.  Iq  fact,  we  may  state  that  their 
action  is  one  almost  of  contempt.  Political 
wire-pulling,  petitions,  influential  appeals, 
and  all  the  known  methods  of  securing  an 
object,  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  se- 
cure positions.  It  is  reported  that  there 
arc  twenty-seven  candidates  for  supeiin- 
dent,  each  sure  of  his  appointment,  and  171 
applications  to  judge.  In  no  other  depart- 
ment has  there  been  such  a  wild  race,  and 
the  World's  Fair  managers  may  have  con- 
cluded to  work  the  matter  out  alone,  in  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way. 

WORKING  OFF  MOTTLED  BIRDS. 

When  a  man  crosses  black  birds  with 
white  ones,  such  as  Blac  .  Langshans  and 
White  Cochin,  he  is  sure  to  have  some 
black,  some  white,  and  a  largo  number 
mottled  white  and  black.  He  cannot  afford 
to  lose  so  many  mottles,  so  he  gives  them  a 
name,  and  works  them  off  as  a  breed.  He 
may  claim  to  be  the  only  importer,  and  try 
to  down  all  other  breeders,  so  as  to  get  their 
trade,  but  his  mottles  are  evidences  thatthe 
stock  in  his  hands  are  different  from  that  of 
others.  II  may  write  articles  on  "What  I 
Know  About  Langshans,"  and  get  his  cuts 
in  the  papers,  I ut  everybody  knows  that 
black  and  white  birds  produce  mottles.  We 
do  not  accuse  any  one  of  doing  as  stated, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 
persons  are  ready  to  accept  mottled  birds  as 
a  breed.   They  are  too  easily  produced. 


STANDARD  LANGUAGE. 


If  somebody  would  undertake  the  job  of 
changing  the  language  used  in  the  Standard 
he  might  tind  plenty  of  work  to  do.  The 
proposed  new  Standards  for  Plymouth 
Rocks,  in  the  "June  and  Ju/y"  issue  of 
the  Fttneirrs'  Uazell"  contains  the  follow- 
ing: 

Condition:— Perfect  health,  free  from 
disease  or  vermin,  sound  and  complete  in 
comb,  feet,  feathers,  and  unsoiled  by  con- 
tact with  dirt  or  from  the  effects  of  a  former 
disease. 

If  a  bird  is  in  perfect  health,  why  add 
"  free  from  disease,"  or  "from  the  effects  of 
a  former  disease,"  as  "perfect  health" 
covers  the  whole  matter  of  disease,  and  if  a 
thing  is  perfect  it  cannot  be  more  so.  The 
other  suggestions  in  the  ar  iele  from  which 
the  above  is  an  extract,  referring  to  "  same 
as  the  present  Standard"  should  be  given 
very  cautiously.  The  present  Plymouth 
Rock  Standard  needs  re-rising,  and  needs  it 
badly.   

WEIGHTS  OF  EGGS  AND  CHICKS. 

A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  given  the 
following  as  the  weights  if  eggs  layed  by 
different  breeds.  We  will  state  that  no 
two  hens,  even  of  the  same  breed,  will  lay 
eggs  of  the  same  weight: 
Cochins,  8  to  the  pound 

Plymouth  11  nsk  8  to  the  i  ound 

Light  Brahmas,  8  to  the  pound 

Black  Spanish  9  to  the  pound 

Leghorns,  10  to  the  pound 

Ilamburgs,  11  to  the  pound 

Bantams,  1G  to  the  pound 

The  weights  of  chicks  at  different  ages  is 
given  as  follows,  but  which  has  before  been 
given  by  us. 

An  egg  that  will  weigh  two  ounces  will 
hatch  a  chick  weighing  one  and  one-fourth 
ounces;  at  one  week  old  will  weigh  two 
ounces  ;  two  week, four  ounces  ;  four  weeks, 
ten  ounces ;  six  weeks,  eighteen  and  one- 
half  ounces;  eight  weeks,  twenty-eight 
ounces  ;  ten  weeks, thirty-six  ounces  ;  eleven 
weeks,  forty-one  ounces.  For  an  ordinary 
growth  it  «osts  five  tents  per  pound  to 
bring  to  maturity.  Profit  and  loss  can 
be  figured  upon  the  above  basis. 

Here  again  something  depends  on  the 
kind  of  clack,  and  the  increase  made  as 
above  is  only  under  the  best  conditions. 
However,  we  present  the  extracts  as 
indicators  rather  than  as  facts. 


BUYING  STOCK  NOW. 

Now  is  the-time  to  procure  your  breeding 
stock  for  next  year.  The  breeders  have  full 
yards,  and  can  Bell  cheaper  now  than  at  any 
other  time.  If  ;  on  wait  until  spring  you 
will  be  able  to  procure  but  few  and  will 
pay  higher  prices. 

CANADIAN  WYANDOTTE  CLUB. 

The  above  club  held  their  annual  meeting 
at  Toronto,  on  Thursday,  September  15th. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Meyer  in  the  chair.  The  follow- 
ing were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  T.  H.Scott;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, S.  M.  Clemo,  J.  E.  Meyer,  J.  L.  Mar- 
gach  ;  Seeretary-Treasuivr,John  Gray,  Tod" 
morden;  executive  committee,  Jacob  Dorst, 
T.  It.  Wood,  R.  Bloye,  M.  B.  Hague,  R.  E. 
Kent,  J.  M.  Greycrbichl.  List  of  members, 
T.  H.  Scott,  St.  Thomas;  R.  E.  Kent, 
Kingston;  S.  M.  Clemo, Gait;  Jacob  Dorst, 
T  R.  Wood,  J.  E.  Meyer,  Toronto;  John 
Gray,  R.  Bloye,  George  T.  Davie  s,  Todmor- 
den;  J.  L.  Ma  reach,  Port  Hope;  J.  M. 
Greyerbiehl,  Guelph;  Jacob  Segmiller, 
Walkcrton;  G.  G.  MeCormack,  Wm.  Court, 
London;  P.  Wellington,  Sa  uia;  M.  B. 
Hague,  Inglewood;  John  Lambert  us, 
Walkerto  .;  E  B.  Cale,  Stratford. 

TORONTO  PJULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  above  associa- 
tion was  held  in  Temperance  Hall,  on 
Thursday,  October  13th,  the  president,  Mr. 
John  Miles,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  be- 
ing absent,  Mr.  Bache  was  appointed  to  act 
.  for  him.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  adopted.  One  new 
member,  Mr.  C.  Coulter,  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  F.  Coulter  and  accepted.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Bonuick,  seconded  by  Mr.  Duff, 
"  That  five  dollars  be  expended  to  i  lean 
and  engrave  the  game  cup  (given  by  tin's  as- 
sociation, as  special  prize  at  the  Industrial 
Exhibition,  and  finally  won  by  Mr.  James 
Bfaih),  bifore  presenting  it  to  the  winner." 
Carried.  Moved  by  Mr.  Bennett,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Duff,  "  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  Mr.  Daniels  for  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  he  had  filled  his  position  as  super- 
intendent of  the  poultry  department  of  the 
Industrial  Exhibition."  Carried.  Mr. 
John  Gray  is  s  crctary. 


THE  SEATTLE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

The  Seattle  Poultry  Club,  since  its  in- 
corporation, has  been  slowly  but  surely 
increasing  its  membership  with  the  leading 
breeders  of  western  Washington  and  the 
Pacific  northwest  in  general.  The  Club  is 
officered  with  the  following  -well-known 
poultrymen,  and  a  great  show  is  naturally 
expected  by  its  members:  President, 
J.  H.  Woolery;  Secretary,  E.  P.  Bowditch  ; 
Treasurer,  C.  C.  Bats  m;  Vice  Presidents, 
Geo.  Tinto,  E.  S.  Tremaine,  V.  A.  Pusey, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Calligan  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Klober; 
Superintendent,  F.  L.  Van  Dusen.  Di- 
rec  ors:  J.  H.  Woolery,  Geo.  Tinto,  E.  S. 
Tremaine,  Dr.  J.  S.  Klober  and  F.  L.  Van 
Dusen.  The  Club  issues  one  share  of  stock 
as  a  membership  certificate  upon  a  pay- 
ment of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  ten  per 
cent  of  face  value  of  stock.  While  some 
of  its  members  are  not  old  veterans  in  the 
cause  they  are  composed  of  the  right  ma- 
terial to  make  a  strong  club.  As  the 
Seattle  Poultry  Club  has  been  the  advance 
ot  poultry  interests  in  that  section  for  the 
past  two  years  the  breeders  have  quite 
naturally  appreciated  it  as  such,  and  any 
one  desirous  of  any  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  Club  or  the  January  show,  the  secretary 
Mr.  E.  P.  Bowditch,Box, 247,  Seattle, Wash., 
will  accommodate  them.  The  Club's 
financial  standing  is  good.  No  officers  re- 
ceive any  salary,  and  after  the  stock  is 
issued  dues  are  only  one  dollar  per  year. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CROSSING. 

During  the  past  spring,  we  made  quite  a 
number  of  experiments  in  crossing  differ- 
ent breeds,  some  with  success,  and  some 
without  any  apparent  gain.  The  best  cross 
made  was  Indian  Game  on  Black  Langshan. 
The  chicks  show  an  unusual  plumpness, 
very  pretty  plumage,  and  rapid  growth. 
The  chicks  are  not  yet  of  broiler  size,  so 
nothing  can  be  said  of  their  table  qualities. 
Another  cross  was  Indian  Game  on  Light 
Brahma.  These  are  by  far  the  handsomest 
clucks  in  plumage,  but  do  not  show  the 
plumpness  of  the  first  cross.  Black 
Minorca  on  Langshan  is  no  new  experi- 


ment, but 'his  yen-  the  results  have  been 
more  gratifying,  and  if  anything,  they  will 
give  better  specimens  than  we  have  ever 
before  secured.  This  is  the  best  cross  we 
ever  made  for  winter  egg  production.  Last 
year  we  crossed  Plymouth  Rock  on  Lang- 
shan, and  this  year  we  mated  a  Minorca 
cock  to  the  pullets  of  last  year's  cross,  giv- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  famous  English 
breed,  the  Orpingtons.  They  arc  now 
broiler  size,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
testing  their  table  qualities.  The  meat  is 
linn  and  juicy,  and  of  a  delicious  flavor. 
The  Orpington  breed  undoubtedly  was  se- 
cured by  again  crossing  Minorca  on  the 
pullets  of  the  triple  cross,  and  continuing 
the  same  mating  until  the  Dominique 
feathering  and  feathered  legs  were  bred 
out.  The  ( loss  as  of  Minorca  on  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  Minorca  mi  White  Leghorns, 
was  not  very  satisfactory,  as  the  chicks  are 
very  delicate.  Our  heaviest  loss  was  in 
these  crosses.  It  was  our  intention  to  see 
if  the  combination  of  two  heavy  laying 
breeds  would  give  an  increased  egg  record, 
but  we  are  afraid  that  we  will  not  have 
enough  pullets  left  to  give  a  fair  test.  As 
the  chicks  of  the  different  crosses  are  all 
young  yet,  we  cannot  say  what  particular 
benefit  we  will  derive,  but  the  outlook  now 
is  very  favorable  to  the  Indian  Game-Lang- 
shau  cross  for  table  qualities,  and  the 
Minorca-Langsban  foregg  production .  We 
speak  of  the  latter  cross,  however,  from 
past  experience.  The  object  of  a  good  cross 
is  to  add  hardiness  and  thrift  to  the  stock, 
and  if  we  can  combine  the  good  qualities 
of  two  distinct  breeds  we  secure  a  double 
advantage.  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  who  is  a 
thorough  fancier,  admitted  in  the  June 
Poultry  Herald  that  a  good  cross  was  a 
good  thing,  which  goes  to  show  that  the 
opinion  is  no.  alone  with  the  market  poul- 
try men.— Associate  Editor. 


THE  CHANGE  IN  THE  FANCIERS'  JOUR- 
NAL. 

The  Fanciers'  Journal  has  revolution- 
ized its  poultry  department,  and  will  in 
future  devote  the  greater  portion  of  its 
space  to  dogs.  This  is  a  wise  move,  as  we 
do  not  believe  it  has  ever  been  benefitted 
from  the  kind  of  poultry  literature  that 
has  tilled  its  columns. 

Time  and  again  papers  have  come  to  the 
field  and  endeavored  to  build  themselves 
up  by  catering  to  a  class  of  men  who  are 
loo  few  in  number  to  be  of  any  advantage 
as  subscribers  (and  they  always  expect  to 
be  dead  heads,  as  the  majority  of  editors 
foolishly  send  them  their  papers  free),  and 
this  class  is  also  selfish,  expecting  to  re- 
ceive a  large  share  of  attention  at  the  least 
cost.  The  Journal  made  the  experiment, 
and  held  out  long  and  well,  but  the  time 
has  not  arrived  for  the  advent  of  the  weekly 
poultry  paper  unless  it  is  devoted  to 
practical  poultry.  No  paper  will  succeed 
that  does  not  teach  its  readers.  We  held 
to  that  rule  long  ago,  and  have  cared  little 
for  the  opinions  of  the  so-called  "  big 
guns,"  who  compose  a  class  that  seeks  to 
get  all  the  notices  and  who  spend  the  least 
money  with  the  journals. 

There  have  been  columns  and  columns 
of  the  Journal  wasted  on  frivolous  discus- 
sions, and  articles  on  diseases,  (with  "all 
rights  reserved")  that  were  perhaps  as 
inapplicable  as  possible,  while  the  space 
devoted  to  pigeons  might  as  well  have 
been  given  up  to  mules  so  far  as  the  paper 
was  benefitted. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  business  of  the 
Fanciers'  Journal.  It  has,  in  our  opinion, 
acted  wisely,  and  its  poultry  department 
will  hereafter  be  on  the  practical  basis. 
Its  growth  and  prosperity  will  come  from 
the  dog  breeders,  and  it  will  increase  its 
subscription  and  enlarge  its  advertising  by 
giving  its  readers  more  dog  news.  It  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  the  change  except  to  dis- 
gust a  few  men  suffering  with  the  "swell 
head"  disease,  but  they  are  too  few  to  do 
harm,  while  their  patrona  e  is  not  worth 
seeking,  for  unless  they  are  "boomed"  in 
every  issue  they  had  no  use  for  the  paper. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  put  on  the  screws 

and  shut  down  on  them  long  ago, 

Success  to  the  Fanciers''  Journal,  and 
may  it  spring  rapidly  to  the  front.  It  is 
the  best  dog  paper  in  the  countr  .  now,  as 
it  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  that  interest, 
and  we  wish  it  prosperity  in  every  respect. 


SEX  OF  EGGS. 

Every  now  and  then  some  one  steps  for- 
ward to  explain  how  one  can  distinguish 
the  sex  of  chicks  before  the  eggs  are 
hatched,  and  the  theories  are  numerous, 
the  following  now  going  the  rounds,  as  it 
has  done  before: 

Last  winter  an  old  poultry  keeper  tola"' 
me  he  could  distinguish  the  sex  in  eggs.  I 
laughed  at  him,  and  was  none  the  less  skep- 
t  leal  when  he  told  me  the  following  secret: 
Eggs  with  the  air  bladder  on  the  center  of 
the  crown  of  the  egg  will  produce  cockerels 
those  with  the  bladder  <me  side  will  pro-- 
duce  pullets.  The  old  man  was  certain  of! 
the  truth  of  this  dogma,  and  his  poultry 
yard  so  far  confirmed  it,  that  I  determinea 
to  make  experiments  upon  it  this  year.  I 
have  done  so,  registering  the  egg  bladder 
vertical,  or  bladder  on  one  side,  rejecting 
all  in  which  it  was  not  one  or  the  other,  as 
in  some  it  was  only  slightly  out  of  the 
center.  The  following  is  the  result:  Fifty- 
eight  chickens  were  hatched, tin  ee  arc  dead, 
eleven  are  yet  too  young  to  decide  upon 
their  sex  ;  of  the  remaining  forty-four,cvery 
one  has  turned  out  true  to  the  old  man's 
theory.  This,  of  course,  may  be  an  acci- 
dental coincidence,  but  1  shall  certainly  try 
the  experiment  again. 

We  have  tested  the  above,  and  tested  all 
other  theories,  including  round  eggs,  long 
eggs,  rough-shell  eggs,  eggs  with  warts  on 
the  ends,  ;md  every  oiler  suggest  ion,  but 
we  can  truthfully  state  that  there  is  no 
method  of  determining  the  sex  of  the  chicks 
in  the  eggs. 


MR.  DEVLIN  ENDORSES  MR.  PHILLIPS. 

The  fat  hen  discussion  is  becoming  inter- 
esting. Mr.  J.  A.  Devlin,  305  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  comes  to  the  front  and  boldly 
proclaims  that  a  hen  is  t  in  when  she  be- 
gins to  sit.   Here  is  his  letter: 

"I  think  Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips'  experiment 
as  to  whether  or  not  hens  set  because  they 
are  too  fat  goes  a  great  ways  to  prove  that 
fat  has  nothing  much  to  do  with  it,  as  his 
experiment  has  been  mv  experience  for 
years.  I  generally  keep  from  100  to  200 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  during  the  winter  I 
try  to  keep  them  as  fat  as  possible,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  laying,  as  1  do  not  care  if 
they  do  not  lay  more  than  enough  eggs  to 
keep  my  table  supplied.  I  do  this  in  order 
to  keep  them  healthy,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  have  very  little  trouble  from 
disease,  and  about  February  1st  I  begin  to 
ease  them  <  ff  in  order  to  have  them  start 
rapid  laying  about  March  1st,  at  which  time 
I  need  all  the  eggs  I  can  get  to  supply  the 
demand  for  eggs"  for  setting,  and  I  have 
found  with  few  exceptions  that  when  Ihey 
want  to  set  they  are  in  comparatively  poor 
condition,  and  in  many  cases  I  have  found 
them  so  thin  that  I  would  not  set  them  as 
1  did  not  think  them  fit  to  undergo  the 
strain  of  setting.  Understand  by  this  that 
I  do  not  starve  my  stock  by  any  means  dur- 
ing the  egg-producing  period,  as  I  believe 
in  helping  the  hens  all  it  is  possible  during 
the  laying  period,  but  I  do  not  feed  to  keep 
them  fat.  I  believe  there  is  something 
more  than  fat,  or  the  want  of  it,  that  causes 
hens  to  wish  to  set ;  certainly  not  for  the 
want  of  eggs  to  lay,  as  I  have  found  upon 
opening  a  hen  that  has  wanted  to  set,  eggs 
in  all  stages  of  development  ;  in  other 
words  my  hens  are  fat  when  they  start  to 
lay  and  thin  when  they  want  to  set." 

Mr.  Devlin,  in  the  above,  makes  several 
admissions.  One  is  that  he  prevents  laying 
by  keeping  his  hens  fat.  Next,  his  hens  are 
Brown  Leghorns,  which  arc  supposed  to  be 
nou-sitters.  If  Brown  Leghorns  are  kept 
in  a  poor  (or  thin)  condition  we  never  knew 
one  to  sit.  It  is  possible  that  there  arc  ex- 
ceptions. We  do  not  claim  that  all  hens 
arealike.  We  affirm  that  a  ban  is  usually 
fat  when  she  begins  to  sit,  as  it  is  nature's 
method  of  providing  for  her  when  on  the 
nest,  and  that  when  hens  are  too  fat  to  lay 
they  go  on  the  nest  to  sit  because  they  are 
then  unfit  to  lay.  We  do  not  claim  that  a 
pullet  which  has  never  layed  an  egg  will 
become  broody  when  fat. 

HOW  MUCH  MOISTURE. 

A  reader  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  got  sixty-six 
chicks  from  sixty-six  eggs,  and  thus  states 
in  regard  to  tha  moisture  used,  giving  his 
experience  with  an  incubator: 

I  thought  that  I  would  let  you  know 
the  small  amount  of  moisture  required  to 
hatch  chickens.  J  p  it  in  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  on  the  nineteenth  day  and  got  sixty- 
six  chicks  from  sixty-six  eggs." 

The  above  does  not  state  how  much  mois- 
ture is  given,  as  a  pint  of  water  in  a  pan, 
one  foot  square  will  evaporate  four  times 
as  fast  as  when  in  a  pan  six  inches  square' 
and  u  will  not  give  off  any  more  moisture 
if  a  foot  deep  than  if  only  an  inch  deep.  It 
is  not  the  quantity  of  water,  or  the  depth, 
that  controls  the  amount  of  moisture,  but, 
the  surface  exposed.  The  above  shows, 
however,  that  no  moisture  was  given  untf. 
the  nineteenth  dav. 
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MR.   HINKLE  OPENS  HIS  BATTERIES. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Hinkle,  Russell,  Kansas,  is  a 
gentleman  who  does  not  fear  speaking  right 
oat  in  meeting.  He  sends  us  a  letter,  as 
below,  in  which  he  turns  his  guns  on  the 
poultry  business,  and  he  loads  up  with 
hot  shot.  We  are  pleased  to  receive  his 
letter,  however,  and  give  extracts  below. 
First,  he  says : 

We  are  on  our  first  year's  subscription, 
and  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  well,  but  a 
person  know.-;  as  much  about  poultry  when 
he  finishes  as  he  did  when  he  began.  Like 
in  religion,  everybody  differs,  and  one  does 
mot  know  "which  is  the  other. 

Well  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  he  likes 
the  paper,  for  that  lets  us  out.  He  has 
only  taken  it  a  year,  while  we  have  been  at 
work  forty  years  in  poultry,  yet  we  do  not 
know  it  all.  Of  course  people  will  differ 
in  views,  even  on  religion.  Cattlemen, 
horsemen,  scientists,  and  farmers  differ. 
-Nothing  is  settled  in  this  world.  But  some 
of  them  succeed. 

There  is  no  doubt  money  in  poultry, 
but  who  gets  it  ?  The  railroads  seem  to 
get  the  most  under  the  head  of  transpor- 
tation charges. 

Just  so,  Mr.  Hinkle,  and  they  gat  it 
from  all  other  cla.-sse?,  but  business  does 
not  stop.  Many  persons  hammer  the  rail- 
roads, but  on  election  day  they  forget  it 
•all. 

I  got  circulars  from  all  incubator 
makers  that,  I  saw  advertised.  Nearly  all 
figure  seventy-five  cents  a  chick,  and  leave 
a.  large  profit  on  hand  to  the  fellow  who 
buys  the  machines  and  does  as  they  say. 
Somehow  they  forget,  in  their  estimates, 
to  add  "(s-ansportation  charges,"  and  com- 
mission for  selling,  which  materially  re- 
duces the  thing.  Then  we  get  seventy-five 
cents  a  chick  perhaps  a  week  or  two  in  a 
year,  and  as  one  does  not  know  which  week 
it  is,  be  may  miss  the  golden  opportunity, 
and  likely  will.  "We  get  at  present  from 
fifteen  to"tweuty-tive  cents  per  chick  in  the 
Western  and  Chicago  market ;  cost  of  ship- 
ping and  commission  off,  which  leaves 
barely  nothing.  Figures  look  nice  on 
paper,  but  sometimes  they  lieeutrageously. 

Correct,  you  are,  for  prices  vary  on 
chickens,  corn,  wheat,  pork,  land,  sugar, 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.  Even  "transportation 
charges "  vary.  AVe have  given  prices  three 
times,  for  every  week  in  the  year,  for 
poultry,  and  but  little  variation  occurs, 
and  you  have  time  and  again  been  invited 
to  get  that  issue  and  learn  the  prices  for  a 
whole  year,  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago.  Incubator  men  cannot  regulate 
railroad  charges.    Mr.  Hinkle  then  says: 

What's  the  matter  with  your  readers 
that  they  can't  construct  a  device  to  keep 
the  chicks  from  kicking  over  the  thel^ 
mometer  when  they  kick  the  shells  offf 
We  got  tired  of  their  foolishness,  and  just 
constructed  a  device  to  hold  the  ther- 
mometer and  let  them  kick." 

So  you  then  got  down  to  business  your- 
self. If  somebody  would  not  construct  a 
device  you  determined  to  do  it  alone.  You 
were  right.  That  is  the  spirit  to  manifest 
in  the  i.oultry  business. 

If  from  ninety-nine  to  103  degrees  is  not 
the  temperature,  pray  what  is  the  temper- 
ature ?  If  it  is  103  degrees  straight  through 
the  whole  hatch,  what  machine  will  keep  it 
there  ?  We  get  tired  and  sleepy  watching 
machines  at  night. 

All  instructions  say  that  103  degrees  is 
the  correct  temperature,  and  all  machines 
are  made  to  keep  such  a  degree  if  possible, 
but  machines  have  no  brains.  You  must 
depend  on  yourself  some.  It  pays  even  to 
watch  an  incubator  at  night  when  a  big 
hatch  is  expected.  Many  enterprises  re- 
quire watching  at  all  hours. 

The  article  on  "Big  Chicken  Business" 
sounds  honest  also.  But  where  the  "Big" 
conies  in  with  six  chicks  out  of  §42  worth 
of  eggs  we  fail  to  see.  We  can't  afford  to 
carry  on  such  a  "  big"  business  as  that. 

Why  do  enthusiasts  fiaure  on  fifty  cents, 
seventy-five  cents  and  even  §1.00  a  pound, 
when  but  for  a  short  season  in  the  year 
they  get  it.  This  spring's  chicks  now 
bring  fourteen  to  sixteen  cents  a  pound  in 
Chicago,  and  will  come  lower  yet  Hie  rest 
of  the  year.  Take  freight  and  commission 
off  and"  what  is  left  to  the  party  engaged  in 
raising  them?  You  object  to  engaging  in 
mashing  potatoes  for  chicks  in  la'jt  issue. 
We  bought  and  paid  for  a  book,  "How  to 
raise  Chicks"  from  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  the  bill  of  fare  has  mashed  potatoes 
among  it.  I  guess  this  poultry  business  is 
a  humbug. 

We  objected  to  mashing  potatoes  per 
large  numbers,  as  it  entails  too  much  work. 
Mr.  Hinkle  considers  the  poultry  busiuess 
a  humbug.  If  he  had  said  that  lit  lived  in 
Kansas,  far  from  market,  and  was  at  the 
mercy  of  a  grasping  railroad  company,  he 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  He  has 
taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  year. 


paid  fifty  cents,  and  found  that  the  fifty 
cents  was  well  invested,  but  he  could  not 
succeed  with  so  many  obstacles  in  his  way. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Hinkle  will  not  con- 
sider this  as  in  any  manner  discourteous. 
We  respecl  him,  and  only  wish  to  present 
two  sides  to  our  readers. 

BIT  TO  PREVENT   FEATHER  PULLING. 

A  novel  arrangement  for  preventing 
feather  pulling  is  the  poultry  bit,  which  is 
simply  a  small  plate  with  flexible  wires,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  at  Fig.  A.  The 
plate  is  placed  in  the  beak  of  the  bird  and 


poultry  bit—      poultry  kit— fig.  b. 

FIG.  A. 

fastened  in  position  by  passing  the  wires 
through  the  lower  portion  of  the  comb. 
The  bird  can  pick  up  corn  or  other  grain 
but  cannot  close  the  bill  on  a  feather.  In  a 
short  time  the  vice  is  forgotten  and  the  bit 
removed  for  future  use. 

In  the  illustrations  below  we  show  how 
to  use  a  syringe  with  a  bent  tube,  which 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  in  cases  of 
roup  or  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  from  any 


FIG.lJl 


THE  BENT  SYRINGE. 

cause.  Fig.  1,  on  the  left,  will  give  the 
reader  some  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  nasal  passages,  as 
the  illustration  was  taken  from  the  head  of 
a  bird  that  had  been  cut  into  two  parts,  for 
that  purpose.  Fig.  2  explains  how  to  use 
the  syringe  from  the  outside  of  the  beak. 


TH5  B3NT  SYRINGE. 

It  may  also  be  usad  on  the  inside,  as  shown 
at  Fig.  1,  which  is  the  real  object  of  the 
syringe. 

The  poultry  bits  and  syringe  are  the  in- 
ventions of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  South 
Eight  street,  Philadelphia;  the  well-known 
manufacturer  of  capouizing  instruments, 
poultry  markers,  and  other  such  appliances 
and  wlio  has  done  much  to  contribute  to 
the  interests  of  those  interested  in  poultry. 


THE  GAPE  WORM. 

Mr.  George  Wentz,  Catonsville,  Md., 
sends  us  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  who  gives 
the  following:  "The  disease  of  poultry 
known  as  "gapes,"  "verminous  trachei- 
bronchitis,"  or  "Syngamosis,"  is  caused  by 
a  nematode  (round  worm),  to  Jwhich  V. 
Siebold  has  given  the  name  Syngamus  tra- 
chealis.  The  parasite  belongs  to  a  family 
(Strongylidae,)the  members  of  which  do  not 
require  any  intermediate  host  for  their  de- 
velopment. Accordingly,  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  this  worm  as  an  obligatory 
parasite  of  the  earth-worm.  It  is,  how- 
ever, beyond  question,  that  chickens  may 
occasionally  become  infected  with  the  para- 
site in  question  by  swallowing  earth- 
worms. This  point  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  account  of  the  life-history  of 
the  parasite. 

The  adult  parasites  are  found  in  the 
trachea  of  poultry,  the  male  being  very 
firmly  attached  to  the  female.  Numerous 
eggs  are  formed  in  the  female  parasite,  and 
in  each  egg  a  small  embryo  is  developed. 
Females  20  mm  in  length  have  fully  de- 
veloped embryos  in  their  uterus.  Ac- 
cording to  Cobbold  and  Megnin  these  eggs, 
which    contained    embryos,  are  not  laid, 


but  they  escape  from  the  adult  worm  only 
after  a  rupture  of  the  body.  This  fact  is 
easily  understood  when  we  recall  that  the 
male  is  intimately  united  with  the  female 
at^the  height  of  the  rubra,  so  that  the  gen- 
ii al  opening  is  practically  sealed. 

If  the  adult  parasite  is  now  coughed  up 
by  the  affected  chicken,  or  if  it  becomes 
liberated  through  the  death  of  the  fowl,  the 
eggs  will  become  scattered  on  the  ground. 
They  may  remain  unchanged  for  some 
time,  or  in  a  warm,  moist  medium  the  em- 
bryo may  escape.  Should  these  eggs,  or 
embryos,  be  swallowed  by  other  chickens, 
they  will  gain  access  to  the  trachea,  and 
cause  the  "  gapes."  If  an  earth-worm 
should  happen  to  swallow  any  of  these  em- 
bryos or  eggs,  the  latter  will  retain  their 
vitality  for  some  time,  and  will  infect  with 
gapes  any  chicken  whieh  happens  to  de- 
vour this  particular  earth-worm.  Thus  it 
is  clear  that  the  earth-worm  may  transmit 
gapes  to  chickens  by  acting  as  a  carrier  of 
the  embroyos  or  eggs,  but  that  the  earth 
worm  is  not  a  necessary  factor  in  the 
transmission  of  this  disease  is  equally  ap- 
parent. 

Dr.  Walker  observed  that  the  embryos  of 
Syngamus  trachealis  would  retain  their  vi- 
tality when  swallowed  by  earth-worms, 
and  that  birds  contracted  "gapes  "upon 
swallowing  these  earthworms.  (For 
Walker's  see  Second  Annual  Report, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agriculture  1S85,  p  271-277.) 

Prof.  Megnin  infected  a  parrot  with 
"  gapes  "  by  feeding  to  it  some  of  ihe  fe- 
male parasites  containing  embryos.  (For 
Megnin's  experiments  see  a  translation  of 
his  article  in  "First  Annual  Report  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  18S4,  p.  281-296.) 

Prof.  Ehlers  fed  eggs  of  Syngamus  tra- 
chealis, containing  embryos,  to  birds,  and 
after  twelve  days  he  found  copulated  para- 
sites in  the  trachea. 

From  the  account  given  above  it  is  clear 
that  fowls  may  contract  "gapes  "by  any 
of  the  following  means: 

1.  By  swallowing  eggs  or  embryos  of 
Syngamus  trachealis  which  happen  to  be 
in  their  food  or  drinking  water. 

2.  By  swallowing  the  adult  female  para- 
site filled  with  eggs,  which  has  been 
coughed  up  by  some  other  fowl,  and  which 
on  account  of  its  reddish  color  chickens 
might  mistake  for  an  earth-worm. 

3.  By  swallowing  earth-worms,  which 
may,  by  chance,  happen  to  contain  the 
syngamus  eggs  or  embryos  in  their  diges- 
tive tract. 

The  knowledge  of  these  three  possible 
modes  of  infection  suggest  several  very 
practical  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
this  disease. 

1.  As  soon  as  it  is  noticed  that  a  flock  is 
affected  with  gapes,  the  infected  chickens 
should  at  once  be  isolated  and  the  healthy 
members  of  the  flock  should  be  placed  on 
other  ground  where  no  infection  with  eggs 
exists.  The  infected  chicken-yard  should 
not  again  be  used  for  at  least  a  year. 

2.  The  bodies  or  al  least  the  entrails, 
including  the  trachea,  lungs,  etc.,  of  all 
animals  dying  from  this  disease  should  be 
burned.  If  the  bodies  are  simply  buried 
the  earth-worms  may  bring  the  embryos  to 
the  surface  and  thus  infect  the  rest  of  the 
flock. 

3.  Poultry  yards  should  be  provided 
with  drinking  troughs,  so  that  the  fowls 
will  not  be  obliged  to  drink  water  from 
contaminated  and  stagnant  pools. 

4.  Poultry  yards  should  occasionally  be 
treated  with  lime  in  order  to  destroy  the 
embryos  of  the  parasite. 

5.  During  the  season  in  which  the  dis- 
ease appears  chickens  should  be  kept 
housed  until  after  the  sun  is  well  up,  say 
until  eight  or  nine  o'clock. 

ONLY  THE   GAME  CHICKS  DIED. 

A  Texas  reader  has  a  lot  of  chicks  aud 
only  the  young  Games  die.  He  explains 
his  case  in  the  following  letter,  saying: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  young  chicks  ?  I  have  raised  only  one 
Game  chicken  this  year.  When  about  one 
week  old  they  begin  to  droop,  just  a  little 
on  the  first  day,  and  ou  t  he  second,  show 
signs  of  great  weakness,  their  wings  droop- 
ing to  the  ground,  with  weakness  in  the 
legs  and  a  running  off  of  the  bowels  that 
clog  at  the  rectum.  I  have  watched  for 
lice  but,  failed  to  find  any.  On  the  third 
day  th-y  always  die.  This  disease  affects 
my  Games  onh/.  With  the  others  I  never 
have  any  trouble.   I  keep  my  hen  house 


well  disinfected  with  lime  and  ashes.  I 
also  dust  the  chicks  with  sulphur  about 
once  a  month  in  dry  weather,  I  keep  plenty 
of  fresh  water  in  the  yard,  keep  the  yard 
clean  and  feed  cracked  corn  and  wheat  in 
small  quantities.  I  have  also  tried  a  little 
copperas  in  the  drinking  water. 

First,  we  will  state  that  young  Games 
feather  very  rapidly,  and  are  hard  and  close 
feathered,  hence  they  are  more  readily  at- 
tacked by  lice  than  other  chicks,  (we  mean 
especially  the  large  lice  on  the  heads),  and 
they  are  also  sooner  subject  to  weakness 
owing  to  debility  fr-m  rapid  feathering. 
We  do  not  claim  that  .ice  kills  them,  how- 
ever, for  the  writer  states  that  he  feeds 
cracked  corn  and  wheat  to  chicks  under 
three  days  old.  Such  food  may  answer  for 
some  chicks,  but  not  for  Games,  as  they  re- 
quire more  nitrogenous  food.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  the  other  chicks  thrive  on  the 
food.  Keep  ground  bone  before  them,  feed 
a  soft  boiled  egg,  mixed  with  cornmeal 
(scalded),  to  a  dozen  chicks,  twice  a  day, 
for  a  week,  and  feed  screenings  twice  a  day. 
Give  finely  chopped  meat,  milk,  and  cooked 
food  of  any  kind. 


THE  COST  OF  POULTRY. 

Repeated  experime  its  shaw  that  the  cost 
of  a  pound  of  poultry  is  not  over  six  cents, 
when  food  is  fed  liberally  and  of  the  best 
quality,  aud  five  cents  is  narer  the  average 
cost.  This  cost  is  only  for  the  food,  how- 
ever. There  are  other  expenses  to  be 
added,  such  as  the  interest  on  capital,  labor, 
etc. ;  but  the  real  outlay,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  five-pound  fowl,  should  not  be  over 
twenty-five  cents  for  food.  Just  what 
profit  to  expect  depends  upon  the  prices 
obtained,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  each  one 
who  is  interested  to  calculate  for  himself. 

Many  persons  make  the  mistake  of  plac- 
ing all  the  anticipated  expense  on  the  food. 
The  heaviest  expense,  if  large  numbers  are 
kept,  is  the  labor,  as  it  is  an  item  that 
must  be  paid  for,  whether  the  owner  does 
the  work  himself  or  employs  an  assistant. 
There  are  also  other  expenses,  such  as  the 
occupancy  of  the  land,  the  cost  of  the 
buildings,  fences,  appliances,  and  the  keep- 
ing of  the  same  in  repair.  At  certain 
periods  the  hens  will  be  unproductive,  es- 
pecially when  sitting  or  moulting,  and  even 
the  mode  of  feeding  may  influence  the  cost 
of  the  eggs  by  failing  to  manage  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  keep  the  hens  in  good  laying 
condition.  The  expenses  of  shipping, 
dressing  aud  commissions  all  enter  into  the 
whole,  and  affect  the  profits  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

Much  depends  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
chick.  In  the  winter,  when  eggs  are  high, 
each  chick  will  cost  three  cmts  before  it 
comes  out  of  the  shell,  if  each  egg  pro- 
duces a  chick,  which  is  not  probable,  for  it 
may  so  happen  that  in  order  to  secure  a 
chick  it  may  require  three  eggs,  a  large 
number  often  proving  infertile.  If  100 
chicks  are  hatchetl,  each  costing  nine  cents 
for  eggs,  the  cost  of  each  chick  will  be 
eighteen  cents  should  one-half  of  them 
die.  Such  mortality  may  not  occur;  never- 
theless it  is  possible,  and  hence  it  is  plain 
that  the  first  cost  of  the  chick  depends  on 
the  price  of  the  eggs  used  for  incubation, 
the  numbei-  of  eggs  proving  fertile  and  the 
number  of  chicks  raised  after  they  are 
hatched. 

When  we  state  that  a  pound  of  poultry 
should  not  exceed  six  cents  for  feed,  the 
total  cost  of  the  first  ptnind,  allowing 
twelve  ceuts  for  cost  of  eggs  and  losses  of 
chicks,  will  be  eighteen  cents.  The  chicks 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  loss  after  they 
weigh  a  pound ;  hence  an  additional  six 
cents  for  the  second  pound,  which,  added 
to  the  first,  brings  the  cost  to  twenty-four 
cents,  or  twelve  cents  per  pound.  Hence, 
the  more  rapid  the  growth,  and  .he  larger 
the  chick,  the  cheaper  the  cost,  as  the  great- 
est risk  is  when  the  chick  is  very  young. 

In  connection  with  the  cost,  then,  is  the 
matter  of  using  some  breed  that  grows 
rapidly,  and  which  will  attain  the  greatest 
weight  iu  the  shortest  time  on  a  certain 
proportion  of  food.  The  common  fowl 
will  not  serve  the  purpose  at  all,  but  the 
hens  of  the  common  breeds  may  be  mated 
with  Brahma,  Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyan- 
dotte males,  and  if  then  a  selection  of  the 
best  pullets  be  made,  and  pure-bred  males 
used,  there  will  be  a  further  improvement. 
The  proper  mode,  however,  Is  to  procure 
some  pure  breeds  aud  keep  off  from  mon- 
grels, as  it  is  cheaper  to  begin  with  pur* 
breeds  than  it  is  to  grade  up,  a  process 
which  takes  too  much  time. 
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CHEAPEST  OF  ALL  HOUSES. 

In  proportion  to  cost  and  utility,  the 
poultry  bouse  bore  given,  designed  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Harris,  Cinnaniinson,  N.  J.,  is  per- 
haps as  cheap  as  any  that  can  be  suggested 
in  proportion  to  the  greatest  available 
space.  The  roof  is  always  the  most  ex- 
pensive part  oT  a  house.  The  stu  filing  and 
rafters  are  also  expensive  items.  We  pro- 
pose to  get  rid  of  much  of  both  the  roof 
and  the  studding,  Which  will  be  noticed  by 
reference  to  Figure  2.  Befor ;  beginning 
Dhe  description. "we  will  state  that  although 
we  give  the  size  shown  here,  yet  the  house 
mav  be  of  any  length  desired,  while  boards 
8,  10,  12,  14,  or  1G  feet  may  be  used,  accord- 
ing to  preference,  but  we  will  use  for  con- 
venience, boards  ten  feet  long  and  one  inch 
thick,  which  are  nailed  straight  *p  and 
down,  the  joints  covered  with  strips  two 
inches  wide.  We  would  suggest  that  be- 
fore putting  on  the  strips,  the  boards  be 
covered  with  building  paper,  (price  one- 
half  cent  per  square  foot/),  and  painted  with 
linseed  oil ;  or  cheap  tarred  paper  may  he 
Ufled;  as  the  strips  will  hold  the  paper  on 
firmly,  and  the  house  will  then  be  water- 
fight  and  frost-proof. 

No  posts  are  required,  as  the  boards  are 
nailed  to  six  stringers  (2x3  or  3x1)  run- 
ning lengthwise  the  building,  the  ends  of 
which  are  shown  at  A  A  A  A  A  Figure  2. 
The  roof  is  made  by  fastening  boards  to 
•  cross  pieces,  and  tarred  paper  placed  over 
the  boards.  The  cross  pieces  are  simply 
boards  four  feet  long  and  one  inch  thick, 
and  nine  inches  wide,  slightly  rounded. 
The  partitions  are  made  by  nailing  two 
boards  (each  one  foot  wide)  at  the  bottom, 
with  lath  running  straight  up  and  down. 
The  bottom  boards  and  top  cross  pieces  tie 
the  building  together.  A  few  ships,  run- 
ning crosswise,  may  be  needed  for  fasten- 
ing the  lath  partitions. 

For  a  building  twelve  feet  on  the  floor, 
four  feet  on  the  roof,  and  ten  feet  on  the 
sides,  the  cost  will  be  about  as  follows: 


POULTRY  HOUSE— FIG.  I. 


Boards,  2,000  feet  for  sides  (less  space  taken 
up  by  the  windows)  at  $20  per  thousand, 
$10;  roof,  400  feet,  $8;  ends,  200  feet,  Se- 
parations, bottom  boards,  250  feet,  $5; 
doors,  etc.,  200  feet,  $1;  studding  (length- 
wise), GOO  feet  at  $20,  per  thousand,  $12 ;  for 
partitions, etc.,  400  feet,  $8;  total  for  lumber, 
$81.  Tarred  paper  for  roof  will  be,  for 
paper,  paint,  etc.,  $12,  while  paper  for 
sides,  and  also  strips,  will  be  about  $15, 
while  hardware  and  incidentals  will  add 
about  $10  more,  making  a  total  of  $128  for 
a  house  100  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide, 
for  material.  This  estimate  is  a  rough  one, 
and  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  cost.  The  labor  will  be 
extra,  but  the  bouse  is  very  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  can  be  easily  built.  Win- 
dows will  be  extra,  of  course. 

The  advantages  of  this  house  are:  1.  Its 
cheap  cost.  2.  Its  form  braces  it  firmly. 
3.  No  posts  or  uprights  are  required,  except 
(or  doors.  4.  The  roof  may  be  nearly  flat, 
and  of  cheap  material.   5.   It  gives  the 


POULTRY  HOUSE— FIG.  2. 

greatest  available  space  on  the  floor  for  t he 
least  money.  G.  On  opening  the  doors  the 
two  foot  boards  prevent  birds  from  parsing 
by  you,  nor  can  they  see  each  other  from 
adjoining  apartments,  when  on  the  floor. 
7.  It  is  a  covered  shed  in  bad  weather,  as  a 
flock  of  a  dozen  hens  mav  have  a  space 
10x12  feet.  8.  It  can  be  built  of  sixteeu-feet 
boards,  if  preferred,  and  the  upper  )  art 
used  as  a  pigeon  loft.  9.  A  carpenter  is 
not  required  to  build  it,  as  the  plan  is 
simple.  10.  It  may  have  a  board  floor,  if 
preferred.  11.  The  sides  cheapen  the  cost 
of  the  roof.  12.  The  windows  may  be  of 
any  width  or  size. 


If  you  believe  that  a  silver  dollar  Is 
worth  only  sixty-four  cents,  just  send  them 
to  us.  We  will  redeem  every  one  at  a  hun- 
dred cents,  in  subscriptions.    Try  it. 


FAT  HENS  AGAIN. 

Mr.  O.  1*.  Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana,  is 
taking  the  proper  course  in  discussing  an 
important  subject.  We  are  always  pleased 
when  a  reader  comes  boldly  to  the  front 
and  maintains  a  position  wkich  in  his  opin- 
ion, is  correct.  On  the  subject  of  fat  sitting 
hens  Mr.  Phillips  says : 

In  reply  to  the  comments  of  the  associ- 
ate editor"  on  my  experiment,  and  the  ft<t 
hen  question,  I  will  say  that  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  provoke  a  controversy  with  one  so 
well  qualified  to  handle  any  question  per- 
taining to  poultry  ;  but  :  Lnoe  his  experi- 
ments and  mine  were  conducted  on  different 
lines,  I  will  claim  that  mine  were  correct 
and  bis  wrong.  lie  seeks  to  force  an  effect, 
and  I  will  not  deny  that  he  has  probably 
made  the  hens  to  become  broody,  but,  so 
far,  neither  the  experiments  nor  authorities 
which  he  maintains,  are  proof  of  the  point 
at  issue,  viz:  "That  when  a  hen  is  made 
fat  she  becomes  broody,"  and,  ditto,  "  when 
she  has  taken  on  morj  than  the  necessary 
amount  of  flesh." 

Now  can  a  hen  be  "made  fat"  without 
increasing  her  weight  ?  Can  she  '•  take  o»" 
flesh  withO'lt  becoming  heavier  ?  Do  the 
experiments  ShOW  that  these  hens  were 
actually  heavier  and  fatter  when  besoming 
broody,  than  when  first  commencing  to  lay? 
T  e  fact  that  one  broody  hen  was  heavier 
than  those  not  broody  does  not  prove  that 
she  had  gained  in  weight.  Mr.  Boyer 
states  that  the  "first  effect  was  heavy  lay- 
ing," and  every  one  knows  that  heavy  lay- 
ing is  not  productive  of  increased  weight  in 
the  layer.  That  the  feeding  has  much  to 
do  with  the  production  of  eggs  1  do  not 
doubt,  and  I  do  no;,  doui>t  that  thenumber 
°f  eggs  produced  has  much  to  do  with  the 
desire  to  incubate,  and  if  the  editor  had 
stopped  at  saying  that  "as  a  rule,  a  hen 
only  desires  to  sit  when  she  has  laid  a  cer- 
tain number  of  eggs,"  fie  would  have  been 
nearer  the  right  place. 

If  Mr.  Purvis'  Light  Brahmas  are  still 
laying,  I  dare  say  there  wilt  come  a  time 
when  they  will  want  to  sit,  and  when  that 
time  does  come  I  will  wager  a  straw  hat 
that  they  will  weigh  less  than  when  they 
commenced.  What  "huckster"  or  poultry 
dealer  does  not  know  that  hens  bought  in 
March  are  from  one  to  two  pounds  heavier 
than  those  bought  in  May? 

Does  this  indicate  that  hens  gain  in 
weight  while  laying?  I  wish  Mr.  Purvis, 
and  a  hundred  others, would  take  particular 
note  next  spring  and  see  whether  their  hens 
gain  or  lose  weight,  before  desiring  to  in- 
cubate, and  report  the  results  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  Meanwhile  having  lost 
some  of  my  own  avoirdupois  (not  over  this 
effort)  1  will  brood  upon  this  question 
until  I  can  experiment  further. 

Our  friend  must  not  fear  what  he  calls 
"controversies,"  for  discussions  are  always 
valuable.  No  one  is  perfect,  and  reason- 
able discussion  always  brings  new  things  to 
light.  Mr.  Phillips  claims  that  our  experi- 
ments were  all  wrong,  as  they  were  not 
conducted  on  the  same  line-as  his.  A  very 
correct  thing  for  the  opposite  side  to  say  ! 
In  the  July  issue  Mr.  Phillips  makes  the 
remark:  "Hens  do  not  sit  because  they  are 
fat,  but  rather  because  they  are  lean." 
Then  Mr.  Phillips  is  certainly  on  another 
line — a  hen  must  be  starved  into  setting 
proclivities.  lie  admits  that  it  takes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  feed  to  sustain  the  body, 
and  to  keep  the  machinery  of  life  in  proper 
motion.  Admitting  such  faetdie  knows  that 
in  order  for  the  hen  to  make  eggs  she  must 
have  a  surplus  of  material.  In  other 
words,  she  cannot  spare  any  of  the  food  that 
is  necessary  for  her  to  keep  alive,  and  when 
she  stores  up  this  extra  supply  of  material 
she  converts  it  into  eggs.  If  getting  a 
heavy  layer  fatter  than  would  u.ake  her 
standard  weight,  can  Mr.  Phillips  explain 
why,  in  course  of  our  experiments,  we 
have  been  able  to  make  a  Leghorn  pullet 
and  a  number  of  Minorcas  sit?  At  this 
writing  our  Leghorn  pullet  is  brooding 
thirteen  chicks  hatched  out  of  fifteen  eggs. 
Besides,  we  fi-ive  threj  Minorca  hens  with 
large  broods  that  they  brought  out  them- 
selves, and  another  Minorca  hen  sitting  on 
a  sitting  of  duck  eggs,  to  say  nothing  of 
several  in  the  laying  pen  that  are  now  get- 
ting broody.  What  made  them  broody? 
AVfiy  should  they— non-sitting  birds— desire 
to  sit  ?  It  was  the  extra  weight  that  was 
given  to  their  bodies  while  they  were  laying 
heavy,  and  they  will  also  gain  in  weight 
while  laying,  if  fed  heavily  on  grain, 
When  Mr. Jacobs  brought  up  this  theory, we 
too,  like  Mr.  Phillips,  were  of  the  "doubt- 
ing Thomas's,"  but  when  we  made  a  trial 
of  the  matter,  we  then  found  by  our  ex- 
periments that  we  could  not  only  get  the 
non-sitting  breeds  to  become  broody,  but 
actually  keep  the  "inveterate  sitters"  from 
getting  into  that  state,  we  had  to  admit  that 
the  theory  was  correct, and  >ir.  Phillips 
will  find  it  so,  after  he  ha-  brooded  a  little 
while  longer  over  the  question. — Associ- 
ate Editor. 


"MILLER  PURVIS"  ON   FAT  SITTERS. 

"Miller  Purvis"  is  still  at  work  with  the 
experiment  of  making  Leghorns  sit  and 
changing  the  Brahma  to  a  non-sitter.  As 
Mr.  Phillips  has  kindly  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  ami  with  "Uncle  Mike"' 
and  "Miller  Purvis"  at  work  on  the  mat- 
ter, our  readers  will  surely  gain  more  light 
oil  sitting  hens  than  has  ever  before  been 
presented.  In  a  letter  to  us,  headed  "Some 
Notes,  "  "Miller"  says: 

In  the  July  Poultry  Keeper  I  told 
about  making  my  Light  Brahmas  lay  all 
the  season.  That  letter  was  written  May 
26th.  Soon  after  it  was  written  I  turned 
my  Light  Brahmas  out  for  the  summer,  and 
for  a  week  they  almost  stopped  laying. 
Then  they  began  again,  and  now  they  are 
laying  as  well  as  at  any  time  in  the  season 
(June  30th),  and  last  week  they  laid  just  a 
dozen  eggs,  or  six  each.  Since  writing 
that  letter  I  have  had  six  out  of  thirty-three 
Brown  Leghorn  hens  begin  to  sit  and  three 
of  them  have  had  eggs  put  under  them. 
One  is  sitting  on  her  second  term,  the  chicks 
hatched  the  lirst  time  have  been  given  to 
another  hen.  My  Leghorns  are  very  fat  and 
the  one  that  is  sitting  for  the  second  time 
is  not  at  all  poor.  I  keep  them  in  a  room 
by  themselves,  and  give  them  all  the  cracked 
corn  they  will  eat,  and  plenty  of  water.  I 
am  going  to  see  how  long  she  will  sit. 

To  explain  the  matter  we  will  state  that 
the  food  can  be  used  to  regulate  the  sitting 
propensity,  ami  although  a  hen  may  be 
laying  regularly  she  will  gain  in  weight. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  flesh  is  not 
altogether /of.  Feed  a  hen  on  grain  and 
other  foods,  and  she  will  not  be  able  to 
appropriate  all  of  the  carbonaceous  (fat, 
starch,  sugar,  etc..)  matter  into  eggs,  al- 
though all  of  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
elements  may  be  utilized  for  the  albumen 
(white)  of  the  eggs  and  the  shells.  Gradu- 
ally this  surplus  carbonaceous  material 
will  be  stored  on  the  body  in  the  shape  of 
fat,  and  after  awhile  the  hen  will  cease  to 
lay  and  become  broody.  The  Brahma  is 
more  disposed  to  become  fat  than  the  Leg- 
horn because  she  is  quiet,  but  the  active 
habils  of  the  Leghorn  enables  her  to  dis- 
pose of  much  of  the  fat  by  utilizing  it  as 
force  and  energy,  as  she  takes  exercise  by 
constant  foraging. 

What  Mr  "Purvis"  (a  cognomen  title)  is 
doing  is  to  feed  his  Leghorns  on  more 
carbonaceous  matter  than  they  can  utilize 
as  fat  or  force,  and  they  become  broody  in 
consequence.  His  Brahmas  are  fed  with 
food  containing  less  carbon  and  they  refuse 
to  sit.  We  have  tried  the  same  experiment 
and  succeeded.  It  is  even  possible  for  a 
ben  to  be  heavy  in  weight  of  flesh  and  yet 
not  be  fat,  as  nature  permits  of  the  storage 
of  nitrogen,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  in- 
creased muscles  from  exercise,  and  yet  she 
may  weigh  less  when  having  more  fat  and 
insufficient  exercise,  though  more  probably 
fat  adds  to  the  weight.  A  hen  may  also  be 
weighed  when  the  embryo  eggs  add  their 
weight,  and  yet  not  weigh  so  much  when 
she  begins  to  sit,  although  she  may  be  in  a 
fatter  condition  than  when  laying  the  eggs. 
There  are,  then,  several  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  following  addition  to  the  "Notes" 
are  valuable.  Will  insect  powder  kill 
chicks  in  the  shells  ?  Feeding  oatmeal  to 
chicks,  brooders,  and  a  novel  invention,  are 
also  given  below.  Mr.  "Purvis"  says: 

A  friend  told  in'e  that  he  killed  a  lot  of 
chicks  by  putting  insect  powder  on  the  hen 
to  kill  the  lice.  She  had  been  sitting  about 
ten  days,  and  while  two  other  hens  sitting 
on  eggs  from  the  same  pen  batched  well 
the  one  powdered  did  not  hatch  a  chick.  I 
tried  it  on  one  of  my  hens,  and  the  eggs, 
though  well  started,  stopped  right  there, 
rotted  and  I  begin  to  believe  there  is  some- 
thing in  it. 

I  have  feed  my  chicks  on  oatmeal  largely 
this  season,  having  gotten  an  opportunity 
to  buy  it  at  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  di- 
rect from  the  mills,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
very  best  thing  I  have  ever  fed. 

A  writer  iu  the  June  Poultry  Keeper 
says  it  is  useless  to  try  to  get  chicks  to  go 
up  steps  to  get  into  a  brooder,  and  argues 
that  a  hen  does  not  sic  on  top  of  a  fence  to 
hover  her  chicks.  1  have  for  five  years, 
used  a  brooder  that  the  floor  is  a  foot  from 
the  ground  and  I  have  never  had  the  least 
trouhle  in  getting  the  chick  to  go  in  from 
the  tirst  day.  When  first  put  in  they  do 
not  all  go  up  the  bridge,  but  in  two  hours 
every  one  of  them  knows  the  way.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  a  hundred  such  brooders  in 
my  immediate  neighborhood,  and  very  few 
of  us  have  any  use  for  a  low  down  brooder. 
In  the  elevated  brooder  the  lamp  is  under 
the  floor  and  this  keeps  the  floor  warm  and 
prevents  dampness,  and  the  chicks  do  bet- 
ter than  they  would  if  they  were  on  the 
ground. 

I  have  invented  a  first  class  drinking 
fountain  for  chicks.    Il  is  si.nply  a  basin 


filled  with  pebbles  as  lasge  as  a  pigeons 
egg.  The  water  is  poured  in  among  the 
pebbles  and  the  chicks  drink  from  the  cage 
or  if  they  prefer  get  on  the  top  and  drink, 
standing  on  the  pebbles  and  not  getting  at 
all  wet.  This  is  cheap,  easily  cleaned  and 
can  be  made  by  any  one. 

The  hint  given  above,  in  regard  *o  insect 
powder  killing  chicks  in  the  shells  is 
worthy  of  attention.  We  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  any  of  the  readers  who  may 
have  had  experience  also.  Now  is  the  time 
to  try  it. 

HEAD  LICE  EVERY  TIME. 

Although  the  sign — "Look  out  for  the 
locomotive" — is  repeated  in  nearly  every 
issue,  in  the  shape  of  "Lo.)k  out  for  lice," 
yet  dozens  of  letters  come,  all  desiring  to 
be  answered  by  mail,  simply  because  read- 
ers do  not  read  the  facts  given  until  the 
trouhle  comes.  A  lady,  who  does  not  de- 
sire her  name  given,  writes: 

It  would  seem  as  if  any  one  could  get  all 
the  information  necessary  for  the  raising  of 
chickens  from  the  POULTRY  Keeper,  out 
1  find  so  much  that  is  confusing. 

My  first  chickens  always  do  finely,  but  I 
lose  so  many  of  the  later  ones.  They  will 
be  doing  finely  for  a  week  or  so,  and  I  lien 
they  commence  to  go,  stand  around  listless, 
don't  care  to  eat,  some  times  with  full  crops 
and  don't  seem  to  think  life  is  worth  living. 
1  have  fed  at  tirst,  bread  with  milk  to  drink 
and  later  cracked  wheat  cooked,  whole 
wheat,  some  potatoes,  water  cress,  and  oc- 
casionally some  meat,  with  all  the  milk 
they  will  drink. 

1  keep  i  hem  in  a  house  but  they  can  go 
out  as  they  please,  without  hens,  wit  h  hot 
water  cans  in  boxes  to  run  into  during  the 
day,  and  in  boxes  or  baskets  at  night.  Is 
there  anything  I  could  use  from  the  start 
in  their  feed  or  drinking  water  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition,  for  they  always 
are  nice  in  the  start.  If  I  did  not  have  the 
same  trouble  every  year  I  should  think  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  breeding  stock,  but  as 
it  is  I  suppose  it  must  be  in  the  feeding. 
I  think  it  is  from  overeating,  weak 
digestive  apparatus,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  to  prevent  it.  1  am  discouraged 
and  have  about  decided  to  stop  trying,  but 
I  would  like  to  raise  some  of  ibis  year's 
hatching  if  possible. 

If  you  will  answer  this  by  mail  it  will 
save  time,  but  if  you  do  not  care  to  do  so 
please  do  not  publish  letter  when  answer- 
ing in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  any  lice. 

All  of  the  above  means  that  she  found  no 
lice — the  little  mites — yet  lice  were  doing 
the  mischief,  on  the  heads,  a  few  drops  of 
sweet  oil,  well  rubbed  on,being  the  remedy. 
The  letter  above  gives  the  symptoms.  It 
is  as  easy  (and  easier)  to  raise  late  chicks 
as  to  raise  those  that  are  early,  if  readers 
will  look  for  the  head  lice.  Remember  the 
watchword  for  summer — look  for  the  large 
head  lice. 

OVERFEEDING  OR  LICE. 

When  one  loses  a  lot  of  chicks  and  fowls 
every  year  there  must  be  a  cause.  Mr.  W. 
R.  Bloom,  Klemme,  Iowa,  states  bis  ease 
as  follows: 

A  large  number  of  my  hens  and  all  cocks 
are  dying.  The  first  I  notice  on  them  th<*7 
begin  sitting  around  by  themselves,  and 
their  combs  fiegin  to  fade,  which  get  nearly 
white  before  they  die.  I  have  a  good  warm 
house  for  them,  keep  it  cleaned  and  white- 
washed, and  have  plenty  of  fresh  water  all 
the  time.  For  feed  I  ha  ^e  meat  scraps  and 
every  kind  of  grain  which  they  pick  up 
around  my  warehouse  and  corn  cribs.  I 
have  raised  chickens  for  threeyearsand  lose 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  every  year. 

In  the  present  case — look  for  lice — either 
the  mites  or  the  large  head  lice.  If  your 
hens  can  get  all  they  wish  around  a  ware- 
house they  are  also  probably  too  fat,  being 
overfed,  but  the  symptoms  given  are  those 
lice. 

 •  

MAKING  THE  HEN  LAY. 

It  is  the  perfect  food  that  produces  an 
egg,  because  the  egg  is  composed  i^a  variety 
of  substances.  Grain  is  rich  in  starch  and 
fat,  but  deficient  in  flesh-forming  and  bone- 
forming  substances.  In  the  food,  these 
substances  are  scarce,  and  the  hen  i- com- 
pelled to  eat  a  large  amount  of  starchy 
food  in  order  to  derive  the  minerals  and 
flesh-formers,  and  in  so  doing  tin-  excess  of 
Starch  is  converted  into  fat,  a  condition  not 
desirable.  Fortunately  we  can  give  her,  in 
a  direct  manner,  the  mineral  and  flesh-form- 
ing materials  so  necessary  for  her  purpose: 
in  a  concentrated  form,  and  in  the  shape  of 
cltl' foods  composed  of  the  very  materials 
that  arc  identical  witli  those  composing  the 
egg  itself,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  of 
grain  required  and  producing  the  eggs  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  from  excessive  feed- 
ing When  this  is  done,  the  hen — the  egg 
machine — has  the  complete  raw  material, 
and  there  will  be  no  cloggieg,  but  the  eggss 
will  result  as  a  natural  consequence  of  a 
fulfillment  of  her  mission. 
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A  RECORD  OF  THIRTEEN  HEMS. 

Mr.  B.  DeForest,  Fort  Howard,  Wis., 
sends  us  a  record  of  his  thirteen  White 
Leghorn  pullets,  and  gives  the  number  of 
eggs  layed  for  each  day.  He  also  bought 
some  scored  birds,  and  compared  them 
with  his  own.    He  says: 

"  The  following  is  the  record  of  my 
thirteen  White  Leghorn  pullets,  hatched 
May  and  June,  1892.  They  begau  laying 
October  11th,  and  did  quite  well  all  the 
winter.  The  record,  by  days,  for  April  and 
May,  is  as  follows : 
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Tou  will  see  by  this  that  the  thirteen 
pullets  layed  633  eggs  in  the  two  months, 
or  about  4S%  eggs  each,  which  is  pretty 
good,  T  think,  considering  the  fact  that  they 
were  in  a  yard  only  10x30  feet,  over  half  the 
time.  This  spring  I  bought  a  breeding  pen 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  paid  a  high 
price  for  them,  the  pullets  scoring  92  to  93)^ 
points,  but  how  different  they  layed  from 
my  Leghorns.  The  five  Plymouth  Bock 
pullets  layed  only  112  eggs  up  to  date.  I 
received  them  April  6th,  anu  they  have  had 
a  large  grass  run.  This  shows  that  some 
people  Dreed  for  scores,  and  not  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  The  latter,  in  my  mind,  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  keep  up  the  poultry 
interests  of  this  country.  I  tell  you  we 
need  more  breeds  that  will  lay  eggs.  We 
have  plenty  that  will  furnish  meat  now. 
There  are  hundreds  of  so-called  poultry- 
men  hunting  around  everywhere  for  some 
old  mongrel,  to  boom  and  make  dishonest 
money  on,  and  this  very  thing  is  doing 
more  to  hurt  the  poultry  business  than 
anything  else." 

The  record  is  a  good  one,  and  we  endorse 
all  that  he  says  in  regard  to  scores.  He 
ases  pure-b^ed  fowls,  as  every  poultryman 
should  do,  but  he  believes  plenty  of  eggs 
will  pay  better  than  perfect  combs  and  toes. 
If  scoring  gave  the  truth  there  might  be 
lomething  in  it,  but  as  it  indicates  only 
what  may  be  erroneously  jotted  down  with 
i  pencil  it  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  a 
fowl.  What  the  people  desire  is  the  breeds 
that  score  up  high  on  eggs. 


R0SE-C0MB  MIN0RCAS. 

Mr.  Northup  having  replied  to  Mr. 
Theo.  Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  latter 
jenlieman  claims  the  privilege  of  a  few 
words  on  the  subject,  and  we  give  his  letter 
oelow : 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Northup  in  the  June  Poul- 
try Keeper  does  me  injustice  by  quoting 
part  of  a  confidential  letter  written  him  at 
his  request,  and  as  a  fellow  fancier  I  have 
concluded  to  reply.  In  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Northup  I  said  that  my  Rose-comb  Minor- 
cas  were  descendants  Irom  a  cockerel  with 
a  rose-comb  hatched  from  eggs  produced  by 
Single-comb  Minorcas.  This  stock,  in  the 
hands  of  a  relative,  and  an  old  fancier1  in 
England,  was  bred  pure  for  years.  Is  it  not 
as  possible  to  produce  a  Rose-comb  cockerel 
as  a  split-comb  pullet,  as  Mr.  Northrop 
claims  to  have  originated  his  in  that  way. 
About  the  same  time  I  did  originate  a  strain 
of  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  by  careful 
and  scientific  mating,  in  order  that  I  might 
have  English  and  American  blood  to  use 
without  inbreeding.  There  are  other  Rose- 
eomb  Minorca  breeders,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Northup  claims  to  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  in  free  America.  Mr.  A.  E.  Wal- 
ton has  bred  Rose-comb  Minorcas  for  years, 
'that  he  has  good  stock  lam  well  assured, 
having  one  of  his  male  birds  in  my  breed- 
ing yards  now,  which  is  a  pure  Rose-comb 
Black  Minorca.  I  dare  say  that  I  have  done 
as  much  to  improve  thoroughbred  poultry  as 
Mr.  Northup,  and  as  to  my  being  reliable 
any  one  who  cares  to  do  so  can  refer  to  any 
of  the  banks  or  business  men  of  this  city. 

We  will  state  that  we  have  not  bad  a 
single  complaint  from  any  customer  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  he  has  sold  a  great  many 


Rose-Comb  Minorcas.  His  reliability  can. 
not  be  questioned.  He  is  Secretary  of  the 
Kentucky  Poultry  Association. 
|  iWe  will  state,  also,  that  whenever  we 
open  our  columns  to  permit  of  allusions  to 
breeds  owned  by  any  of  ths  breeders  it 
always  leads  to  a  discussion,  and  not  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  breed  but  of  the  reliability 
of  the  breeder,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  worth  of  the  breed  at  all.  We  do 
not  wish  the  columns  of  this  paper  used 
for  any  purpose  but  to  educate  readers. 


MRS.   MELLETTE  AND  OUR  ALFALFA. 

That  excellent  lady  and  gifted  writer, 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mellette,  of  Harris,  Colorado, 
reminds  us  that  we  made  several  recom- 
mendations in  the  Poultry  Keeper  re- 
cently that  do  not  correspond  with  former 
issues.  She  is  correct,  as  an  article  from 
another  paper  was  given  no  credit,  through 
mistake.  In  the  Midland  Poultry  Journal 
she  says : 

"As  to  green  feed  Colorado  has  the  advan- 
tage over  many  other  states  in  her  alfalfa, 
and  a  better  feed  could  not  grow.  The 
writer  once  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  to 
P.  H.  Jacobs  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  a  pound 
ol  alfalfa  seed.  The  last  I  heard  of  it  the 
gentleman  reported  it  '  up  as  thick  as  hair 
on  a  dog's  back.'  How  is  it  now  Brother 
Jacobs  ?  Could  the  alfalfa  stand  your 
New  Jersey  winters  or  has  it  been  dead 
long  ago  ?  " 

We  will  state  that  the  alfalfa  seed  ger- 
minated, came  up  all  over  the  ground,  but 
we  found  that  it  should  have  been  planted 
in  rows,  and  cultivated,  as  the  weeds 
crowded  it  out.  The  season  was  also  dry, 
and  the  soil  too  warm.  We  intend  to  try 
another  experiment,  however,  though  we 
doubt  if  it  will  succeed  in  Southern  New 
Jersey. 

CUREING  FISH  AND  CORN  FODDER. 

It  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  some  to  be 
able  to  secure  fish  and  food  for  poultry, 
and  if  the  fish  can  be  preserved  without 
salt  quite  a  lot  of  material  can  be  stored. 
A  reader  in  Boston  asks: 

I  noticed  in  one  of  your  papers  a  receipt 
for  cureing  fish  for  winter  use  for  p  ultry. 
Can  you  give  any  other  recipe  ?  Salt-water 
fish  are  very  plentiful  near  my  place.  Can 
you  also  give  me  a  recipe  for  curing  con- 
fodder  ? 

Ave  will  state  that  in  our  last  issue  (July ) 
we  gave  full  information  under  the  heading 
of  the  "Sulphur  Process."  So  far  as  cureing 
corn  fodder  is  concerned  (for  poultry)  pull 
the  blades  off  the  stocks  when  the  ears  are 
glazed,  and  befi  re  the  corn  ears  are  dry. 
The  blades  are  fastened  together  in  small 
bundles,  cure  in  the  sun  by  hanging  them 
on  the  stalks,  kept  under  cover  at  the  barn, 
and  when  wanted  for  use  are  cut  very  fine 
and  scalded. 


RED  CAPS. 

Trying  to  claim  too  much  only  injures  a 
breed..  It  is  now  too  well  understood  to 
receive  the  consideration  of  even  a  novice. 
A  writer  at  Centreville,  Iowa,  sends  the 
following: 

Is  this  description,  taken  from  a  \>ou\- 
try  catalogue,  correct  ?  "The  Red  Caps  are 
noted  for  their  wonderful  egg-producing 
qualities,  laying  a  fine,  large  egg,  and  a  lot 
of  them,  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  the  Leghorn  family.  Being  large  in  size 
they  excel  the  Leghorn  for  market.  Meat 
tender,  juicy,  and  finely  flavored,  and  for 
beauty  they  are  simply  grand.  Standard 
weight  for  cocks  seven  and  one-half  pounds, 
hens  six  and  one-half  pounds.  They  are 
the  great  English  layers." 

The  above  is  nearly  correct  so  far  as  lay- 
ing is  concerned,  but  the  table  qualities  are 
something  not  claimed.  They  are  not  as 
hardy  as  the  Leghorns,  and  do  not  thrive  as 
well  in  vvi  iter. 


DEFORMED  CHICKS. 

From  Winnipeg  comes  an  inquiry  in  re- 
gard to  deformed  chicks,  Mr.  A.  F.  Preston, 
of  that  city,  sending  us  the  following  letter, 
which  calls  attention  to  a  very  frequent 
occurrence: 

"We  have  the  hot-water  incubator,  and 
in  the  first  hatch  the  chicks'  feet  seemed  to 
be  weak,  and  they  could  not  .straighten 
their  toes.  A  great  many  were  too  weak 
to  get  out  of  their  shells." 

It  is  due  to  several  causes,  but  usually 
too  high  a  temperature  when  the  toes  are 
crooked,  but  if  weak  and  not  thrifty  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  it  denotes  heat  may 
have  been  low.  We  could  not  well  answer 
the  inquiry  unless  the  details  of  hatching 
were  given. 


HOW  MUCH  CAFITAL. 

An  Indiana  correspondent  asks  us  a  few 
questions  which  some  others  would  wish  to 
have  answered.   He  says : 

1.  How  much  capital  is  required  to 
make  chicken  raising  a  business,  so  that  a 
man  can  make  as  much  as  a  common 
laborer?  2.  bow  much  ground  is  neces- 
sary? 3.  How  many  hens?  I  have  an  acre 
of  woodland ;  would  that  amount  to  any- 
thing? 

Estimating  a  laborer  as  earning  §500  a 
year,  he  will  require  500  hens,  the  cost  of 
which,  at  fifty  cents  each,  would  be  §250. 
The  poultry  house  would  cost  at  least 
$250,  and  the  food  at  least  §250. 
It ,  would  require  §1,000  to  begin.  The 
proper  plan  is  to  begin  with  a  few  and  in- 
crease each  year.  The  writer  of  the  above 
would  fail,  as  his  questions  show  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  manage.  An  acre 
should  accommodate  not  over  200  hens — 
100  would  be  nearer  the  number.  The 
wood  land  will  answer  if  minks  are  ab- 
sent. 

MOULTING  HENS. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  advice  on  feeding 
moulting  hens,  and  the  inquiry  below,  from 
Mr.  R.  C.  Knapp,  Greenville,  Pa.,  is 
timely.    He  writes: 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper  an  article 
something  like  this,  "Hens  That  are  not 
brought  to  laying  in  six  weeks  from  the 
time  moulting  commmences  are  not  prop- 
erly fed."  What  can  I  feed  my  one  year 
old  laying  hens  to  bring  them  through  that 
period,  and  to  laying  in  above  time ;  or  the 
shortest  possible  time?  Long  live  the 
Poultry'  Keeper,  the  best  poultry  paper 
out. 

First,  keep  moulting  hens  free  from  lice. 
Feed  a  variety,  which  means  green  food, 
some  grain,  and  especially  bone  and  meat. 
If  they  have  a  range  give  only  one  meal  a 
day,  which  should  be  wheat,  with  meat 
and  bone  the  next  day,  a  pound  of  meat 
to  a  dozen  hens.  Twice  a  week,  during 
dry  weather,  for  a  dozen  hens,  add  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphur  to  their  food  in  some 
manner. 

WHEW!  !  ! 

Here  is  a  modest  proposition,  and  one  that 
we  could  not  possibly  entertain  under  any 
circumstances.  «It  is  from  Lansing,  Mich.: 

I  saw  a  sample  of  your  paper.  I  am 
not  a  subscriber  but  will  take  the  paper  a 
year  if  you  will  inform  me  how  to  make 
money  in  poultry. 

We  cannot  do  it.  The  price  is  too  low. 
Tou  only  promise  for  a  year,  and  out  of  the 
fifty  cents  we  may  not  make  ten  cents  profit 
Then,  again,  it  is  not  fair.  You  should  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  line  and  not  try  to  crowd 
in  at  the  head.  If  we  should  inform  you 
how  we  fear  that  you  might  send  it  to  some 
poultry  paper,  and  have  the  " how"  pub- 
lished, which  would  cause  all  the  poultry 
papers  to  cease,  for  the  "how"  being  known 
there  would  be  no  further  use  for  them. 
Fifty  cents  on  promise,  with  expenses  de- 
ducted, will  not  bribe  us.  You  must  learn 
and  you  must  read  to  learn.  We  might 
aid  that  if  we  informed  you  how  we  doubt 
if  you  would  even  then  understand.  You 
must  pull  at  the  oars  yourself,  and  prac- 
tice. 

MUST  EGGS  REST. 

Some  time  ago  the  theory  was  launched 
out  by  some  one  who  had  it  "in  his  mind  " 
that  eggs  should  rest  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  arrival  from  the  breeder,  before  plac- 
ing them  under  a  hen.  A  reader  who 
bought  eggs  from  a  breeder  writes  us  as 
follows : 

Is  it  necessary  that  eggs  be  allowed  to 
rest  for  twenty-four  hours  after  being  re- 
ceived from  a  distance  before  they  are  set? 
I  got  100  eggs  from  a  dealer,  arid  though 
the  hens  set  very  faithfully  and  everything 
seemed  favorable  for  a  good  hatch,  I  got 
only  tw7enty  seven  chicks.  The  dealer 
claims  that  if  I  set  them  as  soon  as  received 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
poor  hatch.   Is  this  true? 

It  is  all  nonsense.  There  is  no  vacuum 
in  an  egg,  and  the  contents  cannot  shake. 
If  they  do  not  rest  in  the  nest  then  we  are 
unable  to  explain  any  better  method  of 
"resting."  We  have  taken  eggs  from  a 
box,  placed  some  under  hens  immediately, 
and  also  "rested'"  some.  We  noticed  no 
difference  in  the  hatch.  "Resting"  has 
served  as  a  pretext  for  some  to  explain 
poor  hatches,  and  that  is  about  all  there  is 
in  it.  The  proposition  on  its  face  is  ridicu- 
lous, for  when  an  earg  has  to  rest,  to  allow 
the  contents  to  re-adjust,  such  an  egg  will 
become  rotten.  Once  the  contents  are  dis- 
arranged there  can  be  no  re-arrangement. 


CASES  FOR  CONSIDERATION. 

A  reader  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  s- 
letter  which  records  cases— chicks  and  » 
hen— that  are  somewhat  out  of  the  regulai. 
routine  of  every  day  occurrences.  He  says: 

Dear  Sir.— I  would  be  gratified  for  a 
little  information.  I  have  just  had  a  hen 
come  off  with  ten  chicks,  eight  of  which  be- 
ing splendid.  One,  however,  had  no  skin 
or  feathers  on  top  of  head  when  hatched, 
and  kept  drawing  its  head  backward  until 
it  would  fall  over  backwards  on  its  back. 
The  other  was  blind  when  hatched,  and  had 
what  appeared  to  be  a  scab  on  each  eyeball, 
completely  covering  the  ball  of  the  eve 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Both  chicks,  otherwise  appeared  to  be 
healthy.  Two  friends  of  mine  have  each 
been  troubled  with  a  hen  which  sat  s  time 
and  then  refused  to  sit.  but  would  slar*l  on 
the  nest.  They  had  sat  about  ten  days. 
Can  you  give  us  any  light  in  the  columns  of 
your  valued  paper  ? 

We  are  unable  to  account  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  chicks,  as  the  difficulties  may 
be  due  to  malformation,  oi  some  condition 
of  the  parents.  The  refusal  of  the  hen  to- 
sit  on  the  eggs  is  not  unusual,  as  lice,  a  sore- 
on  the  body,  a  bruise,  or  even  pain  in  the 
limbs  when  sitting  may  cause  her  to  stand 
on  the  nest. 


PLUMS  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Fred  Grundy  has  the  following  to  offer- 
in  the  Rural  New  Iwvfcer.relative  to  plums- 
grown,  in  the  poultry  yard  bv  a  Mr.  Bur- 
ton : 

"  The  plum  trees  in  our  poultry  vard 
yield  a  fine  crop  most  every  year."  They 
are  troubled  but  very  little  by  the  curculio.. 
Not  a  weed  or  spear  of  grass  grows  among 
them.  The  birds  kill  the  grass,  and  such 
coarse  weeds  as  they  avoid  are  cut  off  with, 
a  hoe,  so  the  ground  is  perfectly  bare. 
After  the  trees  have  bloomed.  I  go  among: 
them  two  or  three  mornings  each  week, 
with  a  little  wheat  in  my  pocket  and  a 
mallet  in  my  hand.  At  that  time  the  fowls 
are  very  hungry  and  naturally  at  my  feet 
and  all  around  me.  With  the  '  mallet  I 
strike  the  stub  of  a  branch— which  has  been, 
previously  sawed  off  for  that  purpose,— a 
sharp  blow,  and  at  the  same  time  scatter  a. 
few  grains  of  wheat  on  the  ground  under 
the  tree.  The  fowls  tumble  over  each  other 
to  get  the  grain,  and  every  bug,  beetle  and 
worm  that  falls  goes  into  their  crops  with 
it.  I  do  this  very  early  in  the  morning 
while  the  beetles, worms  and  bugs  are  chilly 
and  off  their  guard,  and  while  doing  it  wear 
a  slicker  to  keep  from  being  drowned  in 
dew.  The  plums  are  very  fine  and  better 
than  any  large  fruit  we  grow. 

Apple  trees  do  well  in  the  poultry  yard 
and  yield  excellent  crops.  I  have  seen 
them  fairly  loaded  with  fine  fruit  when 
those  in  the  orchard  were  bearing  nothing 
to  speak  of.  They  should  be  trained  rather- 
high — not  less  than  five  feet— and  the  fowls 
prevented  from  using  them  for  perches  by 
having  the  flights  of  one  wing  cut  of.  With 
a  pair  of  strong,  sharp  scissors  the  wings  of' 
a  large  flock  can  be  pruned  in  a  short  time,, 
and  if  done  in  the  spring,  will  stay  done 
until  after  moulting  in  the  fall. 

I  have  also  grown  some  splendid  Kit- 
tanning  blackberries  in  the  poultry  yard. 
The  canes  grow  six  to  eight  feet  long,  and 
most  ofthem  were  trained  along  the  feuces.. 
Those|away  from  the  fence  were  cut  back  to 
four  feet.  The  fowls  never  trouble  the 
berries  until  they  begin  to  turn  red,  and 
then  they  were  shui,  out  and  kept  out  until 
the  fruit  was  gathered.  The  berries  were 
very  large,  luscious  and  sweet — simply  im- 
mense ! " 


OUGHT  TO  RAISE  DUCKS. 

Judge  Jeff  Pollard  issued  a  landlord's- 
summons  recently,  sworn  out  by  Thomas 
McDonough  against  C.  F.  Spice,  asking  for 
one  month's  rent  and  possession  of  the 
premises,  No.  4221  Blaine  avenue,  at  Tower 
Grove  Station,  occupied  by  Spice.  McDon- 
ough said  that  he  rented  the  house,  for  pos- 
session of  which  he  had  instituted  suit,  to 
Spice  for  §16  per  month.  Upon  taking  pos- 
session of  the  premises  Spice  placed  in  the 
cellar  a  large  incubator  for  hatching  chick- 
ens, which  he  claimed  cost  him  §150,  and 
put  600  eggs  in  the  incubator.  He  alleges 
that  they  were  about  to  be  hatched  out 
when  the  terrible  rainfall  of  a  few  days  ago 
flooded  the  streets  in  front  of  the  premises, 
the  sewer  refused  to  carry  the  water  off  as 
rapidly  as  necessary,  and  the  water  in  the 
pipes  that  connect  with  the  sewer  in  the 
cellar  backed  up,  flooding  the  cellar  with 
water  over  three  feet  in  depth,  ruining  the 
eggs  in  the  incubator  and  damaging  it  con- 
siderably. When  Spice's  rent  became  due 
he  wanted  McDonough  to  pay  for  the  eggs 
and  the  damage  sustained  by  their  loss,  as- 
they  were  about  to  hatch,  as  well  as  the 
damage  done  the  incubator.  This  McDon- 
ough refused  to  do,  claiming  that  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  the  water  destroyed  the  eggs 
and  damaged  the  incubator:  that  he  did  not 
rent  the  house  to  Spice  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. Spice  then  refused  to  pay  the  rent,, 
and  stated  that  he  would  enter  suit  for  the 
amount  of  damages  sustained  by  him  against 
McDonough.  [Ipon  the  refusal  of  Spice  to 
pay  his  rent  McDonough  entered  suit.  Mc- 
Donough says  a  number  of  the  little  chick- 
ens that  had  been  hatched  out  would  not 
have  been  drowned  hafl  Spice  been  raising 
ducks  instead  of  chickens,  and  he  advised! 
Spiee  when  raising  fowls  in  a  cellar  to  raist 
ducks  and  thereby  lessen  the  chances  of  los* 
bv  water.—  tit.  Louis  Ttenublic. 
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ABOUT  PIGEONS. 

The  American  Poultry  Advocate  pub- 
lishes the  following  suggestions  onpigeous. 

Peas  make  a  good  feed  for  pigeons  at  any 
time. 

Do  not  let  your  pigeous  hang  around  the 
house. 

Have  your  loft  clean  and  it  will  repay  you 
ten-fold. 

My  advice  to  a  beginner  is  to  commence 
-on  a  small  scale.  nu 

Odd  birds  are  always  quarreling;  sepa- 
rate at  once. 

Arrange  your  quarters  so  that  if  neces- 
sary they  can  be  confined. 

When  "making  new  nest  boxes  have  them 
large  enough  so  that  the  pigeous  can  turn 
around  in  t  hem. 

Remember  it  does  not  cost  anymore  to 
keep  blooded  than  mongrels. 

Remember  last  month  was  the  time  for 
pigeons  to  mate  for  the  season. 

Keep  your  loft  well  ventilated.  You 
need  not  fear  that  your  birds  will  catch 
■cold. 

If  you  are  compelled  to  confine  your 
hirds"  use  wire  netting  for  fenc  ng.  It  is 
the  best. 

Always  have  a  clean  place  to  feed  from, 
and  do  not  throw  your  feed  on  the  dirty 
floor. 

Sprinkle  a  little  pulverized  charcoal  into 
your  feed  once  a  week,  it  pur  ties  the 
blood. 

So  far  at  possible  keep  only  even  pairs. 
Separate  vour  odd  birds  from  the  main 
flock. 

The  Horning  pigeon  .will  live  to  be  fifteen 
_years  old  if  given  good  care  a:id  nice  clean 
quarters. 

Young  turbits  are  a  very  handsome  bird 
to  look  upon  when  pereli.3.i  upjn  the  roof 
of  a  house  or  barn. 

Do  not  keep  too  many  in  a  flock.  Divide 
them  off  in  separate  quarters.  They  will 
•do  better  and  keep  healthy. 

Teed  your  short-faced  birds  on  a  hard 
floor  providing  it  is  clean,  as  it  will  give 
.growth  to  their  beaks  wonderfully. 

Many  shart-favoreel  pigeons  will  die  in 
the  shell  if  not  assisted  out,  their  beaks 
being  too  short  to  pierce  the  shells. 

Pigeon  eggs  hatch  in  from  sixteen  to 
-eighteen  days.  A  pair  will  be  hatched  in 
every  month,  except  February. 

Have  your  loft  so  arranged  as  to  give 
plenty  "of  exercise  rather  than  to  allow 
them  "to  remain  in  a  close  loft.  They  will 
thrive  better. 

Squabs  are  ready  for  market  at  the  age  of 
four  to  six  weeks.  Raising  squabs  for 
market,  if  attended  to  properly,  is  a  very 
profitable  business. 

A  good  remedy  for  blood  feathers  is  mix- 
ing flour  of  sulphur  with  butter,  and  give 
a  small  pill  about  the  size  of  a  pea  a  few 
times  in  meals  until  they  molt. 

Your  birds  should  have  access  to  a  bath, 
-about  twice  a  week,  but  on  such  days  when 
they  can  get  in  the  sun  to  dry  off  their 
plumage  before  night  comes. 

Have  your  loft  arranged  so  as  to  give 
your  pigeons  all  the  room  possible.  Let 
them  have  a  basin  of  water  to  lathe  in  and 
some  sunlight  to  stand  in  and  dry  off. 

Always  have  a  good  supply  of  fiesh 
water  in  your  loft,  but  do  not  let  your 
pigeons  bathe  in  it.  Also  have  your  ves- 
sels clean;  if  they  are  unclean  it  generally 
brings  on  disease. 

When  you  have  got  a  good  breed  hang 
to  it.  Don't  be  led  astray  by  the 
boom  of  the  day  which  you  read  of.  They 
appear  and  disappear, "  but  hang  to  your 
good  breed  and  do  not  let  go. 

By  giving  your  pigeons  good  care,  good 
quarters,  good  feed,  you  will  be  able  to 
keep  your  pigeons  tame,  and  they  will 
always  stay  around  home.  Iu  the  country 
is  the  best  place  to  keep  pigeons,  on  ac- 
-count  that  there  is  no  danger  of  their  stray- 
ing away,  but  in  the  cities  pigeons  often 
stray  away  and  cannot  find  their  way 
home. 

In  starting  out  as  a  breeder,  always  get 
the  best  stock;  then  you  will  obtain  prices 
like  the  prices  you  paid  for  them,  if  you 
wish  to  sell  a  few.  Good  birds  cannot  be 
had  for  less  than  $5  each,  and  sometimes 
more,  if  very  superior  in  points  near  the 
standard.  If  you  follow  the  above  you 
will  be  a  successful  breeder.  Keep  your 
name  before  the  public  and  it  will  not  fail. 

If  you  are  lacking  in  patience,  I  advise 
you  not  to  try  breeding  short-faces ;  you 
will  not  meet  with  success.  The  large 
number  of  varieties  of  pigeons  now  bred 
make  a  choice  equal  to  every  one  who 
wants  to  keep  a  flock  of  pigeons  for  amuse- 
ment or  for  profit ;  but  there  are  a  very 
few  varieties  that  will  score  high.  The 
short-faces  is  one  of  them  ;  iu  my  judgment, 
the  queen  of  the  land. 


POULTRY  AND  PET  STOCK  COMPANY. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Company,  of  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio.  It  is 
the  first  poultry  organization  ever  incorpor- 
ated in  the  State,  and  will  make  an  effort 
to  come  to  the  front  with  the  best  exhibi- 
tion in  the  second  week  in  January,  J.894. 

The  following  directors  have  been  elected 
by  the  company:  J.  J.  Fleck,  G.  E.  Ilalt- 
erman,  Jeremiah  Rex,  Thomas  Rex, 
Thomas  Falkner,  S.  "\V.  Rohrbaeker,  D.  S. 
Killer  aud  D.  J.  Stalter.  The  Board  of 
Directors  have  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers :  Uon .  D.  J.  Stalter,  President ;  G.  E. 
.Halterman,  Vice-president;  D.  S.  Billcr, 
-Secretary,  aud  J.  J.  Fleck,  Treasurer. 


THE  GREAT  SHOW  AT  NARRAGANSETT 
PARK. 

Narragansett  Park,  the  site  of  Rhode 
Island's  State  Fair,  h  is  this  year  been  the 
scene  of  extensive  improvements.  These 
buildings,  which  are  used  only  once  a  year, 
would  impress  a  visitor  with  their  magni- 
tude. Since  the  people  of  New  England 
last  centered  there,  over  16,000  feet  of  roof 
space  has  been  built,  connecting  all  the  ex- 
hibition buildings,  and  making  one  of  the 
largest  roof  spaces  for  exhibition  purposes 
in  this  country. 

This  Association  has  been  admitted  into 
membership  in  the  American  Kennel  Club, 
and  this  year  are  making  a  special  effort  to 
increase  the  kennel  interests.  A  new  build- 
ing, 180  by  90  feet,  has  been  erected,  and 
will  be  used  especially  for  the  Bench  Show 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair 
in  September.  As  $2,500  has  been  offered 
in  premiums,  and  with  the  entrance  fee  at 
one  dollar,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  make  this  show  one  of  the  great 
Bench  Shows  of  America.  A  strong  feature 
of  the  Fair  will  be  the  Poultry  Department. 
It  will  be  held  in  a  building  155  by  00  feet, 
which  will  be  solely  used  for  the  purpose, 
aud  $2,000  will  be  given  in  premiums  at  this 
show  with  no  entry  fee  charged.  Two 
new  Departments,  "Food  and  Domestic 
Science  and  Public  School  Work,  have  been 
added . 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Fair,  manufacturers 
and  merchants  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  and  sell  their  products  and  stock  in 
trade,  upon  a  plan  fashioned  after  the  Mer- 
chants' Display  in  the  Mechanics'  Fair  at 
Boston.  A  building  160  by  50  feet  lighted 
by  electricity  and  supplied  with  gas  and 
running  water,  will  be  exclusively  used. 
The  interior  will  be  painted  and  decorated, 
and  attractive  booths  will  be  erected  by  the 
A  ssociation. 

'Hie  Horticultural  Show  will  be  held  in  a 
building  160  by  40  feet.  The  premiums 
given  for  this  show  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased, and  it  is  [intended  to  have  a  floral 
exhibit  of  great  magnitude 

The  Premium  List  has  been  revised,  en- 
larged, and  improved,  and  will  be  the  most 
com  plete  ever  issued.  Plans  for  there-or- 
ganization of  departments  have  been  per- 
fected, and  important  changes  made  for  the 
better  display  of  articles  exhibited.  The 
premiums  have  been  greatly  increased,  and 
over  200  additions  have  beeu  made  to  the 
list. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  will  be  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Park  the  exhibition  will  be 
kept  open  evenings.  A  double  line  of  elec- 
tric cars  will  run  direct  to  the  grounds  in 
addition  to  the  present  line  of  steam  cars 
over  the  New  York  and  New  England  Rail- 
road. 

This  is  a  great  year  for  Poultry  Men  as 
the  Poultry  Industry  is  renewing  an  in- 
creased attention  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  bulk  of  the  population  is 
exercising  more  industry,  economy,  and 
good  management  in  their  daily  life,  and 
thus  are  awakening  to  the  greater  necessity 
of  poultry  and  egg  produce.  The  demand 
is  steadily  increasing,  aud  as  a  result  almost 
innumerable  small,  profitless  farms  and 
tracts  of  suburban  land  have  been  con- 
verted into  bustling,  thrifty  poultry  farms 
and  yards.  The  Poultry  Industry  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  pursuits  in  the  world 
and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  only  in  its  infancy. 
Its  future  looks  bright  indeed.  Poultry 
men  as  a  result  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
perfect  the  varieties  of  poultry  needed  for 
the  several  purposes  for  which  they  are 
wanted.  To  this  end  Poultry  Shows  are 
held  throughout  all  sections  of  "the  country 
where  poulterers  can  come  together  and  at 
the  same  time  gain  inspiration  and  profit 
from  the  fruits  of  each  others'  labors. 

This  year,  in  connection  with  the  Rhode 
Island  State  Fair,  September  18th  to  22d, 
a  Poultry  Show  will  be  held.  A  building 
155  by  60  feet  has  been  built  for  this  show, 
having  galleries  twelve  feet  wide,  and  will 
be  solely  used  for  that  purpose.  It  has  a 
monitor  roof,  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
and  portends  for  the  comfort  of  exhibitors 
as  well  as  exhibits.  Over  $2,000  in  pre- 
miums are  offered.and  no  entry  fee  is  charged 
for  birds  in  competition.  Free  feed  and 
free  care  will  be  provided.  The  prizes  will 
be  open  to  the  world  for  competition,  and 
the  management  of  the  Show  confidently 
expect  that  the  poultry  men  and  farmers 
will  respond,  and  send  in  their  birds  in 
great  numbers.  There  is  a  strong  Poultry 
Show  Committee,  with  Mr.  Harmon  S. 
Babcock  as  chairman.  The  judges  who 
have  been  chosen  are  men  whose  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  prominence  will  render  them 
acceptable  to  the  exhibitors.  The  exhibits 
promised  indicate  a  great  show  of  very  tine 
birds,  and  if  the  support  is  received,  which 
should  be  given,  undoubtedly  the  Poultry 
Industry  of  America  will  receive  an  impe- 
tus of  great  moment. 


SOFT  FEEDING. 

Opinions  differ  greatly  as  regards  what  is 
the  best  food  for  poultry.  Some  people 
swear  by  soft  foods  of  various  kinds, 
whereas  others  patronize  a  grain  diet  alone. 
All  sorts  of  mealy  doughs,  however,  are  * 
wholesome  food  for  poultry,  and  result  in 
producing  more  eggs  than  feeding  a  whole 
grain  diet  pure  and  simple.  The  ideal  diet 
for  poultry  should  be  neither  too  much  sof  t 
nor  too  much  hard,  but  just  the  happy  me- 
dium. Severalpeople  feed  soft  foods  alone 
in  every  possible  form — with  and  without 
pepper,  with  and  without  pot  l!quor,  with 


and  without  grease.  Experiments  made 
with  such  feeding  suddenly  and  gradually 
in  all  weathers  proved  unfavorable  in  every 
instance.  Several  good  birds  died  of  diar- 
rhoea induced  by  such  feed,  whilst  the 
others  suffered  greatly  from  sicknesses  of 
various  kinds.  A  prominent  continental 
breeder's  opinion  on  soft  feeding  is  this: 
— "  My  experience  in  soft  feeding  is  just 
the  same,  and  I  am  convinced  that  fow  ls 
cannot  do  without  hard  food.  Where  much 
soft  food  is  given  unhealthiness  generally 
reigns.  Of  course  a  soft  meal  now  and  l  hen 
is  of  great  advantage."  A  change  of  diet  is 
also  essential  to  good  condition — charcoal, 
burnt  bones,  sand,  a  little  salt,  while  onions 
cabbage,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  are  all  good 
for  health,  and.  hence,  lead  to  egg  produc- 
tion. All  kinds  of  poultry  are  also  very 
fond  of  milk,  and  it  appears  to  make  no  dif- 
ference to  them  if  it  is  sour,  thick,  or  clob- 
bered. The  waste  from  cheese-rooms  or 
buttermilk  from  the  churn  is  excellent 
food,  especially  if  mixed  with  an  occasional 
meal  feed.  To  make  hens  lay  wel  feed  as 
follows:  Put  two  or  more  quarts  of  water 
into  a  kettle  and  one  large  seed  pepper,  and 
boil;  now  stir  in  coarse  Indian  meal  till 
thick ;  cook  this  one  hour,  and  feed  hot. 
Horse-radish  may  be  chopped  fine  and 
stirred  in,  with  the  result  that  you  will  get 
eggs  daily,  instead  of  none,  perhaps,  before 
feeding.  Many  people  complain  that  their 
hens  won't  lay;  to  such  we  recommend 
cooked  feeds,  fed  hot,  especially  good  egg- 
bringers  being  boiled  apple  skins  seasoned 
with  red  pepper,  or  boiled  potatoes  spiced 
with  horse-radish.  Corn  or  wheat  fed 
alone  tend  to  lay  on  fat  and  keep  egg  bas- 
kets empty.  A  spoonful  of  sulphur  stirred 
in  With  cooked  foods  is  a  good  thing  for 
hens ;  it  frees  them  from  vermin  and  gives 
tone  to  the  system.  Some  people  object  to 
the  giving  of  sulphur.  These  I  would  re- 
mind that  sulphur  is  largely  present  in  the 
feathers  and  the  eggs  of  fowls,  and  where 
birds  are  kept  in  confined  spaces,  it  only 
seems  reasonable  that  a  certain  amount  of 
sulphur  should  be  given  them  occasionally. 
Of  course  it  is  not  required  if  cabbage- 
leaves,  or  some  other  sulphur-containing 
food,  is  given.  Lime  should  also  be  given 
as  a  solution  in  water. — Feathered  World, 
Ewjlund. 


WEIGHTS  AND  PRICES. 

The  market  for  some  kinds  of  poultry  is 
such  that  while  a  large  supply  may  be  on 
hand  and  sales  slow,  yet  high  prices  are  ob- 
tained for  other  grades.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  closely  observed 
the  markets  during  past  years,  so  as  to 
make  a  comparison,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  very  early  in  the  spring,  about  Febru- 
ary or  March,  consumers  prefer  a  chick  that 
does  not  exceed  one  pound  in  weight,  and 
as  the  season  begins  to  open,  the  weights 
increase.  The  highest  prices  (the  month  of 
May)  are  when  broilers  weigh  a  pound  aud 
a  half  each. 

Following  the  progress  of  weights  and 
prices,  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  of  prices, 
but  the  weights  are  increased  at  the  same 
time  in  a  manner  to  keep  the  chicks  at  a 
somewhat  uniform  sum,  so  far  as  the  total 
amount  received  is  concerned.  T.  at  is,  if  a 
chick  weighing  a  pound  aud  a  half  sells  at 
forty  cents  per  pound — a  total  of  sixty  cents 
— the  chick  weighing  two  pounds  will  sell 
for  thirty  cents  per  pound,  which  is  also  a 
total  of  sixty  cents.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  this  is  exact,  but  it  is  about  the  rela- 
tive proportion,  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  in 
making  estimates  of  weights  and  prices  for 
chicks. 

There  is  a  limit  to  weights.  The  buyers 
accept  three-pound  chicks  at  twenty  cents 
per  pound,  but  as  soon  as  large  chicks  ap- 
pear matured  and  reach  a  stage  of  growth 
when  it  is  difficult  to  classify  them,  the 
prices  paid  are  the  same  as  for  adults.  For 
instance,  a  cockerel  that  has  developed  too 
much  comb  and  wattles  will  sell  as  an 
"  old  rooster,"  and  instead  of  twenty  cents 
per  pound  being  obtained,  he  will  bring 
about  six  cents  per  pound.  Of  course  the 
one  price  gives  a  profit,  while  the  other 
causes  a  loss,  and  this  may  happen  by  keep- 
ing a  chick  but  two  or  three  weeks  longer 
than  it  should  be  retained  after  it  is  well 
grown.  Just  when  to  sell  so  as  to  secure 
the  largest  profit  is  important  to  know, 
and  it  is  well  to  watch  the  young  stock. 
The  best  way  to  manage  is  to  sell  all  young 
fowls  so  as  not  to  have  any  of  them  exceed 
three  pounds  each.—  Mirror. 


TOO  MUCH  WEIGHT. 

It  is  probably  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  have  laying  hens  so  improved  as 
to  gain  weight  with  each  improvement. 
Weight  and  egg  production  should  be  sep- 
arated, just  as  in  the  case  with  the  beef 
breeds  and  milk  producers  of  cattle.  The 
greater  the  size  and  weight,  the  more  slug- 
gish and  less  active  the  bird,  and  the  greater 
the  cost  of  keep,  while  the  number  of  eggs 
will  not  be  increased.  The  Brahmas, 
Cochins  and  Plymouth  Bocks  can  be  made 
to  attain  very  heavy  weights,  when  fed  for 
that  object,  but  they  would  really  be  more 
serviceable  if  of  medium  size.  Oil  the  mar- 
ket stalls  the  medium-sized  carcass  is  al- 
ways preferred,  and  it  is  safe  to  a  -srrt,  that 
as  the  weights  increase  the  production  of 
eggs  decreases,  though  individual  large 
liens  often  prove  to  be  excellent  layers. 
Some  birds  are  really  heavier  than  they  ap- 
pear, which  indicates  that  they  have  been 
improved  in  the  direction  of  (able  poulirj 
rather  than  in  producing  eggs.  The  Indian 
Games  are  an  example  of  tins  class,  and  the 
Plymouth  Rock  is  gradually  becoming  of 
the  same  condition. 


It  is  not,  extraordinary  for  males  of  tin 
Plymouth  Rock  breed  to  weigh  twelve 
pounds,  while  Brahmas  have  reached  four- 
teen pounds  or  more,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  such  large  breeds  de -troy ing  all 
advantages  gained  by  t  e  weight.  There 
is  always  some  Sacrifice-in  obtaining  weight 
We  lose  early  maturity,  the  propensity  tc 
forage,  and  entail  disease  by  overfeeding 
We  have  never  yet  seen  very  large  birds 
tha  win-  profitable.  It  takes  too  muck 
feed  and  time  to  produce  them.  When 
breeds  are  being  unproved  the  size  should 
not  be  a  first  consideration.  Hardiuess  and 
activity  are  more  essential  than  size.  The 
Leghorn  is  small,  but  it  is  unexcelled  for 
producing  eggs,  and  is  also  a  tine  market 
fowl,  despite  all  that  may  be  stated  to  the 
contrary.  The  tVndeuev  to  pri«»lueo  great, 
mammoth  birds  is  simply  to  obtain  some- 
thing more  ornamental  than  useful.  A 
Brahma  male  should  really  not  exceed  ten 
pounds  weight,  and  a  Plymouth  Rock  eight 
pounds,  which  is  sufficient  size  for  any 
breed  if  the  hens  are  to  prove  active  and 
prolific. 


INCREASING  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

Although  but  little  food  should  be  given 
in  summer,  yetthe  hens  can  be  fed  with  ad- 
vantage if  the  feeding  of  fat  substances  or 
starchy  foods  is  avoided.  It  requires  care- 
ful judgment  in  feeding  such  foods  as  corn, 
wheat  or  oats  in  summer,  as  they  contain 
too  much  starch,  aud  may  cause  the  bens 
to  become  too  fat.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  give  food  to  the  hens,  let  it  be  pulverized 
bones  or  lean  meat.  The  difficulty  with 
lean  meat  is  that  of  procuring  it.  There 
is,  however,  on  the  market,  and  for  sale  in 
nearly  all  towns,  the  ground  meat  of  the 
rendering  establishments.  It  is  first 
cooked,  subjected  to  superheated  steam, 
and  pressed  until  all  the  fat  is  removed.  It 
contains  a  proportion  of  the  bone,  and  also 
of  the  solid  portions  of  the  men:,  but  it 
also  loses  some  of  its  nitrogen  during  the 
process  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

When  feeding  ground  meat,  it  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  to  till  an  empty  cigar  box 
with  it  and  place  it  where  I  he  ben-  eaa  help 

themselves.  This  will  be  all  t he  food  that 
they  will  require  if  they  are  on  a  range,  and 
they  will  not  eat  too  much  of  it  if  grass  and 
other  foods  are  plentiful,  while  the  re-ult 
in  eggs  will  be  satisfactory.  Another 
method  of  promoting  egg  production  is  to 
give  the  hens  a  liberal  allowance  of  linseed- 
meal  three  times  a  week.  -V  tablespoonful 
to  each  ben,  mixed  with  bran,  moistened, 
will  prove  valuable  in  r  -gu lating  I  he  bowels 
and  in  assisting  the  hens  to  pro\  id  -  egg  ma- 
terial, bat  care  umst  be  used  at  a  1 1  times 
not  to  make  the  hens  fat.  Correct  feeding 
cannot  be  imparted  to  any  one,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  observation  of  the  flock,  each  per- 
son regulating  bis  method  according  to  the 
circumstances. 


TOBACCO  FOR  GAPES. 

Colonel  F.  J.  Curtis  writes  to  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  that  he  has  cured  all  his 
chickens  of  the  gapes  by  nuking  them  in- 
hale tobacco  smoke,  lie  says:  "The treat- 
ment has  done  them  no  harm,  and  the 
trouble  of  smoking  is  but  little,  if  it  is 
done  when  they  are  in  the  coop.  It  takes 
but  a  moment  to  put  them  in  a  basket,  and 
five  minutes  is  as  long  as  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  inhalation  of  smoke,  and 
not  so  long  if  it  is  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce stupor.  As  soon  us  u  chick  is  stupi- 
tied,  it  should  be  taken  from  the  basket 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  when  it  will  re- 
vive. Our  chickens  were  nearly  dead  with 
the  gapes  when  first  treated,  but  got  bet- 
ter with  each  treatment,  and  were  cured 
after  the  seventh." 

If  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  above 
treatment  seven  times,  we  should  think  it 
quite  troublesome.  Our  ow  n  plan  is  much 
easier,  and  so  far,  has  proved  very  effica- 
cious. Catch  each  little  sufferer,  and 
when  he  opens  his  little  bill  by  way  of  pro- 
test, drop  a  lump  of  camphor  as  large  as  can 
be  swallowed  with  ease.  When  the  dis- 
ease had  been  allowed  to  run  wc  were 
obliged  to  repeat  the  dose. 


FUMIGATING  FOR  LICE. 

Sulphur  destroys  everything  that  con- 
tains life.  No  living  creature  can  exist  in 
the  presence  of  the  sulphurous,  acid  gas  if 
in  a  closed  room.  It  is  useless  to  fumigate, 
however,  unless  all  the  cracks  in  the  poul- 
try house  are  closed,  and  the  fumes  of  the 
sulphur  are  confined.  The  gas  is  much 
heavier  than  the  air.  and  though  it  rises 
when  warm,  finally  sinks,  and  penetrates 
into  every  hole  in  the  floor;  hence,  there  is 
no  escape  for  liceor  rats.  Vermin  live  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  seeking  the  places  that 
protect  them  ;  hence,  w  hen  attempting  to 
rid  a  house  of  lice  the  fact  must  be  kept  in 
\  iew  that  something  must  be  done  to  reach 
I  hose  parts  not  on  the  surface  of  the  walls. 
To  fumigate  a  house,  melt  some  sulphur 
and  draw  a  lump-wick  through  the  melted 
sulphur  (first  saturating  the  wick  with 
coal-oil.)     Then  light  the  wick,  and  the 

sulphur  will  bum.  The  reason  sulphur 
eoase-s  to  burn  is  (but  il  melts  ami  -mothers 
tic  flame.  A  better  plan  is  to  sprinkle 
half  a  pound  of  sulphur  on  red  hot  sheet- 
iron  (supported  on  bricks),  with  an  oil 
lamp  under  the  iron ;  but  one  musl  get  out- 
side quicklv,  or  the  result  may  be  fatal. 
The  large  lice  may  be  destroyed  hv  trreasina 
the  heads  and  necks  of  the  hens  w  ith  melted 
lard. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEP! 


AUOT 


THE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  were  produced  in 
1849,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.  He  gave  this  name  to  a  very  extra 
breed  of  fowls  which  he  produced  by  cross- 
ing- a  cockerel  of  Bay  lie's  importation  of 
Cochin-Chinas  with  a'hen,  a  cross  between 
the  fawn  colored  Dorking,  the  Great  Malay 
and  the  wild  India.  Her  weight  was  six 
pounds  seven  ounces.  Prom  the  above  we 
find  that  Plymouth  Bocks  are  half  Cochin- 
China.,  one-quarter  fawn  colored  Dorking, 
one-eighth  great  Malay  and  one-eighth  wild 
India,  having  five  primitive  bloods,  Shang- 
hai, Malay,  Game,  Turkish  and  India,  trace- 
able by  referring  to  the  history  of  those 
breeds  and  their  crosses  respectively.  They 
were  large  cockerels  measuring  from 
thirty-two  to  thirty-five  inches  in  height 
and  weighing  ten  pounds  and  over ;  pullets 
from  six  and' one-half  to  seven  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  pullets  commenced  laying 
when  lour  mouths  old,  thus  proving  them- 
selves very  superior  layers.  Their  eggs 
were  of  medium  size,  rich  and  reddish 
brown  in  color.  Their  plumage  was  rich 
and  variegated;  the  cockerels  usually  red 
or  speckled,  and  the  pullets  darkish  brown. 
They  were  very  tine  fleshe'd  and  easily  fit 
for  the  table.  Their  legs  were  very  large 
and  usually  blue  or  green,  but  occasionally 
yeMow  or  white,  generally  halving  five  toes 
upon  each  foot,  and  some  had  feath  rs  on 
their  legs.  They  had  large  skigle  combs, 
short  tails  and  small  wings.  There  was  the 
same  uniformity  in  size  and  general  appear- 
ance, at  the  same  age  of  the  chickens,  as  in 
those  of  the  pure  bl'oods  or  primary  races. 
They  were  sold  in  a  limited  way  through 
New  England  and  western  New  York. 

We  see  from  this  what  the  Plymouth 
Bock  was  in  the  days  gone  by ;  in  short  they 
vver«  mixed  and  resembled  nothing  in 
particular;  some  had  blue,  green,  white  or 
yellow  legs,  some  feathered  legs ;  still  they 
were  an  excellent  general  purpose  fowl, 
large,  early  layers,  etc.  "We  would  not 
think  much  now  of  a  man's  Plymouth 
Bocks  if  he  were  to  show  us  such  speci- 
mens. 

We  are  very  proud  when  one  comes  to 
look  over  our  yard  of  Plymouths,  to  show 
them  large  clearly  barred  hens  and  pullets 
weighing  from  seven  and  onfe-half  to  nine 
pounds  apiece,  mated  to  fine  large  male 
birds  fully  up  to  the  standard  in  weight, 
plumage,  perfectly  clear  blue  and  white, 
barred  to  tbe  skin,  yellow  legs,  not  a  yellow 
cast,  and  yellow  bills.  It  is  hard  to  get  all 
these  requirements,  but  it  can  be  done  if 
one  takes  pains  with  his  stock.  I  eaunot 
see  what  is  the  use  of  having  standard 
weight  for  our  different  varieties  and  not 
keeping  them  up  to  that  weight  and  over 
if  possible.  Some  breeders  are  over-looking 
weight  and  go  for  barring  altogether,  be- 
cause they  can  go  to  the  Shows  and  win  the 
prizes  on  plumage  alone,  which  I  think  is 
very  unjust.  A  biri  below  the  standard  in 
weight-  bears  a  very  serious  defect,  and  if 
we  all  bred  that  way  we  would  soon  have 
nothing  but  bantams. 

At  a  recent  show  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  the  pen  that  won  first  prize  was 
headed  by  a  cockerel,  and  not  a  young  one 
either,  but  was  as  large  as  he  ever  would 
be;  he  would  not  weigh  seven  pounds,  and 
was  a  bantam  for  a  Plymouth  Bock,  but  he 
won  on  plumage  alone.  Then  we  walked 
over  to  the  open  classes  and  you  could  pick 
out  this  same  man's  stock  simply  because 
they  were  positively  bantams  for  Plym- 
ouths, but  had  tbe  plumage. 

Now  if  we  have  a  standard  we  should 
work  up  to  that  weight,  and  a  bird  not  com- 
ing up  to  that  should  be  disqualified,  then 
we  would  do  away  with  these  bantams.  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  this  will  soon  come  to 
pass,  and  if- it  does  not,-*his  small  stuff  will 
be  spreading  over  the  country,  constantly 
doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  as  far  as  size 
goes.  Even  Mr.  Bennett  with  his  so-called 
Plymouths  was  very  proud  of  their  size, 
and  we  in  this  late  day  should  not  lose 
sight  of  this  most  important  feature.— Cor. 
Western  Farmer. 


TO  PREPARE  FEATHERS  FOR  USE. 

In  every  farmer's  family,  or  wherever 
poultry  is  kept,  it  is  of  consequence  to  save 
the  feathers  of  all  the  fowls  for  stuffing 
pillows,  sofa  cushions  and  the  like,  even  if 
it  is  not  deemed  worth  while  to  sell  them. 
Of  course,  geese  and  d«ck  feathers  being 
much  more  valuable  than  any  others,  will 
always  be  preserved  with  care ;  but  downy 
feathers  of  hens  and  turkeys  serve  a  very 

food  purpose,  and  unless  you  wish  to  make 
listers  of  the  tail  and  wing  feathers,  the 
soft,  feathery  portions  of  these  may  be 
stripped  off  the  quill  aild  added  to  the  rest. 
Unless  your  flock  is  large  it  will  take  some 
time  to  secure  enough  feathers  to  stuff  even 
a  cushion;  and  as  they  are  gathered  from 
time  to  time,  they  must  be  put  into  whole 
cotton  bags,  tied  closely  so  that  no  moth- 
millers  can  enter,  and  placed  for  a  short 
time  in  a  warm  oven,  to  dry  thoroughly. 
If  you  sometimes,  for  family  use,  and  for 
speed  ami  convenience,  scald  your  hens  be- 
fore picking,  tbe  feathers  can  be  dried  in  a 
tin  pan,  in  a  moderately  warm  stove  oven, 
and  added  to  the  rest.  Be  sure  that  no  bits 
of  skin  or  flesh  adhere  to  the  feathers,  as  it 
gives  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  with 
difficulty  removed.  FeathsJrs  thus  saved 
and  prepared  answer  very  well  for  under 
pillows  and  bolsters,  and  are  quite  nice 
enough  for  chair  and  sofa-cushions. 

An  ingenious  person  can  manufacture, 
forborne  use,  feather  dusters  fully  equal 


to  those  that  are  hawked  about  the  streets, 
in  shape  or  size  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  the  huge  b'ridal  favors,  or  nosegays, 
which  English  people  burden  themselves 
wiih,  and  which  o«r  own  people  are  aping 
largely.  For  dusters,  look  among  the  cast- 
offs  in  the  attic  for  old  parasol  handles  t  hat 
are  carved,  polished,  inlaid  and  what  not. 
Remove>them  from  the  useless  skeletons, 
drive  a  short  nail  through  the  bpush  end 
and  Tie  to  it  a  strong  linen-twine,  with  one 
end  eight  inches  and  the  other  about  two 
yards  long;  arrange  a  row  of  turkey  tail 
and  soft  wing  feathers  around  the  stick  and 
wind  them  close  with  the  long  string;  so 
proceed,  finishing  with  the  short  downy 
feathers.  Then  have  ready  some  melted 
resin,  with  which  to  cover  the  string 
(which  should  be  tied  to  the  short  end  se- 
curely), and  over  the  quill  part  of  all  the 
feathers.  A  sheath  of  colored  kid  or  broad- 
cloth should  be  fastened  over  the  end  of  the 
feathers,  and  you  have'thus  an  ornamental 
and  useful  article  at  little  or  no  cost. — 
Poultry  World. 


breeding  purposes  especially.  Save  every 
egg  from  her,  and  let  the  other  hens  hatch 
them.  A  hen  will  produce  fifty  choice  pul- 
lets in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
more  later  on,  provided  Lyjr  eggs  are  used 
fur  incubation  only.  In  this  way  the  pro- 
lificacy of  a  flock  may  be  increased,  and'es- 
pecially  if  Hie  choicest  pullets  are  retained 
in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the  test  of  the 
pullets  should  not  be  from  their  appsar- 
ance  only,  but  they  should  be  judged  by  the 
work  they  perform  in  fifliug  the  egg  basket. 


PROLIFICACY  OF  FOWLi. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  point,  in 
raising  poultry  tlhit  is  perhaps  not  thor- 
oughly understood  by  some  readers,  and 
that  is  the  fact  tbait.in  aiming  to  secure  a 
"  general  purpose "  breed  you  really  get 
nothing  at  all. 

To  present  the  matter  plainly,  let  us  take 
the  Leghorn,  a  breed  that  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  for  laying.  It  is  an  egg-pro- 
ducer in  the  truest  "sense,  and  yet  it  has 
its  faults.  It  can  fly  over  the  highest  fence 
and  does  not  grow  very  large.  Now,  let 
us  look  at  the  Brahma,  which  is  just  the 
opposite  of  the  Leghorn,  except  that  the 
Brahma  hens  are  good  layers  if  properly 
managed.  The  Brahma  cannot  fly  at  all, 
and  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  oeing  con- 
sidered an  excellent  breed  for  market. 

Some  enterprising  farmer  will  endeavor 
to  combine  the  qualities  of  the  Leghorn  and 
Brahma  by  "crossing  them.  What  is  the 
result?  Simply  mongrels,  for  the  off- 
spring will  be  able  to  fly,  and  they  will  not 
be  equal  to  either  parent  is  any  respect. 
The  uniformity  "of  the  flocks  will  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  the  tendency  will  be  on 


QlliCK  PROFITS. 

To  secure  the  greatest  profit,  the  aim 
should  be  to  shorten  the  time  of  growth  as 
much  as  possible,  as  the  quicker  a  fowl 
reaches  the  marketable  age  the  less  the 
labor  and  smaller  the  cost.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  duck  will  consume  twice  as 
much  food  as  a  chicken  and  is,  apparently, 
n  ore  expensive  to  keep,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  aduek  also  grows  twice  as  fast 
as  a  chicken,  the  cost  "to  produce  a  pound  of 
meat  on  a  duck  is  no  greater  than  for  other 
poultry.  Profits  are  not  made  by  feeding 
fowls  after  they  should  no  longer  be  re- 
tained. "When  fattening  fowls.thej;  should 
be  weighed  every  two  or  three  days',  and  as 
soon  as  they  show  no  increase  in  weight 
they  should  be  marketed.  There  are"busi- 
ness  methods  in  poultry  .raising  as  in  all 
other  pursuits,  and  the  largest  profits  are 
made  when  business  methods  are  practiced. 
It  should  be  the  rule  to  keep  nothing  that 
does  not  pay,  and  when  a,  chick  is  hatched 
it  should  be  pushed  right  on,  so  as  to  get  it 
into  market"*iu  the  shortest  possible  time. 


Ij^or  Salo.—  Trio  Black  Minnreas,  one  B  P.  Rock 
1  cock.  Fine  birds.* Write,  Ed.  Hart,  Owego,  N.Y. 


F 


or  R;»Je.— S.  C.  "W.  L.,  half  price  if  taken  this 
inomli -prize  winners.  Jes^e  LoVell,  Lewistuwn,  111. 


ucnho  I.  Games.  Frayne,  Champion  and  Agitator 
strains.    Cir.   T.  O.  Hopkins,  Haminanshurg,  O. 
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S'.  C.  B.  and  W.  vearlinff  Leghorn  hens  for 
sale.    T.  F.  ALDEKFER,  HarleysvillcPa. 


uestroyeu  aim  lue  me  wuueiiuj  win  oe  on     (m  r»-f\ buys  2  Im.  Excelsior  Incubators.  200  ana  too 
the  dow^n  grade  instead  of  improvement.     dpOUegS-        A.  J.  BRIDGES  O1  Fallon,  ill. 
The  object  in  crossing  is  supposed  to  give  '-  -j — ■  ;  


greater  hardiness,  as  the  "new  blood"' will 
be  a-n  advantage.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  pro- 
cure "  new  blood  "  by  breeding  pure  breeds 
as  by  crossing.  If  the  breeders  of  Jersey 
cat/tie  should  attempt  to  secure  size  and 
hardiness,  with  larger  yields  of  milk,  by 
crossing  with  the  Holsteins,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  Jerseys  would  soon  be 
extinct,  and  yet  this  is  just  what  results 
with  poultry  when  two  breeds  are  used  for 
crossing. 

To  secure  greater  prolificacy  keep  the 
birds  pure^  and  select  the  eggs  for  hatching 
from  the  most  prolific  hens.  If  possible, 
aim  to  use  a  male  that  is  the  son  of  a  pro- 
lific hen.  In  this  manuer,  by  careful  selec- 
tion, the  number  of  eggs  will  be  increased 
each  year,  and  if  the  "new  blood"  is  neces- 
sary, aim  to  get  it  from  a  flock  of  prolific 
fowls.  Never  attempt  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  by  any  methsd  of  crossing. 
It  has  been  tried  hundreds  of  times,  and 
always  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
flocks. 


ELGIAN  HARF star  sale.  Full  par.  Riven.  Ad- 
dress      A.  H- Wliituiore,  Hamnionton,  N.J. 


SJMiYIER  FOOD. 


If  the  hens  must  be  fed  on  anything  at 
all  it  should  be  on  lean  meat.  It  is  better 
to  feed  nothing,  and  let  the  hens  pick  up 
all  they  can  from  the  range,  which  gives 
them  a  variety  and  keeps  them  in  exercise, 
but  when  the  hens  do  not  lay,  a  mess  of 
cooked  lean  meat,  once  a  day,  will  often 
start  them  to  laying  when  everything  else 
fails.  Hens  will  not  lay  after  they  begin 
to  moult,but  as  long  as  they  are  not  moult- 
ing they  should  be  laying,  as  there  is  no 
season  of  the  year  so  favorable  to  egg  pro- 
duction as  the  summer. 

When  the  hens  are  not  laying  during 
summer,  there  is  something  wrong,  It 
may  be  that  they  are  too  fat,  or  that  lice 
are  annoying  them.  It  may  happen  that 
even  on  the  range  there  is  not  a  sufficiency, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
majority  of  those  who  feed  their  hens  give 
nothing  but  grain,  and  in  so  doing  they 
soon  get  the  hens  out  of  the  favorable  con- 
dition for  laying  by  making  them  too  fat. 

The  best  summer  foods  are  meat,  milk 
and  grass.  The  hens  can  secure  all  the 
green  food  they  wish  if  they  are  at  large, 
and  also  seeds  and  insects,  and  if  supplied 
with  skim-milk  they  will  need  no  other  food 
as  long  as  they  are  laying;  but  should  the 
supply  of  eggs  fall  off,  give  lean  meat.  Cut 
off  every  portion  of  the  fat  from  the  meat, 
and  use  only  that  which  is  lean.  A  pound 
of  meat  will  be  sufficient  for  sixteen  hens, 
or  an  ounce  for  each  hen.  "When  the  hens 
cease  laying  it  would  be  well  to  first  exam- 
ine for  lice,  as  that  is  where  most  of  the 
difficulties  begin,  for  when  the  hens  are 
kept  clear  of  lice  they  will  usually  give 
good  results  oi  themselves. 


For  Sale.— Poultry  riant,   twenty  miles  from 
Cliicaito.   In  full  operation.   1,000  chicks.  Ad- 
dress F.  HOUSHOLDEIt,  Western  Springs,  111. 

White  Fowls.   Stock  for  sale,  cheap.   "W.  Polish, 
W".  Cochins,  W.  Leghorns,  bred  from  prize 
winners    Cir.  free.   Geo.  A.  Ffiedrichs,  Ede,  Pa. 

"VTorthnp's  Blsifli  Minorea.  Catalogue,  free, 
_IM  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.    Geo.  H.  NURffHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  BEAHMAS. 

Heavy  winners  at  BloommBton.  111.,  Dec.  1392,  and 
Indianapolis.  End  ,  .Tan  1893.   Stock  for  sale. 

ALFRED  neYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

HOWELL'S  LEGHORNS. 

400  White  and  Brown  Youngsters  ready  lor  fall  and 
winter  shows  and  next  year's  breeding. 
V.  E.  IIOWKLL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

I71F.FI>  31  UKDOCK'S  CIIAIWPIOJT  EGG 
1  FOOI»  to  your  chickens.  Et  cures  Cholera  and 
prevents  common  diseases.  Every  can  guaranteed  or 
money  paid  lor  food  refunded.  This  food  has  not 
failed  in  a  slnele  Cholera  vard  sines  it  was  put  on  the 
market.  1  pound  can,  30c:  2  pound  can,  50c;  10 
pound  lots.  S2.C0.  Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 
J  W.  MIIRDOCK,  laluaiet,  Iowa. 


rm-i  r"/~weach  for  yearling  hens.  $2.C0  each  for 
♦ft  L»0\J  veai-rmgcocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Book 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLKS  RIVER 
rOUlTRY  1MK1MJ,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  be  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducktings,  and  young  Turkeys:  it  has 
no  equal.  Being  thoroughly  cooked  it  is  more 
easily  digested,  and  cannot  clog  and  impair  Che  di- 
gestion of  the  young  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  It 
is  invaluable  for  Laying  Hens,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  into  Show  condition.  Samples  Post' Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  voyage.  Spratts 
Patent  Dag  Cakes,  the  Original  English  Dog  an<I 
Poultry  Medicines.  For  particulars  and  prices  a<i. 
T.  Far'rer  Rackham,245  East  SOtUSt.,  New  York,  N.Y 


lip 

J»%  1  ~N  CUB  ATO  RJ§>  .  ' 

NoVaCeNTIjntil  after  you  have  tried  it 

*  Y-£r*            STAMP  FOR   CMAUO&UE  fctC 

lVohCulik 

Inc. Co  Delaware C n v. Oll[X 

breeds  America's  best  PITMOrTH  ROf'KS, 
Barred  anil  Wliife.  W  YAXJ>OTTES. 
Silver  anil  White.  More  pviz.es  awarded  this- 
strain  than  all  others  eoinbiui  d.  Selectfii  Breeding: 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  Of  Amerlca's'greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  MAWKIiVS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


A  PRACTICAL  EVERYDAY 


containing  over  2,500- 
tested  recipes.  320 
pages,  boundln  cloth.  Don't  fail  to-' 


EE' 


the  greatest  novelty  of  the  age.   For  full  particulars- 
address  The  GREAT  AMERICAS  TEA  C<X, 
P.  O.  Box  387.      New  York  City,  Ni  Y-  ) 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

jviththe  i,„„rovea  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple^  Perfect,  Self-Regu. 
XatiTifj.   Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  laTger  per- 
centage of  fertile  "egg&/at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
^_  Hatcher. '  Lowest  priced 
Send  6e.  for    {•    *~  first-clasa  Hatcher  made 
film.  Catalogue,  q  GEO.  II.  ST  AH  L,  Qulncy,llt. 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  tou' should  see  our  new  circular  on  • 

Poultry 
Supplies. 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 

FREE  _  everoffered- 

Johnson  &  Stores, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  219  Market  St.',  Phila.,  V>a. 


llnnilrrils  ot  these  Kone  differs  sold  :m<E 
Kales  iitereasine. 

WHY— They  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  price.  It 
cuts  all  (ireen  Bones  fine  enontrli  for  small 
eliielis.  It  cuts  clear  meat,  veee'lafoles  to  per- 
fection. It  has  an  automatic  feed.  Ittakesina  large 
lrone-lxfl  inches.  It  is  warranted  for  one  yearby 
hand  or  power.  If  yon  can  break  any  part  by  actual 
use  we  furnish  such' parts  free,  during  this  time.  It 
goes  at  a  low  rate  of  freight  as  cutters  are  all  crated. 
Knives  and  cutter-head  all  one  solid  piece  of  chilled- 
steel.  Do  not  buy  a  Btitie  Cutter  until  yon  get  our 
price.  Valuable  testimonials,  etc.  We  will  furnish 
you  a  superior  cutter  at  a  pvice  yod  can  afford  to  pay. 

<  Kir  cutter  was  entered  at  f  ochester,  N  .  Y.,for  ex- 
hibition and  was  very  highly  commended.  It  was 
not  entered  In  time  for  a  premium  and  therefore  did 
not  compete  for  a  premium.  Get  our  circular,  which 
sliows  yon  good  men's  opinion  on  (his  cutter,  by 
actuafl  use. 

WEtSSTEK  &  IIANX11M, 

4'azeriovia,  X.  Y. 


^  "Everjthing  For  The  Poultry  Yard." 


MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

PRICES  GUARANTEED  THE  LOWEST.— Distance  no 
obstacle;  we  equalize  freights   and  Bhip  cueryuhere. 

Our  Breedt:-L.  BRAHUAS.  BUFF  COCHINS.  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS,  LANGSHANS  and  W,.  WYAN DOTTS . 


Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

60  pages,  finelg  illustrated,  fall  of  Information;  It 
telle  all;  tend  for  it  to-dag  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     SALINE,  MICH. 


SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


itaw  Hone  has  hren  proven  hy  analysis  to  contain  every 
pa>t  of  an  egg— White.  Yolk  find  Shell.*  The  lime  of 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  is  for  adult  fowls:  the  Wi^aMs  for  chicks  and  mixing 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 
to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  ino  lbs.  or  more  delivered,, 
freight  paid  at  vour  railmad  station,  atVIress 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH 


HOLD  ON  TO  THE  GOOD. 

If  you  find  among  your  bens  one  that  is 
an  extra  good  layer  and  possesses  many 
other  qualities  desired,  keep  her,  no  matter 
what  breeding  she  may  be.  The  chances 
are,  however,  that  such  a  hen  is  vftjll  bred 
and  from  a  cross  of  good  stock,  though  you 
may  not  know  of  which  particular  breeds 
she  may  have  been  produced.    Keep  her  for 


MANN  S  CELEBRATED  BONE  CUTTERS. 

Awarded  1st  and  ?d  prizes  at  both  Rochester  (Fair)  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
(Poultry  Show)  over  a'l  other  exhibitors.  No  other  bone  cutter  ever  yet  received 
even  a  2d  prize  in  competition  with  it.  Four  silver  and  .Bronze  Medeals,  eight 
Diplomas  and  ten  First  nrizes  received.  Forty-eight  editors  of  such  papers  as 
Farm  Poultry,  Poultry  Kee-pei. etc. .etc. .endorse  it  Its  superiority  is  unquestioned-, 
stamp  roc  illustrated  Catalogue,  free  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

MILFOrtC,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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CPPC     I>nnffs!ians.  Minorca?,  and  Anconas, 
LUUO.     $l.w  per  15;  $5.00  per  45. 

1ND.  GAMES, 
BUFF  LEGHORNS, 

DIDnC     Single,  $3.00  to  id.' 0:  I'air,  $S.OO  to  $15.00; 

oinUo,  vAo,  -7  no  1 1  j25.oo. 
Send  4  ceits  in  stamps  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
gue. 


G.G. 


('KRT.tlX  CTJRE 
F.or  Cholera,  Roup,  atid 
other  diseases  of  poultry 
50c.  per  11>.  5  lbs  for 


t\    is  uivain.ibie  for  young  I  \  y 
I     au«r*rowing  chicks.     '     11  n 
1  •*■  1     fa  v  surb.s.      ti  ioo  lbs.    tJ>  *Jt 


SUKE  SHOT 

Is  death  to  Chicken  Lice 
and  all  insert  life 

25c  per  lb.  5  lbs  for  {1. 


ST.  BERNARDS. 


Sent  by  freight  or  express  on  receipt  of  price.  {Sixteen  cents  extra  per  pound  if  sent  by  mail.) 
Wc  ;isk  you  io  give  these  preparations  a  fair  trial,  and  he  convinced  of  their  superior  merit. 
Every  poultryinan  should  s  mil  two  cent  Stamp  for  circular  giving  particulars. 

F.  A.  MORTIMER, 


(CHOICE  STRAINS.) 


r*tir»s  Fori  saiiE, 

Scud  stamp  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 
MALES,  $20.00  to  $50.03. 
FEMALES,  $15.00  to  $35.00. 


MP.  PECS,  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  334 
.  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.    Broilers  a  specialty. 

VddressTbe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


B 
C 
D 


rpwri Leghorns. — Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
J.  A.  llailey,  nth  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  1'oultrv  put  up  In  liutiap  sacks. 
HAitVEY  SEICb  CO.,  liuffalo,  N.Y. 


K..MIIIV  IV.  KISiG.  Kenr.  i  (inn.,  breeds  ILe 
bent  W  .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W.  1'.  Hocks. 

Ktrt.K  from  prize  winning  11.  Turkeys.  Jos.  W. 
Fleming,  Buckingham,  111.   Stock  after  Sept. 


I~)rize  Wiiliiiegr  I..  It. ,  II.  1*.  It.  and  S.  ('.  W. 
.  I.  stamp.    Win  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


J II.  TERENS  *    SOX.  nixhirot.  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  ami  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   German  and  lop  car  rabbit*. 


WlllTK  fowls, Prizewinners, 92 to97.  Kggs. 
W. Cochins,  $2.50;  W.C.  Vf.  Polish,  *2;  S.C.W. 

Legs.;f(.5v.  Clr.free.  Geo.  A.  Frledrlchs,  Erie,  Pa. 

T>rlze  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
j.    Ducks.   Sn  ck  and  eg£s  fm"  side,  send  for  Cir. 

M.  II.  I.F.IIIY,  Hluoiuiuc  Glen,  Pa. 


13  IT    (iAJIKS     ONLY,    ASSFI.S,  JAPS, 
DlfBY,  srilHVS  AND  DOnS.  Stamp. 
I  I>a:  ROSSITEK,  Ulrani,  Fa.  . 

BEftTTY'S  PIANOS 

Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.J. 

1>OSECOMB  BROWi)  LEGHORNS  a  specialty, 
Yals.i  B.  P.  lb.cks.    Eggs  $1.50  per  l\K..H)per  Si. 
Circular  free.     J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


Tow  Prices.  —  r.zz*  in  small  or  largeqnantities.also 
_J  stock.  S.C.W  .Legs  ami  W.W  vans..  KnappSt.. 
cross  b'dsfoi  br'ls.  li.  ll.  No.xoli,  Elm  St ,  Ithaca,  N.Y 

"Duff  Legs.,  Bn  P.  Uks.,  I.  Gins.,  Bl  Mins.,P.  Rks. 
1  '  Eggs  Si.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month.  Clr.free.  Lewis C.  Heatty,  Washington, N.J. 

HA.  WATTLES.  Rayner  ille.  Kan.  Fitt- 
.  est  I..  W  randol  t  s.  It  r.  Ku«ks  and  11. 
f.  It.  Leghorns  iu  Hi Went.  l-:SUs  82  per  13. 

IilOIIT  BRAHMAS,  KXCLISIVELY. 

i  Felch  and  Williams  Strain .  I 
Kggs*2.u  tor  13.  $3  .so  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
I>.  M  l'OI.l\t.  van  Wert,  Obio. 


D»I  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  Langahans.  This 
J'»  season  I  olfe  ■  the  grandest  lot  of  the  above  breeds 
1  ever  owned.    Prices  reasonable.    Order  now.  W. 
C.  BY  Alt  I),  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

0  ('.  Brown  Leghorns  ami  B.  Plymouth  Seeks. 
Msgs        n  per  15.  express  prepaid.  Address 

1  I  K  ISLAND  POULTBY  CO.,  Island  F.O. 
tbloueli  land  Co.,  Virginia. 

-''V'ars    *•  BENNETT, Sim  man, 
\ji  M.iiuii  tad.  Circular  and  my  photo  free.' 

FISH-SCALE  JEWELRY.  Elegant.artisi- 
lie  and  durable.   = — "=--   *  -~ 


For  pisior  list  send  to 
T  CATHCART,  WASHINGTON, 
D.  »'..  516  3d  STREET,  N.  w.  AOENTS 
WANTED. 


!»IKS.  U  . 


rpbe  Cream  on  lie  Eartb!  R.C.  B.Leg8.,B.P. 
AR'ks,  Sil.  Wyans.,  I'k  Bant.  Nothing  Vint  High 
scoring  birds  in  our  breeding  pens!  Kggs  and  Stock 
In  season.  Cir.   Clarence  L.  Smith.  Lovelarid,  Colo. 

^Tkaore  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  for  sale.  Six 
~r\  f  loomed  house,  barn,  rour  Incubators,  hot  water 

brooder,  2,1  capacity,  ami  eight  fowl  houses.  Price, 

f2,2ue.       Address.  Susan  Peed,  flam monton,  N.  J. 

l^TTFT^  WVAXDOTTF.S. 
A-*  *- ■  K   1  PI.YUUI  TII  KIK'KK. 

EGOS  ¥5.0(1  for  13,  from  prize  winning  birds,  while 
getting,  get  the  best. 

JT.  I>.  WILSON. 

Worcester,  N.  Y . 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from 
all  partsof  (lie  world  as  to  its 
merits  over  all  other  makes.  Large 
book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Address 
A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  i  onn. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  ZitttifiSSMA 

complete  index,  hn  si  no  each,  postpaid.  M  e  have  Vols. 
Z.3.  t  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index,  iu  one  vol- 
uine,fur$2.Mi,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 

Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


TIIF.  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
KRnnd  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR a  machine  fur  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc  with  the 
narhlne  and  recipes  fi  r  special 
lice, 
for 


^l\u?  &  solutions  you  can  exterminate 
^tt^y^    roup,  cholera,  etc.   Send  stamp  ioi 
clr.   F.  Sehwarz,  M'/'g.,  Falrfleld, 

riOW^O  RftiSE  TURKEYS ! 


The  numerous  <liseas  s  that  are  usually  prevalent 
among  very  Young  Turkeys,  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of 

GABY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 
E.  FOV«»ERA  A-  CO.. 
»•    Nortb    William    Street.    Ne«  York. 


rpiie  I'erfeeted  Incnbator .— 200  eggs,  (25.00. 
X  Ilistallmentsor rented.  The  Perfecied  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.   2  cent  stamp  lor  ci'cular. 

II.  I>.  MOCLTON,  rauuton,  Mass 


White  and  Black  Miuorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada.  Stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs  s:i  per  13, 
$jper'2G.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

CT  DCDWaDn  DIIDC  -Largest  dogs  in  the 
Ol.DtnilWnU  rUrO.  woii.i.  A  tew  choice 
mips  for  sale clyap.  Pedigreed  slock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plldflmmon  strains.  P.  II.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.J. 


Fine  exhibition  birds 
and  first-class  bleeding 


W.  &  B.  MINORCAS 

stock  lor  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  fh  season.  Stamp 
for  reply.    W.M.  J.  SCHATJBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizavllle,  tnd.  Br  ler  of 
•  W.  Wvu.  ami  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
4o0  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowds  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matlngs  and  prizes  won. 

r  R.  CjIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Babbits  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.    N'orwalk,  Ohio. 

SP    D     I  CPUnDNC  Best  ninths  and  lobes, 
.  l».  D.    LtUnUnllO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America .  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Biebmond,  V  a. 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  Seeg«aa^ 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  :_■>  and  ■-  Lang- 
8han  fowls  and         f°i'  sale.    Circulars  free. 

W.  PBESSEY,  Ilaimiioiitoii,  V.  J. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents 
Or  stamps 


lim-PAGE 
BOOS 


(IF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J. L.CAMPBELL, Weal  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 


INSTBucTiens  mailed  free 
WM.  H  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CPTC  70  varieties  of  Hie  finest  lot  of  hind  and 
LUUO.  water  fowls  In  the  United  stales.  Fowls 
lor  sale  in  all  varieties.  Send  lor  my  Illustrated  » Lr- 
cular  free,  or  ten  cents  iu  stamps  or  silver  for  my  tine 
Illus.  Cata.  telling  all  about  them  and  how  to  build 
a  beu-house  to  teed  ami  manage  fowls.  Also  Vic- 
toria hogs,  address,    J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavln,  Wis 


EVAPORATING  FRUITi 

[STAH L*S  EXCELSIOR  EVAPORATOR* 

■  Best,  Cheapest  &  Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Cata-I 
llogue  fre».  Address Wm,  statil  Evaporat«rCo.,Onincy,  lll.r 


GRIND 


TOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OysterWliells, 
t»raliam  !•  lour  &  torn,  in  the 

CRHAND  M[LL(1St?'s 

Mrw  IOO  per  ceiic.  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  AUjo  POWER  WTI.T.B  and 
FAK;UI'KE1»  MIl.I.H.  Circularsandtestimonfala 
•Kit  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Eauwn.  Pa. 

jlldlail  (lames.  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.Williams,  Rome  City,  lud. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  state 
In  the  Union.  \\  e  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

J  AMES  RANKIN,  South  Tiaslon,  Mass. 

r|Ur  PUIPlfridC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 

rlliu  l>niL>nCllO  the  following  varieties: 

W  Y \>l>OTTES.  LANUSIIAKS.  LIGHT 
Itlt  »  II  H  AS.  PLYMOI  Til  KOI  KK  HKOWy 
and  WHITE  LEOIIOltNS.  BLACK.  111!  FF 
and  I'  \  11  Till  IX.  E  COCHIN.  Also  PEIil.X 
DUCKS.  W  II.  JOHNSON,  Jarkainnillr, 
Illinois.    Oi^ders  for  i:u^s  noir  Ctool.ed 

CHOICE  STOCK  FORTaLiT 

after  June  1st.  On  account  of  making  a  change  1 
oiler  one-hall  of  my  choicest  breeding  stock  for  sale 
at  just  one-half  their  actual  value,  if  you  want  any 
of  the  finest  of  Biaek  Miuoreas  and  4>olden 
Wynnuoiles  or  Pekin  Uueks.  Part.  C orb- 
ing. Barred  or  White  Boeks.  Write  for 
Itartienlars       EMEBY  S.  0  *  •  4.11. 

I  t  it  a,  N.  Y. 

THE     IIYUBO    SAFETY  LAMP. 

Five  styles  ami  sizes,  lor  all  incubators  and 
brooders.   Alvayssafeand  i*elfsible. 

'  Free  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  other. 
'.Manufactured  by  L.  B.  Osikes.'  Bloottl- 
Ington,  Ind.  Sold  at  Topeka.  Kan.- by 
.1.  P.  Lucas;  ;:t  San  Franeiseo.  Cal..  by  Geo  II. 
Croley,4iC  Sacramento  St.  Send  for  catalogue  with 
testimonials. 


ST.  BERNARDS  AT  STUD. 

Ch  Scottlsll  Leader  fee  $  0;  EboraCUDl,  fee  $40; 
King  Kegeut,  fee  $35. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  AT  STUD. 

Middy,  t25;  Jack  of  Clubs  (SO:  Duke  Oban.  $15; 
Cherry  funcb,  $15.  Illustrated  catalogue  flee. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
Cermantown,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


FABH  POl'LTHY  

and 

POI'LTBY  KEEPER. 


Tlie  Inohest  pottltry  paperson  eartb  are 
....  50  eta. 
...  SOels. 

Wcwill  send  botb.  for  one  year,  for  only  70  ets. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  150  FEET  LONG.  *-' 
12         18  24         30  3G  42  48  60  72  Inch. 

2  Inch  No.  19.  .00  »I.»5  81.*0  82.2.1  82.70  8:8.15  8:t.tiO  SI.SO  Sl.lo  Per  Boll. 
1  Inell  No.  20.       82.00  8X00     81.01)     8.1.041    8<>-00      87. OO    8M.00     810.O0    812.00  Per  Roll. 

i  incli  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound,    liiscount.  0  rolls  5  per  rem,  111  rolls  10  per  ecu  1. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

SPE4TAL  NOTICE.  —  Freight  paid  to  any  It.  It.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  5  or  more  rolls 


1  STAHOARD 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  Hat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
$1.30  per  100  square 
f'--t  with! loating. 
Cips  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrcu 
lar  tree. 

I  A.  F.  SWAN, 

Dty  St.,N.  Y. 


^UATALOCUE/^'' 


POULTRY 
^SUPPUES^ 


Tin  Prairie  State  Watorsl 


Three  First 

etninma  at  the  Great 
w  York  Show,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  February 
March  4th,  1893.    First  Premium.  (25.00  In  gold,  for  best  hatch,  First 
Premium,  J21.00  In  gold,  for  best  Incubator.   First  Premium,  $iu.uu  in  gold, 
for  best  Incubator. 

Selling  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $40  This  is  the  most  wonderful  record  ever 
made,  we  now  have  94  First  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders  53  De- 
plnmas.  Our  machines  are  used  by  the  largest  breeders  iu  the  United  States. 
Address  for  eighty  page  catalogue. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Homer  City,  -  -  -  Penna 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*  pARM^POULTRY  *■ 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Publi§hed"  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  if  as  much  complete,  instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  found  In  any  volume  co.sting  four 
times  the  price  of  Fakm  Poultky  one  year.    rMibaeriptions  ean  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  cither  in  large  or  email  numbers  '{  No  mutter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens  ;  are  they  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  yowr  own  family  ? 
Do  you  eare  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  $2.50  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  FVrm-Poultky.  "  What  has  been  done,  ean  be  done  atain,"  Kemember  the  price;  50  ets.  ona 
year;  six  months  25  cts  ;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.    I.  sj.  JOII  AfcOrV  Ac  CO.,  Uostou,  Mas«. 


$20 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

4S*SoId  lo  farmers  direct.  No  Agents. 
York  Chemical  Works.  York,  Pa. 


XT'/-"!  /~1  C!  for  setting  from  15.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
FA  l"  i  r*1  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas, 
M.  H.  Turkeys  and  Pekin  Iincks,  also  breeder  of 
Hamshiredown  Sheep,  English  lieagles  and  Fox 
Hounds.  A.  Klwyn  Strode,  Box  19.38,  Westchester,  Pa. 

CDflMPIH  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  the 
Ol  UrtUlA,  Pharmacy.    Itoerirke  »V  'Safel, 

inn  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

Fast  .Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smiibtield  St..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  VV.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghoins, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
land  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500Cock'ls,  pairs,  triosand  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  MUJiGElt,  Dekalb,  111. 


ONLY  $!.I0! 


Kit  I 


oi<le«t  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Kstnb- 
li«li<Ml  in  1835. 

The  Poultry  Itnctor.SS  pp.,  12mo, cloth, 50  cents. 

IltiUT  BRAIIMAK  exclusively.  large,slze.  fine 
J  shape,  well  marked,  extra  hackles,  leg  and  toe 
feathers,  reiuarkalde  layers,  almost  non-sitters. 
Always  win  in  strongest  competition.   At  Blooming- 

ton,  Illinois,  Use.  ls'.rl,  1st  on  k.  1st  and  2d 

on  hens.  92>^  ar.d  m  \ ;  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Jan. 
1H9',  1st  on  cock,  92:  1st  and  vd  on  cockerels,  05  and 
94:  1st,  2d  ami  3rd  on  pullets,  95.  94',  andfli)^.  A 
prize  on  every  bird  shown.  Stock  for  sales.  Eggs  in 
tea  on.  ALI'IillD  DOYLE, 

Morgan  Park,  III. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.c.  B  Leghorns, Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Itocks  and  li.  and  s.  c  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
''Ajax."  "Leo,"  "Wliit<»  I*rinrr,"  **Co«ly," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alex a*."  i be  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  ill  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90, won  I  grand  t.«i«i  Spf. 
rialK,  NfirNfMaiid  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  ilidbfi/et  like."  I  guarantee  sat istaction. 
Semi  for  Circular.  .1.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


2.  1st  prize  of 
and  1st  $25  In 

HIE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  fro  ne  machine  In  less  than 

four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  making  lt  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  Iu  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  rail  Ins  of  ao  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  fanners  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines". Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jiih.  Itaitl. in.  South  KsihIoii.  Man.. 


CANNOT  BP. 
EQUALED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)   SOctn 

I'oi'LTKY  KEEPER  (Monthly)  SO  " 

FAKM  and  FIRESinK(Semi-Monthly)  !>0  •* 
MOI»l>I«Si  COOK   ItOOK    50  " 

Total   sa.oo 

All  pent  postpaid  on  receipt. bv  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  JIAS*. 

Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book. 

OVEB  ONE  }1 1  H.I.I  OX  SOLD. 

Most  complete  hook  of  Itskind  ever  published.  Give* 
niea>urei)ji;Jil  of  nil  kinds  of  lumber,  loffs  and  plank, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave 
and  heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity 
of  cisterns,  cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Ask  your 
bookseller  for  it.  or  sent  postpaid  for  ;t5  cents. 

(J.  \V.  FISHER,  liox2a8,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

ABF  HKADQIIAKTKRS  FOK  AMER¥l.A*!« 
i.ruuM.  STRAINS  OF  piri:  NT  A  NO- 
ARB 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE FOWLS. 

Proof— The  records  at  21)  of  the  leatlliic  show, 
during  the  past  ten  years— Hflrfieiit  ilouora 
every  time.  We  sell  anually  tanndretla  of  Ex- 
it I  lilt  ion  and  Breeding  bird*,  but  never  at  any 
pi  lee,  our  bewl  tested  breetline  stock  ,  $-100  in  ou. 
order  at  a  recent  sale,  for  18  show  birds.  OC7K 
MATINOS  for  season  Of  1S93  are  made  up.  havlnc 
full  benefit  of  our  long  exjierience  and  Include  th* 
tested  breeding  stock  I  hat  produce  mire  winners 
and  best  egg  producing  strain  known.  Many  of  our 
customers  report  similar  success.  We  can  furnlali 
B.  It.  Knapp's  strain  of  Rose  Comb  White  L/fghorna 
or  eggs  direct  from  hisyaids.  100  line  breeding 
FoekerelA,  separateor  mated  up  in  paii*.,  trio* 
t>r  lireetline  |>etiM  to  suit  customers,  at.  reasonable 
prices  for  quality.  E6C1S  for  II  ATI  III  .VU  front 
our  elioieeMt  mating**,  at  f:i  per  l.'i,  ?-">  per  24,  |li 
per  ti.'i.  By  the  hundred  for  incubators  from  traij 
mated  stock,  $12.  Iteiluctlon  on  large  orders.  SeaA 
stamp  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  Address 
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FAB/US,  N.  t 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 


Tliis  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Wants  Swan's  Eggs.— Can  you  tell  me 
where  I  would  be  likely  to  procure  a  sea- 
ting of  Swan's  eggs,  or  a  pair  of  the  fowls, 
and  about  what  they  would  be  worth  ? — "W. 
S.  Jessup,  Augusta,  Ga. 

"Will  some  reader  write  him  ?  We  give 
address  in  full. 

Light  on  Eggs. — Does  light  have  any 
known  effect  on  eggs  while  hatching  ?  Our 
incubator  faces  a  window,  and  the  light 
(not  sunshine)  is  constantly  on  the  eggs  in 
the  incubator  drawer. — J.  F. 

We  have  known  of  no  instances  in  which 
light  is  said  to  be  injurious. 


Lice  on  Turkeys.-  "Why  are  my  young  tur- 
keys dying  ?  They  star;  by  being  dumpish, 
and  keep  their  eyes  closed  until  they  die. 
What  can  I  give  "them  ?  I  have  them  in  the 
barn  on  the  lioor,  where  it  is  dry.  Also, 
what  is  the  matter  with  a  Buff  Leghorn 
hen  I  have?  Every  time  we  go  near  her 
she  commences  to  whirl  around  and  make 
her  head  go  from  side  to  side.  What  will 
cure  her  f— D.  C,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

The  large  head  lice  are  at  work  on  the 
turkeys,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  hen, 
though  she  is  no  doubt  overfat.  Eub  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil  on  the  heads. 


Severe  Winters. — We  have  long  and  severe 
winters  here,  but  are  within  good  easy  dis- 
tance of  New  York  cify,  about  six  hours  by 
express,  I  believe.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  I  should  not  be  successful  with  poul- 
try ?  I  mean  on  account  of  the  severe 
winters  ?  I  may  fail  from  lack  of  know- 
ledge, but  would  the  severity  of  the 
weather  in  winter  prevent  me  from  keep- 
ing poultry  prolitably  ? — J.  W.  O.,  Cort- 
land, N.  Y. 

Your  climate  is  fully  as  favorable  as  that 
of  New  England,  where  some  of  the  largest 
poultry  farms  exist. 


^Chickens  are  Dying. — My  chickens  are  dy- 
ing wi  h  two  diseases,  one  something  like 
the  gapes,  only  they  snuflle  or  make  a  loose 
noise,  and  in"  the  others  the  bowels  are 
loose,  discharge  yellow.  I  tried  turpentine 
and  camphor  on  several  that  h  ad  the  gapes, 
but  still  they  died.— Mrs.  J.  K.  E.,  Black- 
burn, Mo. 

Anuoint  the  heads  of  the  chicks  with  a 
tew  drops  of  sweet  oil  and  give  a  teasposn- 
ful  of  linseed  meal  to  every  twelve  chicks 
three  times  a  week,  in  the  soft  food. 


Thermostat  and  Thermometer. — Please  in- 
form me  through  your  paper  where  I  can 
get  a  thermostat  and  thcrmometor,  such  as 
are  used  in  the  Simplicity  iucubator, — B. 
F.,  Jcffersonville,  Ind. 

"We  cannot  inform  you.  Address  the 
Simplicity  Incubator  Co  ,  Delaware  City, 
Del. 


Breech  and  Crosses. — I  have  a  lot  of  Brown 
Leghorn  hens;  would  I  get  large  ^broilers 
from  them  by  mating  a  Black  Minorca  or  a 
Black  Langshan  cock  with  them  ?  2. 
Would  the  Leghorn  hens  ever  breed  true 
again  if  I  should  later  on  put  them  with  a 
Leghorn  cock?  3.  "Which  of  the  different 
breeds  would  make  the  best  cross  for  eggs 
and  large  broilers  ? — C.  W.,  East  St.  Louis, 
Ills. 

You  would  secure  fairly  good  broilers  by 
■such  matings.  2.  They  would.  3.  Bure 
breeds  are  better  than  crosses,  if  the  best 
layers  are  selected  every  year  for  breeding 
purposes,  but  if  you  will  cross,  try  the 
Leghorn  and  Minorca  for  eggs.  You  can- 
not get  egg  production  and  large  broilers  to 
perfection  by  any  knowu  method  of  cross- 
ing. 


Egg  Turners.— How  many  kinds  of  egg 
turners  are  there  ?  I  am  aware  of  the 
roller  turned  with  a  crank,  and  of  the 
method  of  pushing  the  tray  or  rack  back 
and  forth.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  meth  d 
so  much  in  use  in  incubators  of  the  present 
day,  using  extra  trays  and  turning  them 
upside  down.  As  Itindall  these  objection- 
able in  many  respects  I  am  desirous  of 
finding  a  better  wav  if  in  use  or  known. — 
■J.  V.  B.,  New  York  city. 

We  know  of  no  others  than  those  you 
cnention,  nor  of  any  parties  who  sell  them. 


Making  Poultry  Profitable— If  I  keep  100 
Uowls  and  let  them  range  on  four  or  live 
acres  of  sandy  aud  gravelly  land,  and  feed 

them  the  year  round  on  a  variety  of  feed, 
^keep  the  vermin  down,  and  keep  sufficient 

house  room  for  them  to  roost  in,  could  I 
make  such  a  flock  pay  a  pietty  good  profit? 
2.    Will   burning  sulphur  in  a  poultry 

house  kill  the  lice,  or  can  they  be  scalded 
out  with  hot  water  ?— J.  B  ,  Dixie,  Fayette 
•county,  W.  Ya. 


Under  such  conditions  they  will  pay. 
About  §1.00  per  year,  per  hen,  is  an  average 
profit.  2.  Either  plan  will  destroy  lice. 


Feeding  Chicks. — Will  you  please  tell  me 
how  often  to  feed  little  chicks  ?  My  bus- 
band  tells  me  I  starve  mine.  I  feed  all  they 
can  eat,  three  or  four  times  daily. — Mrs.  S. 
J.  V.  B.,  The  Dalles,  Oregon. 

You  are  correct  in  your  method  of  feed- 
ing. 


What  is  Alfalfa ? — I  read  about  alfalfa, 
what  is  it  a  tree,  or  grass,  or  an  herb  ?  S.  S., 
York,  Pa. 

It  is  a  variety  of  grass,  sometimes  known 
as  lucerne,  aud  thrives  in  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia, Utah,  etc. 

Lice  on  Turkeys.— I  have  a  fine  flock 
of  Bronze  turkeys  which  I  am  anxious  to 
raise,  but  they  are  badly  infested  with  lice, 
the  largest  I  ever  saw.  Will  the  editor,  or 
some  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  give  a  remedy  for  exterminating 
the  lice  without  injury  to  the  fowls?  I 
tried  kerosene  on  some  of  them  to-day, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  lice  it  touched, 
but  I  am  afraid  it  will  also  prove  fatal  to 
the  turkeys,  too,  as  they  seem  seriously 
affected.— Mrs.  A.  E.  S.,  Coyners  Springs, 
Va. 

Use  lard  or  sweet  oil,  a  drop  or  two  on 
the  heads  and  face.  Do  not  use  kerosene 
on  the  body.  Dust  the  birds  with  insect 
powder. 

BuffPekin  Bantams.— Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  Buff  Pekin  Bantam  chicks  are  in 
some  cases  nearly  white  (aud  nearer  white 
the  better)  and  have  a  black  bar  on  their 
wings.  I  bought  two  settiugs  of  eggs  from 
a  breeder,  and  that  is  what  he  told  me. — J. 
N.F.,  Youkers,  N.  Y. 

The  breeder  is  correct,  as  they  do  vary 
some — no  specimen  is  correct.  The  correct 
color,  however,  is  buff. 


Feet  Frozen. — I  have  a  thoroughbred  Light 
Brahma  cockerel  which  had  all  the  claws 
on  his  feet  frozen  off;  lie  is  not  quite  well 
yet,  walks  stiff  and  awkward,  and  sits  a 
good  deal  on  the  ground,  but  has  a  good 
appetite.  Will  he  ever  be  suitable  to  breed 
from,  and  willit  be  worth  thewhile  to  keep 
him  for  that  purpose. — H.  V.  Hailey, 
Idaho. 

We  doubt  if  the  bird  is  worth  keeping 
under  the  circumstances.  He  will  also  be 
more  easily  frosted  next  winter. 

Third  Potency.— In  June  number  on  page 
thirty-five,  in  the  homoeapathy  inquiries, 
you  refer  to  Belladonna '-3".  and  Mereuri- 
ous  Iod.  "3",  etc.  What  does  the  "o" 
mean  ? — C.  E.  B.,  Denver,  Colo. 

It  means  third  potency,  or  highlv  diluted 
or  attentuated. 


Feeding  Chickens.— 1.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
feed  little  chicks  more  than  three  times  a 
day?  2.  Is  green  cut  bone  suitable  to  feed 
them  ?  If  so,  how  often  should  it  be  fed  ? 
3.  Is  the  Mann  bone  cutter  a  machine  which 
you  could  recommend  ?  I  am  getting  in- 
terested in  the  poultry  business,  and  expect 
to  raise  about  200  chicks  this  year.— H.  M. 
G  ,  Woonsocket,  It.  I. 

1.  Feed  them  every  two  hours.  2. 
Green  bone  may  be  given  once  a  day.  3. 
It  is. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  BUYING  EGGS. 

As  many  of  the  readers  may  dosire  to 
procure  eggs  of  pure-bred  fowLs  this  spring 
a  few  words  on  that  subject  may  not  be  un- 
welcome. In  the  first  place,  before  buying, 
aim  to  secure  a  hardy  breed,  or  one  that  is 
adapted  to  your  section.  The  best  laying 
breeds  may  not  be  the  hardiest ;  but  in  those 
sections  where  the  win  ers  are  not  very  se- 
vere, nearly  all  the  breeds  are  capable  of 
giving  good  results  under  careful  manage- 
ment. 

For  improving  the  common  flocks,  with  a 
view  of  increasing  egg  production,  the  Leg- 
horns are  unexcelled,  and  for  increasing 
the  size  of  carcass  and  giving  greater  hardi- 
ness, the  Brahma  will  answer  admirably. 
The  old  and  well-known  Plymouth  ltocks 
are  considered  a  hardy  breed,  and  are  excel- 
lent, both  as  egg  producers  and  for  market. 
They  do  not  excel  in  all  the  desirable  quali- 
ties, nor  does  any  other  breed,  but  they 
stand  high  as  an  all-purpose  fowl,  if  such  a 
breed  is  possible.  At  all  events,  do  not  fail 
to  improve  your  flock  with  some  one  of  the 
pure  breeds,  uo  matter  which  of  them  you 
select. 

Do  not  have  eggs  seut  you  too  early  in 
the  season.  Send  in  your  order  and  cash 
early,  but  let  the  eggs  come  after  the  cold 
weather  passes  off,  «  it  is  a  risk  to  hatch 
and  raise  a  brood  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  and  do  not  crowd  the  eszx  unrW 


one  hen.  A  hen  should  have  only  te:i  eggs 
to  cover  during  early  spring,  and  before  the 
chicks  come  off  have  a  place  for  them. 
Should  failure  result  in  hatching  the  eggs, 
do  not  condemn  the  breeder.  He  cannot  an- 
ticipate what  is  to  happen  in  the  future 
when  he  sends  you  the  eggs,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  eggs  by  expressmen,  exposure  to 
cold  on  the  journey  and  other  drawbacks 
may  be  met  with. 

Aim  to  buy  from  a  breeder  as  near  you 
as  possible,  so  as  to  save  expressage  and 
other  expenses  and  always  be  willing  to 
pay  a  little  extra  for  theljest,  as  it  will  be 
to  your  advantage  in  the  end.  If  you  raise 
only  one  good  male  from  the  eggs,  it  will 
pay  you,  tV.r  the  improvement  effected  in  a 
flock  by  d  single  male  is  much  greater  than 
may  be  s-upposed,  as  he  can  become  the  sire 
of  more  than  a  thousand  chicks  in  a  year,  if 
all  the  eggs  were  used  for  incubating  pur- 
poses. 

HENS  OR  PULLETS. 

The  eggs  from  hens  will  hatch  better 
than  those  from  pullets,  aud  chicks  from 
hens  will  be  stronger  and  more  vigorous. 
Old  hens  will  also  lay  as  well  as  pullets,  if 
properly  managed,  and  they  will  usually 
begin  to  lay  directly  after  moulting.  Food 
aud  care  will  show  its  effect,  no  matter 
what  the  breed  may  be,  but  more  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  on  some  hens  than  on 
others,  owing  to  the  individual  characteris- 
tics of  each  Large,  rosy  combs  are  sure  in- 
dications of  thrift,  and  when  such  is  the 
case  the  hens  will  soon  lay. 

Hens  have  been  known  to  lay  well  until 
six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  just  when  to 
declare  them  too  old  for  service  is  difficult, 
as  some  hens  will  last  much  longer  than 
others.  Probably  the  first  year  after  the 
pullet  becomes  a  hen  she  will  lay  the  largest 
number  of  eggs,  but  the  eggs  will  be  smaller 
from  a  pullet  than  those  from  a  hen.  It  is 
difficult  to  feed  highly  for  eggs  without 
m  iking  some  of  the  hens  fat,  as  they  will 
fatten  sooner  than  will  pullets,  owiugto  the 
latter  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  food 
to  growth. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  breeds, 
aid  in  many  respects.  The  pullets  of  the 
Leghorn  breed  will  begin  laying  when  they 
are  but  five  months  old,  but  pullets  of  the 
larger  breeds  sometimes  grow  until  nearly 
ten  months  or  a  year  old  before  tbey  begin 
to  lay.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  is  entirely 
a  matter  coucerning  each  individual,  no 
two  hens  being  alike.  Fowls  not  only  ex- 
cel in  certain  characteristics  according  to 
the  breeds,  but  they  are  good  or  bad  only 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
requirements,  and  in  proportion  to  their 
treatment,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  kept.  Some  excel 
as  egg  producers  and  some  for  market,  and 
they  must  be  managed  accordingly.  If  eggs 
are  ■  required,  without  regard  to  market 
quality,  only  the  breeds  that  are  active  and 
vigorous  should  be  kept.  Poultry  for  mar- 
ket should  be  a  secondary  consideration  on 
an  "  egg  "  farm. 

EXPERIMENTING. 

Experiments  with  poultry  are  best  made 
with  small  flocks.  It  is  an  impossibility  to 
fully  observe  a  large  number  of  fowls  so  as 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  man- 
agement. Each  hen  is  a  subject  herself,  aud 
will  afford  ample  work  to  one  who  desires 
to  learn  more.  The  most  successful  per- 
sons are  those  who  begin  with  a  few  fowls, 
study  their  characteristics,  and  gradually 
increase  the  number.  The  best  safeguard 
against  diseases  is  to  experiment  in  the  cure 
of  them  with  a  few  fowls ;  to  learn  how  to 
avoid  loss  aud  to  prevent  diseases  one 
should  first  manage  a  small  flock.  Experi- 
ments with  a  few  fowls  teach  how  to  man. 
age  large  numbers. 


COOKED  MEAT  AND  BROTH. 

Meat  from  the  butcher  is  the  best  food 
that  can  be  fed  to  the  laying  hens,  as  it  is 
egg  producing  and  docs  not  make  them  fat, 
if  the  meat  is  lean.  Ground  meat  may  be 
mixed  with  the  morning  meal.  To  feed 
meat,  cook  it  to  a  broth  and  thicken  with 
ground  oats,  or  chop  the  meat  fine.  A 
pound  of  meat  to  sixteen  hens,  three  times 
a  week,is  about  the  proper  quantity, which, 
however,  depends  on  the  kind  of  hen.  If 
she  is  laying  well,  she  may  be  given  meat 
everv  dav  with  advantage. 


LET  YOUR  HENS  SIT. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  from  hens 
that  are  allowed  to  sit  than  when  they  are 
prevented  from  incubating.  When  the  hen 
goes  on  her  nest  to  sit  she  does  so  for  the 
purpose  of  using  the  fat  of  her  body  to 
impart  heat  to  the  eggs,  and  as  she  seldom 
leaves  the  nest  to  feed,  she  becomes  reduced 
in  flesh  by  the  time  the  eggs  are  hatched. 
She  also  secures  rest  and  recuperates.  As 
a  rule,  a  sitting  hen  Is  nearly  always  fat, 
aud  to  prevent  her  from  sitting,  simply 
keeps  her  iu  a  condition  unfavorable  to  lay 
ing.  Th  re  are  times,  how  ver,  when  no 
chicks  are  desired.  In  such  cases,  let 
the  hen  go  on  the  nest,  giving  her  a  few 
porcelain  eggs.  Do  not  break  her  from 
sitting,  as  she  will  soon  become  broody 
again,  and  will  lay  but  few  eggs  before 
going  on  the  nest  the  second  time,  but  if 
kept  on  the  nest  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  then  "  broken  up,"  she  will  come  off  iu 
excellent  condi  ion  for  laying,  and  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  she  would  have  done  if 
prevented  from  sitting,  including  the  time 
lost  in  incubation,  and  she  will  not  become 
broody  until  she  is  in  a  fat  condition  again. 

CATER  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

When  poultry  is  raised  for  market,  the 
poultryman  can.learn  much  in  a  short  time 
by  inspecting  the  market  stalls  The  object 
should  be  to  learn  just  what  the  buyers  de- 
mand, and  then  aim  to  supply  them.  It 
will  be  found  that  all  markets  are  not  alike, 
and  that  a  close  observation  on  the  different 
markets,  and  also  on  the  demands  of  the 
consumers,  as  well  as  the  seasons  when  cer- 
tain kinds  of  poultry  are  preferred,  will 
give  the  farmer  or  poultryman  an  advan- 
tage which  will  enable  lim  to  secure  not 
ouly  better  prices,  but  how  to  breed  for  the 
best  results  in  selling  poultry.  It  is  the 
buyer  who  is  to  be  satisfied,  as  he  fixes  the 
price  according  to  the  quality  and  his  de- 
sires. If  yellow  legs  on  poultry  are  pre- 
ferred in  certain  markets,  and  the  buyers 
are  willing  to  pay  somethingextra  for  such, 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  raise 
fowls  with  yellow  legs.  The  best  breed  for 
his  purpose  is  that  which  he  finds  will  give 
the  buyers  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  in 
so  regulating  his  breeding  he  is  not  liable  to 
err. 

FATTEN  THE  FOWLS. 

Never  send  a  fowl  to  market  unless  it  is 
in  as  fat  a  condition  as  po  sible.  If  a  fowl 
will  take  on  an  extra  pound  of  flesh,  it  will 
pay  to  feed  it  well  until  it  reaches  that 
stage.  The  reason  is  that  there  is  not  only 
a  gain  iu  weight,  but  iu  price.  If  a  six- 
pound  fowl,  not  in  a  choice  condition,  will 
briug  ten  cents  per  pound  in  the  market, 
the  extra  pound  may  cause  the  fowl  to  sell 
for  twelve  cents  per  pound,  being  a  gain  of 
thirty-four  cents  for  the  whole,  due  to  both 
increase  of  weight  aud  better  quality,  while 
the  food  required  for  producing  the  extra 
pound  may  not  cost  six  cents.  Quality  is  a 
prime  factor  iu  market  poultry. 

HOW  TO  CROSS. 

While  retaining  your  bast  hens,  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  male  is  the  most 
influential  member  of  the  flock  in  determin- 
ing the  value  of  the  future  stock.  If  you 
wish  to  increase  the  number  of  eggs  from 
the  pullets  you  desire  to  hatch  out  next 
season,  the  male  should  be  a  Leghorn,  and 
this  is  the  time  when  he  should  be  pro- 
cured, as  breeders  have  a  surplus.  If  eggs 
are  secondary  to  market  quality,  cross  with 
a  large,  vigorous  Pit  Game  male,  and  select 
large  hens  with  which  to  mate  him.  When 
crossing  for  increased  egg  production,  mar- 
ket quality  should  not  be  considered. 
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Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  bv  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  case's,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  l'oi  j.xuY  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  vour  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two:  Scri Oner's  Lumber 
and  Log  Book.  Fisher's  Grain  Tables,  one  year. 
Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs),  Incubators  and 
Broode*rs(Jacobs),  Management  of  Young  Chicks 
Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Maprazine  in  the  world 
is  The  iM&i&P  Home  Ji>ur,.al,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  41.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Laeies'  Home.  Jnurral  anil  The  POULTRY  Keei-kr 
bjlli  one  year  lor  only  one  dollar  and  teu  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keepeu  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  years' numbers  Brice  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 
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HENS  OR  PULLETS. 

The  practice  of  retaining  the  pullets  and 
discarding  the  hens  can  only  result  in  a  de- 
generacy of  the  stock.  This  fact  may  not 
he  apparent  in  one.  or  even  two,  seasons, 
t  sooner  or  later  the  effects  become  plain. 
Some  pullets  begin  to  lay  prematurely, 
their  eggs  showing  the  immaturity  of  the 
pullets,  being  small  and  imperfect.  Pullets 
hatched  in  incubators  and  raised  inbrooders 
are  forced  so  highly  by  the  warmth  and  ex- 
tra food  given  that  they  sometimes  begin 
to  lay  before  they  are  four  months  old. 
They  will  produce  eggs  that  hatch,  but  the 
chicks  usually  lack  vitality.  In  an  experi- 
ment made  by  us  with  chicks  batched  from 
eggs  laid  by  pullets  and  from  eggs  laid  by 
hens,  there  was  as  large  a  number  of  chicks 
fro;n  the  eggs  of  the  pullets  as  from  the 
hens,  but  the  loss  from  the  eggs  of  the 
pullets  was  much  larger  than  from  the 
eggs  of  hens,  an  experiment  which  plainly 
demonstrated  that  in  breeding  for  the  best 
results  it  will  not  do  to  discard  the  old 
hens  and  use  pullets. 


POULTRY-HOUSE  FOR  A  CITY  LOT. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Mansfield,  "Warsaw,  Indiana, 
sends  a  plan  of  a  poultry-house  which  he 
thinks  suitable  for  one  living  on  a  city  lot, 
the  cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  $25. 
The  bouse  is  eight  by  fourteen  feet,  ten  feet 
high  at  the  front  and  six  feet  at  the  rear. 
The  front  should  have  a  large,"  store-front" 
window,  about  five  by  nine  feet.  The  de- 
partment for  the  fowls  is  eight  by  ten  feet 
of  floor  space,  covered  with  line  gravel  or 
sand  six  to  eight  inches  deep.  The  roosts 
are  movable  and  are  over  a  platform,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  wall  with  hinges,  so  that 
it  can  be  raised  up  during  the  daytime  (out 
of  the  way)  or  for  cleaning.  The  feed-room 
is  four  by  eight  feet,  in  which  are  double 
rows  of  nests,  movable,  over  which  is  a  lath 
partition.  The  frame  of  the  building  is 
covered  with  tarred  paper,  roof  and  all, 
held  on  with  lath,  and  sided  with  six-inch 
drop  siding.  The  lath  gives  a  half-inch  air 
chamber  all  over.  From  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  hens  can  be  kept  in  the  house,  with  a 
yard  thirty  by  fifty  feet. 


black  and  white,  evenly  mixed,  not  patchy; 
the  saddle  of  the  cock  is  tipped  with  straw 
yellow ;  crest  of  black  and  white  feathers 
and  thrown  back  so  as  to  show  the  comb, 
which  is  double,  evenly  toothed  upon  each 
side  and  with  both  sides  alike  in  shape;  the 
hackle  is  black  and  white,  the  beard  and 
muffle  almost  hide  the  face  and  the  wattles 
are  long  and  evenly  rounded  at  the  ends. 

The  hen  is  square  bodied,  low  framed, 
with  plumage  like  that  of  the  cock ;  the 
crest  is  full  and  round,  and  not  loose  and 
straggling  or  slaggy.  The  fifth  claw  is 
large  and  turned  upwards.  If  good  birds 
are  procured  to  start  with  they  should 
breed  very  true  to  the  marks,  but  if  long 
closely  bred  they  will  in  time  become  mix 
in  appearance. 

The  Crevecoeur,  like  the  Houdans.  is 
named  from  the  village  in  France,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  whhh  it  has  long  been 
largely  bred  for  market.  These  birds  are 
remarkably  stately  and  handsome  although 
sombre  in  color,  except  in  the  sunlight, 
when  the  golden  green  reflection  from  the 
plumage  make  them  very  brilliant,  but 


Fig.  2  shows  the  ground  plan,  A  being 
the  dust-box,  B,  the  roosts  over  platform, 
and  C,  the  nests.  "W,  shows  the  water-can. 
This  house  affords  ample  room  to  the  flock, 
is  cheap,  and  also  well  arranged. 


HOUDANS  AND  CREVECQZURS. 

The  Houdan  is  a  handsome  bird,  and  a 
flock  of  them,  well  bred  and  well  cared  for, 
is  very  showy  in  the  yard  or  field.  They 
are  square  and  massive  about  the  body, 
with  short  legs,  a  spirited  or  even  fierce 
carriage  on  account  of  their  peculiar  crest, 
beard  and  muffing,  and  the  lively  markings 
of  their  plumage,  which,  when  perfect,  is  of 
a  mixed  pebbly  black  and  white. 

They  have  the  fifth  toe,  whi«'h  they  in- 
herit from  the  Dorking  strain  in  their  an- 
cestry, although  along  with  it  they  have 
the  line  flavored  flesh  and  plump  breast  of 
that  race.  Their  legs  and  their  bones  are 
remarkably  light.  They  are  egg  producers 
rather  than  breeders,  and,  if  properly  fed, 
the  hens  will  lay  on  without  stopping  to 
sit.  They  will  thrive  in  confinement, 
when  properly  kept,  as  well  as  when  run- 
ning at  large  and  when  allowed  to  range, 
exercise  the  liberty  now  and  then  with 
greater  freedom  than  is  convenient  on  the 
farm. 

The  standard  of  excellence  of  the  poultry 
fanciers  for  the  Houdan  is  subject  to  some 
variation  as  to  minor  points,  such  as  the 
shape  of  the  comb.  Thefifth  toe,  however,  is 
insisted  upon  ;  the  feathering  should  be  of 


FIG.  2. 

this  peculiarity  is  only  brought  out  in  a 
favorable  light.  They  are  much  more 
rarely  seen  than  the  Houdan,  though  as 
producers  of  eggs  and  for  non-sitting  as 
well  as  for  early  maturity  and  whiteness 
and  sweetness  of  flesh,  they  surpass  these. 

They  are  not  winter  layers,  which  is  an 
objection,  but  when  the  cock  is  crossed 
upon  Brahma  hens,  the  eggs  produce  table 
birds  of  heavy  weight,  excellent  quality, 
and  In  time  for  early  marketing.  They 
suffer  nothing  from  confinement,  and  "a 
dozen  can  easily  be  kept  in  a  yard  of 
twenty  feet  square  and  are  very  tame  and 
friendly  when  petted 

Tin  y  excel  as  table  birds  notwithstand- 
ing their  black  legs,  which,  however  they 
may  be  objected  to  by  the  market  men  or 
the  cooks,  have  no  ill  effect  upon  the  color, 
flavor,  or  tenderness  of  the  flesh,  which  is 
verv  white  and  of  delicious  flavor. 

Young  birds  will  fatten  when  three 
months  old,  and  have  been  made  to  weigh 
four  pounds  at  that  age;  and  at  six  months, 
with  two  weeks  fattening,  have  weighed 
seven  pounds. 


The  Crevecoeur  cock  should  be  a  heavy, 
compact  bird,  mounted  upon  short,  thick 
legs ;  the  thighs  being  well  feathered,  tend 
to  give  the  birds  a  heavier  and  more  solid 
build.  The  back  is  broad  and  flat,  giving  s 
robustness  to  the  figure,  and  slopes  but 
slightly  towards  the  tail,  which  is  carried 
high.  The  general  carriage  is  dignified, 
their  sedateness  being  somewhat  heightened 
by  their  sombre  coloring.  The  comb  is 
two-horned  or  antlered  and  the  crest  is 
formed  of  lancelet  shaped  feathers,  which 
fall  backwards  and  do  not  straggle  in  all 
directions  as  in  the  Houdan. 

The  chicks  are  hardy  when  properly 
cared  for,  but  early  chicks  of  this  breed  are 
rare  on  account  of  the  late  habits  of  the 
hen.  The  breast  is  full;  the  hackle  is  long 
and  sweeps  gracefully  down  the  neck;  the 
beard  and  muffle  are  full  and  low  on  the 
throat  and  the  plumage,  as  previously  de- 
scribed, when  perfect,  is  of  a  solid  black 
with  greenish  and  sometimes  brilliant  re- 
flections. 

The  hen  is  similar  in  color  and  special 
points  to  the  cock ;  her  body  is  massive  and 
her  legs  short,  to  match  her  stout  body. 
Her  plumage  is  perfectly  black,  crest  large 
and  beard  full  and  profuse,  and  comb, 
which  is  horned,  is  much  hidden  in  the 
crest. 

As  these  birds  become  aged,  a  few  stray 
white  feathers  will  appear  in  the  crest, 
which,  however,  should  be  an  objection  in 
young  birds. 

When  but  one  breed  is  kept,  the  Houdan 
would  be  preferable  to  the  Crevecoeur  on 
account  of  its  more  lively  color,  but  where 
cross-bred  birds  are  not  objected  to,  a  few 
of  the  latter  with  their  remarkably  beauti- 
ful color,  when  in  a  bright  light,  their  large 
size  and  handsome  carriage,  desirable  table 
qualities  and  the  habit  of  the  hen  to  lay 
when  all  others  are  broody,  would  make  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  a  flock  of  Light 
Brahmas  or  "White  Cochins.  Black  fowls 
do  not  seem  to  become  popular  very  reaaily, 
just  as  black  breeds  of  cattle  have  few  ad- 
mirers, in  spite  of  their  many  claims  on 
the  grazier  and  butcher ;  but  if  any  black 
fowl  is  to  be  chosen,  we  would  certainly 
give  the  preference  to  the  Crevecoeur. — 
American  Stockkeeper. 


VALUE  OF  POULTRY  PRODUCTS. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Philadelphia,  it  was  shown  that  the  daily 
supply  of  that  city  was  510  calves,  1,410 
sheep,  1,510  hogs,  steers  not  given.  Esti- 
mating the  value  of  each  calf,  hog  and 
sheep  at  $10  as  the  average,  shows  a  value 
of  $34,300.  The  eggs  used  daily  amount  to 
about  500,000,  which,  at  only  one  cent  each, 
amounts  to  $5,000.  About  7,500  barrels  of 
poultry  are  also  used.  During  one  year 
15,000,000  dozens  eggs  were  used,  which,  at 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  dozen  (a  low 
estimate)  amounts  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  If 
Philadelphia,  which  contains  only  one- 
sixtieth  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  consumes  eggs  to  the  value  of 
$2,000,000  yearly,  it  is  safe  to  claim  that  the 
yearly  product  of  eggs  in  this  country  has 
a  value  of  somewhere  about  $1,000,000,000, 
while  the  value  of  poultry  (geese,  turkeys, 
ducks,  fowls  and  broilers)  amounts  to  a 
sum  fully  as  large.  The  poultry  industry 
of  this  country  is  great,  and  deserves  more 
attention  from  experiment  station*  Mid 
fair  managers  than  it  has  received,  com- 
pared with  other  industries. 

It  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  mark?!  lis 
will  please  understand  that  we  sen",  him  tlie  p-ipur 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  untie- 
lently  Interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  tuo  i>,-lce  ol  lun 
paner  for  a  vear.   
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ANiTOMY  OF  THE  FOE. 


A  Description    of   the  Fowl- 
Functions  of  the  Crop,  the 
Liver,  and  the  Process  of 
Digestion. 

From  the  French  of  V.  La  Perre  de  Eoo 
we  take  the  following,  which  we  present 
to  our  readers  with  the  view  of  giving  them 
additional  information  in  regard  to  the 
structure  of  fowls,  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  process  of  digestion,  etc.  Although 
we  have  given  it  before,  yet  we  repeat  it  in 
this  issue.    It  says : 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  FOWL. — 
THE  HEAD. 

The  head  of  the  fowl  is  composed  of  two 
parts — a  cranium  and  a  face ;  the  cranium, 
relatively  voluminous,  is  composed  of 
several  bones,  the  sutures  of  which  in 
chicken  are  very  visible,  and  disappear  com- 
pletely in  adults. 

The  bones  of  the  face  comprise  the  two 
superior  inaxiUse,  the  vomer,  the  square 
bone,  the  incisive  bone,  and  the  inferior 
maxillae.  All  these  bones  are  small,  but 
very  elongated.  The  orbits  are  very  large, 
whereas  the  bony  wall  which  separates 
them  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  thin. 

THE  BEAK. 

The  beak  is  divided  into  a  superior  and 
inferior  mandible  -}  the  jaw,  or  superior 
mandible,  has,  owing  to  a  peculiar  union 
with  the  cranium,  a  mobility  which  is  not 
seen  in  mammalia.  The    two  nostrils, 

§ laced  in  the  middle  of  the  superior  man- 
ible  of  the  beak  are  narrow,  and  their  pro- 
jection of  no  account.  The  nasal  cavaties 
are  not  deep  and  are  equally  separted  by  a 
septum.  They  open  in  the  interior  of  the 
mouth  by  a  simple  slip,  long,  narrow  and 
longitudinal,  and  furnished  with  small  in- 
dentations. The  slit  opens  when  the  bird's 
head  is  toward  the  ground  or  in  its  natrural 
position,  and  it  shuts  when  raised.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  anatomical  disposition 
that  fowls  when  they  drink  are  obliged  to 
raise  their  heads. 

THE  NECK. 

The  neck  is  composed  of  vertebra?  of 
great  flexibility.  The  trunk,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  little  "movable ;  the  dorsal  parts, 
lumbar  and  sacral,  of  the  spinal  column, 
from  an  axis  nearly  inflexible,  on  which  is 
articulated  a  basin  entirely  immovable,  and 
a  thoracic  cage  formed  by  ribs,  of  which 
the  vertebral  portion  and  the  sternal  por- 
tion are  equally  bony,  and  articulate  them- 
selves toward  the  middle  part  of  the 
flank. 

BREAST  BONE. 

The  sternum  or  breast  bone  is  a  large 
body  shield,  capable  of  giving  a  large  in- 
sertion to  the  motive  power  of  the  wing; 
that  surface  is,  moreover,  enlarged  by  a 
projecting  blade,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  breehet,  aud  is  prominent  on  the 
whole  of  the  medium  line  of  the  sternum. 
This  brechct  is  more  or  less  developed,  ac- 
cording to  the  power  of  flight  of  the  bird. 
Hirds  that  have  short  wings  have  no 
brechet  at  all,  whereas  in  birds  of  prey  it 
is  very  developed,  and  also  hooked.  YVith 
certain  species  of  birds  it  is  even  hollow 
and  replaced  by  an  air-bag.  The  anterior 
member  is  conformed  in  the  wing,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  shoulder  is  strengthened 
by  a  double  caviculated  apparatus,  the 
merry-thought  and  sidesman,  which  rest 
on  fhe  sternum,  or  breast  bone.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  merry-thought  vary  in 
birds  according  to  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  wings,  and  it  is  missing  in 
birds  with  short  wings. 

THE  WINGS. 

The  humerus  or  bone  of  the  arm,  the 
radius  and  ulna,  or  forearm,  offer  nothing 
remarkable,  but  the  end  of  the  wing,  or 
the  hand,  is  formed  like  a  stump,  in  which 
;an  be  distinguished  a  thumb  and  a  finger, 
more  or  less  rudimentul  with  two-joints. 
This  mecbanism,  moved  by  powerful 
muscles,  produces  the  basis  of"  an  instru- 
ment of  locomotion  really  formed  by  the 
feathers.  On  their  posterior  border,  the 
hand,  forearm  and  arm  bear  the  feathers  of 
the  wing,  the  force  and  dimensions  of  which 
are  diminished  as  they  get  nearer  the  body. 

THE  LEGS. 

The  posterior,  or  abdominal  member,  is 
conformed  for  perching  or  walking.  It  is 
composed  of  ajemur,  or  thigh  bone;  of  a 
tibia,  or  leg  bone ;  then,  instead  of  the 
tarsus  or  metatarsus,  comes  a  single  bone, 
called  bone  of  the  tarsus,  which  represents 
these  two  parts,  aud  gives  internally  at- 
tachments to  the  toes,  These  are  four  in 
number,  three  before  and  one  behind,  and 
some  breeds  have  live.  The  knee  is  called 
the  patella  and  the  heel  calcaneum,  or  os 
calcis — heel-bone.  The  bone  of  the  tarsus 
nr  canon  represents  the  foot  of  the  hen, 
but  she  does  not  set  it  on  the  ground,  walk- 
ing on  the  toes,  which  are  extended  so  as  to 
give  her  a  better  basis  of  support. 

THE  CROP. 

There  exists  in  the  hen  three  pockets,  or 
stomachic  dilations.  The  first  pocket  is 
very  visible  to  the  eye  when  full  of  food, 
and  Is  called  the  crop.  A  little  further  on 
in  tbt  breast  is  the  (csopliagus,  which  con- 
tracts and  expands  so  as  to  form  a  second 
pocket,  with  thick  and  glandular  walls, 
t»ud  which  is  called  ventricule  succenturie. 


THE  GIZZARD. 

Finally,  next  to  the  above  is  found  a  third 
cavity,  very  muscular  and  strong,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  gizzard.  The  crop  is 
the  receptacle  of  grain  swallowed  by  the 
fowl.  It  is  in  this  first  pocket  that  diges- 
tion takes  place.  The  oesophagus  takes  root 
from  the  back  of  the  beak,  runs  along  the 
neck,  behind  the  trachea,  and  ends  in  the 
abdomen  or  belly,  a  little  to  the  left.  The 
work  of  the  gizzard  is  to  triturate  the  food 
which  the  hen  cannot  masticate.  Small 
stones  swallowed  by  the  hen  are  found  in 
the  gizzard,  which  some  naturalists  say 
facilitate  that  operation.  They  state  that 
the  lining  of  the  gizzard  is  formed  of  an 
extremely  strong  muscle,  which  contracts 
to  nearly  touching,  so  as  to  grind  the  grain 
between  the  stones.  This  the  author  doubts, 
very  pertinently,  saying  that  it  is  but  an 
hypothesis  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prove. 

THE  FOOD. 

Upon  the  process  through  which  the  food 
passes,  the  author  wisely  quotes  from  a 
distinguished  French  veterinary  surgeon, 
M.  Mariot-Didieux,  as  follows,  supporting 
his  opinion :  "  After  a  further  strangula- 
tion and  a  short  passage,  the  food  is  sent 
into  the  third  pocket  or  gizzard.  The  last 
stomach  is  formed  by  a  thick  and  very 
strong  muscular  membrane;  the  external 
fibres  are  of  a  sinewy  nature,  and  of  a 
nacreous  (pearl)  color  ;*  the  internal  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  gizzard  is  very  thin, 
fibrous  and  hard;  it  secretes  a  yellow  col- 
oring matter,  which  appears  to  have  the 
property  to  dissolve  stones,  principally 
carbonate  of  lime.  Silicate  of  potash  (flint) 
requires  a  longer  process.  Liquids  taken 
as  drink  appear  to  be  absorbed  by  the  first 
and  second  stomachs  ;  they  are  never  found 
in  the  gizzard  unless  in  case  of  disease.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  hen  eats,  when 
in  health,  about  three  grammes  (forty-eight 
pennyweight,  Troy),  of  calcareous  or  sili- 
cious  sand  a  day. 

VALUE  OF  GRIT. 

Most  naturalists  and  writers  on  poultry 
have  been  unanimous  in  attributing  this 
phenomenon  to  the  necessity  that  all  gal- 
linaceous birds  have  to  eat  gravel  and 
stones  to  facilitate  their  digestion  j  the 
stones,  according  to  these  writers,  fulhi  the 
office  of  masticating  organs  or  triturators 
of  food.  Without  absolutely  denying  this 
opinion,  so  generally  admitted,  we  think 
the  usefulness  of  the  stones,  considered  as 
triturators,  is  but  secondary,  and  that  their 
principal  use  is  to  furnish,  by  their  disso- 
lution in  the  gastric  bag  of  the  third  stom- 
ach or  gizzard,  the  salts  of  lime  of  albu-, 
men  and  of  silix.  This  opinion  is  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  we  have  made  on  this 
subject.  In  depriving  for  four  months 
some  fowls  of  all  sorts  of  stones  or  sand, 
we  remark  that  the  shells  of  the  eggs  were 
much  thinner,  and  that  the  albuminous 
white  of  the  egg  was  much  more  liquor 
than  in  the  egg  of  fowls  which  had  their 
liberty.  The  yolk  showed  no  difference. 
Are  we  not  to  conclude  from  this  fact  that 
the  hen  seeks  for  stones  aud  sand,  especially 
those  of  carbonate  of  lime,  by  natural  in- 
stinct, so  as  to  procure  for  her  economy  the 
salts  indispensable  to  her  existence,  and  for 
her  eggs  the  elements  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  shell  ? 

THE  STOMACH. 

The  ventricule  succenturie  secretes  the 
gastric  juice  aud  represents,  according  to 
that  view,  the  real  stomach.  The  intestine 
which  completes  the  digestive  canal  of  the 
hen  joins  on  a  cloaca,  that  is  to  say,  a 
pocket  into  which  also  opens  the  ureters 
briugiug  the  urine,  and  the  canal  which 
forms  the  passage  of  the  eggs  to  be  laid. 
The  urine  mixes  with  the  excremental  mat- 
ter which  proceeds  from  the  intestine,  and 
these  ar?  ejected  altogether.  The  urine  of 
birds  is  always  concrete;  it  is  composed  of 
uric  acid  aud  sundry  urates;  in  the  drop- 
pings it  forms  the  white  matter  that  de- 
taches itself  from  the  dark  portion,  which 
is  the  real  excremental  part.  The  salivary 
glands  are  small  in  fowls,  and  produce  a 
liquid  thick  aud  slimy,  but  the  quantity  is 
very  small. 

THE  LIVER. 

The  liver  is  very  large,  aud  divided  into 
two  lobes  of  equal  size.  The  gall  bladder  is 
large  and  contains  a  thick  bile,  very  bitter, 
which  gives  the  flesh  a  very  disagreeable 
taste,  if  the  fowl  is  not  drawn  soon  after  it 
is  killed.  As  to  the  surroundings  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  pancreas,  or  pancreatic  gland,  in  galli- 
naceous birds  is  very  much  developed.  This 
pancreas  pours  the  pancreatic  juice,  like 
the  liver,  into  the  intestines  by  two  small 
tubes  in  the  centre  of  the  duodenum,  far 
from  the  pylorus,  which  facilitates  the  in- 
testinal digestion. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

The  spleen  is  very  small,  of  cylindrical 
shape,  aud  placed  behind  the  liver.  Its 
functions  seem  to  be  to  keep  in  reserve  aud 
prepare  the  blood  used  as  one  of  the  secre- 
tions necessary  to  digestion. 

CIRCULATORY  APPARATUS. 

The  circulatory  apparatus  offers  no  im- 
portant difference  from  that  of  mammals. 
It  exists,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  by 
means  of  a  heart  with  four  cavities,  and  the 
distribution  of  arteries  is  the  same.  Their 
blood  is,  however,  a  little  warmer,  and  con- 
tains elliptical  globules  of  small  dimensions. 
Respiration  takes  place  by  lungs,  which  are 
found  in  the  posterior  and  superior  part  of 
the  breast  adhered  to  the  ribs,  aud  main, 
tained  below  bv   a  resisting  membran 


moved  by  muscular  power  to  work  the  in- 
haling and  breathing  out  process.  The 
lungs  are  pierced  with  holes,so  as  to  permit 
the  air  to  circulate  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
even  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones.  The  air  is 
brought  into  these  organs  by  a  very  long 
aerial  tube,  of  which  the  windpipe  and 
bronchia  possess  complete  cartilaginous 
rings.  But  the  most  singular  disposition 
of  the  respitory  apparatus  of  the  fowls  is 
the  existence  of  large  cells  of  air  in  the 
breast  and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  hen  requires 
and  absorbs  in  her  interior  a  quantity  of  air 
much  larger  in  proportiau  than  with  mam- 
malia. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

With  all  birds  the  aerial  reservoirs  are 
nine  in  number,  viz.,  the  thoracic  bag, 
placed  in  the  interior  part  of  the  thorax ; 
the  two  cervical  reservoirs,  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  neck ;  the'two  anterior  diaphrag- 
matic reservoirs,  placed  between  the  two 
diaphragms ;  and  the  posterior  diaphrag- 
matic reservoirs,  also  placed  between  the 
two  diaphragms,  behind  the  preceding  ones ; 
and  finally  the  two  abdominal  reservoirs 
placed  against  the  superior  walls  of  the  ab- 
domen. Of  these  nine  reservoirs,  the  first 
is  single  or  symmetrical,  the  others  are 
double,  and  disposed  equally  on  each  side 
of  the  median  plane.  No  doubt  these  nu- 
merous vesicles,  tilled  with  hot  air  at  104 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  lighten  the  body  of  the 
hen  when  she  flies,  but  the  writer  does  not 
•it  all  affirm  that  this  is  the  only  use,  as  the 
domestic  fowl  never  flies  to  any  height  in 
the  air. 

The  skin  of  the  fowl  is  covered  with 
feathers.  Each  feather  is  composed  of  a 
stem,  the  base  of  which  is  hollow,  and  in- 
serted in  the  bulb ;  and  of  barbs  which  are 
furnished  with  down,  hardly  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  The  integumental  appendages 
are  well  adapted  to  retain  bodily  beat.  The 
feathers  completely  covering  the  skin  of  the 
hen,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  is  sensitive 
to  a  delicate  touch;  and  the  tongue  is  the 
only  organ  subject  to  the  exercises  of  any 
sense  of  feeling. 

The  nostrils  are  open  at  the  base  of  the 
beak,  but  whether  the  sense  of  smelling  is 
developed  in  the  fowl  or  not,  we  know  ab- 
solutely nothing. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  rigidity  of  the 
tongue,  by  the  scarcity  and  viscious  con- 
sistency of  the  saliva,  we  should  say  that 
that  the  sense  of  taste  was  very  little  de- 
veloped in  the  fowl.  However,  it  rejects 
with  astonishing  sagacity  the  less  desirable 
grains  both  before  and  after  being  taken 
into  the  beak. 

The  sight  in  poultry  is  incontestably  very 
piercing.  They  spy  at  a  great  height  the 
bird  of  prey  which  soars  above,  aud  give  out 
immediately  a  cry  of  alarm,  which  is  under- 
stood by  ducks,  pigeons,  and  all  other  deni- 
zens of  the  poultry  yard.  The  globe  of  the 
eye  is  protected  not  only  by  two  eyelids  of 
vertical  motion,  as  it  is  seen  in  some  mam- 
malia, but  also  by  a  third,  called  "  blinking 
membrane,"  which  has  its  existence  from 
the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  and  which  can 
be  drawn  from  inside  to  outside  over  the 
eye.  The  cornea  is  strongly  convex,  the 
crystalline  is  flat,  and  the  vireous  body  is 
small. 

The  ear  of  the  hen  is  deprived  of  the 
concha,  or  larger  cavity  of  the  external  ear. 
The  labyrinth  has  only  a  rudimentary 
cochlea;  the  chain  of  ossicles  is  replaced  in 
the  middle  ear  by  a  single  ossicle. 

Finally,  the  external  ear  is  a  single  tube, 
very  short,  but,  notwithstanding  these  im- 
perfections, the  hearing  of  fowls  is  both 
acute  and  distinct. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  writer  admits 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  process  of  ap- 
propriating lime  for  shells  of  eggs  other 
than  when  deprived  of  such  that  the  shells 
were  thinner,  which  we  explain  from  the 
fact  that  grit  simply  permits  of  better  di- 
gestion by  better  preparing  the  food.  Hence 
sharp  grit  is  an  advantage  by  assisting  to 
reduce  the  food  for  digestion  before  it 
reaches  the  proper  place  for  that  purpose. 

ONIONS  WILL  KILL  LICE. 

Here  is  another  remedy  for  Lice.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
relates  his  experience  with  lice  on  stock 
in  which  he  says:  "I  used  kerosene  and 
lard  mixed,  curried  and  brushed  over  them 
also  camphor  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  car- 
bolic acid  in  lard,  but  without  satisfaction : 
and  being  determined  that  the  lice  should 
go  I  tried  onions,  after  waiting  about  a 
week.  One  particular  animal,  a  yearling 
bull,  was  very  full,  even  after  being  treated 
with  the  other  remedies.  I  took  a  large 
onion,  cut  it  in  two,  aud  rubbed  him  hard 
all  over  till  I  had  used  three  or  more  onions 
and  my  eyes  smarted.  Then  I  gave  him 
some  of  the  pieces  that  were  left  and  a  few 
other  small  scullions,  which  he  ate  with 
relish  as  did  all  the  others,  and  then  I 
awaited  the  results.  The  second  day  I 
examined  him,  aud,  to  my  astonishment  and 
joy  the  hair  was  full  of  carcasses,  but  not  a 
live,  one  could  I  find.  Since  then  I  have 
treated  all  the  stock  in  same  way,  but  fed 
none  to  the  cows  giving  milk  lor  fear  of 
spoiling  the  butter.  I  am  going  to  treat, 
my  poultry  also  by  rubbing  their  roost 
It  will  save  many  an  animal  an  uneasy 
night.  "   


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


A  DIVISION  OF  I  OULTRY. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  now  be- 
ing beseiged  with  letters  and  petitions  urg- 
ing him  to  recommend  to  Congress  a  Di- 
vision of  Poultry.  We  approve  of  it,  and 
by  way  of  explanation  give  the  resolutions 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  (California) 
Poultry  Association,  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
C.T.Paul  is  President,  and  Mr.  John  C. 
Stedman  Secretary.  Here  are  the  reso- 
lutions : 

"Whereas,  it  is  estimated  (approxi- 
matily)  that  the  value  of  the  egg  product 
of  the  United  States  for  1892  reached  fully 
§200,000,000,  and  the  value  of  poultry  about 
§100,000,000;  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Government  of 
the  United  States,  through  its  Department 
of  Agriculture,  expends  vast  sums  of 
money  annually  in  fostering  and  encour- 
aging nearly  every  branch  of  industry  con- 
nected with*  an  enlightened  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  the  lines  of  investigation  aud 
scientific  and  practical  research  being  di- 
vided into  special  divisions,  viz:  the  di- 
vision of  pathology,  of  etomology,  of 
polomology,  of  forestry,  of  animal  indus- 
try, etc.,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  com- 
petent chief  and  a  corps  of  experts  in 
their  special  lines  ;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  poultry  interests  of  the 
United  States,  equalling  in  magnitude  any 
branch  of  rural  indus  ry  and  exceeding 
others  in  no  way  so  represented;  therefore 
be  it 

Besolved,  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Poultry  Association  in  regular  convention 
assembled,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Department  of  Agriculture  at 
"Washington  is  earnestly  petitioned  by  the 
poultry  interests  represented  in  this  As- 
sociation to  establish  a  sub-division  in  con- 
nection with  the  bureau  of  animal  indus- 
try, to  be  known  as  the  division  of  poultry ; 
said  division  to  be  in  control  of  thoroughly 
scientific  and  practical  poultry  breeders, 
and  to  have  for  its  objects  the  advancement 
of  the  poultry  interests  generally,  to  the 
end  that  the  most  economical  and  effective 
means  for  eradicating  pes  is  aud  disease 
may  be  ascertained,  and  the  best  resul'.s  se- 
cured at  the  minimum  of  cost  in  the  rear- 
ing, mating,  breeding  and  managing  of 
fowls. 

Besolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Poultry  Association 
send  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  to 
the  California  representatives,  to  the  s»c- 
retaiies  of  kindred  and  sister  poultry 
associations,  and  to  the  poultry  papers 
generally. 

The  only  objection  is  that  if  a  "Division 
of  Poultry"  is  established,  some  pothouse 
politician,  with  a  "  pull,"  would  be  placed 
at  the  head,  and  would  use  the  A,  P.  A.  to 
"pull  the  chestnuts,"  as  was  done  at 
Charleston.  It  would  make  some  of  these 
who  live  on  "  chicken  men  "  crazy,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  scramble  for  the  super- 
intendent of  the  World's  Fair  poultry  de- 
partment. 

Another  thing,  most  important  of  all,  is 
the  privilege  of  sending  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  (not  exceeding  fifteen)  by  parcels 
post,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  extortionate 
express  companies. 

We  approve  of  the  resolutions  aboro, 
but  fear  that  poultry  matters  are  too  in- 
significant to  be  considered  by  the  men 
who  make  a  living  by  politics,  and  whose 
trade  is  to  promise  but  never  fulfill 


MISTAKES  WITH  POULTRY. 

The  man  who  puts  fifteen  eggs  under  a 
hen,  instead  of  eleven  or  thirteen,  so  as  to 
make  sure  cf  a  good  lot  of  chicks,  wants 
more  than  he  will  get.  We  don't  like  to 
deal  with  that  kind  of  a  person,  because  he 
displays  greediness  in  the  first  place  and 
lack  of  goud  chicken  sense  in  the  second 
place.  A  hen  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  tcu 
hatch  more  chickens  from  thirteen  eggs 
than  from  fifteen  eggs  simply  L  om  tha  fact 
that  not  more  than  one  or  two  hens  in  a 
dozen  ordinary  farmyard  hens  are  large 
enough  to  cover  fifteen  eggs. 

Another  mistake  consists  in  consolida- 
ting broods  by  giving  all  the  chickens  to 
one  hen  when  two  or  more  hatch  at  tbo 
same  time.  Don't  do  it.  It  may  seem  all 
right,  but  it  is  all  wrong.  In  warm,  dry 
weather  the  large  broods  may  do  fairly 
well,  but  just  let  a  rainy,  chilly  spell  come 
along  and  then  see  how  fast  the  smaller 
and  weaker  ones  drop  out  of  the  race.  Let 
each  hen  have  her  chickens.  It  would  be 
much  better,  and  the  chickens  would  grow 
faster  and  larger  if  each  brood  consisted  of 
seven  or  eight  chickens.  There  is  no  dis- 
guising the  fact  that  thesecret  of  success  in 
poultry  keeping  consists  in  keeping  all 
flocks  small. 

The  person  who  advocates  putting  1C0  or 
200  little  chickens  all  in  one  bunch  in  a 
brooder  knows  nothing  about  the  necessity 
of  observing  natural  conditions  in  poultry 
raising.  Nature  intended  a  hen  to  sit  ou 
a  small  number  of  eggs  and  to  care  for  a 
small  number  of  chickens  only,  and  nature 
never  intended  10J  hens  to  run,  eat  and 
roost  together,  nor  10U  chickens  to  be  penned 
u»  together. — Southern  Cultivator, 
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DOCTORS  DISAGREE. 

There  are  differences  in  opinions,  as  all 
persons  view  from  separate  standpoints. 
How  much  moisture,  the  mode  of  hatching, 
and  other  questions,  can  be  discussed,  and 
information  given  by  many,  yet  there  may 
be  no  agreement.  A  reader  at  Avery,  Ohio, 
writes  as  follows: 

"  I  see  doctors  do  not  agree,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  too  much  moisture  is  what 
causes  the  most  of  the  troublo,  for  two 
reasons,  I  think.  First,  that  it  causes  too 
much  growth  to  the  chick,  so  that  it  cannot 
turn  to  pip  or  break  theshellaroundenough 
to  get  out  (being  so  large).  Second,  it 
toughens  the  lining  or  skin  of  the  egg,  so 
that  they  smother.  If  nothing  of  this  oc- 
eurs.why  is  it  that  some  advise  water  all  the 
time  while  others  use  it  from.the  fourteenth 
day  ?  Also,  why  do  the  eggs"  need  turning 
twice  a  day  from  the  start  by  some,  while 
others  only  turn  them  once,  and  others  not 
at  all  the  last  two  or  three  days?  I  think  I 
will  have  to  give  you  my  experience  with 
incubators  sometime. " 

That  the  moisture  depends  on  circum- 
stances is  true.  If  too  much  is  given,  the 
chick  grows  rapidly  and  becomes  too  large 
to  stay  in,  yet  is  too  young  to  come  out  and 
it  dies.  AVe  have  found  that  good  hatches 
can  be  secured  without  any  moisture  at  all, 
yet  some  prefer  to  use  it.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  turn  eggs  after  the 
seventeenth  day, nor  do  we  believe  it  neces- 
sary to  cool  the  eggs  at  all. 


BREEDING  BLUE  ANDALUSIONS. 

In  regard  to  mating  for  color  the  follow- 
ing letter  will  show  some  of  the  difficulties 
often  met  with.  The  writer,  who  lives  at 
Natchez,  Miss.,  says: 

"I  have  some  Blue  Andalusian  chicks. 
Two  of  them  are  males  ;  one  is  white  with 
blue  feathers,  and  the  other  ono  is  a  light 
blue.  Will  either  of  them  do  to  mate  with 
blue  hens,  to  produce  a  good  percentage  of 
blues?  If  I  mate  the  white  one  what 
would  be  the  result  on  blue  hens  ?  As  I 
have  had  no  experience  with  the  Blue  An- 
dalusians  I  ask  for  information." 

A  Blue  Andalusian  should  not  have 
white  on  any  part  of  the  plumage,  as  white 
is  a  disqualification.  It  is  best  to  discard 
the  Lirds  that  possess  white.  The  Anda- 
lusian is  really  a  Blue  Minorca,  and  if  bred 
for  points  should  be  kept  close  within 
standard  requirements. 


THE  BROILER  MARKET. 

We  frequently  hear  the  remark  that  the 
market  for  broiler  chickens  is  overstocked, 
and  that  the  price  obtained  for  the  bird  is 
not  a  paying  one.  We  have,  on  several  oc- 
casions recently,  taken  the  opportunity  of 
going  through  the  wholesale  market  here, 
and  inspected  the  chickens  offered  and  seen 
them  sold.  From  this  personal  inspection 
we  have  returned  convinced  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  complaint  as  a  general  one. 
We  saw  several  coops  of  chickens  sold  a 
few  days  ago  at  twenty-two  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound,  and 
few  of  the  chickens  in 
the  coops  weighed  over 
one  and  one-half  pounds 
each,  and  many  were 
really  unfit  for  sale. 
The  rule  of  selling  by 
weight  is  now  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  Rich- 
mond markets,  and 
those  who  send  in  good 
chickens  thus  get  credit 
for  all  they  weigh.  It 
is  a  fair  rule,  both  for 
buyer  and  seller,  and 
ought  to  have  been  es- 
tablished long  ago.  At 
the  price  named,or  any- 
thing near  it,  broiler 
breeding  ought  to  pay  and  does  pay.  What 
is  needed  now  is  more  care  in  shipping. 
Don't  mix  chickens  weighing  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  each  with  those  weighing  one 
and  a  half  pounds  each.  Let  each  coop  be 
made  up  of  chickens  not  varying  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight,  and  don't 
crowd  into  a  coop  fifty  chickens  when  it 
will  only  comfortably  bold  twenty-five. 
These  may  seem  small  matters,  but  they  are 
matters  which  determine  whether  the  price 
for  which  the  chickens  will  sell  shall  be  a 
paying  one  or  a  losing  one.  A  nice,  clean 
coop  of  chickens,  all  about  one  size,  and 
looking  bright  and  healthy,  witb  room  to 
rest  comfortably,  will  always  sell  for  more 
per  pound  than  a  mixed  coop  of  miserable 
looking,  dirty  chickens.  The  retailer  can 
always  find  customers  for  clean,  healthy 
looking  chickens  at  good  prices,  whilst  the 
poor,  dirty  ones  have  to  be  pushed  off  often 
at  a  loss  on  even  the  wholesale  price.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  marketing  broilers  as 
to  marketing  all  other  kinds  of  produce. 
There  is  always  room  at  the  top,  always  a 
demand  for  a  good  article  nicely  offered. 
Mixed  lots  are  in  the  chicken  market  as  in 
the  fruit  and  grain  markets,  generally  pur- 
chased at  the  price  the  worst  are  worth. 
Let  there  be  no  bad  samples  in  the  coop, 
dnd  the  whole  will  fetch  the  value  of  the 
best.— Southern  PUinter. 


COL.  BOYER  AND  GEN.  DAVIS. 

Gen.  J.  H.  Davis,  who  is  about  to  launch 
out  Poultry  Talk,  makes  the  following  re- 
mark in  regard  to  Col.  Boyer.  He  says: 

"  col.  Boyer  is  of  the  opinion  that '  it  pays 
to  give  the  eggs  under  a  setting  hen  a  bath 
in  tepid  water  on  the  18th  day,'  as  it  sup- 
plies moisture.  That  might  do  in  the  king- 
dom of  New  Jersey  where  there  is  no  mois- 
ture, but  in  the  South,  where  the  air  is 
always  sticky  with  moisture,  the  tepid  bath 
is  unnecessary." 

The  above  is  from  the  Southern  Fancier. 
We  had  the  same  experience  while  living  in 
Virginia,  and  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do 
snywbere.  As  they  are  all  Generals  and 
Colonels  down  in  Virginia  and  Georgia,  we 
suppose  the  title  will  fit  us  as  well  as 
others.— Associate  Editor. 


A  RA.T-PROOF  ROOST 


A  BUCKWHEAT  PATCH. 

A  farmer  in  New  Jersey,  who  secures  a 
trade  of  his  own  by  sending  only  choice 
poultry  to  market,  fattens  his  fowls  in  a 
manner  to  cause  but  little  labor.  He 
grows  a  crop  of  early  peas  for  market  and 
then  plows  the  patch,  sowing  thickly, 
broadcast,  with  buckwheat.  He  gives  no 
more  work  to  the  buckwheat,  but  as  soon 
as  the  seeds  are  ready  he  turns  all  the  hens 
intended  for  market  on  the  buckwheat 
patch  and  give?  them  full  privilege.  He 
claims  that  the  buckwheat  destroys  weeds 


DUCKS. 

A  writer  in  the  Poultry  Journal  fur- 
nishes the  following  valuable  information 
about  ducks:  "In  lookingover  my  duck  ac- 
count for  1887, 1  find  that  it  cost  even  less 
.  to  raise  them  than 
„  I  stated  in  a  pre- 
«*  vious  letter.  Four 
and  a*  half  cents 
'  per  pound  will 
cover  the  entire 
cost  for  feed,  includ- 
ing milk.  May  19th  I 
hatched  twenty-seven 
ducfeg  from  twenty- 
nine  eggs.  When  eleven 
days  old  they  would 
not  go  under  the  hen 
but  would  sit  art  und 
the  coop  each  by  itself. 
They  then  weighed 
nine  and  one  -  half 
pounds.  The  next 
week  they  gained  just 
nine  and  a  half  pounds,  while  the  cost  of 
feed  was  twenty-five  cents.  This  made 
them  eighteen  da>  s  old. 
Next  7  days,  gained  15  lbs.,  costing  34  cents. 
«  »      24^         "  51 

»  "      23}£  "  60 

ii  •<      20  "  73 

"  "      18  "  90 

The  next  ten  days  gained  thirty-two 
pounds,  at  a  cost  of  nineiy-nine  cents.  In 
seven  weeks  and  three  days  the  twenty- 
seven  gained  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
pounds  and  a  half,  at  a  total  cost  for  feed  of 
$4.32,  being  threecents  and  three-tenths  per 
pound.  Add  the  weight  when  eleven  days 
old — nine  and  one-half  pounds — and  we  find 
the  total  weight  to  be  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  pounds,  or  an  average  of  five  and 
a  quarter  pounds  each.  The  largest  one 
weighed  six  pounds  when  eight  weeks  old. 
In  December  the  largest  pair  weighed  sev- 
enteen pounds.  I  kept  this  account  in  or- 
der that  I  might  know  just  what  it  cost  to 
grow  a  flock  of  Pekin  ducks.  Had  they  been 
intended  for  the  market  I  should  have  killed 
them  when  nine  weeks  old,  as  shortly  after 
the  pin  feathers  started  and  they  did  not 
hold  their  fat.  Killed  at  this  time,  they 
would  have  sold  for  at  least  fifty  cents  each 
while  they  had  not  cost  over  twenty  to 
twenty-two  cents  each.  My  method  of 
feeding  was  bread  crumbs  soaked  in  milk 
for  the  first  few  days,  then  added  a  little 
corn  meal,  shorts  and  cracked  wheat.  I 
very  soon  followed  this  with  beef  scraps  in 
small  quantity.  Cracked  wheat,  cracked 
corn  and  oats  formed  the  staple  food  as 
they  grew  older.  All  the  soft  food  was 
wet  with  scalded  milk  or  curd.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything:  so  valuable  for 
young  ducks  as  milk.  They  were  also  fed 
short  sweet  grass,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond.  I  fed  them  five  times  a  day.  I  was 
particular  to  keep  them  from  the  water  anil 
rain  until  well  feathered.  1  am  satisfied 
there  is  no  stock  on  the  farm  that  will  pay 
like  a  Hock  of  ducks  properly  managed,  if 
one  is  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  ship  di- 
rect to  the  large  markets. 


A  RAT-PROOF  ROOST. 

A  roost  pole,  proof  against  rats  that  at- 
tack chicks  on  the  roost,  is  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Robert  Osterhorn,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
The  stakes  are  2x2  inches,  and  three  feet 
long,  driven  into  the  ground  about  one  foot 
deep.  The  metal  plates,  AA,  are  ten  inches 
in  diameter  (any  old  wash-basin  or  large 
pie-plate,  inverted,  will  answer),  and  they 
are  placed  centrally  over  the  stakes ;  the 
pole, which  is  one  inch  thick  and  four  inches 
wide,  being  nailed  over  them.  The  end 
pole  (B),  shown  on  one  end,  is  used  where 
the  end  of  the  pole  comes  near  a  wall  that 
rats  can  climb.  The  end  plate  should  be 
six  inches  wide,  seven  inches  high  and  six- 
teen inches  from  the  wall. 

THAT  SLEEPY  DISEASE. 

When  a  chick  is  sleepy  look  for  lice.  Mr. 
Geo.  W.  Ashford,  Seattle,  Wash.,  writes 
his  experience  with  chicks,  which  we  give 
below  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers  who 
may  be  interested: 

"My  birds  are  game;  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  give  breed,  but  will  be  just  as  well. 
I  give  them  soft  feed  in  the  morning,  con- 
sisting of  bran,  shorts  and  corn  meal,  and 
alternate  by  making  corn  bread.  They  also 
get  plenty  of  grass,  run  at  large,  and  get 
plenty  of  bugs,  worms,  etc.  At  noon  they 
get  ground  wheat  (or  rather  cracked),  and 
the  same  in  the  evening.  The.chicks  arefrom 
six  weeks  old  to  eight  weeks,  and  they  run 
with  the  hens.  They  have  plenty  of  gravel, 
also  ground  crockery.  Now  for  the  symp- 
toms. They  commence  by  drooping  their 
wings  and  seem  sleepy,  won't  eat,  and  dry 
up,seeming  to  starve  to  death.  I  have  dis- 
sected them,  and  they  appear  perfectly 
healtby,with  nothing  in  their  intestines,  the 
liver  being  perfectly  sound,  and  in  fact,  I 
cannot  find  one  thing  wrong.  They  are  not 
lousy  ,f  or  I  watch  them  closely.  I  give  plenty 
fresh  water  twice  per  day,  and  keep  it  in  the 
shade.  I  think  I  have  told  all  I  know  that 
would  assist  you  in  determining  what  the 
trouble  is.  It  may  be  some  of  your  many 
readers  have  had  the  same  trouble,  and  may 
be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  your 
reply.  I  have  lost'about  fifty  chicks.  Last 
year  I  did  not  lose  one  dozen  out  of  106 
hatched.  I  hatched  thirteen  Brown  Leg- 
horns out  of  thirteen  eggs,  and  have  raised 
twelve ;  so  they  now  crow,and  were  hatched 
March  29th,  1893.  This  has  been  the  most 
unfortunate  season  to  raise  chicks  I  ever  ex- 
perienced, as  it  has  rained  so  much  and  been 
so  cold.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  early 
for  July — arrived  26th  of  J  une — and  I  look 
for  it  eagerly  every  month,  and,  not  to  flat- 
ter you,  it  leads  all  journals  on  poultry  I 
ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading." 

There  were  no  lice  apparently,  but  there 
were,  perhaps,  the  large  lice  on  the  skin  of 
the  heads  and  necks.  Whenever  a  chick  is 
sleepy  it  is  a  fair  indication  that  the  large 
lice  are  at  work.  It  is  warm  weather  and 
lice  that  make  late  chicks  so  difficult  to 
raise,  and  the  hard  feathered  birds,  like 
Games,  are  more  quickly  attacked  by  lice 
tkan  the  chicks  of  some  other  breeds. 

SWELLINGS  AND  TUMORS. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Smith,  East  Woonsocket, 
R.  I.,  gives  a  case  which  is  similar  to  many 
that  occur,  but  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
attention,  as  it  is  a  very  important  matter. 
She  writes: 

"  I  have  a  flock  of  about  eighty  hens,  four 
of  which  have  been  afflicted  with  a  swell- 
ing of  the  eye.  The  swelling  would  be  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  walnut,  completely 
closing  the  eye,  and  of  a  very  red  color. 
The  fowl  seemed  perfectly  well  in  otiter  re- 
Bpects.  The  swelling  remains  for  about 
two  months. and  then  gradually  disappears. 
Please  tell  me  what  you  think  the  trouble 
is,  and  if  it  is  contagious.  Would  you  con- 
sider the  fowls  suitable  for  food  ?  •'' 

The  fact  that  the  swelling  comes  and  dis- 
appears, and  that  several  hens  are  affected, 
points  to  a  scrofulous  condition  of  the 
blood.  The  afflicted  hens  may  be  sisters, 
and  the  disease  transmitted  by  one  of  the 
parents.  No  fowl  that  shows  a  disease  of 
the  blood  is  fit  for  human  food.  Nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  matter,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  medicine  every  hour,  or  three 
times  a  day.  It  is  cheaper aud  better  to  de- 
stroy birds  if  they  have  permanent,  or  ap- 
parently incurable,  diseases.  Roup  is  a 
scrofulous  disease,  and  leavls  to  consump- 
tion, as  well  as  to  other  disorders. 


FEEDING  MIXED  LOTS. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  the  hens  and  grow- 
ing chicks  together,  as  the  result  will  bo 
that  the  hens  receive  too  much  and  the 
chicks  too  little  food.  At  this  season  one 
good  meal  a  day  is  all  that  adult  fowls 
should  have,  as  too  much  grain  causes  them 
to  become  too  fat.  Chicks,  on  the  contrary, 
until  three  or  four  months  obi,  should  have 
two  meals  daily.  If  all  the  fowls  are  fed 
together,  the  proper  apportionment  of  the 
food  cannot  be  observed.  If  lhe  food  is 
not  given  with  judgment,  the  result  is  a 
waste  and  an  increase  of  the  cost. 


and  that  he  utilizes  the  straw  for  mulch- 
ing. As  the  seeds  of  buckwheat  are  easily 
shaken  from  the  heads  when  ripe,  the  hens 
have  no  difficulty  securing  their  fill,  and 
they  also  add  quite  a  number  at  insects  to 
the  r><-eds  iu  their  crops.  When  the  buck- 
wheat is  gone,  he  ne.nds  them  to  market, 
their  superior  condition  giving  him  the 
highest  price. 


MIDNIGHT  MARAUDERS. 

It  i?  difficult,  to  capture  and  convict  that 
class  which  rob*  the  industrious  farmer  of 
his  poultry  while  he  i3  asleep,  as  he  usually 
has  no  lime  to  follow  up  the  matter,  while 
his  neighbors  arc  disposed  to  take  no  action 
until  their  turn  comes  next,  when  the  tame 


course  is  pursued.  Now,  if  the  farmers  it 
each  neighborhood  will  combine,  and  sub- 
scribe about  five  dollars  each,  or  raise  fifty 
or  a  hundred  dollars  as  a  fund  to  be  used 
in  employing  a  detective  whenever  a  rob- 
bery occurs,  it  will  do  much  to  prevent 
such  thefts,  as  the  thief,  though  not  fearing 
discovery  from  an  individual,  will  seldom 
take  risk  when  there  is  an  organized  body 
to  protect  all.  The  sum  subscribed  need 
not  be  paid,  but  simply  pledged,  as  it  may 
never  be  used  at  all.  If  poultry  thieves 
find  that  some  one  will  be  on  their  track, 
they  will  go  elsewhere  to  operate.  It  is 
when  the  thief  knows  that  each  individual 
must  protect  himself,  and  leave  his  crops  to 
look  for  him,  that  he  feels  safe  and  secure, 
and  he  then  robs  each  and  all  in  turn. 


THE  HEN  AHEAD-PERHAPS. 

A  reader  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  who  believes 
in  the  "natural"  incubator,  informs  us 
that  he  has  no  use  for  incubators,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  inform  us  how  the  hen  beat  the  in- 
cubator, as  follows : 

"  I  put  fifteen  eggs  under  a  hen  and  she 
brought  off  twelve  chicks.  I  filled  an  incu- 
bator with  450  eggs,  and  372  chicks  hatched. 
The  hen  lost  only  three  eggs,  and  the  incu- 
bator seventy-eight.  I  cannot  afford  such, 
as  the  hen  hatched  nearly  all,  and  the  in- 
cubator did  not." 

We  pity  the  misfortune.  The  incubator 
hatched  over  twelve  and  one-half  chicks  for 
every  fifteen  eggs,  while  the  hen  batched 
twelve.  In  other  words  the  hen  hatched 
eighty  per  cent.,  and  the  incubator  eighty- 
two  and  two-third  per  cent.  The  above  is 
on  a  par  with  many  others.  They  com- 
plain over  matters  without  actually  no- 
ticing whether  they  have  received  a  benefit 
or  suffered  a  misfortune. 

CAN  HE  SELL  THEM. 

If  a  man  introduces  a  new  breed,  cau  he 
sell  eggs  ?  Is  he  obliged  to  get  the  breed 
into  the  Standard  ?  The  following  letter 
from  Luray,  Va.,  is  one  calling  for  inform- 
ation.  The  writer  says: 

"I  am  trying  to  increase  the  prolificacy 
of  my  hens,  and  hope  to  have  them  average 
200  eggs  in  a  year.  If  they  are  not  in  the 
Standard,  can  I  sell  eggs  from  thein  ?" 

We  will  say  that  just  as  soon  as  our  cor- 
respondent succeeds,  and  can  convince, 
others  of  the  fact,  all  the  Standard  makes  in 
the  world  cannot  prevent  him  from  selling 
eggs.  More,  the  men  who  glory  in  the 
Standard  will  buy  the  eggs  and  secretly  aim 
to  get  the  breed  in  the  Standard.  Tho 
breed  that  lays  the  eggs  will  always  sell- 
Standard  makers  cannot  control  sales,  and 
that  is  where  their  power  is  broken.  AVe 
would  not  worry  about  the  Standard  if  we 
got  the  eggs. 

GEESE  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  Embden,  a  white  goose  (both  mile 
and  female),  is,  with  the  Toulouse,  the 
largest  of  all  breeds.  The  best  cross  for  the 
market  is  the  Toulouse  gander  and  Embden 
goose.  The  Toulouse  is  parti-colorcd,  aud 
the  male  and  female  are  alike.  In  fact,  the 
male  and  female  of  any  pure  breed  are 
alike  in  color.  The  largo  breeds  do  not 
forage  over  as  much  ground  as  the  common 
kinds,  but  produce  twice  as  much  feathers, 
in  weight,  and  fatten  more  readily  for  mar- 
ket. An  adult  gander  of  the  Embden  or 
Toulouse  breeds  should  not  weigh  less  than 
twenty-five  pounds  aud  the  goote  twenty- 
three  pounds,  though  individuals  have 
been  known  to  reach  as  much  as  fitty 
pounds.  The  best  way  to  grade  up  a  flock 
is  to  procure  a  gander  of  the  Embden  breed, 
mate  him  with  large  common  g»rse  aud 
mate  the  female  offspring  wfih  a  Toulouse. 
The  males  should  then  be  pure-  bred  Em  It- 
dens,  as  they  are  pure  white,  which  is  an 
advantage  where  the  feathers  are  considered 
a  valuable  product. 

THE  LARGE  BREEDS  Or"  DOUS. 

The  Pekin  duck  has  become  very  popu- 
lar, attributed  by  some  to  its  large  size,  bus 
it  does  not  exceed  the  Rouen  or  th*  Ayles- 
bury in  weight,  nor  is  it  as  time  and 
gentle.  The  two  advantages  pos*o«»«.l  b' 
thePekinsare  white  plumage  and  yellow 
legs  and  bills.  As  long  as  the  pu<  enu.se-- 
in  market  continue  to  Judge  of  ocaiity  of 
flesh  by  the  color  of  the  le^s,  the  Peklu  will 
lead,  yet  the  color  of  the  legs  of  a  fowl  doe3 
not  indicate  quality.  The  Aylesburg  duck 
is  also  while  in  plumage,  but  the  lej^s  and 
bill  are  flesh  color.  As  a  table  fowl  it  !• 
superior  to  the  Pekin,  having  more  bre.t*t 
meat.  The  Rouen  duck  is  fully  the  equal 
of  the  others,  but  being  of  variegated  color 
it  cannot  compete  with  the  Ayle-ibur-^  or 
Pekin  except,  for  ornament;  but  it  is.  with* 
out  doubt,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
aquatic  domestic  birds. 
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MOISTURE  IN  INCUBATORS. 

"  MILLER  PURVIS,"   CARDINGTON,  OHIO. 

It  is  about  ten  years  since  I  began  to  try 
to  hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and  each 
year  I  have  made  some  progress,  until  now 
1  begin  to  think  I  know  something  about 
the  operation.  I  have  taken  a  lot  of  eggs 
and  broken  some  of  them  every  day  and  ex- 
am ined  them  under  a  microscope  to  see 
what  changes  are  made  in  the  process  of  in- 
cubation This  was  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  I  learned  more  from  the  experi- 
ment than  any  other  I  ever  tried. 

In  all  these  years  since  I  got  my  first 
crude  incubator  up  to  this  season  the  ques- 
tion of  moisture  has  been  unsettled  with 
me.  The  first  makers  advised  the  use  of  a 
great  deal  of  moisture,  and  I  supposed  they 
knew  something  about  how  to  run  an  incii- 
bator,  but  one  bad  hatch  after  another,  year 
in  and  year  out  made  me  have  some  doubts 
about  their  proficiency.  I  never  had  any 
trouble  getting  the  eggs  to  start  and  go 
along  all  right  until  hatching  time,'when  I 
would  always  have  a  lot  of  chicks  dead  in. 
theshell.  Forthree  years  I  hadnot  had  a 
chick  hatched  under  a  hen,  because  notwith- 
standing I  could  only  get  forty  or  fifty  per 
cent  hatches  it  was  cheaper  to  hatch  them 
in  an  incubator  than  it  was  to  bother  with 
hens.  This  year  I  concluded  to  try  the 
matter  thoroughly,  with  both  hens  and  in- 
cubators. I  set  hens  in  nests  made  of  moist 
earth  and  in  boxes  three  feet  from  the 
ground  with  nothing  in  them  but  cut  straw, 
and  I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  hatch. 
A  Sebright  Bantam  hen  was  set  on  twelve 
of  her  own  eggs  and  hatched  nine  chicks. 
One  egg  was  infertile  and  two  chicks  died 
in  the  shell.  This  was  a  seventy-five  per 
cent  hatch,  and  the  dead  chicks  were  equal 
to  sixteen  in  a  hundred.  Two  mongrel 
hens  were  set  on  twenty-six  eggs  and  one 
of  them  hatched  five  chicks  and  the  other 
none — left  her  nest.  Two  pure  Brown 
Leghorns  wanted  to  sit  and  I  put  thirteen 
eggs  under  each  and  got  ten  chicks  from  the 
twenty-six  eggs.  The  others  were  broken 
or  chicks  died  in  the  shell.  The  chicks  were 
given  to  one  of  the  hens  and  the  other  one 
was  reset  and  is  now  sitting  out  her  fifth 
week.  More  about  the  Leghorns  another 
time. 

I  have  two  incubators.  One  is  a  hot  air 
"  Model  "  the  other  is  a  hot  water  one  made 
after  a  plan  of  my  own,  for  I  thought  I 
knew  something  about  how  a  machine 
ought  to  be  made.  The  "  Model  "  is  a  self 
regulator,  and  works  completely.  The  hot 
air  machine  has  no  regulator  and  works 
very  nicely.  No  free  ad.  in  this — I  have  no 
time  to  go  into  the  incubator  business.  I  set 
these  two  machines  the  same  day  with  eggs 
from  my  flock  and  from  that  of  a  neighbor, 
keeping  the  eggs  separate.  Not  a  particle 
of  moisture  was  put  in  either  machine  until 
the  fifteenth  day  when  I  put  three  old  sau- 
cers full  of  water  under  the  egg  tray  in  the 
hot  water  machine.  At  that  time  it  was 
perfectly  dry  for  this  was  the  second  hatch 
this  season.  The  position  of  the  saucers 
was  such  that  the  water  evaporated  very 
slowly,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth day  I  could  not  notice  that  any  of  the 
water  in  the  saucers  had  evaporated.  That 
morning  an  egg  was  pipped  and  at  noon  an- 
other one  was  in  the  same  condition.  The 
eveniug  of  that  day  I  looked  at  the  pipped 
eggs  and  both  of  the  chicks  were  dead. 

I  gave  them  particular  attention  and 
found  that  the  chicks  had  dried  fast  to  the 
shell  and  had  evidently  perished  from  that 
cause.  I  reasoned  that  the  air  in  the  egg 
chamber  was  so  dry  that  as  soon  as  the 
chick  pipped  a  hole  in  the  shell  all  the 
moisture  was  absorbed  by  the  air,  and  the 
death  of  the  chick  followed.  I  had  not 
taken  any  eggs  out  of  the  machine  as  I 
wanted  to  keep  the  drawers  full.  There 
was  an  inch  of  dry  pine  sawdust  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  incubator,  and  I  wet  this  with 
hot  water  and  shut  the  machine  up,  not 
daring  to  hope  for  a  good  hatch  when  the 
very  first  chicks  to  pip  had  both  died.  This 
was  in  the  evening.  I  got  up  pretty  early 
the  next  morning  and  felt  much  better  to 
find  about  thh  ty  chicks  hatched  and  looking 
nicely.  That  day  was  Sunday,  '  and  the 
twentieth  day  from  setting.  I  gave  that 
incubator  pretty  close  attention  during  the 
day  and  by  night  I  had  eighty-seven  as  nice 
chicks  as  I  ever  took  out  of  an  incubator. 
They  came  outof  the  shell  clean  and  almost 
dry.  There  was  no  appearance  of  the  slimy 
mucous  that  is  so  often  seen  on  incubator 
chicks  and  never  on  those  hatched  by  a  hen. 
I  then  broke  the  eggs  that  were  left  and 
found  fourteen  chicks  dead  in  the  shell  and 
the  other  eggs  infertile.  Out  of  101  fertile 
eggs  I  got  eighty-seven  chicks  and  they  are 
now  twelve  days  old  and  I  have  all  of  them 
but  five,  the  others  being  lively  as  crickets 
and  running  around  in  the  orchard  past  all 
the  dangers  of  early  chickeuhood,  for  they 
are  Leghorns  and  covered  with  feathers. 
If  a  Leghorn  chick  looks  hearty  at  two 
weeks  it  is  practically  safe. 

The  eggs  in  the  "  Model"  incubator  were 
not  at  all  good,  not  being  fertile,  and  from 
100  I  tested  out  about  forty.  I  have  no- 
ticed that  when  a  large  number  of  eggs  are 
tested  out  of  an  incubator  the  remainder  do 
not  hatch  well,  if  all  are  from  the  same 
flock.  This  I  presume  denotes  lack  of  vi- 
tality in  the  stock,  which  results  in  weak 
germs.  I  had  but  small  hope  of  this  ma- 
chine, but  the  hatch  was  just  forty-five 
from  about  sixty  eggs.  I  know  some  of 
those  left  in  were  infertile,  but  I  did  not 
break  them  to  see  how  many  chicks  were 
dead  in  the  shell,  as  I  was  very  busy  and 
the  eggs  were  buried  before  I  knew  of  it. 
Tliio  machine  was  treated  the  same  as  the 


other,  only  the  moisture  supply  is  adjusta- 
ble and  fully  under  control,  and  the  amount 
was  increased  from  the  nineteenth  day  un- 
til the  hatch  was  complete  on  the  evening 
of  the  twenty-first  day. 

It  seems  to  me  thatthis  was  a  pretty  con- 
clusive test.  .  I  had  two  machines  built  on 
entirely  different  principles.  One  a  hot 
water  machine  and  the  other  hot  air.  Out 
of  about  150  fertile  eggs  I  got  132  chicks  and 
only  six  of  them  have  died  as  yet,  and  I 
have  no  fears  for  the  remainder.  Of  an 
earlier  hatch  only  one  died,  and  the  others 
are  now  seven  weeks  old. 

Now  for  the  theory,  which  is  not  all  mine 
the  Poultry  Keeper  being  responsible 
for  most  of  it.  When  too  much  moisture 
is  supplied  the  chick  grows  too  large  and 
has  not  room  to  move  its  beak  or  to  get 
leverage  to  strike  a  blow  hard  enough  to 
break  the  shell,  and  dies  at  maturity.  This 
was  proven  by  a  neighbor  who  bought  a 
new  machine  and  was  told  by  the  maker  to 
keep  Wet  sand  in  the  bottom  all  the  time. 
He  got  sixteen  chicks  from .  120  eggs,  and 
there  were  over  seventy  dead  in  the  shell, 
and  I  noticed  that  the  cliick  was  crowded  in 
the  shell  until  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
room  for  it  to  move.  Now  more  theory ; 
about  t  he  time  the  chicks  have  matured  I  he 
egg  chamber  should  be  filled  with  V;ipor  to 
prevent  evaporation  from  the  shell  when  it 
is  opened.  This  leaves  the  chick  free  to  act 
and  it  comes  out  strong  and  in  its  natural 
condition.  "How  about  the  hen-hatched 
chicks  ?"  you  ask.  ''Don't  they  open  the 
shell  and  hatch  when  the  weather  is  dry  ?  " 
Certainly,  but  you  know,  or  ought  to,  that 
a  hatching  hen  sits  as  closely  as  possible  to 
her  nest,  and  there  is  practically  no  place 
for  the  moisture  to  escape  from  the  shell, 
while  in  an  incubator  there  is  a  large  open 
space  that  is  filled  with  air  ready  to  drink 
up  moisture  from  the  shell  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready saturated  with  it. 

I  have  no  interest  in  any  particular  make 
of  incubators,  and  I  am  trying  to  discover 
the  best  way  to  make  money  from  chickens 
at  market  prices.  All  the  experiments  I 
have  ever  made  were  for  my  own  benefit, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  I  hope  others  will 
conduct  some  careful  experiments  along 
this  line  and  report.  By.  doing  this  we 
shall  get  at  the  facts.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  I  know  how  to  hatch  with  an  in- 
cubator now,  but  I  am  open  to  conviction. 
My  incubator  has  beaten  my  hens  every 
time  this  season. 

HE  HAS  THE  MUMPS  AND  EXPERIENCE. 

J.  D.  CULP,  HUNTINGTON,  IND. 

•  I  am  haying  the  mumps  at  present,  and 
have  to  keep  quiet  for  a  few  days.  In  or- 
der to  pass  the  monotony,  I  will  give  our 
experience.  I  began  to  take  your  paper 
last  year,  and  began  to  study  the  import- 
ance and  profit  "of  the  poultry  business. 
Living  on  a  town  lot,  50x120  feet,  and  hav- 
ing a  house  of  nine  rooms,  woodhouse,  and 
stable  16x28  feet,  I  have  very  little  space 
left  for  the  poultry.  Yet' we  resolved  to  see 
what  we  could  do.  We  set  one  hen  which 
gave  us  nine  chicks,  and  another  which 
gave  six.  Some  were  killed  by  a  boy,  and 
two  roosters  were-  sold  for  eighty  cents, 
which  left  us  ten  hens.  These  we  mated 
with  a  new  Plymouth  Rock  rooster.  The 
pullets  began  laying  when  about  live 
mouths  old;  and  we  received  from  one  to 
four  eggs  daily  right  through  the  winter, 
.  except  one  week  in  February,  when  the 
weather  was  so  extremely  cold.  They  be- 
came broody  in  April,  and  on  the  8th  day 
of  May  we  had  chicks.  We  have  about 
fifty  at  present,  besides  the  old  ones.  We 
had*  the  best  of  success  with  the  early 
hatches,  but  the  chicks  brought  out  in 
June  nearly  all  died.  We  found  them  in- 
fested with  lies.  We  have  two  hens  that, 
want  to  set  for  the  second  time  this  sea-oa? 
one  is  a  pullet  that  was  hatched  Septembei, 
1S02,  and  is  only'  nine  months  old.  We 
have  raised,  so  far,  about  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  eggs  set,  and  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
those  hatched.  From  hiy  brief  experience, 
I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  those  "exagger- 
ated stories"  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  are 
so.  We  have  sold,  during  the  winter,  §1.40 
worth  of  eggs.  We  feed  screenings  at 
sixty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  which 
makes  it  about  twenty-five  cents  for  each 
chicken,  or  a  cost  of  §1.50  for  the  winter. 
We  have  about  §15  worth  of  chickens.  I 
don't  count  my  time,  for  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  a  total  waste,  as  I  attended  to 
the  chickens  before  and  after  working 
hours.  I  am  satisfied  that  all  a  man  needs 
is  good  common  sense  and  good  business 
principles,  and  the  chicken  business  will 
pay,  providing  he  will  start  small  and 
grow  up. 

HAS  FAITH  IN  THE  MINORCAS. 

C.  H.  KILMER,  WAVERLY,  N.  Y. 

Your  paper  came  to  hand  the  other  even- 
ing, and  was  read  with  as  much  satisfaction 
as  ever.  After  reading  it  through  I  always 
wish  the  mouth  was  around  for  another 
feast.  I  was  pleased  with  what  you  had  to 
say  on  page  sixty,  about  breeding  for  eggs 
or  the  Standard.  I  have  been  breeding  the 
Black  Minorcas  for"  three  years,  and  have 
bought  males  each  year  to  give  vigor,  and 
to  get  eggs,  and  I  get  them,  too.  I  think 
the  ninety-eight  point  hen  (for  eggs)  is  to 
be  the  coming  hen.  I  have  put  in  Lang- 
shans  this  spring,  and  will  try  them  along 
side  the  Minorcas,  but  if  they  lay  more  eggs 
than  the  latter,  they  will  have  to  get  up 
and  dust,  as  I  find  the  Minorcas  the  layers. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  NESTS. 

J.  C.  BAKER,  RICHFIELD,  ILLS. 

In  arranging  nests  for  hens  in  the  poul- 
try house,  the  average  farmer  takes  little  if 
any  pride  in  guarding  against  things  that 
are  the  means  of  many  accidents  and  bad 
results  with  laying  and  sitting  hens,  when, 
if  he  would  stop  and  think  a  minute,  he 
would  quickly  discover  that  it  was  much 
to  his  interest  financially,  as  well  as  a  sav- 
ing of  time,  to  build  nests  that  would  bet- 
ter.fill  the  requirements  of  a  successful 
poultry  raiser.  The  plan  I  have  adopted, 
and  the  manner  of  construction,  I  will  give 
to  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  should  it  meet  with  their  approval,  I 
should  like  to  have  them  say  so. 

Make  a  frame  of  any  light  material  in 
strips,  set  edgeways  for  strength,  two  and 
one-half  feet  wide  and  any  length  you  de- 
sire to  have  the  row  of  nests.  Next  get 
four  2x4  posts  (two  for  back  side  at  each 
corner,  and  two  for  front  side  at  the  other 
two  corners).  The  two  back  posts  must  be 
cut  three  and  one-half  feet,  and  the  front 
posts  two  and  one-half  feet  long.  Nail 
each  post  securely  to  the  frame,  sixteen 
inches  from  the  floor.  Now  nail  strips 
from  top  of  hind  posts  to  top  of  front  posts 
to  act  as  supports  to  the  top.  Next  nail 
cross  pieces,  iixa  inches,  on  bottom  of  frame, 
just  where  you  want  each  partition  to 
come.  Be  sure  to  make  each  nest  roomy. 
Now  on  top,  at  both  back  and  front,  nail 
two  boards  edgewise  over  thes-e  cross  pieces. 
This  will  leave  a  crevice  of  two  inches  be- 
neath the  nest  in  which  can  be  slipped  light 
boards  loosely  for  a  bottom.  These  can  be 
removed  at  any  time,  and  the  nest  thor- 
oughly cleaned.  You  now  have  the  back 
and  the  front  of  the  nests,  with  lath  lattice 
ends  and  partitions  between  the  nests. 
This  completes  the  nests,  after  which  fit  in 
the  loose  bottoms  to  each  nest. 

Back  of  the  nests  is  the  passage  way, 
which  should  have  a  board  for  bottom. 
Next  nail  on  top  with  any  kind  of  boards, 
leaving  a  space  twelve  inches  wide  at  lower 
and  front  side,  and  the  full  length  of  the 
row  of  nests.  Over  this  space  make  a  lid 
to  fit,  and  hinge  to  upper  portion  of  top. 
This  now  completes  it.  If  left  movable,  it 
should  be  set  up  closely  to  the  side  of  the 
house,  there  being  no  back  to  it.  This 
makes  it  entirely  closed,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  space  to:  be  left  at  one  end  for 
the  hens  to  enter.  The  lid  remains  closed, 
except  when  it  is  desired  to  get  the  eggs 
from  the  nests.  I  find  that  hens  lake  to 
this  kind  of  arrangement  better  than  any- 
thing 1  ever  tried.  They  are  not  so  apt  to 
disturb  or  crowd  on  the  nests  of  each  other 
when"  either  laying  or  setting. 

This  nest  can  be  made  movable,  set  on 
four  legs  sixteen- inches  high,  or,  if  desired, 
stakes  driven  in  the  ground  floor  and  the 
slanting  top  nailed  fast  to  the  side  of  the 
house.  The  advantage  in  having  it  mov- 
able is  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be 
cleaned  to  rid  it  of  any  vermin.  But  I 
have  none  in  those  that  are  fastened  solidly 
to  the  house,  as  the  bottoms  being  easily 
removed  the  nests  can  be  well  cleaned  out. 
When  fresh  straw  is  placed  in  them  I  care- 
fully sift  insect  powder  and  sulphur  in 
and  around  the  nests  as  a  preventative. 
Besides  the  hens  have  their  daily  dust  bath. 
The  dust  bath  should  be  placed  directly 
under  the  nests;  this  utilizes  room,  and 
also  allows  the  dust  to  raise  in  and  over  the 
nests.  No  lice  can  live  or  harbor  where 
this  method  of  dusting  is  used. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  doing  good 
work,  and  in  a  way  acceptable  to  the  people 
engaged  in  poultry  raising,  especially  the 
farmers  and  amateurs.  May  it  continue  to 
inform  its  readers  in  chicken  "lore." 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  CROSSING. 

F.  C.  GANSZ,  PALMYRA,  MO. 

I  have  experimented  some  in  the  last  few 
years.  I  have  been  raising  poultry  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy.  I  have  had  many  ups 
and  downs,  have  succeeded  and  also  failed. 
I  have  experimented  some  in  crossing. 
First,  I  had  a  nice  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  They  didn't  seem  to  suit  me,  so  I 
took  the  hens  and  crossed  them  with  a  Black 
breasted  Red  Game  cockerel, — and  allow  me 
to  state  right  here  that  this  was  the  best 
cross  I  ever  made. 

Second,  I  crossed,  then,  with  a  purebred 
Light  Brabma.  This  did  very  well, but  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  first.  I  have  now 
crossed  with  a  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn, 
and  also  with  a  Black  Minorca,  but  of  the 
two  crosses  I  find  the  Black  Minorcas  by 
far  the  best  up  to  this  time.  They  are  all 
hardy,  while  the  cross  of  the  Rose-comb 
Brown  Leghorns  are  most  all  sickly  look- 
ing chicks,  although  they  have  been  raised 
together,  and  have  had  the  same  advantages 

[Your  family,  or  strain,  of  Leghorns  may 
lack  in  vigor. — Ed.] 

KEEPING  FREE  FROM  LICE. 

G.  J.  FABER,  SEYMOUR,  CONN. 

I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  in 
keeping  poultry  free  from  lice.  Keep  the 
house  clean,  well-ventilated  and  white- 
washed in  summer  time,  and  the  roosts  and 
crevices  well  saturated  with  kerosene  oil. 
If  there  is  a  board  floor  in  the  house,  it 
should  be  cleaned  once  a  week,  and  dirt 
from  the  road  put  in,  and  also  for  dusting. 
By  this  method  you  will  not  only  be  free 
from  lice,  but  the  fowls  will  be  healthier. 
Also,  take  copperas  and  salt,  and  mix  with 
hot  water,  with  which  sprinkle  over  the 
floor  and  in  the  runs. 


THE  BRONZE  TURKEY. 

R.  W.  DAVIDSON,  GLENDOLA,  N.J. 

Of  all  breeds  of  turkeys,  the  Bronze 
stand  at  the  head.  So  say  the  breeders  of 
this  variety,  and  as  I  am  a  breeder,  I  will 
say"  Amen  I"  The  main  reason  why  this 
breed  is  so  popular,  is  on  account  of  its 
growth  and  large  size.  The  toms  are  very 
beautiful.  The  Bronze  variety  are  good 
layers,  and  if  fed  and  cared  for  the  same  as 
other  poultry  they  will  produce  a  goodly 
number  of  eggs.  They  will  stand  confine- 
ment fairly  well,  but  do  best  when  given 
full  liberty.  I  have  had  individual  turkeys 
to  lay  as  many  as  sixty-eight  eggs  in  a 
season.  If  fed  and  regularly  cared  for, 
they  do  not  wander  far  away.  I  give  my 
turkeys  the  liberty  of  a  160  acre  farm,  but 
they  seldom  go  more  than  from  200  to  300 
yards  from  the  barn  buildings.  Turkeys 
do  very  little  damage  to  growing  crops  or 
truck,  and  won't  turn  the  garden  upside 
down  to  see  how  deep  the  soil  is,  as  the 
hen  is  wont  to  do.  When  a  large  number 
of  turkeys  are  raised,  or  rather  held  over 
for  laying,  the  best  way  to  care  for  them  is 
to  keep  seven  hens  and  a  torn  in  allock.  A 
house  about  10x12  feet,  with  a  yard  12x40 
feet,  will  answer  nicely  for  such  a  flock. 
During  the  laying  season  the  birds  should 
be  confined  part  or  all  of  the  forenoon,  and 
have  full  liberty  in  the  afternoon.  This 
will  prevent  -  them  from  stealing  their 
nests,  as  there  is  more  hard  work  than 
romance  in  patiently  following  a  turkey 
hen,  dodging  behind  trees  and  bushes  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  for  a  half  mile  in  order 
to  find  out  where  she  is  laying.  They,  do 
not  often  steal  their  nests  the  first  year, 
but  must  be  watched  after  that.  Always 
feed  each  flock  in  their  own  house  "at 
night,  but  do  not  give  too  liberally,  nor  of 
a  very  fattening  quality.  Whole  wheat 
makes  an  excellent  night  feed,  and  a  gener- 
ous mixture  of  soft  scalded  food  with 
meat,  is  excellent  for  the  morning  mess. 
The  turkey  houses  should  be  placed  as  far 
apart  as  possible.  One  house  could  be 
placed  near  the  dwelling,  another  aside  the 
barn,  and  several  throughout  the  orchard, 
and  so  on.  Chicken  thieves  are  very 
partial  to  turkeys,  and  due  precaution 
should  be  used.  Mr.  Jacobs  suggests  to 
hire  a  detective  until  the  neighborhood  is 
rid  of  the  pest.  Turkeys  are  easy  to  raise, 
if  a  few  rules  are  carefully  followed.  I 
generally  use  common  hens  for  hatching 
the  eggs.  I  carefully  dust  the  hen  with 
insect  powder  when  I  fcrst  set  her  on  a 
nest  of  nine  eggs,  repeating  the  dusting 
each  week  excepting  the  last.  Lice  means 
death  to  turkeys.  After  the  egg9  are 
hatched,  I  place  the  brood  in  a  coop  with  a 
movable  bottom — the  floor  should  fit  inside 
of  the  coop  so  it  can  be  cleaned  out,  and 
6and  put  in  every  day.  Dampness  is  fatal 
to  young  turkeys.  Feed  as  chicks  are  fed 
in  brooders.  A  little  whole  wheat  should 
be  given  between  meals.  The  three  prin- 
ciple meals  should  be  a  variety.  Scalded 
corn  meal,  wheat  middlings,  etc.,  with  oat 
meal  (dry),  occasionally.  Feed  often,  what 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  and  when  a 
month  old,  give  meat.  Don't  skip  a 
meal  until  twelve  hours  before  killing  for 
market.  The  Bronze  is  unquestionably  the 
market  bird.  By  Thanksgiving  they  will 
weigh  from  two  to  ten  pounds  more  than 
any  oilier  known  breed  of  the  same  age  and 
care.  On  a  flock  of  fifty  turkeys,  a  gain  of 
only  four  pounds  per  bird  would  make  200 
pouuds,and  at  eighteen  cents  per  pound  it 
equals  §36.00,  an  amount  not  to  be  sneezed 
.  at.  There  are  many  farmers  who  are  los- 
that  extra  four  pounds  every  year  by 
sticking  to  their  scrub  stock.  The  talk  we 
occasionally  hear  about  the  Bronze  being 
flabby,  course,  etc.,  is  all  stuff  and  non- 
sense. 

A  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

WM.  A.  LAMB,  MANHATTAN,  KAN. 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
four  years.  The  first  year  I  raised  340 
chickens  and  forty-five  turkeys,  with  three 
dozen  hens.  The  second  year  I  lost  700 
with  cholera.  All  the  remedies  I  could  get 
would  not  stop  it.  I,  however,  saved  a 
few  by  moving  them  to  new  quarters.  Last 

.  winter  I  had  a  siege  of  roup.  I  would  rec- 
ommend the  axe  as  the  best  remedy  for  both 
roup  and  cholera.  You  can  cure  roup  if 
you  take  it  iu  time,  but  it  really  does  not 
pay,  especially  if  they  have  canker  in  the 

.  mouth.  You  may  doctor  some  of  them  for 
weeks  and  then  have  to  give  it  up.  This 
year  1  started  with  150  hens,  and  sold  202 
dozen  eggs  and  600  chicks.  The  eggs  just 
paid  the  feed  bill.  My  plan  for  raising 
chicks  with  hens  is  first  to  let  the  hens  set 
wherever  they  want  to.  Put  a  rag,  wet 
with  coal  oil,  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest. 
Feed  them  every  morning  all  the  corn  they 
want.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  hatch  grease 
the  hen  and  the  chicks  a  little,  and  put 
them  in  a  coop.   Use  drygoods  boxes,  with 

.  slats  on  one  side  so  the  chicks  can  get  out. 
Keep  the  hen  up  about  five  days,  and  sho 
will  go  back  nights  until  she  leaves  her 
chicks.  Give  each  hen  twenty  or  thirty 
chicks  in  warm  weather.  I  have  a  feed  coop 
made  of  lathe,  with  board  cover  and  floor; 
the  larger  chicks  and  hens  cannot  get  iu, 
and  the  little  fellows  can  get  their  shares 
without  getting  ruu  over.  Keep  wheat  in 
there  all  the  time,  and  feed  curds  and  chojis 
twice  a  day.  This  plan  would  just  suit 
farmers'  wives  who  are  usually  crowded 
for  time. 
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WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELL. 

E.  S.  KAUFMAN,  KELLY'S  POINT,  PA. 

Having  just  read  in  June  Poultry 
Keeper  an  article  on  chicks  dying  in  the 
shell,  by  Mr.  L.  B.  Pettyjohn,  I  think  his 
judgment  is  right  in  "regard  to  foul 
air  accumulating  in  his  incubator. 
I  think  in  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell's  cat- 
alogue our  friend  could  fiud  just 
what  he  is  seeking  after.  The  whole 
trouble,  it  seems,  comes  from  not  proper 
ventilation,  the  main  point  being  to  ve  i di- 
lute without  a  draft;  the  more  air  blowing 
through  a  machine 'he  more  moisture  re- 
quired, for  air  will  absorb  the  moisture  out 
of  an  egg  as  well  as  it  will  out  of  a  cloth  if 
hung  out  in  the  wind.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
uroved  by  experiments  that  eggs  will  not 
Latch  when  scaled  up  in  glass.  By  sealing 
eggs  in  glass  boxes  he  has  found  that  they 
will  not  hatch  the  chicks  unless  properly 
ventilated.  In  one  experiment  he  sealed 
up  an  egg  so  no  air  could  get  in,  and  the 
g  rm  died  about  the  seventh  day.  Another 
be  left  in  ventilation  at  the  bottom  only, 
and  this  germ  lived  until  the  fifteenth  day 
when  it  also  died  from  foul  air  .accumulat- 
ing and  leaving  no  e.sea(  e.  In  another,  he 
made  a  small  hole  at  both  top  and  bottom 
of  the  box  and  this  egg  hatched.  Now  Mr. 
Pettyjohn's  trouble  comes  under  the  second 
experiment.  There  mas'  be  some  ventila- 
tion or  the  egg  would  not  hatch  until  the 
nineteenth  or  twentieth  day.but  when  there 
are  100  chicks  out  they  certainly  throw  off 
foul  air  in  large  quantities,  the  shells  from 
which  they  have  just  emerged  have  a  foul 
odor  about  them  and  having  no  escape  raise 
and  circulate  around  in  the  machine.  His 
chicks  panting  for  their  breath  seems  like 
having  too  much  heat  at  time  of  batching. 
I  am  running  an  improved  Excelsior  incu- 
bator, and  had  good  success  last  season, 
but  no  success  this  year  whatever.  I  ran 
my  machine  in  a  dry  cellar,  and  supplied 
moisture  on  the  nineteenth  day  and  hatched 
eighty-two  per  cent  of  fertile  eggs.  A 
friend  of  mine  ran  one  of  the  same  make 
and  supplied  moisture  from  the  start  and 
had  an  excellent  hatch.  Both  machines 
being  run  in  dry  cellars  and  the  one  sup- 
plied moisture  from  the  start  and  the  other 
on  the  ninet  e^nth  day  and  both  had  good 
hatches.  Does  this  not  seem  as  though 
there  was  something  about  the  moisture 
business  that  has  not  been  fully  understood 
as  yet?  About  ventilation,  my  machine 
hasone  small  bole  in  the  bottom,  directly 
in  the  centre,  while  a  machine  of  same 
make  (both  machines  arriving  at  the  depot 
at  the  same  time)  had  four  holes  for  venti- 
lation, having  one  hole  under  each  tray. 
Now  was  this  the  fault  of  the  manu- 
facturer, or  was  it  the  fault  of  his  em- 
ployees i  My  machine  hatching  the  best  of 
the  two.  I  believe  all  the  ventilation  that 
is  necessary  is  just  enough  to  carry  off  foul 
odors  aud  keep  the  air  pure  and  moist, 
which  is  necessary  for  artificial  hatching. 
But  wrhen  Mr.  P.'s  chicks  die  in  coming 
out,  being  ))art  out,  he  has  either  too  much 
or  too  little  moisture  ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  has  too  much  as  they  grow  too 
fast  and  become  swelled  up,  and  die  in  try- 
ing to  get  out.  I  have  had  some  in  the 
above  way,  while  some  in  the  very  same 
hatch  were  all  right.  There  is  mystery 
nbout  ventilation  and  moisture,  in  artificial 
hatching,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  ex- 
periments and  some  sound  braiu  work. 
We  must  follow  nature  as  far  as  possible 
in  artificial  batching,  or  we  will  never  have 
success.  If  Mr.  Pettyjohn  would  write  to 
Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
aud  secure  his  catalogue,  which  would  cost 
him  five  cents,  but  is  worth  one  dollar  to 
any  man  running  an  incubator.  Now  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  other  readers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  on  the  subject,  as  it 
is  the  only  way  we  can  help  each  other  out 
of  our  troubles.  We  hope  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Campbell  through  the  Poultry  Keepek 
on  the  subject,  his  having  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  incubator  business  enables 
him  to  solve  the  difficult  problems  that  con- 
fronts us  amateurs. 


WDRMS  IN  THE  INTESTINES. 

IKW1N  MATHENY,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  bought  a  lot  of 
••scrub"  chickens  to  fatten  up  for  the 
table.  One  of  them  died  Sunday,  after 
looking  droopy  for  several  days.  I  thought 
1  would  try  to  find  out  what  the  trouble 
was,  and  explored  its  "interior  depart- 
in  nt,"  I  found  the  intestines  full  of  worms, 
all  sizes,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length, 
pure  white  in  color,  and  tapering  to  a  sharp 
point  at  each  end.  I  have  always  tried  to 
follow  Dr.).  Hunter's  advice,  and'ansimilate 
all  1  read  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
Farm  1'ouUnj,  but  do  not  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  a  similar  case  mentioned  in 
either  paper.  If  any  of  your  other  readers 
have  ever  run  afoul  of  a  case  like  this,  I 
would  like  to  be  advised  of  a  remedy.  I 
notice  that  the  "scaly  leg  "  question  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention  in  the  Poul- 
t  ky  Keeper.  My  remedy  is  to  scrub  the 
fowls'  legs  thoroughly  with  strong  soap 
Mid-:,  u>iug  an  old  tooth  brush.  After  dry- 
ing them  off  witli  a  towel,  I  rub  the  n  with 
common  coal  oil.  It  requires  about  two 
minutes  time  to  fix  up  each  bird,  and  this 
treatment  does  not  seem  to  have  any  bad 
effect.  Your  paper  will  not  stand  much 
more  improvement  as  to  my  notion  it  is 
perfect. 

(It  is  not  unusual  for  worms  to  affect 
'owls.  The  remedy  is  a  teaspoouful  of 
kUlfhur  for  ten  hens,  once  a  day,  everv 


other  day,  for  a  week,  alternating  with  half 
a  teaspoouful  of  spirits  turpentine  in  the 
food,  or  forced  down  their  throat,  for  ten 
hens.— Ed.] 

ADDING  EGGS  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES. 

J.  W.  DUNN,  ELIZABETII  CITY,  N.  C. 

In  the  communication  published  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  ne- 
glected to  state  that  I  included  forty-five 
duck  eggs  in  the  207  all  told  in  the  incu- 
bator, which  was  not  included  in  the  12'i 
chicks  hatched  up  to  April  12th,  as  they 
did  not  come  off  until  a  week  later,  aud  as 
1  promised  to  give  my  second  experiment 
of  putting  in  a  portion  each  week,  with  two 
evaporation  pans  from  the  start  to  the  fin- 
ish, witli  a  temperature  of  103,  or  as  near  it 
as  the  machine  would  regulate.  I  put  in 
fifty-two  Plymouth  Bock  eggs,  fresh  from 
my  yards,  on  April  15th,  and  again  on  April 
24th  I  put  in  fifty  (part  Plymouth  Bock, 
Langshan  and  Light  Brahma)  and  on  May 
1st,  I  put  in  fifty  more  from  the  same 
yards  as  the  week  before.  On  May  5th  and 
6th  I  took  out  forty-six  as  fine  chicks  as  I 
ever  handled,  and  on  May  7th  and  8th  I  got 
forty-seven  out  of  a  possible  fifty  eggs 
ami  from  fifteen  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  I  got 
fifteen  chicks,  aud  on  May  14th  and  15th  I 
got  thirty-seven.  I  never  examined  an 
egg  to  see  if  it  was  fertile,  neither  did  I  ex- 
amine to  see  if  any  had  got  turned  the 
wrong  way,  as  a  learned  writer  in  the  May 
issue  gave  us  the  cause  of  chicks  dying  in 
the  shell.  I  caunot  see  how  such  a  catas- 
trophe could  be  avoided,  as  the  writer  gave 
no  cause  for  nature  committing  such  a 
grave  error.  One  might  infer  that  the  hen 
had  been  roosting  out  in  a  wind  storm,  or 
perhaps  had  a  crooked  nest  to  lay  in,  and 
since  the  learned  writer  has  made  such  a 
wonderful  discovery,  I  would  like  to  have 
him  give  the  cause  for  the  chick  getting  in 
the  shell  the  wrong  way,  as  I  have  been 
taught  that  there  can  be  no  cause  without 
an  effect,  aud  neither  can  there  be  any  effect 
without  a  cause.  I  have  heard  aud  studied 
many  theories  for  chicks  dying  in  the  shell, 
but  .never  have  I  ever  heard  or  read  such  a 
ridiculous  theory  as  given  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  the  May  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  without  giving  any  cause,  or  as- 
signing any  reason  for  such  a  theory.  I 
was  in  hope  that  some  person  would  reply 
to  such  a  solution,  who  had  more  capacity 
than  I  possess,  for  I  don't  set  myself  up  as 
a  scientist  or  an  expert.  I  have  been 
breeding  high  grade  poultry  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  have  learned  many  things 
from  experience,  and  there  is  yet  much 
for  me  to  learn  besides  Mr.  Campbell's 
theory  of  the  chick  getting  wrongeud  in  the 
shell.  I  have  found  success  in  raising 
jjoultry  by  plenty  of  patient  work,  and  at 
all  times  using  commonsense,  and  in 
writing  my  experience  as  above,  I  don't 
claim  for  it  an  advisable  method.  I  have 
given  it  as  I  found  it  to  be.  I  exhausted 
some  patience  and  was  under  great,  suspense 
but  was  rewarded  with  chicks  coming  per- 
fectly clean  from  the  shell,  and  with  no  as- 
sistance from  me,  and  if  others  can  receive 
any  benefit  from  this  method,  1  am  satisfied 
for  my*trouble,  although  1  believe  that  bet- 
ter  results  can  be  arrived  at  by  putting  all 
of  the  eggs  in  at  ouce,  and  giving  no  moist- 
ure the  first  week,  one  pan  the  second  week, 
or  up  to  the  Kith  day,  when  all  allowed  for 
the  machine  should  be  given. 

WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

L.  R.  OAKES,  BLOOMINGTON,  1ND. 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the 
articles  appearing  lately  in  your  paper  on 
the  subject  of  "Why  Chicks  Die  in  the 
Shell";  but  my  experience  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Pettyjohn  does  not  have  the 
correct  theory  in  his  article  in  the  Julv 
Poultry  Keeper.  I  began  making  and 
experimenting  with  incubators  iii  ISSo. 
and  have  tried  nine  different  styles  of  hot 
water  incubators,  varying  in  ventilation 
from  a  constant  aud  quite  free  circulation 
of  air,  to  the  opposite  extreme — a  machine 
made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible. 

My  first  incubator  was  a  small  one,  hold- 
ing only  130  eggs,  and  was  ventilated  by 
five  half  inch  tubes  running  up  through 
the  top,  and  one  tube  admitting  cold 
air  through  the  bottom.  I  put  in 
two  moisture  pans,  about  nine  inches 
square.  Meeting  with  very  poor  suc- 
cess, I  began  to  reduce  both  the 
moisture  and  the  ventilation.  After  cork- 
ing up  all  the  ventilating  tubes,  and  re- 
ducing the  moisture  supply  to  none  the 
first  week,  one  pan  about  four  aud  a  half 
inches  square  the  second  week,  and  another 
the  sam  i  size  added  the  third  week,  I  got 
my  firs*  good  hatch — about  eighty  per  cent. 
The  machine  was  in  a  dry  cellar.  I  now 
make  all  my  incubators  without  any  venti- 
lation, relying  entirely  upon  the  change  of 
air  which  takes  place  when  the  doors  are 
opened,  which  I  think  is  amply  sufficient. 

On  the  10th  of  June  last  I  filled  three  in- 
cubators with  eggs  bought  in  the  market — 
G54  all  together.  This,  of  course,  was  bad 
policy,  but  the  machines  had  been  healed 
up  two  weeks  waiting  for  eggs  engaged, 
but  which  failed  to  come;  so  1  took  the 
"store  eggs"  as  the  last  resort,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  on  testing  them  over  I  took 
out  224 — nearly  all  perfectly  clear.  This 
did  not  promise  well  for  the  strength  of  the 
germs  in  the  remaining  430  eggs,  but  on  the 
14th  day,  which  was  the  last"  time  ]  looked 
them  over,  they  seemed  to  be  doing  well. 

Ou  the  seventh  day  the  air  cells  seemed 
uai  little  larger  than  in  fresh  eggs,  and  on 


the  fourteenth  day  they  had  increased  in 
size  very  little,  so  l  put  in  no  moisture  till 
the  eggs  began  to  pip.  The  result  of  the 
hatch  was  204  chicks,  or  about  sixty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs.  The  remainder 
of  the  eggs  nearly  all  contained  full  grown 
chicks.  Many  of  them  pipped  and  then 
died,- and  quite  a  number  broke  the  shells 
clear  around  and  then  had  not  strength 
enough  left  to  get  out.  Some  of  these 
which  I  happened  to  find  just  at  the  right 
time  I  helped  out,  and  they  made  good 
strong  chicks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chicks  that  came 
out  on  the  twentieth  day,  were  strong  and 
lively  from  the  start.  Those  hatching 
later  were  weaker.  Some  broke  the  shell 
all  around,  but  used  up  all  their  strength 
in  doing  it,  and  were  too  much  exhausted 
to  get  out.  Others  were  able  only  to  pip 
the  shell,  and  many  did  not  succeed  in 
breaking  through  at  all.  The  first  chicks 
Were  not  the  strongest  because  they  hatched 
first  and  had  purer  air  to  breathe  than 
those  coming  afterwards,  but  they  hatched 
first  because  they  weie  the  strongest. 

In  every  such  case— when;  a  large  num- 
ber of  chicks  die  in  the  shell,  unless  the 
eggs  are  from  sickly  or  debilitated  stock, 
you  may  be  sure  some  condition  of  incu- 
bation was  wrong.  The  strongest  chicks 
hatch  in  spite  of  it,  but  the  weaker  ones 
are  not  able  to  do  so.  To  determine  just 
what  is  wrong  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter, but  iii  this  hatch  of  mine  the  trouble 
was  not  hard  to  locate.  I  examined  many 
of  the  eggs  containing  dead  chicks,  and  in 
eveiy  ca>c  the  chicks  seemed  to  fill  the 
shell  completely.  There  was  scarcely  any 
air  cell  at  all.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
every  chick  which  1  helped  out  of  the  shell, 
showing  plainly  that  the  trouble  was  too 
much  moisture.  The  cellar  was  too  damp. 
I  was  thrown  off  my  guard  in  the  matter 

by  the  fact  that  in  April  1  ran  one  of  the 
same  incubators  in  the  same  place;  and, 
owing  to  t lie  enlargement  of  the  air  cells 
added  a  little  moisture  the  second  week, 
and  more  the  third  week,  and  got  a  hatch 
of  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  nice  strong 
chicks.  "One  fact  I  had  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  was  in  April  the  weather 
was  cool,  and  the  furnace  in  the  cellar  was 
kept  running  a  good  part  of  the  time, 
which  caused  the  difference  of  the  moisture 
of  the  air.  All  other  conditions  were 
exactly  the  same,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  them. 

None  of  the  machines  have  any  venti- 
lation except  when  the  doors  are  open. 
Too  much  moisture,  I  think,  is  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  of  chicks  dying  in  the 
shell.  The  condition  of  the  air  in  the  in- 
cubator room  determines  whether  or  not 
moisture  should  be  supplied  before  the 
eighteenth  day. 

HATCHING  EXPERIENCES. 

SAMUEL    WALTON,    BARNES VILLE,  OHIO.  . 

I  have  now  had  four  hatches  with  my  hot 
water  incubator,  with  moderate  success. 
The  first  one,— 140  eggs,— took  out  in  the 
second  week  twenty-one  infertile  eggs ; 
about  ninety  hatched,  some  of  the  chicks  ' 
being  deformed,  weakly,  etc.,  and  died  or 
were  trampled  to  death.  I  have  now  about 
fifty-six,  about  ten  weeks  old.  The  second 
hatch  gave  about  sixty-five  strong  ones, 
but  when  four  days  old,  by  neglecting  to 
shut  up  the  brooder  at  night,  either  rats  or 
cats  carried  off  forty-four  of  them.  In  the 
second  hatch  I  forgot  to  put  in  any  sponges 
until  the  eighteenth  day.  In  the  third  hatch 
of  144  eggs,  I  took  out  eight  infertile  ones, 
and  oniy  hail  about  sixty-two  strong  chicks. 
In  the  fourth  hatch,  140  eggs,  I  took  out 
five  infertile  eggs,  and  only  hatched  fifty- 
eight  chicks  that  were  lit  to  put  in  a 
brooder.  I  followed  the  directions  about 
the  sponges  carefully.  I  suppose  from  the 
fact  that  so  many  hatched  out  all  right, 
the  loss  was  largely  due  to  the  little  vitality 
of  the  eggs. 

Two  hens  set  at  the  same  time,  \\  itli  fif- 
teen eggr,  each,  hatched  twenty-one  chick  - ; 
they  broke  several  eggs,  and  only  two  of 
the  eggs  left  did  not  hatch.  In  the  last 
hatch,  in  the  iucubator,  I  took  out  three 
lively  chicks  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and 
the  rest  hatched  on  the  twenty-first  day. 
In  the  last  hatch  I  had  the  ventilator  hole 
open  ail  the  time,  while  in  the  others  I  put 
a  corncob  in  the  hole  until  towards  the  lasL. 

I  bought  four  White  Leghorn  pullets  last 
fall,  to  see  if  they  would  lay  better  than 
my  Plymouth  Bocks.  All  the  pullets  be- 
came broody  and  one  of  them  wanted  twice 
to  set.  I  have  eighteen  hens  now,  and  they 
have  gotten  dowu  to  about  four  eggs  a  day. 
I  feed  them  bran  in  the  morning,  and  whole 
wheat  at  night,  aud  as  J  hey  seem  so  inclined 
to  be  broody,  I  have  been  moderate  in  the 
amount  of  feed.  I  have  had  no  gapes  this 
season  with  the  brooder  chicks,  neither 
have  they  had  any  special  disease.  My 
main  food  has  been  equal  parts  of  cornmcal, 
ground  oats,  and  bran. 

0!  FLY~T0 1  OUR  RELIFFI 

S.  JUDSON,  MERIDEN,  CONN. 

I  see  you,  the  editor,  are  in  deep  mourn- 
ing because  somebody,  with  sick  chickens 
did  not  send  her  address ;  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  my  address  might  do  just  as 
well,  as  a  dozen  others  here  in  Kackleville 
are  in  the  same  scrape.  The  particulars 
are  these:  I  hatch  seventy-five  chicks  from 
100  eggs  every  week  (have  done  so  since 
February).  When  one  week  old  they  an 
die.  I  take  seventy-five  more  out,  and  fill 
the  box  with  more  eggs.  Then  I  bury  the 
seventy-live    dead    chicks    aud  whistL 


"There'll  be  no  parting  there."  If  I  was 
alone,  I  would  bear  my  sorrow  in  silence 
and  not  mention  it,  but  the  fact  is  I  know 
lots  of  others  whose  chicks  die  just  asmlne. 
I  can  raise  about  ten  out  of  seventy-five. 
If  these  were  pullets  and  would  lay  lots  of 
eggs,  I  would  not  mind  the  losing  of  sixty- 
five  weakly  chicks  weekly.  But  seven  out 
of  the  ten  are  always  roosters.  I  only  got 
three  pullets  out  of  100  eggs.  Does  poul- 
try pay  ?  Don't  say  it's  lice,  for  it  aint ! 
New  houses  and  grounds,  and  not  a  louco 
I  ere.  What  do  I  feed  ?  Well,  about  e'  cry- 
thing.  Everyone  I  meet  has  some  new 
kind  of  feed,  and  I  go  home  and  try  it,  and 
the  next  morning  1  find  more  dead  chickens. 
When  hatched  they  are  nice— but,  "the 
good  die  young. "  When  four  days  old, 
they  begin  to  fool  with  death  and  die  from 
that  date  for  ten  days,  when,  as  I  said,  only 
ten  remain.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I 
have  three  machines  to  get  a  hatch  every 
week.  Some  of  the  chicks  have  bowel 
troubles,  but  not  all.  All  their  vitality 
seems  to  go  to  their  wings,  wichh  grow 
while  the  chicks  remain  stationary.  How 
would  it  do  to  de-wing  them,  as  they  de- 
horn cattle  ?  Sometimes  I  put  twenty-five 
in  a  brooder,  sometimes  seventy-five.  Tried 
them  in  a  brooder  house  and  yards,  then 
out  in  the  unbroken  wilderness;  put  one 
flock  in  a  (lower  garden,  and  one  in  a  pig 
)  en,  but  food  nor  location  does  not  matter, 
they  just  die.  We  set  six  hens  and  they 
got"  out  ten  each ;  now  one  hen  has  one, 
another  has  two,  another  three,  etc.  The 
brooders  are  just  hot  enough  to  keep  them 
from  crowding.  They  lay  down  in  fhe  sun 
and  die  just  as  peaceable  as  at  midnight. 
No  gapes  here!  Now  and  then  one  gets 
blind,  but  not  many.  It's  not  the  eggs,  for 
1  have  tried  eggs  from  several  flocks. 

Now  tell  me,  as  a  friend,  and  the  public 
at  large,  does  it  pay  to  use  100  eggs  to  raise 
ten  chickens  (just  ordinary  chickens,  not 
prize  winners)  ? — or,  would  you  advise  me 
to  feed  myself  on  the  eggs  daily,  and  not 
worry  about  the  future '/ 

(Poor  Mr  Judson  I  Kackleville  must  bo 
a  misnomer.  No  lice,  no  gapes,  not  the 
fault  of  the  incubators,  the  brooders  nor 
the  eggs.  Feeds  everything,  but  only  a 
few  cases  of  bowel  troubles,  and  occasion- 
ally one  goes  blind.  Fate  is  against  you, 
Mr.  Judson.  The  fact  that  those  chicks 
meet  such  a  peaceful  end,  speaks  well  for 
their  conscience.  Persevere,  Mr.  Judson— 
that  is,  feed  yourself.— Associate  Edi- 
tor. 

FEEDING  FOWLS  AND  CHICKS. 

G.  M.  WILSON,  NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEB. 

It  has  been  some  time  since  the  Poultry 
Keeper  has  received  any  correspondence 
from  this  part  of  the  state.  I  truly  coin- 
cide with  each  of  the  writers  that  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  is  worth  a  greit  deal  more 
than  the  price  of  the  paper,  and  I  take  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  iu  reading  what  the 
different  writers  have  to  say  on  the  many 
topics  which  are  of  interest  to  the  poultry 
raisers  at  home  and  abroad.  I  somewhat 
imagine  that  the  editor  would  like  to  know 
how  many  young  chicks,  taking  iu  the 
whole  number,  this  young  poultryiuaut  h-'s 
at  this  date  of  writing.  I  have  iu  the  neigh- 
borhood of  200,  that  are  all  the  way  from  a 
week  to  three  months  old.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  there  .are  only  one  dozen  and  a  half 
that  have  died  after  they  were  hatched  out. 
But,  as  before,  I  have  lost  one-half  to  tnrec- 
fourths  out  of  each  hatch,  from  chickens 
dying  in  the  shell.  I  must  truly  say  that  I 
do  like  the  Poultry  Keepek,  because  it 
gives  such  excellent  ideas  iu  regard  to  rais- 
ing and  hatching  chickens,  either  for  one's 
own  self  or  for  raising  them  for  the  spring 
and  summer  markets. 

We  have  had  quite  a  few  heavy  rains  iu 
this  part  of  the  state  to  help  the  crops  along 
to  maturity.  But  in,  between  the  rains,  wo 
have  had  some  very  warm  weather  which 
has,  iu  its  manner,  been  just  as  much  of  a 
help  as  the  rain  bas  been,  to  the  farmers  iu 
this  part  of  the  state. 

I  suppose  that  you  would  like  to  inow 
how  aud  what  I  am  feeding  my  flock  ol 
chickens,  big  and  little.  Well,  I  will  I  11 
you.  I  feed  my  little  chicks  sittings  out  of 
cracked  corn,  and  sittings  out  of  brun; 
that  is,  I  wet  it,  after  it  is  ftirred  evenly 
together.  Then  I  take  some  green  lettuce, 
radish,  beets,  or  onion  tops,  and  cut  them 
into  their  feed  for  each  feed  of  the  day. 
Then,  for  the  larger  chickens  I  take  uiid 
mix  together  cracked  corn  aud  bran,  then 
wet  the  mixture  with  water  and  give  it  to 
them  in  their  respective  feeding  places. 
When  we  have  enough  shorts  to  go  alonu 
with  the  bran  and  corn,  then,  of  course,  I 
put  in  enough  of  the  shorts  to  make  the 
feed  relish  well  with  them.  I  sent  away 
and  bought  me  a  real  cute  bone  mill  for  the 
purpose  of  grinding  green  bone  for  my 
Hock  of  old  hens,  to  have  the  benefit  of  ail 
the  green  bone  that  I  can  get  at  the  differ- 
ent  meat  markets  here  in  the  city.  The 
kind  of  make  that  I  bought  was  the  Web- 
ster &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


GREASE  ON  CHICKS. 

Do  not  grease  chicks  if  it  can  be  avoided 
as  too  much  grease  is  injurious,  and  nevi» 
use  coal-oil.  If  the  large  lice  are  found  usi 
lard  or  sweet-oil,  the  oil  being  prefcrrei 
Ten  drops  of  oil  of  pennyroyal  may  b« 
added  to  a  large  tablespoonful  of  the  oii. 
and  with  the  finger  rub  one  or  two  drop« 
only  of  the  oil  well  into  the  down  oi  the 
i)ec"k  and  head  of  each  chicH 
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In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learn:;. 


Too  Much  Stock.— I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  would  not  know  what  to  do 
without  it ;  for  good  advice  it  has  no  equal, 
and  what  it  says  it  means  and  fears  no  one. 
If  I  had  paid  more  attention  to  it  I  should 
have  been  better  off  in  both  time  and 
money.  I  kept  two  hundred  hens  over 
last  winter,  but  came  near  making  a  failure 
of  it.  I  had  more  stock  than  room.  The 
same  with  my  chickens  this  year — I  tried  to 
do  too  much.  If  more  of  the  readers  would 
tell  their  experience,  it  would  help  those 
who  are  new  in  the  business.  Experience, 
I  find,  is  a  dear  teacher.  My  grape  vines 
are  full  of  grapes  this  year,  but  the  grapes 
will  not  pay  for  the  eggs  1  planted  around 
them.  My  worst  trouble  is  to  get  eggs  to 
hatch,  and  to  raise  chickens  until  they  are 
from  four  to  six  weeks  old.  After  that  I 
do  not  have  much  trouble. — F.  I.  Bennett, 
West  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 

Gets  85  Per  Cent — I  have  just  received  the 
June  issue,  and  consider  it  a  valuable  paper 
to  any  one  interested  in  poultry.  I  found 
an  article  in  the  paper  by  which  1  was 
benefitted  a  great  deal ;  it  was  by  J.  L. 
Campbell,  on  "why  chicks  die  in  the 
shell."  I  found  everything  just  as  he  said 
it  was,  viz.,  so  much  evaporation  must 
take  place  before  an  egg  can  hatch.  I  lost 
hundreds  of  chickens  before  I  read  that 
article.  I  run  my  machines  in  a  cool  dry 
eellar;  the  temperature  varys  very  little 
winter  and  summer,  day  or  night.  I  have 
no  trouble  to  get  good  hatches  all  the  time. 
I  averaged  about  85  per  cent,  this  season.  I 
intend  to  enlarge  mybusiness  about  three 
fold  next  season.—  W.  W.  Bottimore,  Gait, 
Cal. 

Mended  the  Eggs. — I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  paper  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  Ilike  it  very  much.  I  had  an 
incident  occur  which  I  think  more  thau 
common.  I  shipped  a  setting  of  eggs  to  a 
gentleman  in  Toledo,  and  one  was  broken 
on  the  way.  The  shell  was  cracked  the 
full  length,  with  side  fractures,  but  the 
gentleman  put  court  plaster  over  the 
cracks  and  set  it  with  the  others,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  first  to  hatch. — F.  S.  Boyn- 
ton,  LaPorte  City,  Iowa. — [It  is  not  un- 
usual for  eggs  to  be  mended  and  have  them 
hatch.— Ed.] 

Information  for  the  South.— I  like  your 
paper  very  much,  but  your  information  is 
for  the  Northern  clime.  We  have  no  snow 
nor  ice,  or  small  places,  and  no  tight  houses 
to  build.  We  can  hatch  all  the  year  round 
except  three  months  in  summer.  Please 
give  a  little  information  for  us  Souther- 
ners. I  will  subscribe  later  but  in  com- 
bination.— Lee  Elder,  Belox,  Miss.— [It 
our  friend  had  been  reading  the  paper 
right  along,  he  would  have  seen  plenty  of 
information  for  the  South.  A  non-sub- 
scriber is  a  poor  judge. — Editor.] 

No  Trouble  With  Lice. — 1  don't  have  any 
trouble  with  lice.  I  kerosene  the  perches 
once  a  week,  and  whitewash  the  entire 
place  twice  a  year.  We  have  Houdans, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns  and  Bantams. 
I  feed  bran,  cornmeal  and  scraps  in  the 
morning,  meat  scraps  and  vegetables  at 
noon,  and  corn  and  wheat  at  night.  I  also 
give  wheat  at  10:30  a.  m.  In  winter  I  feed 
hot  food,  and  get  plenty  of  eggs  in  return. 
I  always  keep  fresh  water  before  them. — 
Jas.  N.  Fitch,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.— [Never 
feed  at  noon.— Editor.] 

Found  Lice  at  Last.— I  could  not  think  lice 
were  troubling  my  chicks,  as  we  are  on  a 
new  place,  and  th  •  little  ones  are  kept  in 
clean  quarters,  away  from  the  hens.  I  had 
looked  occasionally,  not  expecting  to  find 
any,  but  on  reading  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker's  ad- 
vice to  "  look  thrice,"  and  on  the  throats,  I 
put  on  my  glasses,  oiled  my  fingers,  and 
really  looked — and  found  many  on  the 
throats  and  under  the  heads.  This  alone  I 
consider  worth  the  subscription  price,  and, 
besides,  I  find  many  items  of  interest  and 
benefit.— Elder  Lodge,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Combs  Will  Freeze. — Some  time  ago  you 
requested  your  readers  to  give  their  ex- 
perience with  both  rose  and  single  comb 
in  winter,  and  so  I  will  tell  mine.  Last 
winter  I  placed  both  rose  and  single  comb 
birds  in  the  same  house,  and  lost  one  of 
the  rose  comb  birds  and  had  another  terri- 
bly frosted,  while  my  single  comb  birds 
came  out  all  right.— B.  Breighner,  Clinton 
Illinois. 

Thinks  We  Are  Off  on  Corn.— I  like  your 
paper  very  much  as  a  guide  in  raising  poul- 
try, but  think  you  are  a  little  off  on  the 
corn  question.  I  think  it  the  main  food  for 
all  kinds  of  poultry  and  farm  animals.— 
J.  EL  Hayes,  Lower  Squankum,  N.  J. 

"  Fills  the  Bill." — The  Poultry  Keeper 
comes  regular,and  just  fills  the  bill.  I  don't 
see  how  you  get  in  so  much  solid  poultry 
information  for  so  little  money. — John  G. 
Hudson,  Akron,  Col. 


POULTRY  FARMING. 

We  hive  a  letter  before  us  from  a  young 
man  who  wants  to  go  into  poultr  r  farming, 
and  he  asks  the  usual  questions,  winding 
up  with  "  Does  it  pay  ?"  That  question  is 
asked  a  thousand  times  a  year,  and  the  in' 


quirers  all  know  that  poultry  farming,  like 
any  other  kind  of  farming,  will  pay  if  it  is 
managed  right.  The  evidence  that  it  will 
pay,  that  it  has  paid,  and  that  it  is  paying 
now  is  overwhelming.  It  pays  the  man 
who  knows  how,  and  who  has  the  requisite 
energy  and  business  ability.  A  prominent 
grocery  firm  in  this  city  has,  within  a  few 
years,  worked  up  a  family  trade  in  fresh 
eggs  of  nearly  half  a  million  dozens  an- 
nually. It  was  done  by  looking  up  the 
men  who  knew  how  to  get  egrs  in  the  win- 
ter season,  when  fresh  eggs  are  a  luxury. 
A  representative  of  the  firm  said  to  us : 
"  We  care  nothing  for  the  man  who  can 
furnish  eggs  only  when  any  fool  can  fur- 
nish them — when  uncared-for  hens  have  a 
mind  to  lay  them.  We  are  looking  for  the 
man  who  can  send  us  eggs  when  all  his 
neighbor's  hens  are  frozen  up."  They  have 
found  quite  a  number  of  these  wide-awake 
men,  and  are  paying  them  good  prices  for 
their  eggs. 

We  understand  that  they  take  the  year's 
supply,  winter  and  summer,  simply  to 
hold  the  winter  product.  We  referred, 
last  winter,  to  one  of  these  men  who  lives 
near  Orrville,  Ohio.  He  has  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  keeps  300  hens.  This  grocery  firm 
sent  him  $69.80  for  his  February  eggs  last 
winter,  and  from  March  4th  to  11th,  one 
week,  his  fowls  shelled  out  130  to  158  eggs 
per  day,  just  when  they  were  bringing  the 
tallest  prices. 

Oh  yes,  poultry  keeping  pays  the  man 
who  puts  brains,  energy,  skill,  and  the  nec- 
essary capital  into  it.  But  it  must  be 
made  an  all-the-y ear-round  business.  If 
you  give  the  hens  a  vacation,  let  it  be  in 
the  summer,  when  eggs  are  low  and  poul- 
try not  wanted.  The  dairyman  who  feeds 
the  heads  off  a  lot  of  dry  cows  during  the 
winter  never  makes  it  up  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  poultryniau  who  lets  his  hens 
manage  the  business  as  they  please  will 
soon  require  an  assignee. 

The  man  who  quietly  submits  to  circum- 
stances, in  any  branch  of  business,  is  the 
man  who  gets  left.  The  man  who  makes 
circumstances  is  the  man  who  succeeds. — 
Ohio  Farmer. 


CANKER  CURE. 

I  have  had  a  first-class  case  of  canker 
head,  and  as  I  had  good  results  in  curing 
will  send  you  directions,  as  it  nviy  be  of 
some  interest  to  readers  of  The  Breeder. 

The  birds  first  moped  around  for  a  day 
or  so  and  then  a  small  lump  appeared  on 
the  eye  lid.  It  soon  grew  so  as  to  close  the 
eye ;  in  a  day  the  tongue  was  swollen  the 
size  or  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil  and  cov- 
ered with  canker,  also  down  the  throat  and 
under  the  tongue,  the  wattles  and  comb 
then  came  out  full  of  yellow  sores  and  the 
eyes  closed  so  they  could  not  see  to  eat.  I 
removed  them  to  a  warm  place  and  gave 
each  of  them  a  four  grain  capsule  of  pow- 
dered rhubarb  night  and  morning  the  first 
day,  then  bathed  the  head  and  eyes  well 
with  a  solution,  one  teaspoon  level  full  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  to  six  ounce  bottle  of 
water;  also  swobbing  out  the  mouth  and 
throat  with  solution  and  with  a  medicine 
dropper  forced  some  up  under  the  eyelids, 
this  put  the  canker  in  shape  to  pick  it  off 
in  sheets  with  a  pair  of  tweezers  then 
rubbed  table  salt  on  sore  places ;  the  sores 
on  eyelids  and  wattles  were  then  picked  off 
and  touched  with  a  caustic  pencil ;  also  rub- 
bing a  little  glycerine  on  the  eye  lids  to 
prevent  sticking  together.  Do  this  night 
and  morning  and  in  three  days  they  will  be 
able  to  see.  Every  night  for  a  week  or  ten 
days  give  an  eight  grain  capsule  of  sulphur 
and  capsicum  equal  parts ;  this  soon  tones 
up  the  system. 

If  the  bird  is  a  good  one  and  worth  keep- 
ing, and  unable  to  see  to  eat,  get  syringe 
holding  a  pint  and  with  rubber  tube  for 
nozzle.  Fill  this  with  bread  and  milk  and 
force  it  into  the  crop,  putting  the  rubber 
tube  below  the  windpipe. 

My  birds  were  in  such  a  condition  that  I 
never  expected  they  would  live  but  in  a 
week  they  were  doing  nicely  and  are  now 
well.— A.  F.  Herbert,  in  Michigan  Poultry 
Breeder. 


THE  WEIGHT  OF  EGGS. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  new-laid  egg 
varies  from  1.08  to  1.09;  an  egg  therefore 
is  heavier  than  seal  water,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  1.03  When  kept,  eggs 
rapidly  lose  weight  and  become  specifically 
lighter  than  water — this  is  owiug  to  the 
diminution  in  bulk  of  the  contents  of  the 
egg,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  inside  of  the  egg  comes  to  be 
filled  with  air. 

Prout  kept  an  egg  two  years  and  found 
thit  it  lost  weight  daily  at  an  average  rate 
of  0.744  grains.  The  original  weight  was 
was  907.5  grains,  and  after  two  years  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere  it  weighed  only 

363.2  grains.  The  total  loss  amounted  to 

654.3  grains,  or  considerably  more  than  half 
the  original  weight.  The  loss  in  summer 
was  somewhat  greater  than  in  winter 
owing,  no  doubt  to  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature. When  an  egg  is  therefore  em- 
ployed as  a  test  of  the  strength  of  the  brine, 
the  newer  it  is  the  stronger  is  the  brine  that 
floats  it. 

When  an  egg  is  boiled  in  water  it  loses 
weight,  particularly  if  it  be  removed  when 
boiling  and  be  permitted  to  cool  in  the  open 
air.  The  water  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
portion  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the 
egg.  The  loss  of  weight  from  boiling  is  not 
constant,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty 
grains,  supposing  the  original  weight  to 
have  been  1.000  grainsi— Prairie  Farmer 


PICKING  GEESE. 

In  answer  to  the  query,  "  How  often  in 
season  ought  geese  to  be  picked  ?  "  a 
farmer  with  fourteen  years'  experience 
answers,  in  the  Philadelphia  Farm  Jour- 
nal, that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  feed  and 
run  and  explains  the  whole  situation  as 
follows:  "They  feather  out  more  quickly 
when  they  are  permitted  to  run  on  green 
pasture  and  have  abundance  of  good  water 
to  drink.  Every  ten  weeks  should  find 
them,  under  such  treatment,  with  a  good 
coat  of  feathers.  Do  not  pick  until  laying 
is  over.  Geese  can  not  be  artificially 
moulting  and  producing  eggs  at  the  same 
time.  Never  pick  them  in  cold  weather. 
When  ready  to  pick,  which  the  experienced 
geese-raiser  can  tell  by  the  color  of  the 
plumage  (if  ready  there  will  be  no  yellow- 
ish tinge  on  the  white  feathers,  but  to  be 
sure  pick  a  few  from  the  breast  of  the 
goose),  the  feathers  come  easily  and  are  dry 
at  the  quill  end.  If  not  ripe,  they  are  soft 
and  bloody.  And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  store-bought  feathers  sometimes  have 
such  a  disagreeable  odor,  The  best  guide, 
experience,  tells  us  to  take  only  a  small 
pinch  of  feathers  in  the  fingers  at  a  time, 
and  with  a  quick  downward  jerk,  from  tail 
to  neck,  displace  the  first  coat  of  feathers 
with  only  a  very  little  of  the  second  coat, 
the  down.  Do  not  pick  th'e  bolsters,  those 
large  feathers  under  the  wings.  If  you  do, 
the  poor  creatures'  will  droop  continually. 
When  the  goose  dies,  we  can  strip  these  off 
for  filling  pillows  for  home  use.  But  never 
take  them  from  the  geese  while  living." 


LOW  PRICES. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  hens  always  lay 
when  eggs  are  cheap.  We  may  add  that 
they  also  begin  to  lay  when  food  is  cheap. 
The  matter  of  price  is  always  viewed  from 
the  highest  standpoint,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
there  is  a  greater  profit  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  During  the  winter  the  hens  re- 
quire care  and  labor,  and  all  of  the  food 
must  be  supplied ;  but  in  the  summer  they 
pick  up  insects,  seeds,  fallen  grain,  and 
have  all  the  green  food  they  desire.  If  a 
flock  of  active  hens  are  placed  where  they 
can  forage  over  a  large  area  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  they  will  need  no  food  from  the 
hands  of  their  owners  at  all,  and  the  eggs 
are  almost,  if  not  wholly  profit.  Then 
again,  a  hen  will  lay  two  eggs  hi  summer 
when  she  may  only  lay  one  in  winter,  and 
when  the  proper  view  is  taken  of  low  prices 
for  eggs  it  may  not  appear  so  discouraging 
as  to  look  at  the  matter  by  comparison  with 
winter.  It  is  the  profit  to  be  secured,  and 
that  depends  not  on  the  prices,  but  on  the 
cost. 


BEANS  AND  PEAS  FOR  POULTRY. 

It  has  been  asked  if  raw  beans  are  suit- 
able for  poultry.  Such  food  is  too  expen- 
sive. Beans  and  peas  are  highly  nitrogen- 
ous, and  may  be  fed  raw  or  cooked,  but 
three  times  a  week  is  often  enough.  Much 
depends  upon  the  prices  of  such  articles 
compared  with  the  price  of  eggs.  During 
the  winter,  when  eggs  are  selling  as  high  as 
forty  cents  a  dozen,  the  best  food  that  can 
be  procured  is  not  too  costly  if  the  hens  are 
laying.  It  pays  to  buy  fresh,  lean  beef,  at 
ten  cents  a  pound,  when  eggs  are  twenty- 
five  cents  a  dozen,  as  a  pound  of  beef  will 
make  a  sufficiency  for  twenty  hens. 


SHOULD  PURE  BREEDS  BE  CROSSED? 

It  is  of  no  advantage  to  cross  pure  breeds. 
The  Leghorn  and  Plymouth  Bock,  for  in- 
stance, each  have  their  peculiarities,  and  in 
attempting  to  blend  their  qualities,  both 
pure  breeds  are  obliterated  unless  the  cross- 
ing is  continued  judiciously  thereafter, 
During  many  years'  observation  of  the 
crossing  of  pure  breeds,  the  result  has 
usually  been  that  the  whole  flock  dwindled 
down  to  nondescripts.  Tte  better  plan  is 
to  keep  the  breeds  pure. 


KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

We  are  asked  to  give  the  method  of  mak- 
ing the  kerosene  emulsion.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  given  in  this  journal,  but  will 
be  repeated  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring. 
Shave  half  a  pound  of  soap  in  half  a  gallon 
of  water,  and  when  the  soap  is  dissolved 
and  the  water  boiling,  remove  it  from  the 
fire  and  add  half  a  gallon  of  kerosene,  agita- 
ting briskly  for  ten  minutes.  A  creamy 
substance  results.  Add  six  gallons  of 
water,  stirring  while  so  doing,  and  apply  at 
any  time  to  the  poultry  house  with  a 
sprayer  or  watering  pot. 


SELECTING  GEESE. 

In  thinning  out  the  flock  of  geese,  always 
retain  the  old  birds,  as  they  will  often  live 
and  breed  during  the  lifetime  of  a  genera- 
tion. Geese  have  been  known  to  hutch  and 
raise  their  young  when  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  old  geese  are  not  salable  in"mar- 
ket,  and  as  they  are  better  layers  and  more 
careful  mothers  than  the  young  geese,  the 
latter  can  be  marketed  with  more  advan- 
tage and  profit  than  by  selling  off  the  old 
birds. 


HOW  MR.  PIERCE  KEEPS  GREEN  FOOD. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Pierce,  Peru,  Indiana,  super- 
intendent of  the  Miami  County  Driving 
Park  and  Ascricultural  Societv.  sends  us 


the  following  valuable  letter,  in  which  h( 
explains  how  to  pack  green  food  in  barrels, 
how  much  to  feed,  and  its  value  for  pro- 
ducing eggs.  We  reproduce  it  from  a  former 
issue.  He  says: 

"Many  of  our  poultry  friends  little  con- 
sider the  value  of  having  their  fowls  pro- 
vided with  other  than  that  of  dry  food. 
This  is  a  grand  mistake,  for,  to  my  mind, 
the  greatest  attention  should  be  given  to 
them  during  the  season  when  eggs  are  the 
highest  and  fowls  are  forced  to  close  con- 
finement. My  method  of  winter  feeding  is 
to  provide  food  as  near  like  that  of  summer 
as  possible.  Green  clover  cut  up  into 
lengths  of  three-eights  of  an  inch,  and 
pressed  into  coal  oil  barrels,  will  keep  in  a 
good  condition  until  it  is  fed  out,  and  pro- 
vides health,  and  plenty  of  eggs.  Take,  for 
fifty  fowls,  four  barrels,  and  burn  them  out. 
These  will  cost  you  twenty-five  cents  each. 
Take  a  building  jack-screw,  place  in  the 
barrel  fifty  pounds ;  then  press  down  as 
tight  as  possible.  Then  take  a  little  pul- 
verized charcoal  and  sprinkle  over  the 
clover.  Next  put  in  more  clover  (same 
length,  three-eights  of  an  inch),  pressing 
firmly  with  jack-screw  until  the  barrel  is 
full,  then  head  up  the  barrel  and  roll  it  out 
alongside  of  the  poultry  house  where  it 
will  be  most  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  cover 
with  a  light  covering  of  horse  manure, 
leaving  it  covered  for  thirty  days,  during 
which  time  it  will  pass  through  the  state  of 
fermentation.  The  barrels  should  then  be 
moved  to  a  dry  room  near  by  the  poultry 
feed  room,  and  along  about  December  1st 
open  one  of  the  poultryman's  silos,  and  for 
fifty  fowls  feed  about  six  pounds,  placing 
the  same  in  a  steamer,  adding  equal  parts 
of  corn,  oats  or  bran,  bringing  the  same  up 
to  a  boiling  state..  I  will  freely  guarantee 
the  many  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
that  this  method  will  please  all  who  give 
it  a  thorough  test.  People  living  in  towns 
and  cities,  who  do  not  grow  their  own 
clover,  can  take  the  barrels  into  the 
country,  and  for  one  dollar  buy  enough 
clover  "in  the  field  for  fifty  fowls.  I  can 
carry  fifty  laying  hens  through  the  cold 
winters  we  have  in  Indiana  just  as  cheap  as 
I  can  through  the  summer,  and  my  eggs, 
from  November  1st  until  April  1st,  will 
average  me  twenty  cents  per  dozen.  Mr. 
Editor,  we  had  a  call  on  us  about  two  years 
ago  by  a  very  kind  and  valuable  friend,  of 
whom  we  have  gained  many  valuable 
points  of  information  as  regards  handling 
poultry.  This  friend  of  ours  is  the  great- 
est fellow  we  ever  saw  to  talk  out  in 
meetin'.  You  just  ought  to  see  how  very 
glad  wife  and  the  children  are  to  greet  his 
monthly  coming.  If  every  poultry  breeder 
in  the  land  would  adopt  this  friend  of  ours, 
many  would  be  the  sad  mistakes  they 
Would  be  able  to  head  off.  Long  live  our 
dear  friend,  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It 
comes,  as  I  said  before,  once  each  month 
and  scatters  sunshine  and  valuable  inform- 
ation along  our  sometimes  discouraged 
pathway. 

Bear  in  mind,  readers,  that  the  secret  of 
success  is  the  pressure  on  the  contents  of 
the  barrel.  Ajackscrew  is  just  the  thing, 
but  if  one  is  not  convenient  try  heavy 
stones.  We  hope  other  readers  will  write 
on  the  subject  also.  We  extend  thanks  to 
Mr.  Pierce  for  his  excellent  letter. 


THE   PROPER  CHARACTER   OF  BONE 
MEAL. 

"All  bone  meal  is  alike  chemically, 
though  not  always  the  same  in  appearance. 
As  it  is  the  chemical  character  that  counts, 
the  matter  of  appearance  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. A  cow's  milk  quality  does  not 
depend  on  her  color."  This  was  the  re- 
mark of  an  excellent  and  well-informed 
gentleman,  and  in  quoting  it  we  do  not 
need  to  apologize,  as  in  effect  it  is  largely 
common  opinion.  Nothing  however,  can  be 
more  erroneous.  All  bone  meal  is  not 
chemically  the  same,  and  the  chemistry  de- 
pends on  the  appearance.  An  illustration 
is  in  poict.  'I  he  Fitch  Fertilizer  Works, 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  manufactures  a  granu- 
lated bone  and  a  bone  meal  which  are 
phenomenally  dark  and  greasy.  Some 
other  manufacturers  put  out  a  white  dry 
meal.  The  contrast  is  striking,  so  far  as 
appearance  goes,  and  in  analysis  the  same 
is  quite  true.  The  ordinary  article  is  really 
the  bone  lime  and  nothing  else,  the  pro- 
cesses of  rendering,  steaming  and  bleach- 
ing, having  robbed  the  bone  of  its  other 
constituents.  Fitch's  is  the  natural  bone, 
with  the  attached  sinews,  muscles,  gristle, 
etc.,  all  ground  together.  Reason  teaches 
its  chemical  superiority.  Bone  lime  (or- 
dinary "  meal")  will,  of  course,  supply 
hens  with  material  for  making  egg  shells ; 
but  Fitch's  is  constituted  to  contain  also 
the  constituents  of  white  and  yolk.  Nat- 
urally it  is  bone  like  Fitch's  that  is  in  the 
highest  favor  wherever  known,  and  the 
cause  of  the  favor  is  self-evident.  Their 
price  (five  dollars  per  barrel)  places  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  possibility  of  approving 
its  superiority. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CLUB. 

Thecutsof  ideal  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
male  and  female,  which  appear  in  this  issue 
are  fine  works  of  art,  and  show  standard  or 
ideal  Plymouth  Rocks  nearer,  probably, 
than  any  cuts  yet  produced.  They  may  be 
criticised,  but  in  forming  a  perfect  type  of 
shape  and  barring,  we  doubt  greatly  if 
these  cuts  can  be  much  improved  upon. 
We  trust  breeders  will  study  them  closely 
and  criticize  them,  for  by  so  doins  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  breeders  may  know  how 
near  the  breed  is  being  bred  of  the  same 
type  of  shape  and  color.  Mr.  Sewell  de- 
clares they  are  his  masterpieces  of  this 
breed. 

These  cuts  are  now  for  sale  to  members 
of  the  club  at  $2.00  each,  and  smaller  sizes 
(right  for  envelopes  and  letter-heads)  at 
$1.00  each. 

By  a  majority  vote  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  October  next, 
on  the  exposition  grounds.  All  members 
are  earnestly  requested  to  be  present,  as 
matters  of  importance  will  come  before  the 
meeting. 

The  club  intends  to  offer  a  list  of  special 
prizes,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  World's 
Fair  by  members  only,  and  requests  mem- 
bers and  breeders  to  donate  freely  for  this 

Eurpose.  In  the  list  of  specials,  which  will 
e  published  later,  due  credit  will  be  given 
the  donors.  The  club  hopes  to  be  able  to 
offer  the  most  valuable  string  of  special 
prizes  ever  given  on  any  breed,  and  can  do 
so  if  members  and  friends  of  the  club  will 
come  promptly  forward  and  donate  liber- 


possible.  It  is  to  be  under  a  driving  house, 
twenty-five  feet  square,  built  of  brick,  stone 
foundation.  Tell  me  how  to  construct  the 
walls,  and  also  the  floor.  Which  is  best  for 
the  partition — brick,  stone  or  wood?  What 
height  should  the  cellar  be,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  materials  to  mix  for  the  floor, 
and  should  it  be  plastered?  I  want  an  in- 
cubator room  in  one  end.  Please  tell  me 
how  to  ventilate  both  rooms  properly. 

I  have  bem  experimenting  very  carefully 
in  packing  eggs,  have  tried  many  different 
methods,  and  will  cheerfully  give  you  the 
results  at  some  future  time,  if  you  think  it 
will  interest  your  readers.'* 

To  the  first  question  we  will  state  that  we 
never  knew  of  a  grown  bird  having  the 
gapes.  They  will  sometimes  gape  from 
bronchial  difficulty,  but  they  do  not  have 
gape  worms  clog  the  windpipe. 

Second,  we  have  never  known  aquatic 
birds  to  have  gapes,  nor  can  they  carry  the 
gapes  from  one  place  to  another. 

Third,  in  regard  to  cold  storage  of  eggs, 


hens,  one  day,  and  using  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  place  of  the 
sulphur,  the  next  day,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  worm  may  do  no  harm,  but  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  know  that  the  birds  are  af- 
fected with  them. 


THE  TAG  ON  A  DUCK. 

A  few  weeks  since  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  gave  an  account  of  the  Atlantic 
Duck  Farm  at  Speonk,  Long  Island.  The 
raising  of  ducks  has  been  reduced  to  a  per- 
fect science  there  and  upon  other  farms  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  first  stage  of  the 
business  is  successfully  done.  A  good 
product  is  turned  out.  "  But  this  product 
must  be  well  sold  to  bring  the  profit  that  is 
the  object  of  all  the  investment  of  capital, 
skill,  experience  and  labor.  Well  grown  is 
half  sold,  but  the  other  half  must  be  per- 
formed  all  the  same.  For  years  the  ducks 
from  Mr.  Hallock'a  farm,  as  well  as  those 
from  several  of  his  neighbor's  farms,  have 
bi'en  sold  by  Mr.  Edward  DeNoyelles,  of 
West  Washington  Market,  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  this  kind  of  goods. 

"How  are  the  Long  Island  ducks  selling 
now  ?  "  I  asked  Mr.  De  Noyelles,  a  few 
days  ago. 

"The  market  is  dull  just  now.  The  re- 
ceipts of  ducks  have  been  heavy  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  from 
Long  Island,  and  many  of  the  people  who 
buy  ducks  are  out  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
demand  is  not  so  heavy  as  ordinarily." 

"Have  prices  gone  lower  this  season  than 
in  former  years  ?" 


"How  are  their  ducks  distinguished  from 
the  others  ?  " 

"Every  duck  is  tagged,  and  these  tags 
have  come  to  have  the  value  of  a  trademark. 
One  of  them  on  a  duck  is  an  assurance  that 
the  quality  is  all  right." 

One  of  these  tags  used  by  the  Atlantic 
Farm  is  re-produced  thus:  "This  duck  is 
from  the  Atlantic  Farm,  and  is  absolutely 
free  from  fish. — A.  J.  Hallock,  Speonk,  L. 
Island." 

"Have  you  any  of  these  ducks  on  hand 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  here  are  a  few  barrels,  and  I  will 
open  one.  You  see  the  top  is  covered  with 
canvas,  and  plenty  of  broken  ice  is  used  all 
through  the  barrel.  They  know  how  to 
pack  stock  out  there.  They  always  come 
in  first-class  condition.  You  see  that  every 
duck  has  one  of  these  tags." 

"About  how  many  do  they  pack  in  a 
barrel ?  " 

"About  forty.     Wo  get  on  an  average 
about  five  barrels  a  day  from  the  Atlantic 
Farm,  or  about  20  •  ducks,  besides  large 
quantities  from  other  raisers  ?  " 
"  Do  they  ever  ship  you  any  duck  eggs?  " 
"  None  excepting  those  from  the  incuba- 
tors, which  are  infertile  and  are  tested 
out." 
"  Who  buy  them  ?  " 

"  The  Italians  mostly.  They  sell  for  a 
low  price  and  are  not  bad  eating.  The 
people  who  buy  them  think  they  are  a  great 
luxury,  and  we  can  hardly  supply  the  de- 
mand." 

"  Is  there  much  of  a  demand  for  duck 
eggs  generally  ?  " 
'•  In  the  spring  they  are  wanted  in  large 


ally.  Send  money  for  special  prizes  and 
orders  for  cuts  to  either  the  president  or 
secretary. 

Breeders,  now  is  the  time  to  join  the  club  1 
The  advantages  to  you  areapparent  and  the 
cost  is  trifling. 

The  club  is  growing  rapidlv,  and  every 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  breeder  should 
become  a  member.  The  initiation  is  §1.00, 
and  animal  dues  fifty  cents.  Copy  of  by- 
laws and  constitution  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  the  president  or  secre- 
tary. Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Md., 
is  president,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Thompson, 
Anieuia,  TS.  Y.,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


GAPES  AND  COLD  STORAGE. 

One  of  our  readers  at  Dixie,  Ontario, 
sends  us  a  few  questions  which  we  have  no 
doubt  will  be  valuable  to  others.  He  says : 

"1.  Will  chickens  that  have  had  the  gapes 
badly  when  young  (full  grown  now)  be 
likely  to  carry  the  germ  of  this  pest  with 
them  when  they  are  moved  to  another  farm? 

2.  Will  ducks  or  geese  be  likely  to  caTry 
the  gapes  to  another  farm,  they  having  been 
raised  on  a  place  badly  infested  with  this 
disease? 

-  3.  I  want  to  build  a  cold,  dry,  well  ven- 
tilated cellar  for  cold  storage  of  eggs.  Will 
you  please  instruct  me  how  to  build  such  a 
cellar.   I  want  it  kept  as  near  freezing  as 


we  will  frankly  state  that  we  are  unable  to 
.give  the  desired  information.  A  mammoth 
refrigerator  would  probably  answer.  Can 
our  readers  help  on  this  subject.  If  so,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  have  them  do  so.  We 
will  be  pleased,  also,  to  receive  the  results 
of  the  experiments  promised  by  our  cor- 
respondent. 

WORMS  IN  THE  INTESTINES. 

We  have  received  another  letter  in  regard 
to  worms  in  the  intestines,  this  time  from 
a  lady  subscriber  l.ving  at  Humboldt, 
Kansas.  She  writes: 

"As  I  was  cleaning  some  young  chickens, 
I  discovered  some  small  worms,  between 
two  and  three  inches  long,  in  the  intestines, 
a  sample  of  which  I  send  you.  The  chick- 
ens were  in  good  order,  and  perfectly 
h  althy  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I  should 
like  vou  to  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them." 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  cause  of  worms. 
That  they  exist,  however,  is  a  fact.  Feed- 
ing in  filthy  places,  contact,  and  association 
u.idcr  different  circumstances,  may  cause 
them.  The  remedy  used  is  to  feed  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphur,  in  the  soft  food  of  ten 


"  Yes,  lower  than  for  a  number  of  years 
at  least.  They  haves  sold  for  as  low  as 
fourteen  cents  per  pound  this  year,  but  are 
doing  a  little  better  now.  I  don't  remem- 
ber their  going  below  sixteen  cents  per 
pound  before  since  the  Long  Island  people 
have  been  making  such  an  extensive  busi- 
ness of  duck  raising." 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  ?  " 

"  The  business  has  been  overdone,  I 
think.  The  supply  has  increased  faster 
than  the  demand." 

"Are  the  Long  Island  ducks  superior  to 
those  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  country?" 

"Some  of  them  are  superior  to  the  aver- 
age run  of  ducks  from  other  places.  Most 
of  the  ducks  are  forced  so  rapidly  in  growth 
that  they  weigh  five  or  six  pounds  at  eiirlit 
to  ten  weeks  of  age,  and  make  very  nice 
eating." 

"Is  there  a  difference,  then,  between  the 
ducks  of  different  raisers  on  the  island  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  great  difference." 

"  What  causes  the  difference:  the  breed, 
the  feed  or  the  handling?" 

"  The  feed  principally.  Many  of  the 
duck  raisers  feed  their  growing  stock  largely 
on  fish,  and  this  produces  an  inferior  article. 
Mr.  Hallock,  of  the  Atlantic  Farm,  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Wilcox,  and  others  feed 
no  fish  to  the  young  ducks  and  produce  a 
superior  article.  These  people  were  the 
first  to  dispense  with  fish,  and  they  have  a 
good  reputation  for  their  goods." 


quantities,  then  the  demand  drops  off,  and 
later  they  sell  for  little  more  than  hens' 
eggs."— Mr.  F.  H.  Valentine,  in  Rural 
New  Yorker. 


INDIAN  GAME  CHICKS. 

Indian  Game  chicks  may  not  appear  very 
large,  but  they  nearly  always  weigh  heavily. 
The  following  letter,  from  Mr.  J.  F.  Good- 
son,  Concord,  N.  C.,  is  worthy  of  attention. 

He  says: 

"Last  March  I  boucht  a  setting  ofCornish 
Indian  Game  eggs,  which  cost  me,  including 
expressage,  $9.00.  I  hatched  three  chicks, 
and  have  succeeded  in  raising  them  so  far. 
At  three  months  old,  they  weigh  six 
pounds.  Two  are  cockerels  and  one  a  pullet. 
One  of  the  cockerels  weighs  two  and  a 
quarter  pounds.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
how  this  weight  will  do  for  this  breed  at 
age  mentioned.  They  are  certainly  beauti- 
ful chicks." 

As  we  understand  the  above,three  chicks 
together,  weigh  six  pounds  at  three  months 
old.  It  is  far  above  the  average,  though 
not  extraordinary.  We  are  never  surprised 
to  learn  of  heavy  weights  of  Indian  Games 
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Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  will  hold  her  Fair 
Sept.  19th  to  22d. 

Canadian  money  is  good.  Send  it  on 
Canadians  and  subscribe. 

Another  month  has  rolled  by  and  no 
poultry  paper  bought  or  sold. 

Read  Mr.  Kinney's  method  for  making 
hens  lay.   Then  get  a  bone  cutter. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  poultry  paper 
for  men,  not  a  pet  stock  paper  for  boys. 

We  can  supply  any  back  number  for  five 
cents.  We  also  have  bound  volumes  for 
sale. 

Send  two  stamps  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  and  get  plans  for  an  incuba- 
tor. 

More  incubators  were  used  the  past 
season  than  ever  before.  Artificial  incuba- 
tion has  come  to  stay. 

We  send  this  paper  six  months  on  trial 
for  only  twenty-five  cents.  Can't  you  hunt 
up  a  quarter  in  your  vest  pocket  ? 

Comparison  and  scoring  is  now  "  tak- 
ing a  rest  "  for  a  brief  time.  The  question 
is  who  is  fixing  the  dates  of  the  shows. 

The  Fall  Fairs  are  here,  and  now  is  the 
time  when  the  pug  dog,  the  monkey  and 
the  white  mouse  can  crow  over  the  rooster. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer  has  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent Secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  under  the  rules  he  can- 
not be  again  elected. 

Dr.  G.  D.  Johnson  is  doing  some  of  the 
thinking  for  the  Southern  Fancier,  and  he 
has  had  experience  enough  to  make  him  a 
teacher  in  the  business. 

Poultry  does  not  seem  to  worry  the 
Chicago  Fair  managers  very  much.  They 
gave  the  dog  men  a  chance  long  ago.  Even 
the  pigeons  stand  higher. 

We  hope  no  dates  of  shows  will  occur  on 
Christmas  week.  It  is  a  time  when  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  prefer  to  stay  at  home  in- 
stead of  going  to  shows. 

The  Canadian  Poultry  Beview,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  H.  B.  Donovan,  Toronto,  On- 
tario, at  one  dollar  per  y«-ar,  is  one  of  the 
best  poultry  papers  in  the  Dominion. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  denies  the  report 
that  mosquitoes  are  mistaken  for  broilers 
on  his  farm.  He  says  that  the  broiler  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  shape  if  not  by 
its  size. 

The  next  A.  P.  A.  meeting  (after  Chi- 
cago) should  be  held  at  Baltimore  or  Rich- 
mond, so  as  to  give  the  breeders  near 
Mason  &  Dixon's  line  a  chance.  But,  how- 
ever, we  are  rather  premature. 

When  the  poultry  men  can  succeed  in 
getting  as  large  a  premium  at  the  Fairs  as 
is  offered  a  monkey  or  jack  rabbit  they  will 
be  fortunate.  The  difficulty  is  that  as  soon 
as  some  inexperienced  committeeman 
makes  up  the  list  for  a  Fair  the  other  Fairs 
copy  it. 


Messrs.  Drevenstedt  and  Blunck 
announce  that  they  will  publish  the  Ameri- 
can Fancier,  to  be  devoted  to  dogs, poultry 
and  pigeons  at  Johnstown,  If.  Y.,  in  Sep- 
tember, at  §1.50  per  year. 

The  office  of  the  Canadian  Poultry 
Journal,  Beeton,  Ont.,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  the  publisher  expects  to  have 
the  paper  out  again,  and  asks  the  indul- 
gence of  the  readers  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at 
Albion,  111.,  December  19—22,  1893.  Mr- 
Edward  Craig,  Albion,  111.,  is  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  C.  A.  Emry  will  judge. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Miller,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  will  havecharge  of  the  dog  department 
at  the  Fair  of  the  Chester  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  We-t  Chester.  He  will 
send  catalogues  to  all  desiring. 

Davis'  "  Poultry  Talk,"  published  at  At- 
lanta,Ga  ,  forwarded  its  first  number  to  us, 
and  it  proved  to  be  a  spicy  and  well  deserv- 
ing paper.  It  talks  to  the  point,  and  is 
only  fifty  cents  per  annum. 

Ten  day  excursion  tickets  to  Chicago, 
with  hours  for  riding  included,  will  not 
give  much  time  to  attend  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting  if  the  show  is  to  be  seen.  The 
Chicago  meeting  will  be  devoid  of  business. 
Too  much  to  be  seen  outside  of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  prizes  offered  at  the  great 
Mt.  Holly  Fair  are:  best  monkey,  §2; 
heaviest  turkey,  $2;  best  pug  dog,  $6;  best 
pair  fowls,  $3;  best  pair  white  mice, 
gophers,  minks,  coons,  or  cats,  $1.  The 
pug  dog  gets  there  every  time. 

Mr.  Felch,  who  is  opposed  to  clubs,  and 
whose  loyaliy  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  has  hereto- 
fore been  measured  by  the  hothead,  sud- 
denly organizes  a  club  (spelled  a-s-s-o-c-i-a- 
t-i-o-n),  formulates  a  system  of  scoring,  and 
advocates  clubs.  But  he  has  the  right  to  do 
so  and  no  one  should  object. 

If  any  one  believes  that  a  silver  dollar  is 
only  worth  fifty  cents  just  send  it  to  us- 
We  will  take  it  at  100  cents,  and  will  con, 
tinue  to  do  so  as  long  as  Uncle  Sam  is  will- 
ing to  accept  them  for  taxes,  and  we  will 
send  you  three  poultry  papers  for  a  (so- 
called)  fifty  cent  silver  dollar. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Poultry  Corr- 
pany  will  hold  their  third  annual  exhibi- 
tion on  January  10th  to  13th,  inclusive,  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio.  Mr.  D.  L.  Biller,  of  that  city, 
is  the  Secretary.  The  poultry  interests  in 
that  portion  of  the  State  are  booming,  and 
the  Association  expects  to  have  the  largest 
show  ever  held. 

In  our  last  issue  we  offered,  by  mistake, 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  Farm  Poultry,  and 
Fancier  Monthly  for  $1.00.  It  should 
have  been  Fanciers'  Beview,  as  the 
Monthly  (published  at  San  Jose,  Cal.), 
though  one  of  the  best  poultry  papers  in 
the  country,  is  sent  for  $1.00  a  year  alone. 

We  wonder  what  Bro.  Hamilton,  of  the 
New  England  Fancier, means  when  he  says 

that  "  Judge  "  is  "  without  doubt  " 

the  "  most  noted  breeder  "  of  Dark  Brah- 
mas  to-day,  and  how  the  "  Judge "  can 
"  mix  the  feed  "  for  color  in  Partridge 
Cochins.  Are  you  not  piling  on  the  "  puff" 
pretty  thick,  brother. 

Here  is  your  rule.  Ten  hens  in  a  house 
10x10  feet,  with  yard  ten  times  as  large  as 
the  house.  Ten  hens  with  one  male,  ten 
chicks  with  one  hen,  ten  ducks  with  two 
drakes,  ten  cents  to  raise  a  chick  to  two 
pounds,  and  ten  hens  to  have  one  pound  of 
grain  a  day  (with  other  food).  Keep  the 
number  in  view  as  a  guide.  It  may  not  be 
strictly  correct  but  it  is  sufficient. 

The  Fanciers  Journal  denies  that  its 
poultry  department  is  to  be  reduced.  On 
the  contrary  it  gives  more  than  before,  and 
better.  It  simply  changed  from  a  style  of 
poultry  literature  that  interests  but  few  in 
order  to  give  that  which  is  practical  and 
which  will  be  more  highly  appreciated. 
Our  former  statement  was  due  to  a  misun- 
derstanding, and  we  hereby  apologize  for 
our  mistake.  That  the  Journal  is  better 
and  better,  and  is  filled  with  reading  of  the 
choicest  kind  in  all  <3i  its  departments,  is  a 
fact,  however,  that  cannot  be  disputed. 


We  anxiously  await  the  appointment  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ment of  the  World's  Fair.  A  few  politi- 
cians have  been  at  work  on  the  job,  and  it 
may  be  that  they  are  still  very  much  alive. 
Some  of  the  scurriest  work  in  this  matter 
has  been  engaged  in,  not  so  much  to  secure 
the  best  man  as  to  reward  chums  and 
friends,  and  we  are  patiently  awaiting  the 
outcome. 

Each  issue  of  this  paper  is  worth  a  year's 
subscription.  What  is  fifty  cents  com- 
pared with  the  information  you  get  in  a 
year  ?  Do  not  let  your  subscription  run 
out,  and  do  not  miss  a  single  issue.  Just 
the  number  you  ma/  miss  may  be  the  one 
that  would  have  benefitted  you  a  thousand 
dollars.  It  costs  you  less  than  five  cents  a 
month  for  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Can 
you  afford  to  try  to  save  so  small  a  sum  by 
dropping  the  paper. 


Mr.  Albert  Reed,  of  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  marketed  2,000  broilers  this  season, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  He  has 
managed  for  his  mother,  but  as  the  lady  is 
compelled  to  sell  her  plant,  Mr.  Reed  will 
begin  a  new  plant  of  his  own  nearer  the 
railroad.  Capt.  Crawford  has  secured  the 
farm  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Seely,  at  Hammonton, 
and  a  large  duck  farm  will  be  operated 
near  the  lake  by  ilr.  E.  S.  Grant. 


After  numerous  methods  have  been 
given,  and  hundreds  of  little  chicks  had 
their  throats  rasped  with  feathers,  and 
spirits  of  turpentine  had  been  used  by  the 
bottle  to  cure  the  gapes,  some  bright  cor- 
respondent of  the  Poultry  Keeper  steps 
forward  and  advises  that  a  pinch  of  fresh 
insect  powder  be  sprinkled  down  the 
throat,  and  the  work  is  done.  It  is  a  sure 
remedy— do  not  forget  it. 


The  sight  of  40,000  ducklings  is  some- 
thing unusual,  yet  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wil- 
cox, at  Centre  Moriches,  Long  Island,  and 
Mr.  HallocK,  at  Speonk,  Long  Island,  such 
flocks  are  not  uncommon.  Over  80,000 
ducklings  were  hatched  in  the  Prairie 
State  incubators  in  one  neighborhood. 
Those  who  desire  to  learn  how  to  hatch 
ducklings  for  market  should  send  us  fifty 
cents  for  McFettridge's  duck  book,  known 
as  a  record  of  his  experience. 

The  Anderson  County  (Sou  h  Carolina) 
Poultry  Association  organized  with  the 
following  officers :  President,  J.  H.  Mounce, 
Pendleton;  first  Vice  President,  B.  Harris, 
Pendleton,  second  Vice  President,  P.  F. 
King,  Anderson ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
John  L.  Jolly,  Denver,  S.  C.  The  President 
and  Secretary  ex-officio,  with  O.  A.  Bowen, 
VV.  T.  McGill,  andT.  B.  Lee,Jr.,  constitute 
the  Executive  Committee.  They  contem- 
plate holding  a  show  at  Anderson  this  fall. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Poultry  Association  the  following  of- 
ficers were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Albert  Allen ;  Vict  Presidents, 
Charles  Waldeck  and  Charles  Sherwood ; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  H.  J.  Schoof,  of 
Brooklyn  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  T.  P.  Fly ; 
Superintendent,  A.  E.  French;  Ex.  Com., 
W.  H.  McMichael,  T.  P.  Fritzinger,  F.  R. 
Hunt,  Albert  Wise  and  John  Ellicott.  The 
date  of  the  next  show  is  December  14th  to 
20th,  inclusive.  ihom 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  "  chan- 
cellor "  among  us.  We  are  becoming  so 
accustomed  to  the  word  "judge"  as  to 
make  it  monotonous.  When  we  read  of 
"  Judge  Swellhead  "  we  forget  that  plain 
"  Mr."  was  ever  invented.  Now,  if  we  can 
become  acquainted  with  some  "  most  noble, 
supreme  chancellor  "  we  would  begin  to 
feel  as  if  "  raising  chickens  "  was  a  respect- 
able occupation  after  all.  We  believe,  how. 
ever,  that  when  one  is  able  to  distinguish  a 
yellow  leg  from  a  dark  one,  or  black  feath. 
ers  from  white,  he  is  entitled  to  some  dis- 
tinction, and  the  hope  is  thus  still  held  out 
to  the  rank  and  file. 


About  SlOO  persons  In  a  1,000  expect  to 
"  supply  a  hotel  "  when  they  go  into  the 
poultry  and  egg  business.  If  the  hotels 
accepted  all  offers  the  streets  would  be 
blocked  for  a  mile.   The  fact  is  that  the 


hotel  man, instead  of  paying  the  best  prices, 
gives  the  lowest,  because  he  can  go  on  the 
market  and  buy  in  large  lots.  We  might 
also  mention  that  if  there  is  any  money  in 
it  the  hotel  man  gives  the  job  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  wife's  cousin,  or  some  other  family 
connection.  We  have  never  yet  found  the 
man  who  was  "  supplying  a  hotel,"  but  we 
have  heard  hundreds  suggest  how  easily  it 
could  be  done. 


Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore, 
writes  us  as  follows,  in  regard  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  P.  A.,  at  Chicago :  "  Your  idea 
of  having  the  A.  P.  A.  meetings  held  out- 
side of  the  World's  Fair  grounds  is  a  decid- 
edly practical  one.  There  would  be  no  use 
of  trying  to  hold  a  meeting  iuside  the 
ground  during  the  day,  and  if  held  at  night 
the  fanciers  would  either  have  to  remain  on 
the  ground  ail  the  time,  or  if  they  went  out 
to  the  hotel  would  have  to  pay  fifty  cents 
to  get  back.  When  one  dollar  will  go  much 
further  outside  of  the  grounds  than  will 
two  dollars  inside,  in  purchasing  "  eata- 
bles," few  people  will  remain  in.  I  hope 
that  the  "  leaders  "  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
your  suggestion,  and  make  arrangements 
with  some  of  the  numerous  large  hotels  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  entrances,  so  that  a 
parlor  could  be  used  for  the  meeting. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  get  Mr. 
Charles  McClave,  superintendent  of  water 
fowls,  who  is,  I  think,  on  the  grounds, 
make  arrangements  with  some  large  hotel, 
securing  special  rates,  and  have  the  place  as 
"  Fanciers'  Headquarters." 

A  STAG3ERER. 

Sometimes  we  receive  letters  that  com- 
pletely puzzle  us,  and  we  are  beginning  to 
suppose  that  some  persons  have  no  self-re- 
spect or  consideration  for  others.  Here  is 
a  letter  from  Vermont: 

"  I  wish  to  make  the  poultry  business 
pay,  and  wish  you  to  give  me  the  full  par- 
ticulars by  return  mail,  I  know  nothing 
about  poultry  but  can  learn.  If  you  will 
do  so  I  will  not  only  be  uuder  obligations 
but  will  subscribe  for  a  six  months  trial." 

There  was  no  stamp  for  reply,  and  as  the 
party  was  too  lazy  to  write  his  name,  giv- 
ing a  signature  which  was  as  intelligible  as 
an  ancient  inscription  on  an  Egyptian  obe- 
lisk, we  could  not  oblige  him.  The  induce- 
ment held  out  to  us  to  write  a  whole  book 
for  his  benefit  was  too  weak.  He  cannot 
get  into  the  Poultry  Keeper  family 
through  the  window,  but  will  have  to  come 
in  at  the  door. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  AND  TESTS. 

Perhaps  scoring  may  be  something  like 
the  butter  records  of  the  Jersey  cattle.  The 
Jersey  Bulletin  is  filled  every  week  with 
"  tests  "  of  Jersey  cows,  said  tests  being 
made  by  their  owners  or  a  disinterested 
(?)  committee,  and  the  cows  seem  to  get  up 
anywhere  from  fourteen  to  twenty  pounds 
of  butter  per  week,  at  onetime  a  cow  or 
two  getting  beyond  thirty  or  forty  pounds^ 
It  made  no  difference,  so  far  as  these^pri- 
vate  tests,  and  club  tests,  were  concerned, 
what  the  figures  might  be.  We  would  not 
have  been  surprised  if  one  hundred  pounds 
per  week  had  been  claimed  at  the  rate  they 
were  going,  but  behold,  when  the  Jersey's 
got  to  Chicago,  and  had  to  stand  a  public 
test,  with  the  best  twenty-five  cows  in  the 
country  there,  not  one  of  them  could  aver- 
age over  two  pounds  per  day,  yet  the  Bul- 
letin was  giving  private  tests  of  over  two 
pounds  right  along.  The  Jersey's  had  high 
pressure  at  Chicago,  and  were  tested  on 
breed,  on  feed,  and  in  every  possible  way, 
but  as  the  test  was  not  "  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club,"  and  disinterested 
persons  were  looking  on,  no  more  thirty- 
pound  records  could  be  published.  The 
test  at  Chicago  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
hereafter  the  so-called  reports  of  tests 
should  be  received  with  "a  grain  of  salt." 
It  is  really  a  sorrowful  spectacle  to  witness 
such  records  at  Chicago  in  the  face  of  some 
of  the  falsehoods  (for  that  is  just  what  they 
seem  to  be)  that  have  been  given  ojt  in  the 
past  as  tests.  The  score  card  system  with 
poultry  is  about  as_  reliable  as  the  private 
tests,  for  everything  depends  on  faith.  No 
one  is  obliged  to  believe  the  claims  that 
have  been  made  with  Jerseys,  and  espe- 
cially as  the  Chicago  public  test  places  the 
breed  just  where  it  belongs. 
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We  offer  an  easy  method  of  learning  the 
banjo,  by  which  the  player  is  taught  just 
where  to  make  the  notes  of  an  accompani- 
ment. We  also  offer  an  easy  method  for 
the  guitar,  on  the  same  principle.  The 
price  of  each  book  is  fifty  cents,  but  we 
offer  any  one  of  the  books  and  this  paper 
Dne  year  for  eighty  cents. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper,  of  the  Prairie  Statt. 
Incubator  Co.,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  who  re- 
cently returned  home  from  a  visit  to  the 
duck  farms  on  Long  Island,  states  that 
during  his  trip  he  saw  not  less  than  80,000 
ducks  and  ducklings,  and  that  nearly  all  of 
the  farms  are  about  enlarging  their  capac- 
ity. He  received  tifty-thrce  orders  for  his 
duck  incubators  while  there.  Mr.  Cooper 
has  just  completed  a  new  outdoor  brooder 
which  has  a  regular  sled  attachment  to  it, 
and  can  be  readily  pulled  to  any  part  of  the 
place,  thus  enabling  one  to  always  keep 
the  chicks  on  new  ground. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1,  and  is  intended  as  an 
answer  to  all  the  questions  that  can  be 
asked,  and  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts. 
The  price  is  only  twenly-tive  cents,  but  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Poulury 
Keeper  at  sixty  cents  we  will  send  the 
book  and  also  the  paper  for  one  year. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Tnia  ia  No.  3  of  our  series,  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  editor  of  Poultry  Keeper,  and  is 
intended  for  those  interested  in  raising 
chicks  in  large  numbers.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  twenty-five  cents,  but  to  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
sixty  cents  we  send  the  paper  one  year  and 
the  book. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultky 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April  1884,  which 
make  a  valuable  library  for  poultrymen. 
Price,  $1.00,  postpaid,  for  any  one  year. 
1S85-S6-87-S8  are  bound  in  one  volume. 
Price,  $2.50,  by  express  at  buyer's  expense, 
or  $2.90  by  mail  postpaid.  They  are  all 
substantially  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  stamp 
on  front.  Handsome  and  useful. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  SPECIAL. 

This  is  book  No.  1 — on  Diseases.  In  or- 
der however  to  make  it  more  valuable  we 
have  included  many  other  subjects.  We 
will  state  that  we  have  simply  gone  back  to 
the  old  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  put  "  the  best  of  them  together,"  using 
the  plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  hence  the  name  of  "  Poultry 
Keeper  Special."  It  contains  thirty-two 
pages  the  size  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
price  twenty-live  cents,  but  for  sixty  cents 
we  send  it  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year.  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1893 
is  similar  to  Book  No.  i,  only  the  contents 
entirely  different  and  equally  valuable. 
The  terms  for  it  are  the  same  as  for  No.  4. 

BETTER  GET  OUT. 

If  a  breeder  was  informed  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  requirements  of  the  breed 
he  kept  he  would  feel  insulted,  yet  he  will 
6end  his  birds  to  some  show  to  be  scored  by 
a  person  who  never,  perhaps,  bred  a  bird  of 
the  breed  he  was  scoring.  If  we  could  not 
discover  the  faults  of  a  bird  owned  by  us 
without  having  it  shown  to  us  on  a  score 
card  we  would  retire  from  the  field,  espe. 
cially  as  the  same  bird  may  not  be  scored 
alike  by  two  different  parties,  or  even  by 
the  same  judge  within  one  hour  after  the 
first  score.  The  breeder  who  does  not  know 
his  birds  has  no  right  to  sell  them.  We 
know  of  no  amateurs  to  be  educated.  As 
soon  as  some  procure  a  trio  of  birds  they 
get  the  "swell  head,"  and  know  too  much 
to  be  educated.  A  chicken  is  a  very  mys- 
terious (?)  thing. 

THAT  INDIAN  GAME  CROSS. 

In  response  to  several  inquiries,  we  wish 
to  say  that,  so  far,  the  Indian  Game  Lang- 
shan  chicks  are  doing  splendidly,  the  most 
of  them  showing  the  black  feathers  of  the 
Langshan.  Afewofthe  pullets  show  con- 
siderable red  in  their  feathers.  One  ts  a 
handsome  buff  color,  and  another  very 
much  of  the  adopted  color  of  the  Golden 
Wyandotte,     All  the  chicks  follow  the 


Game  in  their  long  legs  and  shape  of  head, 
and  to  say  the  least  are  very  attractive,  but 
several  that  were  dressed  did  not  show  the 
plumpness  that  was  expected.  Otherwise, 
however,  they  are  developing  into  good 
table  stock,  which  hardly  could  be  other- 
wise with  such  good  material  to  work  on. 
It  remains  yet  to  be  seen  what  they  will  do 
in  the  eggyieU.— Associate  Editor. 

INDIAN  GAMES. -A  PUZZLE. 

The  following  postal  card  came  to  us, 
with  no  return  postage,  no  State,  and  the 
name  so  indistinct  that  we  had  to  give  up 
the  job. 

"  Mr.  Jacobs.— Can  you  tell  me  the  most 
reliable  person  from  whom  to  get  Indian 
Game  chickens?  If  you  will  send  me  a 
postal  you  will  oblige." 

The  above  was  from  Carlisle  (no  State), 
and  there  are  over  a  dozen  Carlisles.  He 
sent  no  stamp  or  card  for  reply,  and  the 
name  was  too  much  for  us  to  make  out. 
Now,  we  wish  to  say  thai  life  is  too  short 
to  hunt  postoffices,  and  we  cannot  afford 
the  time  to  try  and  make  out  signatures. 
Then,  again,  it  looks  very  stingy  to  write 
to  a  man  on  a  postal  card,  and  ask  for  a  re- 
ply. 


SOMETHING  NEW  ON  MOISTURE. 

Does  moisture  kill  the  chicks  in  the 
shells  ?  The  following,  sent  us  as  an  ex- 
tract from  a  paper  published  in  Germany, 
in  1887,  by  Mr.  August  Steinhoff,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  translated  for  us  by  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Voight,  editor  of  a  German 
poultry  paper,  Wausau,  Wis.,  will  be  found 
very  interesting,  and  explains  how  mois- 
ture prevents  air  from  reaching  the  chicks 
in  the  shells,  and  how  the  water  fowls 
cover  their  eggs.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  we  have  ever  published, 
aud  we  reproduce  it  from  a  former  issue, 
hoping  every  reader  will  carefully  read  it. 
Here  it  is : 

Among  the  breeders  of  Germany  it  is 
generally  known  that  birds'  eggs  have  a 
very  tine,  glossy,  and  almost  always  fissured 
cuticle,  or  upper  skin,  which  covers  the 
main  shell.  On  turkey  eggs  this  fine  skin 
can  be  distinguished  very  plainly,  and, 
when  fresh  laid,  it  can  partially  be  pulled 
from  the  egg;  but  on  white  eggs,  espe- 
cially with  small  ones,  this  fine  covering 
can  only  be  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  Without  the  latter  it  would 
be  a  hard  task  to  distinguish  this  covering, 
and  a  great  deal  more  concerning  the  egg. 
The  microscope  has  not  only  showed  us  the 
fine  covering  of  the  egg  but  it  also  has  aided 
us  in  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of 
the  shell,  and  that  the  latter  is  covered, 
also,  with  very  fine  pores,  which  can  not  be 
distinguished  with  the  naked  eye,  and  we 
often  find,  as  in  the  ostrich  egg,  that  these 
pores  unite  in  bunches,  but  are  more  fre- 
quently found  alone,  as  in  the  eggs  of  the 
seagull"  and  a  great  many  other  birds. 
These  pores  connect  with  the  outer  open- 
ings, which  can  be  seen  with  tho  naked  eye 
on  the  outside  of  the  larger  eggs,  but  on 
smaller  eggs  they  can  only  be  seen  by  the 
aid  of  a  microscope.  On  the  inside  these 
pores  scatter  in  endless  directions  among 
the  different  shells,  to  the  fibrous  skin  that 
covers  the  albumen,  which  is  also  porous, 
and  the  space  between  them  are  filled  with 
air.which  is  carried,  through  the  aid  of 
these  pores  and  their  connections,  into 
these  spaces  from  the  outside  of  the  eggs. 
Without  these  pores  an  egg  would  bo 
totally  deprived  of  the  oxygen,  which  is  so 
important  at  the  hatching  period:  it  would 
spoil,  and  the  development  of  a  living  ob- 
ject in  the  inside  of  the  egg  would  b  •  im- 
possible. In  this  wonderful  mechanism, 
of  supply  air,  the  above  mentioned  cuticle, 
or  outside  covering  of  the  egg  has  a  very 
important  act  to  perforin,  and  this  act  is  to 
regulate  the  air  which  passes  in  and  out; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  proper  to 
say  that  it  prevents  water,  or  other  damp- 
ness to  enter.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
terminate  a  little  into  the  openings  at  the 
outside  of  the  pores,  and  when  it  becomes 
moist  it  will  swell  to  a  great  extent,  which 
at  once  closes  these  pores,  and  so  detains 
the  water  from  entering  into  the  eggs. 
The  enclosure  is  thus  rendered  so  tight 
that  now,  too,  it  fully  dries  out  and  shrinks 
this  outer  covering,  so  that  not  even  air  can 
pass  into  the  egg,  which  goes  to  show 
that  eggs  should  not  be  moistened  during 
the  hatching  period,  which  tends  to  make  a 
great  many  losses,  as  the  developing  bird 
m  the  egg  "is  thereby  deprived  of  its  air,  and 
consequently  dies  through  suffocation. 
The  farm  wife  in  Germany  always  guards 
against  moisture  on  eggs,  which  are  under 
the  process  of  hutching,  as  they  have  found 
through  experience  that  eggs  which  are 
moistened  generally  spoil,  and  so  it  has 
here,  as  is  so  often  found,  been  taught  by 
experience,  long  before  science  was  taught 
in  the  right  direction. 

Now,  the  question  is  near  whether  eggs 
of  the  water-birds,  that  are  under  the  pro- 
cess of  hatching,  may  be  moistened  with- 
out injur'  ?    One  must  confess  that  the 


returning  bird  from  the  water  is  not  able 
to  eutirely  dry  itself  before  going  on  to  the 
nest,  but  here  nature  has  provided  that  the 
eggs  from  water  birds,  which  can  stand  no 
more  moisture  than  other  eggs,  are  not  in- 
jured from  this  side.  The  hatching  bird, 
as  is  known,  does  not  cover  its  eggs  with 
the  feathers,  but  with  the  naked  skin  of  its 
body,  which  is  bare,  and  only  covered  with 
the  down  of  the  taighs,  which  prevents  the 
air  aud  water  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  eggs.  The  hatching  bird  always  lays 
these  feathers  aside,  before  it  sets  down 
upon  the  eggs,  and  then  rests  upon  the 
eggs  with  its  naked  body,  while  the  down 
laysagainstthesii.es  of  the  nest  aul  pre- 
vents the  heat  from  escaping. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  look  at  the 
albumen  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  from 
which  the  young  birds  develop.  Here,  too, 
the  microscope  has  given  us  some  very 
interesting  disclosures.  The  albumen  is 
not,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  an  equal 
mass,  but  is  put  together  of  different  parts, 
some  of  which  are  transparent, while  others 
are  not,  through  which  opacity  is  rendered 
by  an  abundance  of  concentrated  objects, 
which  can  only  be  distinguished  through 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  If  an  egg  is 
boiled  hard,  it  is  easy  to  separate  these 
concentrated  pans,  as  many  of  your  readers 
may  know.  In  regard  to  Lhe  yolk,  it  is 
only  to  remember  the  fine  skin  that  holds 
it  together,  a  direct  oily  part  lying  under 
the  same,  and  the  germ,  out  of  which  the 
heart  of  the  bird  is  later  developed. 

A  few  days  after  the  heat  is  applied  to 
the  egg'  a  thickish  substance  is  formed,  by 
which  it  is  indifferent  from  what  source 
the  heat  is  obtained,  if  it  only  has  the  right 
temperature.  Not  long  after,  and  life  be- 
gins to  show  signs,  at  first  slow,  then  a 
livelier  beating  of  the  heart,  the  skeleton  is 
formed  from  the  shell,  which  loses  it 
strength  thereby  ;  flesh  and  blood  and  all 
the  inner  organs  develop  under  our  eyes, 
out  of  the  albumen  and  the  yolk,  and  a 
few  days  before  coming  out,  you  can  hear 
the  young  birds  peep,  at  least  by  our  fowls 
aud  a  great  many  other  birds,  which  shows 
us  that  at  least  so  much  of  the  atmosphere 
has  entered  to  fully  develop  the  lungs. 
The  young  bird  gets  uneasy,  and  soon  gains 
so  much  streugth  that  it  can  break  the 
shell  with  its  bill,  by  which  a  small  sharp 
bunch  on  the  bill  assists  it,  but  which  is 
later  lost  therefrom. 

The  above  shows  how  the  shell  affects 
the  entrance  of  air,  and  how  the  appli- 
cation of  moisture  may  do  more  harm  than 
good,  yet  there  are  those  who  seem  to  sup- 
pose that  moisture  is  essential  at  all 
stages.  As  we  stated,  however,  let  every 
one  read  the  above. 


NEW  BREEDS  AND  UTILITY. 

The  American  people  always  welcome 
new  breeds  that  are  produced,  and  give 
them  all  the  opportunities  to  establish 
themselves,  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
offshoots,  or  "sports"  as  they  are  desig- 
nated, seldom  secure  a  place  in  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  people.  While  the  pea-comb 
was,  aud  is  now,  considered  one  of  the  most 
desirable  characteristics  of  the  Brahmas, 
the  attempt  to  create  a  pea-comb  Partridge 
Cochin  was  an  utter  failure.  For  years 
there  has  been  a  pea-comb  Plymouth  Bock, 
but  its  admirers  can  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers, aud  it  is  rare  that  such  a  breed  is  seen 
in  the  show  room.  It  was  with  a  great 
flourish  that  an  enterprising  breeder  intro- 
duced the  rose-comb  Leghorn,  which  was  to 
shove  the  old  and  well-known  single-comb 
variety  aside,  but  to-day  there  will  be 
found  a  hundred  single-comb  Leghorns 
where  only  one  rose-comb  is  noticed.  It 
has  been  plainly  demonstrated  that  the 
shape  of  the  comb  will  not  give  any  breed 
the  preference. 

Color  of  plumage  also  has  been  changed 
to  suit  the  requirements.  Breeders  sup- 
posed that  a  white  color  would  be  accepted 
in  preference  to  all  others,  but  the  barred 
Plymouth  Bock  and  the  Silver  Wyandotte 
are  still  ahead  of  the  white  varieties  audit 
is  doubtful  if  even  the  old  and  reliable 
White  Leghorn  can  muster  as  large  a  force 
as  the  Browns,  while  White  Cochins,  White 
Javas,  and  White  Minoreas  are  even  out- 
ranked  by  the  same  breeds  of  the  black  va- 
rieties. The  attempt  to  introduce  a  White 
Langshan  variety  is  a  complete  failure  coirl- 
pared  with  the  popularity  of  the  Black 
Laugshans,  while  mottled  breeds  are  al- 
ways under  the  suspicion  of  being  crosses. 

The  only  characteristic  that  seems  to  in- 
fluence popularity  is  the  yellow  color  of  the 
legs.  True,  the  dark  legs  are  n  it  admired, 
but  the  breeds  with  dark  legs  are  superior 
to  those  possessing  yellow  legs  forthe  table, 
and  as  custom  has  given  the  preference  to 
the  yellow  legs,  breeds  so  favored  will  have 
an  advantage.  The  people  are  disposed  to 
test  a  new  breed,  but  not  a  new  variety  of 
a  breed.  The  majority  care  very  little  for 


the  color  of  plumage  or  shape  of  the  comb, 
but  they  are  very  partial  to  any  breed  or 
variety  that  has  a  record  for  egg  produc- 
tion. 

EXPERIENCE  AND  POULTRY. 

Experience  is  a  very  important  matter  in 
managing  a  large  flock,  and  for  that  reason 
no  one  should  venture  to  put  a  great 
amount  of  capital  in  the  poultry  business 
unless  he  has  had  an  experience  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  manage  in  a  manner  to 
avoid  as  many  mistakes  as  possible. 

A  great  many  inexperienced  persons, 
who  have,  however,  accustomed  themselves 
to  the  reading  of  literature  devoted  to 
poultry,  are  prone  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  always,  and  they  usually  expect,  at 
some  day,  to  embark  in  the  business  of 
keeping  poultry  in  large  numbers,  in  order 
to  rid  themselves  of  some  disagreeable  em- 
ploymeut  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Such 
persons  also  expect  to  work  with  a  limited 
capital,  and  do  not  realize  that  there  is  no 
business  in  which  they  can  engage  which 
will  be  successful  without  sufficient  capital, 
though  they  really  expect  more  from  poul- 
try than  from  any  other  business  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  business 
pay,  no  matter  how  much  capital  and 
labor  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  unless 
the  person  who  is  engaged  knows  how  to 
use  his  capital  and  labor  properly.  Ex- 
perience is  more  important  than  capital, 
aud  it  is  essential  in  any  business  outside  of 
that  of  poultry.  The  poultryman  must 
combat  all  the  diseases  to  which  poultry 
may  be  subject,  and  these  diseases  may  be 
forced  upon  him  by  some  careless  neighbor, 
or  by  the  simple  neglect  of  some  essential 
matter  in  itself  apparently  trivial.  It  is 
the  little  details  upon  which  success  de- 
pends, and  the  attention  to  all  details  de- 
pends on  the  experience  and  skill  of  the 
poultryman. 

The  above  is  more  in  reply  to  those  who 
have  inquired  in  regard  to  abandoning  their 
positions  in  order  to  engage  in  keeping 
poultry  than  to  other  classes  of  readers, 
yet  expersence  is  often  needed  on  the  farm. 
The  farmer  who  has  raised  only  the  scrub 
fowls,  aud  allowed  them  no  place  but  the 
trees,  has  had  but  a  limited  experience, 
though  there  is  a  class  that  is  willing  to  im- 
prove, but  which  must  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  work  up. 

FRESH  AIR  MISTAKES. 

One  of  the  problems  that  cause  the  poul- 
tryman to  ponder  for  a  solution,  is  that  of 
providing  fresh  air.  If  a  large  number  of 
them  would  consider  the  matter  of  how  not 
to  have  it,  there  would  be  a  smaUer  loss 
from  cold  aud  disease.  A  writer  who  had 
lost  nearly  all  his  little  chicks  desired  to 
know  if  they  had  air  enough,  although  his 
poultry  house  was  about  10x16  feet,  and 
"  ventilated  "  the  greater  portion  of  tho 
day.  Now,  would  auy  parent  subject  a 
baby  to  such  exposure  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
prevent  the  fresh  air  from  coming  in  de- 
spite all  efforts  to  keep  it  out,  especially 
as  there  is  an  atmospheric  pressueof  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  ?  A  gentleman 
six  feet  tall  recently  entered  our  brooder 
house,  and  his  first  remark  was  "  It's  very 
warm  in  here ;  why  don't  you  give  some 
fresh  air  1  The  only  place  for  it  to  enter  is 
the  egress  holes  by  which  the  chicks  go 
outside."  When  we  explained  to  him  that 
the  egress  holes  were  six  inches  square,  and 
consequently  four  times  (or  more)  as  large 
as  the  chicks,  and  equivalent  to  a  door 
twenty-four  feet  high  and  the  same  wide, 
for  a  man,  compared  with  the  egress  holes 
for  the  chicks,  he  at  once  saw  that  the  little 
holes  would  not  give  a  man  too  much  air, 
but  they  were  large  compared  to  the  size  of 
the  chick,  and  that  though  the  house  was 
very  warm  to  him  it  was  different  with  the 
little  chicks  down  on  the  ground.  The 
mistake  mostly  made  is  in  regulating  the 
warmth  and  ventilation  to  suit  your  condi- 
tion instead  of  that  of  the  occupants  of  the 
poultry  house.  It  is  the  same  with  brood- 
ers. The  fresh  air  advocates  overdo  the 
ventilation  work.  They  let  out  the  pure 
warm  air  and  let  in  the  pure  cold  air.  In  a 
space  like  a  brooder  house  it  fs  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  ventilation.  The  object 
should  be  to  always  keep  the  fowls  and 
chicks  warm,  and  let  the  ventilation  and 
fresh  air  take  rare  of  themselves. 
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EARLY  CHICKS  FOR  MARKET. 

November  will  not  be  too  soon  to  begin 
operations  for  hatching  the  early  broilers. 
It  requires  three  weeks  for  incubation, 
which  will  bring  the  hatch  down  to  about 
December,  and  ten  weeks  more  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  growth  of  the  chicks,  thus 
getting  them  into  market  in  March.  All 
the  operations  for  hatching  should  therefore 
be  completed  before  January,  if  early 
broilers  are  to  be  a  specialty.  As  one  can 
easily  calculate  the  number  of  weeks  re- 
quired for  hatching  and  raising  the  chicks, 
the  importance  of  beginning  early  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged.  It  is  an  excellent  rule 
to  allow  three  months  from  the  time  the 
eggs  are  put  into  the  incubator  until  the 
chicks  go  to  market,  when  they  should  then 
weigh  about  one  and  one-half  pounds  each. 

Early  chicks  in  large  numbers  will  be  an 
impossibility  with  the  use  of  hens,  as  the 
hens  are  too  uncertain,  and  may  not  begin 
to  set  before  spring.  If  the  broiler  busi- 
ness is  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  of  se- 
curing a  profit,  the  hatching  must  be  done 
with  incubators,  in  order  to  have  such  work 
under  control.  "With  an  incubator  one  can 
hatch  out  chicks  at  any  time  and  in  as  large 
numbers  as  may  be  desired,  while  the  hen  is 
at  times  useless.  There  are  drawbacks  and 
advantages  with  incubators,  and  the  same 
applies  to  hens.  In  the  winter  one  has 
more  time  to  devote  to  hatching,  and  may 
profitably  employ  time  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost. 

Quick  growth  and  the  heaviest  weight  in 
the  shortest  time  are  matters  of  importance 
in  raising  broilers,  and  the  use  of  pure-bred 
males  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  chicks. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discard  the  hens  be- 
cause they  are  mongrels,  or  cross-bred,  but 
it  is  very  important  that  no  mongrel  males 
be  used.  The  Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Eock 
Langshan  or  Brahma  males  will  show  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  chicks ;  and  as  a  single  male 
may  sire  a  thousand  chicks  in  less  than  a 
year,  the  use  of  mongrel  males  is  not  eco- 
nomical, the  addition  of  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  to  the  value  of  each  chick  being  more 
than  the  value  of  the  sire  if  he  has  sired 
several  hundred  chicks.  In  the  face  of  this 
fact  it  is  unwise  to  an  extreme  to  omit  the 
pure-bred  males. 

If  incubators  are  to  be  used,  it  is  not  too 
soon  to  begin.  Much  can  be  learned  with 
a  trial  hatch,  and  now  is  the  time  to  exper- 
iment. The  greatest  drawback  is  that  of 
procuring  the  eggs.  There  may  be  plenty 
of  eggs  to  be  procured,  but  all  eggs  are  not 
suitable  for  incubation,  as  the  hens  may  be 
too  fat,  the  males  impotent,  or  the  eggs 
from  immature  pullets.  No  eggs  except 
those  of  normal  size  should  be  used.  Large 
eggs,  small  eggs,  rough  eggs  or  misshapen 
eggs  should  be  discarded.  It  is  best  to  have 
your  own  hens  from  which  to  secure  eggs, 
but  if  this  cannot  be  done,  and  eggs  must  be 
purchased,  let  it  be  from  flocks  that  are 
known  to  you.  Any  attempt  to  hatch 
chicks  from  eggs  procured  promiscuously, 
from  all  sources,  will  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tory results,  no  matter  how  well  the  man- 
agement may  be  otherwise. 


HARBORING  RATS. 

The  cat  i«  the  only  remedy  for  the  rat, 
but  there  should  be  no  pet  cats.  The  only 
useful  cat  is  the  one  that  is  raised  at  the 
barn  or  stable,  and  which  receives  no  food 
at  the  house.  The  cat  must  also  be  re- 
garded as  a  depredator  and  destroyer  of 
chicks.  She  may  be  a  necessary  evil,  and 
must  be  treated  as  such,  by  protecting  the 
chicks.  Even  the  pet  cat  will  catch  a  d 
eat  young  chicks,  but  the  pet  cat  will  not 
keep  down  the  rats,  as  she  is  not  compelled 
to  depend  on  her  own  exertions  for  food. 
A  cat  that  is  forced  to  hunt  rats  becomes  a 
terror  to  them,  as  she  is  always  on  the 
alert,  and  though  she  will  occasionally  se- 
cure a  chick,  yet  she  will  not  do  one-tenth 
the  damage  that  will  result  from  even  a 
pair  of  rats.  A  cat  should  not  have  any  ac- 
quaintances among  the  farmer's  family. 
No  one  should  injure  her,  or  treat  her  un- 
kindly, but  no  familiarity  with  her  should 
be  allowed,  and  not  a  morsel  of  food  should 
be  given  her.  Prom  the  time  she  is  weaned 
as  a  kitten  until  she  is  fully  matured,  she 
must  be  kept  at  the  barn  or  stable.  If  the 
rats  and  mice  disappear,  she  may  be  al- 
lowed a  little  meat  occasionally,  but  not  as 
long  as  a  rat  remains  must  she  be  favored. 


PURE-BRED  STOCK  AND  FARMERS. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  common  fowls 
that  are  native  to  the  climate  are  hardy, 
and  thrive  better  than  perhaps  some  pure 
breeds  may,  yet  the  observation  of  the 
farmer  will  convince  him,  after  due  time, 
that  the  greatest  profit  is  from  the  pure- 
bred stock,  provided  he  will  learn  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  breeds.  It  is  just  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  farmer  to  know  all  about 
the  different  breeds  as  it  is  to  know  how  to 
plow  and  cultivate.  It  would  surprise  any 
farmer  if  his  family  physician  should  in- 
form him  that  he  could  not  distinguish  one 
disease  from  another;  yet  there  are  thous- 
ands of  farmers  who  cannot  go  into  a  herd 
or  a  flock  and  distinguish  the  different 
breeds.  Are  such  farmers  really  farmers  ? 
Have  they  completely  "  learned  their 
trade  ?  " 

What  is  common  stock  ?  It  is  said  that 
there  are  a  great  many  pure  breeds.  There 
are  more  different  kinds  of  common  fowls 
than  there  are  of  pure  breeds.  There  is  at 
least  some  uniformity  in  a  pure  breed. 
One  hundred  Leghorns,  or  Plymouth  Rocks, 
or  other  breeds,  will  be  so  nearly  alike  that 
the  farmer  will  be  unable  to  note  any  dif- 
ference, but  it  is  seldom  that  two  common 
fowls  are  alike.  All  common  fowls  are  not 
just  alike  in  characteristics.  One  flock  may 
contain  some  excellent  layers,  while  an- 
other flock  may  be  worthless.  If  a  good 
flock  is  found,  it  is  often  the  case  that  it  is 
the  result  of  indiscriminate  crossing  from 
some  pure-bred  fowls,  and  the  common 
stock  has  repeatedly  been  praised  for  ex- 
cellence when  the  credit  really  belongs  to 
pure  breeds. 

Those  who  ridicule  the  enterprising 
farmer  for  expending  an  extra  sum  for 
pure  bred  males  never  fail  to  come  around 
at  some  time  and  request  to  "change eggs." 
They  might  as  well,  with  equal  propriety, 
ask  to  exchange  a  mongrel  calf  for  a  Jersey  ; 
but  they  know  that  a  kind  neighbor  will 
oblige  them  with  the  eggs  rather  than 
break  friendship,  and  they  take  advantage 
of  his  enterprise.  It  pays  to  buy  pure-bred 
stock,  h  w  ver,  even  when  one  has  to 
change  eggs  with  those  who  do  not  encour- 
age pure  breeds. 


CHEAP  LANDS  FOR  POULTRY. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  unpro- 
ductive land  which  can  be  used  for  poul- 
try with  advantage.  On  nearly  all  farms 
may  be  noticed  certain  portions  of  brush 
laud,  or  wood  land,  that  could  be  utilized 
for  poultry  at  a  small  outlay.  In  some 
sections  of  New  Jersey,  near  the  sea  coast, 
the  barren  sand  heaps  have  been  found 
quite  valuable  as  locations  for  poultry,  not 
that  any  kind  of  green  food,  or  insects,  are 
obtained,  but  because  such  lands  are  dry. 
Gapes,  cholera  and  many  other  diseases 
are  unknown  on  the  sandy  lands  so  used, 
which  advantages  balance  any  deficiency  in 
any  other  direction.  The  main  advantage, 
however,  is  that  the  raising  of  poultry 
permits  of  rendering  serviceable  the  sandy 
tracts  that  could  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purposes  whatever. 

There  is  another  class  of  unprofitable 
lands  which  are  really  better  than  any 
other.  They  are  the  brush  lands  from 
which  timber  has  been  cut,  and  which  are 
abandoned  to  second  growth  and  to  brush. 
Such  locations  provide  fowls  with  insects 
and  green  food  in  abundance,  and  if  pro- 
vision is  made  for  protecting  the  poultry 
at  night  against  minks  and  other  enemies, 
but  little  loss  will  result.  We  know  of 
several  such  tracts  upon  which  large  flocks 
are  kept,  and  the  expense  is  almost  noth- 
ing. The  hens  are  fed  once  a  day,  not  from 
any  necessity  to  provide  them  with  food, 
but  to  keep  them  tame,  and  to  have  them 
answer  to  some  familiar  call  by  running 
forward  when  their  owner  appears.  There 
is  some  loss,  but  the  eggs  and  poultry  se- 
cured are  almost  wholly  profit. 


MEAT  A  NECESSITY. 

Meat  is  a  necessity  when  the  food  is  lack- 
ing in  albuminoids,  for  the  production  of 
eggs  calls  for  a  supply  of  certain  substances 
that  are  more  concentrated  in  meat  than  in 
any  other  food.  Birds  are  carnivorous, 
garnivorous  and  omnivorous,  the  first 
feeding  on  meat,  the  second  on  grains  and 
the  third  on  both  meat  and  grains.  These 
foods  are  not  used  exclusively,  for  grass 


enters  into  the  list,  and  a  carnivorous  or 
garnivorous  bird  will  sometimes  accept 
foods  belonging  to  the  other  class.  The 
grain-eating  birds  have  their  food  prepared 
in  the  gizzard,  but  the  carnivorous  birds 
are  capable  of  tearing  their  food  to  pieces, 
the  gizzards,  however,  assisting;  but  their 
gizzards  are  thin,  while  those  of  the  grain- 
eating  birds  are  very  strong  and  thick. 

Our  domestic  fowls  are  really  creatures 
of  circumstances,  being  what  man  has 
made  them  by  selection  and  breeding. 
They  belong  really  to  the  granivorous 
class,  but  man  has  made  them  capable  of 
utilizing  all  kinds  of  food.  In  the  wild 
state  the  fowls  lay  but  few  eggs  in  a  season 
and  cease,  and  they  readily  find  any  pro- 
portion of  animal  food  required,  in  the 
shape  of  insects,  especially  in  spring  and 
summer,  but  the  domestic  hen  is  expected 
to  lay  at  seasons  when  insects,  seeds  and 
grass  cannot  be  had. 

If  meat  is  fed  it  soon  returns  its  cost  by 
increasing  the  number  of  eggs  layed.  It 
will  not  suffice  to  feed  fat  meat,  for  such 
is  just  the  opposite  of  that  which  should  be 
used.  Meat  should  be  lean,  as  only  the  lean 
contains  the  nitrogen,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  constituents  of  eggs.  Meat  is  not 
expensive  if  the  coarser  kinds  are  used; 
and  if  only  fed  twice  a  week  it  will  be  of 
some  advantage.  There  are  those  who  use 
milk  as  a  substitute,  but  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  hen  is  not  capable  of 
drinking  enough  milk  in  quantity  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  meat. 


FORAGING  AND  EGGS. 

There  is  no  method  of  feeding  that  will 
give  as  good  results  as  allowing  the  hens  to 
forage,  for  by  so  doing  they  not  only  keep 
in  good  condition,  due  to  daily  exercise, 
but  they  also  secure  a  large  share  of  their 
food,  and  of  a  more  varied  character.  Hens 
on  the  range  lay  more  eggs  than  when  con- 
fined, and  the  young  chicks  that  are  hatched 
early,  and  which  are  permitted  to  have  the 
privilege  of  foraging,  grow  rapidly  and  be- 
come ready  for  market  in  a  short  time. 

There  is  always  the  cost  to  be  considered, 
however,  whether  the  fowls  are  on  a  range 
or  confined.  It  may  not  pay  to  devote  a 
large  field  •ntirely  to  a  flock  of  hens,  as  the 
use  of  the  land  is  an  item  that  enters  into 
the  cost.  On  the  stubble-fields,  or  upon 
land  that  will  be  unoccupied  by  a  crop,  or 
by  other  stock,  the  hens  will  give  a  profit 
simply  because  the  land  would  otherwise 
be  idle.  The  best  method  is  to  give  the 
hens  the  use  of  an  orchard,  as  they  will 
then  only  occupy  a.  field  already  in  service. 

It  will  pay,  however,  to  devote  a  special 
plot  to  poultry  if  the  flock  is  large.  One 
acre  will  not  support  a  good  cow  unless 
with  the  best  of  management ;  but  one  acre 
will  support  fifty  hens,  and  at  less  cost  for 
extra  feed  than  for  a  cow,  and  the  profit,  if 
the  flock.is  well  cared  for,  will  be  greater 
than  from  one  cow.  Looking  at  the  matter 
from  that  stand  point  it  is  safe  to  claim 
that  it  is  as  profitable  to  use  land  as  a 
pasture  for  fowls  as  for  cows. 

All  the  drawbacks  that  may  be  ascribed 
to  poultry  raising  are  also  liable  with  the 
cow.  If  the  hens  are  disposed  to  cease  lay- 
ing for  awhile,  so  will  the  cow  become  dry 
and  remain  unprofitable  for  a  portion  of 
the  year.  If  the  hen  occasionally  misses  a 
few  days  in  producing  eggs,  so  will  the 
cow  often  shrink  in  her  milk  and  lessen  the 
supply.  Eggs  may  be  cheap  in  some  sec- 
tions and  appear  unprofitable;  but  the 
prices  do  not  vary  as  much  for  eggs  as  for 
milk,  as  we  have  known  milk  to  sell  for 
ten  cents  a  gallon  in  one  place,  while  bring- 
ing thirty  cents  elsewhere. 

THE  GAPES-HOW  TO  CURE. 

When  a  large  number  of  chicks  have 
gapes  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  handle  each 
one  separately  so  as  to  force  a  feather  tip, 
or  horse  hail-,  into  the  windpipe  in  order  to 
pull  out  the  thread-like  gape  worms, 
though  such  is  the  usal  practice,  as  cures 
are  not  always  reliable  without  physical 
aid.  The  best  remedy  is  to  give  each  chick 
a  drop  or  spirits  or  turpentine  on  a  bread 
crumb.  If  the  chicks  are  numerous,  mix  a 
teaspoonful  of  spirits  turpentine  with  a 
quart  of  cornmeal,  make  into  a  stiff  dough 
and  feed  it  to  the  chicks.  A  wholesale 
method  of  curing  gapes  is  to  put  the  chicks 
in  a  box  with  a  wire  partition  ;  on  one  side 
of   the  partition  the   chicks  are    to  be 


placed,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  a 
hot  trick  or  stone.  Pour  a  little  carbolic 
acid  on  the  hot  brick,  shut  the  lid  of  the 
box  and  compel  the  chicks  to  breathe  the 
fumes  of  the  carbolic  acid.  It  will  cure  the 
gapes  at  once,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  suffocate  the  chicks.  This  remedy  is 
also  excellent  for  roup,  or  where  adult 
fowls  are  suffocating  with  the  well-known 
difficult  breathing.  Once  or  twice  at  prac- 
tice will  enable  yui  to  handle  the  chicks 
just  as  it  should  be.  To  prevent  gapes, 
keep  the  chicks  on  clean,  board  floors. 

HARDINESS. 

So  many  readers  ask  us  which  breed  lays 
the  most  eggs,  and  which  is  the  best  for  the 
table.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  difficult  to  select 
some  breeds  that  will  lay  more  eggs  in  a 
year  than  others,  but  there  is  something 
more  -important  to  be  considered  in  the 
matter  than  excelling  in  laying.  The  most 
essential  requisite  in  a  breed  is  hardiness. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  secure  good  ra- 
sults  from  any  breed  unless  it  can  endure 
the  climate  to  which  it  is  transferred,  and 
the  liability  to  contract  diseases  exists 
more  in  some  breeds  than  in  others.  It  is 
impossible  to  secure  all  that  is  desirable  in 
a  single  breed,  but  if  there  is  one  good  qual- 
ity that  should  never  be  sacrificed  for  any 
consideration,  it  is  hardiness.  If  a  breed  is 
not  hardy  it  will  fail  either  in  winter  or 
summer,  and  should  disease  appear,  the 
whole  flock  may  be  carried  off.  In  raising 
chicks  aim  to  use  hens  that  have  always 
been  healthy,  and  select  males  that  are 
strong,  active  and  vigorous,  and  by  so 
doing  each  year,  the  flock  will  be  stronger 
and  hardier. 

A  POINT  ON  WHEN  TO  SELL. 

One  class  of  our  citizens,  the  Hebrews, 
buy  largely  at  certain  times.  Many  poul- 
try retailers  are  among  them,  and  their  re- 
ligious rules  aud  regulations  have  much  to 
do  with  fixing  the  market  prices  in  the 
large  cities.  They  usually  have  about 
thirty-five  various  feast  and  fast  days  in  a 
year,  requiring  about  forty-eight  days  of 
celebration.  They  usually  have  certain 
dates,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
"Jewish  calendar"  of  the  almanacs  pub- 
lished (nearly  all  almanacs  contain  the 
feast  days),  and  it  will  pay  to  know  when 
these  days  occur.  The  consumption  of 
poultry  at  some  of  these  feasts  is  a  great 
feature,  and  as  their  regulations  require 
that  all  poultry  be  killed  by  a  church 
official,  they  buy  only  live  fowls.  They 
are  the  largest  purchasers  of  geese  and 
ducks,  and  are  willing  to  pay  good  prices 
for  choice  birds.  It  may  also  be  stated 
here  that  if  those  who  sell  poultry  will 
make  themselves  familiar  with  all  holidays 
and  with  all  sects,  it  will  be  an  advantage 
in  knowing  the  best  periods  for  shipping. 

CHOLERA  REMEDIES. 

We  have  received  quite  a  number  of 
cholera  remedies  from  our  readers,  Lu  ,  as 
the  wag  said,  the  "  best  way  to  cure  cholera 
is  not  to  have  it  in  the  flock."  To  avoid 
cholera,  spade  your  yards  up  at  least  once 
a  month,  keep  the  interior  of  the  house 
clean  and  also  cool.  The  water  for  drink- 
ing must  be  fresh,  and  no  food  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  ground  to  decay 
aud  ferment.  Above  all,  bring  no  strange 
fowl  into  your  flock,  as  it  may  have  the 
germs  of  disease.  Should  cholera  appear 
separate  the  sick  fowls  from  the  others, 
disinfect,  feed  on  boiled  rice,  to  which  a 
teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid  has  been  added 
for  every  gallon  of  boiled  rice,  aud  give  no 
drinking  water  except  that  prepared  by 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid  to 
every  half  gallon  of  drinking  water.  Cease 
ail  medicines  as  soon  as  the  birds  improve. 

WHEAT  CHAFF. 

No  better  use  can  be  made  of  wheat  chaff 
than  to  use  it  as  litter  in  thepoultry-houses 
on  the  floors,  as  litter,  in  which  the  hens 
can  scratch  aud  exercise.  It  should  be 
stored  away  iu  a  dry  place  for  winter.  If  a 
gill  of  millet  seed  be  scattered  in  the  chaff 
the  hens  will  work  and  hunt  for  the  small 
seeds  industriously  until  every  one  is 
found,  and  as  the  seeds  are  so  very  small, 
the  hens  will  be  more  earnest  and  diligent, 
the  seeds  also  being  somewhat  of  a  luxury. 
The  chaff  will  also  assist  in  keeping  the 
floor  dry,  thus  adding  to  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  poultry-houseduringperiods 
of  cold  or  damp  weather. 
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THE  COMFORT  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

The  illustration,  styled  the  "Comfort 
Poultry-house"  by  the  designer,  Captain 
Phillips,  of  Chicago,  and  the  general  out- 
line is  made  plain  in  the  cut.  It  keeps  the 
fowls  warm  in  winter  and  provides  ample 
room  for  exercise,  giving  plenty  of  floor 
sppce.  The  house  is  six  and  one-half  feet 
at  the  back,  six  feet  at  the  bend  of  the  roof, 
two  and  one-half  feet  at  the  beginning  of 
the  covered  run,  and  one  foot  at  the  front 
end  of  the  covered  run.  The  house  proper 
is  8x10  feet,  and  the  covered  run  is  also 
8x10  feet,  giving  a  total  space  of  8x20  feet. 
In  the  illu  tration,  A  is  the  door,  opening 
into  a  passageway,  B  and  C  is  a  door  from 
the  passageway  into  the  room,  1)  showing 
the  partition.  E  is  the  roost,  and  F  is  a 
drop-board  under  the  roost,  the  nest  being 
6hown  at  G.  A  run  under  the  floor  is 
shown  at  H,  the  steps  from  the  run  to  the 
floor  above  being  shown  at  K.  Ventilators 
are  SS,  and  T  is  a  small  door  leading  out- 
side The  covered  run  has  a  hinged  door, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  desired, 
The  roof  may  be  of  tarred  felt,  or  any  suit- 
able rooting  material,  and  the  lights  in  the 
windows  of  the  covered  run  may  be  of  oiled 
muslin  or  glass.  It  is  a  very  snug  and  con- 
venient poultry-house,  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  roosting  and  exercise. 


DUCK  BREEDING. 

F.  H.  Valentine.of  the  Rural  New  York- 
er recently  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  A. 
J.  Hallock  the  extensive  duck  breeder  of 
Speonk,  N.  Y.,  of  whose  place  and  stock 
mention  has  heretofore  been  made  in  these 
columns.  We  reproduce  a  portion  of  the 
talk: 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  duck 
business,  Mr.  Hallock ?  " 

"My  father  started  in  a  small  way,  about 
thirty-five  years  ago.  He  kept  only  a  few 
ducks  as  a  sort  of  experiment,  using  hens, 
of  course,  to  clothe  hatching.  The  business 
has  been  growing  ever  siuce  until  it  has  at- 
tained its  present  proportions." 

"  How  many  breeders  do  you  keep  ?" 

"  We  started  the  season  with  1,000,  but 
have  about  800  now.  Some  of  the  layers 
break  down,  some  are  injured  by  the  drakes 
so  wc  kill  them  off." 

'•  How  many  ducks  do  you  allow  to  each 
drake  ?  " 

"The  number  varies.  At  first  we  allow 
S(».en  or  eight ;  later,  when  the  weather 
grows  warmer,  more  are  given,  until  sonie- 
ti.nes  wc  have  as  many  as  twelve  with  one 
drake." 

"Do  you  keep  each  drake  and  his  family 
separate,  or  allow  several  together  in  one 
pen  ?  " 

"  We  have  as  many  as  thirty-five  or  forty 
together.  It  isn't  necessary  to  keep  all 
males  separate  as  it  is  with  fowls." 

"  What  breeds  are  your  ducks  ?  " 

"AllPekins.  They  are  the  best  for  our 
purpose." 

"  What  strains  do  you  keep  ?  " 

"No  particular  strain.  We  want  the 
best,  regardless  of  the  strain." 

"  How  do  you  select  your  breeders :  from 
the  earliest  hatch  or  from  those  hatched 
late  in  the  season  ?  " 

"  Neither.  We  select  the  strongest,  most 
vigorous  specimens  from  all  of  the  yards. 
Those  whicli  have  made  a  more  vigorous, 
larger  growth  than  the  rest  of  the  flock  of 
the  same  age  are  best  suited  to  our  pur- 
poses .  Having  about  20,000  young  birds  to 
select  from,  we  are  able  to  get  a  line  lot  of 
breeders." 

"  Do  you  inbreed  ?  " 

"No  more  than  we  can  help;  but  just 
there  is  where  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  We  have  exchanged  with  other 
breeders  until  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
flock  not  related.  We  have  to  go  a  good 
ways  from  home  now  to  get  new  blood." 

"What  is  the  average  weight  of  your 
breeders  ?  " 

"Probably  close  to  twelve  pounds. 
Some  of  the" heaviest  will  weigh  more  than 
that." 

"How  early  do  you  begin  hatching?  " 

"Just  as  soon  as  the  ducks  begin  laving 
eggs  that  will  hatch.  We  arc  a  month  be- 
hind this  year  on  account  of  the  severe 
winter.  My  neighbor,  Mr.  Wilcox,  got  the 
start  of  me  this  year,  and  his  buildings  are 
more  protected  than  mine  and  therefore  are 
warmer.  It  takes  a  warm  house  to  get 
early  eggs." 

u  Do  all  of  your  breeders  have  access  to 
the  water?" 

"Yes,  every  yard  extends  into  the  river." 

"  Do  you  consider  water  a  necessity,  ex- 
cept for  drinking  purposes  ?" 

"No,  for  some  of  the  duck  farmers  do 
not  have  water,  and  they  appear  to  raise 
Just  as  large  ducks  as  we  do  with  water." 

"Of  what  advantage  is  it  then?" 

"  The  ducks  are  cleaner.  They  look  bet- 
ter, of  course;  and  then  it  isn't  necessary 
to  wash  them  when  we  are  killing  them. 
The  feathers  must  be  clean  when  th  y  are 
picked  or  they  cannot  be  sold.and  the  ducks 
can  do  this  work  better  than  we  can. 
Fewer  drakes  are  required,  too,  when  llie 
ducks  have  water.  Altogether,  it  seems 
the  more  natural  way,  and  the  ducks  are 
much  m^re  contented' and  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  thrive  better." 

"  Do  you  let  your  young  stock  run  to  the 
water  ?  " 

"Yes,  after  they  get  old  enough  to  stir 
around  lively.  Of  course  the  weather  makes 
some  difference.  If  the  weather  is  cold, 
they  musu't  be  allowed  in  the  water  so 
soon." 

"ks  the  water  in  the  rivers  fresh  ?  " 


"Yes:  it  comes  from  springs.  In  very 
high  tides  it  may  be  a  little  salt." 

"Do  you  keep  your  old  stock  confined 
all  the  time  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  let  them  out  late  in  the  season 
and  they  go  off  down  to  the  bay  about  a 
half  mile." 

"Do  you  ever  lose  any  by  their  straying 
away  ? '" 

"  No,  they  always  coine  back." 

"  Until  what  age  do  you  keep  the  breed- 
ers ?  » 

"Three  or  four  years.  I  have  some  five 
years  old,  but  I 'shan't  keep  them  any 
longer.  They  don't  lay  so  well  when  they 
get  so  old.  The  eggs  hatch  better,  however, 
from  old  than  from  young  ducks." 

"Do  you  have  any  trouble  from  the  ducks 
laying  in  the  water  outside  ?  " 

"No:  they  always  come  into  the  house 
to  lay,  but  we  generally  keep  them  shut  in 
during  the  night,  and  they  lay  before  going 
out  " 

"  Do  you  pick  your  breeders  ?  " 

"  No :  not  until"  we  get  through  with  them 
and  kill  them." 

"  Arc  any  of  your  houses  floored  ?  " 

"No;  only'  with  the  sandy  soil,  which 
makes  an  excellent  floor.  We  cut  a  great 
deal  of  salt  hay  on  the  meadows,  and  use 
this  for  bedding  in  the  houses,  and  und./ 
the  brooders." 

"How  many  eggs  will  your  ducks  aver- 
age per  year  ?  " 

"  One  hurdrcd  and  thirty-five." 

"  Do  you  hatch  them  all  in  your  own  in- 
cubators ?  " 

"  Oh,  no ;  we  couldn't  with  our  present 
capacity,  and  we  couldn't  take  care  of  the 
ducks  if  we  could.  Large  numbers  are 
shipped.  We  fill  our  own  incubators  first, 
but  we  make  a  specially  of  furnishing 
eggs  for  hatching,  and  ship  a  great  many." 

"Dovou  find  ready  sales  for  your  sur- 
plus ?  " 


tive  of  breeds.  It  was  answered  by  a 
lengthy  dissertation  upon  various  causes  of 
infertility  of  eggs,  but  the  real  cause,  which 
is  the  title  of  this  communication,  was  not 
mentioned.  The  fact  seems  to  be  unknown 
by  many  people  that  in  breeding  fowls 
there  is  danger  of  having  too  few  as  w  rit 
as  of  having  too  many  hens  with  a  single 
male  bird. 

Years  ago,  when  this  writer  was  breeding 
White  Leghorns,  he  found  that  it  would  not 
do  to  keep  too  small  a  number  of  liens  with 
a  cock.  When  the  eggs  proved  infertile  the 
addition  of  a  few  more  hens  speedily  cor- 
rected the  trouble. 

But  what  is  one  to  do  who  has  but  a  trio 
and  the  eggs  prove  infertile?  Oftentimes 
the  eggs  from  the  hens  of  a  trio  hatch  excel- 
lently and  then  nothing  requires  to  be  done 
But  when  one  has  but  a  trio  and  the  eggs 
are  infertile  from  the  too  constant  attention 
of  the  male,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  remove  him  from  the  pen 
and"  admit  him  for  a  half  hour  or  hour  each 
day.  This  can  be  done  with  the  least  labor 
by  letting  him  associate  with  the  hens  just 
before  roosting  time.  Then,  when  he  has 
gone  to  roost  with  them  he  can  be  easily 
taken  from  the  perch  ard  put  into  hi3  sep- 
aiate  coop. 

Where  one  has  a  trio  of  thoroughbred 
fowls  and  a  number  of  common  hens,  he 
can  add  to  the  trio  enough  common  hens  to 
insure  the  fertility  of  the  flock,  and  by  no- 
ticing the  character  of  the  eggs  laid  by  his 
thoroughbreds  he  can  select  the  latter  for 
hatching.  If  the  eggs  laid  by  the  thorough- 
breds are  different  in  color  from  those  laid 
by  the  other  hens,  the  selection  is  the  more 
easily  made.  For  example,  if  one  lias  a 
trio  of  Leghorns  which  lay  pure  white  eggs 
and  a  mixed  lot  of  other  hens  that  lay  col- 
ored eggs,  the  Leghorn  eggs  are  easilv  se- 
lected; or  if  one  had  a  trio  of  Light  Brah- 
mas,  which  lay  dark  eggs,  he  could  add  a 
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"Yes;  We  haven't  been  able  to  fill  the 
orders  this  year.  I  have  returned  about  as 
much  money  as  I  have  kept." 

"  Do  you  guar  mtee  that  the  eggs  you  sell 
will  hatch  well?" 

"  Not  much.  I  don't  guarantee  that  any 
of  them  will  hatch.  I  guarantee  their  fer- 
tility, and  their  safe  arrival,  but  that  is  as 
far  as  I  can  go.  My  eggs  are  remarkably 
fertile,  and,  as  I  am  hatching  thousands  of 
them  every  month  myself,  I  can  always  tell 
Just  how  they  ought  to  hatch." 

"  What  prices  do  you  get  for  incubator 
eo-gs  y" 

"  Seven  dollars  per  100,  or  $00  per  1,000 
packed  and  delivered  at  the  station." 

"What  do  you  feed  principally  to  the 
breeding  stock  ?" 

"Corn  meal  and  bran  or  No. 2  flour,about 
equal  parts,  perhaps  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  mixture  meal,  wheat,buckwheat 
etc.,  mixed  up  with  water.  We  also  feed 
vegetables  and  green  stuff  when  we  have 
them.  We  can't  get  vegetables  enough,  all 
we  raised  last  year  were  gone  before 
spring." 

"  At  what  weight,  or  age  do  you  kill  ?  " 

"AVhen  they  weigh  about  five  pounds 
dressed.  They  reach  this  weight,  and  some 
of  them  will  weigh  five  and  one-half,  five 
and  three-quarters,  or  even  six  pounds  at 
eight  to  ten  weeks  old.  We  are  now  killing 
some  that  are  only  seven  weeks  old,  and 
they  will  now  weigh  five  pounds.  We  are 
killing  them  a  little  younger  because  the 
price  is  high  now,  but  likely  to  decline  soon 
so  we  want  to  get  all  wc  can  at  the  high 
prices." 

"  How  many  young  ducks  do  you  raise 
annually  ?" 

"About  20,000.  We  now  have  out  about 
8,300,  but  we  started  a  month  late  and  the 
ducks  ouitht  to  lav  later  than  usual.'i  Ten 
davs  later  Mr.  Hallock  wrote  me  that  he 
then  had  out  over  10,000. 

 «   

TOO  MUCH  ROOSTER. 

Occasionally  we  hear  of  complaints  of 
eggs  failing  to  hatch  when  the  person  owns 
but  a  single  trio  of  fowls,  has  them  yarded, 
and  in  perfect  health.  Recently  such  a 
complaint  was  sent  to  one  of  the  leading 
eastern  agricultural  papers,  where  the  trio 
consisted  of  Brown  Leghorns,  the  most  ac- 


number  of  hens  laying  white  eggs  and  so 
secure  with  ease  the  Brahma  eggs.  But 
even  when  the  thoroughbred  and  mongrel 
hens  lay  eggs  of  the  same  color,  a  little  ob- 
servation will  enable  one  to  select  the  eggs 
of  the  thoroughbred  hens  with  very  slight 
chances  of  making  any  error.  Eggs  have  a 
character  and  individuality,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  for  an  ordinarily  careful  observer 
to  learn  to  distinguish  the  eggs  of  each  hen 
in  a  small  flock.  I  used  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  eggs  laid  by  my  Leghorn  hens, 
and  no  breed  lays  more  uniform  eggs  than 
the  Leghorn.  In  color  they  are  almost  al- 
ways identical,  but  in  shape  there  are  slight 
but  sufticientdifferenc.es  by  which  they  may 
be  distinguished.  Colored  eggs  are  much 
more  easily  distinguished,  as  there  is  usu- 
ally a  difference  in  shade  as  well  as  a  differ- 
ence in  color.  At  any  rate  the  problem  is 
not  very  difficult  of  solution. — II.  S.  Bab- 
cock,  in  Western  Garden. 


BRAN  AND  OATS  IN  SUMMER. 

With  grass  plentiful  at  this  season,  it  is 
best  to  allow  but  one  meal  daily,  and  the 
meal  should  be  given  late  in  the  day — just 
before  the  hens  go  on  the  roost.  The  bran 
and  oats  (which  should  be  ground)  will 
supply  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs,  if  a  small  allowance  of  meat  is 
made.  A  pound  of  lean  meat,  chopped  fine 
and  cooked  to  a  soup  in  two  quarts  of 
water  the  broth  to  be  thickened  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  stiff  dough,  with  the  bran  and 
oats,  to  be  fed  cold,  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
large  flock.  The  hens  should  be  allowed  to 
eat  all  that  they  desire;  but  as  they  will 
come  up  at  night  with  crops  nearly  full 
they  will  not  eat  more  than  a  small  propor- 
tion. The  soft  food  diet  is  not  the  best,for 
fowls  thrive  better  on  hard  food,  but  by 
this  method  the  hens  can  be  given  food  that 
will  be  of  advantage  to  them  when  they 
have  a  range.  Give  no  meals  in  the  morn- 
ing or  at  noon,  the  object  being  to  compel 
the  liens  to  go  forth  with  empty  crops  and 
seek  their  food,  the  exercise  of  so  doing 
being  a  great  inducement  to  produce  eggs. 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  hens  too  fat  after 
the  weather  becomes  warmer,  and  the  best 
remedy  to  avoid  disease  and  a  surplus  of 
fat  is  exercise. 


A  CHICK'S  DEVELOPMENT. 

A  French  scientist,  who  removed  the 
shell  on  either  side  of  the  egg,  without  in- 
juring the  membrane,  in  patches  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  and  snugly  fitted  the  open- 
ings with  bits  of  glass,  gives  the  following 
report  of  the  wonderful  experiment :  "I 
placed  the  egg  with  the  glass  bull's-eye  in 
an  incubator  run  by  clock  work  and  re- 
volving once  each  hour,  so  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  looking  through  and  watching 
the  change  upon  the  inside  at  the  end  oi 
each  sixty  minutes.  No  changes  were 
noticeable  until  after  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
hour,  when  some  of  the  lineaments  of  the 
head  and  body  of  the  chick  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  heart  apu*>ared  to  beat  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty-fourth  hour,  and  in 
forty-eight  hours  two  vessels  of  blood  were 
distinguished,  the  pulsations  being  quite 
visible.  At  the  fiftieth  hour  an  auricle  of 
the  heart  appeared,  much  resembling  a  lace 
or  noose  folded  down  upon  itself.  At  the 
end  of  several  hours  we  distinguished 
wings  and  two  bubbles  for  the  brain,  one 
for  the  bill  and  two  others  for  the  forepart 
and  hindpart  of  the  head.  The  liver  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  the  fifth  day.  At 
the  end  of  131  hours  the  first  voluntary 
motion  was  observed.  At  the  end  of 
138  hours  the  lungs  and  stomach  had 
become  visible,  and  four  hours  later  the  in- 
testines, the  loins  and  the  upper  mandible 
could  be  distinguished.  The  slimy  matter 
of  the  brain  began  to  take  form  and  become 
more  compact  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  day.  At  the  190th  hour  thebillfirst 
opened,  and  flesh  began  to  appear  on  the 
breast.  At  the  194th  the  stei  num  appeared. 
At  the  210th  the  ribs  began  to  put  from  the 
back ;  the  bill  was  quite  visible,  as  was  also 
the  gall  bladder.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
236th  hour  the  bill  had  become  green,  and  it 
was  evident  the  chick  could  have  moved 
had  it  been  taken  from  the  shell.  Four 
hours  more  and  feathers  had  commenced  to 
shoot  out  and  the  skull  to  become  gristly. 
At  the  2G4th  hour  the  eyes  appeared,  and 
two  hours  later  the  ribs  were  perfect.  At 
the  331st  hour  the  spleen  drew  up  to  the 
stomach,  and  the  lungs  to  the  chest.  When 
the  incubator  had  turned  the  egg  335  times, 
the  bill  was  frequently  opening  and  clos- 
ing, as  if  the  chick  were  gasping  for  breath. 
AVhen  351  hours  bad  elapsed  we  heard  the 
first  cry  of  the  little  biped.  From  that 
time  forward  he  grew  rapidly,  and  came 
out  a  full-fledged  chick  at  the  proper 
time." 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  EGGS. 

Authorities  on  scientific  cooking  tell  us 
many  things  thatare  well  worth  remember- 
ing. A  writer  in  Food  tells  us  something 
about  eggs.  Eggs  should  never  be  cooked 
before  they  are  tweuty-four  hours  old,  and 
they  are  much  better  if  kept  forty-eight 
hours  or  until  their  whites  are  set.  The 
white  in  a  freshly-laid  egg  cannot  be  beaten 
stiff  until  it  has  laid  on  ice  for  some  time. 
The  old  way  of  testing  eggs — that  of  put- 
ting them  in  water— is  one  of  the  best.  If 
they  are  fresh  enough  for  cooking  they  will 
sink.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  eggs  rise  to 
the  surface,  air  enough  has  penetrated  the 
shell  to  make  the  egg  unfit  for  use,  al- 
though its  yolk  may  look  perfect  and  no 
odor  can  be  detected.  Decomposition  be- 
gins when  the  contents  of  the  shell  are  ex- 
posed to  the  external  air,  and  the  fact  of 
the  egg  floating  in  water  is  proof  positive 
that  it  has  been  lightened  by  air.  The  di- 
gestibility of  the  hard-boiled  egg  is  a  favor- 
ite theme.  Eggs  should  never  be  actually 
boiled,  as  the  extremely  high  temperature 
of  the  water  hardens  and  toughens  the 
whites  at  once,  rendering  them  indigestible. 
If  they  are  submerged  in  water  Just  below 
the  boiling  point  and  kept  at  that  temper- 
ature for  one  half  hour  they  will  be  almost 
as  digestible  as  raw  eggs. 

A  good  rule  to  cook  eggs  for  invalids  is  to 
pour  boiling  water  in  a  tin  pail  having  a 
tight  cover;  put  the  eggs  in  the  pail,  care- 
fully, cover  it  tightly  and  let  it  stand  en- 
tirely away  from  the  fire  for  five  minutes. 
The  whites  of  the  eggs  cooked  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  perfectly  coagulated,  soft, 
tender  and  easily  assimilated. 


WINDOWS  OF  A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

A  large  window  admits  more  heat  and 
light  during  the  day,  but  it  radiates  the  heat 
rapidly  at  night.  One  of  the  most  essential 
requirements  in  a  poultry  house  is  light,  as 
the  hens  will  abandon  a  darkened  house 
during  the  daytime,  no  matter  how  warm 
it  is.  Instead  of  using  very  large  windows, 
1 1n  re  should  be  small  windows,  on  at  least 
two  sides  (or  in  front  and  at  the  ends),  so 
as  to  render  the  house  light  and  cheerful  in 
every  part.  Another  advantage  of  using  a 
number  of  small  windows  is  that  they  are 
cheaper  than  large  ones,  and  the  cost  is  in- 
creased but  little.  They  also  admit  the 
sunlight  from  aU  quarters  during  the  whole 
of  the  day,  and  aid  in  more  rapidly  drying 
the  floor,  should  it  be  damp. 


OVERFEEDING  LAYING  HENS. 

Bear  in  mind  that  if  you  attempt  to  fat- 
ten some  of  the  hens  for  market  you  must 
remove  those  intended  to  be  retained  as 
layers,  or  the  laying  hens  will  become  so 
fat  that  they  will  become  useless.  More 
loss  occurs  from  overfeeding  than  from  in- 
sufficient food,  and  the  result  is  due  to  a 
failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  laying 
hen  requires  different  food  from  one  in- 
tended formarket. 
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SUMMER  WATER-TROUGH. 

It  is  better  to  give  water  to  the  hens  in  a 
large  trough,  in  the  summer  season,  than 
to  use  fountains,  for  several  reasons,  one 
being  that  a  whole  bucketful  of  water  can 
be  poured  into  a  trough  once  a  day ;  also, 
because  a  trough  can  tie  made  Dy  aoy  one, 
and  in  a  few  minutes'  time.  The  design 
riven  contains  no  novelty,  but  nevertheless 
Ft  is  perhaps  the  best  trough  that  can  be 
made,  as  there  is  no  liability  of  its  being 
overturned,  and  it  can  be  moved  from  one 
point  to  another  with  ease.  The  top  may 
be  covered  with  lath,  two  inches  apart,  or 
with  strips,  to  prevent  the  hens  from  get- 
ting into  the  water.  It  will  not  answer  for 
young  chicks,  however.  It  may  be  made 
of  any  length,  widtli  or  depth  preferred. 
The  trough  should  be  scalded  with  soap- 
suds at  least  once  a  week,  to  keep  it  clean, 
which  work  may  be  done  when  the  family 
washing  is  in  progress,  using  the  strong 
•oap-suds  for  that  purpose. 


REARING  YOUNG  DUCKS. 

The  rearing  of  young  ducks  during  the 
height  of  the  summer  is  not  as  successful 
»a  at  earlier  periods  of  the  year,  and  during 
the  present  exceptional  season  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  degree  of  mortality 
greater  than  usual.  I  have  received,  in  the 
Field,  says  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  several  letters 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  eause  of  the  excep- 
tional mortality.  One  lady  writes  as  fol- 
lows: "  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  ails  our  young  ducks,  and 
what  we  can  do  for  them.  Up  to  the  age  of 
lix  weeks  they  seemed  to  thrive  very  well, 
but  within  a  fortnight  about  thirty  have 
died.  I  have  not  seen  them  but  the  poultry 
woman  writes:  "They  seem  to  take  some 
trouble  in  their  heads,  go  blind,  and  just 
pine  away.  I  have  been  feeding  them,  as 
usual,  on  oatmeal  croudy."  She  goes  on : 
There  is  nothing  I  can  blame  except  the  hot 
weather  and  the  severe  drought.'  There 
have  been  no  deaths  among  the  young 
chickens  or  turkeys."  Other  letters  have 
been  so  similar  that  I  need  not  quote  them. 
The  exceptional  weather  has  doubtless  had 
some  influence  in  inducing  this  untoward 
fatality/  but  the  most  potent  cause  has 
been  the  grave  errors  in  feeding  the  young 
birds.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
on  all  amateurs  who  attempt  to  rear  young 
ducks  in  confined  runs,  that  they  are,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  animal  feeders,  and  can- 
not possibly  thrive  on  croudy  porridge, 
meal,  or  other  vegetab*  food.  In  a  natural 
state  the  young  ducklings  obtain  worms, 
slugs,  fish  spawn,  aquatic  larva?,  and  in- 
sects, of  all  of  which  they  are  deprived 
when  reared  in  confinement,  consequently 
other  kiuds  of  animal  diet  must  be  sup- 
plied. At  Aylesbury  and  its  neighborhood, 
from  whence  tons  of  duckliugs  are,  in  the 
season,  sent  weekly  to  the  London  market 
—the  young  ducklings,  as  soon  as  dry  and 
ible  to  run,  are  removed  from  the  hens  into 
the  hovels  or  cottages,  thirty  or  forty  being 
penned  together  on  soft  straw;  they  are 
ted  first  on  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  fine, 
which  is  mixed  with  boiled  rice  and  bul- 
lock's liver  cut  up  small  they  also  have,  as 
thev  advance,  tallow  chandler's  greaves, 
icalded  in  boiling  water,  and  cut  up  small, 
ind  horfle  flesh  is  added  eventually.  Under 
this  strong  dietary  these  gross  animal  feed- 
srs  flourish  and  grow  rapidly,  being  lit  for 
the  London  markets  when  under  twelve 
weeks  old,  realizing  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year  such  high  prices  as  render  the 
rearing  of  ducks  by  the  Aylesbury  duckers 
t  very  profitable  occupation.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  animal  food  given  to  ducklings  is 
aot  of  much  consequence;  they  do  well  on 
preaves,  .sheep's  paunch  cut  up  small,  or 
iny  waste  meat ;  but  animal  food  of  some 
Irind  is  indispensable  to  their  well  doing. 


THE  COST  OF  A  CHICK. 

When  a  hen  brings  off  a  brood  of  ten  or 
more  chicks,  and  but  six  or  seven  are 
raised  to  a  marketable  age,  it  is  a  loss  that 
the  farmer  cannot  well  sustain.  It  may 
cost  him  twenty  eggs  to  hatch  ten  chicks, 
as  allowance  must  be  made  for  eggs  that  do 
not  hatch,  and  if  the  hen  raises  but  seven 
chicks  of  the  ten  she  hatches,  the  cost  of 
each  ch  ick  will  be  increased  to  the  value  of 
nearly  three  eggs  each.  If  eggs  are 
eighteen  cents  per  dozen,  and  but  seven 
chicks  are  raised  from  twenty  eggs  used  for 
incubation,  the  cost  of  each  chick,  in  eggs 
alone,  will  be  about  four  and  one-half  cents 
each.  This  cost  must  be  met  before  any 
food  is  used  Added  to  this  is  the  loss  of 
time  of  the  hen,  as  she  will  not  only  lose 
three  weeks  in  incubating  the  eggs  but  per- 
haps lose  ten  weeks  more  in  caring  for 
them,  thus  requiring  three  months  from 
the  time  she  begins  to  incubate  until  she 
begins  to  lay  again,  which  is  time  lost. 

As  the  cost  in  eggs  used  for  incubation, 
as  well  as  the  number  which  the  hen  might 
lay  if  not  incubating,  is  more  than  one 
would  at  first  suppose,  the  loss  of  only  one 
chick  is  quite  an  item,  for  where  there  are 
a  large  number  of  broods  the  loss  of  chicks 
is  numerous.  Hence,  every  chick  saved  re- 
duces the  cost  of  tbe  whole,  as  each  must 
bear  its  proportionate  share.  How  to 
avoid  loss  as  much  as  possible  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  One  of  the  principal  causes 
of  loss  is  the  fact  that  most  broods  have  no 
suitable  place  prepared  for  them  when  first 
hatched.  The  hen  is  given  a  dry  and  warm 
coop,  and  she  and  her  brood  receive  careful 
attention  in  the  feeding,  but  the  ground 
may  be  unsuited  for  the  chicks. 


LEGHORNS  AS  EGG-PRODUCERS. 

It  is  a  large  Leghorn  hen  that  will  weigh 
ive  pounds,  yet  they  are,  perhaps  not  ex- 
celled as  egg-producers  by  any  other  breed, 
their  eggs  usually  weighing  about  nine  to 
i  pound.  They  have  been  known  to  lay  as 
many  as  150  eggs  in  a  year,  or  inose  than 
three  times  their  own  weight.  Compare 
jucu  production  with  that  of  any  other 
producer  on  the  farm,  and  the  work  of  the 
b.en  will  appear  enormous,  far  exceeding 
the  cow,  proportionately.  The  cow  is 
japable  of  producing  more  than  three  times 
tier  weight  of  milk  in  a  year,  but  the 
greater  portion  is  water,  and  contains  less 
9olid  matter  than  eggs.  Viewing  the  hens 
is  a  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  their  pro- 
duction of  wealth  is  far  greater  than  that 
with  which  they  are  credited. 


INCUBATOR  HATCHES. 

If  those  who  use  incubators  will  make  a 
jomparLson  with  the  results  of  hatching  by 
Lens  they  will  not  expect  too  much.  While 
Bome  bens  will  hatch  nearly  all  the  eggs, 
there  will  be  some  hens  whose  work  will 
not  be  so  satisfactory.  If  ten  hens  are 
broody,  and  each  is  given  one  dozen  eggs  to 
hatch,  they  will  be  fortunate  if  each  ben 
brings  off  eight  chicks.  This  is  eighty 
chicks  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  eggs. 
Should  as  many  eggs  be  left  in  an  incubator 
as  are  left  in  the  nests  of  ten  hens  the  oper- 
ator would  be  discouraged,  yet  the  incu- 
bator does  fully  as  good  work  as  the  hens 


will  be  fewer  drawbacks  later  on  in  the 
season. 

Are  incubators  better  than  hens  for 
hatching?  They  are  not.  Man  cannot 
excel  nature.  The  incubator  is  not  intended 
to  do  away  with  hens.  In  the  spring  and 
summer,  when  the  hen  is  in  her  natural 
condition,  with  the  warm  season  in  her 
favor,  she  will  hatch  well,  and  be  success- 
ful in  raising  her  brood,  but  hens  rarely  sit 
in  winter,  and  they  are  incapable  of  raising 
broods  during  the  cold  season.  The  incu- 
bator only  takes  the  place  of  the  hen  when 
the  hen  cannot  be  utilized  for  incubating 
purposes.  An  incubator  can  be  started  at 
any  time.  It  will  do  the  work  of  twenty 
or  more  hens  and  bring  out  several  hundred 
chicks  at  one  time.  As  the  chicks  come  out 
when  the  season  begins  cold,  some  prepara- 
tion must  be  made  for  them,  and  the  care 
of  them  is  then  with  their  owner,  and  not 
with  the  hens,  success  depending  entirely 
on  the  care  bestowed  by  the  owner.  The 
incubator  permits  of  the  hatching  of  the 
chicks  so  as  to  get  them  in  the  market  early 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  prices.  The  in- 
cubator, therefore,  permits  of  the  hatching 
of  early  chicks  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
it  cannot  well  be  done  by  hens,  and  it  opens 
a  road  to  employment  that  should  receive 
consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in 
poultry. 

SUMMER  PAYS  BETTER  THAN  WINTER. 

The  feeding  of  poultry  as  it  should  be 
done  does  not  differ  from  the  manner  of 
feeding  other  stock.  The  neeessity  of  more 
food  in  winter  than  in  summer  is  recog- 
nized, but  it  is  during  the  summer  season 
that  the  largest  profits  are  secured  from 


SUMMER  WATER-TROUGH. 


Young  chicks  thrive  best  on  a  grass  plot, 
and  yet  a  grass  plot  is  the  most  unfavor- 
able of  all  locations  unless  th?  grass  is  very 
short.  The  best  results  we  ever  noticed  in 
raising  chicks  was  on  a  lawn  that  was  kept 
as  neat  as  a  floor.  The  plot  was  about  fifty 
feet  square,  and  ten  broods  of  chicks  were 
placed  on  it,  the  hens  being  kept  in  coops 
and  the  chicks  permitted  to  run  on  the 
grass.  At  no  time  were  they  liable  to  in- 
jury from  wet  grass,  and  they  could  be 
easily  seen,  and  were  thus  free  from  cats  or 
rats,  which  would  not  venture  to  attack 
them  on  such  a  clear  space,  while  the 
chicks  were  always  busy  looking  for  small 
insects  and  seeds  on  the  lawn.  It  was  like 
spreading  a  carpet  on  the  ground  for  them, 
and  the  loss  was  not  two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  There  is  no  location  equal  to  a 
lawn  for  chicks,  provided  the  lawn  mower 
is  used  on  the  lawn  frequently. 


ARE  INCUBATORS  BETTER  THAN  HENS. 

Those  who  contemplate  using  an  incuba- 
tor the  coming  winter  have  no  time  to  lose. 
True,  the  incubator  will  not  begin  its  reg- 
ular work  until  September  or  October,  or 
perhaps  later;  but  the  operator  should 
never  wait  until  the  time  arrives  for  hatch- 
ing before  he  begins  to  use  an  incubator. 
It  does  not  pay  to  lose  eggs  and  three  or 
four  weeks'  time  just  when  the  chicks 
should  be  coming  out,  as  it  is  then  too  late 
to  incur  any  risk.  For  that  reason  all  ex- 
periments in  hatching  should  be  done  now, 
for  the  cost  will  be  less,  as  eggs  are  not  as 
high  in  price  as  they  will  be  late  in  the  sea- 
son. 

"No  one  will  succeed  with  an  incubator 
unless  he  is  willing  to  learn  how  to  operate 
it.  The  directions  may  be  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, but  there  is  no  teacher  like  experi- 
ence. The  one  who  is  willing  to  take  an 
incubator  under  his  care,  study  it  and  op- 
erate it  and  aim  to  learn,  will  find  himself 
in  a  position  to  succeed  when  the  period 
for  hatching  out  early  chicks  arrives.  Oui' 
advice  is  to  practice  now,  and  the  result 


hens.  It  is  true  that  eggs  bring  tbe  highest 
prices  in  winter,  but  that  fact  does  not  im- 
ply that  the  largest  profits  are  secured  in 
winter,  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  ex- 
penses are  greater  than  the  receipts ;  but  in 
summer  there  is  less  labor  and  care  to  be 
given,  while  the  cost  of  the  food  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum. 

Every  farmer  who  keeps  a  few  hogs 
knows  that  in  summer  it  is  best  to  so  feed 
as  to  make  the  most  rapid  growth  possible, 
while  the  brood  sows  are  not  made  fat,  but 
are  kept  in  fair  condition  only.  Fat  is  det- 
rimental to  all  classes  of  stock,  and  espec- 
ially in  summer.  The  farmer  who  has  a 
spare  clover  field  into  which  he  can  turn 
his  pigs  will  consider  that  the  conditions 
for  rapid  growth  are  more  favorable  than 
when  they  are  confined  and  fed  on  grain  or 
slops.  His  object  is  growth.  Just  so  with 
poultry  Have  an  object  in  view  and  en- 
deavor to  accomplish  it  in  the  best  and  most 
economical  manner.  At  no  season  can  poul- 
try be  made  to  pay  unless  the  farmer  deter- 
mines what  he  wishe3  to  do  with  his  flocks. 
If  producing  chicks  or  making  his  fowls 
fat  for  the  stalls  is  aimed  at,  he  will  care 
but  little  about  feeding  for  eggs ;  but  if  he 
wishes  his  hens  to  lay  well,  he  will  endeav- 
or to  secure  the  conditions  most  favorable 
to  laying. 

If  a  clover  field  is  an  excellent  place  for 
bogs,  it  is  equally  beneficial  for  poultry. 
Clover  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  lime,  and  the 
fowls  consume  large  quantities  of  the 
leaves  and  seeds,  and  without  damage  to 
the  clover.  With  a  mess  of  oats  at  night, 
and  lice  kept  down,  a  flock  of  hens  having 
the  run  of  a  clover  field  or  on  any  grass 
plot  should  lay  during  the  entire  summer. 
This,  with  the  waste  secured,  and  the  in- 
sects, makes  summer  more  desirable  than 
winter ;  for,  if  the  prices  for  eggs  are  less 
than  in  winter,  the  cost  is  so  little  as  to 
rnaks  .he  i'Vufits  in  summer  much  larger 
thai:  in  the  cold  season. 

iNow  is  the  iitfiK  w  subscribe. 


THE  BEST  BREEDS. 

This  is  a  subject  which  we  are  compelled 
to  present  often,  as  m  nth  after  month  oui 
readers  ask  us,  "  Which  is  the  best  breed 
for  market,  and  which  for  eggs  ?  "  Suppose 
we  attempt  to  answer  it.  Is  so,  the  reader 
will  discover  that  there  is  something  mors 
to  be  considered  than  the  carcass  and  the 
eggs.  Now,  to  explain,  should  we  state 
that  the  Leghorns  are  the  best  layers,  the 
admirers  of  the  Hambsrgs,  Black  Spanish. 
Minorcas,  Langshans  and  other  breeds 
would  rise  in  rebellion  at  once,  as  each 
breed  is  superior  to  the  others  according  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  kept.  But 
we  may,  for  obstinacy,  recommend  the  Leg- 
horns as  the  best  egg  producers,  and  the 
reader  procures  them.  The  next  season,  iJ 
he  is  a  novice,  he  may  probably  write  us  a 
ietter  something  like  this:  "I  found  the 
Leghorns,  as  you  stated,  good  layers,  but 
they  will  fly  over  a  seven-foot  fence,  their 
combs  get  frosted,  they  do  not  like  toufine- 
ment,  and  now  I  wish  to  know  if  you  can- 
not recommend  a  breed  not  so  restless  and 
with  smaller  combs."  So,  it  seems,  our 
reader  must  look  at  something  else  than  the 
matter  of  eggs,the  conditions  to  which  fowl 
must  be  subjected  are  factors.  To  oblige 
him,  we  write  that  if  he  wishes  a  quiet 
breed,  that  does  not  fly  and  not  subject  to 
frosted  comb,  to  try  the  Brahmas.  He  does 
so,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  he  again 
writes:  "The  Brahmas  did  not  lay  as  well 
as  I  expected,  as  they  became  too  fat,  not 
taking  exercise,aud  while  they  are  excellent 
market  fowls  I  do  not  like  them  as  layers." 
Here  we  find  the  reader,  in  the  first  place, 
objected  to  a  restless,  active  fowl,  and  next 
to  a  quiet  one.  The  f  ict  is,  the  Brahmas 
will  lay  as  well  as  the  Leghorns,  but,  as  we 
stated,something  depends  on  the  conditions 
and  mode  of  arrangement.  The  best  breed 
depends  on  your  skill  in  management,  the 
climate,  the  season,  the  kind  of  food,  the 
shelter,  the  range,  the  location,  and  other 
conditions.  No  living  human  can  select 
the  best  breed  to-day.  A  best  breed  must 
be  selected  for  each  poultryman.  "What  is 
gold  to  one  may  be  brass  to  another.  The 
poultryman  himself  is  a  prime  factor,  and 
may  rightly  be  said  to  be  one-half  the  breed. 
Each  breed  has  its  own  peculiar  character- 
istics, and  has  only  one  dominant  "  talent  " 
in  which  it  excels,  and  that  talent  may  be, 
for  one  breed,  yellow  skin,  for  another, 
small  comb,  for  another,  full  breast,  for 
another,  large  size,  for  another,  early  ma- 
turity, etc.,  but  no  one  breed  possesses  all 
the  desirable  traits  auy  more  than  any  one 
breed  of  cattle.  The  only  thing  we  are 
sure  of  is  that  the  dunghill  has'  no  charac- 
teristics of  value,  and  that  the  pure  breeds 
can  be  selected  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
climate  and  conditions  necessary  for  their 
success  and  with  profit  to  their  owners. 


VALUE  OF  THE  RANGE. 

A  hen  on  the  range  keeps  herself  in  con- 
dition for  laying  by  being  continually  at 
work.  If  she  is  alknved  too  much  grain 
she  will  become  lazy,  refrain  from  forag- 
ing, fattens,  and  soon  ceases  to  lay.  This 
is  a  matter  that  deserves  attention.  Keep 
the  hens  at  work.  When  they  seek  insects, 
scratch,  and  travel  over  a  wide  area  ol 
ground,  in  order  to  secure  a  variety,  they 
are  not  only  lessening  expenses,  but  also 
keeping  themselves  in  the  best  order  foi 
laying.  It  is  due  more  to  the  exercise  than 
to  the  food  which  hens  receive,  to  which 
may  be  ascribed  the  greatest  value  of  a 
range.  When  hens  are  in  confinement  they 
are  liable  to  be  overfed,  and  it  requires  ex- 
tra care  on  the  part  of  those  who  manage 
flocks  in  summer  to  avoid  overfeeding.  We 
have  found  that  when  there  is  ample  forage 
for  hens  they  need  no  food  at  all  in  summer 
as  they  will  easily  find  all  the  worms,  seeds 
and  grass  required.  A  good  range  in  sum- 
mer will  provide  eggs  with  little  or  no  cost 
to  the  farmer. 


CHICKEN  MANURE  ON  FRUITS. 

Do  not  attempt  to  save  the  droppings  in 
summer,  as  they  will  not  keep  easily  and 
much  of  their  value  will  be  lost.  The  best 
place  for  them  is  in  the  garden,  especially 
if  late  crops  uf  cabbage  or  vegetables  are  to 
be  grown.  They  are  also  useful  around  the 
canes  of  raspberries,  currants  and  goose- 
berries, and  will  be  more  serviceable  now 
in  inducing  the  growth  of  new  canes,  than 
in  the  spring.  They  may  also  be  chopped 
in  between  the  rows  of  strawberries,  or 
even  placed  around  trees  in  the  orchard. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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LICE. 

Poultry  diseases  are  largely  or  generally 
due  to  the  result  of  external  parasites  anil 
these  again  the  result  of  want  of  vigor. 
Many  years  of  experience  in  the  care  of 
poultry  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
serious  diseases  have  their  origin  in  external 
parasites.  Such  as  chicken  lice  of  many 
species,  mites,  etc.  These  most  often  are 
the  result  of  want  of  vigor  in  the  poultry, 
this  want  having  its  origin  in  internal  par- 
asites, unwholesome  or  too  much  or  too 
little  food,  unclean  quarters,  depressing 
climate  or  from  a  hundred  or  more  other 
causes.  For  instance  the  most  prominent 
one  of  moulting.  We  know  the  light  spring 
moult  causes  the  deatli  of  some  chickens, 
and  the  fall  moult  the  last  of  the  summer  is 
when  the  most  are  lost. 

That  a  want  of  vigor  from  any  cause  sub- 
jects poultry  to  being  literally  devoured 
alive  by  lice  is  demonstrated  every  day. 
The  flock  as  a  whole  may  have  practically 
no  lice;  the  owner  may  think  there  is  not  a 
louse  or  a  mite  on  his  premises.  But  let  a 
brood  of  chicks  reach  their  first  moult  in  a 
bad  season  of  the  year  for  that  great  draft 
on  their  vigor,  they  begin  to  droop  one  after 
another  and  then  to  die  in  rotation  accord- 
ing to  their  individual  vitality.  A  careful 
inspection  will  show  them  literally  swarm- 
ing with  some  one  or  two  or  perhaps  all 
known  species  of  chicken  lice  and  mites, 
while  if  a  tine,  strong,  healthy  bird  of  the 
same  flock,  and  perhaps  roosting  each  night 
beside  the  lousy  one,  is  inspected,will  show 
no  lice  or  other  parasites. 

A  fowl  in  line  condition  has  very  good 
natural  defences  against  such  external 
parasites,  a  nearly  perfect  defence  so  long 
as  it  is  well.  But  it  must  keep  up  constant 
labor  and  free  itself  from  them  in  an  en- 
vironment where  they  are  plenty.  But  in 
such  a  case  the  least  little  thing  happening, 
such  as  a  slight  cold  or  over  feeding,  too 
much  exercising  or  worry,  reducing  its 
vigor  and  industry  in  freeing  itself  from 
vermin,  and  one  night's  depletion  of  blood 
by  swarming  thousands  of  lice  may  seal  its 
doom  by  exhausting  its  vitality. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  deadly  in- 
ternal parasites.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  always 
present  and  are  held  in  check  by  the  natural 
life  forces  of  the  bird.  These  not  being 
subject  to  outward  foes  multiply  enor- 
mously and  death  results.  Unfortunately 
the  external  vermin  preying  on  poultry  are 
of  several  different  species  and  orders,  with 
very  distinct  habits  and  looks.  Some  of 
the  most  injurious, i.  e.,  two  or  more  species 
of  mites,  are  so  minute  as  to  be  constantly 
overlooked.  One  of  the  most  injurious  of 
tiiese  as  a  rule  only  infest  the  poultry  at 
night  when  on  the  perch  and  hide  during 
the  day  in  cracks  in  the  perches  and  coops. 
Therefore  a  yard  of  poultry  may  be  reduced 
in  vitality  by  these  night  prowlers  and  the 
owner  remains  firmly  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  not  a  parasite  on  the  premises. 
Others  are  so  small  and  quick  in  their  move- 
ments that  they  are  bard  to  see,  though 
there  may  be  thonsands  of  them.  The  most 
common  chicken  louse,  and  it  is  a  true  louse 
(acarus)  may  be  termed  the  white,  dry 
chicken  louse.  It  is  a  grayish  white,  about 
the  length  of  a  pinhsad,  breeds  rapidly  and 
becomes  very  abundant  at  tiines.often  cover- 
ing horses'  stables  near  chicken  coops  and 
soon  worries  thein  out  of  condition.  This 
louse  seems  to  feed  on  the  yellowish  whitt, 
serum  of  the  blood  or  the  liquor  that  the 
red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  float  in,  and  in 
that  way  render  the  blood  sluggish  in  cir- 
culation and  eventually  causes  more  or  less 
congestion,  then  fever  and  then  chicken 
cholora,  roup,  swelled  head  and  death. 

Of  course,  as  to  how  this  louse  feeds  is 
in  great  part  theory.  Yet  it  is  certain  thit 
it  is  at  certain  times  the  primal  cause  of 
the  above  named  fatal  diseases. 

The  mites,  eight  legged,  red,  little  brutes 
when  mature,  built  like  a  small  spider, 
seem  to  feed  on  the  chicken  exactly  the 
same  as  their  brethren,  red  spider,  etc., 
which  subsist  on  vegetable  matter,  feed  on 
leaves.  That  is,  on  the  outer  cuticle,  tear- 
ing it  with  their  short  and  sharp  jaws  or 
mandibles,  then  sucking  the  exuding  juices. 
Therefore,  if  you  find  the  skin  of  a  chicken 
of  a  rosy  red  or  carmine  early  in  the  day 
you  may  be  certain  that  miles  swarmed  on 
it  during  the  night,  and  that  instead  of  a 
night  of  rest  it  had  a  very  uncomfortable 
time  of  it.  Poultry  parasites  have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  from  practical  entomol- 
ogists that  they  deserve,  and  especially 
so  on  this  Coast.  Here  the  climate  is  per- 
fect for  their  generation  and  poultry  farm- 
ins  is  a  great  and  quite  a  lucrative  industry. 

Now  do  not  jump  up  and  say  that  chicken 
cholera  is  not  caused  by  lice  and  that  roup 
is  not  caused  by  mites.  I  have  not  said 
they  were.  But  I  do  say  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  the  predisposing 
causes. 

How  poultry  parasites  a-e  best  destroyed 
and  how  yards  can  be  kept  free  from  tliem 
is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article.  But 
eternal  vigilance  and  absolute  cleanliness, 
together  with  the  best  known  lice  killers 
and  repellents,  secure  clean  poultry  and 
bushels  of  eggs. — D.  B.  Wier,  in  Free- 
vuin's  National  Farmer. 


FOWLS  FOR  THE  TA3LE. 

Of  all  table  fowls  the  well-bred  Dorking 
still  stands  pre-eminent,  says  a  eorre- 
spondent  of  tlwEmjlishLive  Slock  Journal, 
The  reasons  for  this  are:  Fir* I,  it  is  a 
large-sized  bird  and  its  meat  is  tender, 
savory  and  juicy,  at  the  same  time  sulli- 
eielitly  linn  in  texture.    Second,  the  breast 


is  very  broad,  deep  and  projecting.  This 
is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  fowl,  and 
in  the  Dorking  enables  one  to  cut  extra 
wide  slices  from  it.  The  shoulders  also 
are  quite  full,  which  is  another  good  point 
in  its  favor.  Third,  the  body  is  a  long 
parallelogram,  thus  making  it,  in  com- 
parison with  other  fowls,  like  that  of  the 
Shorthorn  cattle. 

The  Houdan  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  Dorking  of  all  other  breeds,  both  in 
size,  good  shape  and  qualities  of  meat.  As 
it  carries  a  fifth  toe  and  a  topknot  it  is 
generally  thought  to  be  a  cross  of  the 
Dorking  or  the  Poland,  yet  I  have  seen  it 
stated  in  a  French  publication  that  they 
have  been  known  in  France  for  up  ward  of 
300  years. 

The  Game  fowl  is  first  quality,  but  its 
meat  is  of  different  flavor  from  the  two 
above,  resembling  that  of  the  pheasant,  and 
for  this  reason  many  prefer  it.  The  size 
varies  from  large,  medium  to  small,  and  it 
does  not  carry  so  mtich  meat  on  the  breast 
in  proportion  to  its  size  as  the  Dorking  and 
Houdan.  This  is  deep,  but  more  rounding 
and  less  projecting.  Some  other  breeds  of 
fowls  are  well  shaped  and  moderately  full 
in  the  breast.  Among  these  I  found  the 
Dominique  superior. 

Most  of  the  eastern  fowls  are  deficient  in 
a  good  breast  save  the  Langshan,  which  is 
said  to  be  pretty  fair  in  this  point.  The 
others,  except  Brahmas  now  and  then,  run 
too  much  rump  where  they  are  extra  large. 
As  the  meat  here  is  not  equal  to  the  meat 
on  the  breast  and  is  rather  coarse  they  do 
not  excel  as  table  fowls.  But  the  chickens 
grow  large  rapidly,  and  as  people  generally 
are  not  particular  as  to  the  quality  of 
poultry  they  sell  well  and  are  popular 
with  the  public,  their  extra  size  being  their 
chief  merit. 

Unfortunately,  the  Dorkings  are  difficult 
to  raise  in  this  country.  The  Houdans  are 
much  more  hardy  and  lay  an  egg  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  produced  by  the 
Dorkings.  It  Is  claimed  the  same  blood 
causes  the  utility  excellence  of  both 
breeds.  Both  breeds  have  five  toes.  The 
Houdans  will  often  show  small  feathers  on 
legs  and  between  the  toes.  The  Dorking 
rarely  ever  does.  The  Langshan  is  coming 
to  the  front  as  a  great  rival  in  competing 
for  best  fowls  for  the  table.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  rapid  grower  of  the 
Asiatics,  and  meat  quickly  produced  in 
chickendom  is  quite  a  true  index  to  good 
qualities,  provided,  of  course,  good,  clean, 
sweet  food  has  been  given.  The  Plymouth 
Rocks,  when  properly  fed,  are  justly  en- 
titled to  a  place  near  the  top  as  table  fowls. 
At  three  months  old,  where  chicks  have 
been  kept  growing,  they  will  average  four 
and  one-half  pounds,  and  if  they  are  then 
to  be  killed,  either  for  roasting  or  frying, 
they  have  no  superiors.  If  the  diet  has 
been  a  good,  varied  one,  with  plenty  of 
sound  wheat  and  cut  bone,  and  no  whole 
corn  given  until  the  last  ten  days  before 
they  are  killed,  no  finer  poultry  of  any 
breed  can  be  found.  The  care  and  food 
has  more  to  do  to  properly  determine 
which  is  the  best  for  table  use.  The  breed 
that  will  produce  the  best  results  in  a 
given  time  will  vary,  and  in  this  respect  the 
Plymouth  Rocks  will  more  than  hold  their 
own  with  any  breed. 


EGGS  AND  BREED. 

By  carefully  feeding  the  hens,  so  as  to  in- 
duce each  one  to  lay,  the  extra  labor  will  be 
repaired,  and  this  may  be  done  without 
difficulty  It  is  well  known  that  some 
hens  differ  in  disposition  from  others, 
which  fact  is  sufficient  to  warn  against 
mixed  flocks.  The  management  required 
for  Brahmas  will  not  answer  for  Leghorns, 
yet  there  are  a  great  many  farmers  who 
keep  Brahmas  and  Leghorns  together. 
They  make  no  distinction  between  hens  of 
the  large  and  small  breeds- 

If,  after  the  winter  sets  in,  a  flock  of  hens 
that  is  composed  of  any  of  the  small  breeds, 
or  crosses  therefrom,  are  kept  closely  con- 
fined, they  will  fail  to  give  good  results, 
and  their  inactive  life  will  induce  them  to 
begin  feather-pulling,  which  is  really  worse 
than  a  disease  among  them,  This  is  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  they  are 
very  active  when  on  the  range,  and  lead  a 
busy  life.  What  is  the  remedy  for  this  dis- 
ease, which  we  may  term  "idleness."  If  it 
can  be  prevented  there  will  be  a  profit,  but 
if  not  the  result  will  be  a  loss.  The  feed  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  keeping  the  flock 
busy,  and  as  near  the  conditions  of  summer 
as  possible. 

It  is  said  that  the  Brahmas  are  better 
winter  layers  than  some  other  breeds. 
This  claim  i-  not  founded  on  a  superiority 
of  the  Hrahmas  for  prolificacy,  but  on  the 
ability  of  the  Brahmas  to  endure  more  cold, 
and  their  adaptability  to  confinement. 
They  are  simply  more  inactive  and  require 
less  exercise.  This  should  guide  the  farmer 
in  feeding,  however.  The  more  inactive  the 
fowl  the  less  corn  it  requires  Not  con- 
sidering the  conditions,  some  farmers  feed 
corn  to  all  the  hens  alike,  and  in  so  doing 
they  supply  only  a  portion  of  the  flock 
properly,  and  only  a  portion  produces  eggs. 

The  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  keep  each 
breed,  or  cross  therefrom,  separate  from  the 
others,  and  aim  to  have  them  busy.  If  corn 
is  to  be  made  a  special  food  give  less  to  the 
hens  that  aie  quiet  and  inactive.  If  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  exercise  reduce  the 
corn  to  a  minimum,  and  feed  bulky  food. 
It  is  more  important  to  have  the  floorof  the 
poultry  house  covered  with  leaves  than  to 
have  the  feed  troughs  full. 


A  LOW-PRICED  HOUSE. 

J.  H.  Ncllis,  in  Fanciers  Review,  give9 
his  ideas  of  a  serviceable  poultry  house 
that  can  be  erected  for  $25,  and  will  shelter 
two  flocks  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  each. 
We  condense  his  description  for  our 
readers. 

The  ideal  poultry  house  must  cost  little, 
keep  the  fowls  healthy  and  profitable,  and 
save  labor.  It  must  stand  on  weli  drained 
or  naturally  dry  soil,  and  surface  water 
must  at  all  times  be  kept  out.  Set  cedar 
or  chestnut  posts  deeply  and  cut  off  six 
inches  above  the  ground.  On  these  put 
sills  2x8  inches.  A  light  frame  is  built,  the 
sides  covered  with  boards  over  which  heavy 
tarred  felt  is  fastened  by  lath'  The  roof  is 
boards  covered  with  two-ply  prepared  roof- 
ing, and  is  placed  just  high  enough  to  walk 
uuder  comfortably,  and  slopes  gently. 
The  entire  length  is  thirty-two  by  ten  feet 
wide. 

First  comes  an  open  shed  six  feet  wide 
with  door  in  outer  wall  at  front.  Next  a 
felt-covered  board  partition  with  door  at 
front,  then  a  10x10  feet  pen,  a  lath  partition 
with  door,  another  10x10  feet  pen  and 
another  felt-covered  partitition  and  door,  a 
six  foot  shed  at  other  end  of  building  with 
door.  The  ends  of  building,  enclosing 
sheds,  need  not  be  felt.covered.  The  open 
ends  of  sheds  face  the  south.  A  twelve 
light  10x12  inch  sash,  with  the  netting  in- 
side, must  occur  in  each  pen  at  south  side. 
Holes  0x8  inches  are  provided  to  let  hens 
into  the  sheds  on  sunny  days.  Coarse  wire 
netting  covers  the  open  fronts  of  sheds  in 
winter  to  keeps  the  hens  off  the  snow.  A 
scratching  box  seven  feet  long  by  four  feet 
two  inches  wide,  by  ten  inches  deep,  is  set 
level  against  the  inside  partition  and  the 
back  wall  twentv  inches  from  the  ground. 
Twenty  inches  above  this  a  level  platform 
seven  feet  long  and  twenty-five  inches 
wide,  with  eight  inch  cleats  at  each  end  ex- 
tending upwards  and  beveled  both  ways 
towards  the  ends,  form  a  rest  for  a  one  and 
one-half  by  four  inch  by  seven  foot  movable 
roost-bar.  The  other  pen  is  furnished  in 
the  same  way,  against  the  opposite  corner. 
Three  nail  kegs  each  with  holes  cut  in  sides 
make  good  nests.  Use  pine  saw  dust  in 
nests.  Provide  cut  hay  or  straw  in 
scratching  boxes  in  which  scatter  grain 
often  and  change  every  two  weeks.  Put 
springs  on  all  pen  doors  so  they  close 
quickly  behind  you.  Dispense  with  all 
ventilators.  In  hot  weather,  fasten  the 
doors  open  a  trifle.  Feed  soft  feed  and 
oyster  shells  on  sills.  Drive  a  few  four- 
inch  wire  nails  through  a  narrow  board 
and  tack  on  sill.  On  these  stick  beets  and 
cabbage.  Put  corn  in  hoppers  and  arrange 
with  windlass,  rope  and  pulley  to  let  hens 
eat  in  evening,  then  elevate  out  of  reach  of 
rats.  The  whole  ground  floor  is  available 
to  hens  and  is  easily  cleaned. 

Plymouth  Bocks,  Wyandottes  and 
similar  breeds  will  not  freeze  at  twenty 
degrees  below  zero.  Put  the  timid  and 
young  fowls  in  a  pen  together.  Birds  of 
the  same  breeds  do  best  together. 

For  a  house.to  hold  seventy-live  to  100 
fowls  we  suggest  one  on  the  same  plan  but 
larger,  say  12x50,  allowing  for  two  sheds 
12x12.  and  two  pens  12x10. — Farm  Journal. 


WHEN  TO  MAKE  THE  PROFIT. 

When  in  the  natural  state,  birds  live  on 
seeds,  grass  and  insects.  The  aquatic  birds 
require  more  animal  food  than  the  gallina- 
ceous, which  is  secured  largely  in  the  shape 
of  small  fishes  and  such  insects  as  inhabit 
the  water.  In  securing  their  food,  however, 
birds  perform  an  enormous  amount  of 
work.  The  domestic  fowl  is  not  compelled 
to  seek  its  food  over  as  wide  a  range  as  may 
be  necessary  when  in  the  wild  condition,  as 
domestication  not  only  alters  its  require- 
ments to  a  certain  extent  but  also  provides 
a  greater  supply  and  a  more  varied  assort- 
ment of  food,  due  to  cultival  ion  of  the  soil. 

The  domestic  hen  still  requires  food  of  a 
varied  character,  and  she  will  accept  it  in 
almost  any  shape.  If  on  the  range,  the 
many  varieties  of  grasses  not  only  provide 
food  with  their  leaves  and  stalks  when  they 
are  in  a  green  and  succulent  condition,  but 
their  seeds  are  also  appropriated  by  the 
hens  when  the  plants  have  matured,  As 
domestication  seems  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  injurious  insects,  both  on  the  plants 
and  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  bens 
find  an  ample  supply  of  animal  food,  and  if 
they  are  very  active  and  industrious  they 
will  fill  their  crops  with  insects,  seeds  anil 
grass  several  times  between  sunrise  and 
sunset. 

This  matter  is  referred  to  in  order  to 
point  out  to  fanners  how  cheaply  eggs  are 
produced  in  summer,  when  hens  can"  have 
ample  range,  and  to  advise  farmers  to 
avoid  feeding  their  flocks  during  the  sum- 
mer, at  which  season  the  use  of  grain  leads 
to  disease  by  causing  the  hens  to  become 
too  fat,  as  well  as  rendering  them  unprofit- 
able as  layers.  The  only  food  required  for 
hens  on  the  range  is  a  small  allowance  of 
ground  bone  daily,  but  even  this  may  be 
omitted  if  the  indications  are  favorable  to 
an  abundance  of  insects,  which  will  be  all 
that  is  required. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

This  book  is  No.  2,  and  is  intended  to  give 
information  in  regard  to  Incubators  and 
Brooders,  and  is  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  who  has 
given  incubators  his  attention  for  many 
years.  Its  price  is  twenty-five  cents,  but 
to  those  who  subscribe,  or  renew,  we  send 
the  book,  with  the  Poultry  Kekpkr  one 
year,  for  sixty  cents.  Printed  in  brevier 
type,  and  full  of  designs  and  illustrations. 


SOFT  FOOD. 

Opinions  differ  greatly  as  regards  what  Is 
the  best  food  for  poultry.  Some  people 
swear  by  soft  foods  of  various  kinds, 
whereas  others  patronize  a  grain  diet  alone. 
All  sorts  of  mealy  doughs,  however,  are  a 
wholesome  food  for  poultry,  and  result  in 
producing  more  eggs  than  feeding  a  whole 
grain  diet  pure  and  simple.  The  ideal  diet 
for  poultry  should  be  neither  too  much 
soft  nor  too  much  hard,  but  just  the  happy 
medium.  Several  people  feed  soft  foods 
alone  in  every  possible  form — with  and 
without  pepper,  with  and  without  pot 
liquor,  with  and  without  grease.  Experi- 
ments made  with  such  feeding  suddenly 
and  gradually  in  all  weathers  proved  un- 
favorable in  every  instance.  Several  good 
birds  died  of  diarrhoea  induced  by  such  feed, 
while  the  others  suffered  greatly  from  sick- 
nesses of  various  kinds.  A  prominent  con- 
tinental breeder's  opinion  on  soft  feeding  is 
this:  "My  experience  in  soft  feeding  ia 
just  the  same,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
fowls  cannot  do  without  hard  food.  Where 
much  soft  food  is  given  unhealthiness  gen- 
erally reigns.  Of  course,  a  soft  meal  now 
and  then  is  of  great  advantage."  A  change 
of  diet  is  also  essential  to  good  condition — 
charcoal,  burnt  bones,  sand,  a  little  salt, 
while  onions,  cabbage,  potatoes,  beans,  etc., 
are  all  good  for  health,  and  hence  lead  to 
egg  production.  All  kinds  of  poultry  are 
also  very  fond  of  milk,  and  it  appears  to 
make  no  difference  to  them  if  it  is  sour, 
thick  or  clabbered.  The  waste  from  cheese 
rooms  or  outtermilk  from  the  churn  is  ex- 
cellent food,  especially  if  mixed  with  an  oc- 
casional meal  feed.  To  make  hens  lay  well 
feed  as  follows:  Put  two  or  more  quarts  of 
water  into  a  kettle  and  one  large  seed  pep- 
per and  boil:  now  stir  in  coarse  Indian 
meal  till  thick ;  cook  this  one  hour  and  feed 
hot.  Horseradish  may  be  chopped  fine  and 
stirred  in,  with  the  result  that  you  will  get 
eggs  daily,  instead  of  none  perhaps  before 
feeding.  Many  people  complain  that  their 
hens  won't  lay;  to  such  we  recommend 
cooked  feeds,  fed  hot,  especially  good  egg 
bringers  being  boiled  apple  skins  seasoned 
with  red  pepper,  or  boiled  potatoes  spiced 
with  horse  radish.  Corn  or  wheat  fed 
alone  tend  to  lay  on  fat  and  keep  egg 
baskets  empty.  A  spoonful  of  sulphur 
stirred  in  with  cooked  foods  is  a  good  thing 
for  hens ;  it  frees  them  from  vermin  and 
gives  tone  to  the  system.  Some  people  ob- 
ject to  the  giving  of  sulphur.  These  I 
would  remind  that  sulphur  is  largely 
present  in  the  feathers  and  eggs  of  fowls, 
and  where  birds  are  kept  in  confined  spaces 
it  only  seems  reasonable  that  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphur  should  be  given  them 
occasionally.  Of  course,  it  is  not  required 
if  cabbage  leaves  or  some  other  sulphur- 
containing  food  is  given.  Lime  should  also 
occasionally  be  given  as  a  solution  in 
water.— Feathered  World 


HARD  CROP. 

This  is  the  term  frequently  employed  by 
those  who  write  requesting  a  remedy  for  a 
certain  affection  to  which  fowls  are  liable. 
This  disorder  is  of  two  kinds— dry  caked, 
hard  crop,  and  the  undigested,  swollen, 
sour,  watery  condition  of  the  contents  of 
this  recepticle  at  times.  Either  is  bad 
enough  and  both  are  fatal  to  fowl  life,  if 
not  taken  seasonably  in  hand.  It  is  not  a 
nice  job  to  perform,  but  an  unpleasant 
though  not  very  difficult  operation,  to  open, 
cleanse  and  sew  up  the  crop  thus  affected. 
This  is  indigestion,  simply.  The  food  or 
water  does  not  pass  into  the  system  in  the 
desired  way,  but  lodges  in  the  crop.  This 
ferments,  swells,  hardens,  or  sours,  and 
death  follows,  if  the  bird  be  not  relieved. 

Cut  near  the  top  of  the  crop  a  slit,  length- 
wise, with  a  sharp  knife,  and  then  turn  out 
the  offending  substance  by  gently  pressing 
it  away  with  the  hand,  while  another  per- 
son holds  the  bird  firmly  upon  its  side. 
When  all  is  removed,  sew  up  the  slit  edges 
of  the  crop  skin  closely  with  a  small  sized 
needle  and  fine  white  silk.  Feed  sparingly 
on  soft  food  for  three  days,  and,  generally 
the  fowl  will  recover.  This  process  is  for 
valuable  fowls.  With  a  common  bird  a 
knock  on  the  head  and  a  swift  burial  is  the 
least  trouble  and  best  "remedy"  for 
swollen  crops,  as  it  is  for  every  disease  that 
is  liable  to  leave  the  fowl  in  a  delicate 
condition,  requiring  nursing  and  care  that 
its  value  will  not  guarantee. — Poultry 
World. 


FARMERS  AND  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

In  a  month  or  more  the  fall  fairs  and 
poultry  shows  will  begin,  and  the  farmers 
should  take  an  interest,  especially  in  the 
poultry  department.  There  are  so  many 
farmers  who  do  not  know  the  different 
breeds,  and  who  would,  no  doubt,  improve 
their  flocks  if  they  better  understood  the 
merits  of  pure  breeds,  that  to  visit  the 
shows,  or  exhibiting  such  birds  as  they 
have,  leads  to  greater  and  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  selection  and  management. 
Comparison  is  a  teacher  most  useful  to 
farmers,  and  at  the  poultry  shows,  where 
the  birds  arc  in  large  numbers,  with  each 
breed  separate  from  the  others,  the  farmer 
can  at  a  glance  notice  many  differences  and 
peculiarities  that  might  never  attract  his 
attention  under  other  circumstances.  II 
the  farmer  is  an  admirer  of  pure  breeds, 
and  takes  pride  in  his  stock,  he  should  ex- 
hibit in  order  to  educate  others,  and  to  dis- 
play to  the  public  that  which  he  has  im- 
proved and  perfected.  , 
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AUTUMN  MANAGEMENT  OF  POULRY. 

At  this  time  the  poultry  yards  are  usu- 
ally crowded  with  old  and  especially  young 
stock.  Crowdingpoultry  is  always  danjer- 
ous,  and  disease  is  apt  to  make  heavy  in- 
roads into  the  flock,  if  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions o£  cleanliness  are  not  strictly  at- 
tended to.  With  greater  numbers  of  large 
fowls  comes  an  accumulation  of  filth,  then 
vermin  and  disease.  The  easiest  way  to 
get  around  the  difficulty  is  by  the  free  use 
of  absorbents  in  all  places  where  fowls  are 
crowded  together  during  the  night.  I 
usually  recommend  sifted  coal  ashes  as 
one  of  the  best  absorbents— this  simply  be- 
cause it  is  most  likely  on  hand  during  the 
winter,  and  a  waste  material  for  which 
most  people  cannot  find  a  profitable  use. 
But  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  year,  and 
Just  when  absorbents  are  needed  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  coal  ashes  are  not  often 
available,  and  wood  ashes  should  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  worth 
more  for  other  uses  and  worse  than  worth- 
less as  an  absorbent  in  a  poultry  house. 

In  dry  muck  and  road  dust  we  have  most 
excellent  material  in  this  emergency.  You 
may  think  that  road  dust  is  of  no  value.  It 
is  true  it  can  be  had  for  the  hauling  in 
most  places,  and  during  any  dry  spell  in 
summer  or  fall ;  but  I  would  be  willing  to 
pay  a  reasonable  amount  of  cash  for  it  if  I 
could  not  get  it  otherwise.  No  poultry- 
man  should  neglect  to  get  a  load  or  two  of 
it,  or  a  load  or  two  of  dry  muck,  if  avail- 
able, and  store  it  right  on  the  floor  of  the 
poultry  houses  for  the  fowls  to  scratch  in 
and  dust  themselves,  and  for  free  use  under 
the  perches  as  needed.  It  tends  to  cleanli- 
ness and  freedom  from  vermin, 

A  load  or  so  of  river  sand,  with  the  small 
shells,  etc.,  will  also  come  handy,  furnish- 
ing, as  it  does,  all  the  grit  and  lime  the 
fowls  may  need  during  the  winter.  This 
material  also  tends  to  cleanliness,  and  with 
the  road  dust  and  muck  and  coal  ashes  will 
make  a  most  excellent  absorptive  material 
for  poultry  house  floors.  With  these 
requisites,  and  the  further  precaution  of 
an  occasional  washing  or  spraying  of  the 
perches,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
house,  with  kerosene,  the  battle  against  in- 
sects and  disease  is  about  won. 

The  matter  of  food  at  this  time  is  really 
of  minor  importance,  although  well  worth 
attention.  On  most  farms  the  fowls  now 
find  plenty  of  scattered  grains  and  weed 
seeds  in  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  and  corn 
stubbles,  and  a  still  more  generous  supply 
of  bugs,  worms,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  and  if 
they  do,  even  the  fattening  stock  will  not 
need  additional  rations.  Grasshoppers, 
which  are  often  available  for  poultry  food 
in  unlimited  quantities,  are  a  favorite  dish 
for  all  kinds  of  fowls  ;  extremely  palatable, 
it  seems,  nourishing  and  fattening,  and  yet 
of  easy  digestion.  Fowls  thrive  wonder- 
fully on  an  almost  exclusive  diet  of  these 
insects,  grow  faster  and  fatten  quicker  than 
on  almost  any  other  food  they  can  get. 

The  great  mistake  made  in  poultry  man- 
agement by  the  average  farmer  is  the 
lavish  use  of  corn  at  this  time.  There  are 
the  nubbins  and  immature  ears,  etc.,  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  first,  you  know  the  entire 
flock  is  given  all  they  will  consume.  This 
is  all  right  so  far  as  the  stock  to  be  mar- 
keted before  winter  is  concerned,  but  it  is 
a  positive  damage  to  the  egg-producing  ca- 
pacities of  the  fowls  to  be  kept  over.  The 
latter  should  have  little  corn  at  this  time, 
and  often  will  need  little  else  in  addition  to 
what  they  pick  up.  But  if  they  do  not  find 
enough  for  their  support  and  to  keep  the 
egg  basket  full,  try  a  daily  ration  of  wheat. 
America  will  have  plenty  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  all  that  foreign  countries 
may  wish  to  buy.  A  shortage  is  not  to  be 
feared,  nor  will  the  prices  be  likely  to  go 
to  an  excessive  figure.  Even  at  $1.25  per 
bushel,  it  will  pay  to  feed  wheat  to  laying 
fowls  very  largely.  Wheat  bran  is  also  a 
most  excellent  food,  and  stimulates  egg 
production. —  T.  Greiner,  in  Practical 
Farmer 


BROKE  UP  A  SITTING  HEN. 

It  is  a  bucolic  adage  of  immemorial  an- 
tiquity in  the  land  of  steady  habits  that 
nothing  on  earth  can  "  break  up  a  setting 
hen,"  ordinarily  resolute,  except  death ; 
but  the  hoary  maxim  has  just  been  success- 
fully impugned  in  this  hill-upholstered 
town — in  fact,  controverted  and  rebutted. 
A  thundrrbolt  did  the  butting  and  rebut- 
ting, and  it  was  one  of  the  long,  dizzy, 
kinky,  twisted,  weirdly  colored  bolts  that 
have  been  extremely  fashionable  in  Con- 
necticut for  the  past  three  years. 

The  term  to  break  up  a  sitting  hen  is  un- 
derstood in  the  Nutmeg  State  to  mean  im- 
poverish her  animal  economy  of  the  dogged 
hereditary,  instinctive  predetermination  in- 
herent in  every  hen  "  to  set "  ;  and  the 
lightning  did  just  that  for  the  Mansfield 
hen.  The  hen  has  no  further  desire  to  sit 
or  set. 

It  all  happened  one  night,  and  very 
quickly.  Squire  Seymour  Dunham  owns 
the  hen  the  lightning  broke  up,  which  has 
since  been  waddling  and  wabbling  about  on 
her  two  blistered  and  game  legs,  with  all 
fluffy  feathers  scorched  from  her  starboard 
side  well  aft.  The  thunderbolt  didn't  ex- 
actly mix  the  hen — she  was  small  game  for 
a  bolt  of  its  calibre,  loaded  with  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  voltage,  to  be  aiming  at — 
but  it  mashed  her  entire  environment, 
scooped  her  nest  bodily  from  under  her,  in- 
cluding one  dozen  Cochin-China  eggs 
which  it  stirred  up  into  a  hasty  batter  and 
cooked  into  an  omelet  that  was  liberally 
pleated  with  the  timothy  grass  of  the  nest. 


Then  it  carried  the  composition  to  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  the  henhouse  and  hung  it  up 
on  a  pi  ket  of  the  paling.  It  was  in  the 
electric  cooking  process  that  the  hen  had 
her  feet  blistered,  was  touched  up  aft  in  a 
painful  way,  and  inoculated  with  a  preg- 
nant lesson  on  the  futility  and  peril  of  try- 
ing to  do  any  more  sitting  in  Connecticut 
until  a  change  of  lightniug  is  ordered  for 
this  territory. 

There  was  quite  a  lot  of  fowls  in  Sey- 
mour Dunham's  henhouse  on  the  night  of 
the  phenomenon  and  though  the  sitting  hen 
unquestionably  caught  the  gist  of  the  thun- 
derbolt fairly  and  squarely,  nevertheless  in 
getting  at  its  principal  game  the  lightning 
knocked  nearly  two  dozen  hens  and  the 
family  rooster  off  their  perch  on  the  centre 
pole  of  the  cote,  scorched  the  pole,  portions 
of  which  it  charred,  and  plowed  a  channel 
in  the  ground,  flinging  showers  of  mud 
against  the  walls  of  the  hennery.  Mr.  Dun- 
ham's henhouse  is  not  many  feet  distant 
from  his  dwelling,  but  the  freak  bolt  did  no 
damage  to  his  other  property. 

The  fact  is,  he  is  really  glad  now  that  the 
bolt  came,  for  he  had  tried  every  reasona- 
ble method  in  vain  to  inculcate  the  lesson 
that  the  lightning  instilled  into  the  old  hen 
so  thoroughly  in  about  an  eighth  of  a 
second.  Moreover,  the  electrical  shock  not 
only  broke  up  the  sitting  hen  1  ut  exploded 
the  old  bucolic  myth  to  the  effect  that 
lightning  won't  touch  feathers  or  anything 
that  wears  them.— New  York  Sun. 


BEGIN  IN  THE  FALL. 

The  best  time  to  begin  with  poultry  is  in 
the  fall,  says  Mirror  and  Farmer.  If  the 
spring  of  the  year  is  selected  there  will  be 
too  much  hurry,  and  it  will  also  be  difficult 
to  secure  the  proper  stock.  In  the  fall  the 
choice  of  birds  and  the  securing  of  fowls  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  an  imp  rtant 
matter  to  select  hens  that  are  in  good 
health,  and  which,  if  not  pure  bred,  are  at 
least  well  bred.  It  is  difficult  to  find  two 
bens  alike,  and  there  is  always  a  larger 
number  of  fowls  on  hand  at  this  season,  and 
later  on  than  in  the  spring. 

At  least  500  hens  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  a  business  of  poultry,  and 
when  we  use  the  term  business  we  mean 
that  the  poultryman  has  decided  to  depend 
upon  a  certain  number  of  hens  to  secure 
sufficient  profit  to  amply  repay  him  for  his 
labor  and  care.  In  the  spring  the  cost  of 
200  hens  would  be  from  §100  to  $200  greater 
than  in  the  summer.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is  that  in  the  spring  the  surplus 
stock  is  all  sold  and  but  few  fowls  can  be 
spared,  while  in  the  summer  season  the  re- 
verse is  the  case. 

We  would  not  advise  a  beginner  to  invest 
entirely  in  pure-bred  stock — not  that  we  do 
not  advise  the  use  of  pure-bred  fowls— but 
because  the  cost  is  too  great.  He  should, 
however,  aim  to  secure  hens  of  the  best 
crosses,  or  that  show  the  effects  of  the  in- 
fusion of  good  blood.  When  the  spring 
arrives  and  the  pullets  for  the  following 
year  are  to  be  raised,  it  is  cheaper  to  pro- 
cure pure-bred  males  and  by  such  means 
grade  up  the  stock  to  the  required  pur- 
poses. We  beiieve,  however,  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  from  the  pure  breeds, 
but  if  there  is  to  be  a  beginning  with  a 
limited  capital  the  easiest  and  most  prac- 
tical way  is  to  begin  with  good  hens  secured 
from  whatever  sources  possible,  and  im- 
prove every  season  by  the  use  of  pure-bred 
males.  Our  object  in  calling  attention  to 
this  matter  is  to  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
during  the  summer  and  fall  hens  can  be 
procured  of  better  quality  and  at  less  cost 
than  at  any  other  time. 


FATTENING  YOUNG  FOWLS. 

While  growing,  the  young  cockerels  in- 
tended for  market  will  not  fatten  as  readily 
as  will  adults,  but  they  will  make  a  gain  in 
weight  that  will  fully  compensate  for  any 
care  that  may  be  given.  If  they  cannot  be 
made  fat,  get  them  in  as  good  condition  as 
possible,  so  as  to  secure  the  best  prices. 
The  young  pullets  will  also  convert  their 
food  into  growth  rather  than  into  fat ;  and 
this  is  desirable.  The  males  should  be 
made  fat  and  the  pullets  kept  in  moderate 
condition  To  do  this,  separate  the  young 
cockerels  from  the  pullets  and  give  the 
cockerels  all  the  corn  they  will  eat,  but  give 
the  pullets  little  or  no  corn,  a  mess  of  meat, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  being  better 
than  any  other  food  for  them.  All  birds 
should  be  separated  from  the  flock  if  they 
are  to  be  sent  to  market,  as  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  do  so,  while  it  avoids  overfeed- 
ing the  laying  hens. 


RAISING  GEESE. 


There  are  many  farms  upon  which  geese 
may  be  profitably  reared.  Water  beyond 
enough  for  drinking  purposes  is  not  re- 
quired. The  chief  necessity  is  the  posses- 
sion of  an  abundance  of  grazing  laud.  This 
need  not  be  valuable,  but  such  as  is  usually 
met  with  upon  thousands  of  farms  in  New 
England  and  New  York.  Rough,  rocky 
hillsides  will  afford  geese  excellent  pastur- 
age; and,  as  these  birds  are  close  feeders, 
cropping  most  species  of  plants  snugly  to 
the  ground,  noxious  weeds  and  other  unde- 
sirable vegetation  will  be  kept  down  and 
eventually  "  choked  out."  In  this  way 
gee  e  form  a  good  second  to  sheep  in  the 
reclamation  of  wild,  waste  land.  Geese 
will  produce  two  or  three  litters  of  eggs 
per  season:  the  first  of  these  may  be  given 
to  hens  to  incubate,  and  the  last  one  to  the 
old  goose  herself,  if  thought  best.  Per- 


haps, however,  the  old  hens  had  better  do 
all  the  hatching,  as  the  geese  themselves 
are  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  bungling  in 
their  movements,  often  treading  upon  the 
young  goslings.  The  great  inducement  to 
the  rear'ng  of  geese  is  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  produced  so  cheaply  upon  the  many 
wastes  of  the  farm.  The  main  growth  can 
be  made  on  grass  alone,  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  corn  being  demanded  for  fattening, 
or  "  finishing  off."  Spring  goslings  should 
dress  at  least  ten  pounds  apiece  by  the  hol- 
idays, when  roast  goose  forms  considerable 
of  a  dish  to  many  of  our  people.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  geese  rearing  offers  con- 
siderable inducements  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness venture,  providing,  of  course,  grass  in 
abundance  and  other  cheap  food  are  readily 
attainable.  This  is  not  all,  however,  as 
many  of  our  standard  breeds  are  quite 
ornamental  in  appearance.  In  our  flocks  of 
poultry,  geese  generally  provoke  the  most 
comment  and  admiration  from  visitors. 
The  carriage  of  the  goose  is  stately  and 
quite  imposing ;  and  her  operations  are  de- 
cidedly interesting  when  she  appears  upon 
the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water,  enjoying 
her  daily  ablutions.  The  Toulouse  and 
Einbdeu  are  pre-eminently  the  most  desira- 
ble breeds.  An  average  weight  at  maturity 
is  twenty  pounds  apiece. — Bural  New 
Yorker. 

SPECIAL  BREEDS.  ~ 

Any  of  the  breeds  will  give  satisfactory 
re.  ults  at  certain  seasons,  and  be  deficient 
at  others.  Some  breeds  will  endure  the 
winter  be  ter  than  others,  and  lay  during 
cold  weather— such  as  the  Bralimas  and 
Cochins,  which  are  considered  special 
breeds  for  winter  laying— yet  we  doubt  if 
those  breeds  lay  as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as 
some  other  breeds,  or  give  as  large  a  profit. 
It  will  be  of  advantage  to  every  farmer  to 
take  up  some  special  breed  and  experiment 
with  it,  in  order  to  learn  its  adaptability  to 
his  climate,  quarters  and  the  conditions  of 
the  farm. 


For  Sale.— A  new  P.  S-  Incubator  200  eggs  ,  direct 
from  manufacturer.  Price  $;J0.    Great  bargain. 
1IKS.  E.  Ja.  JIVKTI>,  Sraa.nl.  Del. 

WEBSTER  A  HAN" X  I'M,  CazenoTia,9i.T. 
GENTLEMEN:  New  Berlin,  N  1.  The  Bone 
Cutter  you  sent  me  on  trial  works  to  a 
charm,  my  children  find  no  trouble  incni. 
tins  meat  ami  bone  enough  for  100  hem* 
and  300  chicks.  If  all  manufacturers  deal 
as  square  by  their  customers  as  you  have 
by  ine,  there  would  be  less  grumbling. 

JAS.  1*.  II 1  I  t.. 


Excelsior  Poultry  Farm.! 

»)r  STANDARD  irS 
10   BREEDS   Z0{ 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue,  j 
F.  S.  STAHX,  Manager,\ 
Qnincy,  III. 


Pure  green  bone  meal,  granulated  bone  and  crush* 
ed  oystir  sbells.    No  Cliemicals.   J. H. SLACK, 
Bloomsb'ury,  N.  J. 

WO.  HYER,  Madison,  Wis.    Lt.  Bralimas; 
.  B.  P.  Kocks:  B.    Langshans;  P.  Cochins. 
Young  stock.   Write  for  prices  and  description. 

Webster  &  Hannum.   Amount  cut  by  power  2, 33j 
pounds  green  bones  with  your  No.  1  cutter.  Its 
st  11  in  good  order.   T.  E.  Stanton,  Maulins,  N.  Y 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, also  B.  P. 
Kocks,  choice  Cckerels  S2  to  £i  ench.  Circular 
fiee.   J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartrett,  Ohio. 


Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
I  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500Cock'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  "pens,  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  illustrated  circnlar,  free. 

F.  II.  HUNGER,  DeKalb,  III. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM1 

with  the  improved  Excelsior  Incubator. 

Simple^  I'erfect,  Setf-Regu- 
latintf.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher. '  Lowest  priced: 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
KO.  II.  VA'AHU  Qiiincy.  J II. 


ST.  BERNARDS  AT  STUD. 

Hi.  Scottish  Leader  fee  $"0 ;  Eboracum,  fee  $40 ; 
King  Regent,  fee  $35. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  AT  STUD. 

Middy,  $25;  Jack  of  Clubs  $2o-Duke  Oban.  $15; 
Cherry  Punch,  $15.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
Certnantown,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"boowTthe  leadersI 


The  two  beat  ponltry  paperson  earth  are 

FARM  POBILTBY   50  ct». 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPKR   50  ct». 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

BONE  CUTTER  FREE! 

To  any  one  proving  that  we  ever  lost  a  premium  on 
our  Hoiie  Cutters,  when  incompetltlon  for  premiums 
will  be  presented  with  one  of  our  £10  Power  Cutters 
free,  Rochester  and  New  York  included  in  this.  Send 
to  us  for  the  truth  of  this  much  talked  about  pre- 
mium, and  see  what  the  Secretary  says.  We  don't 
have  to  misrepresent  to  sell  our  machines. 

WEBSTER  A  HANNUM. 

Cazenovia,  N.  IT. 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Burred  and  White.  WYANDOTTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.  A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  be  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings,  and  young  Turkeys:  lt  has 
no  equal.  Being  thoroughly  cooked  it  is  more 
easily  digested,  and  cannot  clog  and  impair  the  di- 
gestion of  the  young  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  It 
Is  invaluable  for  Laying  Hens,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  into  Show  condition.  Samples  Post  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  voyage.  Spratts 
Patent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Original  English  Dog  and 
Poultry  Medicines.  For  particulars  and  prices  ad. 
T.  Farrer  Rackham,2l5  East  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 


KorACeNTuHTILAFTERyOU  HME  TRIED  IT 

r"Klv»  STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE      ^  T* 

TOjErp^sgg^g  flirts  ^ 


^VohCulin  Inc. Co  DELAWARECny.DD.lX 


ONLY  $1.10!  cae^Iebd! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)  50cta 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50  " 

FARM  and  VI ItESI l>E (Seuii-Monthly)  50  " 

MO!>ERN  COOK  BOOK  ■■■■  50  " 

Total  83.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
SI. 10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Webster  &  Hannum.   Have  given  cutter  a  fair 
trial,  it  does  the  work  grandly.  Al'G.  D. 
ARNOLD,  IMllsburg,  Pa. 


"Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard." 
MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

PRICES  GUARANTEED  THE  LO  WEST. — Distance  no 
obstacle;  we  equalize  freights  and  ship  everywhere. 

Our  Breeds:.L  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS.  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS.  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WYAND0TTS. 


Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

CO  pages,  finely  illustrated,  full  of  information:  It 
tells  all;  send  for  it  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     SALINE.  MICH. 


CDHNPIn  F°r  Roup.  25cents  by  mail  from  the 
O I  U  n  U I H ,  Pharmacy.   Boerieke  A  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smilhrield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati, O. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The  Poultry  Doctor. 85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth, 50  cents. 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
*Mjaac,"  '*Xeo,"  "White  Prince,"  **Co«ly»" 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  TTorlt,  Feh,  190,  won  4  grrand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firMts  nuil  9  seconds  on  my  si>eclames. 
liLike  did  beget  Jtfre."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on     *  JT 

Poultry  u 
Supplies.^ 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
____  ever  offered. 

FREE  .  

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  21Q  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  prev»l*-l 
among  very  Young  Turkeys,  may  be  prevented  by  la§ 

use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 
E.  FOlKiKRA  A  CO., 
30J  North    William    Street,    New  York, 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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ebster  A  Hannnm.  Cutter  works  like  a  top. 
J.  E.  PENKIN'S,  West  Stoughton,  Mass. 


s 


8.  HamburRS  and  3  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Superior 
•  young  stock;  prices  low.   A.  L.  Cary,  Lewis, O. 


tnd.  Games,  stock  of  Superb  Chicks  for  sale,  at 
living  prices.   A.  J.  HOWRY,  Milan.  O. 


ebster  A  linn  mini .  Cutter  Is  all  yon  say  it 
is.   C.  T.  tlOOD.lLE,  Headline.  9Io. 


For  Sale— Pekln  Drakes,  $1.C0  each.  Address 
MRS.  J.  W.  HITTER,  Vaudalia,  111.   Box  253. 

Caponlzln,?  done  by  an  expert  operator,  at  reason- 
able rates.   Apply  to  H.  Burkuolder,  Clyde,  O. 

hiteand  111.  Langs.,  Buffand  Wh.  Cochins, Ba. 
P.R'k.  Stock  and  eggs.  S.L.Farrar.Bath.Me. 


w 


w 


oiiHior  A  Hannnm.  Am  very  much  pleased 
with  It.    Frank  Leeke,  Mascontah,  III. 


S50 


buys  heater.  400  ft.  1  In.  cap.  and  attachments 
for  30  ft.  house.    A.  J.  Budges,  O'Fallou,  111. 


M 


F.  PECK,  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  334 
.  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.    Broilers  a  specially. 


ddressTlie  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  lor  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


B 


rown  Leghorns.  — Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  Hth  and  Stout  St.,  Denver, Col. 


WERSTER  A  ll\N>  I'll.   Cutter  works  boss. 
J.  It   I  KM  II.  illendon.  111. 

ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HAKVEY  SEED  CO.,  Bulfalo,  N.  Y. 


c 


DR.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kenc,  conn., breeds  aie 
best  W.Legliorus,  L.  Brahmas  and  W.  P. Rocks. 

OGS  from  prize  winning  B.  Tuikeys.  Jos.  W. 
Fleming,  Buckingham,  Hi.    Stock  after  Sept. 


E 


Priie  Winning;  L.  B.,  I?.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.   W in. H. Van  Doreu, Buckingham,  1U. 

Jumbo  I.  Games.  Fravne. Champion  and  Agitator 
strains.   Cir.  P.  O.Hopkins, Hamuiansburg, O. 

White  Fowls.   Stock  for  sale,  cheap.   W.  Polish, 
\V.  Cochins,  W.  Leghorns,  bred  from  prize 
winners    Cir.  free.   Geo.  A.  Friedrlchs,  Eile,  Pa. 

J II.  TERFXS  A    SON,  Mishlcot,  Win. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  seasou .   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P 
Ducks.   SK  ck  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
91.  II.  LE1DY,  Blooming  Olen,  Pa. 

Webster  &  Hanmim.   Other  cutters  standing  Idle, 
using  yours  in  preference.  F.  W.  Gaylor,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y. 

»»"\TTide-Awake  Pennels."   A  grand  lot  English 
»V   Beagle  puppies,  about  S  months  old.  Doeach, 
with  "Pedigrees."  T.  Wills  Heuiphil,  Glen  Mills,  Pa 

On'y  $10.00.   Two  300  egg  Hot  Air  Incubators, 
first  class.    One  600  egg.  Eureka,  SS5  00.  M.S. 
IIIIMIMHI..  Uoliiikton,  fa. 

For  Sale  — Young  fowls  from  first  prize stocit,  B  P. 
Rks,  G-.and  S.  Wyans.,  B.  Langs.,  Iud  Games  and 
S.  C.  W.  Legs.   Eggs.    John  Wooley,  Streator,  111. 

"I  Q  A  MADE  FROU  31  HENS  last  year  by 
<1P  1  O  r  using  good  n.-sts.   All  about  It  for  stamp. 

*\  URIISiDY,  Morriaonville,  111. 


Webster  ft  Hannum.   Cutter  works  fine,  does  the 
work  perfectly,  all  praise  It.   J.  O.  Depand, 
Blue  Springs,  Neb. 

PIT    GAMES     ONLY,    ASSEK.S,  JAPS, 
IH  BV,  M  KKYS  AND  OOMS.  Stamp. 
IDE  KOSSITEK,  Ulrard,  Pa. 

BEATTY'S  PIANOS  Vi^tmXl: 

Address  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Low  Prices.— Eggs  In  small  or  large  quantities,  also 
stock.  S.O.W  .Legs  and  W.W  yans.,  KnappSt.. 
cross  b'ds  for  br'ls.  B.  II.  Noion,  Elm  St ,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Buff  Legs.,  Bu  P.  Rks.,  I.  Gms.,BI.  Mlns.,P.  Rks. 
Eggs  |J.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month.  Cir. free.  LewisC.  liealty,  Washington,  N.J. 

HA.  WATTLES.  Itn.Tne  vlllc,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  est  I..  Wynnriotts.  K.  I*.  It<><  U«  and  11. 
C.  B.  Leghorns  in  Hie  West.  Eggs  82  per  13. 

Webster  A  Hannnm.    Cutter  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  as  id  good  and  fast  work  ana  light 
running.    A.  E.  BLEA.M.  M i if ord  Square,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRA H MAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(  Fetch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Kggs  K.O  -  tor  13.  fl.oo  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

"IJuff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  Langshans.  This 
Jj  season  I  offer  the  grainiest  lot  of  the  above  breeds 
I  ever  owned.    Prices  reasonable.    Order  now.  W. 
C.  BYARD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Webster  &  Hannum.  Cutter  works  first  class. 
Any  one  doing  business  with  Webster  &  Ha,i- 
num  will  And  them  up  to  their  word.  E.  W, 
BttOWN,  Jr.,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 

QPANIQU  -Syfars.  J.  BENNETT,  Snnman, 
OlHIllOn  Iud.   Circular  and  my  photo  free. 

The  Cream  oft  he  Earth!  R.C.B.Legs.,B.  P. 
R'ks.Sil.  Wyans..  I'k  Kant.  Nothing  but  high 
scoring  birds  in  our  breeding  pens!  Eggs  and  Stock 
Id  season.  Cir.   Clarence  L.  Smith,  Loveland,  Colo. 

The  Perfeeleil  Inonbntor  — 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  I>.  MOl'LTON.  Taunton,  Mass 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  winners  of  highest 
awards  at  all  important  Shows  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  stock.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs  B  per  13, 
to  per  26.  Thomas  A.  Dutf,  Toronto,  Canada. 


$20 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

«9-Sold  lo  farmers  direct.  No  Agents. 

York  Chemical  Works.  Yolk,  Pa. 


Indian  Games,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  In  sea.  Cir,  W.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sa!6 
400  line  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-rent 
■  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

SP    D     I  rrUnDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  \i.  D.    LtUnUnllO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngstors  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Richmond,  Va. 

"VTorthnp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
J^i  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Itlack  Minorcas  and 
origin.   Geo.  II.  NORTHUP,  Kaceville,  N.  Y. 

(fi*-i  f;/~keaeh  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
♦ip  L»«-)v/  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  ROCK 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

BIG  BARGAINS!  In  order  to  make  room  for 
our  growing  chicks  we  will  sell  for  less  than  h  ilf 
their  value  loo  1  .  Rocks, 50  Lt  Brahmas  and  25  M  im- 
motli  Bronze  Turkeys.  J.F.Barbee,  Mlllersburg,  Ky 

Webster  .v.  Hannum.    I  wish  to  state  Bone  Cutter 
meets  the  requirements  satisfactorily  runs  easily 
and  does  good  execution.  J.  Y.  Blcknell,  Buffalo,  N.\  . 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Heavy  winners  at  Bloomliigton,  111.,  Dec.  1892,  and 
Indianapolis.  Ind  ,  Jan  18«3.   Stock  for  sale. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

HOWELL'S  LEGHORNS. 

400  White  ami  Hrown  Youngsters  ready  for  fall  and 
winter  shows  and  next  year's  breeding. 
G.  E.  HOWELL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  ^SSHSiSS 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
slian  fowls  and  eggs  tor  sale.    Circulars  free. 

G.  W.  PRESS EY,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

ow  Is  the  time  to  order  your  Sheep  and  Beagle 
Dogs.  I  have  some  extra  flue  Hampshire- 
down  Ewe  and  Buck  Lambs  for  sale,  also  Poland 
China  Pigs  and  broken  Beagle  Dogs,  variety  of  Poul- 
try, stamp  for  Cir.  A.Elwyn  Strode,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


N 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^r^w^ 

pops  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedlvereanrt 
Plidllmmou  strains.  P. II.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.J. 

WB  D  MINHBrAC  Fme  exhibition  birds 
.  &  D.  UlinUntHO.  and  flrst-clasa  breeding 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Kggs  in  season.  Stamp 
for  reply.    WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


Webster  *  Hannum.  Very  sorry  I  did  not  have 
one  lief  ore  works  very  easy  and  perfectly,  all 
»re  pleased  with, jit.  J.S.  I  KKM  II  (N.  Y.  Life 
Lot  Co.).  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPBKLL.West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  au  fcureka  Incubator 


EUREKA 


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILID  FREE 

WM.  H  WIGM0RE.  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


^2TTI7,^7^  WYAXDOTTES. 
I)Urr  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

F.«i«>S  $5.00  for  13,  from  prize  winning  birds,  while 
getting,  get  the  best. 

J.  D.WILSON. 

Worcester.  N.  Y. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  its 
merits  over  all  other  makes.  Large 
book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Address 
A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


We  have  Volumes  1,2, 3, 
4,5,6,7  8  neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  for$l  00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


CP  PC  70  varieties  of  the  finest  lot  of  land  and 
LUuO,  water  fowls  in  the  United  States.  Fowls 
for  sale  in  all  varieties.  Send  for  my  illustrated  cir- 
cular free,  or  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  for  my  fine 
Illus.  Cata.  telling  all  about  them  and  how  to  build 
a  lien-house  to  feed  and  manage  fowls.  Also  Vic- 
toria hogs,  address,   J.  R.  Braoazon,  Delavin,  Wis 

GRIND  Bo°nCe,UCT 
U  II  I  II  U  OvsterShellsJ 
t-rnham  Flour  &  Corn.  inthe 

tBHftNDiyilLL^fe9 

*ifV  lOOper  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FA  KM  FEED  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonial* 
•ant  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Ess  ton.  Pa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  In  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

JAMES  RAXKIX.  South  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing   henhouses,    etc.     With  the 
«\  \flf    f\    machine    and  recipes   for  special 
•aWV3»f  A   solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
>Sx  roup,  cholera,  etc.    Send  stamp  for 

cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Clkir  PUirkTNC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
Milt  linlbriLMlO  the  following  varieties: 
WYAKDOTTES,  LANfiSHAHS.  I.K.Iir 
ICKAIIHAS.  PLYMOI'TII  KOI  KS.  BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEI* HORNS,  BLACK,  IE!  I  I 
and  PARTRIDOE  COCHIN.  Also  PEKIN 
DICKS.  W.  II.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.    Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

after  June  1st.  On  account  of  making  a  change  I 
offer  one-half  of  my  choicest  breeding  stock  for  sale 
at  just  one-half  their  actual  value.  If  you  want  any 
of  the  finest  of  Black  HinorenH  and  Golden 
Wyandotte*,  or  I* el*  in  DiiCriM,  Pari,  i'oi-h- 
iiiK.  i  .  «i    or  White  Hot  U.     Write  Tor 

l>artieular»       EMEUY  S.  1*1 

Utica,  IV.  Y. 


THE    HYDRO   SAFETY    L  tMP. 

Five  styles  ami  sizes,  for  all  incuhatorsand 
brooders.  Alnr»y»»afe  »n<l  reliable. 
1  Kr**e  from  smoke  and  soot  ami  more  cou- 
^venlent  ami  economical  than  any  other. 
Manufactured  by  1>.  K.  OnkCN,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.  Sold  at  T^pelca.  Kan.  by 
J.  I'.  Lucas;  at  Man  EraneUoo,  Cal..  by  (;e«»  If. 
Croley^ie  Sacramento  St.  Seiid  for  catalogue  with 
ftiatlnvnnlaiii 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 


ROLLS  150  FKET  LONG. 


12         18  14         30  36 

2  Inch  'So.  10.  .90  81.35  SI  .so  82.25  82.70 
I  Inch  No.  20.      82.0O  8-1.00    84.00    85.00  SO.OO 

2£  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  lo  coots  per  pound.  Disc* 


42  48  60  72  inch. 

8:t.l5  8M.00  84.50  85.40  Per  Roll. 
87.0O    SN.00    Sin. on    8I2.O0  Per  Roll. 

not  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  lo  per  cent. 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECI.»X  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  lt.  It.  Dopot  east  of  the  Mississippi  ltlveron  5or  more  rolls 


STANDARD 


Can  be  applied  by 
anv  one  on  sleep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tr«  Heavy  Felt 
forPoultrv  H0US68 
II.  30  per  100  square 
feet  wlthCoatlnff. 
Cips  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clreu 


»'iinl 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN. 

'  is  Dey  St.,  N.  V. 


TKAOE  MARK. 


POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES^ 


Tlfi  Prairie  Stale  Ittorlliisi 


First 

reat 

son 
ary 

2(tli  to  March  itli,  1893,  First  rreinilllll.  $!5.00  In  gold,  lor  best  hatch,  First 
Premium,  $2  .on  in  gold,  for  best  Incubator.  First  Premium,  $10.00  in  gold, 
for  best  Incubator. 

Selling  at  a  price  not  exceeding  ?40.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  record  ever 
male,  we  uow  have  *4  Hrst  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders  53  Ue- 
plomas.  Our  machines  are  used  by  the  largest  breeders  in  tiie  United  States. 
Address  for  eighty  page  catalogue* 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Homer  City,  -  -  -  Penna 

.HCottt"  To  UvLa^lkie  lv£orxe3T 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*  FARM^POULTRY  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published"  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  Judge  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  instructive  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  t<  >und  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  F1arm-Poultry  one  year.   Huiiscrfptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  tney  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  care  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  S2.50each  peryearfrom  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultry.  "  What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again."  Itemrmlirr  the  prtco;  50  cts.  ono 
year;  six  mouths  25  cts.;  sample  free.  Remit  cash  or  stamps.   I.  Si.  JOIl.\&l>.\  <b  CO..  DohIou,  Mass. 


MANN'S  CELEBRATED  BONE  CUTTERS. 

Awarded  1st  and  2d  prizes  at  both  Rochester  (Fair)  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
(Poultry  Show)  over  a'l  other  exhibitors.  No  other  bone  cutter  ever  yet  received 
even  a  2d  prize  in  competition  with  it.  Four  silver  and  Uronze  Medeals,  eight 
Diplomas  and  ten  First  prizes  received.  Forty-eight  editors  of  such  papers  as 
Farm  Poultry,  Poultry  Keeper  .etc. etc. .endorse  it  Its  superiority  is  unquestioned, 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 


F.  W.  MANN  CO. 


MIIjPORD, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BONE  \  SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


Raw  Itone  lias  been  proven  l>y  analysis  to  contain  every 
part  of  an  egg— White.  Yolk  and  Shell.  The  lime  of 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  is  for  adult  fowls:  the  meal  is  for  chicks  and  mixing 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 
to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more  delivered, 
freight  paid  at  vour  railroad  station,  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Harden,  is  2.  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  l>est  hatch,  and  1st  S2o  in 
gold  for  l)-  st  machine  in  show. 

rpiiK  ijii'Kovi-n  mo.vaim-ii  INCUBA- 
X  TOR.  soon  chl<  ks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  mou  t  lis.  Prices  red  need,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premlanisat27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  fanners  using  rrom  2  to  8  ma- 
chines.   Send  2c.  stamp  lor  new  illustrated  Circular. 

Kmikin,  Month  Easlon,  Mass. 

Webster  &  Hannum.   Send  me  4  more  No  2  cut- 
ters.  They  surpass  any  cutter  on  the  market. 
Do  more  than  you  say.  J.  W.  Lyder,  Akron,  O. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

ARK  HKAI>QlTARTKRS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADINti  STRAINS  OF  PURE  STAND- 
ARD 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE FOWLS. 

Proof— The  records  at  29  of  the  leading:  shows 
during  the  pa^t  ten  years— lli^lieMt  Honor* 
every  time-  We  s**Il  anually  hundred*  of  Ex- 
hibition and  Hreedlne  birds  but  never  at  any 

price,  cur  be  mi  tested  breedlnqrstoclc.  $4uoin  one 
order  at  a  recent  sale,  for  18  >Tiow  birds.  or  it 
HfATlJNvS  for  season  of  1893  ar-  made  up,  having 
full  benefit  of  our  long  expei  en  e  and  Include  the 
tested  breeding  stock  that  prouuce  nnre  winner* 
and  best  egg  producing  strain  known.  Many  of  our 
customers  report  similar  success.  We  can  furnish 
H.  R.  Knapp  s  strain  of  Hose  Tomb  White  Lfgborns 
or  eggs  direct  from  his  yards.  lOO  fine  breeding 
<'<»<•  he  re  W,  separate  or  mated  up  In  pairn,  Irion 
or  brerdinc:  pen*  t<»  Slllt  customers,  at  reasonable 
prt<  es  for  quality.  KddS  for  HATCHING  from 
our  choicest  niatinfTM.  at  BSper  13,  $5  j>er  26,  f  10 
per  fi">.  By  tlie  hundred  for  incubators  from  well 
nia'ed  stock,  $12.  Keduction  on  large  orders.  Send 
stamp  for  illustrated  catalogue.  Address 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 


CAUTION! 


The  statement  made  by  another  Bone  Cutter 
Manufacturer,  that  his  Bone  Cutler  took  ist  and  2d 
over  all  other  exhibit  ors  at  Rochester  and  New  York, 
is  false  and  meant  to  mislead.  Our  Bone  Cutters 
were  not  entered  in  time  to  compete  for  premium. 
Moral:  when  you  find  a  man  that  wilfully  misrepre- 
sents, its  well  enough  to  let  him  alone.  Get  our  Cir- 
cular which  speaks  the  truth. 

Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4U1,  1893. 

To  w7i07n  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Messrs.  Webster  &  Hannum 
exhibited  a  Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter  at  our  West- 
ern N.  Y.  Fair,  S>  pt.  1892.  The  said  Cutter  was 
entered  for  exhibition,  only  as  according  to  therules 
of  i>ur  S  ciety  it  was  too  late  to  compete  Tor  the  pre- 
mium offered.but  the  Judges  passed  on  the  machine 
exhibited  by  Webster  &  Hannum  and  made  a  report 
11  highly  commending  "  said  machine. 

H.  A,  Kingsley,  Sec'y. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  May  ist,  1893. 
We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  C'azenovia.N.  Y, 
take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  uprightness  and 
responsibility  of  Messrs.  Webster  and  Hannum,  of 
this  place.  1  hey  are  both  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  this  community  and  both  hold  impor- 
tant offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  with  credit  to 
themselves.  Any  person  doing  business  with  them 
may  rest  assured  they  will  do  just  as  they  agree  and 
always  deal  honorably  and  upright. 

J  W.  Howson,  Post  Master,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

M.  H.  Kiley,  President,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  T  E  Burr,  Banker,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Benjamin,  Justice  Peace,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y, 

C.  B.  Cook,  Supervisor,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

CI  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
~.  F.rks  S-'.'O  per  IS,  express  prepaid.  Address 
EI.K  ISLAM)  POI  I.TRY  CO.,  Island  P.O. 
(jioofli  l:i  ml  Co.,  Virgin  ia. 

LADIES!!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 

When  yon  can  get  the  Brat  at 
Cargo  prices  many  Quaj  'Ity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  .  Is, 
Watches,  Clocks.  Music  Boxes. 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  preml. 
nms  given  to  Club  AueDts, 
(Jnod  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
TBS  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 


BOX  501. 


FAB1US.  N.  Y.     P  O.  BOI289. 


31  and  33  Veaey  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Sept 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Preventing  lice.— Will  you  please  tell  me 
what  will  keep  chickens  free  from  lice? — 
M.  J.,  Coronado,  Oal. 

Dust  them  with  insect  powder.  Drench 
the  poultry  house  with  boiling  hot  soap- 
suds, adding  a  pound  of  concentrated  lye 
to  a  tub  of  the  suds. 


Legs  are  Weak. — I  have  a  cockerel  that  I 
think  has  leg  weakness.  He  eats  all  right, 
and  also  crows,  and  is  generally  healthy 
looking  but  his  legs  are  weak,  and  he  sits 
down  to  eat.  What  ails  him,  and  what  is  a 
good  remedy  ?— G.  J.  F.,  Seymour,  Conn. 

The  bird  is  fat  and  growing.  Keep  him 
on  straw— no  roost— feed  no  grain,  and 
give  fresh  bone  and  meat,  with  plenty  of 
grass. 

Diseased  Bone. — Is  bone  from  diseased 
cattle,  such  as  can  be  gathered  on  the 
prairies,  good  for  poultry  ?  2.  In  using 
Persian  insect  powder,  must  each  chick  be 
caught  separately,  or  by  throwing  down 
some  feed,  aud  getting  them  in  a  bunch,  can 
the  powder  be  sprinkled  over  them? — H. 
E.  V.,  Greene,  Iowa. 

1.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  bone  from  dis- 
eased animals.  2.  Each  chick  must  be 
well  dusted  separately. 


Chicks  in  a  a  Car  Load. — Will  you  tell  me 
how  many  live  chickens  are  in  a  car-load  ? 
— G.  N.  G.,  Henrietta,  Texas. 

We  are  unable  to  reply,  as  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  coops,  and  how  closely  the 
birds  are  crowded. 


Maturity  of  Hamburgs.—  I  have  S.  S.  Ham- 
burg chicks  hatched  the  last  part  of  April. 
Will  they  be  matured  by  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember? I  should  like  to  exhibit  at  the 
Eaii-s.  They  are  the  size  of  quails  now. — 
H.  S.,  McConnells,  Ills. 

They  should  be  fully  matured  by  Sep- 
tember, as  the  small  breeds  mature  quickly. 

Now  Blood.— July  Hatch.— 1.  Would  it 
injure  the  progeny,  in  fine  markings  and 
egg  production,  to  cross  a  cock  of  a  par- 
ticular strain  on  hens  of  another  strain,  all 
being  of  the  same  breed  ?  2.  Would  Leg- 
horn chicks,  hatched  in  July,  be  matured 
in  December  ?  About  what  month  would 
their  eggs  be  fertile  ? — D.  M.,  Lowell,  Mich. 

1.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  do  so  if 
careful  selection  was  made.  Of  course,  to 
preserve  markings  the  parents  must  be  well 
marked.  2.  Leghorn  pullets  often  begin 
to  lay  when  five  months  old,  hence  your 
pullets  may  begin  in  December,  but  the 
eggs  may  not  all  be  fertile. 


Eye  and  Millet  Seed. — Please  inform  me  if 
rye  is  good  for  chickens,  aud  if  millet  seed 
is  good  for  young  chicks? — W.  W.,Hoppen- 
ville,  Pa. 

Yes,  in  both  cases. 


Mosquito  Bites  on  Chicks.— Can  you  tell 
me  what  is  good  for  mosquito  bites  on  little 
chicks,  and  if  it  is  good  to  take  the  hard 
skin  off  the  end  of  their  tongue — some  call 
it  "pip?  "—J.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Annoint  heads  with  a  drop  of  sweet  oil, 
adding  ten  drops  oil  of  pennyroyal  to  a  gill 
of  the  sweet  oil.  Also,  give  one  or  two 
drops  of  the  mixture  on  the  tongue. 


About  Eggs.— 1.  How  many  eggs  will 
500  laying  chickens  produce  in  a  year  ?  2. 
Is  not  twenty  cents  per  dozen  a  good  aver- 
age price?  3.  How  many  tons  o£  feed  will 
it  take  to  keep  500  chicks,  per  year  ?  4. 
Will  hens  lay  as  many  eggs,  and  do  just  as 
well  without  roosters  as  with  them  ? — J. 
H.  H.,  Cherokee,  Iowa. 

1.  About  50,000.  2.  Yes.  3.  About 
fifteen  tons.   4.  Yes. 

Heads  Bare. — Will  you  please  inform  me 
what  is  the  trouble  with  some  of  my  hens? 
Their  heads  are  entirely  bare  clear  down  to 
their  necks,  and  the  skin  seems  loose  on 
the  head.  They  eat  well,  seem  lively 
enough,  but  very  thin  in  flesh,  though 
hearty.— Mrs.  S.  A.  L.,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Probably  feather  lice.  Bathe  the  neck 
and  head  with  sweet  oil,  and  feed  a  little 
stimulating  food. 


Eggs  Don't  Hatch. — Will  you  please  tell 
me  why  my  eggs  don't  hatch ;  they  are 
White  Leghorns.  They  are  in  a  yard  20x20 
feet,  aud  only  six  of  them  in  the  yard.  I 
feed  corn,  wheat  and  bran,  and  also  give 
them  grass.  I  only  got  three  chicles  out  of 
thirteen  eggs.— J.  F.,  Sioux  City,  lovva. 

The  hens  are  probably  too  fat. 


China  Eggs. — It  is  often  cold  enough  to 
freeze  water  iu  my  poultry  house  in  the 
winter  time,  but  I  have  noticed,  as  my  bens 
get  on  the  nest  to  lay  during  the  stated 
reason,  that  they  are  reluctant  about  set- 
tling down  on  the  chilled  China  eggs,  which 


I  use  as  nest  eggs.  Of  course  they  must 
look  forward  to  the  laying  event  as  a  pun- 
ishment, and  therefore  the  laying  is  to  a 
certain  degree  checked.  Now,  what  I  wish 
to  ask  is  if  wooden  eggs  would  be  more  de- 
sirable? If  not,  what  would? — G.  R., 
Calais,  Me. 

China  eggs  are  as  you  state — terrible.  Use 
wooden  eggs  covered  with  white  muslin  in 
winter.  The  hens  are  often  made  ill  .  with 
the  contact  of  the  ice-cold  eggs. 

P  of.  Corbett's  Machine. — As  far  ba.sk  as 
1874  there  was  an  incubator  and  brooder 
known  as  "The  Prof.  Ad.  Corbett"  affair. 
Please  let  me  know  if  the  device  is  still 
made.  What  do  you  know  of  its  merit? — 
A.  J.  G.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

We  read  of  it  many  years  ago,  but  Prof. 
Corbett  is  unknown  to  us.  We  know  of 
no  one  who  is  trying  it,  and  we  consider  it 
impracticable. 

Nuts  for  Chick  ns.— 1.  Would  walnuts  and 
butternuts  pounded  up  be  good  food  for 
chickens  iu  winter  ?  2.  Do  eggs  from 
pullets  hatch  as  well  as  from  old  hens  ? — 
W.  L.,  CressweU,  Ohio. 

1.  We  have  never  seen  such  used,  but 
they  will  serve  well  if  agreeable  to  the 
fowls.  2.  Yes,  if  the  pullets  are  fully 
matured. 

Rupture  of  Blood  Vessel.— I  have  thirteen 
black  Cochins,  three  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,  and  one  coek  in  a  small  yard.  I  feed, 
in  the  morning,  corn  and  oats  ground, warm, 
and  in  the  evening  wheat.  Besides  almost 
every  day  I  give  them  some  greens  and 
grass.  We  get  eggs  every  day ;  some  days 
more  than  others,  and  among  the  eggs  there 
are  some  that  have  some  blood  on  them. 
What  is  the  cause  ? — L.  C.  B.,Marshallville, 
Ohio. 

It  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  minute 
blood  vessel,  and  it  will  heal  soon.  Your 
hens  are  probably  fat. 

Black  Plymouth  Rocks — Will  you  please 
explain  the  breed  of  fowls  called  Black 
Javas.  What  are  their  good  qualities,  and 
are  they  good  layers  ? — J.  B.,  Dixie,  W.  Va. 

They  are  what  might  be  styled  black 
Plymouth  Rocks.  We  do  not  consider 
them  of  any  special  advantage  compared 
with  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Size  of  Brooder. — Will  you  please  tell  me 
how  large  a  bouse  I  ought  to  have  for  150 
chicks  when  taken  from  the  brooder  ?  How 
large  a  yard  should  they  have,  and  how 
long  sh  uld  they  be  kept  in  the  house  be- 
fore going  into  the  yard  ? — M.  E.  R., 
Monefte,  S.  C. 

A  brooder  one  yard  square,  with  house 
6x10  feet,  will  answer  for  seventy-five 
chicks.  Yards  may  be  twice  that  size. 
Keep  them  in  the  brooder  until  well  feath- 
ered. 

Black  Gibraltar.— What  is  the  difference 
between  Black  Spanish  and  Black  Gibraltar? 
— H.  L.  F.,  N.  Andover,  Mass. 

We  know  of  no  such  breed  as  the  Black 
Gibraltar. 

Value  of  Alfalfa. — How  does  alfalfa  com- 
pare with  clover  as  an  egg  producing  food  ? 
I  can  get  Alfalfa  here  in  winter  in  nice 
shape,  green  and  tender,  but  can't  get 
clover. — J.  G.  H.,  Akron,  Colo. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  clover  in  every  re" 
spect. 

MR.  KINNEY'S  IMPROVED  METHOD. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Kinney,  Yarmo  uth,  Nova 
Scotia,  to  whom  we  referred  in  a  back 
number  as  making  a  charge  of  five  dollars 
for  his  method  of  feeding  for  eggs,  makes 
an  objection  to  our  remarks,  and  in  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  Mr.  Kinney,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  we  may  have  been  mistaken,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  hereby  apologize  for 
what  we  may  have  stated  that  reflected  in 
any  manner  on  him.  Mr.  Kinuev  comes 
forward  and  makes  known  his  method, 
writing  us  as  follows: 

I  have  your  card  of  a  recent  date,  which 
is  one  of  many  that  has  passed  between  us 
since  that  J uhe  squib.  This  one  invites 
me  to  give  my  feed  and  method  in  a  more 
detailed  way.  In  reply  I  have  to  say  that 
I  had  no  interest  whatever  in  writing  the 
articles  you  so  seveiely  criticized  in  the 
June  number  other  than  to  benefit  your 
readers.  You  seem  to  have  fullv  believed 
otherwise,  and  made  a  square  objection  to 
publishing  my  long  letter  of  June  7th, 
which  was  a  fair  reply  intended  for  the 
July  number.  Your  "ground  that  it  was 
another  "  adroit  advertisement"  I  do  not 
consider  was  fairly  taken.  As  you  have 
suggested  it,  I  will  now  give  your  readers 
the  kind  of  feed  that  is  being  used,  and 
more  of  the  details.  Your  kindly  heart 
may  conscnl  to  this,  and  knowing  that  the 
following  statements  will  be  ridiculed 
from  many  quarters,  this  mav  be  taken  as 
a  defence  or  excuse  for  not  giving  the  kind 
of  feed  in  the  first  place. 

I  have  over  and  over  again  proved  the 
new  plan,  and  know  exactly  that  what  I 


say  is  correct.  It  can  be  shown  that  a  flock 
of  fowls  is  very  similar  to  a  machine,  turn 
on  the  steam  and  power  comes.  With  a 
hen,  put  into  her  the  proper  feed  and  eggs 
will  come,  every  time  without  fail — little 
labor,  and  at  a  very  large  profit. 

Having  had  an  experience  of  seven  years 
in  the  feeding  and  management  of  poultry, 
and  seeing  the  effects,  with  the  results,  of 
all  kinds  of  food  now  used,  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  having  a  most  decided  opinion  on 
these  matters. 

I  find  that  there  is  nothing  that  will 
equal  the  exclusive  use  of  meat  and  bone, 
and  very  little  of  anything  else  is  fed. 

I  have  just  had  constructed  a  fine  large 
windmill,  of  about  one-horse  power  in  a 
good  breeze,  This  is  attached  to  the  side 
of  a  cookhouse,  aud  running  power  is  given 
to  a  bone  cutter,  emery  wheel  (for  grind- 
ing the  knives  aud  keeping  them  sharp), 
and  a  large  meat  chopper.  This  is  all  of 
the  machines  that  are  necessary  on  a  large 
poultry  farm.  Once  a  week  a  butcher 
brings  me  all  of  the  cast  off  parts  of  the 
animals  he  kills.  This  is  thrown  into  a 
large  pot,  over  a  furnace,  and  thoroughly 
boiled.  The  meat  is  run  through  the  chop- 
per, drops  into  a  long  trough,  when  with  a 
hoe  it  is  mixed  to  a  dry  crumbly  state, 
dished  into  pans,  and  is  ready  for  "feeding. 
The  bones  are  cut  up  and  mixed  in  the 
same  way  in  the  trough. 

I  have  forty  hens  now  laying.  If  I  want 
twenty-five  or  thirty  eggs  a  day,  for  a  week 
or  more,  to  fill  private  customers'  orders,  I 
give  all  the  meat  they  will  eat  at  four 
o'clock,  and  for  the  next  morning  a  pan  of 
bones,  all  they  will  eat.  The  eggs  come 
just  as  is  wanted.  If  trade  is  a  little  dull, 
and  eggs  piling  up  ahead,  the  hens  are  only 
fed  once  a  day  at  4:00  p.  m. 

To  mix  with  the  meat  and  bone  I  use  a 
combination  grain  called  "  moulie."  It  is 
four  grains  ground  together,  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  peas.  It  is  far  superior,  in  my 
opinion,  than  middlings,  shorts,  bran 
chopped  feed  or  corn  meal.  Experimently, 
I  have  used  all  of  them,  and  their  value  is 
considered  very  low.  Especially  the  latter 
— corn  meal — which  is  but  very  little  better 
than  saw  dust.  The  "old  fogies"  can 
snicker  all  they  like,  as  I  do  not  expect  them 
to  admit  anything  new.  But  I  know  what 
I  know,  and  others  can  try  it  if  they  choose. 
I  have  now  over  200  chicks,  of  all  ages. 
These  get  the  same  feed  as  the  hens,  only 
more  of  it,  fed  every  two  hours.  A  small 
holed  plate  is  used  in  the  chopper  for  the 
chick  feed.  A  quarter  inch  is  about  right. 
For  the  hens  a  half  inch  is  the  proper 
poker. 

The  chicks  get  nothing  but  this  feed 
from  the  word  go.  from  the  shell  to  hen- 
hood.  No  chopped  egg  or  bread  crumbs 
squeezed  out  of  milk  ;  no  soft  feed  or  warm 
mash  iu  the  morning;  no  grit,  sand,  or 
other  bothering  stuff  to  prepare ;  no  dis- 
ease, no  featherless  chicks,  and  very  little 
trouble  indeed  to  raise  them. 

When  I  find  the  hens  getting  broody,  as 
they  do  when  forced  a  little  too  much,  they 
are  put  in  a  house  by  themselves  and  fed 
on  nothing  whatever  for  seven  days,  or, 
until  the  "cluck"  is  all  gone.  Water  is 
given  but  no  food.  Here  is  a  great  saving, 
as  very  few  people  will  believe  that  a  hen 
can  exist  for  seven  days  without  food.  I 
have  kept  them  shut  up  for  rift  en  days, 
and  when  let  out  they  would  fight  every 
hen  in  the  yard  before  eating  anything. 

After  being  shut  up  for  a  week  they  will 
start  to  laying  in  a  week  longer  if  kept  well 
fed  on  meat. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  bought  a  large  cow 
that  had  broken  her  leg,  cost  fifty  cents,  and 
will  last  for  three  weeks.  I  corned  the 
carcass  and  will  cut  up  when  the  wind 
blows,  or  as  is  needed  by  baud.  The  ma- 
chines are  rigged  to  run  by  hand  as  well. 

Wheu  another  improvement  of  leading 
the  water  from  a  tank  in  the  cook  house 
over  the  well  is  made,  which  will  be  fed  by 
a  force  pump,  with  the  windmill  and  the 
water  led  to  each  of  the  houses  by  a  pipe, 
to  which  is  put  a  faucet  over  a  water  dish, 
then  the  labor  of  attending  to  500  fowls 
will  become  a  mere  picnic. 

During  the  summer  the  meat  and  bone 
has  to  be  cooked  and  mixed  twice  a  week, 
but  in  the  fall  and  winter  only  once  a  week 
is  all  that  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  wish  to  revolutionize  the  present 
methods  of  feeding  and  management,  but 
only  to  show  that  about  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  labor  usually  given  to  hens  is  little 
better  than  thrown  away.  The  results  do 
not  pay  for  the  trouble  and  annoyance.. 
For  instance,  the  soft,  warm  mash  in  the 
morning,  or  any  other  tjme  in  the  day,  is  a 
great  big  h.tnibug.  Gentlemen,  you  are 
wasting  away  your  life  in  a  laborious  pull 
for  results.  Try  a  new  plan.  The  results 
will  be  better — a  life  worth  living — as  re- 
gards to  the  raising  of  poultry.  To  those 
who  are  successful  in  the  old  methods,  O. 
K.  These  remarks  are  to  those  who  have 
become  discouraged  at  the  ill  results  of  the 
present  methods  The  writer  has  been 
there  a  lot  of  times,  and  knows  exactly  how 
you  feel. 

I  might  say,  in  concluding,  that  for  grain 
I  use  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas  and  beans, 
about  one  third  each.  This  is  thrown  to 
them  in  the  day  time.  Now  aud  then  a 
handful  also  in  a  scratching  heap.  Some- 
times for  days  they  do  not  get  any,  and 
now  and  then  a  morning  meal  is  given  of 
grain.  As  a  general  thing  they  get  nothing 
in  the  morning  whatever. 

My  flock  commenced  to  moult  in  the 
middle  of  June,  this  year,  and  are  getting 
pretty  well  along  now.  I  do  not  find  any 
difference  in  the  laying  only  that  they  want 


more  food— fully  double  what  is  fed  in  fall 
or  winter.  I  have  hens  that  are  getting 
very  ragged,  that  lay  right  along.  The 
moulting  keeps  the  fat  off  and  actually 
puts  them  in  better  laying  trim. 

From  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds  per 
day,  for  the  forty  hens  now  laying,  of  meat, 
is  about  the  right  thing.  Some  days  they 
get  a  little  less  and  others  more.  Of  bone, 
they  get  all  they  can  eat  every  day.  This  is 
my  feed  and  this  my  management,  from 
which  can  be  shown  better  results  than  any 
me  hod  now  in  use.  Yesterday,  August 
1st,  I  picked  up  twenty-seven  eggs  from 
thirty  hens,  the  other  ten  being  in  the 
broody  house,  and  all  of  them  were  more  or 
less  moulting. 

In  the  above  Mr*  Kinney  makes  his 
method  plain.  While  meat  and  bone  has 
been  recommended  by  us  for  years,  yet  we 
must  give  Mr.  Kinney  the  credit  of  detail- 
ing his  method  of  feeding.  He  gives  the 
how.  He  does  not  allow  the  hens  to  be- 
come over  fat,  as  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
"  starve  them  down,'^  keeping  food  away 
for  a  week,  or  even  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Kinney,  in  the  above,  states  how 
much  to  give,  when  to  give,  and  the  results 
are  expected  in  advance.  As  the  moulting 
hens  also  lay,  he  saves  three  months  of 
lost  time  in  the  year.  Altogether  the 
claims  made  by  Mr.  Kinney  are  broad,  and 
the  results  remarkable,  but  as  he  has  noth- 
ing to  gain  whatever  by  giving  us  his 
method  we  believe  his  statements  correct. 
In  fact,  we  well  understand  how  the  re- 
sults can  be  obtained,  for  we  have  always 
maintained  that  if  eggs  are  desired  the  hens 
must  have  meat  and  bone,  and  must  not  be 
overfat,  but  Mr.  Kinney  has  demonstrated 
that  the  results  can  be  obtained,  and  that 
labor  is  saved  also.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  extending  to  him  our  thanks  for  his 
letter,  which  is  given  in  full,  as  he  wrote  it. 

A  KICK  ONVlGEONS. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Castles,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
comes  out  boldly  in  favor  of  the  pigeons, 
and  holds  us  to  account  for  not  giving 
more  pigeon  literature.  He  says : 

"  I  am  not  a  poultry  keeper,  have  no  in- 
clination to  keep  poultry  "for  profit,  and 
therefore  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  poul- 
try. But,  as  I  am  a  Poultry  Keeper 
subscriber,  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  what  I 
here  say  without  taking  offence.  In  your 
paper  you  ignore  pigeons.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  poultry  paper  can  ignore  any- 
thing that  wears  feathers  (tar  aud  feathers 
excepted),  from  a  canary  bird  to  an  ostrich. 
I  believe  there  is  as  much  money  in 
pigeons,  properly  kept,  as  there  is  in  chick- 
ens or  ducks,  with  no  more  cost,  and  with 
a  great  deal  less  care  and  labor.  And  if 
the  modus  canuot  be  taught  any  other  way, 
I  think  you  or  some  other  enterprising 
citizen  should  start  a  paper  exclusively  on 
pigeons.  Or,  what  would  be  better  still  a 
paper  on  the  feathered  race  in  general." 

In  reply  we  will  state  that  this  is  a  poul- 
try paper  exclusively,  and  we  see  no  con- 
nection, in  any  manner,  between-  poultry 
and  pigeons.  The  eagle,  vulture,  hawk, 
owl,  ostrich,  sparrow,  and  other  birds, 
have  feathers,  but  we  are  not  advocating 
them.  The  sooner  the  poultry  papers  drop 
pigeons,  tailless  cats,  pug  dogs,  warbling 
canaries,  and  pets,  the  sooner  they  will 
make  the  poultry  business  more  respect- 
able. We  are  not  surprised  that  there  is 
no  superintendent  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  World's  Fair,  for  poultrymen 
themselves,  at  their  shows,  take  in  howling 
dogs,  mewing  cats,  and  braying  donkeys, 
which  is  anything  but  creditable. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  pigeon  (not  poultry) 
papers  devoted  entirely  to  pigeons,  such  as 
The  Fancier,  of  Baltimoie,  Md.,  and  we 
are  willing  for  pigeon  papers  to  have  a 
clean  field  for  work,  as  we  do  not  propose 
to  get  into  their  territory. 

The  pigeon  is  a  nuisance  to  poultrymen. 
It  flies  to  other  yards,  steals  grain,  distri- 
butes lice,  scatters  disease,  and  is  about  as 
much  connected  with  poultry  as  a  brass 
door  knob  is  to  the  steering  apparatus  of 
a  Brooklyn  ferry  boat. 


[PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  rind  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  hut  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $150. 
They  weigh  live  pounds. 

Please  note  that  uy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  Scents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Gram 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  MaRazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  |l.iiO  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tht 
Laeies'  Home  Journal  and  THE  POULTKV  KEEPER 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  wnere 
by  each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  years'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid- 
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A  FEW  CONDENSED  HINTS. 

When  your  hens  get  sore  feet,  or  have 
liumblefoot,  it  means  that  your  roosts  are 
loo  high. 

Use  pure  bred  cocks  always.  A  mongrel 
does  not  pay,  and  causes  loss  of  time. 

Feed  sulphur  sparingly,  as  it  will  cause 
rheumatism  or  leg  weakness.  Never  give 
it  in  damp  weather. 

Never  bring  a  hen  from  another  yard  into 
your  own,  or  you  may  introduce"  lice  and 
disease. 

Give  water  to  chicles  so  as  not  to  allow 
them  to  get  their  bodies  wet,  as  dampness 
U  fatal  to  them. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  lard  and  one 
part  of  korosene-oil  will  remove  the  rough, 
•cabby  formation  on  the  legs  of  fowls. 

Always  have  your  nests  removable,  and 
kerosene  the  roosts  (under  the  upper  sides) 
unce  a  -week. 

Elating  for  the  showroom  and  mating  to 
produce  show-birds  from  prize  winners  arc 
different. 


AN  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  HOUSE. 

The  illustration  shows  an  incubator 
house  (at  the  left)  in  which  incubators  are 
operated,  and  in  which  a  stove  for  heating 
water  is  arranged,  from  which,  if  preferred, 
pipes  may  extend  to  the  brooder-rooms  for 
warming  the  brooders .  The  brooder-rooms 
are  in  the  shape  of  the  shed  portion,  with 
large  windows  in  front  and  small  covered 
runs  extending  out  beyond  the  windows 
and  below  them,  glass  being  used  to  pro- 
tect against  cold  and  to  admit  warmth  and 
light.  A  large  yard  is  also  attached.  The- 
building  at  the  right  may  be  used  as  a  feed 
and  store  house,  or  for  occupancy  bv  the  at 
tendant.  The  buildings  may  be  of  any  pre- 
ferred size. 


HOW  MUCH  FEED  FOR  A  FLOCK. 

How  much  feed  for  a  flock  is  one  of  the 
natural  inquiries  from  those  who  are  inex- 
perenced,  and,  as  the  N.  H.  Mirror  states, 


never  secure  uniformity.  There  may  be  a 
difference  in  some  respects  between  hens  of 
the  same  breed,  but  it  is  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  variation  when  the  flock  is 
composed  of  common  hens,  and  which  are 
large,  small,  and  of  all  shapes  and  colors, 
no  two  of  them  being  alike. 

The  fact  that  somehens  consume  so  much 
more  than  others  is  not  favorable  to  feeding 
from  troughs,  as  it  is  better  to  scatter  food 
over  a  wide  space  and  compel  the  hens  to 
hunt  for  the  grain.  In  this  manner  those 
that  eat  but  little  take  their  share  and  leave 
the  others  to  continue  at  work.  If  fed  from 
troughs  the  greedy  hens  will  rob  the  timid 
ones.  Laying  hens  should  also  be  separ- 
ated from  the  non- layers,  and  chicks  should 
not  be  fed  with  the  adults.  To  attempt  to 
estimate  the  amount  to  feed  is  of  no  conse- 


making  five  cents,  with  the  time  and  labor 
of  writing,  which  is  worth  something.  And 
then  we  had  to  write,  and  also  provide  the 
materials.  After  all  that  was  done  he  had 
received  but  a  mite  of  the  information  that 
appeared  in  each  issue. 

We  admit  that  during  hard  times  even 
fifty  cents  is  often  difficult  to  procure.  We 
have  experienced  that  hardship  ourselves  in 
times  gone  by.  But  the  gentleman  can  get 
the  paper  six  months  for  twenty-five  cents, 
or  from  the  news  stands  each  month  for  five 
cents. 

Hundreds  have  ventured  into  poultry, 
spent  dollars,  and  yet  failed  because  they 
attempted  to  save  fifty  cents  (not  as  much 
as  five  cents  a  month  or  a  cent  a  week)  on 
a  poultry  paper.  They  could  not  afford  it 
— could  not  afford  one  cent  a  week.  Yet 


the  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  Experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  with  grain  show 
that  while  some  hens  will  thrive  and  give 
good  results  on  four  ounces  of  grain  per 
day,  other  hens  require  eight  ounces, 
although  each  hen  was  allowed  all  of  the 
food  that  she  could  consume.  At  four 
ounces  per  lien  for  each  day  in  the  year  the 
grain  would  amount  to  a  fraction  over 
ninety-one  pounds  per  year,  or  about  six 
and  one-half  pecks.  This  estimate  is  for 
grain  only,  which  of  course  is  an  imperfect 
food,  but  it  represents  the  total  amount  for 
the  year,  based  upon  the  experiment  made 
for  a  sufficient  period  as  a  test,  while  the 
test  demanded  that  the  hens  be  fed  as  much 
as  they  would  consume,  which  is  not  the 
course  pursued  by  poultrymen. 

If  some  of  the  hens  ate  eight  ounces  dailv 
without  giving  any  advantage  correspond- 
ingly to  the  owner,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
such  hens  arc  not  as  profitable  as  the  others, 
and  it  is  to  the  matter  of  the  consumption 
of  food  that  the  farmer  should  give  some 
attention.  He  cannot  do  so  as  long  as  he 
feeds  his  hens  together,  without  first  know- 
ing their  peculiarities  and  characteristics, 
and  unless  he  uses  pure  breeds  he  will 


AN  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  HOUSE. 

quence.  A  variety  should  be  allowed,  and 
as  some  hens  will  have  a  preference  for  cer- 
tain articles  all  will  be  satisfied,  as  the  food 
not  relished  by  one  hen  may  be  accepted  by 
another.  When  grain  alone  is  fed  it  is  the 
most  expensive  of  foods. 


HE  CAN'T  AFFORD  IT. 

A  gentleman  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  wro  e 
us  a  four-page  letter,  asking  us  which  breed 
is  best  for  his  climate,  and  desired  other 
advise  which  would  be  beneficial  to  him. 
Wnat  we  noticed  particularly  was  this, 
which  he  wrote  also. 

"I  would  like  to  subscribe  for  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  but  times  are  so  hard  that  I 
cannot  afford  it." 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  above.  The 
writer  was  honest.  But  if  he  is  interested 
in  poultry  he  can  afford  to  pay  fifty  cents 
for  a  whole  year's  subscription.  In  fact,  he 
cannot  afford  to  do  without  it,  as  one  single 
number  may  be  his  fortune.  It  would  pay 
him  to  lop  off  fifty  cents  anywhere  but  on 
the  paper.  It  is  plain  that  in  simply  ask- 
ing us  the  questions  he  spent  two  cents  for 
postage,  and  another  cent  for  envelope  and 
paper,  and  the  two  cents  return  postage 


they  will  sit  down  and  write  four  pages  to 
ask  questions  that  are  answered,  over  and 
over  again,  in  every  issue. 

Whatever  you  do  stick  to  your  paper. 
One  article,  just  fitting  your  case,  may  be 
worth  a  thousand  dollars  to  you. 

FATTENING  THE  TURKEYS. 

The  turkey  will  not  fatten  if  closely  con 
fined  in  a  coop.  For  a  few  days  it  may 
gain  in  flesh,  but  after  that  length  of  time  it 
will  lose  in  weight,  no  matter  how  well  fed, 
as  it  will  worry  and  fret  for  liberty.  The 
proper  way  to  fatten  the  turkeys  is  to  be- 
gin about  a  month  before  the  time  fixed  for 
marketing  them,  and  feed  them  early  in  the 
morning  and  also  when  they  come  up  at 
night.  In  the  morning  give  them  all  the 
wheat  they  will  eat,  and  at  night  give  corn. 
Give  them  full  liberty  on  the  fields. 


BAKERS  REFUSE. 

Stale  bread,  crackers,  cakes  and  such 
may  sometimes  be  procured  at  but  little 
outlay,  and  may  be  safely  utilized  for 
fowls,  chicks  or  ducklings.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  feed  the  refuse  exclusively,  how- 
ever, as  a  variety  of  food  is  important, 
but  it  may  be  used  in  place  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  with  advantage,  compared 
with  its  cost. 
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Hens  Will  Lay  More  Eggs  With- 
out the  Presence  of  Males— 
Feather  Pulling  —  Daily 
Food— Mr.  Wheeler's 
Experiments. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
uas  completed  another  valuable  experi- 
ment, thus  adding  more  to  the  light  he  has 
given  in  the  past.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  one  of 
the  most  careful  and  industrious  of  experi- 
menters and  his  work  is  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  poultrymen.  We  give  only 
a  condensed  table.of  the  many,  to  show  how 
much  food  he  gave  daily  to  one  lot  of  ten 
hens.  Also,  we  present  what  he  states  in 
regard  to  feather  pulling.  The  bulletin 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Wheeler  will  enlighten 
others,  and  we  are  pleased  to  notice  that 
his  experiments  confirm  our  own.  No 
males  are  required  with  laying  hens  unless 
the  eggs  are  desired  for  hatching  purposes. 
But  here  is  the  bulletin  from  Mr.  Wheeler: 

NO  MALES. 

Although  among  experienced  poultry- 
men  hardly  any  recommendation  seems  to 
be  more  generally  accepted  than  that  of 
keeping  no  male  birds  except  in  the  breed- 
ing pens,  the  question  is  very  often  ask.d 
whether  hens  will  lay  well  when  kept 
away  from  males.  Occasional  letters  from 
men",  who  have  kept  and  raised  fowls  for 
many  years,  calling  attention  with  some 
surprise  to  the  fact  that  pens  of  hens  with- 
out a  cock  had  laid  as  well  as  those  with 
one,  show  also  that  there  is  considerable  be- 
lief in  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  male  bird 
with  laying  hens.  It  is  common  to  find, 
even  where  but  few  hens  are  confined  in 
small  yards  and  no  eggs  used  for  hatching, 
one  or  more  cocks,  and  some  owners  have 
expressed  their  great  annoyance  at  the 
crowing  of  a  cock  kept  with  hens  near  the 
dwelling  but  which  was  endured  for  the 
sake  of  having  fresh  eggs. 

THE  PENS  AND  ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  information  in 
regard  to  this  question  of  the  relative  egg 
production  of  hens  kept  without  and  with 
male  birds  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  give 
in  bulletin  form  some  results  obtained  in 
feeding  four  pens  of  laying  pullets  during 
eight  and  nine  months.  The  pens  for  con- 
venience were  numbered  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  Pen 
}  contaired  during  most  of  the  time  seven 
pullets  and  a  cockerel,  and  pen  7,  most  of 
the  time,  eight  pullets  wilhout  a  male. 
Pens  6  and  8  each  contained  eight  pullets 
part  of  the  time  ar.d  ten  pullets  most  of 
the  time  and  with  pen  6  a  cockerel  was  also 
kept.  The  pullets  in  pens  5  and  7  were 
Indian  Game — Buff  Cochin  cross  and  in 
pens  6  and  8  were  Bl  ck  Minorcas  and  Light 
Brahmas.  The  Light  Brahmas  and  the 
pullets  of  Indian  Game — B.  Cochin  cross 
were  selected  from  a  lot  of  chicks  hatched 
and  grown  to  supply  cockerels  for  caponiz- 
ing.  The  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas 
were  from  high  grade  stock  so  far  as 
"standard"  requirements  are  concerned 
but  were  not  very  good  layers.  The  egg 
yields, however,are  only  comparable  among 
these  four  pens  of  fowls  which  were  in  the 
same  house  and  received  similar  rations  and 
treatment.  The  somewhat  close  confine- 
ment necessary  in  any  trial  where  a  careful 
account  of  the  food  is  kept  of  course  always 
makes  the  conditions  more  or  less  unfavora- 
ble for  the  largest  egg  production.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  force  laying  and  broody 
fowls  were  allowed  to  sit  at  will,  there 
being  plenty  of  nest  boxes  in  eacli  pen. 
About  the  same  number  became  broody  in 
pens  having  male  birds  as  in  those  without. 
Some  from  pens  5  and  7  were  removed  long 
enough  to  hatch  eggs  but  were  fed  while 
out  of  the  pen  the  same  as  those  remaining, 
and  were  returned  to  the  same  pens  from 
which  they  were  taken. 

All  these  pullets  were  separated  from 
all  male  birds  when  immature  and  some 
months  before  any  began  laying.  Those  in 
pens  7  and  8  were  kept  away  from  males 
thereafter  and  during  the  time  for  which 
these  records  are  given.  Male  birds  were 
put  with  the  pullets  of  pens  5  and  6  nearly 
two  months  before  any  of  them  began  lay- 
ing. The  pullets  in  pens  5  and  7  were  from 
the  same  lot  of  chicks  and  were  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of 
selection  for  this  trial.  Those  in  pen  G  were 
also  from  the  same  lot  of  chicks  as  those  in 
pen  8  and  had  been  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  pullets  in  pen  7  began 
laying  about  a  month  earlier  than  any  in 
pen  5  and  some  of  those  in  pen  8  from  one 
to  two  months  sooner  than  an  r  in  pen  6. 
The  records  given  in  accompanying  tables 
include  the  larger  part  of  the  laying  season 
and  show  whut  differences  there  were  in 
results. 

THE  PULLETS  LAYED  RIGHT  ON. 

The  pullets  in  pen  7  laid  about  22  per 
cent,  more  eggs  than  those  in  pen  5  (34 
per  cent,  more  per  fowl,  cockerel  in  pen  5 
counted)  and  although  the  consumption  of 
food  was  somewhat  greater  per  fowl  for 
pen  7  the  cost  of  eggs  produced  was  nearly 
30  per  cent,  less  than  for  pen  5.  During 
the  first  three  months  for  which  records 
are  given  pen  No.  8  also  produced  32  per 


cent,  more  eggs  per  fowl  than  pen  No.  6. 
After  this  the  yield  fell  below  that  for  pen 
6,  owing  doubtless  to  the  confirmed  habit  of 
feather-eating  which  tiad  been  purposely 
allowed  to  develop  unchecked  in  pen  8  (rei- 
irence  to  this  will  be  found  later).  The 
total  yield  for  the  eight  months,  however, 
was  about  the  same,  calculated  to  the  aver- 
age per  fowl,  for  pens  6  and  8,  slightly  in 
favor  of  pen  8.  The  consumption  of  food 
was  enough  greater  in  pen  8  to  make  the 
cost  of  eggs  produced  slightly  exceed  that 
for  pen  6. 

HOW  THE  LOTS  WERE  FED. 

These  fowls  were  fed  mixed  grain,  wheat, 
fresh  bone,  corn-silage  and  alfalfa  forage. 
Oyster  shells  were  kept  in  the  pens  and  a 
box  of  dust.  Coal  ashes  were  in  the  yards 
and  fresh  water  at  all  times  available. 
The  mixed  grain  until  June  16th  consisted 
of  two  parts  corn  meal,  two  parts  ground 
oats,  one  part  wheat  middlings,  one  part 
linseed  meal  (old  process).  After  June  .6th 
the  mixed  grain  was  composed  of  one  part 
each  of  corn  meal.linseed  meal  (old  process) 
wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats, 
cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal  and  crude 
gluten  (high  grade).  To  every  twenty 
pounds  of  this  mixed  grain,  one  ounce  of 
salt  was  added  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Thu 
was  a  very  highly  nitrogenous  mixture  and 
was  fed  so  soon  as  warm  weather  began, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  might  assist 
rapid  and  early  molting,  which  it  probably 
did,  as  most  of  the  fowls  had  new  feathers 
by  September.  The  average  per  cent,  of 
moisture  for  each  food  was  mixture  No.  1, 
12.  9  per  cent.,  No.  2,  10.5  per  cent.,  wheat 
12.0  per  cent.,  corn  silage  70.0  per  cent., 
alfalfa  forage  78.2  per  cent.,  and  fresh  cut 
bone  29.7  per  cent,  up  to  March  24th — 40.3 
per  cent.  March  to  <yuly,  and  32. 6  per  cent, 
after  July. 

THE  FOOD  PER  DAT. 

Although  there  was  a  variation  at  all 
times,  the  following  gives  some  light  on 
what  each  hen  was  allowed  daily. 

Total  food  per  day,  3.65  oz. 

Total  mixed  grain,  1.17  oz. 

Total  wheat,  2.11  oz. 

Total  fresh  bone,  .25  oz. 

Green  food,  .50  oz. 

Total  weight  of  eggs,  7.23  oz. 

Total  number  of  eggs,  3.57 

The  figures  show  percentages.  Hence, 
.25  oz.  bone  means  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
and  .50  of  green  food  is  half  an  ounce,  while 
3.65  ounces  of  total  food  eaten  means  three 
ounces  and  sixty-five  one  hundredths  of  an 
ounce.  We  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of 
some  who  may  not  understand.  The  above, 
however,  is  not  exact,  as  food  varied  for 
each  lot  of  hens. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  FEATHER-EATING. 

During  the  winter  the  vice  or  habit  of 
"  feather  eating  "  made  its  appearance  in 
Pen  No.  8,  and  at  first  only  one  or  two  of 
the  fowls  were  inclined  to  this.  As  the 
ration  at  the  time  was  such  as  has  not  ap- 
peared to  be  unfavorable  to  other  fowls, 
and  contained  an  average  of  one-fourth 
ounce  of  fresh  cut  bone  and  meat  per  day 
per  fowl,  the  habit  was  allowed  to  develop 
and  no  attempt  was  made  for  some  time  to 
check  its  spread,  until,  after  a  few  weeks, 
every  fowl  in  the  pen  had  acquired  the 
habit  or  was  suffering  very  conspicuously 
from  it.  After  this  habit  had  been  very 
seriously  prevalent  for  some  weeks  vaseline 
or  lard  (sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other),  in  which  had  been  mixed  powdered 
aloes,  was  applied  to  the  old  feathers  near 
the  spots  which  had  been  picked  bare  and 
on  the  new  feathers  which  appeared,  After 
continuing  this  treatment  for  some  time 
the  habit  apparently  disappeared,  so  that 
the  birds  weie  enabled  to  grow  a  full  coat 
of  new  feathers.  No  change  of  any  conse- 
quence was  made  in  the  food,  etc.,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  habit  was  probably  due 
to  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  aloes.  (An 
extract  of  aloes  would  probably  be  better 
where  grease  on  the  feathers  is  objection- 
able.) The  means  taken  to  discourage  this 
habit  necessitated  frequent  handling  of  the 
fowls  and  would  not  pay  with  ordinary 
stock.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  kill 
the  birds  first  affected. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  JJiat  a  ration 
especially  deficient  in  some  constituent  is 
always  the  cause  of  this  trouble,  for  in  this 
case  four  pens  of  fowls  were  fed  alike  and 
the  habit  developed  in  only  one,  and  was 
afterward  suppressed  in  this  pen  without 
any  radical  change  in  the  food.  The  habit 
appeared,  developed  and  had  begun  to  dis- 
appear during  the  few  months  in  which 
almost  no  change  was  made  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ration.  During  this  time  quite 
a  liberal  amount  of  fresh  cut  bone,  contain- 
ing considerable  lean  meat,  was  fed.  Before 
this  even  a  larger  proportion  of  fresh  bone 
had  been  fed. 

The  most  apparent  cause  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  habit  was  idleness,  to  some  ex- 
tent consequent  upon  the  necessary  con- 
finement of  the  fowls,  although  they  all 
spent  a  fair  portion  of  time  scratching  for 
their  grain  in  the  straw  which  covered  the 
iloor  of  the  pen.  This  habit,  however, 
which  may  sometimes  be  a  "  symptom"  of 
disease,  is  more  often,  perhaps,  induced  by 
improper  food,  lack  of  animal  food,  or  lack 
of  variety  in  the  ration.  A  pen  of  laying 
hens,  fed  at  this  station  about  two  months 
almost  exclusively  upon  Indian  corn  and 
cornmeal,  picked  not  only  the  feathers  but 
the  flesh  from  each  other  so  that  two  were 
killed.  This  same  trouble  has  been  seen 
elsewhere  when  birds  were  closely  confined 
with  little  chance  or  inducement  for  exer- 
cise and  no  change  in  food.  A  pen  of  young 
Capons  and  "  Slips"  were  fed  for  about  two 


months  exclusively  on  corn  and  cornmeal 
(plenty  of  fresh  water  being  at  all  times 
available),  and  they  picked  nearly  all  the 
small  feathers  from  each  other.  An  entirely 
similar  pen,  fed  at  the  same  time  a  mixed 
grain  rarion  , continued  in  perfect  plumage. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

A  pen  of  pullets  kept  without  a  male 
produced  eggs  at  about  30  per  cent,  less  cost 
than  an  exactly  similar  pen  with  which  a 
cockerel  was  kept. 

Another  pen  without  a  mile  gave  during 
the  first  three  months  about  the  same  pro- 
portionate excess  of  product  over  an  ex- 
actly similar  pen  with  which  a  cockerel  was 
kept.  After  the  development  of  the  feather 
eating  habit  the  egg  product  diminished, 
but  during  eight  months  the  total  eggyields 
for  each  pen  were  very  nearly  alike. 

In  each  of  the  two  pens  without  male 
birds  some  pullets  had  begun  to  lay  from 
one  to  two  months  earlier  than  any  in  the 
corresponding  pens  in  which  male  birds 
were  kept. 

While  "  feather  eating  "  usually  appears 
after  feeding  for  any  length  of  time  an  un- 
varied ration  deficient  in  some  constituents, 
in^re  especially  nitrogenous  matter,  the 
habit  has  developed  from  idleness  or  some 
unknown  cause  among  fowls  having  a 
ration  which  gave  satisfactory  results  with 
other  similar  pens  of  fowls  fed  at  the  same 
time. 

While  the  habit  of  feather-eating  can  be 
cured  sometimes  by  a  needed  change  of  food 
and  sometimes  by  methods  similar  to  that 
mentioned  in  this  bulletin.no  method  which 
necessitates  frequent  handling  of  fowls  will 
be  an  economical  one  with  ordinary  stock. 
The  vice  is  very  uncommon  among  fowls 
that  have  exercise  and  a  variety  of  food, 
and  it  is  most  economical  to  prevent  its  ap- 
pearance by  careful  feeding,  but  as  the 
spread  is  rapid  even  under  a  ration  which 
does  not  ordinarily  seem  to  encourage  its 
development  the  vice  should  be  stamped 
out  by  the  death  or  removal  of  the  first 
offender. 

We  believe  that  the  above  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  each  and  all  readers,  as  the  infor- 
mation is  derived  'rom  practical  experi- 
ments undertaken  with  the  object  of  mak- 
ing discovery. 


SMALL  GAINS  AND  PROFITS. 

The  fowls  are  small  compared  with  the 
animals,  but  they  gain  proportionately  in 
weight  and  pay  for  the  food  consumed.  If 
a  fowl  weighing  six  pounds  makes  a  gain  of 
one  pound  it  is  exactly  proportionate  to 
the  gain  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  a  steer 
that  may  increase  in  weight  from  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  pounds,  and  a  steer 
will  require  more  room  than  will  one  hun- 
dred fowls.  By  the  use  of  a  pure-bred  male 
in  a  flock  of  common  hens  the  farmer  may 
add  an  additional  pound  in  weight  to  all 
poultry  hatched  from  the  cross.  If  he  has 
one  hundred  of  such  birds  he  has  gained 
one  hundred  pounds  by  improvement.  It 
is  more  important  to  improve  the  poultry 
than  the  animals,  especially  when  the  flock 
is  large,  as  a  gain  of  two  esrgs  only  per 
month,  or  even  only  a  half  pound  of  weight 
in  the  carcass,  may  amount  in  value  to  a 
large  sum  in  a  year.  To  show  what  can  be 
done  by  the  use  of  pure-bred  males  we  se- 
lected two  medium-sized  common  hens, 
full  sisters,  and  mated  one  of  them  with  a 
Plymouth  Rock  male  and  the  other  with  a 
scrub  male,  hatching  eggs  from  both  hens 
for  comparison,  selecting  the  cocktrels  (six 
of  each)  for  experiment.  When  they  were 
six  months  old  they  were  weighed.  The 
half-bred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerels  aver- 
aged nine  and  one-fourth  pounds  each,  and 
the  others  seven  and  one  eighth  pounds. 
Both  lots  were  fed  alike  (all  being  to- 
gether), and  were  fed  very  heavily  in  order 
to  force  them  in  growth.  There  was  over 
two  pounds  difference  in  weight,  or  twenty- 
five  cents  gain,  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound.  Had  we  raised  two  hundred  of 
the  cross-bred  chickens  there  would  have 
been  a  gain  of  §50  by  using  the  pure-bred 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  yet  he  did  not  cost  but 
$2.  The  pullets  from  the  cross  were  also 
larger  than  the  others,  and  were  much  bet- 
ter egg  producers.  Gains  from  poultry 
may  appear  small,  but  they  are  really  large 
when  we  take  the  percentage  of  gain  into 
consideration. 


THE  FAMILY  HOME  MARKET. 

If  the  markets  are  dull  and  prices  low, 
the  cheapest  place  to  sell  is  at  home.  It 
pays  to  raise  chickens  for  the  family  table. 
When  poultry  and  eggs  are  consumed  at 
home  there  are  no  transportation  expenses, 
no  coops  for  shipping  required,  no  hauling 
to  the  depot,  and  no  commissions  to  pay 
for  selling.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  far- 
mer should  pay  fifteen  cents,  or  more,  for 
beef  and  sell  his  poultry  for  less,  nor 


should  he  be  content  with  pork  and  pota- 
toes when  he  can  have  poultry  on  his  table. 

Poultry  on  the  farmer's  table  is  more 
wholesome,  and  a  greater  luxury,  than  the 
poultry  on  the  tables  of  the  consumers  in 
the  cities,  as  the  supp  y  sent  to  the  city 
markets  is  not  always  of  the  best  quality, 
much  being  consumed  that  is  very  inferior. 
The  farmer  can  select  the  choicest  and  best 
for  his  use,  and  can  have  it  in  a  fresh  and 
wholesome  condition. 

The  home  market  is  the  best  and  most 
important.  The  farmer  should  sell  only 
the  surplus,  and  not  allow  any  poultry  or 
eggs  to  be  sent  to  the  cities  until  after  his 
own  wants  are  supplied.  It  will  be  a  sav- 
ing in  some  other  direction  when  poultry  is 
used,  and  the  family  will  enjoy  the  gather- 
ing around  the  table  when  the  diet  is  more 
varied.  , 

It  is  not  advisable  to  overlook  high 
prices.  The  farmer  is  wise  to  sell  his 
poultry  when  he  can  get  good  prices.  It  is 
not  prope:-,  however,  for  a  farmer  to  sell  at 
a  sacrifice  when  he  can  find  a  market  on  his 
own  table.  The  home  market  is  always 
the  remedy  for  low  prices.  When  there  are 
one  or  two  fat  hens  that  do  not  lay,  it  will 
not  pay  to  ship  them,  but  it  pays  to  eat 
them,  and  save  the  cost  of  their  food. 
Young  fowls  that  will  not  mature  in  time 
to  lay  before  winter,  and  which  take  up 
room  that  the  laying  hens  should  have,  will 
do  more  service  if  used  on  the  table  than  if 
retained.  The  surplus  should  be  reduced 
before  winter,  in  order  to  save  expenses. 


T1!E  BREEDS  TO  SELECT. 

As  the  spring  is  the  time  for  buying  eggs 
of  the  pure  breeds,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the 
new  readers  and  to  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  breeds.  First,  have  some 
object  in  view.  If  you  prefer  a  breed  that 
lays  a  great  many  eggs,  do  not  expect  to  get 
good  table  qualities  in  the  breed  at  the  same 
time.  If  you  desire  a  choice  table  fowl,  do 
not  expect  great  layers  among  such. 

If  you  have  no  range,  and  are  compelled 
to  keep  your  birds  in  confinement,  you 
should  select  breeds  that  are  contented  in 
confinement,  and  which  cannot  fly  over  a 
fence,  as  the  Brahmas  and  Cochin?.  But 
do  not  t>verfeed  them,  but  make  them 
scratch  and  work  in  litter  for  all  they  re- 
ceive. 

The  non-sitting  breeds  lay  eggs  that  are 
pure  white  in  color.  They  do  not  sit  unless 
made  excessively  fat  by  high  feeding. 
The}'  can  fly  over  a  fence,  and  thrive  best 
on  a  range.  Tjeyarethe  Leghorns,  Ham- 
burgs,  Houdans.  Bl  ick  Spanish,  Minorcas, 
Polish  and  a  few  othe.s.  The  Minorcas 
and  Houdaus  are  larger  than  the  others, 
and  the  latter  is  also  a  fine  table  fowl,  but 
the  hens  do  not  lay  heavily  in  winter. 

The  Dorkings,  Indian  Games  and  the  Pit 
Games  are  the  best  breeds  for  the  table,  but 
the  chicks  are  tender.  The  hens  are  fair 
layers,  but  do  not  equal  some  other  breeds. 

For  hardiness,  market  and  what  may  be 
termed  "  general  purposes,"  the  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  considered  equal  to  any.  The  two  lat- 
ter  do  well  on  the  range  (and  in  fact,  all 
breeds  do  best  on  the  range),  but  they  also 
endure  confinement.  They  are  not  the  best 
laying  breeds,  nor  the  best  fowls  for  the 
table,  but  they  will  probably  give  as  large 
a  profit  as  any  other  breeds  when  poultry, 
eggs  and  broilers  are  produced. 


POULTRY  AS  INSECT  DESTROYERS. 

The  hens,  geese,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
guineas  perform  more  service  in  the  de- 
struction of  insects  than  may  be  supposed. 
Not  only  are  the  insects  sought  on  every 
spot  whore  they  may  be  bidden,  but  ihey 
a^e  scratched  in  out  of  the  ground,  and 
brought  to  the  surface.  The  guinea  and 
turkey  are  destroyers  of  the  insects  that 
iufest  the  fields,  and  a  few  moments  obser- 
vation will  convince  the  farmer  that  they 
are  valuable  aids  to  him.  The  distended 
crop  of  a  fowl  will  contain  half  a  pint  of  the 
substances  eaten,  and  in  many  cases  a  large 
proportion  is  of  insects.  The  crop  is  filled 
several  times  during  the  day,  and  if  we  give 
credit  to  a  large  flock  it  will  be  noticed  that 
many  bushels  are  consumed  in  a  week.  All 
classes  of  poultry  prefer  insects  to  other 
foods. 
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MOVABLE  ROOSTS. 

While  the  designs  of  movable  roosts  il- 
lustrated in  this  issue  may  not  be  service- 
able to  some,  yet  they  may  convey  "an 
idea"  to  those  who  have  only  a  small  flock, 
with  limited  space  in  the  poultry-house. 
With  one  exception,  they  are  movable,  so 
as  not  only  to  be  placed  at  any  point  in  the 
poultry-house,  but  to  allow  of  carrying 
them  outside  to  be  cleaned. 

The  "elevated  roost"  (Fig.  1)  is  ar- 
ranged with  a  high  and  low  bar,  the  hitter 


l  it.  I  nte<l  Kooal. 

to  accommodate  such  heavy  hens  as  the 
Brahmas,  which  cannot  fly.  A  bar  may 
also  be  placed  in  the  middle,  between  the 
upper  and  lower  ones,  if  preferred. 

The  "  post  roost  "  (Fig.  2)  is  intended  for 
sucq  breeds  as  Leghorns.  The  post  may 
be  high  or  low,  according  to  preference,  and 
only  one  of  the  cross-pieces  may  be  used,  if 
desired,  according  to  the  size  of  the  flock. 

The  "  barrel  roost"  (Fig.  3)  is  siniplv  a 
square  frame  nailed  to  the  top  of  a  barrel, 
and  is  suitable  for  the  little  bantams.  As 
they  will  naturally  face  outwards,  the  barrel 
will  serve  admirably  as  a  receptacle  for  the 
droppings,  both  from  the  fowls  and  also 
from  the  sweepings  of  the  floor. 

The  "flat  roost "  (Fig.  4)  is  intended  to 
show  not  only  a  low  roost  (which  is  to  be 
preferred  for  large  fowls),  but  the  dotted 
lines  indicate  that  the  roost  (B)  may  be 
raised  during  the  day,  occupying  an  up- 
right position  against  the  wall  of  the  house 
(A),  to  be  lowered  at  night  to  the  floor. 

The  "  coop  roost "  (Fig.  5)  is  in  the  form 
of  an  open  coop,  being  simply  a  movable 
frame,  the  hens  occupying  the  top,  or  util- 
izing the  lower  rails  on  each  side  also,  if 
the  flock  is  large.  For  a  small  flock  the 
middle  rails  may  be  omitted. 

The  designs  are  intended  as  cheap  con- 
trivances to  save  space  in  the  poultry 
house,  as  the  roosts  may  be  removed  in  tin 
morning  and  replaced  at  night.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  each  reader  may  im- 
prove them  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his 
poultry  house. 


THE  POULTRY  AT  FAIRS. 

As  the  fall  fairs  will  soon  begin,  it  is  not 
improper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  poultry  department  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  being  visited  by  men,  women 


T%g.  2.-Po»t  Root'. 

and  children,  and  as  a  large  number  of 
those  living  in  the  suburbs  of  cities  are  in- 
terested in  poultry,  it  is  always  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a  large  display.  It  has  been 
the  rule  to  place  fowls,  rabbits,  pigeons 
and  pets  of  all  kinds  in  the  same  building, 
a  method  that  does  not  show  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  poultry  industry  that  it  de- 
serves, for  the  pure-bred  fowls  are  not 
pets,  any  more  than  are  cattle,  as  they  re- 
present a  special  class  of  stock. 

While  desiring  to  encourage  high  premi- 
ums on  all  crops,  and  especially  to  selected 


specimens  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  yet  the 
offer  of  $5  for  the  best  head  of  cabbage  or 
the  best  bushel  of  potatoes,  and  §2  for  the 
best  pair  of  fowls,  is  not  very  encouraging 
to  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  poultry,  as  the 
cabbage  may  be  easily  boxed  and  Shipped 
to  the  fair  at  a  small  cost  for  expressage, 
while  the  breeder  of  pure-bred  fowls  must 
provide  an  attractive  coop  and  also  pay 
double  express  rates,  the  expenses  of 
reaching  the  fairs  sometimes  being  greater 
for  a  single  pair  of  pure-bred  fowls  than 
the  value  of  the  premium  offered, 
which  must  be  won  under  compe 
tition.  It  is  more  trou- 
blesome to  ship  live 
stock  of  any  kind  than 
to  ship  specimens  of 
produce,  and  the  ex- 
press rates  are  always 
"double  rates  for  fancy  ' 
fowls." 

A   consideration  of 
t'.ie  facts  by  fair  man-, 
agers  will  show  tba! , 
Snathe  breeders  of  pou'.-' 
tf  try  cannot  afford  to  ex-  ^ 

liibit  at  some  fairs,  |  _ 
owing  to  the  expense  being  greater  than  the 
awards,  and  any  encouragement  given  the 
poultry  department  will  no  doubt  lead  to 
satisfactory  results,  not  only  to  the  ex- 
hibitors, but  also  to  the  fair  managers,  as 
the  public  will  appreciate  large  displays. 


to  try  and  save  all  of  the  chicks  that  are 
hatched?  We  believe  it  is  profitable  not 
only  to  afford  harboring  places  against  the 
hawk,  but  also  shelter  against  the  rains, and 
to  see  that  the  chicks  are  safe  in  their  quar- 
ters at  night.  It  is  cheaper  to  raise  fifty 
chicks  from  seventy-live  eggs  than  to  allow 
four  hundred  eggs  to  lie  wasted  for  in- 
cubation, only  to  send  one  hundred  chicks 
to  market.  A  live  chick  is  worth  two  eggs, 
and  should  be  saved. 


ABOUT  FEEDING  CHICKS. 

When  feeding  the  chicks,  always  keep  in 
view  two  essential   points — growth  and 


A  LOSS  SUSTAINED  BY  ALL. 

The  heaviest  loss  is  with  the  chicks  be- 
fore they  reach  the  age  of  three  months, 
and  the  experience  of  nearly  all  of  our 
readers  may  be  express  xl  in  the  words  of  a 
lady  subscriber,  who  writes  us  as  follows  : 


•'■■BP'  f      :  ■:iii|i>!:!» 

Wlliiill  W  "*  af'*'* 
Fie  *.—  Barrel  Roost. 
"  I  have  raised  chickens  for  fifteen  yean, 
using  hens  to  hatch  them,  and  while  I 
usually  succeed  in  securing  four  or  five 
hundred  chicks  every  year,  I  seldom  raise 
over  one  hundred  of  them.  They  have  free 
range.  I  now  wish  to  use  incubators  and 
brooders." 

When  we  consider  that  not  one  chick  in 
four  that  are  hatched 
goes  to  market,  it 
shows  a  loss  of  some- 
thing else  than  chicks 
for  it  takes  at  least 
four  eggs  to  produce 
four  chicks,  and  the 
loss  of  the  time  of  the 
hens  is  an  item  also. 
The  loss  in  summer 
is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  loss  that 
occurs  after  the  warm 
season  has  passed, 
and  when  the  nights 
begin  to  become  cold. 
It  is  not  the  exposure 
during  the  day  that 
causes  the  loss  so 
much  as  the  cold  at 
night. 

How  is  it  that  the 
farmer  loses  three 
chicks  out  of  every 
four   that   his  hens 

hatch?  It  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  his 
not  giving  them  proper  attention.  He 
leaves  such  work  to  his  wife,  while  she  is 
too  busy  inside  the  house  to  know  what  is 
occurring  to  the  chicks  on  the  range.  The 
rats  and  hawks  gel  a  large  share,  but  the 
greater  number  arc  eaten  by  the  family 
cat,  and  by  the  very  cat  that  cats  out  of  the 
same  dish  with  them.  She  knows  enough 
not  to  touch  a  chick  until  night  arrives, 
and  she  then  becomes  a  beast  of  prey,  as 
she  really  is. 
AVillitnotbe  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer 
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warmth.  Unless  the  chicks  grow  rapidly, 
they  will  not  give  as  large  a  profit  as  they 
should.  To  make  them  grow,  the  food 
should  be  composed  of  the  elements  that 
produce  bone  and  flesh.  As  all  food  con- 
tains heat-producing  elements,  they  will 
seldom  be  lacking  if  a  variety  *of  food  is 
given. 

Lean  meat  is  nitrogenous.  If  a  piece  is 
cooked  and  the  broth  thickened  to  a 
crumbly  dough,  and  the  meat  is  in  fine 
pieces,  tho  mess  will  be  very  nourishing. 
Ground  oats,  corn-meal,  wheat  middlings 
and  bran,  stirred  in  while  the  broth  is  boil- 
ing, will  add  not  only  the  bone  food,  but 
also  nitrogen  and  carbon.  This  mess  may 
be  given  morning  and  night,  and  the  chicks 
should  have  all  that  they  will  eat  at  one 
time. 

Four  times  a  day  is  about  the  correct 
periods  of  feeding.  Two  of  the  meals  may 
consist  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat,  millet 
seed,  ground  oats,  or  anything  that  they 
will  eat.  If  the  chicks  are  too  small  to 
eat  wheat  (before  ten  days  old),  give  them 
two  meals  of  scalded  ground  oats,  first  sift- 
ing the  oats.  Now,  it  is  a  simple  process, 
the  main  object,  however,  being  to  feed 
enough  and  to  observe  regular  hours  in 
feeding.  After  the  chicks  are  two  weeks 
old,  make  them  scratch  for  as  much  of  the 
food  as  possible;  that  is,  for  the  wheat, 
millet  seed,  etc.,  but  feed  all  soft  food  in 
troughs. 

Keep  the  chicks  in  a  warm  place,  not 
under  seventy  degrees — and  keep  the 
brooder  at  ninety-five   degrees.  Always 
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give  water  so  that  the  chicks  will  not  get 
wet  when  drinking,  as  dampness  is  fatal. 
Should  bowel  disease  appear,  the  cause  will 
in  nearly  all  cases  be  lack  of  warmth,  or 
from  the  chicks  having  been  chilled  at 
some  time,  and  not  to  the  food.  Do  not 
attempt  any  experiments  with  ventilation. 
They  will  get  more  fresli  air  than  you  can 
keep  out.  More  clucks  die  from  fresh  air 
than  from  the  lack  of  it. 


CROSSING  FOR  BREAST  MEAT. 

It  is  sometimes  well  to  make  crosses,  but 
the  pure  breeds  only  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose —the  dunghill  never.  While 
aiming  for  size  and  egg  production,  the 
quality  of  the  carcass  should  not  be  over- 
looked. There  is  one  French  breed  that 
seems  to  thrive  well  in  this  country — lb; 
Houdan.  It  has  a  very  compact  body,  full 
breast,  and  the  flesh  is  of  a  delicious  flavor. 
The  objections  to  tin;  breed  are  the  crest  on 
tin-  head,  the  dark  legs  and  plumage  and  the 
white  skin.  The  claim  is  that  the  crest  be- 
comes water-soaked  in  winter,  and  that 
there  is  a  prejudice  in  the  market  against 
an>  fowl  that  does  not  present  a  yellow 
skin  and  log*.  The  Houdan  also  possesses 
five  toes,  like  the  Dorking.  It  is  a  non- 
sitting  bleed,  and  ranks  with  any  of  the 
breeds  for  egg  production.  By  using  the 
Houdan  male  for  crossing  on  such  breeds 
as  the  Brahma,  Cochin,  Plymouth  Bock 
and  Wyandotte,  a  superior  fowl  to  either 
parent  will  be  produced,  and  despite  the 
prejudice  against,  dark  legs  and  white  skin, 
the  tine  carcass,  plump  breasts  and  attrac- 
tive appearance  will  make  them  favorites 
with  all  who  may  notice  them.  If  crossed 
on  the  Langshan,  one  of  the  best  birds  for 
laying  and  for  the  table  will  be  the  result, 
but  there  will  be  no  yellow  skin,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  the  Houdan  and 
Brahma  cross  is  made. 

CUT  STRAW  AND  EGGS. 

An  old  farmer  who  secures  eggs  all 
through  the,  winter,  when  asked  for  his  se- 
cret, replied  that  he  gave  his  hens  plenty 
of  cut  straw.  For  awhile  there  was  much 
unbelief  in  the  reply,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  the  farmer  was  feeding  cut  straw  to 
his  hens  (according  to  his  statement) ;  but 
when  the  facts  came  out,  it  appeared  that 
the  cut  straw  was  really  the  secret,  but  it 
was  used,  four  inches  deep,  on  the  floor  of 
the  poultry  house,  in  which  millet  seed  and 
wheat  were  scattered,  the  hens  thereby 
being  provided  with  a  warm  place  to  work. 
The  cut  straw  gave  them  a  scratching  bed, 
and  it  kept  them  in  exercise,  prevented 
disease,  and  promoted  the  appetite. 

It  will  pay  better,  if  the  matter  of  profit 
from  returns  is  considered,  to  use  straw  in 
the  poultry  house  than  in  the  cow  stalls. 
Many  cold  poultry  houses  can  be  rendered 
comfortable  with  straw,  cut  to  three-inch 
lengths,  on  the  floor,  and  if  the  hens  are 
warm  and  can  exercise,  the  cost  will  be  less 
and  the  number  of  eggs  greater. 

WIRE  FENCES  IN  WINTER. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  wire  netting  for  fencing  the  cost  of 
confining  poultry  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
for  the  wire  fence  is  not  only  durable  but 
can  be  easily  constructed.  During  the 
winter  season  the  usefulness  of  the  wire 
fence  depends  upon  how  it  is  arranged. 
When  the  cold  winds  come  from  the  north 
and  west  the  hens  must  remain  inside  the 
poultry-house  or  be  terribly  exposed,  as 
the  open  wire  does  not  serve  in  any  man- 
ner as  a  protection.  When  erecting  a  fence 
this  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  much 
of  the  usefulness  of  the  hens  in  the  winter 
depends  upon  warmth  and  protection  from 
high  winds.  Wind-breaks  are  always 
serviceable,  but  they  are  not  easily  made 
or  grown.  When  wire  is  placed  in  position 
let  it  be  above  two  feet  of  boards.  That  is, 
when  making  the  fence,  use  two  feet  of 
boards  at  the  bottom,  not  only  as  a  pro- 
tection against  winds,  but  also  to  prevent 
the  birds  from  pecking  each  other.  The 
boards  also  make  the  fence  higher  and 
stronger,  thus  preventing  the  flyers  from 
going  over  it,  as  well  as  keeping  d  >gs  from 
breaking  through. 


Canadian  money  is  good.  Send  it  on 
Canadians  and  subscribe. 


ONE  BREED  ONLY. 

In  keeping  pure  breeds,  begin  with  one 
breed  only,  learn  its  characteristics  and 
points  of  excellence,  and  you  will  then  be 
better  able  to  attempt  experiments  with 
t  In'  second.  Each  breed  is  adapted  for  some 
special  purpose,  and  then'  is  much  to  learn 
with  only  one  kind.  Aim  to  have  the  best, 
however,  for  one  of  the  pleasures  in  the 
keeping  of  pure  breeds  is  to  excel  with  the 
breed.  Go  to  the  shows,  exhibit  your 
stock  and  endeavor  to  take  some  of  tho 
premiums.  This  will  stimulate  to  greater 
effort,  and  to  securing  better  stock,  if  pos- 
sible. 
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MAKING  A  HEN  SIT. 

Our  English  cousins  have  some  queer 
ideas,  although  they  can  get  more  eggs  in  a 
year  from  a  flock  than  can  be  done  in  this 
country.  A  Mr.  Poole,  writing  to  Poultry. 
published  in  England,  gives  the  following: 

The  continental  breeders,  like  their 
English  competitors,  experience  at  times 
great  inconvenience  through  the  perversity 
of  the  lady  fowls,  who  will  not  exhibit  any 
signs  of  being  broody  when  their  service's 
are  most  required.  Here,  again,  the  con- 
tinental breeder  gives  an  example  of  his 
thoroughly  practicaly  turn  of  mind.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  L.  Wright's  oft-repeated 
answers  in  Fowls  to  the  query  as  to  the 
best  means  of  making  a  hen  broody,  "  that 
you  cannot  make  a  lady  do  what  she  has  a 
mind  not  to  do,"  the  continental  breeder 
says  you  can,  and  he  gives  you  the  choice 
of  "five  different  methods ;  three,  certainly, 
taking  the  form  more  of  persuasion  than  of 
force,  but  the  remaining  two  metuods  are 
decidedly  of  the  nature  of  coercion.  How- 
ever, I  leave  you  to  judge  for  yourselves. 

1.  Leave  the  eggs  in  the  nest  and  the 
hens  of  their  own  accord  will  take  to  them. 

2.  Eeed  them  until  they  are  satiated 
with  hemp  seed,  and  so  take  away  from 
them  all  desire  to  go  foraging  for  food. 

3.  Make  them  intoxicated  with  bread 
steeped  in  wine  or  pure  cider  before  placing 
them  on  the  nest. 

4.  Pluck  the  feathers  from  the  abdomen 
and  beat  it  with  stinging  nettles,  which 
makes  it  long  for  the  coolness  of  the  eggs  in 
the  nest.  This  method  has  actually  been 
applied  to  capons,  old  cocks,  and  turkey 
hens. 

5.  This  method  is  considered  superior  to 
any  of  the  foregoing,  especially  in  the  case 
of  turkey  hens,  and  consists  in  putting  the 
bird  into  an  open  box  exactly  of  her  width 
and  length  and  from  six  to  eight  inches 
deeper  than  her  body  when  she  is  sitting. 
Then  attach  to  her  neck  with  a  piece  of 
twine  a  small  board  a  trifle  narrower  than 
the  width  of  the  •  box,  and  wh'cb  presses 
down  on  her  back.  The  uneasiness  which 
this  board  causes  the  bird  is  sufficient  to 
make  her  keep  on  the  eggs,  and  imparts  to 
her  that  sort  of  feverishness  which  always 
iccompanies  incubation. 

All  such  methods  are  cruel  and  ineffect- 
aal,  except  as  suggested  in  the  second  para- 
graph, which  advises  feeding  on  hemp  seed, 
ind  as  such  food  is  oily  and  fattening,  it 
may  have  the  desired  effect.  So  will  corn, 
wheat,  or  any  other  heat-producing  food. 
Mr.  Poole  also  states  that  he  tried  the  in- 
toxicating method  but  without  the  desired 
result. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  when  writers 
recommend  such  methods  as  the  above,  and 
especially  the  plucking  and  drunkenness, 
they  should  cease  giving  advice.  The  hen 
will  continue  to  lay  as  long  as  the  condi- 
iious  are  favorable  for  so  doing,  as  is  shown 
ji  the  cases  of  non-sitters  and  when  she  is 
jut  of  condition,  which  may  happen  if  her 
Tood  is  too  carbonaceous  and  is  lacking  in 
litrogen  and  mineral  matter,  she  will  cease 
laying  and  become  broody. 

HOW  MUCH. 

The  difficulty  of  answering  a  question 
properly  may  be  shown  by  the  first  inquiry 
below,  which  is  from  a  reader  at  Alber- 
querque,  N.  Mex.   The  writer  says  : 

1.  How  much  feed  ought  it  to  take  for 
twenty-three  hens,  two  roosters  and  ten 
pullets.  They  have  free  range  to  two 
manure  piles,  and  an  alfalfa  patch,  besides 
saving  the  scraps  from  the  table. 

2.  Why  do  liens  lay  on  the  roosts  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard. 

If  we  stated  our  opinion  we  would  say — 
five  no  food  at  all.  Before  we  can  estimate 
aow  much  food  to  give  we  must  know  ex- 
ictly  how  much  alfalfa  is  eaten,  how  much 
food  is  secured  from  the  manure  heap,  and 
aow  much,  as  well  as  the  kind,  of  table 
icraps  is  given.  Where  the  hens  have  so 
many  advantages  they  require  no  food  from 
»heir  owner,  as  they  may  become, too  fat. 

The  reason  the  hens  lay  while  on  the 
roosts,  and  also  in  the  yards,  is  that  they 
ire  too  fat,  and  receive  already  too  much 
food. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  i  HROAT. 

Hoarse  breathing,  rattling  in  the  throat, 
ffioking,  yellowish  substance  in  the  throat, 
resembling  diphtheria  in  children, .  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  swollen  eyes, 
may  be  combined  as  one  difficulty.  It  is 
usually  due  to  a  draft  from  some  source, 
ind  the  ventilator  is  more  at  fault  than 
Anything  else.  The  best  remedy  is  to  swab 
the  throat  in  the  morning  (using  a  feather) 
with  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  three  parts  of  sweet  oil,  at  the 
same  time  injecting  a  few  drops  of  the  mix- 
ture in  each  nostril.  At  night  sprinkle  a 
pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  down  the  throat. 
Put  ten  grains  of  powdered  permangenaie 
ofpolash  in  each  quart  of  the  drinking 
water,  and  keep  the  birds  warm.  The 
handling  of  the  birds  is  laborious,  hence  all 
sick  ones  should  be  removed  from  the 
others. 


IT  IS  NOT  CHOLERA. 

A  gentleman  at  Hillman,  Ala.,  has  been 
treating  his  birds  for  cholera.  Nine  per- 
sons in  ten  are  disposed  to  attribute  an  un- 
known disease  as  cholera  when  in  fact 
cholera  is  very  rare.  We  wish  our  readers 
to  notice  the  following,  so  as  to  call  their 
attention  to  cholera.    He  says: 

Will  you  please  lend  a  listening  ear  to  my 
"  tale  of  woe,"  and  tell  me  a  remedy  for  my 
diseased  fowls.  I  have  Leghorns  and 
Games  and  have  lost  a  great  many  within 
the  last  month  with  what  I  suppose  is 
cholera.  The  principal  trouble  seems  to 
be  an  inactive  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
food  remaining  in  the  craw  for  several 
days,  even  after  the  fowl  has  been  shut  up 
for  treatment.  Yellowish  green  droppings 
accompanies  the  trouble.  Can  you  tell  me 
something  to  use  to  arouse  the  digestive 
organs  ? 

Notice  that  he  says — "  food  remaining  in 
the  craw  (crop)  for  several  days."  Now,  a 
fowl  does  not  live  several  days  if  attacked 
by  cholera.  It  will  die  within  thirty-six 
hours  or  begin  to  recover.  Cholera  kills 
quickly.  The  difficulty  with  the  fowls  is 
that  they  have  indigestion,  probably  due  to 
lack  of  sharp  grit  and  overfeeding,  they 
also  no  doubt  being  very  fat.  The  remedy 
is  to  give  some  pounded  glass,  or  old  china, 
and  to  withhold  all  food  for  four  days  or  a 
week.  It  will  be  quite  a  long  fast,  but  it 
will  prove  highly  beneficial,  however.  In- 
digestion is  often  mistaken  for  cholera. 

TRUTH  ON  WHITE  LANGSHANS. 

Mr.  Varian,  in  the  Colorado  Poultry 
Journal,  though  endeavoring  to  call  us  to 
account  for  our  position  on  White  Lang- 
shans,  makes  use  of  remarks  which  rather 
confirm  us  in  some  respects.  We  take  an 
extract,  and  would  give  his  letter  in  full 
but  for  its  length.   He  says: 

"Whether  the  occurrence  of  such  sports 
be  true  or  false,  it  would  not  matter  if  the 
White  Langshan  was  produced  by  a  cross 
with  some  other  white  breed,  if  it  was  done 
by  a  competent  fancier,  and  carefully 
selected  to  Langshan  type  from  thetirst ;  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  outcross,  except 
the  color,  and  perhaps  an  increase  of  vigor 
produced  by  the  blood  mixture  ought  to  be 
gone  before  they  were  bred  to  seven-eighths 
pure  in  blood." 

We  wish  it  undersood  that  our  position 
on  White  Langshans  has  not  been  under- 
stood. What  we  have  done  is  simply  to 
strike  at  the  men  who  have  tried  to  build 
up  a  breed  by  maligning  the  character  of 
reputable  men. 

If  the  birds  can  sport,  as  stated  above, 
why  could  they  not  sport  in  the  flocks  of 
others  than  the  men  who  "  claimed  the 
earth?" 

Why  did  they  not  sport  at  first,  instead 
of  after  all  the  white  was  bred  away,  even 
from  the  toes  ? 

Why  did  they  not  sport  until  called  upon 
to  sport,  so  as  to  boom  a  new  breed? 

Why  did  the  sporting  begin  so  unani- 
mously, all  over  the  country,  at  the  same 
time? 

Why  did  the  dogs  begin  to  eat  each  other 
after  the  innocent  game  was  gone,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  original  sporter  ? 

Why  did  they  attack  men  whose  charac- 
ters were  better  than  their  own? 

Why  did  such  a  mass  of  charges  and 
counter  charges  come  up  in  the  club,  some 
men  accusing  the  others  of  fraud? 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  have  at- 
tacked only  the  men  who  thought  that  they 
could  make  money  by  injuring  honorable 
men.  The  late  Mr.  Mortimer  was  so  sensi- 
tive (as  all  honorable  men  are)  that  he  re- 
fused longer  to  have  a  breed  that  induced 
men  to  becomeso  base,  and  the  insinuations 
made  against  him  hastened  his  death. 
These  men  may  console  themselves  that 
they  did  their  share  to  drive  him  to  his 
grave,  aud  yet  a  purer  or  more  honorable 
man  never  entered  the  poultry  business. 
The  whole  White  Langshan  controversy 
was  a  disgrace,  and  killed  the  breed.  Good 
men  breed  them,  but  they  are  not  the  men 
who  have  tried  to  rise  by  injuring  others 
while  their  own  misdeeds  and  selfishness 
were  cropping  out  so  plainly  as  to  be  dis- 
gusting. 

KEROSENE  ON  ROOSTS. 

Do  not  make  the  roosts  disagreeable  for 
the  hens,  as  is  the  case  when  the  roosts  are 
saturated  with  kerosene,  which  causes  sore 
feet.  Swab  the  roosts  with  kerosene,  carry 
them  outside,  apply  a  lighted  match  and 
allow  the  fire  to  run  over  them.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  lice  will  be  exterminated. 


ROUP  AND  GAPES. 

Roup  in  winter  aud  spring  destroys  the 
adults,  while  gapes  in  the  spring  and  sum. 
mer  makes  havoc  with  the  young  chicks. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  curing  diseases 
of  poultry  is  that  the  "  numbers  "  are  to 
be  met  with.  That  is,  where  it  wonld  not 
be  difficult  to  handle  and  treat  one  or  two 
sick  fowls,  the  cost  of  such  work,  in  the  be- 
stowal of  labcr  and  time  on  a  whole  flock 
or  brood,  will  be  too  great  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  th3  birds;  hence,  in  treating 
such  diseases  as  roup  or  gapes,  the  only 
methods  that  can  be  used  are  such  as  will 
permit  of  attempting  the  use  of  remedies  as 
a  whole,  and  in  administering  them  by  ad- 
mixture with  the  food  or  drink. 

Of  all  the  diseases  which  are  mentioned 
to  us  by  our  readers,  and  of  which  the 
greater  number  of  inquiries  are  made,  the 
roup  stands  first.  It  is  a  disease  which 
covers  a  great  many  ills,  but  it  is  used 
principally  to  designate  that  form  of  disease 
in  which  the  bird  really  has  scrofula,  or  tu- 
bercular consumption,  not  only  an  offen- 
sive odor  resulting,  but  the  disease  is  com- 
municated to  other  members  of  the  flock. 
Catarrh,  canker,  croup  and  other  forms  of 
diseases  resultant  from  "  catching  coll," 
also  come  under  the  term  roup.  To  at- 
tempt a  cure  means  more  work  than  can  be 
given  with  the  malignant  roup,  but  the 
canker,  bronchial  affections,  swollen  eyes, 
etc.,  may  often  be  treated  successfully, 
many  remedies  having  frequently  been 
given  in  this  department.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  air-slaked  lime,  used  freely  over 
the  floor  aud  yards.  If  an  ounce  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  is  intimately  mixed  with  a 
peck  of  air- slaked  lime,  it  will  be  much 
more  efficacious.  When  a  flock  of  fowls  re- 
main ill  for  weeks  and  do  not  show  signs  of 
improvement,  the  ax  or  hatchet  should  be 
be  applied. 

Gapes  in  little  chicks  is  another  difficulty 
which  demands  much  more  labor  than  can 
be  bestowed  on  a  few  broods.  The  best 
ventive  is  the  lime  and  turpentine,  as  sug- 
gested above,  and  if  the  ground  is  kept  clean 
by  turning  the  soil  under  occasionally,  with 
an  application  of  lime  made  at  least  once  a 
w  eek,  there  will  be  but  little  danger  of 
gapes  appearing.  In  fact,  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  to  aim  to  prevent  diseases  than  to 
rely  upon  the  making  of  cures  afterward. 

The  work  of  prevention  should  begin 
early  in  the  season.  After  the  chicks  have 
reached  a  suitable  age  and  have  been 
shipped  to  market,  the  proper  plan  is  then 
to  apply  lime,  spade  the  ground,  and  apply 
lime  again.  In  this  way  disease  is  de- 
,  stroyed,  and  if  the  work  is  repeated  in  the 
following  spring,  before  the  chicks  are 
hatched,  the  liability  of  loss  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  as  it  is  much  less  labor- 
ious to  do  this  than  to  treat  for  diseases, we 
trust  the  readers  will  give  the  subject  their 
consideration. 


THE  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

More  shows  are  held  annually  by  the 
poultrymeu  than  by  any  other  class  of 
breeders.  During  -this  winter  over  fifty 
shows  will  be  held  in  different  sections  of 
the  country,  and  at  some  of  the  large  shows 
as  many  as  3,000  birds  are  expected.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  farmers  to  encour- 
age these  shows,  not  only  by  attending,  but 
also  by  carefully  observing  and  comparing 
the  breeds.  Shows  and  fairs  educate  the 
amateurs  and  attract  the  experienced 
There  are  also  educational  advantages  in 
shows  that  are  beneficial  to  others  than  the 
farmers.  The  consumers  learn  which  fowls 
are  the  best,  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to 
bring  the  producer  and  consumer  together 
is  advanced  to  a  certain  extent. 


PRESERVING  EGGS. 

We  have  often  given  replies  to  inquiries  in 
regard  to  how  best  to  preserve  eggs,  and 
though  many  methods  are  given,  yet  the 
following  rules  will  enable  one  to  keep 
eggs  from  three  to  four  months  if  followed: 

1.  The  eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  with 
males. 

2.  Keep  the  eggs  on  racks,  using  no 
packing  material. 

3.  The  eggs  should  be  turned  half  over 
three  times  a  week. 

4.  Keep  them  cool,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  all. 

5.  Use  only  fresh  eggs,  as  one  stale  egg 
may  injure  tile  others. 


THE  LEGHORN  FOWLS. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of 
the  Leghorns  is  their  hardiness.  Of  all  the 
breeds  that  feather  very  rapidly  when 
young,  the  Leghorns  are  the  least  liable  to 
succumb,  and  they  seem  to  endure  as  much 
as  any  other  chicks.  They  begin  to  scratch 
for  their  food  almost  as  soon  as  when  just 
hatched,  and  this  active  disposition  remains 
with  them  until  they  mature  and  become 
aged.  It  is  claimed  that  if  a  Leghorn  hen 
is  on  the  range  she  can  pick  up  all  of  her 
food.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  flock  of 
Leghorns  will  search  every  square  foot  of  a 
field  and  not  permit  anything  to  escape 
them  that  can  be  utlized. 

As  layers  they  rank  as  high  as  any  breed, 
being  non-sitters,  and  begin  laying  before 
they  are  six  months  old.  This  is  a  ,  great 
advantage  where  it  is  too  la'e  to  hatch  early 
pullets,  for  if  they  are  well  fed  and  pushed 
from  the  start,  they  grow  rapidly,  and  be- 
gin to  lay  in  the  fall  before  winter  sets  in. 
They  will  lay  through  the  whole  winter  ii 
they  are  kept  in  warm  quarters.  One  oi 
the  objections  to  them  is  that  they  are  not 
contented  in  confinement  during  the  winter 
but  if  kept  well  supplied  with  litter  in 
which  to  scratch,  they  will  be  satisfied.  It 
is  a  breed  that  detests  idleness,  and  will  not 
thrive  in  a  condition  of  quiet,  ease  and 
com  fort  like  the  Brahma. 

There  are  two  distinct  kinds — the  single 
comb  and  the  rose  comb.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  difference  in  the  shapes  of  the 
combs,  they  are  in  all  other  respects  alike, 
not  only  in  color  and  size,  but  in  character- 
istics. If  they  are  overfed  and  are  fat  they 
will  become  broody,  and  when  they  are  od 
the  nest  they  are  very  good  sitters,  but  it  is 
somewhat  rare  to  find  one  that  will  become 
too  fat  if  the  flock  is  on  the  range.  The 
breed  is  one  that  must  be  well  sheltered, 
and  the  food  must  be  of  a  variety  at  all 
seasons. 

THE  COST  OF  ANIMAL  FOOD. 

There  are  several  modes  of  procuring  ani- 
mal food  for  poultry.  Meat  and  bone  are 
almost  essential  to  egg  production,  and 
when  the  ducks  are  laying,  animal  food  is 
better  and  much  cheaper  than  grain  because 
the  ducks  will  cease  to  lay  if  they  receive 
nothing  but  grain.  There  are  on  the  mar- 
kets many  kinds  of  ground  meat,  "  animal 
meal,"  ete.,  the  price  seldom  exceeding  two 
or  three  cents  per  pound.  These  articles 
contain  bone  also,  and  are  thus  useful  in 
providing  lime  for  the  shells  of  the  eggs. 
One  pound  of  the  meat  will  tike  the  place 
of  two  pounds  of  grain,  which  brings  the 
price,  in  proportion  to  food  value,  about 
equal  to  that  of  grain.  The  cost  of  animal 
food,  then,  is  really  no  more  than  that  of 
grain,  with  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
nutn  ber  of  eggs,  as  well  as  affording  the 
hens  a  more  varied  diet.  Of  course  the 
green  bones  aud  fresh  meat  from  the 
butcher  should  be  preferred,  hut  there  are- 
some  who  cannot  easily  procure  such  at  alL 
times,  though  they  can  procure  the  ground, 
and  dried  meat  in  any  quantity,  and  have  a. 
supply  on  hand  at  all  times,  ready  for  use,. 

FALSE  ECONOMY. 

The  attempt  to  keep  thirty  or  more  hens- 
in  a  poultry-house  that  is  adaptable  for 
only  twenty,  results  in  fewer  eggs  from  the- 
thirty  hens  than  if  a  smaller  number  oc- 
cupied the  space.  Cases  are  numerous  where 
a  few  hens  layed  well,  while  large  flocks 
gave  no  returns.  The  hens  must  be  com- 
fortable or  Ihey  will  not  thrive,  and  during 
the  warm  season  there  is  no  surer  method 
of  ceasing  egg  production  than  to  have  too 
many  hens  together.  There  is  no  economy 
in  crowding  them,  for  what  is  gained  in  one 
direction  is  lost  in  another. 

r/.CULTING  H-NS. 
As  soon  as  the  hens  begin  to  show  naked- 
ness, and  also  to  commence  dropping  their 
feathers,  but  few  eggs  should  be  expected, 
as  the  hens  will  rest  from  their  work  until 
they  take  on  new  plumage.  The  sooner 
they  put  on  their  new  attire  the  sooner 
they  will  begin  to  lay.  The  best  food  for 
them  is  lean  meat,  or  fresh  bones  from  the 
butcher,  but  as  all  oily  foods  hasten  moult- 
ing of  the  feathers,  a  pint  of  linseed-meal 
may  be  added  to  their  food  daily,  for 
twenty  hens.  Peed  the  moulting  hens 
once  a  day,  aud  give  thorn  liberty  on  the. 
rausie. 
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MOULTING  HENS.— LAYING  PULLETS. 

R.  S.  KAUFMAN,  KELLY  POINT,  PA. 

During  moulting  season  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult time  of  the  year  for  egg  production.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  hen  will  not 
lay  when  changing  her  coat,  and  there  is  no 
season  of  the  year  that  the  hen  needs  so 
much  attention  as  at  tins  period.  If  she  is 
properly  fed  the  right  kind  of  food  eggs  will 
begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  a  few 
weeks  after  moulting.  Ou  the  contrary,  if 
she  is  neglected,  the  result  will  be  but  few 
eggs  until  March  or  April,  thus  losing  the 
season  when  eggs  bring  the  highest  price  in 
market.  In  such  cases  come  small  profits 
and  discouraged  poultrymen. 

Now  I  wiirbriclly  tell  how  this  obstacle 
can  be  overcome  to  a  great  extent,  or  at 
least  such  is  my  experience.  The  average 
poultryman  likes  pullets  best  for  laying, 
and  in  that  point  he  is  about  right.  By 
keeping  hens  of  different  ages  up  to  three 
years  you  can  get  eggs  in  moulting  season. 
A  yearling  hen  will  moult  in  the  latter  part 
of  July,  and  a  two  year  old  hen  will  moult 
about  SeptembiT.while  a  three  year  old  him 
will  moult  about  October.  By  this  can  be 
seen  that  by  keeping  hens  of  different  ages, 
we  can  keep  up  the  egg  supply.  The  year 
old  hen  will  be  ready  for  business  by  Sep- 
tember, and  the  two  year  old  hen  will  then 
bemoulting.  Early  hatched  pullets  will  also 
begin  about  this  time,  if  properly  fed,  and 
by  the  time  the  oldest  hens  are  moulting 
the  pullets  and  one  and  two  year  olds  will 
belaying,  thus  giving  a  continuous  supply 
of  eggs  when  eggs  are  scarce  in  market. 

1  would  not  advise  keeping  liens  beyond 
three  years,  but  a  great  deal  depends  ou  the 
hen ;  some  will  be  prolific  layers  at  live 
years  of  age.  In  this,  however,  the  poul- 
tryman must  judge  for  himself.  The  feed- 
ing of  the  moulting  hen  is  the  most  impor- 
tant part.  I  believe  lack  of  judgment  in 
feeding  has  caused  dozens  of  poultrymen  to 
go  out  of  the  business,  and  denounce  all 
poultrymen,  poultry  papers  and  editors  as 
frauds  wheu  their  own  stupid  beads  were 
the  solo  cause  of  the  difficulty. 

I  have  somewhat  drifted  from  the  subject 
of  feeding.  The  ben  needs  something  to 
stimulate  and  tone  up  her  system.  Feather- 
producing  food  should  be  given.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  green  bone  for  poultry,  and 
give  ray  hens  a  liberal  supply  of  it  as  often 
as  convenient.  They  should  have  a  variety 
of  grain,  such  as  wheat,  oats, buckwheat,  or 
barley,  in  moderate  quantities.  The  thought 
I  wish  to  convey  is  that,  when  a  hen  is 
moultins,  you  can  give  a  stronger  and 
larger  quantity  of  food  thau  when  in  the 
laying  period,  but  of  course  judgment  must 
prevail.  As  soon  as  they  are  over  their 
moult,  the  feed  should  be  decreased  down 
to  a  laying  ration,  or  the  result  will  be  over 
fat  hens. 

Thoroughly  understanding  the  business 
is  what  every  poultryman  needs,  and  by 
telling  each  other  how  we  manage  our 
flocks,  through  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jacobs  on  ques- 
tions that  puzzle  us,  we  can  be  more  and 
more  successful  in  a  business  that  promises 
to  be  one  of  our  great  industries. 


SUCCESS  AND  ADVICE. 

PETER  GLEN,  BELLEVILLE,  N.  J. 

Allow  me  as  a  subsciiber  for  two  years, 
and  an  admirer  for  several  years,  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  proficiency  to  which 
the  Poultry  Keeper  has  been  brought. 
It,  and  one  more  poultry  paper  wbicb 
deals  with  the  poultry  busiuess  on  the  old 
lines,  tills  the  bill  for  me. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  name  of  M.  K. 
Boyer  on  the  paper  as  associate  editor,  as  I 
believe  he  is  a  man  of  considerable  experi- 
ence, and  we  who  are  only  beginning  need 
all  the  advice  from  experienced  poultry- 
men  that  we  can  get. 

As  I  read  every  line  of  my  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  study  the  experiences  of 
others,  it  has  struck  me  many  times  that 
many  articles  and  iittle  items  would  be  of 
much  greater  interest  and  benelit  if  the 
date  on  which  they  were  written  was  in- 
serted. By  looking  at  the  August  number 
pase  sixty-nine,  last  column,  first  item,  you 
w  ill  see  what  I  mean. 

Another  word  in  praise,  not  flattery,  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  By  following  the 
directions  given  from  ume  to  time  on  the 
raising  of  young  chicks,  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  raise  this  spring  some  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  chicks,  which  at  the  pre- 
sent time  (July  27th]  are  three  months  old 
(all  hatched  and  raised  by  liens),  with  only 
the  loss  of  twenty-eight  by  sickness  anil 
thirty-four  by  cats.  The  sick  ones  I  did 
not  wait  till  they  died,  but  took  theirheads 
off  as  soon  as  I  discovered  them,  and  be- 
lieve this  10  be  the  best  plan. 

I  started  in  two  years  ago  with  three 
n-.ongrel  hens,  bought  in  the  market  for 
$2.10  (the  three  and  a  year's  subscription 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper),  and  had  lots  of 
ups  and  downs  that  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  of  (including  incubators,  brooders, 
etc.),  but  I  will  leave  that  out  this  time  as 
my  letter  is  now  too  loug.  Suffice  to  say 
that  to-day  I  have  about  2S0  tine  chicks 
pure,  and  forty  hens,  some  of  which  are 
mongrel  vet,  but  I  will  clean  them  all  out 
this  fall 

Just  going  off  on  vacation,  taking  a 
bundle  of  Poultry  Keepers  with  me. 

[We  accept  the  advice  in  regard  to  dates, 
and  will  follow  It  hereafter.  Thanks  for 
the  suggestion.  Some  letters  reach  us  a 
little  too  late  each  mouth,  and  heuce  are 
held  over  until  the  next. — Ed.] 


GETS  PUZZLED  OVER  ADVICE. 

T.  R.  COMSTOCK,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

As  I  am  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper, 
I  want  to  contribute  my  mite  to  its  col- 
umns or  waste  basket.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  the  best  paper  I  can  read  on 
poultry,  but  still  I  find  it  at  times  mislead- 
ing. I  want  to  go  into  poultry  raising,  so  I 
begin  to  read,  and  in  au  article  I  find  in- 
structions how  to  run  an  incubator.  I 
commence,  and  on  the  nineteenth  day  I  lock 
the  machine  and  loose  the  key,  so  no  one 
can  open  it,  for  to  do  so  is  damage  to  the 
chickens.  Then  agaiu  I  read  we  must  fol- 
low the  nature  of  the  hen  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  reason  the  old  hen  leaves  her 
nest  so  often,  after  the  chick  is  fully  devel- 
oped, is  because  the  heat  in  the  nest  is  so 
increased  that  it  makes  it  disagreeable  for 
her.  So  she  comes  off  the  more  frequently, 
and  then  I  want  to  find  the  key;  but,  no,  it 
is  lost.  But  my  desire  for  the  key  increases 
as  I  pick  up  another  paper  and  read:  "If 
the  eggs  happen  to  be  pipped  on  the  under 
side  they  should  be  turned  so  the  opening 
will  be  on  the  side  and  not  top  nor  bottom." 
So  agaiu  I  am  at  bay.  But  I  have  the  con- 
solation of  the  young  physician ;  he  starts 
out  with  his  diploma  and  expects  to  cure 
all  ails, and  make  his  mark  high  on  the  tower 
of  fame.  But  his  patients  die,  and  continue 
to  die — but  he  consoles  himself  with  the 
idea  he  killed  them  according  to  the  book, 
and  continues  to  kill  as  before. 

My  chicks  being  batched  (or  what  I  did 
not  kill  according  to  the  book),  must  have  a 
brooder.  So  I  again  consult  my  paper  and 
find  an  article  which  says  bottom  heat  pro- 
duces leg  weakness.  So  I  construct  a 
brooder,  avoidiug  all  bottom  heat,  and  as  it 
nears  completion  I  pick  up  "  Jacob's  Poul- 
try Special,  No.  2,"  and  then  I  tind  another 
club  to  knock  my  brooder  in  the  head.  A 
brooder  is  then  described  with  only  bottom 
heat,  and  it  says:  "If  you  peep  inside  you 
will  find  the  chicks  eveuly  distributed  over 
the  floor,  and  not  inclined  to  pile  up  as  in  a 
brooder  with  top  heat." 

And  now  again  I  am  directed  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  hen  and  chicks.  The  little 
chicks  hover  under  the  hen  to  get  the  bot- 
tom heat,  for  you  know  the  old  hen's  feet 
are  011  the  bottom  and  the  chicks  get  all 
that  heat.  So  after  reading  all  the  pros 
and  cons,  I  think  the  better  way  is  to  use 
all  the  common  sense  we  have,  and  let  the 
nonsense  alone.  Be  like  the  old  Jack— trust 
no  longer  to  your  neighbors,  but  cut  your 
own  barley.  As  Peter  says :  "  Work  out 
our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
ling."  Set  rules  will  not  govern  every 
case.  We  must  use  our  own  judgment  in 
all  cases,  but  we  can  learn  from  other 
people's  experience,  and  adopt  what  to  us 
is  practicable  and  leave  the  rest  to  our  own 
experience.  Theory  is  all  right,  but  it 
never  perfects  anything.  It  takes  practice 
to  make  perfection.  We  must  grow  in 
knowledge. 

[It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  our  col- 
ums  are  open  to  all,  and  much  error  may 
get  in  as  well  as  the  truth.  The  editor  is 
not  infallible.  We  are  all  (readers  and  edi- 
tor), learning  every  day. — Ed. 


THE  DUCK  BUSINESS. 

A.  C.  HULL,  SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 

I  am  in  the  duck  business  in  a  small  way, 
and  would  like  to  make  it  pay.  You  say  in 
your  August  issue  that  the  common  ducks 
do  not  pay  so  well  as  the  Pekins ;  I  intend 
to  keep  them  for  eggs  (as  duck  eggs  are 
higher  here  than  hen's  eggs).  I  had  two 
common  ducks  hatched  iii  April  of  last 
year.  One  commenced  to  lay  the  last  day 
of  September,  18!>2  the  other  ou  the  liftli 
day  of  October  following.  They  are  laying 
yet,  and  have  not  missed  over  forty  days 
each  in  that  time  that  they  did  not  lay.  I 
feed  bran,  middlings,  green  bone,  and  green 
stuff  (mostly  lettuce.)  I  raised  about  150 
young  ducks.  I  sold  some  on  the  first  of 
April  last,  just  past  eight  weeks  old,  and 
they  could  cross  their  wings  then.  I  got 
some  Pekins  in  the  winter  that  commenced 
to  lay  the  last  of  February  and  quit  on  the 
tenth  of  July,  and  are  now  moulting. 
Have  common  ducks  hatched  in  February 
that  commenced  laying  July  11th. 


CHEAP  POULTRY  HOUSE  WINDOW. 

G.  I.  H.,  STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

Being  a  new  subscriber,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  short  length  of  time  in  getting  re- 
turns from  my  subscription.  I  consider 
•your  books  Nos.  2  and  o,  of  Poultry 
Kkeper  series,  grand,  and  your  paper  is 
full  of  good  practical  information. 

I  want  to  tell  your  readers  how  I  made  a 
cheap  poultry  house  window.  Finding  it 
would  cost  me  from  §2.50  to  $3.50  for  a 
window  for  my  house,  1  went  to  a  pho- 
tographer, and  purchased,  for  twenty-tive 
cents,  enough  exposed  glass  to  make  at 
least  ten  windows.  I  soaked  the  glass  a 
short  time  in  warm  water,  which  readily 
cleaned  them.  Then  I  got  a  sewing  machine 
frame  from  which  1  made  a  frame  of  the 
desired  size,  four  and  a  half  feet  square. 
Then  I  used  the  remainder  of  the  cleats  for 
fastening  the  glass,  letting  the  glass  lap 
over  each  ether  about  one  inch.  Such  a 
window  cost  me  twenty-live  cents,  not 
counting  the  labor,  and  for  all  purposes  is 
as  good  as  one  costing  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 


CONTINUES  TO  CRITICIZE. 

t.  r.  comstolk,  little  rock,  ark. 

Now,  as  regards  to  teaching  the  hens  to 
become  egg-eaters  by  throwing  out  the 
shells  of  the  eggs  to  them — is  all  bosh  ;  at 
least  it  is  so  in  my  experience.  We  have 
been  keeping  hens  since  the  fall  of  1S55,  and 
have  never  been  without  fowls  in  all  that 
time.  Knowing  that  hens  to  produce  eggs 
must  have  something  from  which  to  form 
the  shells,  and  as  the  shells  are  the  very 
thing  needed,  wo  have  invariably  thrown 
them  out  as  they  were  broken.  Now  we 
are  running  a  boarding  house,  and  use  a 
great  many  eggs,  and  the  shells  are  given 
to  the  hens  in  their  fresh  state.  Yet  in  all 
that  time  we  have  never  had  an  egg-eating 
hen. 

Again  you  say,  in  the  August  number, 
"  while  milk  and  butter  milk  arc  excellent 
for  fowls  and  chickens,  it  will  not  be  bene- 
ficial to  give  either  unless  fresh  and  un- 
changed." We  pour  our  milk,  as  sour  as 
swill,  into  a  trough,  and  when  it  separates 
we  pour  off  the  whey,  and  let  the  hens  eat 
all  they  will,  and  that  is  "  lots  of  it,"  and 
we  seldom  have  a  sick  fowl. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  paper,  I 
read:  "To  keep  my  hens  healthy  1  give 
them  pleuty  of  good  sour  milk,  and  about 
once  a  week  (mind  you  only  once  a  week)  I 
put  in  the  milk  a  little  baking  soda  and  stir 
it  until  it  foams."  Now  here  are  two  art- 
icles in  the  same  paper  square  and  flat- 
footed  against  each  other — which  shall  I  be- 
lieve ?  I  cannot  believe  without  evidence, 
and  my  evidence  comes  from  our  practice 
of  letting  our  hens  have  free  access  to  all 
the  sour  milk  they  will  cat  and  have  not 
found  any  bad  results  yet. 

We  keep  our  hens  healthy  in  this  way. 
If  the  cholera  shows  any  signs,  we  take 
about  two  quarts  of  water  and  put  in  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  Venetian  red,  and 
let  the  hens  drink  that.  We  keep  it  filled 
up,  and  add  more  ef  the  Venetian  as  needed, 
and  we  have  never  yet  lost  a  fowl  with 
cholera.  Nor  have  we  yet  seen  a  fowl  witu 
roup  or  pip  in  our  yards. 

Now,  to  close.  I  think  some  men  are 
great  readers .  For  instance,  in  the  August 
number  is  tbe  question:  "What  is  Al- 
falfa ?"  Now  I  want  to  ask  a  question : 
What  is  a  Black  Minorca  ?  Is  it  a  guiuea 
pig  or  a  kaugaroo  f 

[We  appreciate  all  criticisms.  It  is  the 
way  to  learn.  Even  in  the  above  our  cor- 
respondent teaches  some  others.  A  Black 
Minorca  is  a  breed  of  fowls  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean class,  black  in  color,  tall  combs,  and 
non-sitters. — Ed.] 

INCUBATJR  EXPERIENCE. 

LOUIS  S.  FLETCHER,  BEATRICE,  NEB. 

Since  getting  a  few  back  numbers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  post  me  up,  on  the 
chicken  diseases  aud  cures,  I  have  become 
considerably  interested  in  the  busiuess,  so 
much  so  that  I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper  in- 
cubator, costiug  about  §(i.50,  aud  have  had 
the  following  success  with  it :  I  smarted  the 
machine  with  seventy-two  duck  eggs, 
twenty-one  hen's  eggs,  aud  eleveu  turkey 
eggs.  I  got  out  of  the  above  forty-two 
ducks,  seventeen  chicks,  and  four  turkeys. 
As  the  eggs  came  from  the  packing  house, 
their  age  was  anything  inside  of  two 
months.  I  considered  it  a  good  hatch,  in 
not  knowing  what,  the  eggs  were. 

The  next  trial  was  as  follows:  June 
12th,  I  tilled  the  incubator  with  eighty-four 
liens'  eggs,  and  thirty  duck  eggs.  June 
18th  I  Les.ed  out  twenty-six  hen's  eggs 
ami  twenty-live  duck  eggs.  June  19th  I 
replaced  the  infertile  eggs  with  twenty- 
eight  hen's  eggs,  and  the  result  was,  July 
7lh,  I  got  forty-three  chicks  out  of  the 
fifty-eight  eggs;  July  14th,  I  got  sixteen 
chicks  out  of  tweuty-six  eggs.  This  goes 
to  show  that  a  person  can  replace  infertile 
eggs  with  fresh  ones  during  the  hatch,  and 
have  fair  success,  but  it  requires  close  at- 
tention. My  old  box  is  not  very  fancy,  but 
she  gets  there  just  the  same. 

I  think  there  is  no  better  companion  for 
any  poultry  raiser  than  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  The  iudex  on  the  front  page  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  it. 

LIKES  INSECT  POWDER  BEST  OF  ALL. 

J.  O.  DELAND,  BLUE  SPRINGS,  NEB. 

I  commenced  taking  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  its  infancy,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  aud  have  read  it  with  in- 
terest ever  since.  Now  that  you  ask  for  ex- 
perience with  insect  powder  I  will  give 
niiuc,  as  I  use  it  extensively.  Having  sev- 
eral hundred  fowls  I  have  been  obliged  for 
two  years  to  use  a  large  stone  basement 
for  one  llock.  The  place  is  a  paradise  for 
the  festive  louse,  aud  they  give  me  much 
trouble,  compelling  me  to  tight  tbem  con- 
stantly. I  have  used  a  great  many  reme- 
dies, but  like  insect  powder  the  bcstl  I  use 
it  freely  ou  hens,  on  chicks,  in  nests,  in 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  in  my  setting 
rooms.  I  keep  the  bellows  filled  with  pow- 
der, and  in  the  morning,  when  the  hens  are 
off  for  feed  and  water,  I  blow  it  into  the 
nests  so  thick  that  the  eggs  are  covered 
with  it,and  I  have  never  had  better  batches, 
often  getting  twelve  chicks  out  of  thirteen 
eggs.  I  always  use  Persian  insect  powder, 
getting  the  best  and  getting  it  fresh. 

I  can  endorse  what  Mr. Purvis  .-ays  about 
oatmeal.  It  is  one  of  the  best  foods  lor 
chicks.  I  do  not  use  the  prepared  hulhiess 
an  it  is  too  expensive  here,  but  have  the 


common  oats  ground,  and  sift  out  the  hulls. 
I  have  used  tbe  drinking  fountain  he  speaks 
of  for  years,  but  I  now  have  a  better  one 
costing  five  cents.  Take  a  gallon  fruit  can, 
place  it  on  a  hot  stove,  unsoldering  the  top, 
and  punch  a  hole  in  the  side,  two  inches 
from  the  top.  Buy  a  two  quart  basin  cost- 
ing five  cents.  Fill  your  can,  place  the 
basin  over  it  and  invert  the  whole.  This  is 
cheap,  keeps  the  water  clean  and  the  chicks 
out  of  it. 


BROODY  BY  FATTENING. 

DAVID  M'MURDO,  CASTLE  ROCK,  COL. 

I  think  your  claim  that  hens  may  be  in- 
duced to  become  broody  by  fattening  them 
is  correct.  I  have  been  practicing  that 
method  myself  for  two  years.  A  hen  has 
got  to  lay  before  she  will  set.  I  feed  for 
eggs  during  the  winter,  and  when  eggs  get 
cheap  in  February  I  begin  to  feed  more  fat- 
tening food,  and  have  managed  to  have 
about  all  the  setters  I  could  use  from  that 
on  during  the  hatching  season.  I  then 
change  my  feed  rations  again  making  them 
both  lighter  and  less  carbonaceous.  It  pays 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  besides  being 
prepared  for  early  chicks,  the  light  supply 
of  eggs  is  at  a  time  when  they  are  cheap, 
and  the  hens  will  then  lay  better  when  the 
advance  comes.  The  breeding  fowls  must 
not  be  fed  to  fatten. 

In  reading  the  record  made  by  Mr.  B.  De- 
Forest's  thirteen  White  Leghorn  pullets, 
and  his  disappointment  with  the  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  I  could  not  help  but 
think  that  he  may  have  been  as  much  to 
blame  for  their  not  laying  as  the  high 
scores.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  take  on  fat 
very  quickly,  and  if  they  received  the  same 
feed  that  the  Leghorns  did  it  was  sufficient 
reason  for  not  laying.  Another  reason  may 
have  been  that  they  layed  well  during  the 
winter,  and  should  not  have  been  expected 
to  lay  as  well  as  others  that  did  not.  01 
course  my  supposition  may  be  incorrect  in 
this  case,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  no  breed 
should  be  condemned  from  a  two  months' 
trial. 

INSECT  POWDER  NOT  INJURIOUS. 

DR.  ROBT.  S.  BOOTH,  STEM,  N.  C. 

I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  thebest 
journal  of  its  kind  that  I  know  of.  I  wish 
you  success,  and  feel  sure  I  will  succeed  il 
I  read  and  follow  all  the  good  advice  youi 
paper  contains.  I  want  to  say  a  word  01 
two  in  reply  to  a  communication  by  Millet 
Purvis,  in  regard  to  insect  powder  killing 
chicks  in  the  eggs.  A  few  days  before  I  got 
your  paper  I  set  two  hens — one  on  sixteen 
eggs  and  the  other  on  fourteen.  I  sprinkled 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Persian  insect 
powder  and  tobacco  snuff,  all  in  the  straw 
of  which  the  nests  were  made.  I  also  dusted 
the  hens  well  with  it.  After  seeing  what 
Miller  Purvis  said,  I  thought  my  eggs 
would  surely  not  hatch,  but  as  I  was  in  for 
it  I  would  try  the  experiment.  So  I  waited 
ten  days  and  dusted  more  on  the  hens,  and 
even  on  the  eggs,  and  out  of  the  thirty 
eggs  the  hens  hatched  twenty-one  healthy 
chicks.  One  hen  being  heavy,she  broke  two 
of  her  eggs.  I  will  try  it  again. 

VISITED  "UNCLE  JOHN." 

M.  A.  WEIANT,  WORTHINGTON,  OHIO. 

Having  heard  so  much  about  Mr.  John 
Bennet,  of  Sunman,  Ind  ,  I  decided  to  run 
over  and  see  him  aud  his  Spanish.  I  must 
say  that  I  saw  the  finest  flock  of  Spanish 
in  his  yards  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  His 
birds  were  in  the  pink  of  condition;  I  did 
not  see  a  poor  bird  in  the  flock.  One  male 
bird  in  particular  was  a  wonder.  His  face 
was  so  loug  that  he  could  hardly  walk  for 
stepping  on  it.  This  is  a  fact.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett gave  me  a  royal  reception,  showed  me 
over  bis  beautiful  little  farm,  and  gave  me 
a  ride  behind  his  fast  trotter.  I  got  some 
pointers  about  Spanish  that  I  never  knew 
before,  and  in  conclusion  allow  me  to  say 
that  what  "Uncle  John"  does  not  know 
about  Spanish  is  not  worth  looking  after. 
Since  the  day  I  was  married,  I  have  not  put 
in  a  more  pleasant  day  than  this  one  with 
"  Uncle  John." 


LICE  THE  GREAT  DRAWBACK. 

The  gravest  difficulty  in  summer  is  that 
of  lice.  Unless  both  the  hens  and  the  house 
are  cleaned,  the  matter  of  getting  rid  of  lice 
is  one  that  entails  labor.  When  lice  are  to 
be  destroyed,  dependence  should  not  be 
placed  ou  a  single  attempt.  If  necessary, 
repeat  the  operation  daily  for  several  days. 
Every  portion  of  the  house  should  be  sat- 
urated with  kerosene  or  the  kerosene  emul- 
sion. In  fact,  the  house,  yards,  fences  and 
everything  should  be  drenched,  getting  the 
liquid  well  into  every  crack  and  crevice. 
Kerosene  will  kill  lice  surely,  and  so  will 
Hi  emulsion.  After  applying  it  several 
times  to  the  building,  give;  the  interior  a 
liberal  application  of  whitewash,  using  a 
^ill  of  crude  carbolic  acid  with  each  bucket 
of  whitewash.  Take  each  ben  by  the  legs, 
head  downward,  ami  dust  her  well  with  a 
mixture  of  tine  coal  ashes  (sifted  two  or 
three  times)  and  Dalmatian  insect-powder, 
by  adding  a  pound  of  the  powder  to  each 
gallon  of  ashes.  Then  give  the  hens  plenty 
of  line  ashes  to  dust  in.  Do  not  try  this 
remedy  once,  but,  as  stated,  repeat  it  two 
or  three  times,  and  it  will  be  destructive  to 
all  the  lice,  as  well  as  save  labor  afterward 
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Brief  Eemarksjrom  Reaflers 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Insect  Powder  not  Injurious. — I  saw  in  the 

August  issue  that  you  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  some  of  your  readers  about  insect 
powder  killing  chicks  in  the  shell.  I  think 
the  one  that  was  tolling  about  his  chicks 
dying  in  the  shell  by  the  cause  of  insect 
powder  was  away  off.  I  have  put  insect 
powder  on  my  hens,  and  on  the  eggs,  until 
they  were  yellow,  and  my  eggs  hatch  out 
almost  every  one.  I  put  it  on  as  often  as 
three  times  a  week,  and  I  have  had  110 
chicks  out  of  165  eggs,  and  the  rest  of  them 
hatched  all  but  eight  or  ten.  How  is  that  ? 
— D.  J.  Bitchey,  Beading.  Mich. 

Homoepathic  Remedies. — I  wish  to  corr^t, 
if  I  may,  a  small  paragraph  in  the  Pool- 
try  Keeper,  of  a  former  issue,  entitled 
"Horncepathie  Remedies  for  Roup  "  In 
the  third  paragraph,  page  43,  of  June,  it 
reads  "If  the  Roup,  in  developing,  appears 
first  on  the  right  side,  give  Lacliesis  (I 
think  Lycopodium) ;  if  on  the  left  side  give 
Lycopodium  (I  think  Lacliesis).  Symptons 
of  Lycopopium,  pain  and  soreness  begins  on 
the  right  side  of  the  throat.  Of  Lachesis, 
pain  and  sorness  begins  on  the  left  side  of 
the  throat.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake  of 
the  writer.— J.  H.  Boullon,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

In  for  the  War.— Since  starting  here,  two 
years  ago,  we  have  been  tried  by  flood, 
lightning  and  death,  and  now  by  fire,  yet 
we  will  hold  the  fort.  We  have  enlisted 
for  the  war  and  success,  and  are  bound  to 
win.  I  love  the  business,  love  every  little 
feathered  biped,  aud  sometime,  when 
patience  has  won  her  reward,  I  will  write 
you  a  sketch  of  my  trials  and  triumphs. 
We  could  not  do  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper. — 0.  H.  DeLuce,  Wheaton,  III. 

Very  Early  Laying. — In  the  August  num- 
ber of  your  paper  a  writer  tells  of  chickens 
hatched  in  an  incubator,  November  22d, 
that  layed  in  July.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
anything  remarkable,  as  it  is  very  common 
for  us  to  hatch  pullets  in  February,  up  to 
the  first  of  March,  aud  have  them  lay  by 
July  15th.  We  have  ten  which  were 
hatched  February  20th,  and  laying  to-day 
(July  31st),  aud  dropped  their  first  egg 
July  10th.— N.  Porter  Brown,  Westboro, 
Mass. 

Dig  Turkey  Trade.— My  sales  for  1892, 
poultry  aud  eggs,  were  nearly  §1,600, 
and  this  year  gives  promise  of  be- 
ing as  much.  I  have  orders  booked 
now  for  a  number  of  bronze  tur- 
keys, to  be  shipped  this  fall  to  England  and 
Ireland.  I  formerly  exported  by  way  of 
New  York  city,  but  now  ship  by  way  of 
Baltimore,  as  steamers  from  this  port  will 
take  over  fowls  for  about  one-half  what 
the  New  York  lines  charge.  I  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Poultry  Keeper  before  it 
left  Chicago,  aud  will  take  it  as  long  as  I 
am  a  fancier.  J,  F.  Barbee,  Millersbura, 
Ky. 

Hatching  With  Moisture. — I  thought  I 
would  write  you  a  few  lines  about  hatching 
with  moisture.  My  machine  is  a  hot  air 
incubator,  which  I  run  in  a  damp  cellar. 
The  floor  is  made  of  boards.  The  incu- 
bator has  two  pans,  each  pan  being  divided 
into  two  sections.  I  fill  one  section  on  the 
tenth  day  aud  another  on  the  eighteenth, 
aud  when  the  chicks  commence  to  pip  the 
shell  1  till  both  pans  with  steaming  hot 
water.  I  always  hatch  seventy-five  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs.,  and  my  last 
hatch  I  got  seventy-four  chicks  from  eighty 
eggs,  making  ninety-two  per  cent.  They 
are  all  healthy,  lively  chickens.  Your 
paper  is  always  full  of  good  poultry  news. 
M.  D.  Marsli,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Wants  Information. — Mr.  DcForrest's  let- 
ter, August  number,  is  admirable  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but,  why  did  he  not 
give  us  the  monthly  record  from  Octo- 
ber 11th,  1892  ?  I  "would  direct  his  at- 
tention to  an  excellent  letter  in  the  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  number,  by  Mr.  Bause.  You 
remark  "in  this  experience  meeting  the 
editor  listens  and  learns."  That  being  the 
case,  one  of  'em  would  like  to  know  the 
date  of  "to-day"  (6th  line  of  the  first  letter 
under  that  heading,  page  69).  The  absence 
of  any  date  iu  letters,  otherwise  instructive, 
is  often  exasperating,  as  it  renders  calcu- 
lation impossible.  —  Louis  Castodes, 
Fhillipsburg,  Montana.  [Thanks  for  the 
suggestion. — Ed.] 

Well  Worth  $5.00— While  I  am  glad  your 
paper  is  only  priced  at  fifty  cents  a  year, 
because  everybody  can  afford  to  take  it 
that  is  able  to  own  a  lien  and  chicks,  yet  it 
is  well  worth  §5.i  0  a  year  to  any  one  rais- 
ing chickens,  even  if  they  only  raise  for 
home  supply.  It  could  not  be  over- 
valued by  one  going  into  the  fowl  business 
for  a  living.—  Mrs.  Jones,  Lorena,  Texas. 

Uses  Insect  Powder.— In  the  August  issue 
there  is  an  article  on  using  insect  powder — 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  the  eggs.  I  al- 
ways use  it  with  hens,  and  always  put  it  in 
the  nests;  not  only  powder,  but  sulphur 
and  carbolic  acid. "  This  spring  I  hatched 
twelve  chicks  out  of  twelve  eggs.  I  had 
a  hen  die  sometime  in  the  night  that 
was  sitting  on  twelve  eggs.  The  eggs 
were  cold  in  the  morning,  but  put  I 
them  in  my  incubator  that  bad  just 
hatched,  and  got  ten  chicks  from  the  eggs; 


Nine  of  the  chicks  aie  now  living.  I  used 
insect  powder  all  of  last  season,  and  with 
sixteen  setting  hens  this  spring.  Among 
some  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs 
hatched  one  chick  has  one  feather  on  each 
f oo  .  I;  it  a  pure  breed  1—Adam  Todd, 
Englewood,  111.  [The  purity  of  the  chick 
is  doubtful.— Ed.] 

A  Good  H'tch. — I  am  running  an  incn- 
bator.  and  just  hatched  138  chicks  from  200 
untested  eggs.  There  were  forty  chicks 
dead  in  the  shell,  and  twenty-two  eggs  in- 
fertile. How  was  that  for  a  hatch?  Send 
the  Poultry  Keeper  right  along,  as  T 
shall  take  ic  as  long  as  I  raise  chickens. — 
J.  B.  Storms,  Lebanon,  Kans. 

Cure  for  Gapes. — Let  me  say  right  here, 
that  trying  to  scrape  the  gape  worm  out  of 
a  little  chicken's  throat  by  means  of  a 
horse  hair,  feather,  or  any  other  such 
instrument,  is  a  slow  piece  of  nonsense, 
and  also  that  I  have  tried  turpentine  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  and  heaps  of  other  "sure 
cures,"  and  found  them  useless.  I  will 
give  you  a  remedy  that  I  know  is  certain 
to  cure  if  done  right.  Have  your  little 
chicks  in  a  handy  box  or  basket ;  take  them 
one  at  a  time  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  open  their  mouth  wide. 
Have  a  dish  of  the  common  insect  powder 
ready,  and  with  a  goose  quill  give  a  quick 
puff  and  send  it  down  the  throat.  Use  about 
as  much  powder  as  half  a  five  cent  piece 
will  hold.  Then,  as  lice  are  nearly  always 
in  partnership  with  the  gapes,  give  the 
outside  a  searching,  and  may  be  a  dusting 
also. — Kenneth  Skinner,  Dixie,  Ont. 

More  Powder  Experience. — In  reply  to  your 
inquiry  about  experience  with  insect  pow- 
der, I  would  say  that  I  have  used  "  Death 
to  Lice  "the  past  two  seasons  witB  good 
results.  I  dust  the  hen  when  se.t  ng'her, 
aud  again  about  three .  days  previous  to 
hatching,  and  when  J  remove  her  and  the 
chicks  from  the  nest ;  it  is  sure  "death  to 
lice."  In  your  article,  "  Increasing  Egg 
Production, "  you  say  we  may  allow  each 
hen  a  tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal  three 
times  a  week,  but  that  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  make  them  fat.  Would  not  that 
allowance  be  almost  sure  to  do  so  ?  I  use 
it,  but  not  more  than  one-third  that 
amount. — David  McMurdo,  Castle  Bock, 
Colo.  [The  linseed  meal  is  fattening,  as 
you  say,  and  of  course  judgment  must  b'i 
used  in  feeding  it.  If  grain  is  withheld, 
the  quantity  of  linseed  meal  suggested  by 
us  is  not  too  large. — Ed.] 

Lime  Water.— A  party  in  an  adjoining 
neighborhood,  who  keeps  a  few  hens,  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  lime  water 
to  drink.  He  now  says  "  It  is  worse  than 
useless  ;  they  don't  lay  any  more  eggs,  and 
it  gives  them  stone  in  the  bladder.  Score 
one  for  our  side.— S.  S.  Barrie,  Mont  Vale, 
N.  J. 

Insect  Powder  Again — In  your  August 
issue  we  saw  that  someone  wrote  in  regard 
to  insect  powder  killing  chicks  in  the  shell 
I  would  say  that  on  April  1st  we  set  two 
hens  on  fifteen  eggs  each,  and  covered  the 
hens  once  a  week  with  the  powder  during 
the  incubation,  and  hatched  twenty-two 
chickens,  srood  and  strong,  and  most  of 
them  lived.  Since  seeing  the  article,  we 
are  trying  again,  and  will  report  the  hatch. 
—Fellers  Bros.,  Table  Bock,  Neb. 

Uses  Natural  Gs  —  I  am  just  starting  in 
the  poultry  business.  I  have  luO  chicks 
and  twenty-one  hens.  I  hatched  my  chicks 
with  hens, but  am  going  to  use  an  incubator 
next  winter.  I  use  natural  gas  to  heat  my 
coop  in  winter. — M.  F.  Eberhart,  Four 
Mile,  New  York. 

A  Grand  Hatch. — I  got  forty-two  chicks 
from  forty-four  eggs,  hatched  in  a  Poul- 
try Keeper  incubator  tba~  I  made. — B. 
E.  Miller,  New  Haven,  Mich. 

Good  Weight— Cholera.— How  is  this  for 
weight  !  A  cockerel  three  months  and 
three  weeks  old,  weighed  four  and  one-half 
pounds  ?  I  see  a  good  deal  about  cholera. 
The  best  remedy  for  that,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  is  grease  on  the  heads  of  the  little 
ones,  and  Persian  insect  powder  on  the 
fowls,  with  plenty  of  kerosene  and  lime  in 
the  house  aud  roosts — because,  I  believe 
what  people  usually' call  cholera,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  lice. —  67.  D.  Hulelt, 
Edgerton,  Kan. 

Bought  Lice  With  the  Farm. — Your  paper 
is  all  that  one  could  wish  and  a  very  valu- 
able help  to  beginners.  We  have  moved  on 
a  farm  already  stocked  (with  lice),  big  and 
little.  Have  lost  some  small  chicks  witli 
them,  through  forgetfulness  to  use  insect 
powder  on  the  hens  when  they  came  off 
with  their  brood.  An  old  lady  advised  me 
to  mix  one  tablespoonful  of  coarse  sand  with 
every  quart  of  soft  feed.  We  have  done  so 
with  good  result.  A  large  hen  died  for  me. 
Her  comb  had  been  very  dark  for  some 
time.  A  post  mortem  showed  tumors  iu 
the  heart  I  should  judge.  The  growth  was 
hard  and  white.  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to 
open  fowls  and  find  out  the  cause.  Kero- 
sene emulsion  does  excellent  work  with 
me  for  lice.— E.  A.  Goodwin,  Brookvale, 
Conn. 

Has  3,000  Chickens.— Have  had  very  good 
luck  with  my  chickeus  this  year.  I  now 
have  something  over  3,000,  and  will  not 
hatch  more  than  3,000  eggs  yet.  I  have 
1.800  eggs  in  my  machines  now,  and  will 
put  in  about  1.200  more;  then  1  will  rest 
for  a  while.  It's  too  bad  about  the  Show 
at  Chicago.  I  don't  think  it  will  amount 
to  anything  unless  someonewith  a  little  life 


and  snap  gets  hold  of  it.  Entries  should  not 
close  until  September  loth.  As  matters 
are  iu  Chicago,  I  do  not  intend  going;  if 
they  change  I  may  go.—Bobt.  A.  Coll, 
Piltsfield,  Mass. 

A  Louse  Remedy. — If  the  trouble  with  my 
chickens  was  lice,  here  is  the  remedy  :  One 
pound  each  of  chalk,  phosphate  soda, 
charcoal,  flaxseed,  cottonseed,  carb.  iron 
(because  I  could  not  get  the  chloride) ;  one 
ounce  each,  ginger,  soda,  salt,  Peruvian 
bark  and  sulphur.  One  tea-poon  in  soft 
feed  for  twenty  chicks.  This  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Jacob's  "Management  of  Young 
Chicks."  If  not  a  good  lice  cure  it  worked 
perfectly  in  my  case,  as  I  have  not  had  a 
sick  chicken  since  I  have  used  it.  I  write 
you  this  because  I  hate  to  have  even  a  per- 
fect stranger  think  I  do  not  know  enough 
to  look  out  for  lice,  when  in  almost  every 
issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  you  caution 
your  readers  on  that  subject. — Mrs.  A.  W. 
Mclntrie. 

Leg  Weakness. — T  am  raising  a  few  chicks 
by  hand,  and  I  find  that  too  much  heat,  and 
feeding  no  meat,  nor  changing  the  feed, 
brings  on  leg  weakness.  Letting  them  get 
their  feet  wet  in  an  outdoor  cold  brooder 
helps  the  weakness.  I  had  them  shut  up 
in  the  setting  room,  but  a  setting  hen  acted 
as  if  she  would  soon  leave  her  eggs  to  brood 
the  chicks,  so  I  had  to  take  them  away.  I 
made  a  cold  brooder  with  a  run.  The  run 
was  slatted,  and  the  rain  came,  and  the  floor 
of  the  run  got  too  wet  for  chicks  with  only 
down  on  their  bodies.  They  were  doing 
well  in  the  setting  room  on  a  dirt  floor.  I 
fed  them  wheat  and  gave  them  fresh 
water  every  day.  I  changed  their  feed, 
greased  their  heads  and  under  the  wings 
for  lice,  and  fed  them  meat,  and  they  are 
now  doing  well. — H.  S.  Laist  ?r;  Smbhorn- 
ish,  Wash. 

Cr:asotefor  Roup. — I  have  foun.l  creasote 
the  best  remedy  for  roup.  By  using  a 
feather  anoint  the  sores  with  the  liquid. 
Use  fifteen  drops  in  one  quart  of  water  as 
a  disinfectant.  This  is  a  sure  cure  if  used 
for  one  week  or  ten  days.  I  wish  the 
Poultry  Keeper  came  twice  a  month.— 
Mrs.  67.  TP.  Briscoe,  Louisville,  Ky 

Success  With  Thoroughbreds. —  Here's  my 
experience  with  thoroughbreds  :  I  bought 
six  eggs,  hatched  five  and  raised  them.  I 
fed  grit,  ground  oats  and  corn,  wheat,  and 
table  scraps.  I  think  I  have  at  least  one 
prize-winner,  according  to  the  standard. — 
Lee  Elder,  Belox,  Miss. 


KEEPING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

The  advantage  of  raising  ducks  and  geese 
over  turkeys  and  chickens  is,  that,  if  they 
can  be  given  the  range  of  a  good  pasture 
with  plenty  of  water,  they  will  need  less 
looki'ig  after.  They  are  hardy,  easily  raised 
and  require  less  expensive  food  than  other 
poultry.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are  healthier, 
being  less  subject  to  disease  and  fre<;  from 
lice.  An  additional  source  of  income  is 
their  feathers.  They  lay  eggs, hatch  young 
fowls, and  yield  a  good  quantity  of  feathers, 
and  can  with  good  treatment  be  made  profit- 
able. Of  course  with  either  it  is  always 
best  to  have  the  larger,  better  breeds. 
Embden  geese  and  Pekin  ducks  cost  no 
more  to  raise  than  the  other  kinds,  while 
they  return  a  much  larger  profit.  Ducks, 
if  provided  with  comfortable  quarters 
where  they  can  rest  at  night  and  are  rea- 
sonably well  fed,  will  often  cominenee  lay- 
ing the  latter  part  of  January  or  the  first 
February,  and  lav  very  regularly  until 
warm  weather  sets  in.  Geese  begin  to  lay 
early  in  March  and  will  lay  fourteen  to 
eighteen  eggs  ;  these  should  nearly  always 
be  set  under  hens,  as  it  is  often  the  case 
that  the  mother  will  not  become  broody 
until  late.  With  ducks  it  is  usually  best 
not  to  attempt  to  hatch  out  the  first  laying 
of  eggs  unless  it  is  done  in  an  incubator. 
They  are  less  trouble  to  raise  in  a  brooder 
than  either  turkeys  or  chickens,  and  with 
good  feeding  can  be  made  to  grow  very 
rapidly,  much  faster  than  chickeus,  so  that 
when  three  months  old  they  readily  weigh 
four  or  five  pounds  apiece,  while  chickeus 
will  average  about  two.  Both  ducks  and 
geese  require  less  grain  and  more  bulky 
feed  than  turkeys  or  chickens,  and  it  is 
best,  and  especially  so  with  geese,  to  sell 
the  yo  nger  fowls  and  keep  the  older  ones 
for  laying  and  breeding.  After  they  are 
reasoiialdy  well  matured,  the  feathers  can 
be  picked  regularly  several  times  during 
the  season.  A  full  grown  goose  of  either 
the  Toulouse  or  Embden  breeds  will  aver- 
age a  rjound  of  feathers  during  the  season, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Husbandman,  and 
that  will  pay  readily  for  their  keep,  giving 
the  eggs  as  increase  for  profit.  With  the 
Pekin  ducks  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a 
pond  of  water  is  necessary;  they  will  get 
along  very  well  with  what  is  needed  to 
drink,  aud  this  must  always  be  supplied 
liberally  and  be  pure  and  fresh,  But  geese 
need  plenty  of  water.  So  far  as  possible  the 
better  plan  is  to  give  them  the  run  of  a 
good  pasture,  penning  up  at  night.  This  is 
especially  necessary  with  the  ducks  after 
they  coriimence  laving  or  a  good  portion  of 
the  eggs  will  be  lost,  as  they  drop  them 
almost  anvwhere,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
them  penned  up  at  night  that  they  can  be 
scoured.  It  is  not  best  to  confine  them  with 
other  fowls;  have  a  separate  apartment 
and  see  that  bedding  is  supplied  so  they  can 
be  kept  clean  and  comfortable.  While  they 
like  to  swim  and  play  iu  water,  it  is  very 
important  to  their  health  to  have  the  place 
dry  where  they  rost  at  night.—  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  i 


KEEPING  THE  BILL  OF  FARE. 

Mr.  M.  G.  Weaver,  Terre  Hill,  Pa.,  sends 
his  "  Bill  of  Fare  "  for  broilers,  in  which 
he  gives  some  suggestions.  He  says  that  he 
found  it  difficult  to  remember  all  the  points 
in  feeding,  especially  when  the  changes  are 
so  frequent.  In  his  letter  he  says :  "  I  hang 
this  bill  up  the  day  I  put  the  chicks  in  the 
brooder,  and  every  time  I  feed  I  check  off 
on  the  proper  place.  Thus  I  always  know 
with  certainty  how  old  the  lot  is,  and  just 
what  to  feed.  So  does  my  wife  when  I  am 
absent.  In  summer  I  repeat  the  six  o'clock 
meal  at  eight  o'clock,  without  checking.  I 
suggest  that  you  get  up  a  printed  cardboard 
and  sell  to  the  trade.  It  would  be  invalua- 
ble, and  assist  amateurs. 

We  give  below  the  form.  "  C  "  means 
"  cracked  corn  ;"  "  O  "  means  "  oatmeal ;" 
"M"  means  "meat;"  "W"  means 
"  wheat ;"  "  S  "  means  "  scalded  food ;" 
"  P  "  means  "  potatoes  ;"  "  X  "  means 
"  cooked  caV  e  "  of  ground  grain,  "  G  "  is 
"  green  food,"  and  '•  W-M  "  is  wheat  and 
meal,  etc. 
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The  above  is  a  very  good  bill  of  fare  to 
use  for  feeding  chicks.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  for  the  first  day  no  food  is  given.  Un- 
til the  eighth  day  the  chicks  are  fed  seven 
times  a  day,  or  every  two  hours.  After  the 
first  week  they  are  fed  four  times  a  day,  or 
every  four  hours.  The  food  is  varied,  be- 
ing composed  of  grain,  meat,  and  green 
food,  and  is  compiled  according  to  our 
"  Library  of  Points,"  ill  the  August,  1892, 
issue  by  Mr.  Weaver. 

We  trust  that  the  above  will  not  only 
prove  valuable  as  a  guide  to  feeding  but 
that  some  reader  will  improve  upon  it.  It 
is  alone  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
paper. 

HOW  MUCH  FOOD  TO  GIVE. 

A  quart  of  corn,  twice  a  day,  to  twenty 
hens  is  supposed  to  be  an  allowance,  but  no 
estimate  can  be  arrived  at,  as  hens  will  not 
thrive  on  corn  alone,  nor  will  all  the  hens 
iu  a  flock  eat  alike,  or  prefer  the  same  kind 
of  food.  When  feeding  the  hens  give  them 
a  variety,  but  never  give  them  more  than 
they  can  eat  up  clean .  It  is  better  to  give 
too  little  than  too  much.  In  the  winter 
the  hens  should  have  two  good  meals  each 
day,  but  in  summer  one  meal  is  ample.  If 
they  are  on  a  range  it  is  safe  to  assert  that 
one-half  of  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  a 
meal  will  be  sufficient.  The  poultryman 
must  observe  his  flocks,  and  judge  of  their 
wants  by  the  amount  of  forage  on  the 
range.  

BROODY  HENS. 

So  long  as  broody  hens  are  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way  the  egg  product  may 
be  expected  to  assume  a  vanishing  form. 
These  hens  should  be  "broken  up"  at  once- 
changed  from  setters  into  layers.  There 
are  several  effective  and  harmless  ways  of 
doing  this.  The  very  best  method,  because 
of  its  effectiveness  and  simplicity,  is  to  pro- 
vide a  room  without  nests— any  plain  room 
with  roosts  to  perch  on— and  put  the 
broody  hen  therein,  says  a  correspondent  of 
The  American  Agriculturist,  which  adds  : 
Give  her  a  companion,  an  active,  vigorous 
cockerel.  Feed  and  water  generously, 
adapting  the  fcedinc  to  the  production  of 
eges.  A  week  will  generally  suffice  to 
break  up  the  most  persistent  setter,  with 
no  special  trouble.  Sometimes  three  days 
will  have  the  desired  effect. 
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STANDARD  FOR  WHITE  WONDER  FOWLS. 

The  following  is  the  standard  adopted  by 
the  American  White  Wonder  Club. 

Weight. — Cock,  nine  and  one-half  pounds  ; 
ben,  seven  and  one-half  pounds  ;  cockerel, 
eight  pounds;  pullet,  six  and  one-half 
pounds. 

Disqualifications. — Shanks  any  other 
color  than  yellow  (except  in  hens,  which 
may  be  faded  to  a  light  straw  color),  or  un- 
feathered  down  the  outer  sides  to  the  toes  ; 
vulture  hocks;  positively  wry  tails; 
crooked  backs ;  deformed  beaks ;  any  de- 
formity of  shape  injurious  to  breeding 
qualities:  permanent  white  in  ear-lobes; 
combs  other  than  rose  in  general  shape; 
absence  of  corrugations  or  small  points 
upon  top  surface  to  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
fect; feathers  (plurality)  other  than  white 
or  ereamv  white  In  any  part  of  plumage. 

Color  of  Skin. — Bleb  yellow.  Color  of 
Plumage.— White,  but  shafts  of  feathers 
may  be  creamy  white. 

MALE. 

Hind, — Medium  short.  Crown,  medium 
broad.  Beak,  short,  stout,  slightly  curved, 
yellow.  Eyes,  medium  size,  clear  and 
bri.ht.  Color,  golden  brown,  or  rich 
straw. 

Comb. — Rose  in  general  shape,  low,  top 
surface  slightly  oval  and  may  be  corru- 
gated, or  evenly  covered  with  small  points, 
terminating  in  a  dull  pointed  spike. 

Wattles  and  Ear  Lobes. — Medium  in 
size,  well  developed,  rich  red,  fine  texture. 
Wattles  moderately  rounded,  alike  in  size 
and  shape. 

Neck. — Short,  gracefully  arched,  with  a 
full  flowing  hackle. 

Back. — Medium  short,  broad  and  flat  at 
shoulders,  saddle  rising  with  a  slightly 
concave  sweep  to  tail ;  saddle  feathers  long 
and  abundant. 

Breast. — Broad,  full,  deep,  carried  well 
forward. 

Body  and  Fluff. — Body  medium  in  length, 
broad,  deep,  well  rounded  at  sides  ;  keel 
bone  long  and  straight;  Fluff,  broad  and 
moderately  full. 

Wings. — Medium  in  size,  neatly  folded, 
not  carried  very  high,  wing  butts  and  wing 
fronts  well  covered  with  saddle  and  breast 
feathers. 

Tail. — Full,  of  medium  length,  fairly 
well  spread  at  base,  carried  moderately  up- 
right ;  Sickles,  lesser  sickles  and  tail- 
coverts  of  full  medium  length  and  grace- 
fully curved,  well  covering  the  tail  feathers. 

Legs  and  Toes. — Thighs,  large,  medium 
short,  and  well  covered  with  soft  feathers; 
Shanks,  rich  yellow,  rather  short  and  stout, 
well  apart,  the  outer  sides  fairly  well  cov- 
ered with  soft  feathers.  Toes,  medium 
length,  well  spread,  outer  toes  may  be 
moderately  feathered,  but  prefeicnce  to  be 
given  to  those  without  feathers. 

FEMALE. 

Head. — Head,  with  all  its  appendages, 
including  Beak,  Eyes,  Face,  Comb,  Wattles 
and  Ear-lobes,  same  as  described  for  male, 
(except  in  size)  which  latter  is  to  be  rela- 
tively much  smaller,  corresponding  with 
the  natural  differences  caused  by  sex. 

Neck. — Short,  neatly  arched,  well  and 
smoothly  feathered. 

Back. — Broad  and  flat  at  shoulders, 
medium  in  length,  with  a  gradual  incline  to 
the  tail. 

Breast.— Breast  same  as  described  for 
male. 

Body  and  Fluff. — Same  as  in  Male,  ex- 
cept Fluff,  which  is  relatively  more  full. 

Wings.—  Of  medium  size,  well  folded, 
but  not  carried  very  high. 

Tail. — Medium  in  length  and  spread, 
carried  at  an  angle  which  neatly  extends 
the  incline  of  back.  Tail  coverts  plentiful 
and  well  developed. 

Legs  and  Toes. — Same  as  described  for 
male,  but  relatively  smaller  and  finer  iu 
bone,  as  the  sex  would  indicate. 

HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED. 

The  following  is  repeated  from  a  former 
issue  in  order  to  reply  to  an  inquiry  sent  us 
in  regard  to  feeding,  and  also  as  to  whether 
four  hundred  hens  can  be  kept  on  one  acre: 

"  Do  you  honestly  believe  400  hens  can 
be  profitably  and  thriftily  kepton  one  acre? 

Will  you  tell  me  how  much  and  what  to 
feed  tifty  Light  Brahma-:,  which  are  divid  d 
into  three  pens  each.  20xli">  feet  each.  I 
want  to  feed  for  eggs,  as  I  shall  mate  with 
While  Leghorn  (rose-comb)  for  broilers. 

We  believe  100  hens  sufficient  for  one 
acre,  but  400  may  be  kept  on  such  a  space 
in  winter.  One  of  the  causes  of  failure  is 
overcrowding.  It  is  estimated  that  100 
hens  equal  one  cow,  and  we  doubt  if  the 
most  skilled  dairyman  will  attempt  to  keep 
four  cows  on  an  acre. 

The  question  is  as  difficult  to  answer  as 
to  ask  how  much  should  a  man  eat  for  din- 
ner. If  he  sits  down  to  meat,  potatoes, 
fish,  soup,  pastry,  etc.,  the  amount  he 
would  eat  would  be  difficult  to  measure  or 
estimate  in  advance,  as  he  would  prefer 
certain  kinds,  or  eat  more  one  day  than  he 
would  the  next.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
hens.  It  is  estimated  that  four  ounces  of 
mixed  food  per  day  to  each  hen  is  heavy 
feeding.  Less  than  two  ounces  daily  is  the 
average,  as  hens  differ.    Then   ^  . .  ■  .  two 


ounces  of  one  kind  of  food  does  not  contain 
the  same  elements  as  two  ounces  of  some 
other  food.  For  summer  we  suggest  one 
ounce  of  lean  meat  in  the  morning  for 
Brahmas,  and  an  ounce  of  scalded  chopped 
clover  at  night. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THOSE  PRICES. 

A  high  price  for  broilers  is  an  induce- 
ment. We  often  receive  letters  from  read- 
ers asking  us  where  to  get  the  high  prices, 
and  why  they  receive  such  low  prices. 
Here  is  an  inquiry  from  Indianapolis, 
which  we  present  in  order  to  give  informa- 
tion to  all  who  may  be  interested.  The 
writer  says : 

"I  notice  in  your  paper  that  you  get 
seventy-live  cents  for  broilers.  I  went  to 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  city,  and  they 
told  me  that  they  got  broilers  at  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  from  a  firm  who  buys 
them  now  (August),  and  freezes  them,  thus 
keeping  them  all  the  winter  Now,  will 
you  write  me  and  tell  me  where  I  can  ship 
them  East,  or  where  I  can  get  seventy-five 
cents  each  for  then.  One  firm  said  they 
would  give  twenty  cents  per  pound  alive." 

The  above  confirms  what  we  stated  last 
month  about  the  supplying  of  a  hotel.  A 
hotel  is  the  poorest  customer  to  lie  found, 
for  no  matter  how  high  the  reputation  of 
the  hotel  may  be  the  pr  iprietor  buys  whole- 
sale, and  at  the  lowest  rates,  using  frozen 
stuff  as  is  mentioned  above. 

Now,  as  to  where  to  sell,  and  who  buys, 
wc  cannot  answer.  We  do  not  hunt  up 
customers,  nor  do  we  know  anything  about 
commission  men.  We  are  willing  to  assist 
you  to  raise  poultry  but  you  must  do  the 
selling  yourself.  We  give  you  the  prices  ill 
market  as  quoted  from  the  daily  prices 
current,  but  we  do  not  know  anything  of 
the  markets  or  men  in  cities  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  We  suppose  that  there  are  a 
thousand  or  more  commission  merchants 
in  New  York,  but  wo  would  not  recom- 
mend one  if  we  could,  as  it  would  make  us 
responsible.  If  you  got  the  best  prices  you 
would  consider  that  you  were  fortunato, 
but  if  you  were  cheated  you  would  fall 
upou  us  with  complaints. 


BLACK  COMB. 

The  comb  is  the  indicator  of  disease. 
Bed  comb  indicates  a  healthy  condition, 
pale  comb  a  debilitated  condition,  and 
black  comb  extreme  illness.  An  inquirer 
writes  us  as  follows: 

Three  of  my  neighbors  have  fowls  sick 
with  black  comb,  drooping  around,  ami  I 
am  anxious  for  you  to  write  me  at  once  the 
remedy  so  I  can  ^ivc  it  to  them. 

He  informs  us  that  his  neighbors'  fowls 
are  sick  with  "black  comb."  If  he  should 
write  that  a  person  was  pale  in  the  face, 
and  a  remedy  was  required,  he  would  im- 
part fully  as  much  information.  There  is 
no  such  disease  as  black  comb.  A  fowl 
may  have  a  black  comb  and  be  ill  with  any 
one  of  the  numerous  diseases.  He  should 
have  described  the  symptoms.  We  never 
care  to  know  the  color  of  the  comb,  as  we 
can  always  safely  assume  that  when  a  bird 
is  sick  its  comb  is  pale,  dark,  or  black. 


EGGS  WILL  PAY. 

In  some  sections  eggs  have  been  as  high 
as  sixty  cents  per  dozen  for  choice,  and 
thirty  cents  per  dozen  has  been  easily  ob- 
tained in  nearly  all  of  the  large  cities. 
When  the  snow  and  severe  cold  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  farmer,  he  is 
compensated  for  such  difficulties  by  better 
prices.  The  object  should  be  to  get  as 
many  eggs  as  possible  from  the  hens.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  taking  a  little 
extra  care  with  the  fowls. 

The  main  essential  now  is  to  keep  the 
hens  warm.  The  food  will  not  make  the 
hens  lay  if  they  are  kept  in  a  cold  poultry- 
house.  Swollen  heads,  frosted  combs  and 
sore  eyes  show  that  something  is  lacking 
with  the  poultry-house.  Stop  up  every 
crack  and  crevice,  and  aim  to  have  the  in- 
terior of  the  poultry-house  secure  from  the 
cold  air  finding  its  way  in  to  chill  the  hens 
when  they  are  on  the  roost  at  night. 

In  regard  to  how  best  to  feed  the  hens 
for  eggs,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  meat  is 
the  best  egg-producing  food.  If  the  money 
expended  for  ground  grain  and  soft  messes 
was  bestowed  on  the  purchase  of  meat  and 
bone  fresh  from  the  butcher,  or  even  for 
such  foods  as  fresh  blood  or  liver  and  a  full 
meal  of  corn  and  wheat  given  at  night,  the 


hens  would  produce  more  eggs  than  when 
kept  on  a  mixed  diet  of  grain. 

Food  should,  however,  be  varied.  The 
grain  will  be  all  the  better  if  it  is  mixed, 
and  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  buck- 
wheat used  instead  of  corn  alone.  Bulky 
food  is  also  incentive  to  laying,  and  may 
be  given  in  the  shape  of  clover  hay,  cut  fine 
and  scalded.  Warm  water  is  the  best  stim- 
ulant and  invigorator,  but  the  most  essen- 
tial of  all  is  a  warm  poultry-house. 
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WARMTH  IN  BROODERS. 

No  matter  how  well  the  chicks  in 
the.  brooders  may  b3  fed,  the  lack 
of  warmth  at  night  will  cause  them  to 
droop.  Most  persons  suppose  that  the 
brooders  may  be  two  warm  and  that  the 
chicks  will  suffocate,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
young  chicks  are,  injured  by  too  much 
warmth.  At  least  ninety  degrees  of  heat 
should  be  found  on  the  edges  of  the 
brooder,  and  as  much  as  ninety-five  should 
exist  at  the  center.  This  prevents  the 
chicks  from  crowding,  which  always 
happens  if  the  heat  is  low;  but  if  the 
brooder  is  very  warm  at  the  center,  the 
chicks  will  spread  out  under  the  brooder 
and  be  more  comfortable.  If  in  doubt  at 
any  time  in  regard  to  the  proper  degree  of 
heat  to  have  in  a  brooder,  it  will  be  safe  to 
give  to  much  heat  rather  than  too  little, 
for  if  the  brooder  is  too  warm  the  chicks 
can  easily  secure  a  cooler  location  near  the 
edge,  but  if  too  cool  under  the  brooder  they 
will  crowd  until  some  of  them  are  crushed 
to  death. 


KEEPING  FOOD  BEFORE  FOWLS. 

To  put  food  in  a  trough  and  then  place 
the  trough  where  the  hens  can  have  free 
access  to  the  contents,  is  an  inducement  to 
idleuess  and  also  detrimental  to  success, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  better  for  the  hens 
to  be  compelled  to  work  and  scratch. 
When  a  feed-trough  is  used,  some  of  the 
hens  will  cat  more  than  their  allowance, 
and  become  excessively  fat.  Experience 
shows  that  the  best  laying  hens  are  the  ones 
that  are  the  most  active,  and  the  keeping  of 
food  before  them  will  ruin  the  best  flock 
that  can  be  raised.  It  is  well  enough  to  use 
a  trough  when  soft  food  is  being  given,  but 
the  trough  should  be  cleaned  out  as  soon  as 
the  hens  have  finished  their  meal.  If  the 
hens  are  laying,  it  will  do  no  harm  to  have 
a  small  box  filled  with  ground  bone  where 
they  can  help  themselves,  as  the  bone  will 
serve  as  grit  and  will  not  cause  them  to  be- 
come overfat,  as  they  will  not  eat  too 
much  ;  but  all  grains  should  be  scattered. 


OPERATING  THE  INCUBATOR. 

If  you  have  an  incubator  do  not  oblige 
your  neighbors  by  opening  the  egg-drawer 
frequently,  as  the  cold  air  chills  the  eggs 
and  causes  the  chicks  to  die  in  the  she  lls. 
Do  not  cool  the  eggs,  as  it  is  not  necessary, 
and  do  not  open  the  egg-drawer  to  turn  the 
"pipped"  sides  of  the  eggs  up.  When  the 
chicks  begin  to  come  out,  do  not  remove 
any  ol  them  until  all  are  hatched,  but 
leave  them  in  the  drawer.  They  will  not 
injure  each  other  as  much  by  trampling  as 
will  be  done  the  chicks  in  the  shells  by  a 
sudden  lowering  of  the  heat,  which  happens 
when  the  chicks  are  removed,  as  the  bodies 
of  the  chicks  contribute  to  the  warmth  of 
the  incubator  by  the  animal  heat  given  off. 
The  temperature  for  hatching  is  103  de- 
grees, which  is  quite  high;  hence,  a  draft 
of  air  or  sudden  chilling  of  the  eggs  is  a 
severe  shock  to  the  chicks,  and  especially 
when  they  are  breaking  the  shells. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GUINEAS. 

There  is  but  little  sale  in  market  for  the 
guinea,  but  it  is,  of  the  domestic  birds,  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  wild  fowls  in 
flavor  of  meat  of  any  known.  If  they  hatch 
out  their  young,  then  they  become  truly  a 
game  bird,  as  the  shotgun  will  be  necessary 
when  one  is  wanted  for  the  table,  but  the 
young  guineas,  if  hatched  with  the  chicks 
and  tiie  old  guineas  killed  off.  will  grow  up 
tame  and  come  up  to  roost  every  night  in 
the  poultry  house.  They  are  excellent 
foragers,  and  as  insect  destroyers  have  no 
equal,  as  they  search  over  every  portion  of 
tne  field.  Keep  a  few  for  your  own  use,  as 
they  are  excellent  layers  and  superior  fowls 
for  the  table. 


CARE  OF  CHICKS  IN  BROODERS. 

One  of  the  prettiest  sights  I  know  of  is  a 
brooder  full  of  little  chicks  from  one  to  ten 
days  old.  I  never  grow  weary  watching 
their  graceful  motions  as  they  disport  them- 
selves iu  their  little  playground,  industri- 
ously scratching  in  the  clean  sand,  playing 
at  leapfrog  or  contesting  the  possession  of  a 
toothsome  morsel  of  meat  of  bread  crumb, 
keeping  np  meanwhile  a  ceaseless  chatter. 
The  pleasing  effect  is  heightened  if  they  be- 
long to  a  variety  of  breeds.  But  to  raise 
these  litt  le  animated  puff  balls  is  where  the 
work  and  skill  comes  in.  To  bring  them 
safely  through  all  the  perils  of  babyhood 
and  feathering-out— there's  the  rub.  To 
keep  them  well  is  the  secret  of  success.  I 
know  of  no  more  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
poultry  business  than  doctoring  sick  chick- 
ens. It  is  seldom  a  success.  To  keep  them 
well  they  must  be  kept  warm.  It  is  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  successful 
chicken-raising.  I  lost  heavily  at  first  until 
1  found  this  out.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  more 
of  each  hatch  would  drop  out  with  bowel 
disease  until  three  weeks  old,  and  then 
many  more  when  changing  from  down  to 
feathers.  It  was  a  very  discouraging  ex- 
perience. 1  kept  altering  my  brooders  and 
experimenting  until  of  my  last  hatches  I 
lost  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  through  sick- 
ness. My  great  mistake  had  been  in  not 
keeping  the  brooders  warm  enough.  I  now 
keep  then:  at  100  degrees  day  and  night  for 
about  a  week  until  the  chicks  get  a  little 
strength,  and  then  reduce  to  ninety -five  de- 
grees and  then  to  ninety  degrees.  Until  lit- 
tle chicks  are  feathered  they  are  but  little 
better  than  naked,  and  need  a  tropical  tem- 
perature to  which  they  can  resort  when 
they  feel  the  least  chilled.  After  they  are 
ten  days  old  they  will  endure  a  considerable 
degree  of  edd  if  they  can  run  at  will  into  a 
warm  broodei-.  Any  attempt  to  save  kero- 
sene by  turning  down  the  lamps  is  disas- 
trous. It  doesn't  pay  to  save  oil  at  eight 
cents  a  gallon  and  lose  chicks  that  will  al 
ten  weeks  old  bring  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  a  pound.  At  night  the  chicks  are  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  risks,  and  there  must 
be  no  mistake  about  the  proper  amount  of 
heat.  Too  low  a  temperature  at  night  for 
only  a  few  hours  may  result  in  the  loss  ol 
many  chicks. 

For  the  first  ten  days  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  far  away  from  the  brooder. 
My  brooder-house  is  divided  by  partitions 
into  sections  six  feet  wide.  The  brooders, 
one  foot  high  and  three  feet  square,  are  set 
against  the  back  wall,  one  foot  from  one 
partition  and  two  feet  from  the  other. 
These  spaces  are  floored  over  level  with  the 
top  of  the  brooder;  a  four-inch  board  is  in 
front,  and  inch  mesh  netting,  one  foot  wide, 
stretched  and  fastened  to  that  and  the  par- 
titions. The  chicks  are  not  allowed  to  go 
off  this  nlatform  until  ten  days  old.  The 
first  couple  of  days  they  are  not  allowed  to 
go  more  than  a  foot  from  the  brooder,  and 
then  only  for  a  little  time  to  eat,  drink  and 
exercise,  and  then  they  are  put  back  in  the 
brooder  and  kept  dark  and  quiet  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  rest  and  take  a  nap.  In 
fact,  they  need  much  the  same  treatment 
and  care  that  babies  do.  I  take  a  last  look 
at  them  before  I  go  to  bed.  If  everything 
is  quiet  and  the  chicks  lie  scattered  ail  over 
the  brooder  floor,  then  the  heat  is  just  right 
If  there  is  a  noise  of  scuffling  and  crowding, 
and  the  chicks  are  hugging  the  centre  of  the 
brooder,  they  need  more  heat  at  once,  or 
some  of  them  will  get  underfoot  and  be 
trampled  to  death,  and  bowel  disease  will 
put  in  an  appearance.  If  they  lie  with  their 
heads  outside  the  curtains,  the  brooder  is 
too  warm,  and  there  is  danger  of  leg  weak- 
ness. It  may  be  objected  that  all  this 
watching  and  care  takes  a  great  deal  of 
time,and  so  it  does ;  but  just  such  watching 
and  care,  day  and  night,  must  be  exercised 
(  r  else  the  artificial  rearing  of  chickens  will 
prove  a  dismal  and  exasperating  failure.— 
Cor.  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


THE  WASTE  OF  POULTRY  MANURE. 

The  amount  of  valuable  poultry  manure 
lost  annually  is  enormous.  Not  that 
which  is  dropped  in  the  poultry-house,  but 
the  daily  droppings  on  the  runs.  If  this 
could  be  carefully  saved  and  piled  in  aheap 
so  as  to  be  measured,  the  quantity  to  be  de- 
rived from  100  hens  would  astonish  the 
poultryinan,  and  enable  him  to  realize  his 
loss  every  year  by  failing  to  secure  the 
tlroppings  that  are  voided  on  the  yards  dur- 
ing the  day.  To  scrape  the  yards  would 
entail  too  much  labor,  and  the  ground 
could  not  be  well  utilized  except  for  poul- 
try. To  get  over  the  difficulty,  every 
poultry-house  should  have  two  yards — one 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  hens,  and  the 
other  for  the  growth  of  crops  of  some  kind, 
changing  the  hens  and  crops  alternately. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  are:  1. 
The  hens  will  manure  the  ground,  and  no 
hauling  is  necessary.  2.  'The  droppings 
being  turned  under,  the  yards  will  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  disease.  3.  The  hens 
being  iu  alternate  yards,  with  crops  grow- 
ing in  yards  between  each  flock,  the  males 
cannot  fight  through  the  wire  fencing.  4. 
As  the  hens  can  have  only  one  yard  at  a 
time,  there  will  be  no  loss  of  space.  5.  The 
w  ire  fencing  can  support  Lima  beans,  to- 
matoes or  peas.  (i.  The  yard  will  become 
more  fertile  each  year.  7.  The  hens  can 
pick  up  quite  an  amount  of  green  food 
when  turned  on  the  yard  from  which  the 
Crop  is  removed.  The  hens  will  enjoy 
the  change  of  yards: 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  most  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Lay  in  a  big  pile  of  dry  dirt.  You  will 
want  it  in  winter. 

Limed  eggs  and  butterine  belong  in  the 
same  class  of  goods. 

Hens  seldom  sit  in  winter,  but  the  incu- 
bator is  ready  at  all  times. 

"We  send  this  paper  sis  morjtbs  on  trial 
for  only  twenty-five  cents. 

"We  will  send  you  three  poultry  papers, 
one  year,  for  one  dollar. 

Anybody  can  keep  chickens,  but  any- 
body cannot  make  poultry  pay. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  with  the  incu- 
bator for  early  broilers. 

Send  two  stamps  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  fiaia- 
manton,  N.  J.,  and  get  plans  for  an  inc  jta- 
tor. 

f  "We  are  preparing  for  our  usual  fall  and 
winter  extra  edition,  which  may  reach  iOO, 
000  copies. 

Do  you  want  work  this  winter.  If  so 
build  a  warm  poultry  house  and  give  the 
hens  your  attention. 

GO  ahead  with  the  decimal  score  card. 
Give  it  a  trial.  Everything  of  the  kind  is 
worth  testing. 

Corn  and  wheat  are  cheap,  but  they  will 
not  serve  as  food  .unless  the  hens  are  given 
something  else  as  well. 

Open  the  ventilators  at  night,  allow  a 
nice,  cool  draught  to  blow  over  your  birds, 
and  then — look  out  for  roup. 

Has  Brother  Pierce's  mailing  clerk  gone 
to  Chicago  1  We  anxiously  look  lor  the 
Gazette,  which  perhaps  skipped  over  us. 

"We  begin  to  believe  that  we  have  stamped 
out "  another  poultry  paper  bought." 
Such  announcements  seem  to  have  ceased. 

If  you  are  buying  eggs  for  incubators  it 
will  pay  you  to  make  a  present  to  your 
neighbors  of  some  pure-bred  males.  Try 
it. 

New  York  will  have  her  next  show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  February  Stli  to 
13th.  It  has  been  announced  early,  which 
means  business. 

The  veteran  James  Rankin,  of  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  was  the  first  man  to  bring 
large  duck  farms  into  notoriety.  He  was 
the  pioneer  and  leader. 

The  old  and  reliable  Poultry  World,  of 
Hartford,  Con.,  is  still  one  of  the  prettiest, 
best  printed,  and  most  valuable  poultry 
journals  published. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer's  masterly  hand 
can  be  seen  in  the  Fancier's  Journal.  The 
paper  seems  to  have  bounded  off  with  new 
life.   It  is  full  of  the  choicest  matter. 

Don't  forget  that  if  you  suspect  chicken 
cholera  the  fowls  will  either  die  or  recover 
inside  of  forty-eight  hours.  Cholera  does 
not  hang  on.  It  does  its  work  in  a  shor1 
time.  Many  persons  suppose  their  birds 
have  cholera  when  the  difficulty  may  be 
gomething  else. 


"Where  are  the  specialty  clubs  at  present? 
The  Plymouth  Bock  and  Cochin  clubs  have 
come  forward,  but  what  about  some  of 
them  meeting  at  Chicago? 


Ten  years  ago  the  Fancier's  Gazette 
promised  to  give  the  Poultry  Keeper  a 
notice.but  would  put  us  on  probation  first. 
It  is  time  for  the  notice  we  believe. 

"We  learn  that  one  of  the  leading  pigeon 
journals  has  ceased.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind.  There  are  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pigeon  admirers  to  support  a  paper. 


Hammonton  (not  Chicago)  is  where  the 
World's  Fair  should  have  been  held.  So 
says  Uncle  Mike  Boyer  while  knocking  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe  one  day. 


In  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal  the  notori- 
ous Bain  has  an  advertisement  of  eggs  and 
a  book.  Perhaps  the  editor  may  have  over- 
looked the  matter,  but  we  call  his  attention 
thereto. 


How  to  be  at  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  at 
Chicago  and  enjoy  the  oriental  dancing  on 
the  Midway  Plaisance  at  the  same  time  is  a 
problem  now  confusing  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  members. 


The  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  hold  their  annual  show  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,Djc^uber  14th  to  20th,1893. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Schaaf,  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  is  secre- 
tary. 


There  is  no  standard  for  the  Guinea 
fowl,  which  is  found  on  nearly  all  farms 
yet  the  Standard  contains  breeds  of  fowls 
some  of  which  have  never  been  seen  by 
farmers  and  by  many  breeders. 


A  Jersey  cow  with  a  record  of  over 
thirty-four  (?)  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
week,  could  only  get  over  fourteen  pounds 
at  the  public  test  at  Chicago.  It  is  almost 
as  bad  as  some  of  the  scord  card  scores. 


The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Henry 
County  (Illinois)  Poultry  Association  will 
be  held  at  National  Guard  Hall,  Geneseo, 
January  23rd  to  29th,  1894.  Mr.  Win.  G. 
"Warnock  is  secretary. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Company.was  incorporated  May  13th, 

1893,  and  will  hold  its  third  annual  exhibi- 
tion in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  January  10th  to  13th, 

1894.  Mr.  D.  S.  Biiler  is  secretary. 


The  Los  Angeles  (California)  Poultry 
Association  does  not  waste  any  time.  It 
has  a  "  committee  on  the  press,"  whose 
duty  is  to  secure  essays  on  selected  subjects 
to  be  read  before  the  Association. 


The  exhibit  of  poultry  at  the  "World's 
Pair  begins  October  16th  and  closes  October 
28th.  The  birds  will  be  confined  for  twelve 
days.  As  October  is  a  "  moulting  month  " 
the  score  card  will  be  very  "  educating"  to 
tne  amateur. 

The  American  Black  Leghorn  Club  has 
issued  its  new  catalogue  for  1893-94,  and 
the  catalogue  will  be  found  valuable  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  breed.  It 
can  be  obtained  of  Mr.  Geo.  Udall,  Jr., 
Morristown,  N.  J. 


We  still  believe  that  a  Standard  for  each 
breed,  to  be  sold  for  ten  cents,  would  be  a 
better  source  of  revenue  for  the  American 
Poultry  Association  than  the  selling  of  a 
large  Standard  for  one  dollar,  though  both 
might  be  sold  also. 

The  Michigan  -Fancier  is  published  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  by  Mr.  "W.  J.  G.  Prest,  with 
subscription  price  at  fifty  cents  per  year. 
The  editor  is  "Miller  Purvis,"  which  is 
alone  a-sufflcient  guarantee  of  the  quality 
of  its  literature. 

The  Ionia  Poultry  Breeders'  Association 
will  hold  their  second  aunual  exhibition  at 
Ionia,  Mich.,  Dec.  5th  to  8th  inclusive,  with 
Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce  as  judge.  There  will  be  a 
good  list  of  cash  premiums,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  exhibition 
a  success .  Premium  lists  will  be  ready  by 
November.  For  any  information  address 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.Herbert,  Ionia, 
Mich. 


The  Dog  Fancier  is  a  monthly  publica- 
tion by  Mr.  Eugene  Glass,  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  As  we  have  no  dog  department  we 
will  offer  the  Fancier  and  Poultry 
Keeper  at  seventy-five  cents,  the  Fancier 
alone  being  fifty  cents  per  year. 

The  230  egg  hen  that  could  not  lay  over 
100  eggs  when  given  a  test,  is  not  as  sickly  a 
sight  as  the  thirty-four  pound  champion 
butter  cow  at  Chicago  which  could  not 
produce  over  fourteen  pounds.  Claims, 
statements,  and  bragadocia  sooner  or  later 
come  to  the  surface  with  the  paint  rubbed 
off. 

The  Howard  County  (Indiana)  Poultry 
Association,  recently  organized,  has  decided 
to  hold  its  first  annual  exhibition  January 
9th  to  12th  inclusive.  The  officers  are 
Messrs.  John  B.  Mugg  Pres.,  G.  W.  Newell 
Treas.,  and  L.  C.  Hoss,  Kokomo,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

If  our  good  friend  Petts,  oi  Poultry 
Topics,  will  state  that  the  cuts  he  uses 
were  taken  from  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  Farm  and  Fireside  he  will  do  justice. 
It  looks  much  better  than  to  place  an  im- 
print under  them  and  grab  them  wholesale. 


Some  poultry  journals  never  discover  a 
dishonorable  breeder  until  he  fails  to  pay 
for  his  advertisi  l ;  Then  the  fellow  is 
hauled  up  lively,  n  >t  because  he  is  unre- 
liable as  a  breeder  bat  because  he  does  not 
pay.  Never  sli  .ox  *a  editor  on  the  pocket 
book 


Kick  away  the  rooster.  Bead  the  article 
on  our  second  page.  Mr.  Wheeler  has 
demonstrated  by  actual  experiment  that 
hens  will  lay  as  many  or  more  eggs  when 
not  with  the  males  as  when  they  are  present 
But  those  desiring  eggs  for  hatching  pur- 
poses should  select  their  best  hens  and  mate 
with  a  pure-bred  male. 

The  oldest  poultry  paper  is  the  Bulletin, 
of  New  York  City,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
"Warner.  Its  subscription  has  been  reduced 
from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents.  The  Bulletin 
is  neatly  gotten  up,  spicy,  always  interest- 
ing, and  Mr.  Warner  aims  to  put  it  at  the 
front.  "We  offer  the  Bulletin  and  Poultry 
Keeper  together,  one  year,  for  only  eighty 
cents. 


If  you  wish  to  agitate  something,  and 
work  a  little  in  getting  up  petitions,  let  it 
be  in  favor  of  a  parcels  post,  or  some 
method  by  which  eggs  from  pure  bred 
fowls,  for  hatching  purposes  ouly,  can  be 
sent  through  mail  by  prepaying  with 
stamps.  When  this  is  made  a  point  the 
express  companies  will  begin  to  come 
down. 

It  must  be  very  interesting  to  those  who 
keep  poultry  for  the  money  to  be  gotten 
out  of  the  business  to  have  the  details  of  a 
banquet,  with  French  terms  for  the  bill  of 
fare,  placed  before  them  by  their  favorite 
poultry  papers.  After  awhile  the  editors 
will  declare  that  poultry  (papers)  does  not 
pay,  and  that  there  is  no  money  in  the 
business.  The  exultant  man  of  to-day  may 
be  a  "calamity  howler"  to-morrow. 


Our  good  friend  Kellsr,  who  edits  the 
Ohio  Fancier,  publishes  his  own  cut  and 
states  that  his  father  "  was  a  noted  Spanish 
merino  sheep  and  poultry  breeder."  We 
can  understand  how  a  good-looking  young 
man  likes  to  show  his  "physiog,"  but  we 
have  some  doubts  regarding  the  statement 
made  concerning  his  father.  That  he  was  a 
poultry  breeder  we  can  understand,  but  the 
first  portion  of  the  scuteuce  is  somewhat 
ambiguous. 


The  American  Fancier,  published  by 
Messrs.  Blunck  &  Drcvenstedt,  at  Johns- 
town, N.  Y.,  issued  its  first  number  in  Sep- 
tember. It  makes  a  creditable  appearance, 
though  in  our  opinion  a  mistake  is  made  iu 
imitating  the  Fanciers  Journal  so  closely, 
as  two  papers  nearly  alike  will  not  be  of 
advantage  in  a  field,  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  readers  will  not  so  readily  patronize 
the  imitation  as  long  as  they  can  get  the 
genuine.  We  wish  it  success,  however,  and 
join  in  sending  it  a  hearty  seud-olf. 


If  any  one  wants  score  cards  with  high 
scores  they  should  engage  Roberts,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  do  the  work.  He  cut  a  Leghorn 
only  one  point  for  color  last  year— head 
one-half  and  fluff  one-half— which  places 
that  Leghorn  away  up  on  color.  Comb, 
wattles,  earlobes,  neck,  back,  and  wings 
wereper/eci.  Roberts  is  a  judge  after  the 
score-card  man's  heart . 


Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock,  Providence,  R.  I., 
one  of  the  most  prominent  writers  on 
poultry  matters.and  editor  of  the  Standard) 
is  also  the  author  of  "  The  Friendship  oi 
Learning"  and  other  poems,  neatly  bound 
in  a  beautiful  book,  which  is  sold  at  §1.01. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Babcock  value  his 
productions  very  highly,  and  while  his 
lectures,  essays,  and  articles  on  poultry  are 
always  instructive,  his  poems  are  also  en- 
titled to  a  high  place  m  literature. 


A  WORD  TO  COMMISSION  MEN. 

There  are  hundreds  of  persons  that  desir* 
to  ship  to  commission  merchants  who  han- 
die  poultry  in  the  large  cities,  but  they 
have  no  way  of  knowing  who  the  merchants 
are  or  of  procuring  their  addresses.  We  re 
ceive  numbers  of  letters  inquiring  who  sells 
poultry  in  certain  cities.  Would  it  not  bt 
well  for  merchants  to  make  the  facts 
known  for  their  benefit,  and  also  for  th« 
benefit  of  those  interested. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Many  readers  write  us  for  the  address  of 
commission  merchants,  and  asking  where  to 
seU.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  means  ol 
knowing  who  are  and  who  are  not  reliable 
merchants,  nor  have  we  auy  lists  or  direc- 
tories of  merchants.  Enterprising  mer- 
chants make  themselves  known  by  adver- 
tising, as  must  all  who  expect  to  do  busi- 
ness. Our  mission  is  to  teach  the  readers 
how  to  produce  the  largest  proportion  ol 
poultry  and  eggs  at  the  lowest  cost.  The 
matter  of  selling  the  produce  is  something 
each  individual  must  solve  for  himself,  as 
it  is  outside  of  our  province. 

NEW  BREEDS. 

The  Bulletin  favors  new  breeds,  and 
seems  to  consider  "  the  more  the  merrier. " 
It  does  not  look  with  favor  on  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  admission  of  new  breeds  into 
the  Standard,  and  says : 

"  Brother  Jacobs  sides  with  Uncle  Ben 
in  a  common  desire  to  destrov  fancy  poultry 
and  reduce  the  number  of  breeds  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  seldom  ti  at  we  see  the 
two  old  veterans  agree  on  anything,  but  it 
is  sad  that  for  agreement  they  should  have 
selected  such  an  improper  point.  All 
breeders  are  not  tired  of  life  and  improve- 
ments, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
Brother  Jacobs  forsakes  the  hoeing  of  corn 
for  the  shoveling  of  snow,  new  breeds  will 
be  the  features  of  the  poultry  industry.  " 

What  is  the  use  of  holding  to  breeds  that 
are  on  paper  only,  and  which  do  not  even 
exist.  Who  has  White  Javas  ?  We  do  not 
know  of  auy  breeder  of  them.  Why  allow 
all  sorts  of  cross-bred  nondescripts  to 
enter.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  pro- 
bationary class  for  new  breeds,  allowing 
thein  five  years  to  prove  thier  worfh.  Other- 
wise not  only  keep  out  the  new  but  also 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  trash  now  in. 


ALL  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

This  excellent  book,  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer, 
is  only  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  a  book  foi 
both  the  amateur  and  professional.  It  was 
written  mainly  to  instruct  the  novice. 
Read  the  contents:  Is  Broiler  Raising  a 
Failure  "  How  Much  Capital  is  Required  'I 
How  Much  Land  and  How  Much  Time  is 
Necessary?  What  are  the  Profits  ?  Incu- 
bators, and  How  to  Run  Them.  Brooders, 
and  How  to  Manage  Them.  Feed,  and  How 
to  Give  it.  Mistakes  in  Broiler  Raising. 
Pure-breeds  for  Broilers.  Good  Crosses 
for  Broilers.  How  Broilers  are  Prepared 
for  Market.  An  Egg  Farm.  How  to  Build 
Houses.  How  to  Feed  Laying  Hens.  How 
to  get  Fertile  Eggs.  How  to  Market. 
How  to  Fatten.  Caponizing.  Pure-breeds 
the  Best.  3Iouey  in  Ducks.  How  Large  a 
Farm.  Diseases  and  Remedies.  Size  of 
Breeding  Pen.  A  "Virginian's  Egg  Secret. 
French  Lice  Remedy.  "  Saucr  Kraut "  for 
Fowls.  E.  C.  Howe's  Broiler  Food.  Peter- 
sou's  Food  for  Laying  Hens.  Peterson's 
Feed  for  Young  Chicks.  Poultry  at  the 
Experiment  stations.  Price,  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy,  lor  sale  bv  U8. 
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McFETTRIDGE'S  DUCK  BOOK. 

Mr.  G.A.  McFettrklge  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  on  ducks.  He  has  hatched 
and  raised  over  100,000.  He  gives  it  all  in 
his  book,  -which  is  for  sale  by  us.  He  tells 
all  about  the  temperature  for  hatching, 
moisture,  ventilation,  how  to  trim  the 
lamp,  time  card  for  iucubators,  brooding 
small  chicks,  food  and  care  of  ducks  for 
breeders,  feeding  hens  for  hatching  eggs, 
eggs  for  hatching,  how  to  feed  little  chicks, 
how  to  feed  young  ducks,  how  to  dress 
ducks  for  market,  how  to  dress  young 
chickens,  the  incubator  house,  brooder 
house,  celery  for  feeding  ducks,  short 
notes,  economy,  sanitary  conditions  and 
medicines.  Trice,  fifty  cents  per  copy. 


THE  NORTHEN  MIDDLESEX  AT  CLINTON. 

The  Northern  Middlesex  Association  will 
hold  their  annual  show  at  Clinton,  Mass., 
January  2-5,  '94,  in  the  old  skating  rink. 
The  building  is  particularly  adapted  for 
this  purpose,  having  an  immense  area  of 
floor  room  on  the  ground  floor,  thus  making 
it  very  easy  of  access.  They  have  always 
maintained  that  any  show  could  and  should 
pay  its  own  way ;  this  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  society  five  times,  and  they 
now  stand  in  such  a  financial  condition  that 
the  coming  show  will  probably  be  the  ban- 
ner show  of  New  England. 

The  decimal  sccre  card  will  be  used,  and 
the  judges  will  be  all  well  known.  The 
cards  will  be  put  up  more  promptly  than 
ever,  and  all  who  have  attended  this  show 
know  that  it  takes  about  five  minutes  after 
the  classes  are  scored  before  the  cards  are 
up.  Now,  commence  to  make  your  arrange- 
ments, and  make  the  effort  of  your  life  to 
attend.  They  shall  be  heard  from  often, 
and  the  list  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  November  20.  If  a  list  does  not 
reach  you,  write  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Fillebrown,  Ayer,  Mass.,  and  receive  one 
by  return  mail. 


HOW  IT  STRIKES  US. 

Some  of  our  exchanges  have  been  discuss- 
ing •'  lessons  in  poultry,"  and  they  desire 
to  get  us  in  on  the  matter, too,  as  the  follow- 
ing will  show: 

"  A  course  of  twentv-four  lessons  in 
poultry  keeping  would  be  of  more  practi- 
cal benefit  to  the  majority  of  farmers' 
daughters  than  a  course  of  twenty-four 
lessons  on  the  organ  or  piano.—  Michigan 
Poultry  Breeder. 

"How  does  this  strike  you,  Brother 
Jacobs  I  "—Southern  Fancier. 

We  rather  prefer  the  music  lessons. 
There  is  something  out  of  harmony  to  wit- 
ness a  pretty  damsel  wading  in  mud,  slush 
and  snow,  but  when  she  sits  down  and 
hammers  out  such  operatic  airs  as  "  Lucy 
Did  Lam  Her  Moor,"  ';  Lucretia  Don't 
Board  Here,"  or  "  Robert  La  Diabolical," 
it  takes  with  us  by  unanimous  consent- 
True,  the  air  may  not  be  very  melodious, 
but  there  will  be  some  first-class  hollering, 
ranging  the  voice  from  A  to  etc.,  which  will 
always  be  an  enjoyable  performance.  If 
lessons  are  to  be  given  in  poultry  we  must 
begin  with  "  What  is  an  egg,"  and  if  some 
little  miss  should  reply  that  it  was  some- 
thing used  for  battering  public  speakers 
our  nerves  would  at  once  be  unstrung. 
But,  as  music  hath  charms  to  soothe  even 
a  savage,  it  might  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage on  the  score  card  controversy,  while 
even  the  editors  might  be  made  to 'believe 
that  they  were  brothers.  Give  us  the 
music.  True,  we  edit  a  poultry  journal, but 
we  always  have,  and  will,  be  truthful. 
Lessons  in  chickenologv  will  not  do  for  the 
girls.  It  may  answer  for  some  great,  awk- 
ward, gawky,  strapping  boy,  but  not  for 
the  dainty,  lovely  little  girl.  May  her 
duties  be  within  the  house.  The  time  has 
passed  for  women  to  do  men's  work. 


PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING. 

This  is  a  new  book  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer, 
for  sale  by  us,  and  it  is  a  work  that  should, 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  making 
poultry  pay.  It  treats  of  the  growth  of 
practical  poultry  farming,  the  require, 
ments,  the  best  way  to  begin,  the  value  of 
crosses,  the  use  of  the  thoroughbred,  how 
to  have  hardy  and  prosperous  stock,  the 
success  of  artificial  incubation,  running  an 
incubator  and  brooder  on  the  farm,  build- 
ing an  incubator  cellar,  colonizing  the 
chicks,  R.  G.  G.  White's  methods  of  feed- 
ing chicks,  poultry  as  an  adjunct,  a  butter 
and  egg  farm,  size  of  hen  yards  for  success, 
building  hen  houses  for  comfort  as  well  as 
profit,  feeding  for  eggs,  Mr.  Hunter's 
methods  of  egg  farming,  how  to  test  eggs, 
poultry  and  fruit,  broilers  and  berries,  how 
the  scheme  works  in  Hammonton,  special- 
ties in  vegetables,  a  general  poultry  farm, 
the  Atlantic  Duck  Farm,  duck  culture  for 
profit,  size  of  houses,  how  the  breeding 
ducks  are  fed,  how  the  ducklings  are  fed, 
how  to  dress  ducklings  for  market,  and 
other  useful  points.  Price,  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy. 


TOP  VENTILATION. 

From  the  inquiries  of  our  readers,  some 
of  whom  complain  that  their  fowls  are  af- 
fected with  blindness  and  swelled  eyes,  we 
surmise  that  many  of  them  use  top  ventila- 
tors. Ventilation  is  eertaiiily  necessary  at 
this  season,  but  draughts  which  come  down 
upon  the  hens  are  injurious,  even  in  sum- 
mer, if  the  weather  is  damp.  A  top  venti- 
lator may  be  useful  or  not,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  The  bast  way  to 
ventilate  a  poultry-house  in  summer  is  to 
leave  the  door  and  windows  open,  but  the 
openings  should  be  covered  with  wire  mos- 
quito-netting, or  half-inch  wire  mesh,  with 
the  roosts  back  from  the  draught.  It  is  not 
injurious  for  fowls  to  be  in  a  draught  on  a 
warm  summer  night,  but  should  the  wind 
shift  to  the  northeast,  and  the  air  become 
damp,  tbey  easily  become  affected.  If  the 
draughts  comes  over  their  heads  the  result 
is  usually  blindness  and  swollen  eyes.  The 
cracks  and  crevices  are  sometimes  the 
sources  of  draughts  also.  All  ventilation 
should  be  under  control.  Tho  top  ventila- 
tor is  excellent  if  it  is  opened  or  closed  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere, 


ALBINOS  AMONG  ANIMALS. 

Regarding  freaks  and  curiosities,  the 
N.  E.  Fancier  clips  an  article  from  the 
Scientific  American  to  confirm  something 
that  no  one  denies.  Just  why  the  circum- 
stances are  mentioned  we  do  not  know, 
but  here  is  the  extract: 

A  correspondent  writing  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  to  one  of  our  daily  papers,  calls  at- 
tention to  several  rather  remarkable  in- 
stances of  albinism  recently  observed 
among  the  lower  animals.  This  season,  he 
says,  an  unusully  large  number  of  albino 
birds  have  been  seen  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
A  day  or  two  ago  three  milk-white  young 
robins  flitted  about  in  the  trees  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  yard,  Stoniugton.  Some 
persons  who  doubted  at  first  that  the  birds 
were  robins,  became  convinced  when  a  pair 
of  mature  natural-hued  robins,  putting  in 
appearance,  took  charge  of  the  freaks  and 
coaxed  them  away  from  the  neighborhood 
of  a  curious  crowd  who  had  gathered  there. 
The  little  fellows  were  only  just  learning  to 
fly,  and  two  of  the  Stoniugton  citizens 
finally  captured  and  caged  them.  The 
birds  are  said  to  be  getting  on  well  in 
captivity.  Two  albino  "red"  squirrels 
were  seen  in  the  outskirts  of  Norwich 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  Abram  I.  Kiune,  a 
fanner  of  East  Plymouth,  discovered  a 
perfectly  white  crow  in  a  nest  of  other 
normal  little  ones,  which  was  built  in  an 
oak  in  the  woods  near  his  house.  He  has 
domesticated  the  queer  bird. 

To  which  Editor  Hamilton  adds  the  fol- 
lowing by  way  of  a  reminder  to  us.  He 
says: 

"  We  insert  the  above  as  an  argument 
against  some  of  Brother  Jacob's  wild  state- 
ments in  regard  to  sports.  He  will  see  the 
poiut  very  readily.  " 

It  is  easy  enough  to  mention  "  wild  state- 
ments," but  they  should  be  specified. 
Everybody  knows  that  there  are  albinos, 
but  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  do 
not  understand  how  albinos  come  only 
when  wanted,  and  how  they  spring  up  at  a 
dozen  points  at  the  same  time,  and  how 
some  scoundrel  can  blackguard  the  char- 
acter of  men  better  than  they  because 
some  other  albinos  were  produced  in  com- 
petition with  his.  "  Wild  statements"  are 
they?  And  such  stuff  as  the  above  is  pa- 
raded to  sustain  a  lot  of  character  villifiers 
who  aim  to  piove  such  things  as  albinos, 
and  yet  they  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  make  others  believe  that  albinos  arc  an 
impossibility  except  with  their  birds, 
thus  making  more  "wild  statements  "  that 
cannot  be  sustained  than  others  can  do  in  a 
decade.  These  Ja:ius-faced  men  are  white 
to-day  and  black  when  some  other  man  has 
the  audacity  to  claim  white  also.  There 
are  lots  of  albinos  It  is  what  we  have  all 
along  claimed,  but  they  are  not  owned  by  a 
select  jew. 


DEATH  OF  FRANCIS  A.  MORTIMER. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Mortimer,  Potts ville,  Pa., 
died  in  August,  and  in  fulfillment  of  his 
wishes  his  body  was  cremated,  the  ashes  to 
be  deposited  in  the  coffin  with  the  remains 
of  his  mother  when  that  lady  is  called  away 
from  earth. 

Mr.  Mortimer  enjoyed  a  large  law  prac- 
tice in  his  native  city,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  citizens  of  that 
section.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  a  contempt 
for  lawyers,  as  he  considered  them  dis- 
honorable as  a  class,  and  requested  that  no 
meeting  of  the  bar  be  held  to  pass  reso- 
lutions regarding  his  decease.  Being 
strictly  honorable  himself  he  always  con- 
fided and  trusted  in  others,  and  this  con- 
fidence was  more  than  once  betrayed. 

At  the  Indianapolis  meetingof  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association  his  friends  made 
him  their  candidate  for  president,  and  al- 
though he  declined  to  electioneer  for  the 
office,  and  refused  to  stop  at  the  hotel 
where  the  c  anvass  was  conducted,  he  would 
have  been  elected  on  the  first  ballot  had  a 
vote  been  allowed,  but  the  chairman- 
Philander  Williams — appointed  a  nomi- 
nating committee  that  nominated  himself, 
and  by  getting  control  of  the  machinery  no 
ballot  was  had.  The  memory  of  that  piece 
of  trickery  cannot  be  effaced,  and  will  al- 
ways be  a  blot  on  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  the  A.  P.  A. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  a  regular  importer, 
and  cleared  $5,000  in  one  year  from  his  im- 
ported Minorcas.  He  organized  the  Lang- 
shan  Club,  being  its  first  president!  Re- 
fusing to  lend  his  countenance  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  character  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Dakin,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  injure  him. 
While  he  was  really  above  any  attack  that 
could  be  made  upon  him,  yet  he  keenly  felt 
the  imputations  cast  upon  his  White  Lang- 
shans,  and  becoming  disgusted  declared 
that  he  would  no  longer  be  connected  with 
a  class  of  men  whose  sole  aim  was  to  pro- 
mote their  business  by  a  system  of  abuse 
and  uugentl  -manly  methods.  Though  his 
yards  were  filled  with  the  choicest  birds  he 
took  no  part  in  associations  or  organiz- 
ations. 

Mr.  Mortimer  was  also  an  admirer  of  St. 
Bernard  dogs,  owning  some  of  the  best  to 
be  found,  and  at  one  time  contemplated  go- 
ing to  Europe  to  buy  some  of  the  cracks  in 
England  and  Switzerland. 

The  poultry  fraternity  has  lost  one  of  its 
purest  and  best  men,  and  those  who  have 
wronged  him  are  sinking  out  of  sight,  fading 
to  the  background.  He  was  well  known 
and  to  meet  him  once  was  to  become  ac 
quainted,  as  his  genial  nature  and  gentle- 
manly bearing  always  won  friends  for  him 
at  the  first  meeting. 


MOISTURE  FOR  EGGS. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Riggs  contributes  an  article  to 
the  Southern  Fancier  which  is  well  worthy 
of  reproduction.  Mr.  R.  gives  his  experi- 
ence, and  may  probably  set  many  to  think- 
ing.  He  says: 

"  The  humidity  of  the  outside  atmos- 
phere has  no  control  whatever  over  the 
hatching  of  eggs  in  an  incubator.  Any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
signal  service  reports  can  ascertain  that 
San  Antonia  is  a  dry  place;  dew  here  is  as 
rare  as  the  poets' day  in  June,  and  during 
the  past  thirty  days  there  has  not  been  a 
single  night  in  which  damp  under-ciothes 
hung  in  my  bed-room  will  not  be  perfectly 
dry  by  morning.  I  have  chicks  frying  size 
that  have  never  seen  a  drop  of  rain  fall.  So 
much  for  the  outside  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere; the  inside  of  my  iucubators  are 
as  innocent  of  moisture  pans  as  the  inside 
of  a  powder  can,  and  have  had  no  moisture 
since  the  last  hatch  of  chicks  dried  off,  yet 
one  of  tlie  machines  are  hatching  to-day, 
and  the  chicks  look  just  like  those  that  are 
hen  hatched.  I  long  ago  learned  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  moisture  in  an  incubator  is  a 
positive  detriment  to  the  hatch  unless  there 
is  a  current  of  air  passing  through  the  ma- 
chine. If  a  hen  furnishes  moisture  for  her 
eggs  how  is  it  her  nest  dries  out  so  quickly 
after  you  sprinkle  it  ?  Most  persons  get 
nervous  and  give  the  machine  unusual  at- 
tention about  the  time  the  hatch  is  due. 
Right  here  is  where  the  trouble  co.i.es  in, 
for  more  attention  is  needed  during  the 
first  week  than  the  other  two.  Anyone 
who  will  think  for  a  moment  will  believe 
that  the  embryo  chick  two  days  old  can  not 
stand  the  variations  of  heat  so  well  as  one 
of  two  weeks  old.  Let  any  doubting 
Thomas  take  a  good  machine  andhalf  fill  it 
with  eggs  and  run  it  carelessly  for  ten  days, 
at  the  same  time  take  good  liens  and  give 
them  enough  eggs  to  till  the  other  half,  and 
after  ten  days  take  the  eggs  from  the  hens 
and  put  them  in  the  machine  with  the 


others,  and  mark  the  result  at  hatching 
time. 

Mr.  Riggs  states  that  he  lives  in  a  dry 
climate,  yet  he  uses  no  moisture  unless  a 
current  of  air  is  passing  through  the  ma- 
chine. As  such  currents  are  usually  dry 
and  warm  we  agree  with  hiin.  We  have  ah; 
along  advised  no  currents, no  moisture,  and 
no  disturbance  of  the  chicks.  That  the  hen 
seeks  a  moist  place  has  also  been  exploded, 
as  the  eggs  give  off  moisture  instead  of  ab- 
sorbing it.  We  commend  the  above  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
hatching  chicks. 

THE  GRAND  KINGERINGUM. 

Mr.  George  Seeger,  Jr.,  of  Lafayette,  In- 
diana, has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Poult*f  Department  of  the  World's 
Fair.  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Seeger,  but 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  able  to  fulfill 
all  that  may  be  expected  of  him. 

We  were  rather  surprised,  on  reading  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Seeger's  appointment  in  the 
American  Ponttry  Journal,  to  find  the 
following,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  article 
referred  to: 

No  organized  effort  was  made  to  secure  a 
superintendent — no  authoritative  body 
urged  its  claims  to  recognition.  The 
American  Poultry  Association,  the  only 
body  that  could  present  a  scheme  of  action, 
did  make  a  move  in  the  direction  of  secur- 
ing a  superintendent,  but,  so  far  as  the  pub- 
lic was  permitted  to  know,  the  committee's 
work  proved  of  little  avail.  Unless  it  be 
that  Mr.  Seeger's  appointment  is  approved 
by  Mr.  Pierce,  who  was  named  as  the  As- 
sociations choice,  the  influence  of  the  A.  P. 
A.  can  be  quoted  at  zero.  But  let  that  be 
as  it  may,  the  broader  fact  remains  that  no 
action  by  poultrymen  organized  for  this 
purpose  has  been  taken  towards  making 
the  World's  Fair  show  a  cosmopolitan  one. 
The  causes  leading  to  the  apathy  need  not 
be  inquired  into. 

The  expression  "unless  it  be  that  Mr. 
Seeger's  appointment  is  approved  by  Mr. 
Pierce "  is  rather  bold.  Mr.  Pierce  was 
railroaded  in  as  the  choice  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
at  Charleston,  on  the  eleventh  hour,  when 
the  majority  of  the  members  had  gone 
home  and  but  few  were  left.  It  was  a  pro- 
ceeding which  should  have  been  condemned 
as  there  were  other  members  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
who  were  candidates.  It  was  anything  but 
creditable  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  had  it  been 
sprung  upon  the  meeting  earlier  it  would 
have  been  frowned  down. 

We  understand  how  Mr.  Seeger  was  ap- 
pointed, and  how  he  has  been  kept  posted 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  why  it  was  more 
profitable  for  one  to  judge  rather  than  to 
superintend.  Everything  has  worked  the 
way  one  or  two  desired,  and  although  it 
was  considered  bast  not  to  push  the  A.  P. 
A.  endorsement,  yet  we  can  assure  the 
editor  that  "  Mr.  Seeger's  appointment  is 
fully  approved  by  Mr.  Pierce" — very 
fully. 

And  the  great  big  eat  is  going  to  get  out 
of  the  bag  too,  and  the  little  how  and 
wherefore,  from  the  beginning  on  the  live 
stock  committee  to  the  present,  and  the 
poultrymen  will  some  day  know  why  they 
received  no  recognition,  and  why  every- 
thing has  worked  in  the  interest  of  a  few 
men  who  hare  used  the  A.  P.  A.  as  a  cat's 
paw  to  pull  out  their  chestnuts. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr. 
Tierce  as  a.  judge.  We  believe  the  pay  of  a 
judge  at  Chicago  is  better  than  that  ol 
superintendent,  and  what  is  termed 
«' superintendent"  is  to  arrange  the  coops 
and  eare  for  the  birds.  Mr. Buchanan  is  the 
real  superintendent.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Seeger  is  no  doubt  satisfactory.  So  would 
be  the  selection  of  Mr.  Pierce  as  a  judge. 
This  whole  thing  has  been  a  battledoor  and 
shuttlecock  affair,  and  but  for  the  attempt 
to  drag  the  A.  P.  A.  into  taking  sides  with 
one  of  the  candidates  no  notice  would  have 
been  given  the  affair. 

Mr.  Seeger  has  been  kept  well  posted  all 
along,  and  he  is  not  at  all  surprised,  and 
we  may  add  that  the  secrets  of  the  thing 
arc  coming  to,  the  surface  already. 

BUMBLE  FOOT. 

Bumble  foot  simply  denotes  the  corn  or 
lump  so  frequently  found  in  Cochins, 
Dorkings  and  other  large  varieties,  that  are 
compelled  to  descend  from  the  perches  on 
to  a  hard  board  floor.  Apply  lunar  caustic; 
pigment  of  iodine  applied  dally  will  be  bene- 
ficial. If  the  corn  appears  to  contain 
matter,  it  should  be  opened  and  the  pus 
pressed  out,  after  wnich  it  should  be  well 
washed  out  with  warm  water;  and  after  a 
day  or  two  apply  the  caus.ie,  as  directed. 
Compel  the  fowl  to  sleep  on  straw  during 
treatment.— Poultarers'  and  Farmer? 
Guide. 
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SCALY  LEGS  IN  FOWLS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fancier 
Journal  we  use  the  cuts  showing  the  scaly 
leg  parasite,  of  course  highly  magnified, 
and  reproduced  from  the  Feathered  World, 
of  England,  which  says  that  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Eleveur,  M.  P.  Megnin,  the 
expert  poultry  fancier,  gave  some  very 
interesting  details  concerning  scaly  legs, 
upon  which  I  base  the  following  remarks  : 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  known  that 
poultry  are  liable  to  an  affection  of  the 
legs  characterized  by  a  superabundance  of 
the  scaly  secretion  of  the  epidermis,  which 
has  the  effect  of  renderinff  them  greatly  en- 
larged and  deformed.  It  has  been  com- 
pared by  some  authorities  as  resembling  an 
affection  which  affects  many  human  beings, 
called  ichthyosis,  in  which  the  epidermis 
also  becomes  thick  and  scaly  ;  but  it  was 
only  in  18uD  that  the  true  nature  of  this 
affection  was  established.  M.  Reynal,  at 
that  time  Clinical  Professor  at  Alfort  Col- 
lege, gave  some  fowls  attacked  with  this 
complaint  to  Messrs.  Lanquetin  and  Ch. 
Robin,  for  them  to  study.  These  savants 
discovered  upon  the  legs  of  the  fowls  an 
acaridian  parasite  of  a  new  species,  which 
the  latter  gentleman  described  and  illus- 
trated in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  under 
the  name  of  Sarcoptes  mulans.  The  af- 
fection in  question  was,  therefore,  a  true 
scab.  Above,  readers  will  see  an  illus- 
tration of  the  leg  of  a  Langshan  cock  at- 
tacked with  scaly  leg  and  also  one  show- 
ing, for  comparison,  the  leg  of  a  healthy 
fowl.  MM.  Reynal  and  Lanquetin,  in  their 
notes  upon  scaly  legs,  state  that  it  is  their 
opinion  that  the  complaint  can  com- 
mence either  at  the  head  or  at  the  legs. 
This  is  an  error,  it  commences  always  at 
the  legs,  and  it  generally  remains  localized 
upon  them,  but  not  always,  as  stated  bv 
Neumann,  who  asserts  that  the  scales  of  the 


by  the  irritation  set  up  by  these  parasites 
and  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration 
given  of  a  diseased  leg)  the  member  be- 
comes considerably  enlarged. 

When  first  attacked  the  fowl  does  not 
seem  concerned;  it  is  lively,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance in  its  usual  health.  But  after  a 
time  it  commences  to  lose  sleep,  loses  flesh, 
and  eventually  dies  worn  out.  We  have 
noticed  this  result  many  times.  The  course 
of  the  complaint  is  sl«w ;  it  takes  it  five  or 
six  months  to  go  through  all  its  phases.  If 
we  examine  the  tubercles  which  are  formed 
about  the  legs  of  a  bird  affected  with  scaly 
legs,  we  perceive  that  their  surfaces  are  un- 
equal and  jagged,  of  a  dark  color,  which 
color  is  due  to  dirt,  and  very  superficial; 
the  normal  color  being  white.  These 
tubercles  can  easily  be  torn  off;  then  we 
find  that  they  are  composed  of  stratified 
layers  of  a  pearly  white  substance,  finely 
scaly,  powderly,  giving  to  the  touch  the 
sensation  of  French  chalk.  The  female 
mites  resemble  little  globules,  lying  side  by 
side,  and  motionless  ;  their  color  is  white, 
like  the  crust  of  the  scale.  To  examine 
these  parasites  microscopically,  it  suffices 
to  scrape  lightly,  with  the  blade  of  a  small 
knife,  the  inner  side  of  the  scale,  and  to 
plac3  the  production  on  a  three  inch  by  one 
inch  slip  with  a  little  water,  under  a  co  vered 
glass,  one  will  then  see  besides  the  epi- 
dermic cells,  the  egg-bearing  fern  vies  and 
their  eggs,  their  larvae,  which  run  to  and 
fro  between  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
scale,  and  which  after  passing  "through  an 
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superior  to  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  for  it  is  an 
evidence  that  they  deserve  recognition,  es- 
pecially when  such  an  advocate  as  Mr.  R. 
W.  Davison,  of  Glendola,  N.  J.,  endorses 
them.  Mr.  Davison  is  a  practical  poultry- 
man,  and  an  able  writer  on  poultry  sub- 
jects. He  sent  us  a  confidential  letter,  but 
we  ask  forgiveness  for  using  it  publbly. 
Mr.  Davison  writes  as  follows  of  the  Black 
Javas : 

Allow  me  to  state  that  this  letter  is  not 
intended  for  publication,  but  for  your  own 
private  ear  if  you  have  such  a  thing. 

You  have,  at  various  times,  rather 
slighted  the  Black  Javas.  Now  I  do  not 
breed  them  although  we  do,  i  e.,  my  uncle 
and  partner.  1  consider  the  Black  Java 
superior  to  the  Plymouth  Rock  in  carriage, 
beauty  and  egg  laying.  This  is  a  broad 
statement,  but  true,  as  we  breed  both 
varieties  and  have  agoodchance  to  compare. 
We  have  sold  more  eggs  from  the  Black 
Javas  than  from  any  other  breed  we  handle 
excepting  Bronze  Turkeys.  I  will  not  en- 
large more,  as  tinie,  is  valuable  to  you  at 
least. 

I  inclose  letter  from  Massachusetts .  The 
Black  Javas  he  Speaks  of  are  from  us  ;  he 
has  had  them  for  two  years  now.  In  fact 
the  whole  letter  is  interesting,  especially 
the  eggs  layed  by  his  one  tofive  years  old 
ducks.   While  I  am  about  it  I  will  inclose 
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head  (comb,  etc.)  are  not  due  to  the  same 
cause  as  scaly  legs.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
had  under  our  observation  many  instances 
of  true  scale,  or  scab,  of  the  comb  amongst 
cocks  which  were  at  the  same  time  affected 
in  the  legs.  These  litter  had  inoculated 
their  heads  in  scratching  with  their  claws. 
Scaly  legs  have  also  been  noticed  among 
turkeys,  pheasants,  partridges  and  even 
cage  birds,  but  the  heads  of  these  did  not 
appear  to  be  subject  to  scab. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing,  however,  an 
instance  has  been  found  in  which  a  pigeon's 
body  was  affected  bv  this  scaly  disease.  In 
1885  M.  Cadiot  met  with  a  Homer  which 
for  nearly  a  year  had  its  body  denuded  in 
several  spots,  the  feathers  breaking  close  to 
the  skin,  and  from  their  roots  on  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  fingers  a  white  powder  was 
ejected.  At  the  end  of  the  feather  shafts 
was  a  little  heap  of  whitish  color,  easily  re- 
duced to  dust,  composed  of  epidermic  pro- 
ducts, in  which  were  to  be  seen  by  the 
microscope  a  considerable  number  of 
aearida;  allied  to  the  Sarcotes  mutans  of  the 
legs,  and  to  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
give  the  specific  name  of  laivis.  Upon  the 
advice  of  M.  Cadiot  the  pigeon  in  question 
was  submitted  for  a  certain  time  to  daily 
sulphurous  lotions,  to  which  the  affection 
yielded. 

In  his  work  La  Langshan,  from  which 
our  illustrations  are  borrowed,  the  author, 
M.  Rouille,  says  of  that  variety :  "Like  all 
the  Asiatic  breeds,  it  is  subject  to  scaly  leg. 
Painting  for  some  days  with  a  medium  hard 
brush  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  neatsfoot  oil 
and  rectilied  petroleum  suffices  to  restore 
the  pure  slaty  color  to  the  legs.  Reports 
which  we  have  tried  to  obtain  as  to  the 
soils  which  give  rise  to  this  malady  in  birds 
have  been  contradictory."  In  a  footnote 
M.  Rouille  says :  "Scaly  leg  is  considered 
by  some  pathologists  to  be  a  skin  disease 
analogous  to  psoriasis  (Laboutbene),  by 
others  as  a  parasitic  skin  malady,  caused 
by  acaridic.  Robin,  Megnin,  Frontier,  etc., 
have  discovered  as  present  in  the  disease 
6'arcoptes  mulans,  which  are  capable  of 
localizing  themselves  on  any  part  of  the 
body.  " 

It  is  under  the  shelter  of  the  large  scales 
bf  the  leg  front  and  above  the  claws  that 
the  ISarcopiles  commence  to  dig  for  the 
scales  are  there  larger  and  more  suited  to 
their  operations.  From  thence  they  spread 
all  over  the  leg,  but  not  going  above  the 
leg  feathers;  the  claws  are  also  invaded. 
The  scales  of  the  legs  and  claws  are  raised 


rARASiTF,  (Sarcoptes  mutans)  present  in  the  disease  known  as  Scaly  T^K,  magnified:  A. 
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eight-legged  stage  develop  into  males  and 
females,  which  pair,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  only 
to  be  found  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
scale. 

1  should  like  to  remind  readers,  and 
fanciers  generally,  that  scaly  leg  is  con- 
tagious, but  in  an  insidious  manner,  never- 
theless sure.  That  is  why  the  various 
occupants  of  a  poultry  yard  become  sub- 
ject to  it,  one  after  another,  when  a  bird  so 
affected  has  been  introduced  in  the  yard  ; 
when  a  yard  is  so  affected,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  Complete 
isolation  of  birds  affected  with  the  disease 
and  thorough  disinfection  of  the  house  and 
run  is  therefore  advisable.  This  complaint 
is  confined  to  birds.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  many  remedies  for  scaly  legs,  the 
object  of  one  and  all  being  the"  killing  of 
the  parasites  present  and  the  removal  of 
the  chalky  growths.  In  "  Poultry  for  the 
People,  "  Mr.  Comyus  advised  dipping  the 
legs  of  the  birds  affected  witli  the  disease 
in  a  bowl  of  kerosene  oil,  at  intervals  of  a 
day  or  two.  The  growth  will  then  easily 
rub  off,  and  the  natural  appearance  of  the 
le.us  may  be  restored  by  applying  a  little 
vaseline.  Mr.  Tegetmeier  says:  "The 
legs  may  be  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  the 
crusts  removed,  and  the  legs  washed  with 
carbolic  soft  soap,  as  made  for  dogs."  Mr. 
Vahle  advises  in  his  "  Manual  of  Poultry 
Diseases"  washing  thoroughly  the  parts 
affected,  using  a  hard  brush,  with  soap  and 
warm  water,  to  which  a  little  bicarbonaee 
of  soda  has  been  added.  Dry  well,  and 
apply  as  an  ointment  one  part  of  sublimed 
sulphur  mixed  thoroughly  with  four  parts 
of  vaseline,  worked  well  in  between  the 
scales.— Feathered  World,  Enij. 
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BLACK  JAVAS  TO  THE  FRONT. 

There  are  but  few  Black  Javas  bred,  and 
they  have  been  greatly  overlooked.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  one  friend  of  the  breed 
step   forward  and    claim  that   they  are 


another  letter  lately  received  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  letters  referred  to  were  sent  as  a 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Davison's  claim.  The 
Black  Java  is  known,  to  be  hardy,  for  from 
it  the  Plymouth  Rock  received  its  start, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  there  is  at 
least  one  breeder  of  the  pure  article,  as 
they  are  scarce,  who  believes  so  strongly  in 
the  breed.  Knowing  Mr.  Davison  person- 
ally we  attach  great  importance  to  his 
opinions. 

A  MICROBE  KILLER. 

In  a  lawsuit  of  Radam  vs  Eccles,  and 
Eccles  vs  Radam,  over  "  Radam's  Microbe 
Killer,"  which  is  supposed  to  preserve 
articles,  as  well  as  destroy  microbes,  and 
which  is  patented,  the  result  was  that  Dr. 
Eccles,  an  eminent  chemist,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  formula: 

Sulphurous  acid,  IT.  S.  P  I  ozs. 

Commercial  sulphuric  acid,  4  drs. 

Muriatic  acid  2  to  10  drops. 

Red  wine  1  oz 

Water  enough  to  make  1  gal. 

This  preparation,  or  better  still,  the  sul- 
phurous acid  and  water  alone,  will  act  as  a 
preservative  of  fru't,  meat,  etc.,  says  the 
Dru jyists  Circular.  At  the  trial,  Mr. 
Goodman,  Radam's  New  York  Manager, 
"  reluctantly  and  under  oath,"  calculated 
the  cost  of  the  Microbe  Killer  at  less  than 
two  cents  per  gallon,  although  they  retail 
it  at  three  dollars  per  gallon.  The  net  cost 
of  the  preparation  made  by  the  above  ap- 
proved formula  is  from  five  to  six  cents 
for  about  four  gallons  when  made  in  quan- 
tities. 


Dr.  Eccles  remarks  that  such  patients  a! 
a  mixture  of  this  kind  benefits  can  thus  be 
supplied  at  a  very  much  less  cost  than 
three  dollars  per  gallon,  and  still  allow  a 
handsome  profit,  and  he  adds  the  caution 
thai  "  those  who  get  bad  effects  from  its 
use  should  avoid  it  as  dangerous  to  health. 
Such  remedies  should  not  be  taken  hap- 
hazard, but  under  proper  advice  and  with 
caution.  As  was  said  in  the  article  of  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  it  is  'all  right  if  used  aright 
but  otherwise  all  wrong.'  It  is  utterly  ab- 
surd and  dangerous  to  public  health  to  as- 
sume it  to  be  a  cure  for  every  disease." 


HARDINESS  IN  BREEDS. 

There  are  a  great  many  breeds  that  excel 
those  in  general  use,  and  they  are  first-class 
layers,  but  the  experience  of  farmers  has 
prevented  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
new  breeds  on  farms  because  they  are  lack- 
ing in  hardiness.  The  Plymouth  Rock  is 
perhaps  as  widely  distributed  as  any  breed, 
and  it  is  a  favorite,  yet  it  is  neither  the  best 
breed  for  laying  nor  for  market.  On  the 
table  the  Dorking  is  as  far  superior  to  the 
Plymouth  Rock  as  it  is  possible  for  two 
fowls  to  vary,  but  the  Dorking  is  not  as 
hardy  as  the  Plymouth  Rock, and  the  chicks 
are  difficult  to  raise.  Could  a  contest  be 
made  between  a  Hamburg  hen  and  one  o1 
the  Plymouth  Rock  breed  the  probability  is 
that  the  Hamburg  would  greatly  excel  the 
other,  but  when  winter  sets  in  the  Hamburg 
is  not  as  capable  of  enduring  the  cold  as  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  and  is  more  subject  to 
roup.  Nearly  all  readers  inquire  which  are 
the  best  layers.  The  inquiry  should  be  for 
the  hardiest  fowls.  The  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Brahmas,  Cochins,  Wyandottcs  and  Leg- 
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horns  seem  to  hold  the  first  places,  and  it 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  are  sup- 
planted by  any  new  breed  unless  such  new 
breed  combines  hardiness  with  extraordin- 
ary egg  production.  The  Houdan  and  the 
Dorking  take  the  lead  as  table  fowls,  but 
they  are  lacking  in  some  other  respect. 
The  Indian  Game  is  also  a  fine  table  fowl, 
and  seems  to  be  hardier  than  the  Dorking, 
but  it  is  not  yet  well  known. 

In  selecting  a  breed,  let  the  first  consider- 
ation be  for  hardiness  in  preference  to  all 
other  qualifications,  as  such  fowls  give  the 
largest  profit  for  an  entire  year. 


CROSSING  WITH  WYANDOTTES. 

One  of  the  best  uses  to  which  the  Wyan- 
dotte males  may  be  put  is  the  mating  of 
them  with  the  large  Asiatic  hens,  in  order 
to  produce  broilers"  and  market  fowls.  The 
Light  Brahma  and  Wyandotte  is  an  excel- 
lent mating,  the  Brahma  hens  being  pre- 
ferred, the  males  to  come  from  the  Silver 
Wyandotte,  though  some  are  favorable  to 
the  White  Wyandotte.  The  result  is  that 
the  cross-bred  birds  will  possess  yellow 
legs  and  skin,  as  well  as  compact  form. 
Both  breeds  are  hardy,  and  that  is  a  very 
important  point.  Thepulietsof  the  cross 
should  be  choice  layers,  though  they  may 
not  quite  equal  the  Leghorns,  but  in  raising 
broilers  or  market  fowls  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  secure  choice  pullets  for  laying. 
The  rose  comb  of  the  Wyandotte  and  the 
pea  comb  of  the  Brahma  are  advantages,  as 
there  is  a  smaller  surface  exposed  to  the 
frost.  The  bright,  golden-yellow  legs  of 
the  Wyandotte  cannot  be  overlooked,  as  in 
that  respect  it  stands  above  the  other 
breeds. 


SENDING  EGGS  TO  MARKET. 

The  number  of  eggs  that  are  broken  on 
the  journey  or  cracked  by  the  cold  is  quite 
large,  and  those  of  our  readers  who  expect 
to  ship  their  eggs  in  order  to  get  better 
prices  cannot  be  too  careful  in  packiug 
them.  The  egg-crates  .should  be  very 
strong,  as  they  are  handled  roughly,  and 
they  should  also  be  warm.  The  eggs 
should  be  placed  in  the  paper  partitions 
and  the  insterstices  filled  with  oats;  over 
each  layer  of  eggs  place,  also,  two  thick- 
nesses of  brown  paper,  and  lay  several 
newspapers  over  the  eggs  before  closing 
the  lid  and  fastening  the  crate; 
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RESTING  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

The  able  "  Gallus  Stanleyii,  in  the 
American  Poultry  Yard,  criticises  certain 
remarks  appearing  in  the  Poultry 
KEEPER,  which  we  present  below,  our  ob- 
ject being  not  to  discuss  the  subject  so 
much  as  to  let  our  readers  have  the  opinions 
of  others,  as  this  paper  is  "  not  all  ordinal." 
The  writer  says: 

As  a  free  lance  in  poultry  journalism  I 
feel  at  liberty  to  criticise  or  commend  any- 
thing I  sec  in  this  publication  or  in  any  of 
your  contemporaries.  In  a  recent  number 
of  Tun  Poultry  Keeper,  and,  therefore, 
presumably  from  the  pen  of  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
I  rind  two  items  upon  which  1  wish  to  com- 
ment. 

Here  is  number  one: 

"If  all  the  breeds  possessed  the  small  pea 
comb  of  the  Brahma,  more  eggs  would  be 
laid  in  winter.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
larger  the  comb  the  greater  the  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of  the  frost,  and,  as  the 
Brahma  is  favored  with  the  pea  comb,  it 
receives  the  distinction  of  being  an  'excel- 
lent winter  layer,'  when  in  reality  it  is 
simply  better  protected  from  the  cold. 
'What  is  known  as  the  pea  comb  is  '  a  triple 
comb,  resembling  three  small  single  combs 
joined  together  at  the  base  and  rear,  lower 
and  narrower  at  the  front  and  rear  than  at 
the  center,  and  distinctly  divided,  the 
largt  st  and  highest  of  the  three  siuglecombs 
be. ng  in  the  middle.'  On  Brahma  hens  it 
is  exceedingly  small.  It  is  a  characteristic 
that  should  be  attached  to  all  future  now 
breeds." 

I  commend  this  item,  because  it  contains 
the  statement  of  a  valuable  truth.  I  think, 
however,  the  last  sentence  should  be  mod- 
ified to  read  as  follows :  "It  is  a  character- 
istic thai  should  be  attached  to  all  future 
new  practical  breeds.''  The  word  "prac- 
tical" is  inserted  because  there  may  be 
Mime  new  ornamental  breed  produced 
whose  beauty  may  be  heightened  by  having 
some  other  comb  than  a  pea.  Personally,  I 
admire  the  appearance  of  a  pea  comb,  but  I 
can  readily  conceive  of  a  breed  that  it  would 
not  on  a'nent  so  much  as  the  rose  or  the 
sirgle  comb.  But  as  THE  Poultry 
KEEPER  prjfesses  to  be  devoted  to  practical 
poultry,  it  is  probable  that  the  editor 
thought  the  word  practical  would  be  men- 
tally supplied.  Two  of  the  new  breeds — 
the  Argonaut  and  the  Yucatan — have  a  pea 
comb,  and  they  are  claimed  to  be  practical 
fowls.  Their  originators  evidently  have 
anticipated  this  advice. 

And  here  is  number  two: 

"Some  time  ago  the  theory  was  launched 
out  by  some  one  who  had  it  'in  his  mind' 
that  eggs  should  rest  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  arrival  from  the  breeder  before 
placing  them  under  a  hen.  A  reader  who 
bought  eggs  from  a  breeder  writes  us  as 
fo  1  ws : 

"  •  Is  it  necessary  that  eggs  be  allowed  to 
rest  lor  twenty-four  hours  after  being  re- 
ceived from  a  distance  before  they  are  set  ? 
I  got  100  eggs  from  a  dealer,  and  though  the 
hens  sat  very  faithfully  and  everything 
set  nr.  d  favorable  for  a  good  hatch,  I  got 
only  twenty-seven  chicks.  The  dealer 
claims  that  if  I  set  them  as  soon  as  received 
it  would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  lor  ihe 
poor  hatch.    Is  this  true  ?  ' 

"  It  is  all  nonsense.  There  is  no  vacuum 
in  an  egg,  and  the  contents  can  not  shake. 
If  they  do  not  rest  in  the  nest,  then  we  are 
unable  to  explain  any  better  method  of 
'resting.'  "We  have  taken  eggs  from  a  box, 
placing  tome  under  hens  immediately,  and 
al.-o  'rextrd'  some.  We  noticed  no  differ- 
ence in  the  hatch.  '  Resting'  has  served  as 
a  prete.\t  f  >r  some  to  explain  poor  hatches, 
and  that  is  about  all  there  is  in  it.  The 
pnpodtioi  011  its  face  is  ridiculous,  for 
when  an  egg  has  to  rest,  to  allow  the  con- 
tents to  r  -adjust,  such  an  egg  will  become 
rotten.  Once  the  contents  are  disarranged 
there  can  be  no  re-arrangement." 

With  number  two  1  can  not  agree.  Tha 
theory  was  not  sprung  upon  the  public 
from  mere  mental  cogitation,  but  was  an- 
nounced as  the  result  derived  from  prac- 
tical experiment.  The  theory  is  several 
years  old,  and  was  first  announced  by  a 
French  experimentalist,  whose  name  I  do 
not  at  this  writing  recall.  This  gentleman 
constructed  a  machine  in  which  the  egg 
was  placed  and  subjected  to  a  rapid  rotation 
or  whirling.  Some  of  the  whirled  eggs 
were  set  immediately  and  some  allowed  to 
rest  twenty-four  or  more  hours,  according 
to  the  amount  of  whirling  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  before  they .  were  set. 
The  results  were  that  the  eggs'whieh  were; 
set  immediately  after  the  whirling  either 
failed  to  hatch,  hatched  poorly  or  brought 
forth  deformed  chickens,  while  the  e;gs 
which  were  rested  before  setting  hatched 
much  better  than  the  others.  The  experi- 
ments were  repeated  a  number  of  times, 
and  the  same  result  followed  each  experi- 
ment. Based,  as  it  is,  upon  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments,  the  theory  is  "by  no 
means  '•  nonsense."  The  fact  that  the 
editor  has  "  taken  eggs  from  a  box,  placed 
some  under  hens  immediately,  and  also 
'rested'  some,''  and  "noticed  no  difference 
in  the  hatch,"  is  inconclusive.  These  eggs 
might  not  have  suffered  from  transporta- 
tion while  the  very  next  lot  might  have 
been  more  carelessly  handled,  and  would 
have  been  benefited  by  resting.  It  doesn't 
do  to  rest  too  much  upon  a  single  experi- 
ment or  an  experiment  where  the  elements 
are  so  uncertain,  as  thev  naturally  must 
have  been  in  the  one  tried  by  the  editor. 

I  advise  every  buyer  of  eggs  for  hatching 
to  allow  the  t'g«s  to"  rest  for  tweutv-four  to 


forty-eight  hours  before  setting  them.  The 
rest,  if  it  does  no  good,  certainly  will  do  no 
harm,  and  the  chances  of  a  good  hatch,  I 
believe,  will  be  increased.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  for  every  breeder  to  imprint 
in  his  circular  or  upon  his  shipping  label, 
or  both,  the  words:  "Notice  -Eggs  which 
are  shipped  by  express  should  be  unpacked 
immediately  upon  their  arrival,  laid  upon 
their  sides  in  some  cool  place,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  undisturbed  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours  before  setting.  By  ob- 
serving this  precaution  the  chances  of  a 
good  hatch  will  be  increased." 

And  now  I  wish  to  swing  partially  over 
to  the  editor's  side.  The  dealer,  who 
claimed  that  immediate  setting  of  the  eggs 
would  be  a  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
poor  hatch,  is  about  as  far  in  error  as  I  con- 
ceive the  editor  to  be.  Immediate  setting 
might  or  it  might  not  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation. If  the  eggs  were  in  a  condition 
where  "  resting  "  was  imperative,  it  might 
be  a  sufficient  explanation,  but  resting  is 
not  always  imperative.  It  is  always  ad- 
visable, for  we  can  not  tell  in  what  con- 
dition the  eggs  are,  but  many  sittings  may 
be  so  carefully  packed  and  handled  that  the 
Jarring  of  transportation  may  not  affect 
them  unfavorably.  In  such  eases  resting 
would  not  make  any  difference  with  the 
batch.  If  we  could  distinguish  the  eggs 
that  need  '"resting"  from  "those  that  did 
not,  we  could  then  rest  them  or  not,  as  the 
circumstances  demanded.  But  as  we  can 
not  do  this,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  allow 
them  to  "rest"  after  receipt  and  before 
setting. 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  discussion,  and 
there  is  room  for  further  experiments.  In 
a  future  issue  we  will  have  more  light  to 
present.  Of  course  we  are  always  willing 
to  yield  to  facts  and  evidence,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  the  question  is  still  open  for 
more  discussion. 


HOT  SHOT  AT  THE  FANCY. 

The  agricultural  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  is  not  only  an  expert  poult ryman  but 
has  judged  hundreds  of  poultry  shows. 
His  views  should,  therefore,  be  entitled  to 
great  consideration.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Sun  he  discussed  the  breeds  from  a 
standpoint  of  utility  aud  compared  them 
with  birds  bred  for  the  showroom.  We 
select  portions  of  the  article  for  comment. 
Here  is  what  he  says  of  the  exhibition 
Game : 

The  Game  breeds  as  called  for  by  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection  and  those 
bred  regardless  of  points  are  radically  dif- 
ferent. The  Standard  bird,  aside  from  plu- 
mane,  is  not  much  for  style,  carriage,  ac- 
tion or  beauty.  In  the  exiiibitiou  room  he 
is  a  sort  of  wonder  to  the  general  visitor, 
and  inquiries  are  made  as  to  what  the 
"legs  and  neck  breed"  is.  It  is  this  ex- 
travagant idea,  or  undue  forcing  of  nature, 
and  the  abnormal  development  of  certain 
characteristics  that  rob  poultry  of  their  in- 
trinsic value  or  real  utility  and  experience. 

Throughout  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
there  are  llocks  of  black-breasted  reds  and 
liuckwings  that  for  years  have  bred  Stand- 
ard plumage,  but  they  are  in  shape  and  form 
the  old-timers,  not  011  stilts  or  adorned 
with  crane  necks,  but  after  the  pattern  na- 
ture intended  them  to  have.  They  repre- 
sent the  survival  of  the  fittest  of  the  flocks, 
not  selected  for  freak  shapes,  to  render  it 
alnost  impossible  to  breed  to  Standard  re- 
q  uirements. 

Why  one  should  desire  to  breed  the  Game 
until  its  beauty  is  confined  to  its  neck  aud 
legs  is  a  mystery  unless  it  is  for  exhibition 
only.  But  such  breeders  will  always  claim 
something  in  their  favor  as  birds  for  utility. 
At  the  recent  New  York  show  an  old 
breeder, who  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  long 
row  of  stilt  birds,  was  surrounded  by  a 
score  of  judges  who  could  not  judge  the 
Pet  Games.  When  asked  how  such  Games 
should  be  Judged  he  laconically  replied, 
"Fight  'em."  He  cared  nothing  for  a  wbite 
speck  on  the  plumage, but  he  knew  that  his 
birds  were  superior  111  vigor  and  strength 
to  the  others.  The  Cochin  also  is  mentioned 
as  follows: 

The  excessive  leg  and  toe  feathering  re- 
quired by  fanciers  for  Buff  Cochins  has 
been  secured  at  Ihe  expense  of  egg-laying. 
Some  years  ago  Brahman  came  very  nearly 
being  ruined  by  a  clause  giving  extra  points 
in  scoring  for  fowls  that  were  over  Standard 
weights.  To-day  the  Game?,  those  that  cau 
truly  be  classed  as  Standard,  may  almost  be 
called  freaks.  Their  egg  production  has 
greatly  fallen  off,  while  their  table  quality 
is  not  to  be  compared  witli  . he  Games  tin  t 
are  not  bred  after  Standard  styles,  and  tl.e 
hens  are  becoming  very  indifferent  mothers. 
All  these  results  are  unnecessary  aud  pro- 
duce more  harm  than  good. 

The  above  should  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  a  desire  for  a  Standard  that i  1 
framed  on  common  sense.  It  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  boy's  play  and  make  the  breeds 
what  all  desire.  Onthi;  point  the  editor 
says : 

There  is  no  reason  why  Standard  require- 
ments should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  10  In 


any  degree  interfere  with  the  utility  quali- 
ties in  any  of  the  breeds.  The  term  fancy 
should  not  be  recognized.  A  man  may 
fancy  any  breed,  or  even  mongrels,  but  that 
fact  should  not  cause  the  fowls  to  be  classed 
as  fancy.  They  are  either  pure  bred, 
crosses  or  mongrels  ;  pay  your  money  and 
take  your  choice.  Some  breeds  can  be  truly 
considered  more  ornamental  than  useful  or 
profitable.  The  word  fancy  is  a  misnomen  ; 
it  is  misleading.  In  the  South  there  are 
flocks  of  Games  to-day  that  have  been  bred 
because  of  their  good  general  purpose  qual- 
ities. They  are  not  only  crosses,  with  no 
pretension  to  breed,  but  the  best  have  each 
year  been  saved  as  breeders.  For  layers, 
mothers  and  Spring  chickens,  as  well  as 
lighting,  they  can  knock  all  the  Standard 
Games  out  in  one  round. 

Fashion  in  pure  bred  poultry  should  not 
be  tolerated  when  it  interferes  with  useful- 
ness or  tends  ro  deteriorate  the  qualities  of 
fowls,  and  rob  them  of  their  utility.  Poul- 
try that  are  bred  alone  for  show  do  not  ad- 
vance or  in  any  way  bring  to  the  front  such 
requirements  as  "should  follow  poultry 
raising.  At  the  coining  meeting  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  in  Chicago 
next  October  there  will  be  reports  of  com- 
mittees 011  revising  the  Standard  breeds  of 
poultry.  That  valuable  suggestions  can  be 
made  goes  without  saying,  but  in  lhany 
cases  it  will  be  better  to  let  well  enough 
alone. 

The  Standard  should  explain  in  the  most 
intelligent  way  each  and  every  breed.  It 
should  give  in  prolific  outline  the  charac- 
teristic shape  of  each  breed.  Then,  with 
these  things  properly  fixed,  they  should  re- 
main so  always.  There  should  be  no 
standard  tinkering.  Once  establish  a  Stand- 
ard for  each  breed,  then  let  the  idea  remain. 
No  one  man's  ideas  of  shape  or  strain  should 
be  used.  All  prejudice  should  be  thrown 
aside.  Put  on  record  in  the  Standard  what 
the  ideal  of  each  breed  should  be,  and  have 
the  markings  intelligently  described  so  ihat 
no  two  meanings  can  possibly  be  attached 
to  any  sentence.  Then  no  matter  how 
many  varieties  of  score  cards  there  may  be 
if  each  is  based  on  Standard  requirements 
all  will  be  aiming  at  the  same  target. 

Comparison  judging,  if  the  same  loyalty 
to  the  Standard  is  observed,  should  also 
give  satisfactory  rdsults.  In  fact,  with  an 
intelligent,  conscientious  judge,  compari- 
son is  merely  mental  scoring.  He  carries  in 
his  head  the  outs  instead  of  jotting  them 
down,  as  he  does  when  using  a  score  card. 
The  aim  of  the  Standard  should  be  to  have 
all  breeds  bring  out  their  greatest  utility 
so  that  Standard  requirements  and  practical 
worth  will  be  one  and  inseparable. 

With  utility  will  follow  comparison  judg- 
ing. If  the  "  foolishness  "  was  left  out  of 
the  Standard,  especially  the  senseless  dis- 
qualifications, there  would  be  some  im- 
provement. AVhen  a  brother  (same  sire 
and  dam)  of  a  high-scoring  Brown  Leghorn 
is  disqualified  for  a  speck  of  white  on  the 
tip  of  the  wing  it  means  that  a  well-bred 
bird  is  thrown  out  for  a  very  small  matter. 
The  so-called  "  fancy  "  and  "  pet  "  stock 
should  be  separated  from  poultry  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  Points  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  purity  of  the  breeds,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  place  the  points  on  those 
portions  of  the  body  preferred  by  show- 
room exhibitors. 


THE  DRAIN  OF  FEATHER  GROWING. 

I  have  never  realized  so  forcibly  as  this 
season  the  severe  drain  on  the  vitality  of  a 
fowl  during  the  moulting  season,  says  Mr. 
Webb  Downell,  in  Country  Gentleman. 
This  drain  is  heightened  when.as  is  the  case 
with  my  own  Brahnias  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  they  continue  to  lay  liberally  while 
shedding  their  feathers.  In  the  winter, 
spring  and  early  summer  I  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  my  hens  from  becoming  too  fat, 
although  fed  largely  on  nitrogenous  food, 
with  no  corn  whatever,  but  now  the 
Brahnias,  a  breed  readily  inclined  to  take 
on  flesh,  have  apparently  hardly  an  ounce 
of  fat  on  their  bodies,  though  fed  a  liberal 
ration  of  fattening  food  in  addition  to  their 
usual  bill  of  fare — and  such  appetites ! 
They  have  to  eat  to  sustain  life,  to  grow  a 
new  crop  of  feathers  starting  all  over  their 
bodies,  and  to  form  the  eggs  they  are  very 
generously  producing. 

The  strongest  need  for  food  comes,  I 
think,  for  the  new  growth  of  feathers.  If 
one  were  able  to  count  the  feathers 
that  iu  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time 
at  this  season  of  the  year  are  produced  by 
a  hen,  he  would  be  able  bctterto  appreciate: 
the  effort  which  nature  has  to  make  in 
fitting  new  garments  to  the  bodies  of  our 
fow  ls— and  just  here  conies  in  a  very  prac- 
tical point  in  the  breeding  of  poultry,  and 
especially  Brahnias.  A  fowl  with  an  enor- 
mous coat  of  feathers  can  not  now  be  ex- 
pected to  do  more  than  live  and  grow  the 
feathers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  Cochin 
goes  completely  out  of  the  business  of  egg- 
production  during  some  months  of  the  year, 
for  her  tremendous  covering  is  a  work  of 
time  as  well  as  of  strength. 

Heavily-feathered  fowls  for  this  reason 
are  not  the  most  practical.  We  get  in  the 
show  rooms  more  of  the  English  type  of 
bird  than  is  strictly  called  for  by  our 
standard — heavily  and  somewhat  loosely 
feathered,  a  handsome  bird  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  but  far  less  prolific  in  eggs 
than  the  Brahma  of  closer  feather,  such  as 
must  he  produced  to  conform  well  to  the 


American  Standard.  This  calls  for  a  con 
cave  sweep  of  the  back  of  the  female  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  tail,  but  the  heavily- 
pluniaged  Brahma  is  very  apt  to  have  s 
convex  outline  to  the  back,  with  often  a 
veritable  Cochin  "cushion."  The  efforts 
of  fanciers  then  to  get  these  heavily-plum- 
aged  birds  is  a  distinct  injury  to  the  breed, 
and  should  be  discountenanced  by  every 
true  friend  of  the  Brahma,  which  is,  I 
firmly  believe,  the  most  beautiful  and 
among  the  most  profitable,  if  properly  bred, 
of  all  the  breeds.  Let  the  Brahnias  be  kept 
up  to  weight,  but  let  the  Cochin  tluffiness 
of  feather  be  left  to  the  Cochin  breed. 

As  there  is  so  great  a  drain  upon  the 
fowl  at  the  moulting  season  the  utmost 
good  care  is  needed  to  keep  the  birds 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  to  keep  them 
laying  also,  not  so  abundantly  as  at  some 
other  season  of  the  year,  of  course,  but  still 
with  sufficient  regularity  to  permit  them 
to  "pay  their  way."  A  little  extra  care 
and  good  feed  are  needed  to  accomplish 
this.  Feed  oftener  than  at  other  times, 
but  let  the  food  be  of  a  kind  to  supply  the 
new  wants  of  the  hen  as  well  as  the  old. 
Meat  ought  to  be  fed  generously  at  this 
time,  and  milk  if  one  has  it,  for  these  two 
articles  furnish  splendid  material  for  the 
growth  of  feather,  as  does  also  fish  if  one  is 
situated  so  as  to  obtain  it  economically. 


OVER  PRODUCTION  OF  POULTRY. 

Overproduction  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  a 
possibility,  but  that  such  has  at  any  time 
occurred  is  doubtful.  The  fear  that  the 
market  may  be  overstocked  has  deterred 
some  from  venturing  largely  in  poultry, 
but  such  fears  have  never  been  realized.  It 
is  not  unusual  to  find  the  markets  full  at 
times,  not  only  of  poultry  and  eggs  but  of 
all  other  kinds  of  produce,  though  there  is 
a  great  difference  iu  quality.  It  has  been 
said  of  butter  that,  there  was  no  interme- 
diate kind.as  butter  was  either  good  or  bad. 
If  not  of  the  best  quality  it  was  of  no  value, 
and  if  but  little  inferior  to  the  best  there 
was  no  place  for  it  whatever.  Such  may 
be  said  of  eggs  also,  and  it  may  be  extended 
to  poultry. 

Quality  regulates  the  prices.  A  differ- 
ence of  only  one  cent  a  pound  on  poultry 
oradozeneggs  seems insignificant.but  when 
a  large  business  is  conducted  the  difference 
is  great.  As  long  as  there  are  several 
prices  for  the  products  the  market  is  over- 
stocked with  the  lowest-priced  articles 
only.  The  best  will  be  in  demand  and  will 
sell  for  all  that  it  is  worth  ;  but  the  term 
"best"  means  a  great  deal,  for  it  includes 
everything  pertaining  to  superiority.  There 
is  a  large  lield  open  for  those  who  aim  to 
supply  the  market  with  the  best,  and  every 
season  they  will  find  that  they  have  room 
for  improvement  in  order  to  "excel.  There 
is  also  much  to  learn  in  order  to  know  how 
to  provide  the  market  with  the  best,  and 
the  market  will  accept  it  readily  at  all 
times  and  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
infeiior  grades  that  may  have  been  offered 
for  sale. 

There  is  something  more  to  look  after 
than  feeding  and  caring  for  the  fowls.  To 
produce  the  best,  the  hens  must  be  of  the 
best.  This  demands  the  use  of  the  breeds. 
No  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  chickens  for 
market  from  the  common  stock,  for  the 
reason  that  no  system  of  feeding  will  enable 
the  inferior  birds  to  equal  their  superiors. 
With  the  breeds  for  the  purpose  the  market 
can  be  supplied  with  something  choice,  and 
there  will  be  little  or  no  competition. 
Overproduction  of  the  best  is  a  result  not 
yet  attained.  It  is  anticipated  by  many, 
and  as  long  as  the  farmers  will  not  improve 
their  flocks,  the  market  will  always  demand 
more.  — Mirror . 


SHAPES  OF  EGGS. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  ac- 
count for  the  diversity  in  shape  seen  in 
eggs.  A  recent  study  convinces  Dr.  Nicol- 
sky  that  the  differences  may  be  all  traced 
to  gravity,  and  he  finds  his  idea  confirmed 
by  all  the  eggs  in  the  zoological  collection 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  University.  He  sup- 
poses that  pressure  by  I  he  sides  of  the  ovary 
tends  to  elongate  the  e  g  before  theshell  has 
hardened.  In  birds  winch  keep  a  vertical 
position  w  hile  at  rest,  as  do  the  falcon  and 
the  owl,  the  soft  egg  is  made  short  by  the 
action  of  the  weight  of  the  body  against 
the  ovarian  pressure ; while  in  the  birds  that 
like  the  grebe,  are  nearly  always  swim- 
ming, the  egg  is  lengthened  because  the 
bird's  weight  acts  with  the  compression  by 
the  ovary.  The  egg  is  made  more  pointed 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other  in  birds  that, 
like  the  gullemot,  are  frequently  changing 
their  position— sometimes  swimming  and 
diving,  sometimes  perching  on  the  rocks, 
etc. — Scientific  American. 


WARTS  ON  CHICKENS. 

Correspondents  of  our  Home  Journal 
give  the  following  remedies:  "Dissolve 
blue  stone  in  water,  cut  the  wart  off,  and 
with  the  knife  scrape  out  all  the  seed  that 
can  be  taken  out,  then  with  a  mop  apply 
the  liquid  blue  stone.  If  taken  when  the 
wart  first  appears  the  above  remedy  will 
make  a  cure.  Use  as  often  as  needed,  as 
more  than  one  application  may  be  neces- 
sary." Another  is:  "Rub  carbolic  acid 
freely  on  the  warts  of  the  chickens  about 
twice.  Use  clear,  purified  carbolic  acid, and 
unless  the  warts  are  different  from  the 
Texas  style,  they  will  not  wait  to  make  a 
statement." 
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MORE  ABOUT  "  NO  ROOSTERS." 

The  N.  H.  Mirror,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
one  of  the  best  papers  published  in  New 
England,  discusses  the  experiment  made 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  says : 

Some  valuable  experiments  have  been 
made  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in 
keeping  males  with  laying  hens.  Four  pens 
of  pullets  were  selected,  two  pens  couiain- 
ing  males  with  the  females,  and  two  pens 
containing  females  but  no  males.  The  food 
and  other  conditions  were  the  same  for  all. 
The  results  were  that  a  pen  of  pullets, 
kept  without  a  male,  produced  eggs  at 
thirty  per  cent  less  cost  than  aa  exactly 
similar  pen  of  females  in  which  a  cockerel 
was  kept.  The  pullets  with  no  males  laid 
twenty-two  per  cent,  more  eggs  than  the 
others.  The  fact  was  demonstrated  that 
pullets  will  lay  fully  as  many  eggs  when 
no  males  are  present  as  when  "they  are  with 
the  pullets,  and  if  there  is  any  advantage  it 
is  in  avoiding  the  use  of  the  males. 

When  the  ecrst  of  keeping  an  enormous 
number  of  mules  is  considered,  the  matter 
of  dispensing  with  their  use  is  important, 
especially  when  large  flocks  are  retained. 
Of  course,  if  eggs  are  to  be  used  for  hatch- 
ing purposes  a  male  must  be  kept,  but  a 
single  pen  of  selected  hens  will  provide  all 
the  eggs  necessary  for  producing  chicks. 
If  as  many  as  500  pens  are  kept  the  cost  of 
keeping  males  with  them  is  equivalent  to 
the  cost  of  the  food  of  fifty  hens.  Now,  as 
the  hens  will  lay  more  eggs  when  there  are 
no  males  with  them,  there  is  not  only  a 
saving  of  food  but  an  increased  number  of 
eggs. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  effect  should 
be  caused,  and  how  it  is  in  any  way  possible 
for  the  male  to  influence  the  number  of 
eggs.  Really  the  male  does  not  influence 
the  number,  but  his  annoyance  of  the  hens, 
his  quarrels  with  his  rivals,  and  his  selec- 
tions of  the  choicest  morsels  for  his  favor- 
ites, are  little  matters  that  detract  from 
the  comfort  of  the  hens.  They  are  more 
quiet  in  disposition  and  better  contented 
when  he  is  away  from  them.  When  present 
he  is  a  ruler  and  compels  them  to  follow 
him.  When  absent  from  him  each  hen  can 
follow  her  own  inclinations  more  inde- 
pendently. 

Another  advantage  ki  having  no  males  is 
that  the  eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  with 
males  will  keep  fresh  four  times  as  long  as 
will  eggs  that  contaiu  the  germs  of  chicks. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  preserve  eggs  that 
will  not  hatch.  In  the  incubators  such 
eggs  have  sometimes  been  known  to  be 
subject  to  a  temperature  of  103  degrees  for 
three  weeks  and  come  out  with  little  or  no 
damage,  while  fertile  eggs  were  rotten  from 
the  same  conditions.  The  fertile  egg  begins 
to  decay  rapidly  after  the  germs  die. 

The  question  of  males  or  no  males  has 
now  been  settled,  for  the  experiment  has 
demonstrated  as  a  fact  a  matter  which  has 
before  been  claimed  but  which  vv;is  not 
positively  confirmed.  It  means  not  only 
better  keeping  qualities  of  the  eggs,  but 
also  a  lessening  of  the  cost  as  well  as  saving 
labor,  getting  rid  of  quarrelsome  males,  and 
fewer  sick  hens  and  pullets. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  above  that  a  number  of  reasons  are 
given  for  the  failure  of  the  hens  that  were 
not  mated  with  males  to  surpass  the  others. 
The  male  is  sometimes  a  nuisance,  causing 
annoyance,  and  is  often  a  disturbing  and 
domineering  individual  in  a  flock. 


SOMETHING  FOR  MR.  KINNEY. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Aldrich,  Orlando,  Fla.,  writes 
in  regard  to  the  letter  of  Sir.  A.  W.  Kinney, 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Seotia.  in  our  last  issue- 
Mr.  Aldrich  thus  comments  on  the  sugges. 
tions  of  Mr,  Kinney,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  have  Mr.  Kinney  reply.  Mr.  Aldrich 
says: 

I  have  read  Mr.  A.  W.  Kinney's  letter,  in 
the  September  Poultry  Keeper,  page 
ninety-six,  and  wish  I  could  ask  him  some 
questions,  but,  as  I  cannot  do  it  in  person, 
will  with  you.  He  says  "I  find  there  is 
nothing  that  will  equal  the  exclusive  use  of 
meat  and  bone,"  meaning  no  doubt  for  the 
production  of  eggs. 

Further  on  he  says,  "  to  mix  with  the 
meat  and  bone  I  use  a  combination  of 
grain,"  and  lurther  on  he  says  he  uses  a 
mixture  of  grain  (whole  grain  I  suppose) 
oats,  peas,  and  beans.  These  three  quota- 
tions do  not  seem  to  agree — First  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  meat,  which  it  seems  is  not  ex- 
clusive,-but  is  mixed  with  four  kinds  of 
grain  grouifd  together,  and  then  he  feeds 
three  kinds  of  whole  grain.  I  infer,  how- 
ever thai  but  little  whole  grain  is  used, 
and  that'only  to  induce  the  hens  to  exer- 
cise, or  scratch.  I  cannot  help  wishing  he 
had  been  more  definite  about  the  quantity 
of  ground  grain  mixed  with  the  meat,  for 
it  appears  that  he  oooks  the  meat,  gets  the 
bone  cut,  chops  it  by  itself,  and  then  grinds 
the  bone  and  feeds  it  separate. 

Csn  he  give  any  good  reason  why  he  cooks 
the  meat?  There  is  considerable  work  in 
that,  and  he  goes  in  for  the  saving  of  labor. 
Why  not  grind  the  meat  and  bone  together, 
and  feod  it  uncooked.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  make  the  main  feeding  material  of  cooked 
meat  must  be  rather  expensive,  but  meat 
may  be  very  cheap  there,  and  it  may  pay  to 
use  it  if  it  brings  the  eggs,  even  when  the 
bent  are  moulting.    But,  as  he  says  near 


the  close  of  his  letter,  "twenty  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  meat  per  dayt  for  forty  hens" 
looks  rather  loud  to  me,  followed  by  all  the 
bone  they  will  eat  later  on. 

Meat  is  comparatively  cheap  here,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  could  afford  to  feed  so 
much,  as  it  would  make  eggs  to  costly.  I 
do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  him  but  wish 
he  had  been  more  explicit. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  for  perhaps 
a  hurried  letter  by  Mr.  Kinney;or  for  a  lack 
of  little  details,  as  his  letter  was  quite  long. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  meat  will 
answer  as  well  when  in  the  raw  state  or  if 
cooked.  We  are  satisfied  that  meat  (and 
bone)  is  cheap  because  it  makes  the  hen  lay 
when  nothing  else  will.  We  feed  cut  bone 
and  meat  raw.  If  we  have  cooked  meat  we 
use  it,  but  whether  cooked  or  raw  the  hens 
get  it.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Kinney  will 
oblige  Mr.Aldrich  with  more  on  the  subject, 
as  other  readers  are  also  interested. 


BONES  AND  CLOVER. 

We  were  uud-T  the  supposition  that  we 
had  many  times  before  given  the  whole 
facts  in  regard  to  feeding  bones  and  clover, 
but  the  the  following  letter  from  a  sub- 
scriber in  Boston  calls  for  more  on  the 
subject.    He  writes: 

"  That  was  a  very  remarkable  and  valua- 
ble article  which  'you  published  unfler  the 
above  heading  in  your  June  number,  and  it 
agreed  with  my  experience  in  the  economy 
of  such  feeding  and  its  effectiveness.  The 
article  clearly  and  fully  describes  "how  to 
mix  and  feed  the  clover  rations  but  does- 
not  fully  state  how  much  bone  to  feed,  a,:  J 
how  often,  and  whether  to  mix  it  with 
other  foods.  If  you  could  supply  this  lack 
your  readers  would  have  .complete  know- 
ledge on  this  most  important  subject. 

Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  supply 
any  other  grit  when  bone  is  fed,  or  any 
other  green  food  when  clover  hay  is  fed,  or 
any  other  meat  when  fresh  bones  are  fed  ? 
Is  there  any  element  in  the  meaf  alone 
which  is  necessary  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  feed 
charcoal,  or  pepper,  or  any  condiment  ? 

The  Poultry  Keeper  gives  away  in 
each  number  so  many  concentrated  truths, 
covering  the  whole  field  it  treats  of,  that 
until  the  next  number  arrives  it  seems  as 
if  there  could  be  nothing  new  to  teach,  but 
each  number  cures  that  belief. 

In  reply,  we  will  state  that  one  pound  of 
cut  meat  and  bone  for  sixteen  hens  (one 
ounce  per  hen)  is  considered  sufficient 
daily.  Bone  may  be  fed  alone,  or  mixed 
with  other  foods,  but  it  is  better  to  feed 
both  meat  and  bone  as  a  separate  meal. 

Bone  serves  both  as  grit  and  as  food,  and 
no  grit  is  necessary  when  it  is  given. 
Clover  is  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
green  food  simply  because  green  food  is 
difficult  to  procure  ih  winter,  but  if  auy 
other  green  food  can  be  had  it  may  be  fed 
also.  As  fresh  bones  are  rich  in  nitrogen, 
and  nearly  always  have  meat  adhering  to 
them,  they  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
meat.  As  bones  and  meat  are  very  nitro- 
genous,supplying  the  albumen  for  the  eggs, 
they  are  almost  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
daily  ration.  Such  substances  as  charcoal, 
pepper,  etc.,  are  useless  fer  healthy  fowls. 

We  will  take  occasion  to  state  that  every 
reader  should  have  the  back  number  en- 
titled "  Feeding  for  Eggs."  It  coutains 
eight  columns  on  feeding,  how  to  feed,  the 
kinds  of  food,  and  also  contains  tables  of 
much  information.  Any  back  number  can 
be  had  for  only  five  cents  in  stamps. 

A  TROUBLE  WITH  CHICKS. 

A  reader  at  Pinegrove;  Pa.,  has  a  lot  of 
chicks  which  droop  and  die,  although  he 
feeds  them  as  much  as  they  desire.  The 
symptoms  are  best  described  by  him,  and 
we  present  his  letter  below  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  He  says : 

I  would  kindly  ask  you  for  information 
in  regards  to  my  chicks  dying  from  a 
strange  disease,  at  any  rate  it  is  so  to  me. 
They  thrive  well  until  about  three  weeks 
old,  and  then  they  begin  to  droop  their 
wings  and  their  feathers '  become  irregular. 
They  get  lighter  in  weight  daily,  and  seem 
to  waste  away.  Some  get  coated  tongues, 
with  a  very  bad  smell,  and  they  also  get 
sore  eyes,  very  like  old  hens  with  roup. 
When  I  lift  them  up  there  is  no  weight  to 
them,  their  crops  always  appear  empty 
and  their  heads  are  entirely  bald,  showing 
long  pointed  bills.  Kow  please  don't  say 
lice,  as  I  cannot  say  that  they  are  entirely 
free  from  them,  but  I  continually  Unlit 
them,  and  know  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
less  than  others  that  succeed  with  their 
young  ones . 

I  feed  in  the  morning,  to  old  and  younn, 
four  parts  bran  and  one  part  middlings, 
made  up  in  a  cold  mash.  Of  this  I  give 
them  aoout  as  much  as  they  desire  at  one 
meal.  At  noon  I  give  grass  and  vegetables, 
and  have  constantly  before  them  cracked 
corn,  in  feeders,  to  which  they  have  full 
access.    The  old  hens  can  not  "get  at  the 


feeders.  I  keep  the  young  ones  in  a  yard 
with  old  liens.  The  yards  are  but  one  year 
old  and  are  12x100  feet. 

The  disease  is  probably  roup.  It  has 
been  caused  probably  by  exposure  at  some 
time,  and  may  be  inherent,  and  it  may  be 
consumption  of  the  bowels,  or  marasmus. 
It  is  difficult  to  state,  as  roup  appears  in 
many  forms.  An  addition  to  the  ration  of 
a  mess  of  linseed  meal,  added  to  the  ground 
grain,  would  be  an  advantage.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  perniangenate  of  potash  in 
each  gallon  of  water  is  the  easiest  mode  of 
treatment,  as  any  other  method  would  en 
tail  laborious  handling.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  chicks  will  ever  be  entirely  well 
again,  and  they  should  be  destroyed. 


DOES  IT  DESTROY  THE  PURITY. 

Mr.  F.  Baltus,  of  Baltimore,  writes  us  in. 
regard  to  injuring  a  breed,  or  rather  render- 
ing a  hen  impure  in  blood,  by  mating  her 
with  a  bird  6"f  some  breed  different  from 
her  own.  Mr.  Baltus  explains  the  nature 
of  his  inquiry  below.  He  writes : 
,  In  your  "Bureau  of  Information,"  of  the 
August  number,  in  an  answer  to  an  inquiry 
to  C.  W.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ills.,  you  state 
that  Brown  Leghorn  hens  mated  to  a  Black 
Minorca-  or  Black  Langshan  cock,  when 
afterwards  mated  back  to  a  Brown  Leghorn 
cock,  would  breed  true  again.  Now  I  al- 
ways have  read  in  poiiltry  literature,  that 
hen's  of  a  pure  breed,  mated  to  a  cork  of 
another  breed,  would  never  breed  true 
again.  Is  fchis  not  the  case  with  Brown 
Leghorns  or  are  they  an  exeeption  ?  Will 
you  please  enlighten  me,  or  possibly  other 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  on  this 
subject. 

Would  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  cross  a  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorn  on  Barred  Plvmouth 
Rock  or  vice  versa7  Or  would  it  be  more 
advisable  to  keep  the  Brown  Leghorn  for 
eggs  and  the  Plymouth  Rocks  for  market 
chickens.    I  have  both  breeds. 

As  there  js  no  arterial  circulation  of 
blood  between  the  hen  and  her  offspring,  at 
being  hatched  outside  of  the  body,  and 
grows  from  food  deposited  for  that  pur- 
pose, we  cannot  conceive  of  any  injury  to 
the  hen  by  strange  mating.  In  the  case  of 
animals,  the  dam  and  her  young  are  more 
intimately  connected,  yet  it  is  rare — very 
rare — for  them  to  be  affected.  We  have 
changed  males  with  hundreds  of  hens,  and 
never  yet  saw  auy  injurious  effects  there- 
from, although  we  are  aware  that  some 
have  affirmed  just  the  reverse. 

We  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  erossing 
the  two  breeds,  as  the  good  qualities  of 
both  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  cross  will 
not  equal  either  of  the  parent  breeds. 


CROSSING  FOR  TOO  MUCH. 

Mr.  J.  H.  York,  Dallas,  Texas,  wishes  to 
cross  two  breeds,  and  at  once  secure  an 
"  all  round  fowl,"  which  is  a  consumma- 
tion arden  tly  desired  by  hundreds  of  others. 
In  writing  us  Mr.  Y.  says: 

"  I  have  two  young  cockerels,  one  a 
Brown  Leghorn  and  one  a  Black  Minorca. 
Will  you  please  inform  me  which  would  be 
two  of  the  best  breeds  of  hens  to  cross  them 
with  for  all  round  fowls,  for  table  use,  and 
for  egg  producers  in  a  city  lot,  with  a  very 
good  range." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  use 
them  with  a  flock  of  common  hens,  as  there 
would  be  some  improvement  made  by  the 
use  of  the  males.  The  breeds  mentioned 
belong  to  two  families  of  active  foragers> 
the  hens  being  non-sitters.  "  All  found 
fowls,"  that  is  table  fowls  and  egg  pro- 
ducers,cannot  be  derived  from  any  mode  of 
crossing  with  them,  but  they  should  pro- 
duce offsprings  the  pullets  of  which  would 
no  doubt  prove  excellent  layers. 


ROSE-COMB  BLACK  MINORCAS. 

In  regard  to  the  controversy  about  the 
above  breed  of  fowls,  between  Mr.  G.  H. 
Northup,  Raceville,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Thco. 
Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Mr.  Norihup 
sent  us  an  able  article,  containing  copy  in 
full  of  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  to  him  and 
Mr.  Northup's  answer  to  the  same,  which 
is  convincing  to  us  that  Mr.  Northup  con- 
siders he  has  good  reasons  for  his  article  in 
a  former  issuepf  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  that  he  does  not  believe  he  did  Mr. 
Campbell  an  injustice  in  quoting  a  portion 
of  bis  letter,  as  it  was  not  of  a  confidential 
nature,  and  that  the  part  quoted  did  not 
mislead  the  reader.  We  believe  Mr. 
Northup  is  above  defaming  anyone  for  a 
selfish  object.  Our  only  reason  for  omit> 
ting  Mr.  Northup's  article  from  the  Sep- 
tember issue  was  to  end  the  controversy. 


ARTIFCIAL  INCUBATION  IN  CHINA. 

We  recently  saw,  in  the  correspondence 
of  a  traveler  who  wa?  sojourning  in  China 
an  account  of  a  professional  "  egg  hatcher  'J 
of  that  country,  which  was  quite  novel. 
This  operator  hatched  out  ducks'  eggs  in 
great  quantities  in  baskets  heated  artifi- 
cially for  the  purpose;  and,  in  his  way,  he 
was  very  successful.  It  is  siid  there  are 
numbers  of  these  egg  hatchers  to  be  met 
with  in  the  interior,  near  Chinese  large 
cities  or  commercial  ports,  and  that  thev  do 
a  thriving  trade  in  their  vocation  in  the 
early  season  of  the  year. 

In"  the  instance  referred  to  the  writer 
describes  the  heathen  operator  as  one  of  the 
greatest  "lions"  in  Chusan  where  he  saw 
him.  He  is  an  old  Chinaman  who  every 
spring  hatches  thousands  of  duck  eggs  by 
artificial  heat.  He  received  me,  says  this 
traveler,  with  Chinese  politeness  and 
offered  me  tea  and  his  pipe,  two  things 
always  at  hand  in  a  Chino»e  house,  and  per- 
fectly indispensable.  I  asked  permission 
to  examine  his  hatching-house— to  which 
he  immediately  led  the  way. 

The  Chinese  cottages,  generally,  are 
wretched  buildings  of  mud  and  stone,  with 
damp  earthen  floors,  scarcely  fit  for  cattle 
to  sleep  on  and  remind  one  of  what  Scot- 
tish cottages  were  some  years  ago,  but 
which  now,  happily,  are  among  the  things 
that  were.  The  Chinaman's  cottage  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Bad-fifc- 
ting,  loose,  creaking  doors ;  paper  windows, 
dirty  and  torn,  ducks,  geese,  fowls,  dogs 
and  pigs  in  the  house  and  at  the  doors, 
apparently  having  equal  rights  with  their 
masters. 

The  hatching-house  was  built  at  the  end 
of  the  cottage  and  was  a  kind  of  long  shed, 
with  mud  walls  and  thickly  thatched  with 
straw.  Along  the  ends,  and  down  one  side 
of  the  building  are  a  number  of  round 
straw  baskets,  well  plastered  with  mud,  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  fire.  In  the 
bottom  of  each  basket  there  wTas  a  tile 
placed,  or  rather  the  tile  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  basket.  Upon  this  the  fire  acts — a 
small  fire  place  being  below  eacn  basket. 
Upon  the  top  of  each  basket  there  is  a 
straw  cover,  which  fits  closely,  and  which 
is  kept  shut  while  the  hatching  process  is 
going  on.  In  the  centre  of  the  shed  are  a 
number  of  large  shelves  placed  one  above 
the  other,  upon  which  the  eggs  are  laid  at  a 
certain  stage  of  the  process.  When  the 
eggs  are  brought,  they  are  put  into  the 
baskets,  the  fire  is  lighted  below  them,  and 
a  uniform  heat  kept  up,  ranging,  as  nearly 
as  I  could  ascertain  by  some  observations 
which  I  made  with  the  thermometer,  from 
ninety-five  to  102  degrees.  But  the  China- 
men regulate  the  heat  by  their  own  feelings, 
and  therefore  it  will,  of  course,  vary  con- 
siderably. 

In  four  or  five  days  after  the  eggs  have 
been  subject  to  this  temperature,  they  are 
taken  carefully  out,  one  by  one,  to  a  door 
in  which  a  uumber  of  holes  have  been 
bored,  nearly  the  size  of  the  eggs  ;  they  are 
then  held  against  these  holes,  and  the 
Chinamen  look  through  them,  and  are  able 
to  tell  whether  they  are  good  or  not.  If 
good,  they  are  taken  back  and  replaced  in 
their  former  quarters ;  if  bad,  they  are  of 
course  excluded  •  In  nine  or  ten  days  after 
this — that  is,  about  fourteen  days  from  the 
commencement,  the  eggs  are  taken  from 
the  basket,  and  spread  out  on  the  shelves. 
Here  no  fire  heat  is  applied,  but  they  are 
covered  over  with  cotton,  and  a  kind  of 
blanket,  under  which  they  remain  about 
fourteen  days  or  more — when  the  young 
ducks  burst  their  shells,  and  theshedteems 
with  life.  These  shelves  are  large  and 
capable  of  holding  many  thousands  of  eggs ; 
and  when  the  hatching  takes  place,  the 
sight  is  not  a  little  curious. 

The  natives  who  rear  the  young  ducks 
in  the  surrounding  couutry  know  exactly 
the  day  when  they  will  be  ready  for  re- 
moval; and  in  two  days  after  the  shell  is 
burst,  the  whole  of  the  little  creatures  are 
sold  and  conveyed  to  their  new  quarters, 
where — with  the  natural  heat  of  that  hot 
climate,  and  proper  attention  to  their  needs 
— the  ducks  are  subsequently  raised  to  ad- 
vantage, and  are  sold  when  a  third  or  half- 
grown,  for  the  tables  of  the  mandarins  or 
the  foreign  resident  merchants. 

This  may  answer  in  China.  But  such  a 
method  (even  if  auy  of  us  understood  it, 
which  we  do  not)  is  quite  impracticable  on 
this  side  of  the  wrater.— Burnham's  liaising 
Fowls  and  Eggs  for  Market. 


EGGS. 

The  Scientific  Farmer  says:  "  The  nutri- 
tive value  of  eggs,  and  the  cheapness  of 
their  production,  is  scarcely  realized  by 
the  public.  It  may  seem  rather  improbable 
to  state  that  when  meat  is  twenty-five  c-  nts 
a  pound,  the  food  value  of  esg's  is  abouc 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  a  dozen,  yet 
this  seems  to  bo  the  fact.  A  hen  may  be 
calculated  to  consume  one  bushel  of  "corn 
yearly,  and  to  lay  twelve  dozen  or  eighteen 
pounds  of  eggs.  This  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  three  and  one-tenth  pounds  of  corn 
will  produce,  when  fed  to  this  hen,  one 
pound  of  eggs.  A  pound  of  pork,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  about  five  and  one- 
third  pounds  of  corn  for  its  production. 
When  eggs  are  twenty-four  cents  a  dozen, 
and  porkis  ten  cents  a  pound,  we  have  the 
bushel  of  corn  fed  producing  two  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  worth  of  eggs,  and  but 
one  dollar  and  five  cents  worth  of  pork. 
Judging  from  these  facts,  eggs  must  be 
economical  in  their  production  and  in  their 
eating,  and  especially  fitted  for  the  laboring 
man  in  replacing  meat." 


*M,   THE  POULTRY  KEEPER.  

f  he  Largest  and  Handsomest  Railroad  Terminal  in  the  World.   The  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  Station  in  Philadelphia. 


\Y"hon  the"  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany completed  its  magnificent  station  in 
Jersey  City,  it  was  conceded  by  railroad 
exports  that,  even  with  the  rapid  advance 
of  modern  times,  it  would  he  fully  half  a 
score  of  years  before  a  terminal  Rtation 
would  be  constructed  with  the  idea  of  rival- 
ing the  facilities  afforded  the  traveling 
public  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City. 

But  the  demand  of  the  public  in  this  age 
is  for  great  aud  seemingly  impossible 
things,  and  in  meeting  t  hese  public  demands 
no  corporation  on  the  globe  can  compare  or 
compete  with  the  progressive  spirit  and 
practical  results  shown  by  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  Company. 

This  is  opportunely  illustrated  in  Phila- 
delphia to-day,  where  ground  has  already 
been  broken,  and  the  busy  hum  of  an  army 
of  mechanics  may  be  heard,  while  work  is 
being  pushed  on  what  will  be  the  largest 
and  handsomest  railroad  terminal  in  the 
world,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  New 
Broad  Street  Station. 

TIIE  NEW  STATION  BUILDING. 

After  numerous  plans  from  various  well- 
known  architects  had  been  submitted,  and 
carefully  considered,  the  officials  of  the 
road  finally  selected  the  plans  of  Furncss, 
Evans  &  Co.,  Qf  Philadelphia. 

Unusual  interest  has  already  been  taken 
in  tnis  structure,  which  must  reflect  great 
credit  on  Philadelphia  as  a  city,  and  fre- 
quent have  been  the  requests  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  details  of  its  construc- 
tion. Treating  the  great  station  and  its 
■completion  independent  of  the  train-shed, 
•which  is  a  marvel  in  itself,  one  is  staggered 
•with  the  importance  of  the  undertaking, 
directly  in  the  face  and  ever-active  pulsa- 
tions of  the  volume  of  shipping  and  travel 
to  and  from  Broad  Street  Station.  It  seems 
perfectly  safe  in  prophesying  that  not  a  de- 
tention will  occur,  however,  when  the  work 
in  New  York  and  Jersey  City  is  taken  as  a 
precedent,  for  there,  during  "the  entire  con- 
struction of  the  great  shed,  adjoining  build- 
ings, and  miles  of  new  road-bed  net  60 
much  as  a  single  wheel  was  clogged  nor  a 
detention  caused  in  travel.  This  character 
of  work  goes  far  to  convince  one  of  the  effi- 
ciency and  supremacy  of  a  system  univer- 
sally recognized  the  best — that  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hailroad.  And  under  this  system 
the  new  work  in  Philadelphia  will  be 
operated.  This  structure  has  been  designed 
to  be  a  mammoth  ten-story  building  ef 
modern  Gothic  architecture,  whose  exterior 
■will  be  finished  to  correspond  with  the  pre- 
sent station,  as  its  construction  will  be  of 
granite  and  brick,  with  the  highly  orna- 
mental trimmings  and  bas-reliefs  in  terra- 
cotta. Necessary  modifications  will  be  in- 
troduced in  the  lines  of  the  new  station,  so 
as  to  obviate  any  dwarfing  of  the  present 
building,  even  thoush  the  height  of  the 
main  tower  will  be  240  feet,  and  also  to  bet- 
ter create  a  uniform  harmonious  whole 
after  its  completion,  when  it  will  stand  the 
most  imposing  railroad  terminal  station 
and  shed  in  the  world. 

It  wiii  extend  to  Market  street,  occupy- 
ing all  of  the  ground  south  of  the  present 


station  between  Market  street  and  the 
present  station,  extending  west  on  Market 
street  over  Fifteenth  street  and  sixty  feet 
beyond.  This  immense  building  site  will 
afford  an  extensive  increase  in  the  practical 
operating  area  and  create  greater  space  ac- 
commodations for  the  traveling  public. 
Reducing  the  territory  occupied  by  the  new 
station  and  shed  to  simple  figures,  it  is 
shown  that  four  and  three-fourths  acres  of 
ground  are  to  be  under  roofing. 

THE  LOWER  FLOOR. 

The  main  entrance  for  outgoing  passen- 
gers will  be  at  tbe  corner  of  Broad  and 
Market  streets,  and  will  be  semi-eirealar 
and  imposing  in  design,  another  entrance 
will  be  on  Filbert  street,  west  of  Broad, 
and  a  score  or  more  of  great  arched  en- 
trances will  line  the  front  of  the  building 
on  Broad  street. 

All  of  these  entrances  will  be  protected 
by  a  glass-covered  arcade  or  awning,  ex- 
tending the  entire  length,  and  covering  the 
pavements  on  the  Broad  and  Market  streets 
facades,  which  in  inclement  weather  will 
form  ample  shelter  for  outgoing  "or  incom- 
ing passengers. 

The  plan  for  the  lower  floor,  which  has 
been  designed  with  the  greatest  study  and 
care,  promises  to  aff©rd  the  greatest  possi- 
ble convenience  to  flhe  public,  The  en- 
trance hall  on  the  ground  floor  wilPextend 
from  Market  street  to  the  baggage-room  on 
Filbert  street,  affording  commodious  ac- 
commodations for  incoming  passengers  and 
avoiding  any  possibility  of  a  crowd  or  rush 
about  the  ticket-window's,  tbe  elevators,  or 
stairways,  and  Is  so  designed  that  the  mass 
of  arriving  and  departing  passengers  will 
be  entirely  separated.  The  Broad  street 
side  will  be  virtually  thrown  open  with  en- 
trances, and  the  adjustment  of  the  ticket- 
offices  and  the  exceptional  facilities  for 
comfort  and  rapidity  when  tickets  are  to  be 
bought  could  not  be  improved  upon.  The 
tieket-offiee  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  situated  about  where  the  large 
exit  now  is.  The  main  stairway  will  be 
immediately  back  of  the  range  of  ticket- 
windows. 

The  main  stairway  will  consist  of  two 
broad  flights,  one  starting  from  Market 
6treet  and  the  other  from  the  Filbert  street 
side.  Those  flights  will  ascend  to  a  com- 
mon landing,  and  from  this  there  will  be 
one  grand  stairway  entering  m  the  centre  of 
U»e  second  or  main  floor  of  the  station. 

On  either  side  of  the  main  flight  are  two 
large  elevators  running  between  the  first 
floor  or  entrance  hall  and  the  second  floor 
waiting-rooms  and  train  entrances.  These 
elevators  will  also  communicate  directly 
with  the  cabs  and  caniageson  Fiftoentii 
street, 

CAB  AND  CARRIAGE  FACILITIES. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  was  tbe  pioneer  of  the 
present  splendid  railroad  cab,  carriage  and 
bansom  service,  it  is  not  a  surprise  to  find 
the  space  that  will  be  devoted  to  cabs  in  the 
plans  of  the  new  structure,  and  to  see  the 
improved  conveniences  for  the  public 
through  this  medium. 


Near  the  Filbert  street  side,  on  Broad 
street,  there  will  be  a  large  porUcochere 
for  carriages  bringing  passengers  to  the 
station,  while  opening  from  it  there  will  be 
a  greatly  enlarged  baggage-room.  Thus  the 
arriving  passengers  having  baggage  with 
them  to  check  will  be  able  to  purchase  their 
tickets,  check  their  luggage,  and  ascend  by 
the  stairways  or  elevators  to  the  train  floor 
without  having  to  retrace  their  steps,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  will  avoid  confusion 
by  coming  in  contact  with  the  departing 
traveler.  The  stand  for  cabs  will  be  on  the 
Fifteenth  street  side,  where  it  will  be  easy 
of  access  by  outgoing  passengers,  and  when 
completed  it  will  occupy  about  half  of  the 
length  of  the  building,  making  it  about 
twice  the  present  space  devoted  to  this  ser- 
vice. 

THE  SECOND  FLOOR  OF  TIIE  NEW  STATION 

Entering  the  main  floor  from  the  grand 
staircase  there  will  be  presented  on  exten- 
sive scale  a  modern  mammoth  interior, 
equipped  with  general  waiting-rooms  of 
ev  ry  description. 

Tke  passengers'  reception  or  waiting- 
room  will  be  extended  out  to  where  the 
line  of  iron  fence  is  to-day,  and  the  lobby 
will  be  50  feet  wide  instead  of  30  feet,  as  it 
is  at  present.  The  grand  stairway  will 
open  directly  in  the  centre  of  a  main  wait- 
ing room  82  feel  wide  by  136  feet  in  length. 
Arranged  on  this  floor  will  be  the  dining- 
room,  2!)  feet  wide  by  111  feet  in  length. 
This  will  extend  along  the  Broad  street 
front,  while  adjoining  it  will  be  a  restau- 
rant 32  feet  wide  by  82  feet  in  length.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  main  waiting-room  there 
will  be  a  women's  waiting  room  5G  feet  by 
82  feet,  and  a  very  large  rooip  for  men. 
There  will  be  also  Pullman  and  telegraph 
offices,  barber-shops,  retiring-rooms,  and 
news-stands.  In  its  interior  arrangement, 
dtesigns,  and  ornamentation  it  will  embody 
everything  of  utility,  combined  with  acces- 
sories to  please  the  eye. 

THE  OFFICE  BUILDING. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  office  building 
will  be  on  the  Market  Street  facade,  mid- 
way between  Fifteenth  and  Broad  Streets. 

Leading  from  this  dignified  entrance  will 
be  the  stair-eases  and  three  elevators  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  business  public 
ond  the  officers. 

There  will  be  another  entrance  to  the 
office  building  proper  at  the  corner  of 
Fifteenth  and  Filbert,  for  the  use  of  the 
army  of  clerks  and  employees. 

Definite  plans  for  the  interior  di  visions  of 
the  upper  floors  have  not  as  yet  been  out- 
lined, but  it  is  estimated  there  will  be  about 
two  hundred  vurious  offices  and  clerks  who 
are  now  in  the  general  offices  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate all  the  officials  at  Fourth  and 
Walnut  streets.  In  completing  the  plans 
an  ample  margin  has  been  left  in  office 
room  for  the  enormous  yearly  increase  of 
officials  and  employees.  To  this  end  the 
new  part  of  the  building  will  be  ten  stories 
high,  or  eight  stories  above  the  main  wait- 
intr-room  on  the  second  floor. 


THE  KITCHENS. 

This  important  institution  will  be  on  the 
floor  over  the  station  dining-rooms  and 
luncheon  tables,  and  will  be  replete  with 
every  modern  convenience. 

The  accommodations  and  paraphernalia 
for  the  French  clffs  and.  their  corps  of 
assis'ants  would  make  the  modern  house- 
wife's eyes  gaze  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
All  the  heats  and  odors  arc  to  be  carried  off 
by  a  system  of  ventilation. 

An  entrance  and  elevator  at  Fifteenth 
and  Filbert  have  been  designed  for  servants, 
and  all  necessary  supplies  for  the  dining- 
rooms  and  kitchens  will  find  their  entrance 
and  exit  there. 

EVEN  LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE. 

The  design  of  this  immense  building,  as  i 
whole,  is  also  susceptible,  should  the  re- 
quirements of  the  road  demand  an  in- 
creased space,  of  being  extended  over  the 
present  station  to  a  ten-storv  structure  cor- 
responding with  the  new  station  as  it  will 
appear  when  erected,  thus  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  work  now  in  contemplation 
and  still  preserving  a  harmonious  archi- 
tectural effect. 

THE  MAMMOTH  TKAIN-SHED. 

This  great  iron  and  glass  portal  to  Phila- 
delphia will  be  the  largest  railroad  train- 
shed  in  the  world,  not  accepting  anything 
of  like  construction  in  this  country,  or  the 
Midland,  the  St.  Pancras,  or  the  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  in  London.  It  will 
cover  an  area  of  707  feet  long,  307  feet  wide, 
and  140  feet  in  height,  from  the  platform  to 
the  ridge  of  the  central  ventilator.  The 
main  arches  will  have  a  clear  span  of  294 
feet  at  track  level,  and  a  clear  height  at  the 
centre  of  104^  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
rail.  The  entire  st rueturej,  with  its  6,000,- 
000  pounds  of  iron,  will  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gigantic  su-  -parlor,  for  its 
extensive  roof  is  to  be  largely  composed  of 
heavy  translucent  glass  in  iron  frames. 
The  glass  In  the  roof  alone  will  cover  an 
area  of.  one  and  three-quarter  acres. 
Although  the  mammoth  arches  span  an  ex- 
treme width  which  measures  307  feet  with- 
out any  intervening  obstructions  or  sup- 
ports, leaving  the  space  clear  for  10  tracks 
and  the  necessary  platforms,  the  whole 
construction  will  be  a  model  of  strength, 
notwithstanding  the  unsuggcstive  lightness 
of  the  iron  trusses  and  purlins. 

The  exteriors  of  the  train  hall,  both  on 
Market  and  Filbert  Streets,  have  been  de- 
signed to  aocord  perfectly  with  the  style  of 
architecture  used  in  Hie"  station  building, 
thus  obviating  the  usual  abrupt  incongruity 
so  often  seen  between  station  building  and 
the  train  halls,  thus  making  the  entire  ex- 
terior one  consistent  design. 

The  height  of  the  roof,  the  extensive  sur- 
face of  glass  used  in  the  covering,  will  ren- 
der the  sheds  as  light  as  day,  and  rob  it  of 
that  dinginess  so  often  noticeable  in  such 
structures,  while  excellent  ventilation,  also 
attributable  to  its  altitude,  will  serve  to 
keen  tbe  air  free  of  smoke. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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JUST  WHAT  WE  ARE  TRYING. 

Just  what  we  are  trying  to  learn  and  do 
is  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by  a  gentleman 
it  "Winona,  Minn.,  who  asks  us  as  follows : 

"Are  Silver-laced  "Wyandottes  a  good 
breed,  and  what  is  the  best  food  to  make 
them  lay  in  winter." 

That  the  Silver  Wyandottes  are  a  good 
breed  is  a  f£tct  well  established,  but  just 
what  is  the  best  food  to  make  them  lay  in 
winter  is  a  subject  for  discussion.  We  be- 
lieve bones,  meat,  grain,  and  clover,  to 
be  the  best,  but  then  the  hens  may  be  too 
fat,  or  they  may  have  been  late  in  moulting. 
The  best  way  to  make  them  lay  is  to  give 
them  a  warm  poultry  house,  feed  a  variety, 
and  keep  them  busily  at  work  scratching. 


POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Before  purchasing  fowls,  make  your 
poultry  house  all  ready  to  receive  them,  or 
you  may  do  your  stock  more  harm  in  a  few 
days  by  close  cooping  them,  or  cold  roost- 
ing them,  than  you  can  repair  in  a  year.  I 
design  showing  here  how  very  readily,  and 
at  how  small  a  cost,  a  sufficiently  good,  and 
in  every  respect  suitable  poultry  house 
may  be  erected.  I  can  not,  of  course,  de- 
sire to  recommend  any  restrictions  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  favored  with  wealth. 
There  exists  no  reasonable  objection  to 
such  as  can  afford  it  gratifying  their  taste, 
either  as  to  extent  of  accommodation,  or 
elegance  of  structure.  The  poor  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  need  not  lay  out  one  penny, 
and  still  may  be  as  successful  in  his  opera- 
tions as  his  more  wealthy  neighbor.  It  is 
my  object  to  write  for  all  classes.  I  shall, 
accordingly,  describe  several  sorts  of  poul- 
try houses,  from  that  on  the  most  perfect 
arid  extended  scale,  to  that  which  can  only 
boast  of  barely  answering  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  designed.  In  nine  cases  out  'of 
ten  some  out-house  is  appropriated  to  the 
purpose,  without  preparation  or  alteration. 
But,  if  consistent  with  your  means,  by  all 
means  build  a  proper  house.  Choose  a 
piece  of  gravellv  soil,  well  drained,  on  a 
slight  declivity,  near  trees  which  will 
afford  shade  and  shelter  from  winds.  The 
building  should  be  lofty  enough  to  admit 
the  poultry  keeper  without  stooping,  be- 
cause if  it  be  inconvenient  to  enter,  the 
chances  are  that  regular  cleaning  will  be 
neglected.  Let  the  roof  be  kept  weather 
tight.  If  slates  or  tiles  are  employed,  the 
house  should  be  ceiled  in  order  to  protect 
the  fowls  from  draughts  and  rapid  varia- 
tions of  temperature;  in  default  of  lath 
and  plaster,  a  piece  of  asphalted  felt 
closely  nailed  makes  a  cheap  and  efficient 
ceiling. 

The  best  perch  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
broad,  double  ladder,  stretched  out  so  as  to 
form  a  wide  angle ;  the  bars  being  placed  so 
far  apart  that  one  fowl  shall  not  overhang 
another,  If  roosting  bars  be  used  across 
the  fowl  house,  care  should  be  taken  that  a 
convenient  hen  ladder  is  always  attached  to 
them,  and  that  they  are  not  placed  too  high. 
Heavy  fowls  are  apt  to  break  their  breast 
bones  in  trying  to  fly  down  from  high 
perches. 

The  careful  poultry  keeper  should  take  a 
view  of  the  fowls  at  night,  after  they  have 
gone  to  roost,  and  see  that  they  are  all 
comfortable,  not  too  crowded,  with  room 
enough  for  the  weak  ones  to  get  away  from 
the  strong,  who  are  apt  to  tyrannize.  The 
floor  must  be  dry  and  covered  with  fine 
gravel  or  sand,  and  it  should  be  swept 
clean  every  day.  Nothing  injures  the 
health  of  fowls  more  than  bad  smells.  To 
obviate  this  always  keep  a  basket  of  slacked 
lime  or  old  mortar  in  a  corner  with  a 
shovel,  so  that  you  may  shake  some  dirt 
over  it.  The  sweepings,  if  kept  quite  dry, 
form  most  valuable  manure.  For  the  same 
reason  have  the  interior  walls  frequently 
whitewashed  and  the  window  open  in  fine 
weather.  If  the  window  can  be  filled  with 
a  Venetian  blind  so  much  the  better.  The 
door  should  have  a  hole  at  the  bottom,  with 
a  sliding  panel  to  admit  the  poultry  dur- 
ing the  day— by  keeping  it  locked  you  have 
a  better  chance  of  gathering  plenty  of  eggs. 
If  you  have  no  windows,  movable  loose 
boards  fitted  to  the  door  may  be  useful  to 
admit  air. — Domestic  Fowls,  Richardson. 


LETTUCE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Let  me  say  to  those  of  your  subscribers 
that  are  raising  poultry  if  they  want  early 
lettuce,  let  them  make  a  rich  bed  abou  t  the 
first  of  September  and  sow  the  seed,  keep 
the  soil  moist,  (not  too  wet)  and  by  the 
time  tlie  first  good  rain  comes  your  plants 
will  be  large  enough  to  transplant.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  the  plants 
too  thick  in  the  seedbed,  if  so,  they  soon  be- 
come spindling  and  weak,  and  are  almost 
ertirely  worthless.  I  have  had  the  best  of 
success  in  transplanting  them  when  quite 
small  into  another  larger  bed,  and  then 
when  the  plants  are  strong  and  stocky, 
transplant  them  into  the  garden.  In  tins 
way  I  have  raised  heads  that  would  weigh 
overlive  pounds.  In  order  to  have  the 
best  of  success  with  lettuce  you  must  have 
very  rich  soil,  plenty  of  moisture  and  grow 
it  during  the  cool  months  of  the  year.  It 
flourishes  best  here  in  February,  jNlarch 
and  April.  I  consider  lettuce  a  very  valu- 
able feed  especially  for  young  chicks  and  a 
vast  amount  of  it  can  be  raised  on  a  small 
piece  of  ground.—  Ira  W.  Adams,  in  So- 
noma Farmer. 


LEG  WEAKNESS. 

There  are  many  causes  for  leg  weakness. 
When  young  cockerels  fall  on  their  knees, 
eat  well  and  seem  to  have  no  other  ailment, 
it  is  due  to  heavy  feeding  and  they  will  re- 
cover. Jumping  from  a  high  roost,  espe- 
cially if  the  birds  are  fat,  will  cause  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  too  much  sulphur  in  the  food 
in  damp  weather  will  cause  rheumatism. 
If  some  of  the  hens  droop,  cannot  stand  on 
their  legs  and  gradually  become  worse,  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  male  without 
delay  and  kept  away  from  him  until  they 
recover.  Damp  quarters  will  cause  leg 
weakness  in  fowls,  and  especially  with 
ducks  and  geese.  Sore  feet  are  caused  by 
frosting  during  severely  cold  weather,  and 
also  bv  the  birds  jumping  daily  on  hard 
substances  when  leaving  the  roosts.  When 
young  chicks  have  leg  weakness,  it  is  due 
usually  to  lack  of  warmth  and  the  rapid 
production  of  feathers. 
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or  Sale.— Fowls  and  Chicks,  fi  varieties.  Incn- 
batoreggs.   Stamp.   J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


DESERTED  EGGS  HATCHING. 

A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American, 
having  stated  that  eggs  will  hatch  after 
being  four  hours  cold— during  incubation — 
another  claims  that  a  greater  time  will  not 
destroy  the  life  of  the  ovum,  and  says  that 
he  had  a  hen  which  left  her  nest  for  two 
days  and  nights,  after  sitting  within  two  or 
three  days  of  the  time  of  hatching,  and  the 
eggs  being  perfectly  cold,  out  of  curiosity 
he  determined  to  try  the  experiment.  He 
removed  them  to  a  garret  room,  which  was 
very  hot,  the  thermometer  in  the  coldest 
part  of  the  house  being  at  the  time  ninety- 
five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  On  the  third  day 
from  the  time  the  eggs  were  left  by  the  hen, 
they  hatched  by  themselves  and  the  chick- 
ens are  now  running  about  his  yard  quite 
strong  and  hearty. 


F 


or  Snl<".-S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels.  II.  N. 
KEEI),  Newark,  Delaware. 


w 


anted.— Experienced  poultryman.  Terms  and 
ref's.  W.Leniinon.Cementville,  Clark  Co.,lnd. 


WANTED.— A  position  on  a  Poultry  Farm. 
\VAlt\i:  SMITH,  Sunny  Side.  N.  J. 


Choice  Cockerels  for  Sale.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
and  B.P.Kock.  J.  K.ii.  Allison,  Spring  Mills,  t'a. 


Wanted  at  once.— Buff  Leghorns,  Ind.  Gaines, 
Buff  P.  Kocks.  Buff  Wyandottes,  Minorcas. 
Address  Box 32,  Washington,  S.  J. 

FR.  MINNER,  Bechtelsville,  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
•  has  for  sale  cheap  (it  taken  at  ouce;  Buff  Leg. , 
S  S.  Hamburgs  and  Indian  Games. 

4 Dollars  a  Trio.  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown, 
It.  and  S.  C.    Forsyth  and  Tyler  strains,  cir. 

H.  It.  PUfSKV,  Calkins.  Pa. 

For  Sale.— 1000  nice  yearling  hens,  60  cents  each. 
Drinking  Fountains.    Nest  eggs,  J.  U.  lowest 
prices.    C.  E.  1..  HAY  WARD,  Uuncock.N.H. 


B 


11 
i 

F 


C.  W.  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  extra  large  size 
«  and  bred  for  egg  production. 
F.  P.  HATCH,  Dryden,  .\.  V.Jompk.  Co. 

OR  SAI.E. — Cornish    Indian  Games,  Barred 
Plymouth  Kocks  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
J.  H.  I1KI.MS.  Centrev  ille,  Ind. 


BIG  LAYERS. 


Rose  Comb  White  Leghorns. 
I*.  > .  LItiHTY, 

East  Uerlin,  Pa. 


B 


Langshans,  B.  P.  Bocks  and  B.  Minorcas. 
.  Choice  birds  for  sale.    Eggs  in  season 

3.  W.  ECKEKSON.  Rlvervnle,  N.  J. 


I>TT  ¥71 T71  WYANDOTTES  FOWLS, 
3  U  _T  JC  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS.  Bargains. 
Write       3.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

-|  f\f\  Rabbits,  Belgain  Hares,  Guinea  Figs,  Part- 
Xww.ridge  Cochins,  Wyandottes,  and  Golden  Sea- 
bi-lght  Bantams.   A. B.Wiugert, -North  Hampton, O. 

DP  NT    MTR I     FOB  POULTRY.  Crushed 

DUnL    III CHL   oyster    shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.   Send  for  new  price  list. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


THE  great  Inter-State  Fair,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
tills  month,  (Sept. )  awarded  Webster  A-  Han- 
num  1st  over  all  competitors  Bone  Cutters. 

A  f  \  acre  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  for  sale.  Six 
roomed  house,  barn,  four  incubators,  hot  water 
brooder,  2.0J0  capacity,and  eight  fowl  houte*.  Price, 
$2. 200.       Address,  Susan  Reed,  Hammontou,  N.  J. 


T  eghorns  and  Beagle'.    R.  C.  W.  and  Brown  and 
J  J  S.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.  6  Beagles.  5  mos.,  from  Reg.  stock,  for  sale. 
H.  3.  RRO WN,  Harford,  Cort  Co..  N.  Y. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS;  a  fine  litter  bv  cele- 
brated Camper  (Ch.  Pliulimmore— Effle),  out  of 
registered  bitch .  Intelligent  companions  for  child- 
ren. B.  .11.  CARD,  Frankl'ord,  Ind. 


Half  Rate  Excursions  to  the  World's 
Fair  via  Washington  and  the  B.  &  O.  R. 
R  —The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  will  run  a 
series  of  special  excursions  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  World's  Fair  at  rate  of  f  17.00  for  the 
round  trip.  The  trains  will  consist  of  first- 
class  Day  Coaches,  equipped  with  lavatories 
and  toilet  conveniences.  The  trains  will 
start  from  station  24th  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Philadelphia,  at  11:00  a.  m.,  September  20th, 
26th  and  30th,  October  5th,  9th,  18th  and 25th, 
and  will  reach  Chicago  at  4:30  p.  m.  the 
following  day.  Tickets  will  be  valid  for  out- 
ward journey  only  on  the  special  trains,  but 
will  be  good  returning  from  Chicago  in  Day 
Coaches  on  any  regular  train  within  ten 
days,  including  day  of  sale.  Stops  will  be 
made  for  meals  at  the  diniug  stations  on  the 
line  A  Tourist  Agent  and  a  Train  Porter 
will  accompany  each  train  to  look  after  the 
comfort  of  passengers.  For  more  detailed 
information  as  to  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  James 
Potter,  District  Passenger  Agent,  833  Chest- 
nut street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"f  Brahmas,  choice  stock.  19  hens  and  1  cock  for 
J_J.  $45.   A.  N.  Doaue, GalnesvlUe,  Wyo.Co., N.Y. 

Black  Minorcas.  Twenty  selected  cockerels,  at 
?1.50each.   O.  K.  PINNEY,  Calkins,  Pa. 


A few  B.  P.  Rock  Cockerels  for  sale.   Stock  first 
class  and  prices  reasonable.    Address  3.  T. 
FRENCH,  838  Urbanna  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Q/~k/~k  fineS.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks. 
tJyJVJ  Cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Circulars 
tree.   S.  K.  II  OH  It,  Hill  town,  Pa. 

ARISLEY  MULLEB,  Pruxton,  N.  Y. 
.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock,  W.  Wyandottes  and  Red 
Cap  cockerels.   Very  fine.    Write  for  wants. 


rown  Let-horns.  Choice  exhibition  cockerels. 
S3. 00  breeders,  $1.50;  noted  strain  since  1876. 

A.  C.  N ELLIS,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. 


Webster  &  Hannum.    Have  given  cutter  a  fair 
trial,  it  does  the  work  grandiy.   AVU.  D. 
ABNOLD,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 

NCdf  Dl  nnni  YOuwillbeleftifvou  put  It  off 
HtW  DLUUU  !  till  spring,  tohuy'a  W.  F.  B. 
SPANISH  COCKEBEL.  Price  and  my  photo 
free.  JOHN  BENNETT. 

Snninan,  Ripley  Co.,  In*'. 

"fllDT  rUTAD  "  Bar-  PIy-  T=ocks.  Black 
Ulnl  LiflCHr.  Minorcas.  W.  Wvans., 
Part.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas.  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
Wonders,  Ind  Games.  PENINSULAB  POUL- 
TBY  YABDS,  St.  Iffnace,  illicit. 

If  you  are  in  want  of  Hen-Cocks  of  different  colors, 
bred  for  fighting  purpose,  which  are  unsurpassed 
for  gameness,  and  which  are  guaranteed  qpactly  as 
represented.   Write.  Circulars. 

C.  A.  LAIfIB,  tirand  Rapids,  Mich. 

CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY. 

Send  Stamp  for  Sample. 

X>.  T-ilncol  -re  Ox-r,  JSixjat. 

OBR'S  MILLS  POULTRY  YABDS, 
OBB'S  MILLS,  N.  Y. 

PARTNER  WANTED.— A  young  man  25,  hav- 
ing control  of  a  40  acre  farm,  well  situated,  seeks 
partner  to  work  the  place  with  him,  as  a  businetr, 
raising  poultry.  One  having  a  widowed  mother  t„ 
keep  house  for  both  preferred.  Address  Bernards, 
ville.  care  of  THE  POULTRY'  KUEPER. 
PAK KESRI  K<J.  PA. 


$184 


MADE  FROM  31  HENS  last  year 
by  using  good  nests.    All  about 
it  for  stamp. 
F.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  III. 


ST.  BERNARDS  AT  STUD. 

Ph  Scottish  Leader  fee  Eboiacum,  fee  $40; 
King  Regent,  fee  $35. 

COCKER  SPANIELS  AT  STUD. 

Middy,  $25;  Jack  of  Clubs  $20;  Duke  Oban,  $15; 
Cherry  Punch,  $15.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

SWISS  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS, 
Cermantown,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"  BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


Excelsior  Poultry  Farnu 

QC  STANDARD  OKI 
ID   BREEDS   10\ 

Send  stamp  for  Catalogue,  j 
F.  S.  STAI1L,  Xanager,\ 
 Quincy,  111. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

SS&S^d  Excelsior  Incubator. 

■plet  Perfect,  Self.Regu- 
— no.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher,  r  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
GEO.  II.  M  AHLt  Qulncy,IU 


NorACfiNTUMTlL AFTER  YOU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

'  stamp  for  catalogue  \\*TL 


$**>\  B0OKlNCUBfin0N5£Tsd nltSes  &.C  ,-re 


^VohCuliw  Inc. Co  DelawareC^-DelIa 

ONLY  $UO!  c£$uaIebb! 

FARM  POULTRY  (.Monthly)   50cts 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50  " 

FARM  mid  FIRESIDE  (Seini-Monthly)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK  HOOK.   5«  " 

Total   83.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FAR6VI  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

IIIAII^D  The  beat  and  most  reli 
wUlllVlV    able  Incubator  made. 

Illust'd  catalogue  6  cents.  Pamphlet  free 
St.  Louis  Hatcher  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  cts. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

BONE  CUTTEFTfREE! 

To  any  one  proving  that  we  ever  lost  a  premium  on 
our  Hone  Cutters,  when  in  competition  for  premiums 
will  be  presented  with  one  of  our  Power  Cutters 
free,  Rochester  and  Mew  York  included  in  this.  Send 
to  us  for  the  truth  of  this  much  talked  about  pre- 
mium, and  see  what  the  Secretary  says.  We  don't 
have  to  misrepresent  to  sell  our  machines. 

WEBSTER  «fc  HANNUM. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 


BROODER 
HEATERS 

The  only  success- 
ful Heater  made. 
Used  by  all  poul- 
try raisers. 

Sent!  for  Circular 

BRAMHALL 
DEANE 

&  CO., 

264  Water  St., 
N.  Y. 

83   Market  St., 
Chicago. 


Cliiclton  Cliolorn. 

A  bird  which  becomes  a  prey  to  cholera  Is  nerve- 
less, staggers  and  carries  Its  wings  drooped,  its 
leathers  are  mined,  head  drawn  in,  drowsy,  has  no 
desire  for  food,  drinks  a  great  deal;  seeks  some  covert 
away  from  other  fowls;  constantly  shutting  and 
opening  its  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  tremor;  a  film 
covers  the  coiners  of  the  eyes  with  water;  face,  comb 
and  wattles  turn  purple;  evacuations  I  hi  n  and  yellow- 
ish In  color,  a  later  a  mixture  like  sulphur  and  milk, 
with  green,  of  a  frothy  appearance.  In  order  to 
effect  a  cure  of  Chicken  Cholera  we  must  have:  1. 
Something  that  is  antagonistic  to  the  microscopic 
forms  of  animal  life  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  anti- 
septic. 2.  Something  to  stimulate  the  liver.  3. 
Something  to  stimulate  the  heart.  4.  Something  to 
correct  the  stomach  and  Is  also  a  stimulmt.  5. 
Something  that  is  mucilaginous  and  thereiore  me- 
chanicallv  soothing  to  the  intestines,  which  are  very 
much  Irritated  in  this  complaint,  as  evidenced  by  the 
flux  from  the  bowels.  All  these  healing  qualities  are 
contained  In  the  Microclde  Chicken  Cholera  Cure 
and  Preventive.  I  have  never  known  a  case  of 
chicken  cholera  that  lt  failed  to  cure,  if  your  hens 
do  not  lay,  a  few  doses  will  bring  them  around.  The 
Microclde  Chicken  Cholera  Cure  and  Preventive  is 
put  up  in  half  pound  packages  ami  retails  for  We.  If 
you  cannot  find  it  on  sale  in  your  town  send  25c.  to 
manufacturer  and  he  will  mall  It  to  you.  Manu- 
factured by  W.  K.  MESEROLE,  Sprlngville.Susq'a. 
County,  l  a. 


4)  "Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard."  ^ 


Oil! 


MPLETE  STOCK  M  AMWMrtA  f 


f  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA, 

A  PRICCS  GUARANTEED  THE  LOWEST.—Dittance  no 
f  obstacle;  we  equalize  freights   and  ship  everywhere. 

^  Our  Breeds:-!..  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS.  PLYMOUTH  ? 
0  BOCKS.  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WYANDOTTS.  § 

•       Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ?  • 

m  SO  pages,  finely  illustrated,  full  of  Information;  It  M 
▼  tells  all;  send  for  it  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  ' 

T    MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  J 

f  Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     8ALINE,  MICH,  f 


CDDNPIA  Eor  Roup.  25 cents  by  mall  from  the 
OrUHUIH.  Pharmacy.    Boerieke  *  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Sinitbfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
01<leit  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The.  Poultry  X»f)cfnr. 85  pp.,  12mo.  cloth, 50  cents. 

;  LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Kocks  and  R.  and  5.  C  w.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
•*Ajax.'-  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cony." 
"Sir  Henry'*  and  "Alexais,"  thegrandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  era  nd  <;<>!d  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  anil  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like. "  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,K.  Y. 


i 


We  are  So  Anxious 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circular  on 

Poultry 
Supplies. 


It  illustrates 

the  most  complete  line  * 
—  —  —  —  ever  offered. 

rnLt   

a     Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

17  &  319  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa 

HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS ! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  prevalent 
among  very  Young  Turkeys,  may  be  prevented  by  the 

use°£  CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 
E.  t'OUUERA  .V  CO.. 
30    North    William    Street,    New  York. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


ebster  &  Hannnm.  Cutter  works  like  a  top. 
J.  E.  PENKIN'S,  West  sstoughton,  Mass. 


s 


S.  Hamburg!  and  S  C  U.  Leghorns.  Superior 
*  young  stock;  prices  low.   A.  L.  C'ary,  Lewis, O. 


pill.  Gaines,  stock  of  Rupert)  Chicks  for  sale,  at 
L  living  prices,  a.  j.  mow  it  v.  Milan,  o. 


Webster  «V  Hannnm.  Cutter  Is  all  you  say  it 
Is.   CT.  UOUD.liiK,  II  I  »  ill.-,  Mo. 


Indian  (iames.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn n,  II.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Clr,  W.  A. Williams,  Koine  City,  Ind. 

HA.  Mradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  ot 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  salo 
410  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  niatlugs  and  prizes  won. 


i:  it  4.1  it  its,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Com nion  Babbits.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


w 


hite  and  Ml.  Langs.,  Buffand  Wh.  Cochins,  Ba. 
l'.K'k.  stock  and  eggs.  S.  L.  Karrar,  Bath,  Me. 


Websier<&  llnniiimi.  Am  very  much  pleased 
with  It.    Frank  Leeke,  Mascontah,  III. 

MF.  peck,  Prodnce Commission  Merchant,  3.11 
.  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.    Broilers  a  specialty . 

Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

Brown  Leghorns.  —  Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
slt.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

W Kit  ST  Kit  *  HANNl'Sr.   Cutter  workshops. 
J.  It   i  it  1 4  1 1 .  Hen. Ion.  III. 

Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks, 
HAItVliV  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SP    D     I  rPUflDIIC  Htst  combs  and  lobes, 
.  I*.  D.    LtUnUnllO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America,  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

It.  A.  FOX,  Kielimond,  Vn. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KIN«,  Kent, conn. .breeds  J.e 
beat  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W.  P.Kocks. 


E 


GGS  from  prize  winning  B.  Turkeys.  Jos.  W. 
Fleming,  Buckingham,  111.    Stock  after  Sept. 


Prlie  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  K.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wui.H.  Van  Doreu,  Buckingham,  111. 

Jumbo  I.  Games.  Frayne. Champion  and  Agitator 
strains.   Clr.   P.  O.  Hopkins,  llammansburg.O. 

White  Fowls.    Stock  for  sale,  cheap.    W.  Polish, 
\V.  Cochins,  W.  Leghorns  bred  from  prize- 
winners    Cir.  free.   Geo.  A.  Frledrlchs,  Ei  ie,  Pa. 

Til.   TKKKNS   .1-    SON.   Mishieot,  WIS. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P. 
Ducks.   Slock  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Clr. 
M.  II.  LEIDY,  Blooming  Glen,  Pn. 

Webster  &  Hanmim.    Othercutters  standing  Idle, 
using  yours  In  preference.  F.  W.  Gaylor, Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y. 

Webster  &  llannum.    Cutter  works  fine,  does  the 
work  perfectly,  all  praise  it.   J.  O.  Depand, 
Blue  Springs,  Neb. 

PIT     tJAUKS     ONLY,    ASSKI.S,  JAPS, 
HCliY.  M  KK1S  AND  nous.  8uuap. 
IDE  KOSSITKU,  Glrard,  l»a. 


"VTorthnp's  Itliiek  Minorca.  Catalogue,  frep, 
-LN  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Kee|ter  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rone  Comb  Black  Mlnorcas  and 
origin.   Geo.  H.  NOKTHUP,  ltaccvillc,  N.  Y. 

ft/"\each  for  yearling  hens.  $2X0  each  for 
«!PX»»JU  yearling  rucks.  Bane  1  Plymouth  Hock 
from  our  prize  stock.  (  n  titi.i  s  RIVKEC 
roi  I  TKV  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  .Mass. 

1  >  l«.  RARGAINM!  In  order  to  make  room  for 
.1)  our  growing  chicks  we  w  ill  sell  for  less  than  half 
thell  value  100  P.  Kecks, -VI  Lt  Brahmas  and  25  Mam- 
moth Bronze  Turkeys.  J.F.  Barboe,  Millei  sburg,  Ky. 

Webster*  Hannum.    I  wish  to  state  Bone  Cutter 
meets  t  he  requirements  satisfactorily  runs  easily 
and  does  good  execution..).  Y.  Blcknell,  Buffalo,  N  .  V. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Heavy  winners  at  Bloomlugton,  ill.,  Dec.  I «9 J,  and 
Iiidtana|H>lis,  Ind,  Jan  ISMS.   Stock  for  sale. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  III. 

HOWELL'S  LEGHORNS. 

400  White  and  Brown  Youngsters  ready  for  fall  and 
winter  shows  and  next  year's  breeding. 
V.  I    HOWELL,  Elinirn,  N .  Y. 

The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Haui- 
mouton  incubators,  two  sizes,  »-j .  and  $1.5.  l.ang- 
shau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

*■.  W.  rKESsEY,  Ilainiuoiiton,  N.  J. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  Sheep  and  Beagle 
Dogs  I  have  some  exlri  fine  Hampnhire- 
dnnn  Ewe  and  Buck  Lambs  for  sale.  a. so  Poland 
China  Pigs  and  broken  Beagle  Dogs,  variety  of  Poul-. 
try.  Stamp  for  Clr.  A.Elwyn  Strode,  Westchester,  Pa 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 


EUREKA 


Send  ■>  cents 
Or  stamps 
For 


100-PAGE 
BOOK 


OF  1NCUBATMKS  and  BROODERS  To 

J .  L.l'.liUFBDLL,  Went  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5. 00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 


BEATTY'S  PIANOS 

Address  DANIEL  F.  BE  ATT  V,  Washington,  N.  J. 

Low  Prices.  — Eggs  In  small  or  largequantitles,  also 
stock.  S.C.  \\  .  Legs  anil  W .  \\  yans.,  Kna|>pSt., 


INSTRUCTIONS  MOILrD  fScI 


INSTRUCTIONS  I 

WM.  H  WIGM0RE.  107  S.  Eighth  Street.  Phlla.,  Pa. 


lock.  >.l  .  w  .  I.e^s  untl  \\  .  \\  vans.,  KnappM.,  n  >  n  ».  n 

bds  for  brls.  B.  fl.  Noxou,  Elm  St ,  Ithaca,  N  ■  Y     350     BARRED  PLYMOUTH 


Buff  I  eg*.,  BO  P.  Itks.,  I.  Gins.,  Bl  Mills.,  P.  Itks. 
i'.D'ks.  old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month.  Cir. free.  Lewis C.  Beatty,  Washington,  N .  J . 

TJure  green  bone  meal,  granulated  houe  and  crush- 
ed oysu r  shells.    No  Chemicals.   J. 11. SLACK, 
Bloonisbury,  N.  J. 

WO.  MY  Kit,  Madison,  Wis.    Lt.  Brahmas; 
•  B.  I'.  Rocks;  B.    Langshaus;  P.  Cochins. 
Young  stock.    Write  for  prices  and  description. 

Webster  &  Hannum.   Amount  cut  by  power  2,33  < 
pounds  green  bones  with  your  No.  1  cutter.  Its 
st  II  In  good  order    T.  E.  Stanton,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

T>ose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, also  B.  P. 
Eli  Rocks,  choice  Cckereia  $!  to  $3  each.  Circular 
fiee.   J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

HA.  WATTLES.  Rnynevllle.  Kan.  Fin. 
.  e«t  L.  W  tiuidoll.,  it.  I'.  Roeks  and  It. 
Cm  R.  Leghorns  in  (lie  Went.  Eggn  82  per  13. 

Websier  *  llnnnmn.    Cutter  gives  perfect 
satisfaction  as  to  goml  ami  fast  work  and  light 
i  unning.    A.  E.  1I1.KAM,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 


ROCKS 

Best 


IK.  II  I  RK A II. MAS,  KXKI.I  SIVKKY. 

(  Fetch  and  Williams  strain.) 
Eggs  S2.0  i  lor  13.  fa.io  for  26.    stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  I'iii.I  M.  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


|>ulf  Cochins.  Lt.  Brahmas.  It.  I.angshans.  This 
_I>  season  I  offer  the  grandest  lot  of  the  above  breeds 
lever  owned.   Prices  reasonable.  Order  now.  W. 
C.  BYAKD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Wfhster  &  Hannum.  Cutter  works  first  class. 
Any  one  doing  business  With  Webster  ft  Han- 
num will  find  them  up  to  their  word.  E.  W. 
It  no  w  v  Jr.,  Old  Mystic,  Conn.  

The  Perl'erled  Inenbalor  -200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 
 H^ll.  WQSJLTQjr,  Taunton,  Mass_ 

"ITThite  and  Black  Mlnorcas,  winners  of  highest 
it    awards  at  all  important  Shows  In  U.  S.  and 
Canada.   Stock.    Exhibition  birds.    Eggs  S3  |>er  13, 
S3  |«r26.  Thomas  A.  Duff,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^uT^^ee 

piipsforsalecheap.  Peoigreed stock.  Sir  Kedivereand 
Villi. Iiumon  strains.  P.  II.  Jacobs.  Haminonton,  N.J. 

W9  D  MllinRPHC  Kim'  exhibition  bins 
.  a  D.  lllinunOHO.  ami  nrst-class  breedli  g 
stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Eggs  In  season.  Stain., 
for  reply.  WM.  J.  SCHAL'BLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

Webster  .v.  Hannum.  Yery  sorry  I  did  not  have 
one  before  works  verv  easy  and  perfectly,  all 
are  pleased  with,  jit.  J.  M.  FRENCH  (N.V.  Lite 
lus.  Co.),  Wilkes  Rarre,  l*a. 

Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
I  Wyandotte*,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  3(10  Toms 
1  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  50UCock'ls,  pairs,  triosand  pens. mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  Ml  M.Eli.  DeKalb,  111. 


Trio,  $3. to,  S3.50  to  H  Ou  for  best  breeders, 
cockerels,  Si. 50. 

A.  O.  RORERTS,  Atlnnlle,  Iowa. 

BUY  THE  BEST. 

Tins  Iinmoved  Monitor  Incubator. 
Humlieus  of  Testimonials  from 
»ll  pari*  of  the  world  as  t>>  its 
ment.sover  all  other  makes.  Larjje 
book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Address 
A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol*  Conn. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  4,5,6,7  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  Si  ooeacn,  postpaid.  \v  e  have  V  ols. 
2,3,4  and  oconiiiiiied.with  (Complete  index.iu  onevol- 
ume,  for  fZ.iH),  postpaid.   They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

CprC  70  varieties  of  the  finest  lot  ot  land  and 
tUOO.  water  fowls  in  the  United  States.  Fowls 
for  sale  in  all  varieties.  Send  for  my  Illustrated  cir- 
cular free,  or  ten  cents  In  stamps  or  silver  for  my  tine 
lllii.s.  Cata.  telling  all  about  them  and  how  to  build 
a  hen-house  to  feed  and  manage  fowls.  Also  Vic- 
toria hogs,  address,    J.  it.  Brabazon,  Delavin,  Wis 

YOUK  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
i     —  ■  ■  "  VT.^  OysterShells, 
,iraJ,.n,P-?I»«'r  .*  Corn,  in  the 
I  (F.Wilson's 
.  Patent). 
I  per  cent,  more  made 
-  .  OWEH  MILLS  and 
r^iv.F,.  rr.r.o  .tIII.J.S.  Circularutuid  testimonial* 
•sat  oo  application.  WILMON  H  UOS.  Ens  ton.  Pa. 


GRIND 

I  s^rahum  Flout-  a. 

HAND  MILL 

4f<J  lOO percent.! 
In  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  PO'"r 

far;>ifeki>  >ti-  - 


Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  lw>  us<h1  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings,  atnl  young  Turkeys:  It  has 
no  equal.  Itelng  thorouglily  eookeil  It  Is  more 
easily  digested,  ami  cannot  dug  and  impair  the 
grstion  o,  tlie  >oung  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  It 
is  invaluable  for  Laying  Hens,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  Into  Show  condition  Samples  Post  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  vovage.  Spratts 
Patent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Original  Kug'lish  Dog  and 
Poultrv  Medicines.  For  particulars  and  prices  ad. 
T.  Fai  rer  Kackham,24o  Fast  .^th  St .,  New  York.  N.Y 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  state  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMBS  It  A. Mi  IX,  South  Knilon.  tin... 

Till:  FAMOUS  WHITEWARH' 
KR  and  ISIKDCT  I :  \  I  I .  It  >l  I  \  - 
ATOR,  ainachlne  for  whitewash- 
ing   henhouses,    etc.     With  the 
«.    \m  f         machine    and   recipes   for  special 
■^s%5'  solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 

^Ss,^y^    roup,  cholera,  etc.   Send  stamp  for 
^mr       clr.    F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
y^^^      Conn.  • 

H  HAWKINS- 

breeds  America's  best  IM.YMOI'TII  ROIKHI, 
Barred  and  White.  WYANDilTTKM, 
Sliver  and  While.  .More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  III  ceiling 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box 4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS.  Lancaster,  Mass. 

CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

after  .June  1st.  on  account  of  making  a  change  I 
offer  one-half  of  my  choicest  breeding  stork  for  sale 
at  just  one-half  their  actual  value.  If  you  want  any 
of  the  finest  of  Blaek  Mlnurean  and  <;<>lden 
Wyandotte*  or  l'ehln  Dnekn.  I'art.  Corh- 
Inn.  Ilarred  or  While  Ro«'kn.  Write  for 
particulars       EMBBT  S.  PI  «H. 

I  Ilea.  X.  V. 

THE     111  into    SAFETY  IaAXF. 

Five  styles  and  sizes,  for  all  incubators  and 
brooders.  Alwaynnnfe  and  reliable. 
Free  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  other. 
Manufactured  by  I/.  K.  Ovken.  Rloom- 
Ulgton,  ind.  Sold  at  Tupr'ia,  Kan.  by 
J.  P.  Lucas:  at  Nan  Franelneo,  Cal..  by  Geo  H. 
t'roley.tiB  Sacramento  St.  Send  for  catalogue  with 
testimonials. 


THE   BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  1GO  FEET  LONG. 


12         IS  54  30 

SfnehXo.  10.  .<><>  81.:tS  81.HO  S2.25 
1  Inch  So.  ISO.      82.00  tttt.OO    el.oo    8.1  »t> 

inch  Galvanized  Staples,  in  cents  per  p'lii 


30  12  4^  r,l  "2  inch, 

82.70  SS.IS  8S.«0  8l..lO  S.I.IO  Fei'  ItolTj 
Mi.no     st.oo    fcvno    Mo. on    812.011  Per  Roll. 

.1.   Discount  6  rolls  5  per  cent,  in  rolls  lu  per  cent* 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  205  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPKI'I.iL  NOTICE.-Freight  paid  to  any  lt.  R.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  Klveron  5or  more  rolls 


STANDARD 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  <>n  steep 
or  Hat  roofs.  Ex- 
tr»  Heavy  Kelt 
f(n  l*oultrv  Houses 
tl.^iper  tiHisquaie. 
feet  wltbCoatliiK- 
Cips  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clTCU 
lar  nee. 

I  A.  F.  Si  WAN, 

1  -in  Dey  St.,  N.  V. 


POULTRY 

^SUPPLIES,^ 


The  Prairia  Stale  talflrlsslll 


Firnt 

rest 

Madison 

square  Garden,  February 
tilth  to  March  ith,  18:13.  First  Premium.  $25.00  In  gold,  lor  best,  batch.  First 
Hrcmlnm,  S2  ..no  in  gold,  for  best  Incubator.  First  Premium,  sin.uo  In  gold, 
for  best  l  ucubator. 

Selling  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $-10.  This  is  the  most  wonderful  record  ever 
made,  we  now  have 94  t?irsc  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders.  r>:i  De- 
ploinas.  Our  machines  are  used  by  the  largest  breeders  in  tin-  United  stai>-s. 
Address  for  eighty  page  catalogue. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


Homer  City, 


-  Penna 


Ho^r  To  IvCsul^e  lv£orLe3r 


WITH 


FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*  PARM^POULTRY 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Cuide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  bo  "The  Best  Poultry  Mncnzino  Published"  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  Inst  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  mntt^r 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f  mud  In  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm  Poultry  one  year.    KuhHcriptions  enn  begin  with  nny  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  arc  (hey  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  '/: 
Do  you  core  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  each  per  year  from  efrgs  alone  ?  Then  subscribo 
to  Fakm-Foultuy.  '*  AVhnt  ha**  been  done,  can  be  done  again.  Heinemher  the  price:  50  cts.  one- 
year;  six  months  '25  ets  ;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.    I.  8,  JOIJ\M>\  «&,  CO.,  Boston,  Masa. 


MANN'S  CELEBRATED  BONE  CUTTERS. 

Awarded  1st  and  ?d  prizes  at  both  Rochester  (Fair)  and  Madison  Square  Garden 
(.'oiiltiy  Show)  over  a'l  other  exhibitors.  No  other  bone  cutter  ever  yet,  received 
even  a  id  prize  in  coinnetition  with  it.  Four  silver  and  Urouze  Medeals,  eight 
Diplomas  and  ten  First  orizes  received.  Forty-eight  editors  of  such  papers  as 
Finn  Foultiy.  Poultry  Keeper.ete..  etc.  .endorse  it  Its  superiority  Is  unquestioned, 
stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  free  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 

F. 

MILFORD, 


CQ.9 

MASSACHUSETTS 


BONE » SHELL 

FOR  POULTRY. 


Raw  Hone  lias  been  proven  by  analysis  in  contain  eveo, 
pa  t  of  an  eau— White.  Yolk  and  Nhelt.  I'll.-  lime 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  is  for  adult  fowls:  the  meal  is  for  chicks  ami  mixing 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  ami  how 
co  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  loo  lbs.  or  more  delivered 
freight  paid  at  your  railroad  station,  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden.  18  2.  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  i>csl  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show, 

THE  miMUH  ri>  MONARCH  iNri'itt- 
TOR.  <t(HHi  clilcks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Trices  reduced,  making  it  t  he  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  macnlne  on  the  mar  ket.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Kurope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  ns«  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jaa.  Rankin,  South  KaMton,  M 


Weiister  A  Hannnm.   Send  me  4  more  No  2  cut- 
ters.  They  surpass  any  cutter  on  the  market. 
Do  more  than  you  say.   J.  \V.  I-yder,  Akron,  O. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

ARK  III  \i»|l  lim  ns  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADING  KTHAINN  OF  l'l  Hi:  STAND*. 
ARD 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE FOWLS. 

Proof— The  records  at  29  of  the  leading  shows 
dm  Ina  the  past  ten  years—  HiBjIieol  Honors 
every  time.  We  sell  anually  liundrefls  of  Ki. 
hiblli«»n  ami  Breeding  hlrils but  never  at  any 

prlee,  our  best  tested  breeding  Stock,  if-WHJ  in  <me 
onler  at  a  recent  sale,  for  is  siiow  birds.  01  it 
HATDfCMS  for  season  ol  1893  are  made  up,  hiving 
full  benefit  of  our  long  ex|ieiieuee  anil  include  the 
tested  breedlnK  stock  that  produee  sure  winner, 
anil  best  egg  priKlueliiK  strain  known.  .Many  of  our 
customers  re|iort  similar  success.  We  can  furnish 
B.  K.  Knapp  s  strain  of  Hose  I'oinb  White  Ltfrhnrns 
or  egjrs  direct  from  his  yards,  loo  fine  breeding 
Cockerels,  separate  or  mated  up  in  pair.,  trios 
or  breeding  pen.  to  salt  customers,  al  reasonable 
prices  for  qualify.  EGGS  for  HATCHING  from 
our  eholee.l  mat  Ings.  at  ?:1  per  1;|,  ^  jn-r  26,  ^10 
per  65.  By  the  hundred  for  incubators  from  well 
mated  stock.  $12.  Reduction  on  larire  orders.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  Address 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

BOX  50 1,  FABIUS,  N.  Y.  ■  toxaa. 


CAUTION! 

The  statement  made  by  another  B  >ne  Culler 
Manufacturer,  that  his  Bone  Cutter  took  isi  and  2d 
over  all  other  exhibit  rs  al  Rochester  and  New  York, 
is  false  and  meant  to  mislead.  Our  liune  Cutlers 
were  not  entered  in  lime  to  compete  f  T  premium. 
Moral:  when  you  find  a  man  that  wilfully  misrepre- 
sents, its  well  enough  to  let  him  alone.  Gel  our  Cir- 
cular which  speaks  the  truth. 

Webster  &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  4th,  1893. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  Messrs  Webster  &  llannum 
exhibited  a  Hour  and  Vegetable  Cutler  at  our  West- 
ern N.  Y.  Fair,  Sept  1802.  The  said  C  utler  was 
entered  for  exhibition,  only  as  according  to  therules 
of  our  Society  it  was  toalafe  to  Compete  lor  the  pre- 
mium otiered.but  thejudges  passed  on  the  machine 
exhibited  by  Webster  &  Hannum  and  made  a  report 
'•  highly  commending  "  said  machine. 

H.  A.  Kingsley,  ^'ec*y. 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  May  1st,  1893. 
We,  the  undersigned  residents  of  Cazenovia, N.  Y. 
lake  1  Lanun  in  :  irtifvlug  t  the  uprightness  and 
responsibility  of  Messrs  Webster  and  '  Hannum,  uf 
this  place.  1  hey  are  both  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed  in  this  community  and  both  hold  impor- 
tant offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  with  credit  to 
themselves.  Any  person  doing  business  with  them 
may  rest  assured  thev  will  do  just  as  they  ag  ee  and 
always  deal  honorably  and  upright. 

J.  W.  Howson,  Post  Master,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
M.  H.  Kiley,  President,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
J.  H.T.  E  Burr,  Hanker,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
G.  H.  Benjamin,  Justice  Peace,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
C.  B.  Cook,  .Supervisor,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

CJ  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
k  •  r-t-'ns  11  per  IS,  express  prepaid.  Address 
EI.K  ISLAND  l-OI  I.TKV  CO.,  iHlan.l  P.O. 
Guueliland  «  <>  .  Virginia. 


LADIES ! !  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas. 


When  you  can  get  the  H-sf  at 
Cargo  prices  Tu  any  Qua  Ity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  .  ts. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  ail  kinds  of  premU 
urns  given  to  Club  Asents, 
ii-oa  hcomj  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  parti,  ulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 
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BDREAD  OF  INFORMATION. 

rTfiis  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Mixing  the  Breed. — I  have  some  Langshans 
that  have  run  with  a  mixed  flock.  I  want 
to  mate  them  with  a  Langshan  cock;  how 
long  before  I  can  have  pure  eggs  1 — L.  H., 
Denison,  Kan. 

About  ten  days  is  allowed,  but  a  month 
is  safer, 

About  Ducks.— "What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Pekin  and  Aylesbury  duck  ?  2. 
How  long  will  eggs  be  good  for  hatching 
after  the  drake  is  removed? — J.  H,,  Win- 
nipeg, Canada. 

The  Pekin  has  an  orange  colored  bill,  and 
legs  of  a  dark  orange.  The  Aylesbury  has 
flesh-colored  bill,  and  light  orange-colored 
legs.  2.  Probably  about  five  days.  Much 
depends  upon  conditions. 

Pekin  and  Aylesbury. — Will  you  please  in- 
form me  the  points  of  the  Pekin  and  Ayles- 
bury ducks  ?  Quite  a  number  of  my  neigh- 
bors have  white  clucks,  and  they  all  claim 
they  are  Pekin.  2.  Has  either  of  the  above 
mentioned  breeds  top-knots? — S.,  Santa 
Eosa,  Cal. 

Both  are  white,  the  Pekin  having  orange 
colored  bill  and  the  Aylesbury  a  bill  of  flesh 
color.   2.  No. 

large  Lice. — We  are  troubled  with  lice. 
The  mites  we  can  easily  manage,  but  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  more  about  big 
lice.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  any- 
thing about  chufas  for  chicks  ?— M.  B.  j., 
Carthage,  Mo. 

Use  sweet  oil  on  the  heads  of  fowls  for 
the  large  lice.  We  know  nothing  of  chufas, 
but  no  doubt  they  will  serve  as  food  if  the 
fowls  will  eat  them. 


1.  You  cannot  judge  of  a  pure  breed's 
points  until  it  is  nearly  grown.  2.  It  dis- 
appears as  the  bird  matures.  3.  Tes.  4. 
Yes. 


Brassy  Color— Does  a  yellow  or  brassy 
color  on  the  back  of  a  barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cock  disqualify  him?  Can  a  full 
stock  B.  P.  Bock  cock  have  this  color? — 
B.  H.  L.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

The  brassy  color  often  appears  just  before 
the  birds  shed  their  feathers.  It  does  not 
disqualify  but  it  is  not  desirable. 


About  Crosse3. — If  I  should  cross  single- 
comb  birds  with  rose  comb  what  would  be 
the  result?  2.  Are  there  rose-comb 
Minorcas  ?  3.  Are  eggs  from  cross  breeds 
ever  sold  for  hatching  ?  How  much  are 
they  worth  ?  4.  What  is  the  Standard 
weight  of  Langshaus  and  of  Minorcas  ? 
5.  Has  any  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  much  about  Dorkings  ?  6.  Do 
Minorcas  lay  as  large  eggs  as  the  Leghorns? 
— C.  J.  S.,  Flatbush,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  result  will  both  rose  and  single- 
comb  chicks.  2.  Yes.  3.  Very  seldom. 
4.  Langshan  male  nine  and  one-half 
pounds ;  Minorca  male  eight  pounds.  5. 
Yes.  December,  1887.  6.  Yes. 


Probably  Scrofulous.— I  have  a  hen  with  a 
sore  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar  on  its  back, 
just  above  the  vent.  I  have  tried  several 
remedies  with  no  success.  The  hen  is 
healthy,  and  has  lost  no  flesh.  Please  state 
a  remedy  ?— P.  T.  K.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

It  is  perhaps  scrofulous,  or  results  from 
an  injury.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  a  cure,  and  the  proper  course  is  to 
destroy  her. 

Must  be  Lice. — What  is  the  trouble  with 
one  of  my  hens  ? — she  is  dumpish  and  laid 
on  the  nest  for  two  days,  but  now  stands 
around  with  her  head  bent  over.  I  have 
put  lard  on  her  head,  also  some  insect 
powder  about  her  head  and  neck,  being 
afraid  of  lice.  The  little  chicks  are  also 
dumpish  and  sleepy  ?— J.  P.  W.,  Spring 
Lake,  Mich. 

No  doubt  the  cause  is  lice — particularly 
the  large  lice. 


Trees  for  Poultry  Y  rds. — What  is  the 
quickest  and  best  growing  tree  for  poultry 
shade,  i.  e.,  the  one  that  will  give  shade  in 
the  shortest  time  ?  2.  Would  fowls  re- 
main healthy  on  a  board  floor  if  allowed  on 
the  ground  frequently  in  winter  ? — B.S.  K., 
Kelly  Point,  Pa. 

Plum,  peach  or  mulberry.    2.  Yes. 


Preventing  righting. — Is  there  anything 
that  will  keep  roosters  from  fighting  ? — H. 
O.  B.,  Alququerque,  N.  M. 

Nothing  but  to  keep  them  separate. 


Pure-Bred  Chicks.— 1.  How  soon  can  I  tell 
the  chicks  that  are  first-class  or  not.  2. 
Will  the  black  ever  come  off  the  beaks  of  a 
Plymouth  Rock  chick  ?  3.  Is  a  run  100x50 
feet  large  enough  for  one  cock  and  ten 
bens  ?  4.  Would  it  be  best  to  divide  it  ?— 
P.  N.  L.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Heat  in  Hen  House.— Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
have  heat  in  a  hen  house  in  winter  ?  I  am 
thinking  of  putting  in  either  hot  water  or 
steam,  and  only  run  the  heater  inside.  My 
coop  faces  the'South,  and  I  have  an  aisle 
three  feet  wide  on  the  North.  My  pipes 
would  run  in  this  aisle  next  to  the  building. 
You  see  they  will  be  three  feet  away  from 
the  hens.  I  only  want  to  keep  the  heat  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  degrees  in  winter.— 
A.  E.  D.,  Reading,  Mass. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan.  Use  hot  water, 
and  keep  the  heat  between  forty  and  sixty 
degrees.    See  Aug.  1891,  issue. 


Hamburg  Chicks. — 1.  My  Hamburg  chicks 
died  for  me,  which  were  well  fed.  What  is 
the  cause?  2.  Why  do  the  wings  of  the 
Hamburg  chick  grow  faster  than  the  other 
parts  ?  Would  that  cause  death  ?— S.  G. 
H.,  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio. 

1.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  cause,  as 
it  happens  with  fowls,  humans,  and  every- 
thing. It  may  be  overfeeding.  3.  It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  the  breed. 

Cholera — "Vaccine." — 1.  Is  there  a  cure  for 
cholera  in  turkeys  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ?  2. 
Where  can  I  obtain  the  "  Vaccine  Matter" 
for  vaccinating  turkeys  ? — S.  B.  C,  Roches- 
ter, Mich. 

1.  There  is  no  sure  cure.  2.  There  is 
no  such  article.  It  was  a  fraud  offer  of  the 
notorious  Bain. 

A  Batch  of  Questions. — 1.  I  have  a  yard, 
25x70  feet ;  my  houf e  is  about  8x8  feet — 
bow  many  fowls  should  I  keep  on  this  lot 
to  give  them  room  ?  2.  Should  I  keep  my 
hens  and  pullets  in  the  same  yard?  3. 
Will  pullets  hatched  last  April  do  to  breed 
from  this  Spring?  4.  How  much  wheat 
should  I  give  sixteen  fowls,  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  evening  ?  2.  Some  of  my 
hens  laid  double"  yolked  eggs,  and  I  see  by 
your  paper  that  the  cause  is  too  fat.  Is 
that  always  the  case  ?  If  so,  should  I  not 
separate  the  hens  from  the  pullets  ? — M.  O. 
A.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

1.  About  ten.  2.  You  can  do  so,  but  it 
is  better  to  separate  them.  3.  Yes.  4. 
About  one  quart  per  meal.  5.  Large  eggs 
are  nearly  always  so  caused.  It  wiU  per- 
haps be  better  to  separate  them. 


Malt — Ducklings. — Some  time  ago  I  read  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  about  feeding  malt 
to  poultry.  lean  get  malt,  or  the  refuse 
from  the  vinegar  factory ;  which  of  the  two 
is  best,  and  how  should  it  be  used  ?  2.  Can 
ducks  be  raised  in  brooders  as  well  as 
chicks,  or  is  it  better  to  let  them  run  with 
hens  ?  I  intend  to  raise  as  many  ducks 
next  Spring  as  I  can  get  from  the  eggs  seven 
or  eight  ducks  will  lay . — L .  W.,  No  ad- 
dress. 

Malt  is  better,  and  is  exelleut.  Feed  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  ground  grain.  2. 
They  are  more  easily  raised  in  brooders 
than  by  hens. 


Changing  Males. — Is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  change  male  birds,  and  how  often,  to 
keep  them  pure  ?— P.  A.  R.,  Richmond,  Va. 

They  may  be  kept  for  two  seasons,  but  it 
is  change  every  year,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
breeding. 

Chicks  Ready  Picked. — I  have  one  chicken, 
six  weeks  old,  that  is  perfectly  nude;  no 
hair,  nor  feathers,  just  as  if  dressed  for 
market.  Another  that  had  only  a  few 
feathers.  One  appears  to  be  a  pullet,  and 
the  other  a  cockerel.  Do  you  think  I  could 
raise  chickens  without  feathers  in  breeding 
from  them  ?— J.  G.  Q.,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y . 

Yes,  it  can  be  done  by  selection,  but  they 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  winter. 

Several  Points. — 1.  How  often  should 
green  bones  be  fed,  and  how  much  to  ten 
hens.  2.  How  often,  and  how  much,  to 
growing  chicks.  3.  Is  it  better  to  keep  the 
pullets  from  other  fowls.  4.  Which  is  the 
better  way  to  feed  clover  to  laying  hens — 
to  cure  it  and  steam  it,  or  feed  it  green.  5. 
Will  young  ducks  thrive  in  brooders,  as 
well  as  with  hens.— A.  P.  L.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1.   Feed  one  pound  a  day  to  sixteen  hens. 

2.  Keep  it  before  the  chicks  all  the  time 

3.  It  is  better  to  keep  them  separate.  4. 
Feed  it  green  in  summer  and  cured  in 
winter.  5.  They  thrive  fully  as  well- 
perhaps  better— in  brooders. 

Alfalfa. — Is  alfalfa  as  good  as  clover  for 
feeding  to  poultry.— E.  F.  S.,  Clovcrdale, 
Cal. 

Alfalfa  bf  longs  to  the  clover  family,  and 
is  fully  equal  to  red  or  white  clover. 

Plastering  a  Poultry  House.— What  is  your 
opinion  of  plastering  a  poultry  house  inside 
to  render  it  light  and  warm.— W.  B.,  Gas- 
port,  N.  Y. 


It  is  the  best  of  all  plans,  as  it  leaves  a 
smooth  surface  for  cleaning,  prevents  lice 
harbors,  and  makes  the  house  warm  and 
comfortable.  We  would  always  recom- 
mend the  use  of  plaster  but  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  little  more  expensive. 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  FEEDING  POULTRY. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  reported  for 
The  Tribune  the  details  of  the  poultry 
business  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Boyce,  my  neighbor, 
at  Willow  Cr  ek,  N.  Y.  He  is  the  largest 
poulterer  in  this  section,  and  has  an  ideal 
little  farm  of  twenty-six  acres,  situated  at 
the  bank  of  Cayuga  Lake.  At  that  time  I 
suggested  that  he  make  an  experiment  on 
some  line  not  covered  by  any  other  poul- 
terer, to  select  his  one  line  and  follow  it 
out  strictly  for  a  year,  keeping  accurate  ac- 
counts and  then  report  and  to  have  his 
books  ready  for  inspection  by  anybody. 
The  problem  be  undertook  to  solve  was 
whether  or  not  he  could  keep  poultry  i  i 
comparatively  large  numbers  in  small 
space  without  feeding  any  meat,  vegetables 
or  other  succulent  food,  and  still  keep  the 
fowls  healthy  and  have  them  return  a 
profit.  This  was  certainly  a  formidable 
proposition.  The  experiment  began  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1892,  and  closed  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Mr.  Boyce  now  declares  it  "a  long 
time  to  watch  an  experiment  and  attend  to 
details  several  times  a  day."  He  has  per- 
formed the  task  for  the  benefit  of  an  ap- 
preciative rubric.  He  selected  100  hens  for 
th  trial.  Their  blood  was  Brown  Leghorn 
crossed  upon  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  hen- 
house contains  728  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
henyard  is  5x5  rods.  The  morning  feed 
was  composed  of  six  parts  of  wheat  bran, 
two  of  middlings  and  one  of  cornmeal, 
mixed  into  a  mash  with  skimmilk  in  sum- 
mer and  hot  water  in  winter.  They  had  the 
same  feed  dry  through  the  day — all  they 
would  eat.  In  winter  they  were  fed  a  little 
whole  grain  of  various  kinds  scattered  in 
straw  on  the  floor  to  keep  them  busy 
scratching  and  exercising.  A  dust  bath 
was  provided  and  cracked  clam  shells  kept 
before  them.  Fresh  water  was  provided  in 
fowl  tanks.  They  had  nothing  else  what- 
ever except  a  very  little  grass  that  grew  in 
their  yard.  In  all  his  experience  with 
poultry  he  never  had  healthier  fowls.  He 
considers  wheat  bran  the  best  possible  hen 
feed,  and  asserts  that  it  is  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  flesh,  worms,  insects  and  succu- 
lent feed.  Here  is  a  detailed  statement  of 
eggs  laid : 


January  5S7 

February  774 

March  1,301 

April  1,730 

May  1,037 

J  une  1,392 

July  1,287 


August  1,202 

September  1,173 

October  896 

November  484 

December  500 


Total  13,080 


This  is  an  average  of  130  to  a  hen.  The 
eggs  were  sold  at  an  average  of  nineteen 
and  three-fourths  cents  a  dozen,  amounting 
to  $215.37.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them 
were  used  for  hatching.  The  value  of  these 
should  not  be  deducted  because  the  worth 
of  the  manure  more  than  offsets  that. 
Chickens  and  old  fowls  were  sold  to  the 
amount  of  $45.81,  leaving  the  original  num- 
ber of  a  100  on  hand.  The  cost  of  feed  was 
$125.  Mr.  Boyce  purchased  all  the  ground 
feed  and  charged  cash  price  for  the  grain 
feed  which  he  grew  on  his  farm.  To  re- 
capitulate :  • 

Cash  for  eggs   $215  37 

Cash  for  fowls  and  chickens  45  SI 


Total  $261  18 

Less  cost  of  feed  125  00 


Net  profit  $136  18 

This  is  $1.36 a  hen.  The  monthly  account 
of  eggs  laid  is  a  feature  of  interest,"  showing 
as  it  does  the  variations  with  the  best  cared 
for  bens.  Most  poultry  writers  say: 
"Make  hens  lay  in  winter  when  eggs  are 
dear."  I  am  not  sure  that  is  good  advice. 
In  this  account  5S7  were  produced  in  Janu- 
ary and  1,736  in  April.  This  lacks  but  a 
trifle  of  being  three  times  as  many.  In 
April  eggs  were  twenty  cents.  To  equalize 
matters  the  January  eggs  ought  to  have 
brought  sixty  cents  when  they  were  but 
thirty-two.  To  intending  egg-producers: 
l>  Look  before  you  leap."Cor.  JV.  Y.  Tri- 
bune. 


SOFT-SHELL  EGGS. 

We  wish  to  state  to  readers  that  when 
the  hens  lay  eggs  with  soft  shells,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  given  them  to  prevent 
the  difficulty.  The  cause  may  always  be 
traced  to  one  source — overfeeding.  If  soft- 
shell  eggs  are  noticed,  the  hens  are  too  fat. 
It  is  because  fat  is  an  obstruction  to  the 
laying  hens  that  the  eggs  are  imperfect  in 
any  respect.  The  custom  is,  when  the  shells 
are  soft,  to  give  the  hens  oyster-shells  in  or- 
der to  provide  lime  for  the  egg-shells,  but 
the  remedy  is  not  known  to  be  effective. 
Whenever  the  hens  begin  to  lay  eggs  with 
soft  shells,  nothing  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  evil  but  to  reduce  the  hens  in  flesh, 
which  may  be  done  by  placing  them  on  a 
starvation  diet  for  awhile,  and  also  compel 
them  at  the  same  time  to  work  for  every 
ounce  of  food  they  receive.  Active  breeds 
are  not  so  subject  to  the  difficulty  as  are 
large  breeds  that  are  kept  in  confinement. 
The  shape  and  size  of  the  eggs  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  of  the  hens. 


POOR  SELLING  POULTRY. 

The  markets  have  been  crowded  this 
season  by  a  great  deal  of  poultry  that  is  un- 
marketable, and  those  who  send  such  birds 
to  market  should  learn  a  lesson  from  then- 
losses  of  this  season.  There  must  be  loss 
to  the  shippers,  for  the  small  prices  which 
they  have  received  for  this  bad  poultry  can- 
not have  remumerated  them  much  for  their 
■labor  and  expense  of  raising  them.  A  great 
deal  of  the  western  and  New  York  state 
poultry  have  shown  great  signs  of  careless- 
ness or  ignorance  in  preparing  the  birds  for 
sale,  and  this  poorly-prepared  stock  has 
been  in  a  continual  state  of  dullness.  Even 
when  high  quotations  were  ruling  for  other 
birds,  this  iuferior  stock  dragged  along 
slowly  at  low  prices. 

These  fowls  are  prepared  in  a  very 
slovenly  way,  and  in  order  that  they  could 
be  plucked  easier  they  have  been  soused  in 
hot  water,  and  then  the  feathers  have  been 
pulled  off  in  haudfuls.  The  crops  have 
generally  been  full  of  indigestible  food, 
while  such  carelessness  has  been  shown  in 
removing  the  intestines  that  decided  traces 
of  them  have  been  left  in  the  birds.  Now 
all  this  indigestible  food  and  unremoved 
intestines  have  soaked  into  the  carcass  of 
the  bird,  and  has  discolored  it  so  that  the 
bird  looked  unfit  for  eating  purposes.  The 
bad  stuff  decomposes  and  soon  smells. 

Then  the  birds  are  frozen  to  check 
further  decomposition,  and  are  thawed  out 
again  when  placed  upon  exhibition  for  sale. 
Again  it  is  frozen,  and  then  thawed  out,  un- 
til its  odor  is  so  unsavory  that  the  dealers 
must  dispose  of  it  in  the  ash  barrel  to  keep 
the  rest  of  his  meat  from  being  tainted.  A 
few  cheap  boarding  houses  buy  these  chick- 
ens occasionally,  and  sometimes  they  take 
them  when  almost  too  strong  for  the  sense 
to  stand.  But  the  prices  paid  are  ridicu- 
lously low,  and  the  returns  to  the  shipper 
must  be  very  small. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
poultry,  as  a  rule,  show  better  care  in 
handling,  and  they  have  a  name  that  will 
generally  bring  for  them  several  cents  per 
pound  more.  This  poultry,  as  a  rule,  is 
sweet  and  well  fed,  the  crops  are  taken  out 
(but,  unfortunately  for  the  shipper,  they 
are  torn  through  the  skin,  and  not  drawn 
through  the  neck,  as  should  be  done),  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  birds  is  at- 
tractive. 

A  word  of  advice  to  those  who  have  good 
poultry  to  ship  should  be  heeded.  If  they 
wish  to  command  the  highest  prices  in  the 
market  for  their  dressed  poultry,  they 
must  be  cleanly  prepared.  In  killing,  the 
head  should  not  be  removed  and  the  throttle 
should  be  nearly  cleared  of  blood.  The 
birds  must  be  plucked  dry,  and  without 
tearing  the  skin.  All  of  the  intestines 
should  be  removed  carefully  and  fully,  and 
the  inside  should  be  wiped  dry  with  a 
cloth.  The  crop  should  be  removed 
through  the  neck,  and  the  intestines  re- 
moved by  widening  sufficiently  the  natural 
vent.  These  carcasses  should  then  be  hung 
in  a  chilling  room  for  half  a  day,  and  then 
placed  in  clean  crates  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  refrigerating  car.  In  this  condition 
they  will  reach  the  markets  ready  for  sale, 
and  ihey  will  keep  nice  for  weeks  and  not 
lose  their  attractive  appearance. — Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 


DAMAGE  BY  HAWKS. 

We  know  of  no  method  that  will  protect 
chicks  from  hawks,  if  the  chicks  are  per- 
mitted to  run  at  large.  A  yard  covered 
with  wire  netting  is  the  best  protection,  and 
it  will  pay  to  have  such  a  yard,  as  the  de- 
struction by  hawks  is  enormous.  The 
farmer  does  not  know  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done  him  by  hawks,  as  there  are 
scores  of  chicks  destroyed  of  which  he  is 
not  aware.  He  simply  kuows  that  they  are 
missing,  and  there  is  no  way  to  save  them 
except  to  shelter  them  unt.U  they  are  large. 


RAPID  FEATHERING  OF  CHICKS. 

Young  chicks  are  constantly  producing 
feathers,  and  when  they  begin  to  lose  their 
down  and  shoot  forth  the  tiny  tail  and 
wing  feathers  it  is  a  weakening  process  to 
them.  For  that  reason  more  chicks  seem 
•  to  die  when  they  are  three  or  four  weeks 
old  than  when  younger.  The  remedy  is  to 
keep  them  warm  and  feed  them  every  two 
hours  on  a  variety  of  food,  consisting  of 
anything  that  they  will  eat;  but  once  a  day 
a  little  lean  meat,  cooked,  and  bone-meal 
will  be  found  highly  beneficial  to  them. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent,  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will' be  sent  for  $2.60. 
Tliey  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  POULTRT  KEEPER  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  Jeents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Gram 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs).  i 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home.  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  SI.iki  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Jou.rrala.wX  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one.  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  wnere 
by  each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  vears'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid- 
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THE  DOG  FANCIER. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., is 
a  paper  devoted  entirely  to  dogs,  and  is  a 
good  one,  published  monthly  at  only  fifty 
cents  a  year,  or  seventy-five  cents  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Its  pages  are  filled 
with  good  reading,  and  the.  editor,  Mr. 
Eugene  Glass,  is  aiming  to  make  it  worth 
twice  the  sum  asked.  He  will  send  a 
sample  to  all  desiring. 


Miller  Purvis  now  owns  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  Michigan  Fancier,  and  is  also  its 
editor.  The  Fancier  is  published  monthly 
at  Detroit,  at  fifty  cents  per  year.  It  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  together,  only  sixty- 
five  cents. 


MR.  JOHNSON'S  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

A  plan  for  a  poultry-house  lias  been  sent 
us  by  Mr.  S.  Johnson,  Odon,  Indiana,  the 
cost  of  which  is  f  18  for  lumber  and  $5  for 
labor,  or  a  total  of  $23.  It  holds  100  fowls. 
It  is  ten  feet  wide,  six  feet  high  in  front 
and  four  feet  at  the  rear.  The  house  is 
thirty-two  feet  long,  having  two  rooms, 
each  eight  feet  wide,  and  one  sixteen  feet 
wide,  the  room  A  being  the  laying-room; 
B,  the  feed-room;  and  C,  the  roosting- 
room.  The  perches  are  one  foot  from  the 
lloor.  DD  shows  steps  for  reaching  the 
floor.  Underneath  is  lattice  railing,  en- 
closing the  under  portion  as  a  resort  in 
rainy  weather.  WW  are  windows.  EEE 
are  ventilators.  The  house  c  an  l>o  made  of 
any  size  or  height,  and  the  interior  arrange- 
ments may  be  as  preferred. 

LAMENESS  IN  THE  FLOCK. 

Lameness  may  be  occasioned  by  general 
debility,  due  to  many  causes,  and  also  to 
roup.  The  following  letter  is  from 
Palatka,  Florida,  which  shows  some  of  the 
difficulties  in  that  avise: 

"I  have  raised  over  100  nice  chickens  this 
Bummer,  and  generally  keep  fifty  or  sixty 
hens.    We  have  some  trouble  with  them, 


tion  of  obesity.  My  Light  Brahma  chicks 
are  fine  foragers  and  keep  up  well  with  my 
Buff  and  Black  Wyandottes  when  it  comes 
to  scattering  over  "a  pasture  lot  in  search  of 
the  festive  grass  hopper.  What  the  novice 
at  Light  Brahma  breeding  needs  to  learn 
more  than  anything  else  is  to  learn  how  to 
feed  them.  There  is  little  danger  of  over- 
feeding, while  the  chicks  are  growing  as  the 
food  is  then  consumed  in  the  format  ion  of 
bone  and  muscle,  but  to  keep  Ligh" 
Brahmas  in  a  confined  run  and  feed  them 
liberally  on  fattening  lood  is  folly.  Light 
Brahmas  chicks  are  as  hardy  as  the 
hardiest.  They  are  less  ungainly  than  the 
Plymouth  Rock.  Coming  from  the  shell  a 
beautiful  mass  of  white  fluff,  they  soon  be- 
gin to  stretch  out  and  head  everything  in 
the  race  for  size  in  a  few  weeks.  The  man 
who  can  breed  Light  Brahmas  for  years 
watching  the  growth  of  the  chick  from  the 
round  downy  ball  through  the  ungainly 
period  of  putting  on  plumage,  up  to  the 
perfect  fowl  and  not  fall  in  love  with  the 
breed  is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems  and 
spoils.  The  matured  Light  Brahma  show- 
ing the  marks  so  much  desired,  the  pure 
white  contrasted  with  pencil  lings  of  glossy 
black  in  neck  and  tail,  profusely  feathered 
shanks  and  toes,  a  broad,  square  body  set 
on  legs  of  medium  length,  and  above  all  a 
characteristic  Brahma  head,  broad  skull 
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and  lose  a  number  everv  year.  Some  of 
them  get  a  .white  bunch  on  the  back  of 
the  tongue  and  soon  die.  Some  get  lame  in 
one  leg  and  then  in  the  other,  and  lay 
around  until  I  kill  them.  Appetites  are 
good.  There  are  no  males  with  them." 

It  may  be  high  roosts,  or  some  parasitic 
trouble  due  to  the  climate.  The  "bunch" 
under  the  tongue  is  perhaps  canker,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  state  cause  of  the  lameness. 
When  hens  are  fat,  and  jump  from  high 
roosts  daily,  tne  result  is  always  lameness. 
The  symptoms  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
scribed to  enable  us  to  give  an  intelligent 
reply.  t 

FORAGING  AND  FOODS. 

It  is  the  hen  that  works  for  her  living 
which  lays  the  eggs.  When  on  a  range  the 
hen  can  supply  herself,  but  when  she  is 
confined  and  fed  all  she  will  eat  she  becomes 
indolent,  sluggish,  and  does  not  make  a 
good  layer.  Regarding  Light  Brahmas  as 
foragers  the  Fanciers'  Gazette  (through 
Mr.  F.  M.  Clemens),  says: 

Some  people  seem  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  Light  Brahma  is  not  a  good 
forager.  This  is  true  of  fowls  kept  in 
small  runs  and  stuffed  at  regular  interval* 
until  by  their  natural  tendency  to  put  on 
fat  they  get  into  an  almost  helpless  condi- 


with  triple  comb  and  deep  bay  eyes,  such  a 
Brahma  is  a  picture  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
show  coop.  That  the  demand  for  the  Light 
Brahma,  in  spite  of  the  many  years  it  has 
been  before  the  public,  is  greater  than  ever 
before  shows  that  the  above  facts  are  appre- 
ciated. 

The  gist  of  the  above  is  that  any  breed — 
even  the  large  Light  Brahmas — will  forage 
if  made  to  do  so.  Of  course  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  foraging  in  winter,  but  it 
should  be  a  rule  not  to  feed  hens  In  sum- 
mer if  the  range  abounds  in  grass  and 
insects,  as  the  hens  will  not  work  if  they 
are  fed  before  going  on  the  range. 

Make  your  own  range  for  winter  by  hav- 
ing a  place  for  the  hens  to  scratch,  not  by 
throwing  a  small  quantity  of  litter  on  the 
floor,  but  by  covering  it  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  inches,  and  then  scattering  a  gill 
of  millet  seed  over  the  litter.  If  you  want 
eggs  make  your  hens  .work.  Laying  hens 
need  more  food  than  the  non-layers,  but 
the  main  point  to  obseive  is  to  keep  your 
hens  at  work. 


A  KINK  ON  PLUCKING  AND  SCALDING. 

As  the  plucking  of  the  feathers  from 
birds  is  a  very  disagreeable  business,  we 
give  below  an  item  from  the  Fancier' 


Journal,  in  which  it  recommends  rosin,  and 
says: 

The  American  Poultry  Yard  says  there 
are  some  people  who  object  to  scalding 
fowls  preparatory  to  removing  the  feathers. 
Prof.  Blot  among  the  number,on  the  ground 
that  it  injures  the  quality  of  the  flesh. 
With  all  respect  forthe  renowned  professor 
the  Yara  does  not  believe  the  difference  is 
worth  minding  at  all.  Plucking  the  fowls 
is  tedious  enough  at  best.  If  there  are  any 
who  want  to  operate  without  the  aid  of  the 
scalding  process,  let  them  do  so,  and  when 
they  are  tired  of  it  let  them  try  the  follow- 
ing improved  method:.  Dip  the  fowls  in 
cold  water  and  let  them  drip.  Then  apply 
finely  pulverized  rosin,  to  the  feathers, 
using  a  dredging  box  for  convenience.  Then 
scald  in  the  usual  way.  The  rosin  sticks 
the  feathers  together  so  that  the  pin  feath- 
ers come  out  with  the  others,  saving  much 
trouble.  Apply  about  half  a  teacupful  of 
rosin  to  a  fowl.  Use  the  common  crude 
article.  It  is  cheap  stuff,  and  its  cost  is 
made  up  ten  times  over  by  the  labor  saved." 

We  give  the  above  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  though  the  suggestion  may  be  a  valu- 
able one  we  confess  that  we  have  not  our. 
selves  given  the  method  a  trial,  but  place 
itbefore  our  readers,  however. 


SCOTCH  BRAHMAS. 

The  following  is  a  letter  sent  us  by  a 
reader  at  Guilford,  Kan.,  in  regard  to  some 
eggs  he  procured  of  a  breeder  who  claimed 
them  as  Scotch  Brahmas.  He  says: 

At  a  fancy  price  the  writer  here  procured 
a  setting  of  eggs  (from  another  advertiser] 
which  said  eggs  were  from  a  breed  (so  said) 
.new  to  this  country,  ktiown  as  Scotch 
Brahma,  which  was  claimed  to  be  a  feather- 
less  legged  chicken.  The  only  chick  hatched 
from  the  eggs  had  fuzzy  legs.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  whether  or  hot  there  is  such  a 
breed  as  Scotch  Brahma  ?  If  so  give  discrip- 
tion. 

There  is  no  such  recognized  breed  in  the 
Standard,  and  if  the  one  chick  hatched 
fuzzy  legs  (though  claimed  to  be  from  fowls 
with  clean  legs),  it  shows  that  the  party 
selling  them  misrepresented  them.  We 
would  advise  our  readers,  if  they  desire 
Brahmas,  not  to  expend  their  money  on 
birds  that  are  not  recognized,  but  stick  to 
the  old  established  kinds.  ■ 


PROBABLY  HIGH  FEEDING. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Sparks,  Lawrcnccburg 
Indiana,  desires  to  know  what  a'ils  his  flock 
and  in  a  letter  bolow  we  give  the  symptoms 
Mr.  S.  writes: 

"Several  of  my  hens  are  well  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening  are  dead.  The 
symptoms  are  a?  follows:  When  I  put  my 
hand  on  them  they  sing,  and  squat  down  on 
the  ground  and  shut  their  eyes.  It'  is  not 
roup  or  cholera.  I  feed  wheat,  cabbage,, 
and  butcher  cracklings.  They  appear  to  be 
healthy  and  combs  "red." 

The  cause  is  probably  appoplexy,  due  to 
high  feeding,  the  hens  no  doubt  being  very 
fat.  It  is  a  common  occurrence.  The  hens 
are  apparently  as  healthy  as  may  be  de- 
sired and  one  or  more  will  be  found  dead 
under  the  roost.  The  only  remedy  is  to  re 
duce  the  food.  If  necessary  starve  them 
for  a  week. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  papei 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  he  sufflc. 
lently  Interested  In  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  thu 
paper  for  a  year. 
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WHAT  IS  AN  EGG? 

An  egg  must  eont«ain  all  of  the  elements 
to  produce  a  chick,  and  as  Mr.  II  Warring- 
ton, of  England,  has  recently  made  some 
experiments  in  the  chemistry  of  eggs,  we 
believe  his  results  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers.  A  good  heu  will  produce  at  least 
five  or  six  times  her  weight  of  eggs  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  average' weight  of  an 
egg  is  two  ounces.  About  twelve  per  cent, 
of  it  is  shell.  Chemically  the  white  and  the 
yolk  have  these  compositions: 


White.  Yolk. 

Water  85.4  50.6 

Nitrogenous  substance. . .12.9  16.L 

Fat  0.3  31.4 

Other  non-nitrogenous 

matters  0  8  0.5 

Ash  0.6  1.4 


100.0  100.0 
The  above  shows  that  the  yolk  contains 
less  water  than  the  white,  hence  is  drier, 
and  also  contains  nearly  all  of  the  fat  and 
the  larger  proportion  of  ash  (mineral  mat- 
ter). The  ash  consists  of  lime,  potash,  soda, 
etc.,  and  the  proportions  are  best  shown  as 
follows: 


White. 

Yolk. 

9.3 

6.9 

13.0 

2.1 

.6 

1.7 

4.4 

65.5 

.9 

28.8 

1.6 

The  white  is  thus  rich 

in  alkalies,  potash 

and  soda,  a  part  of  the  latter  being  appar- 
ently present  as  common  salt.  The  yolk  is 
extraordinarily  rich  in  phosphoric  acid;  it 
contains  also  much  more  lime  than  the 
white.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  part  of  the  egg 
which  contributes  most  to  the  formation  of 
bone. 

Chemists  have  often  figured  out  the 
amount  of  fertility  taken  away  from  the 
soil  in  different  crops.  Viewed  in  this 
way,  1,000  pounds,  or  666  dozen  of  hens' 
eggs,  shells  included,  contain,  of  the  most 
important  constituents,  the  following 
quantities  : 

Pounds. 


Nitrogen   20.00 

Potash   1.75 

Lime   60.82 

Phosphoric  acid   4.22 


In  other  words,  8,000  eggs,  worth  at  least 
$160,  take  only  about  $3.56  worth  of  fer- 
tility from  the  farm.  To  notice  what  little 
fertility  is  taken  from  the  farm  by  eggs,  we 
g'.ve  below  the  comparative  value  of  the  fer- 
tility sold  in  $160  worth  of  eggs : 


Esgs   $  3.56 

Wheat   42.2S 

Milk   14.08 

Cheese  '5   11.04 

Live  cattle...-.   18.88 

Timothy  hay   95  84 


These  are  but  illustrations  of  many 
crops  that  take  the  life  of  the  soil  away. 
Butter  is  the  only  crop  that  takes  less  than 
eggs,  dollar  for  dollar.  Think  of  selling 
$160  worth  of  wheat  in  the  form  of  grain  1 
With  it  goes  $42.28  worth  of  your  farm. 
Feed  that  wheat  to  hens  and  sell  the  same 
amount  and  the  farm  loses  $3.56  worth  of 
its  fertility.  Can't  you  see  when  you  sell 
the  egg  you  sell  water,  a  substance  that 
does  not  weaken  your  soil  a  particle  ?  You 
can  also  go  a  step  further  and  sell  blood 
when  you  manage  your  flock  of  hens  with 
such  skill  and  care  that  a  continuation  of 
their  record  is  worthy  of  going  down  the 
ages,  you  can  get  blood  prices  for  your 
eggs. 

As  to  the  feeding  lessons  learned  from 
the  analysis  of  an  egg,  Mr.  Warrington 
says:  "A  good  cow  may  produce  in  a  year 
six  times  her  weight  of  milk,  with  a  calf  in 
addition.  If  we  take  the  cow  as  weighing 
1,000  pounds,  we  have  in  the  salable 
products  about  S00  pounds  of  dry  matter, 
containing  36.S  pouuds  of  nitrogen.  Hens 
of  good  laying  breeds,  weighing  1,000 
pounds,  will  yield  in  the  same  time  6,000 
pounds  of  eggs,  the  contents  of  which  will 
include  1,404  pounds  of  dry  matter,  con- 
taining 120  pounds  of  nitrogen.  It  has 
been  often  pointed  out  that  since 
cows'  milk  is  much  richer  in  nitrogen  than 
the  carcass  of  an  animal,  so  the  food  sup- 
plied to  cows  in  fulL  milk  should  be  of  a 
specially  nitrogenous  character.  The  argu- 
ment has  still  greater  weight  in  the  case  of 
the  hen,  as  we  have  just  seen  that  her  pro- 
duce, in  the  same  time,  from  the  same  body 
weight,  contains    three  and  one-quarter 


times  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  of  the  cow. 
The  albuminoid  ratio  of  eggs  is,  indeed,  as 
high  as  1:  1..82.  Under  natural  conditions, 
a  fowl's  diet  is  in  the  summer  time  of  a  de- 
cidedly nitrogenous  character,  the  food  con- 
sisting largely  of  insects,  worms,  etc.  The 
advantage  of  giving  hens  a  good  I  run 'is 
well  known ;  this  is  partly  due  to  the  active 
exercise  obtained,  which  is  essential  for  a 
continuanco  ©f  the  egg-laying  conditio^ 
but  is  also  in  part  owing  to  the  supply  of 
insect  food  which  the  hens  then  obtain." 

In  the  above  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  yolk  is  nearly  as  nitrogenous  as  th6 
white,  yet  poultrymen  feed  corn  and  wheat 
in  winter,  which  is  unsuitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  egg,  simply  because  too 
much  fat  is  thus  given  and  not  enough 
nitrogenous  substance.  When  our  poultry- 
men  and  farmers  learn  that  there  is  a  little 
science  in  keeping  poultry  they  will 
be  better  enabled  to  make  the  business 
pay.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the 
poultry  business  but  it  must  be  gotten 
out  only  by  intelligence.  The  old-fashion 
method  of  feeding  hens  on  grain  only  must 
be  discarded.  Meat  and  bone  are  sub- 
stances that  must  be  used.  Grain  is.  excel- 
lent as  a  portion  of  the  ration,  but  meat 
and  bone  are  complete  foods  that  maybe 
used  at  all  seasons. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  VENTILATION. 

The  hardest  task  we  have  is  to  prevent 
our  readers  from  killing  their  birds  with 
fresh  air.  Fresh  air  has  killed  more  birds 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  A  few 
days  ago  we  visited  a  brooder-house  100  feet 
long.  The  owner's  first  hatch  for  the 
season  was  just  out,  and  he  had  fifty  tiny 
little  chicks,  only  a  few  hours  old.  He  had 
the  top  of  the  window  down  to  give  them 
fresh  air,  and  yet  he  had  fifty-four  in  a 
basket,  not  a  foot  long,  all  tucked  under  a 
blanket,  which  he  had  not  yet  put  in  the 
brooder.  A  poultry-house  can  hardly  be 
too  close  in  winter,  and  the  following  letter 
from  Huron,  Ohio,  describes  a  close  house, 
the  writer  saying: 

I  suppose  you  will  give  me  the  laugh 
when  you  read  about  the  same  old  chestnut 
— ventilation  — but  I  feel  as  if  I  was  up  a 
tree  on  the  subject,  and  would  like  a  little 
information,  and  as  you  are  so  kind  to  other 
people,  I  take  it  for  granted  you  will  be  so 
to  me  in  my  ignorance.  Now  I  have  a  coop 
12x20  feet,  eight  feet  studding,  with  a  roof 
one-third  pitch.  It  is  double  boarded,  with 
very  heavy  tarred  papor  between  the 
boards.  The  floor  is  built  the  same  way, 
and  I  am  going  to  plaster  it.  In  fact  it  is 
lathed  now,  and  when  plastered  I  think  it 
will  be  a  very  comfortable  place  for  my 
hens  this  winter.  Now,  all  the  ventilation 
it  will  have  will  be  what  air  can  leak 
through  two  wiudows,  one  in  each  end, 
after  a  heavy  shutter  is  let  down  and  bolted 
over  them.  I  shot  Id  think  that  I  ought  to 
let  in  some  air,  but  as  you  preach  no  venti- 
lation so  much  I  thought  I  would  get  your 
opinion  on  it  and  do  as  you  say,  for  I  am 
glad  to  take  such  advice  as  the  Poultry 
Keeper  can  give  me.  By  the  way  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  enjoyment  I  get  out  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  my  wife  the  same. 
It  is  a  grand  paper,especiaily  for  a  beginner 
as  I  am.  I  do  not  think  water  will  freeze 
in  my  coop  in  the  coldest  weather. 

We  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  making  a 
house  close  and  then  letting  the  cold  in. 
It  is  at  night  that  the  damage  is  done.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  door  be  left  open 
during  the  day,  and  the  bottom  of  the  door 
not  fit  very  tight.  If  ventilation  must  be 
ha  1  let  it  come  from  the  bottom  in  the 
winter.  Never  ventilate  over  the  birds. 
Remember  that,  and  you  will  save  n.any 
cases  of  swelled  eyes  and  heads. 

The  great  curse  of  the  poultry  business 
has  been  the  top  ventilator  in  winter.  The 
poultry  house  mentioned  above  is  probably 
as  close  as  any  in  the  country,  yet  the  cold 
air  will  get  in  from  some  source.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  cold  air  out. 
Warm  air  is  not  impure  air,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  freeze  the  birds  in  order  to 
provide  fresh  air.  We  have  never  known 
birds  to  die  of  suffocation  in  winter,  but 
hundreds  die  from  fresh  air. 


OUR  SENTIMENTS  ON  ABUSE. 

The  Fanciers'  Journal  has  the  following, 
which  wc  commend  to  those  who  rush  into 
print  to  clamor  "fraud  "on  the  slightest 
provocation : 

The  American  Poultry  Yard,  in  a  late 
issue,  has  a  long  editorial  on  courtesy 
among  fanciers,  and  takes  occasion  for 
giving  such  as  are  contrary,  pugilistic  and 
slanderous  a  "  systematic  raking  down." 
The  Yard  refers  to  discourtesies  in  the 


poultry  press,  to  the  attacks  by  anonymous 
writers,  and  to  the  cruel  treatment  of  those 
"  who  neyer  rujured  them  or  crossed  their 
path  in  any  manner."  The  Journal  seconds 
the  Yard's  motion  to  quit  this  mud-sling- 
ing business,  for  nothing  is  so  distasteful 
in  any  publication  as  a  continual  harping 
at  each  dther.  So  much  criticise  in  the 
poultry  press  has  turned  from  valuable 
discussion  to  insults,  mean  joking  and  ar- 
guments that  are  anything  but  instructive. 
The  Journal,baving  become  disgusted  with 
this  kind  of  editorial  work,  believes  with 
P.  H.  Jacobs  that  the  only  way  to  give 
poultry  instruction  is  to  have  "chicken" 
before  the  readers  all  the  time. 

Cattlemen,  horsemen,  flockmasters,  and 
others  who  are  engaged  on  the  farm,  or  in 
stock  raising,  never  resort  to  denunciation. 
We  can  excuse  a  buyer  for  making  charges 
against  a  breeder,  but  when  a  breeder,  who 
knows— or  ought  to  know — the  difficulties 
met  by  poultry  breeders,  denounce  others 
as  frauds,  he  is  simply  causing  distrust  to 
fall  on  all.  It  is  a  system  of  warfare  known 
only  to  poultrymen. 

FEEDING  CUT  BONE.  ■ 

Bone  makes  the  chicks  grow,  and  our 
readers  all  praise  it,  The  following  letter 
from  a  Connecticut  reader  has  some  ques- 
tions on  the  subject  which  deserve  reply. 
He  says : 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  through  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  if  it  is  possible  to  feed 
young  chickens  or  laying  hens  too  much 
green  bone.  I  do  uot  feed  any  fat  meat, 
but  I  give  them  all  the  bone  they  will  eat 
clear.  Is  it  the  best  way  to  feed"  it  clear, 
or  mix  it  with  meal  and  bran?  Are  small 
potatoes  of  any  great  value  to  feed  in  win- 
ter? If  so,  how  is  the  best  way  to  feed 
them? 

I  have  a  Webster  and  Hanuum  green 
bone  cutter,  and  it  is  a  little  poultry  raiser. 
It  is  the  thing  for  any  one  that  has  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  poultry.  I  have  only  had 
it  a  short  time,  and  my  poultry  are  growing 
as  fast  as  weeds.  Some  say  I  feed  too 
much,  and  tbat  is  the  reason  that  I  ask  the 
question  above.  I  have  some  chickens  that 
are  lame ;  they  seem  all  right  except  weak- 
ness of  the  legs.  They  are  a  cross  Indian 
Game  and  Plymouth  Rock.  They  weigh 
two  and  one  half  and  three  pounds  each. 

Fowls  will  not  consume  too  much  bone 
if  they  have  a  variety  of  food.  The  best 
way  to  feed  it  is  to  place  it  on  a  clean  board 
before  them,  unmixed  with  other  food.  An 
ounce  for  each  hen  (one  pound  for  sixteen 
hens)  is  sufficient,  It  makes  young  chicks 
grow  so  fast  that  they  become  weak  in  the 
legs,  but  the  weakness  soon  passes  away, 
and  no  harm  will  be  done.  Small  potatoes 
are  excellent  for  fowls  and  chicks  also,  and 
may  be  thrown  to  them,  as  they  can  easily 
pick  them  to  pieces. 


THE  LARGE  BREEDS. 

There  is  one  advantage  possessed  by  the 
large  breeds  which  some  consider  as  a  de- 
fect, and  it  is  a  defect  unless  the  farmer 
uses  judgment  in  feeding  his  flock.  We 
allude  to  the  inability  of  the  large  breeds- 
Cochins  and  Brahmas — to  fly.  Of  course 
this  inability  to  fly  implies  lack  of  motive 
power  in  other  respects,  and  it  also  indi- 
cates a  tendency  to  inactivity  rather  than 
to  foraging.  It  is  also  well-known  that 
the  large  breeds  have  but  little  breast 
meat,  a  fact  which  is  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  the  birds  which  fly  have  the 
muscles  of  propulsion  on  their  breast. 

The  poultryman  loses  the  breast  meat, 
the  activity,  and  the  early  maturity  of  the 
breed,  when  he  selects  the  Cochin  or 
Brahma,  but  he  gains  large  size,  adapta- 
bility to  confinement,  and  saves  quite  an 
item  in  the  cost  of  his  fences.  His  gurdcn 
is  safe  from  his  hens,  and  he  never  finds 
one  of  them  on  the  outside  of  the  poultry 
yard. 

What  the  poultryman  must  learn  is  how 
to  feed  the  large  breeds  of  fowls  so  as  to 
have  them  in  good  laying  condition.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  Brahma  and  Cochin 
are  enormous  feeders,  and  that  it  costs 
more  to  feed  tliem  than  for  Leghorns  or 
other  srriall  breeds.  This  is  true  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  as  it  will  cost  more  to  keep 
any  kind  of  large  animal  or  bird  than  a 
smaller  one,  but  the  farmer  must  regulate 
the  food  himself  for  the  fowls,  and  not 
allow  them  to  eat  as  much  as  they  desire, 
owing  to  the  large  breeds  more  readily 
taking  on  fat,  due  to  their  inactivity. 

The  large  breeds  will  be  satisfied  with  a 
greater  share  of  bulky  food,  which  is 
cheaper  than  grain,  such  as  potatoes,  cut 
clover,  cooked  turnips,  etc.,  tlimgh  they 
require  meat  and  grain  also.  They  will 
endure  the  winter  well,  and  give  good  re- 


sults for  the  food  consumed.  The  mistake 
usually  made  in  feeding  them  is  in  giving 
them  too  much  grain.  Their  somewhat 
inactive  habits  cause  them  to  become  fat 
when  highly  fed  on  grain,  and  it  is  not 
economical  to  feed  them  so  as  to  make  them 
fat  if  eggs  are  desired.  If  this  matter  of 
providing  more  bulky  food,  and  less  grain, 
is  considered,  and  judgment  used  in  feed- 
ing, the  large  breeds  can  be  kept  as  cheaply 
as  the  smaller  kinds. 

ROUP. 

The  hens  eat  heartily  until  they  die,  says 
a  subscriber,  and  he  states  that  they  are 
pcor  in  flesh,  combs  pale,  no  lice,  yet  they 
die,  showing  no  symptoms.  The  food  is 
grain  and  potatoes.  The  difficulty  is 
probably  roup,  which  is  of  a  form  affecting 
the  fowl  as  consumption.  There  is  some- 
times a  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and 
again  large  lumps  appear  on  the  head  and 
body.  When  this  happens  it  indicates  a 
scrofulous  form.  To  attempt  to  cure 
either  disease  is  as  difficult  as  to  attempt 
to  cure  the  same  in  human  beings.  One 
cannot  afford  to  administer  doses  of  medi- 
cine daily  to  a  flock  of  hens.  The  hens 
afflicted  as  mentioned  are  constitutionally 
weak,  and  have  inherited  the  disease.  The 
remedy  is  to  destroy  them  and  begin  anew, 
first  disinfecting  the  premises.  Some  of 
the  difficulties  arise  from  draughts  in  the 
poultry-houses,  and  when  only  corn  and 
potatoes  are  given  the  hens  become  en- 
feebled from  a  lack  of  more  nutritious  food. 
Roup  is  an  insidious  disease,  and  may  be 
present  when  least  expected. 

To  prevent  roup  is  something  not  very 
easily  done,  as  the  fowls  are  effected  by  the 
weather.  In.  cold,  dry  seasons  the  roup 
does  not  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  fall, 
when  the  rains  are  frequent,  the  ground 
wet,  and  discomfort  exists  in  the  poultry- 
house.  To  guard  against  the  disease,  the- 
windows  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit 
of  plenty  of  sunlight,  in  order  that  the 
floor  and  walls  may  be  warmed  and  mois- 
ture may  be  evaporated.  While  thepure  air 
may  be  admitted  when  desired,  through  the 
doors  and  windows,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  drafts  of  air  on  the  birds  is 
liable  to  hasteu  an  outbreak  of  the  disease. 
Bykeepingthe  floor  well  dusted  with  fine, 
air-slaked  lime,  the  disease  may  be  checked 
in  the  beginning  and  the  room  made  dry. 

BRAN  AND  MIDDLINGS. 

Bran  and  middlings  are  excellent  food  in. 
winter,  as  they  contain  more  of  certain  sub- 
stances than  do  the  whole  grains.  The 
middlings  are  sticky,  and  when  scalded  are- 
of  the  consistency  of  dough,  a  condition 
which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  hens.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  mixed  ground  grain  should 
be  composed  of  middlings.  An  excellent 
formulv  is  one  pound  middlings,  two 
pounds  brau,  one  pound  ground  oats,  one- 
pound  cornmeal,  and  "one  pound  ground 
meat,  scalded  with  boiling  water  an  hour 
before  using,  and  covering  the  vessel  to 
retain  the  warmth.  There  will  be  just 
about  enough  middlings  to  cause  the  mess 
to  stick  well.  It  should  be  fed  in  the  morn- 
ing, allowing  the  hens  only  half  a  meal, 
and  it  should  be  given  in  troughs.  Whole 
wheat  may  then  be  given  as  the  balance  of 
the  meal,  which  should  be  scattered,  so  as 
to  make  the  hens  scratch  for  the  grains. 
The  object  in  allowing  only  half  a  meal  of 
the  mixed  food  is  to  avoid  overfeeding  of 
the  hens.  About  a  pint  of  the  ground 
grain,  dry,  is  sufficient  for  ten  large  hens, 
with  a  pint  of  wheat  or  corn,  for  one  day, 
but  it  is  best  to  give  half  a  pint  of  the 
ground  grain,  and  half  a  pint  of  wheat  or 
corn,  in  the  morning  and  a  pint  of  wheat  or 
coi  n  at  night. 

WORKING  IN  THE  MANURE  HEAP. 

If  the  hens  can  have  access  to  the  manure 
heap,  we  know  of  nothing  that  will  be  ot 
greater  advantage  to  them.  They  secure- 
many  morsels  of  food  that  would  be  other- 
wise of  no  value,  and  they  take  exercise  in 
scratching.  The  real  secret  of  egg-laying 
in  winter,  as  we  have  stated  frequently,  is 
the  exercise,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
manure  heap  answers  admirably.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked,  also,  that  the  hens  will 
perform  good  service  in  assisting  to  make 
the  manure  finer.  The  best  way  to  prepare 
manure  for  a  garden  is  to  turn  the  hens  on 
the  heap. 
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WHITE  INDIAN  GAME.  ' 

The  illustration  of  "WTiite  Indian  Games 
is  to  call  attention  to  a  breed  which  is 
white  In  color,  and  with  yellow  legs  and 
skin.  Mr  P.  A.  Webster,Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
who  makes  them  a  specialty,  imports  his 
birds  from  England,  and  Mr.  Webster,  in 
describing  tbem,  writes  us  as  follows : 
"They  are  the  best  all-purpose  fowl  in  ex- 
istence. The  most  wonderful  layers, 
equalling — if  not  surpassing— the  Leghorns. 
As  table  fowls  they  are  fully  up  to  Cornish 
Indian  Games.  The  only  fowls  of  this 
variety  ever  sent  to  America  by  the  origi- 
nators in  England  were  sent  to  me,  and  I 
have  succeeded  in  raising  a  grand  lot. 
Nothing  is  handsomer  than  a  flock  of  these 
fowls,  and  none  more  profitable,  whether 
vou  raise  them  for  broilers,  for  the  table, 
or  egg  producers.  This  variety  has  all  of 
these  qualities.  Legs  and  skin  a  deep 
vellow,  and  plumage  snow-white,  and  for 
size  are  fully  up  to  the  colored  variety  of 
Indian  Games.  I  anticipate  the  greatest 
boom  ever  known  for  these  fowls."  Mr. 
Webster  has  both  the  Cornish  Iudian  Game 
and  the  White,  and  he  places  the  latter  far 
ahead.  He  has  just  imported  thirty  fine 
birds  from  England.  He  has  been  interested 
in  the  breed  for  five  years,  but  would  not 
offer  them  until  he  had  given- them  a  full 
test  on  his  farm,  where  he  has  ample 
facilities,  and  also  to  breed  from  his  im- 
ported stock  with  a  view  of  having  his 
birds  fully  acclimated.  That  the  breed  is  a 
valuable  one  for  those  who  desire  delicacy 
of  flesh,  plump  carcasses,  and  good  prices 
for  choice  poultry  we  have  no  doubt,  and 
their  white  plumage  renders  them  more 
easily  dressed  for  market,  as  the  pin 
feathers  do  not  so  readily  show. 


UTILIZING  BULKY  REFUSE. 

A  large  amount  of  valuable  material  may 
be  utilized  if  cooked.  Pea-pods,  string 
beans,  apples,  squashes,  and  many  other 
articles,  if  placed  in  a  pot  and  boiled  until 
done,  will  furnish  a  quantity  of  food  that  is 
really  more  serviceable  than  too  much 
grain.  Ducks  and  geese  may  be  kept  at  but 
little  expense  by  such  mode  of  feeding, 
while  turkeys  and  chfckens  will  appreciate 
the  change  at  once.  Turnips  and  carrots, 
if  cooked  and  feed  to  all  kinds  of  fowls, 
will  furnish  a  cheap  and  nutritious  diet, 
promoting  the  health  and  preventing  too 
much  fat.  In  feeding  such  material  no 
grain  is  necessary  except  at  night,  when 
whole  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  should  be 
given.  One  of  the  most  valuable  foods  is 
cooked  potatoes  and  sour  milk.  If  this  is 
fed,  being  first  thickened  with  ground  oats, 
it  will  cause  the  hens  to  lay  more  eggs  than 
when  an  exclusive  grain  diet  is  given. 
Fowls  should  have  plenty  of  bulky  food  if 
they  are  to  be  made  profitable. 

BEGIN  WITH  INCUBATORS. 

The  best  month  for  beginning  with  incu- 
bators is  November,  so  as  to  have  the  first 
lot  hatched  by  the  latter  part  of  that 
month.  The  chicks  will  then  weigh  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  by  the  first  week  in 
January,  when  the  upward  turn  in  prices 
will  begin.  Just  what  the  prices  may  be 
cannot  be  anticipated,  but  they  depend 
upon  the  quality.  The  chicks  should  be 
sent  to  market  dressed.  The  cold  weather 
will  be  too  severe  for  the  shipment  of  such 
young  stock,  as  some  of  them  may  die  on 
the  route.  There  will  probably,  at  that 
season,  be  a  difference  of  ten  cents  a  pound 
in  favor  of  dressed  chicks,  which  will  more 
than  pay  for  the  cost  of  dressing  them.  As 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  decay  in  winter, 
they  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
the  commission  merchants'  charges  will  be 
lessened. 

The  object  in  hatching  early  is  to  not 
only  have  the  ehic#3  of  a  proper  size  to  be 
sold  as  soon  as  the  demand  begins,  but  also 
to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  growth,  as 
one-pound  chick9  are  usually  in  demand 
when  the  broilers  (or  spriug  chickens)  first 
come  in.  Another  point  is  that  the  work  is 
usually  done  in  winter,  and  will  not  inter- 
fere with  other  operations,  which  in  one 
respect  really  lessens  the  cost,  as  many 
persons  are  often  idle  during  that  time. 
What  is  it  that  causes  the  prices  for  chicks 
to  be  so  high  ?  It  is  the  care  and  work  re- 
quired to  hatch  and  raise  them,  and  so  you 
must  consider  that  this  attention,  which 
the  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  for,  must 
be  bestowed.  It  does  not  cost  oyer  five 
cents  per  pound  of  meat  in  the  shape  of 
broilers,  and  yet  the  prices  often  reach  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  or  ten  times  the  cost,  but 
this  extra  sum  is  what  the  producer  ob- 
tains for  his  labor. 

We  send  this  paper  six  months  on  trial 
for  only  twenty-five  cents. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  POULTRY. 

The  figures  recently  promulgated  as  to 
the  value  (estimated)  of  poultry  raised  and 
eggs  produced  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1892,  caused  universal  attention  to 
be  directed  to  an  industry  that  in  one  year 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  the 
enormous  sum  of  §31S,000,000.  Those  in  the 
business  were  not  prepared  for  this  vast 
amount,  and  the  disinterested  nou-breeder 
was  filled  with  incredulity  and  derided  the 
idea  that  the  "hen  business"  was  repre- 
sented by  any  such  figures.  Then  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  figures,  great  as 
they  are,  are  only  based  on  the  hen  at  fifty 
cents  per  head  and  on  the  market  value  of 
eggs  at  the  year's  average  price.  If  there 
were  added  to  this  the  fancier's  price  for 
his  fowls  and  eggs,  the  sum  would  probably 
be  increased  one  or  two  million  dollars 
more.  The  thoughtful  breeder  began  to 
compare  the  value  of  the  poultry  industry 
with  other  interests,  and  when  it  was  found 
that  the  poultry  industry  equaled  in 
magnitude  any  rural  industry  and  excelled 
many  others,  the  question  arose  if  these 
other  Interests,  many  of  much  less  impor- 
tance commercially  and  agriculturally, 
were  recognized  and  fostered  by  the  govern- 
ment, why  should  not  the  poultry  industry 
have  a  full  recognition  and  become  a  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  govern- 
ment ? 


poultry  Association,  and  enclosing  resolu- 
tions of  this  society, requesting  an  establish- 
ment in  this  department  of  a  divis'o:i  of 
poultry.  I  will  inform  you  in  reply  that 
there  is  in  my  judgment  no  occasion  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  division  of  the 
interest  of  the  poultry  Industry,  inasmuch 
as  the  bureau  of  this  department  known  as 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  charged 
of  the  country,  that  it  is  at  present,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  authorized  to  perform  w hat- 
by  the  law  with  duties  of  such  general 
character  in  relation  to  the  animal  industry 
ever  functions  it  may  be  proper  for  this  de- 
partment to  undertake  with  reference  to 
the  poultry  interests. 

Yours  is  one  of  several  communications  I 
have  received  from  individuals  and  associa- 
tions, representing  the  poultry  industry, 
looking  toward  a  fuller  recognition  of  t he 
poultry  industry  in  the  economy  of  this  de- 
partment. Believing  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  in  this  interest,  is  to  present  such 
facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  it  as  will  re- 
veal to  us  its  actual  importance,  agricul- 
turally and  commercially, I  have,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step,  instructed  the  statistician  of 
this  department  to  take  measures  to  pro- 
cure all  the  information  available  with  re- 
ference to  the  poultry  product  and  con- 
sumption throughout  the  country;  and  I 
bespeak  for  him,  in  carrying  out  these  in- 
structions, the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
such  associations  over  which  you  preside. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Sec'y. 

Now.  what  is  the  farther  duty  of  the 
poultry  breeder  ?  Shall  he  sit  supinely  by 
and  wait  for  t lie  realization  of  his  hopes  ? 
I  say,  No  !  It  is  now  that  the  work  be- 
gins, and  if  we  want  the  government  to 
institute  investigations  as  to  the  progress  of 
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No  doubt  all  over  this  great  land  the 
question  came  to  the  mind  of  the  intelli- 
gent poultry  breeder,  but  it  was  left  for  the 
Los  Angeles  County  (California)  Poultry 
Association  to  "set  the  ball  rolling," 
which  was  done  by  the  passage  of  a  set  of 
resolutions,  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation, calling  the  attention  of  the  Secre" 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  the  importance  of  the 
industry,  setting  forth  its  value  to  the 
country,  and  asking  for  its  recognition  by 
the  government  from  an  economical  and 
financial  standpoint.  Copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions were  forwarded  to  the  poultry  and 
agricultural  papers  and  the  poultry  asso- 
ciations all  over  the  United  States,  and  a 
certified  copy,  accompanied  by  the  proper 
petition, sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  no  spirit  of  jealousy  was  evinced  by 
the  sister  associations,  but,  acting  for  the 
common  good  of  all,  they  have  generally 
indorsed  the  resolutions  and  joined  us  in 
petitioning  the  secretary;  and  the  rural 
and  poultry  journals  have  published  the  re- 
solutions, and  favorably  commented  on 
them,  thereby  bringingto  the  carrying  out 
of  the  project  the  "power  of  the  press." 
That  all  these  efforts  have  not  been  useless, 
the  following  letter  received  from  '  the 
secretary  will  show: 

Department  of  aorici'lture,  i 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  >• 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  17, IS!):?. ) 

C.  T,  raul.  Pres.  Los  Angeles  Co.  Poul- 
try Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cat.  : 

Dear  Sir— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  com- 
munication of  the  3d  instant,  addressed  to 
me  on  behalf  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 


the  poultry  industry  in  the  future  and,  by 
its  experimental  stations,  to  be  established 
all  over  the  country,  indicate  to  us  the  best 
methods  of  mating,  rearing  and  breeding 
fowls,  settle  for  us  the  questions  of  clima- 
tic requirements  of  the  various  breeds;  the 
influences  of  sunshine  and  shade  as  applied 
to  poultry,  and  issue  voluminous  reports 
relative  to  the  industry;  if  we  desire  all 
this,  I  say,  then  we  must  be  up  and  doing. 
Let  me  suggest  that  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  secretary,  as  expressed  in  his 
letter,  "the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  such 
associations"  in  assisting  the  statistician  of 
the  department,  it  would  De  advisable  and 
the  proper  thing  for  all  associations  in  the 
various  States  to  inaugurate  an  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  the  poultry  in  the 
State;  annual  value  of  poultry  raised  in  the 
State ;  annual  value  of  eggs  produced  in  the 
State;  annual  value  of  the  poultry  im- 
ported into  the  State ;  annual  value  of  eggs 
imported  into  the  State;  annual  value  of 
poultry  exported  from  the  State ;  annual 
value  of  eggs  exported  from  the  State ;  an- 
nual consumption  in  the  State  of  eggs  and 
poultry;  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
raising  poultry,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  available 
data  in  reference  to  the  industry,  so  that 
the  statistician  may  be  able  to  prepare  and 
present  a  full  report  as  to  the  poultry  in- 
dustry and  all  matters  in  relation  thereto 
and  in  connection  therewith. 

The  ready  and  prompt  response  of  the 
secretary  would  certainly  indicate  his  will- 
ingness to  grant  the  request  of  the  poultry 
fraternity,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
place  the  industry  where  it  belongs  as  a 


part  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government 

Let  us,  as  poultry  breeders  and  interested 
parties,  do  our  part  faithfully  and  intelli- 
gently. John  C.  Stedman,  • 

Sec'y  Los  Angeles  C.  P.  Association, 

DRAWN  AND  UNDRAWN  POULTRY. 

Is  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion  be- 
tween the  breeders,  dealers  and  consumers 
of  it,  and  is  one.  that  will  result  in  no  barm 
so  lung  as  one  does  not  say  to  the  other 
"  you  shall  not  sell  poultry  undrawn.  "  I 
am  aware  I  hat  consumers  argue  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  waste  there  is  In  purchas- 
ing undrawn  poultry  with  their  heads  and 
feet  on,  but  they  should  remember  that 
they  are  not  paying  so  much  for  it  on  that 
account,  which  equalizes  the  cost.  The 
gain  realized  by  not  drawing  it,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  head  and  feet, is  confined  to  two 
persons.  The  breeder  who  sells  his  stock 
by  weight,  and  the  dealer  who  buys  his 
stock  alive  and  dresses  it  before  shipping. 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  oppose  tho 
sale  of  undrawn  poultry  on  the  plea  that  it 
is  unhealthy,  and  the  contents  of  the  crops 
and  entrails  soon  decay,  and  the  offensive 
odor  arising  from  this  decay  permeates  all 
through  the  flesh  of  the  bird,  thereby  caus- 
ing sickness  among  the  consumers.  Their 
opponents  say,  no,  your  deductions  arc 
wrong,  that  the  offensive  odor  so  often 
complained  of  in  fowls  is  caused  by  their 
being  permitted  to  range  in  the  barn  yard 
and  other  places  where  they  feed  upon  im- 
pure matter,  such  as  the  undigested  parts 
of  grain  that  have  passed  through  animals. 
This  point  can  be  settled  in  a  short  time  by 
confining  the  fowls  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption and  feeding  them  only  on  pure 
food.  I  have  frequently  noticed  this  un- 
pleasant odor  in  fowls  while  eating  them, 
and  in  every  instance  were  they  fresh  killed 
besides  if  one  will  notice,  they  will  find  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  odor  of  the 
fresh  killed  and  one  where  decay  of  the 
bowels  or  entrails  have  begun,  and  I  have 
also  noticed  this  fact  that  the  crops  of  the 
fresh  killed  fowl  may  show  no  signs  of  de- 
cay, yet  the  flesh  is  spoiled  in  certain  parts 
by  this  offensive  smell.  The  principal  ob- 
jection that  I  have  to  undrawn  poultry  is, 
that  it  will  keep  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  item  when  a  large 
quantity  is  demanded  for  a  city,  and  deal- 
ers are  compelled  to  embrace  a  large  space 
of  country  in  order  to  get  a  supply  for  the 
consumers.  I  have  know  instances  where 
both  kinds  have  been  packed  in  a  barrel  for 
days  together,  and  on  opening  it  the  drawn 
■  was  soured  while  the  undrawn  was  in  good 
condition.  But  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  the  heads  and  feet  might  not  be  cut 
off,  for  the  heads  are  always  offensive  after 
a  few  days  confinement  and  spoil  quicker 
than  the  crops,  while  the  legs  are  of  no  use 
for  any  purpose.  It  is  said  that  there  is  an 
exception  to  all  rules,  if  so,  in  the  one  in- 
stance I  would  except  the  head  of  the 
cocks  when  caponized,  and  the  legs  on  an 
old  cock  in  order  to  detect  them  from  the 
young  one,  and  this  would  only  protect  the 
most  ignorant  among  the  consumers,  for 
the  more  experienced,  and  dealers  could 
select  them  without  the  feet. —  Cor. 


GROWING  FOWLS. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  young  fowl  makes 
much  growth  after  October  begins.  It  may 
thicken  in  the  body  and  become  compact, 
but  it  will  never  be  a  very  large  bird ;  hence 
to  those  who  may  be  patiently  waiting  for 
their  late  chicks  to  grow  up  to  be  large 
hens,  we  will  say  that  it  will  be  better  to 
sell  them,  as  they  will  amount  to  but  little 
until  spring.  Pullets  hatched  early  in  the 
season  need  not  necessarily  be  large  to  he 
good  layers,  as  size  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  it  will  be  profitable  to  retain  all  that 
give  promise  of  being  useful,  but  the  late 
chicks,  that  now  are  but  half  grown  and 
show  no  indication  of  matings,  are  not 
worth  keeping. 

PRECAUTIONS  FOR  WINTER. 

The  fall  is  an  excellent  time  to  prevent 
winter  diseases.  Some  poultrymen  prefer 
to  keep  their  hens  in  yards  during  the  win- 
ter, in  order  to  care  for  them  with  advan- 
tage, there  being  but  little  that  the  hens 
can  secure  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground. 
If  the  hens  are  to  go  into  winter  quarters, 
with  the  quarters  in  a  condition  to  Ireed 
disease  the  effect  will  beshown  after  winter 
appears.  As  a  precaution  against  disease 
make  a  whole  tub  full  of  thin  whitewash. 
Add  to  the  whitewash  half  a  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  and  the  same  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. Keep  it  well  stirred, and  sprinkle 
it  well  on  the  floor,  walls,  roof,  in  the  nest 
boxes,  over  the  yards,  and  even  on  the 
fences,  and  repeat  the  process  once  a  month. 


ROOSTING  IN  TREES. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  some  who  are 
ready  to  defend  the  roosting  of  hens  in 
trees,  claiming  that  they  have  fewer  losses 
of  fowls,  less  sickness  and  more  eggs,  Such 
persons  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
sacrifices  they  have  made  in  order  to  reach, 
the  condition  of  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  at  which  stage  only  the  best  re- 
main, and  they  would  greatly  improve  if 
given  some  kind  of  protection.  It  may  bo 
that  there  are  those  who  have  crowded  too 
many  birds  in  a  small,  damp  place,  in  which 
they  could  not  thrive,  and  the  exposure 
outside  was  better,  but  in  either  case  an 
extreme  was  resorted  to,  and  better  care 
would  have  shown  a  great  difference. 
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THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  CHICKS  DYING. 

L.  J.  WINDSOR,  SUMMIT,  R.  I. 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  reply  to  the  article 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  by  Mr.  S.  Judson,  that  I  had  just 
such  an  experience  some  years  ago  as  he 
describes,  excepting  that  I  used  hens  for 
incubating  purposes.  It  was  about  thg 
time  that  I  first  made  up  my  mind  to  go 
into  the  poultry  business  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  make  it  my  main  business 
and  try  to  "  earn  my  bread"  thereby,  and 
had  I  made  a  success  of  it  at  that  time  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  should  have  been  a 
good  many  dollars  better  off  to-day  than  I 
am.  I  had  just  such  luck  as  Mr.  Judson 
describes. 

I  determined  in  the  spring  to  raise  1,000 
chicks  by  the  "  old  hen  method,"  in  order 
to  supply  myself  with  about  000  pullets 
for  layers,  experience  having  taught  me 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  depending 
upon  buying  pullets  for  the  purpose. 
Well,  I  began  to  hatch  the  chicks  and  make 
the  coops  as  needed,  and  everything  was 
arranged  on  what  I  now  know  to  have  been 
a  good  system,  except  one  thing,  but  the 
chicks  began  to  die,  just  as  described. 
They  looked  well  enough  when  hatched, 
but  soon  began  to  die,  and  in  a  few  days 
whole  flocks  would  be  gone,  with  no  ap- 
parent disease,  but  just  quietly  tip  over 
and  go  to  sleep,  "  the  peaceful  sleep  of  the 
just,"  as  Mr.  Judson  describes.  Every 
new  flock  that  came  off  I  would  put  in  a 
different  situation,  thinking  perhaps  that 
would  make  a  difference.  I  tried  open 
meadows,  orchard  shade,  garden,  currant 
bushes  and  door  yard,  but  all  went  the 
same,  and  I  could  see  no  reason  for  the 
trouble,  so  that,  sick  and  disheartened,  but 
not  entirely  discouraged,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  "  go  a  little  slow  "  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  in  the  meantime  to  look  in 
other  directions  for  the  "daily  bread." 
Now  I  knew  there  must  be  some  reason 
for  the  trouble,  and  the  fact  that  I  could 
not  find  out  what  the  reason  was  was  a 
constant  source  of  annoyance  to  me  for 
years  afterwards. 

The  next  year  what  few  chicks  I  had 
grew  all  right,  and  so  they  did  the  next, 
but  not  until  I  could  solve  the  problem  of 
my  previous  failure  did  I  think  it  prudent 
to  venture  into  the  poultry  business  again, 
as  my  sole  occupation.  Now  for  the  cause: 
It  may  be  that  I  was  very  foolish,  and  the 
editor  will  not  see  fit  to  publish  so  long  an 
article,  or  what  they  may  consider  so  trivial 
a  matter,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  whole  trouble  was  in  the  corn  meal 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  their  feed.  1 
bought  and  used  the  store  meal,  city 
ground,  which  all  the  farmers  hereabouts 
use  for  their  cattle  and  horses,  but  which 
was  wholly  unfit  for  young  chicks,  on  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  mouldy  corn 
which  was  ground  in  with  the  good,  as  is 
the  custom  in  most  places  where  meal  is 
ground  for  the  general  market,  some  mills 
having  as  many  as  four  spouts  leading  into 
the  hopper,  only  one  of  which  carries  good 
corn.  The  year  in  which  my  chicks  died 
was  one  when  there  was  an  uncommonly 
large  amount  of  damaged  corn  in  the 
country,  and  the  farmers  about  here  had 
not  become  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  so  much  difference  in  meal.  As  for 
myself  I  had  never  lived  on  a  dairy  farm, 
or  where  much  stock  was  kept.  I  was  young 
and  had  very  little  experience  with  poul- 
try, but  now,  when  I  have  many  small 
chicks  to  feed,  I  always  buy  the  corn  and 
have  it  ground,  even  if  I  have  to  take  it  a 
long  distance  to  mill,  and  if  taken  to  mills 
where  there  are  not  conveniences  for  cool- 
ing properly  it  will  need  to  be  spread  out 
pretty  well  to  cool.  I  am  aware  that  I 
have  written  a  good  deal  to  say  a  little,  and 
Mr.  Judson's  trouble  may  not  be  the  same 
is  mine,  but  if  this  letter  will  save  one  per- 
son from  feeding  musty  or  mouldy  feed  to 
small  chicks,  and  thereby  prevent  him 
from  such  loss  and  worry  as  I  went 
through,  my  object  will  be  accomplished. 


LAYING  PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

H.  L.  WORDEN,  FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  the  addresses  of 
several  persons  to  whom  I  wish  you  would 
send  a  sample  copy  of  Poultry  Keeper. 
They  are  all  interested  in  raising  poultry, 
and  I  believe  they  will  become  subscribers, 
as  I  have  almost  got  them  talked  into  it 
now.  I  must  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
never  had  a  paper  put  in  my  hands  with 
which  I  have  become  so  thoroughly  infat- 
uated as  I  have  with  the  Poultry  Keeper 
1  have  been  a  subscriber  for  about  seven 
months,  and  in  that  time  I  have  gained 
enough  information  to  convince  myself 
(and  probably  only  myself)  that  I  can  run 
an  extensive  chicken  farm.  Previous  to 
taking  your  paper  I  hardly  knew  a  hen 
from  a  rooster,  except  by  crowing,  and  if  I 
was  to  hear  a  hen  crow  (I've  heard  of  it) 
I  believe  I  would  have  tried  to  mate  it  with 
a  dozen  roosters,  and  then  talk  about  a 
"  Monkey  and  a  Parrot  time." 

Next  week  I  am  going  to  start  in.  I  am 
going  to  build  a  coop  eight  by  ten  feet,  with 
a  yard  fourteen  by  twenty,  which  I  believe 
is'large  enough  to  accomodate  one  rooster 
and  one  dozen  hens.  I  mean  one  dozen 
hens  and  one  rooster  (ladies  always  first). 
The  entire  cost  of  the  hennery  will  not 
exceed  $10  for  lumber,  lath,  studding,  etc. 
I  will  build  it  myself,  and  I  believe  it  will 
be  as  warm  in  a  severe  winter  as  any  coop 
in  the  country  (for  the  money).  It  is  to  be 
ten  foot  long,  eight  foot  wide,  eight  foot 
hisrti  in  fronfandsix  foot  high  in  Daek.You 


see  I  can  utilize  fourteen  foot  lumber  all  the 
way  through.  It  will  be  made  of  matched 
lumber,  plane  I  on  both  sides  ($18.00  per 
1000).  The  studding  will  be  two  by  four, 
which  costs  one  cent  per  running'  foot.  On 
the  inside  I  propose  to  paste  layer  after 
layer  of  newspapers  (not  Poultry 
Keepers,  I'll  warrant  you),  until  I  have 
about  six  or  eight  layers.  Then  1  propose 
to  give  it  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  ;  then  I 
will  tack  tarred  paper  all  over,  and  then 
give  it  two  coats  of  whitewash,  I  propose 
to  keep  clear  of  lice,  which  seems  to  be  the 
worst  feature  in  raising  poultry.  I  am 
going  to  feed  for  eggs.  I  will  feed  meat 
and  bone,  some  whole  grain  (not  corn), 
sometimes  oats,  maybe  wheat ;  sometimes  a 
warm  mash  of  chop  feed,  etc.,  in  winter. 
They  will  get  all  the  potato  parings  and 
cabbage  ler.ves,  and  they  will  always  have 
fresh  water.  I  propose  to  keep  the  coop, 
roosts,  etc.,  scrupulously  clean.  If  any  of 
my  chickens  get  the  roup,  gapes,  etc.,  I 
don't  know  now  what  I  will  do,  but  I  will 
consult  the  Poultry  Keeper,  where  I  am 
sure  to  find  out  what  to  do.  so  I  will  be  all 
right.  My  stock  is  to  be  Plymouth  Roc  s, 
Black  Minorcas,  or  Leghorns.  They  will 
all  be  of  one  breed,  however,  at  least  until 
I  get  farther  along  in  the  business.  I  have 
lots  of  egg  faith  in  the  Leghorn,  but  she  is 
too  handy  with  her  winge.  1  am  much 
pleased  with  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied  if  I  have  to  have  them, 
for  they  are  a  good ''general  purpose  fowl." 
I  am  also  stuck  on  the  Black  Minorcas.  I 
believe  they  are  good  layers.  This  is  my 
choice.  I  hope  I  am  right;  if  I  am  not,  I 
will  find  it  out  sooner  or  later.  I  am 
awfully  green  in  the  business,  but  I  have 
become  infatuated  with  it,  and  propose  to 
begin  slow  and  give  it  a  fair  trial.  If  I 
succeed  you  may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  promoter  of  that  success,  and  if  I 
fail  I  can  blame  no  one  but  myself.  Suc- 
cess to  Poultry  Keeper 


THE  BRONZE  TURKEY. 

MRS  .  A.  E.  S . ,  COYNER'S  SPRINGS,  VA. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  only  a  few  months,  and  like  it 
very  much.  Have  taken  pleasure  in  caring, 
for  poultry  ever  since  I  was  large  enough, 
and  do  not  need  anything  to  increase  my 
interest  in  that  line,  but  I  am  pleased  to 
see,  since  reading  your  valuable  little 
journal,  that  my  husband,  who,  with  many 
other  farmers,  has  always  pronounced 
poultry  a  nuisance,  if  not  a  care  to  the 
farm,  is  becoming  more  lenient  to  "Biddy," 
if  not  interested. 

I  acknowledge  my  thanks  for  your  timely 
remedy  for  exterminating  lice  on  turkeys. 
I  believe  it  saved  most  of  my  flock,  of 
which  I  think  I  am  justly  proud. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  with  Mr.  R.  W. 
Davidson  in  singing  the  praises  of  the 
Bronze  turkey.  I  have  a  hen  of  that  breed, 
which  I  believe  (all  told),  will  more  than 
compete  with  any  of  his  in  the  production 
of  eggs.  Have  for  some  years  been  raising 
the  common  grey  breed ;  never  had  one  to 
lay  over.seventeen  eggs  in  a  season,  if  al- 
lowed to  set.  Last  year  I  purchased 
a  pair  of'  thorough-bred  Bronze,  for 
which  I  paid  three  times  as  much  as  I 
received  for  mine.  The  hen  began  some 
time  in  April  to  lay,  and  layed  an  egg  every 
day  for  twenty-eight  days ;  she  then  set, 
hatched,  and  is  still  caring,  for  her  brood. 
"When  they  were  about  three  or  four  weeks 
old  she  commenced  laying  again.  This 
time  we  gathered  from  her  thirty-eight 
eggs,  making  a  total  of  sixty-six  eggs 
gathered,  but  in  foraging  for  her  young 
several  times  she  was  absent  from  noine, 
and  from  her  nest,  from  one  to  five  days  at 
a  time,  and  as  she  never  failed  to  lay  every 
day  when  at  home,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  she  layed  when  away  from  home, 
and  I  believe  it  quite  safe  to  say  she  has 
not  layed  less  than  seventy-five  eggs  this 
season.  I  would  advise  all  who  contem- 
plate raising  turkeys  next  season,  and  have 
scrub  stock,  to  get  rid  of  them  and  pro- 
cure a  pair  of  the  Bronze  turkey  breed. 
Just  try  them  and  see  if  they  do  not  give 
satisfaction. 


INSECT  POWDER  ON  CHICKS. 

C.  A.    SPARKS,    TOPEKA,  KAN. 

I  have  just  been  reading  Mr.  O.  P. 
Phillips  on  fat  hens,  and  Miller  Purvis  on 
fat  sitters,  which  Mr.  Purvis  speaks  of  a 
friend  of  his  telling  him  of  killing  a  lot  of 
chicks  in  the  shell  by  put  ting  insect  powder 
on  the  hen  to  kill  the  lice.  I  had  some  ex- 
perience in  this  line  this  season,  which  was 
to  the  reverse.  My  chicks  w<  re  free  from 
lice  on  the  heads  of  those  that  came  from 
under  the  hens  that  had  been  powdered, 
and  from  those  that  had  not  been  powered 
came  chicks  with  lice  on  their  heads.  I 
could  not  see  that  it  made  any  difference  as 
to  the  number  of  chicks  hatched  from  each 
setting  of  eggs.  It  might  make  a  difference 
if  the  hens  were  allowed  to  run  in  the  wet 
weeds  and  grass.  My  hens  were  in  a  dry 
yard,  and  could  not  get  wet  from  the  dew 
off  of  the  weeds  and  grass.  I  would  like 
Mr.  Purvis  to  give  the  facts  iu  the  case 
mentioned.  I  have  had  quite  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  the  poultry  business,  and 
have  been  breeding  fine  poultry  for  seven 
years.  I  have  been  taking  the  Poultry 
Keeper  about  six  mouths  and  like  it  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  any  of  the  other 
papers  that  I  take.  For  the  price  it  cannot 
be  excelled. 


HATCHES  THEM  RIGHT  ALONG. 

D.  A.  FOLK,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 

As  the  editor  was  so  kind  as  to  publish 
my  short  experience  in  the  chicken  business 
I  will  venture  again.  I  am  still  learning 
every  day.  I  am  enjoying  a  quiet  ride  on 
the  stream  of  success.  Many  dark  clouds 
have  rolled  away  and  let  in  the  sun-light  on 
my  enterprise.  If  you  could  only  see  my 
poultry  yards  now  you  would  be  pleased. 
A  healthier  lot  of  chickens  never  walked. 
Erect  carriage,  scarlet  combs,  and  lively  as 
crickets.  I  have  learned  what  to  feed  in 
order  to  prevent  cholera,  lice,  gapes,  etc. 
My  hatchers  work  so  very  nicely  that  every 
fertile  egg  will  hatch.  I  am  now  busy 
building  a  fifty  foot  laying  house;  when 
completed  it  will  have  cost  me  §1C0.  I 
shall  divide  it  so  as  to  make  five  pens.  I 
am  selling  my  chicks  as  fast  as  I  can  hatch, 
at  five  cents  apiece.  I  have  filled  both 
machines,  this  25th  of  August,  so  as  to 
have  a  fry  this  fall  and  winter.  I  must 
buy  another  hatcher  just  to  accommodate 
my  neighbors,  as  I  am  overrun  with  eggs 
for  hatching.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have 
thrown  their  hatchers  aside  (poor  machines 
had  no  brains),  and  expect  me  to  hatch  for 
them  (I'm  getting  there.)  Get  away 
trouble;  everything  looks  bright  today, 
but  to-morrow  may  bring  a  weasel.  AVith 
all  my  trouble  the  pesky  rat  put  in  for  his 
share.  By  using  shot  and  steel  traps  I 
made  short  work  of  them.  Next  followed 
the  weasel.  I  killed  two  by  shooting  a 
chick  also.  I  had  to  build  a  room  to  teach 
my  chickens  to  roost,  as  I  have  no  old 
stock.  Now  when  bed-time  comes,  they 
march  in  by  the  hundred  and  take  their 
places  like  school  boys.  How  dignified  a 
Brown  Leghorn  rooster  looks  sitting  by  the 
side  of  a  Light  Brahma  hen.  I  will  soon 
grade  and  put  them  in  winter  quarters.  I 
expect  to  commence  running  machines  on 
full  time  December  next.  Poultry 
Keeper,  we  shall  stay  by  you. 

FEEDING  THREE  TIMES  A  DAY. 

JAMES  N.  FITCH,  YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

You  printed  a  letter  of  mine  in  a  recent 
number,  and  added  also:  "Never  feed  at 
noon."  I  have  fed  at  boon  ever  since  I  can 
remember  having  hens  (of  any  descrip- 
tion), and  I  always  get  just  about  twice  as 
many  eggs,  on  the  average,  as  my  neigh- 
bors, and  they  always  ask  me  why.  Last 
winter  we  only  kept  twenty  hens  ;  a  next 
door  neighbor  kept  forty.  He  had  no  eggs 
all  winter,  and  1  had  au  average  of  eight  or 
ten  a  day.  He  fed  corn  morning,  and  night, 
and  I  fed  wheat  in  the  morning,  hot  scraps 
at  noon,  and  corn  or  hot  scraps  at  night.  In 
winter  I  keep  warm  water  in  the  troughs 
continually.  Last  week  I  got  a  roll  of  tar 
paper  and  papered  my  hen  houses  (two), 
inside  and  out,  and  on  the  roof  I  put  a  good 
heavy  coat  of  tar,  and  will  put  on  another 
about  the  first  of  January.  Putting  the 
<paper  inside'  will  kill  or  drive  out  all  lice, 
as  they  cannot  stand  the  smell  of  the  tar. 
I  have  turned  all  my  large  breeds  over  to 
the  rest  of  the  family  for  iheir  own  special 
use,  and  have  retained  a  pen  (nine  birds) 
of  tine  Buff  Cochin,  or  Pekiu  Bantams, 
from  which  I  expect  to  raise  some  fine 
birds.  I  got  them  from  a  breeder  in  New 
Jersey,  and  did  him  a  great  injustice  at  the 
time  as  I  doubted  the  purity  of  the  birds. 
But  they  have  grown  to  be  beautiful  speci- 
mens as  he  said  they  would.  I  think  the 
Buff  breeds  are  the  handsomest  there  are. 
The  family  will  only  keep  twenty-five 
Leghorns  and  Houdans  for  use  during  the 
winter.  If  I  should  stop  feeding  hot  feed 
at  noon  I  do  not  think  the  hens  would  lay 
half  as  well.  I  think  I  would  have  gotten 
more  eggs  last  winter,  only  half  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  hens  being  Houdans,  and  I  have 
not  done  much  in  making  them  winter  lay- 
ers, although  some  will  lay.  I  think  I  will 
make  a  trial  of  feeding  twice  a  day  just  to 
see  if  the  birds  will  lay  as  well,  and  will  let 
you  know  the  outcome  in  my  next. 

BEATS  THE  HENS. 

TIMOTHY  CROWLEY,  FOTOKET,  CONN. 

"When  I  asked  your  counsel  about  making 
an  incubator  last  spring,  I  promised  to  let 
you  know  the  result.  First,  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  good  advice  in  the  matter, 
and  also  thank  you  for  the  plans,  which 
you  sent  me.  I  made  a  hot  water  incuba- 
tor from  your  plans,  a  complete  POULTRY 
Keeper  incubator,  without  varying  it  a 
single  particle,  and  1  think  it  is  just  the 
thing  to  aid  a  man  in  successfully  hatching 
a  number  of  chickens.  I  had  never  seen  an 
incubator  in  my  life  before,  as  they  are 
very  scarce  around  here.  I  got  the  idea 
from  reading  back  numbers  of  the  POUL- 
trv  Keeper,  particularly  the  July,  lsS7, 
number  and  thought  I  would  try  now  for 
results. 

On  Anril  6th  I  started  with  100  eggs,  and 
on  the  23d  and  24th  days  we  had  forty-five 
not  very  promising  chickens,  a  poor  recom- 
mend to  artificial  incubation,  but  it  was 
due  to  an  incorrect  thermometer,  being 
about  four  degrees  too  high.  I  got  another 
and  tested  it  under  a  Witching  hen's  wing, 
found  it  about  right,  so  we  started  again 
on  the  7 th  of  May,  with  100  eggs.  Result, 
eighty  chickens  on  the  twentieth  day,  one 
being  weak ;  it  died  about  one  hour  after 
putting  it  in  the  brooder,  leaving  me 
seventy-nine  as  strong  and  hardy  as  any 
chickens  we  ever  raised.  At  the  present 
writing  tin  y  are  about  two  months  old  and 
still  prospering. 


The  third  hatch  we  started  on  the  24th  oi 
J une,  100  eggs,  and  on  the  twentieth  day 
we  were  visited  by  eighty-four  chickens, 
four  sprawlers  and  two  weak  ones.  The 
weak  ones  died,  and  I  also  disposed  of  the 
sprawlers,  which  le;>ves  me  seventy-eight 
little  downy  balls  tha.  are  not  atall  tired  of 
living.  They  are  now  about  two  weeks 
old. 

I  did  not  test  the  eggs  during  any  of  the 
above  hatches.  After  each  I  made  an  ex- 
amination. In  the  first  I  found  only  three 
fertile  eggs,  all  the  rest  had  chickens  in 
some  stage  cf  formation.  The  second  had 
seven  infertile,  and  the  third  twelve.  My 
wife  says  thau  the  old  hen's  duty  is  to  lay 
eggs  on  this  farm  in  the  future,  and  I 
second  the  motion.  I  think  I  have  done 
well,  and  I  atrribute  my  success  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  you. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  POULTRY  RAISERS. 

HARON  J.  FELTHOUSE,  MONGO,  IND. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Poultry 
Keeper  for  nearly  two  years,  and  as  I 
have  never  written  anything  for  the  paper 
I  will  try  to  say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of 
the  poultry  raiser. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  occu- 
pations in  life.  What  is  more  pleasant 
than  to  make  a  visit  to  some  grand  poultry 
farm,  where  all  varieties  are  bred  iu  their 
purity  ?  The  man  engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation is  generally  happy,  looking  after  his 
fowls,  seeing  that  each  breed  is  kept  to  it- 
self, and  that  the  little  ones  are  not  run 
over  by  the  larger  ones.  He  passes  his 
flock  of  Light  Braumas  with  admiration. 
He  loves  their  peaceable  disposition  and 
large  size.  He  keeps  the  White  Crested 
Black  Polish  for  their  beauty,  the  Games 
for  their  majestic  appearance,  and  the  Ham- 
burg's and  Leghorns  for  their  activity  and 
egg  production.  How  amusing  it  is  to 
watch  a  happy  family  of  young  chickens 
"  gathering  home  in  the  evening  around  the 
family  hearth,"  and  seem  to  talk  over  the 
day's  labor,  how  some  may  say  they  caught 
a  bug,  a  cricket,  a  grasshopper,  or  saw  a 
snake,  or  smelled  a  skunk. 

The  man  who  has  all  pure  bred  fowls 
generally  calls  his  wife  by  loving  names, 
and  his  children  are  happy  too.  But  is  it 
any  wonder  there  are  so  many  cross  men 
and  women,  when  we  see  so  many  dung- 
hill fowls  around  their  places  '!  The  man 
who  keeps  this  class  of  fowis  does  not  call 
his  wife  by  tender  names,  and  he  receives 
no  profit  "from  them.  If  they  lay  at  all 
they  lay  in  the  woodpile,  in  the  barn,  or  on 
the  straw  stack.  If  he  only  raises  a  few 
chickens  he  condemns  the  business  and 
says  it  don't  pay.  If  a  chicken  happens  to 
get  into  the  garden,  where  a  pick  may  be 
off.he  runs  and  yells  and  throws  stones 
and  clubs  at  the  poor  fowlj  and  if  he 
happens  to  kill  her  in  his  passion  he  turns 
cannibal  and  eats  her.  His  wife  takes  the 
eggs  to  town  and  sells  them,  and  with  the 
money  buys  him  a  nice  hat  or  gloves,  or 
something  he  may  be  in  need  of — and  he 
clubs  the  hens  for  hunting  their  living  in 
his  garden. 

A  man  who  does  not  like  fowls,  and  take 
care  of  them,  is  not  safe  for  a  young  lady 
to  wed.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  cheer  up 
our  poultry  raisers,  and  do  not  always  look 
on  the  dark  side  of  life's  pathway.  Give 
your  boy  a  chance  to  care  for  fowls  :  teach 
him  to  love  and  care  for  them — ana  when 
he  grows  up  he  will  call  you  blessed. 
There  is  always  room  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder;  let  us  all  try  and  improve  our  flocks, 
read  the  good  Poultry  Keeper,  and  give 
our  editor  encouragement. 

PAID  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

D.  A.  HORN,  HILDRETH,  ILL. 

I  received  my  September  number  of  your 
invaluable  paper  last  evening,  and,  as 
usual,  found  it  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. I  will  give  my  experience  iu  poul- 
try. 1 

Last  January  I  purchased  fifteen  Light 
Brahma  hens  (one-half  breed),  and  six 
Plymouth  Rocks  (half  breed).  I  also 
purchased  a  trio  of  Silver  Wyaudottes  and 
a  trio  of  Indian  Games.  I  paid  §7.00  for 
the  Wyandottes  and  §lo.  00  for  the  Games, 
making  §20;  and  §7.00  for  Plymouth  Rocks, 
making  a  total  of  §27  outlay,  with  §4.00 
express  charges  added,  making  §31  in  all. 
From  the  Wyandottes  I  have  raised  eighty- 
seven  fine  chickens,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  chick.  1  have  raised  forty-five 
Indian  Games,  with  the  loss  of  five  chicks 
from  the  large  head  lice.  Have  raised  120 
half  breed  Indian  Games  and  Light 
Brahmas,  with  a  loss  of  eight  from  lice.  I 
had  200  chicks  as  large  as  quail  before  I  lost 
a  single  chick.  After  the  weather  got  very 
warm  I  became  careless,  and  let  some  of. 
them  get  lousv.  Have  sold  §25  worth  of 
rav  Wvandottes  and  Indian  Games,  which 
is  "§2.(;6  more  than  my  outlay.  Have  only 
sold  ten  Indian  Games  and  fifteen  Wyan- 
dottes, which  leaves  me  seventy-two 
"Wyandottes,  thirty-live  Indian  Game.-,  and 
120  half  breeds."  We  have  sold  eggs 
amounting  to  a  little  more  than  the  price 
of  the  feed  they  have  eaten.  I  feed  my 
little  chicks  boiled  eggs  and  crackers,  alter- 
nately with  rolled  oats  until  ten  days  old, 
then  I  feed  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  with 
equal  parts  of  ground  wheat,  scalded  with 
sweet  milk,  until  they  are  old  enough  to  eat 
wheat,  oats  and  corn.  I  also,  occasionally, 
since  the  grass  has  become  dead  (in  conse- 
quence of  dry  weather),  feed  them  a  few 
cabbages.  I  "have  raised  a  half  acre  of  sur 
flowers,  and  feed  them  a  few  at  a  tinii 
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twice  a  week.  I  live  in  a  small  Tillage, 
have  but  two  lots,  hence  I  think  as  it  is  the 
first  experience  I  have  had  with  chickens 
I  have  done  pretty  well,  but  "  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  as  I 
attribute  all  my  success  to  the  POULTRY 
Keeper,  for  I  have  learned  all  I  know 
about  chickens  from  it.  While  I  have 
several  good  ideas  from  contributions  to  the 
journal  I  must  confess  that  I  got  the  most 
of  mv  ideas  from  the  editor,  who,  by  the 
way,  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  common 
sense,  practical  editors  I  ever  read  after. 
I  have  noticed  in  every  case  where  parties 
have  taken  issue  with  him  they  have,  in 
my  judgment,  gotten  the  worst  of  it. 

Please  let  me  add  that  I  keep  ground 
bone  and  ovster  shells  before  my  elyckens 
all  the  time,  and  feed  meal  to  the  little 
chickens. 

■   AN  OHIO  MAN'S  EXPERIENCE. 

SAMUEL  WALTON,  BARNESVILLE,  OHIO. 

I  feed  mv  hens  dry  bran  in  the  morning, 
wheat  at  night  (an'd  occasionally  ground 
bone),  and  under  that  treatmeut  White 
Leghorns  have  become  broody.  I  fed  them 
heavier  until  late  in  spring.  I  have  one 
hen  that  has  been  sitting  for  two  weeks. 
The  chicks  from  four  hens,  with  Plymouth 
Rock  cock,  are  pure  white;  and  grow  faster 
than  any  other.  1  had  poor  success  with  i 
mv  last  hatch  in  the  incubator.  I  got 
about  forty-five  tit  to  put  in  the  brooder 
out  of  140  "eggs,  the  most  of  which  appeared 
fertile,  but  died  at  different  stages,  mostly 
when  nearly  full  grown.  1  put  them  in  a 
Harper  brooder  with  a  run,  in  a  wash 
house,  and  I  thought  I  never  saw  chicks 
grow  faster  or  seem  more  lively  for  a  week 
and  a  half  than  they.  Then  the  weather 
beins  very  hot,  they  began  to  seem  droopy 
all  at  ouce.  I  put  them  -in  a  brooder 
(Bishop)  out  doors,  but  they  died  gradu- 
ally, and  frequently  were  trampled  to 
death.  Put  I  hare  twenty-five  left  that 
seem  lively,  and  likely  to  do  well.  I  want 
to  know  if  chicks  can  be  raised  to  be 
healthy  in  a  building,  if  properly  fed,  or 
must  they  get  to  the  ground  to  be  healthy  ? 
I  neglected  to  feed  them  green  food.  I 
could  deteeUno  lice;  the  brooder  was  new 
this  spring  and  no  chance  to  get  lice  started 
in  it,  as  it  was  separate  from  other  chickens. 
I  have  had  no  bowel  complaint  with  any 
this  summer  as  I  could  see,  I  set  two  hens 
with  thirteen  eggs  each,  and  hatched  nine- 
teen. I  have  three  setting  now.  I  want 
to  do  better  with  my  incubator  if  possible, 
another  season.  Having  only  forty-eight 
feet  of  southern  exposure,  I  have  not  room 
to  build  scratching  sheds.  How  will  it  do 
to  lift  the  glass  windows  on  pleasant  after- 
noons and  keep  six  inches  of  straw  on  the 
floors  of  my  chicken  houses,making  scratch- 
ing sheds  of  them.  I  have  12x8  feet  at  either 
end  of  my  present  row  of  hen-houses,  and 
I  want  to  put  up  additional  buildings  in 
those  spaces.  Would  thou  advise  two- 
story  building  with  scratching  shed  in 
basement,  and  roosting  room  above,  or  one 
story  like  my  others  ? 

The  hens  should  be  on  the  ground  during 
the  day,  but  an  upper  story  may  be  used 
for  roosting.  Chicks  can  be  raised  in  an 
upper  story  if  it  is  kept  covered  with 
earth  and  cut  straw  provided  for  scratch- 
ing. The  windows  may  be  raised  on  warm 
days,  but  something  depends  on  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind. — Ed. 


GOOD  HATCHES  BUT  HARD  TO  RAISE. 

F.  W.  T.,  AQUASCO,  MD. 

Please  excuse  a  novice  for  airing  his  ex- 
perience in  the  attack  of  "  hen  fever  "  he  is 
undergoing. 

I  have  had  symptoms  of  the  complaint 
for  years,  but  these  rapidly  developed  last 
winter  until  they  reached  the  "  incubator 
stage,"  aud  then  I  prescribed  for  myself  au 
application  to  you  for  plans  of  a  home-made 
machine  as  a  remedy.  These  plansiduly 
arrived,  and  I  set  to  work  and  made  a  ma- 
chine by  them  to  accommodate  about  104 
eggs.  This  checked  thestartlingsymptoms, 
to  some  extent,  until  the  19th  day  of  the 
trial  batch,  when  symptoms  became  ex- 
tremely violent,  caused  by  the  sight  of  a 
"  pipped  "  shell  in  the  drawer.  However, 
I  didn't  quite  lose  my  head,  for  a  wonder, 
for  just  at  that  time  I  took  a  strong  dose  of 
vour  advise,  in  a  little  book  called  "  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders,"  "  not  to  have  a 
spasm  "  when  the  first  chick  made  his  ap- 
pearance. My  wife,  or  friends,  or  neigh- 
bors, had  long  given  me  up  as  a  case  past 
all  hone  of  recovery. but  when  they  saw  the 
little  downy  fellows  coma  out  of  the  drawer, 
and  in  due  course  begin  to  eat  and  drink, 
like  any  orthodox  chicks,  they  began  to 
think  there  was  "  method  in  my  madness." 

The  percentage  of  the  hatch  was  not  very 
high  (about  twenty  per -cent),  but  it  proved 
that  a  chick  could  actually  be  brouirht  into 
this  "  vale  of  tears  "  without  the  old  hen. 
Weil,  I  prescribed,  as  another  palliative,  a 
full  '■  setting,"  this  time,  with  the  result  of 
about  sixty-five  per  cent,  hatch,  which  in- 
creased the  symptoms  of  the  complaint  to 
such  an  alarming  degree  t.iat  a  '•  real,  sci- 
entific incubator  "  was  my  next  prescrip- 
tion. Pocket  being  so  shallow  I  could  not 
get  that  remedy  at  once,  but  by  hook  and 
crook  I  scraped  the  necessary  ingredients 
together  and  eventually  obtained  the  pre- 
scribed remedy,  which  allayed  these  terrible 
symptoms  somewhat. 

In  the  first  stage  of  complaint  I  had 


made  a  brooder  after  my  own  ideas,  and  it 
works  well.  I  still  have  the  "  fever " 
badly,  and  expect  I  shall  have  to  prescribe 
anothsr  incubator  before  all  danger  is 
passed.  And  now,  leaving  the  "  fever  " 
theory,  let  me  come  down  to  actual  facts, 
and  give  my  little  experience  on  the  matter 
of  ventilation  in  the  machine  I  made  my- 
self. I  made  two  ventilators  under  the  egg 
drawer  with  tin  pipes,  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  covered  with  perforated  caps.  The 
first  and  second  hatches  were  made  in  cold 
weather,  with  tight  caps  on  ventilators  ; 
the  sixty-five  per  cent  hatch  was  run  pretty 
evenly,  only  twice  getting  to  extremes  for 
a  short  time.  Weather  much  warmer  for 
hatch  No.  3,  but  did  not  alter  ventilators; 
result  twenty-two  percent.  Hatch  No.  4, 
weather  hot  at  times,  so  put  on  perforated 
caps  with  result  of  eighteen  per  cent.  In 
each  case  the  eggs  started  all  right  for  the 
first  week,  but  just  smothered  out,  I 
thonight,  so  for  the  fifth  hatch  I  opened  I  In; 
ventilators  altogether,  and  the  average  for 
that  and  two  succeeding  hatches  was  from 
sixty-two  to  sixty-eight  per  cent.  There 
were  moisture  pans  among  the  egg  for  the 
last  week  in  each  case.  Conclusion  arrived 
at  is,  that  good  ventilation  is  absolutely 
necessary  aud  I  am  going  to  keep  to  that 
conclusion. 

No»w  as  to  my  experience  with  "  real, 
scientific  machine,"  got  from  one  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper's  advertisers  (whom  I 
found  a  square  and  obliging  man),  together 
with  two  of  his  brooders,  which  are  No.  1. 
II  has  a  slanting  ventilator  tube' under  each 
tray,  close  under  tank,  likewise  permanent, 
which,!  take  it,  allows  the  heated  (at  hatch- 
ing lime)  and  vitiated  air  to  escape,  thus 
causing  good  circulation.  Anyhow,  with 
the  seventy  per  cent,  and  over  hatches  I 
have  had  with  it,  the  chicks  are  nice,  clean 
and  strong. 

It  has  moisture  pans  under  the  trays. 
The  maker's  directions  are:  "  Fill  pans  at 
commencement  of  hatch  and  see  that  they 
do  not  dry  out  during  the  time,"  and  I  fol- 
lowed these  directions  blindly  with  above 
results,  and  at  present  I  shall  not  alter  the 
method.  Of  course  I  had  a  good  many  dead 
in  the  shells,  but  I  accept  that  as  one  of  the 
contingencies,  aud  go  along  until  I  see  some 
way  of  arriving  at  those  "  ninety-five  per 
cent,  and  one  hundred  per  cent,  hatches  " 
plainly  demonstrated.  My  opinion  is  that 
moisture  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  "dead 
in  shell  "  as  ventilation  lias,  but,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  do  not  consider  myself  an  authority. 

But  now,  Mr.  Editor,  about  those  self- 
same chicks  at  various  ages:  For  about  two 
weeks  they  do  nicely,  then  a  few  drop  off — 
the  weaker  ones — go  on  again  for  about  a 
month,  and  then  they  begin  to  go  in  earnest. 
Their  heads  begin  to  shrink  up,  leaving  the 
bills  very  'similar  to  crows;  the  wings 
droop;  they  refuse  to  eat;  drink  all  the 
time  and  die,  looking  about  as  pitiable 
objects  as  were  ever  seen.  "  Lice,"  you 
say,  upon  reading  this,  but  we  fight  lice  from 
che  start,  and  although  we  occasionally  find 
the  large  gray  wretches  on  the  heads  of  hen- 
hatched  chicks,  we  do.  not  find  them  on  the 
incubator  chicks.  As  to  food,  we  give  them 
a  complete  bone  aud  meat  food,  in  appro- 
priate portion  three  times  a  week;  meal 
and  bran,  or  middlings ;  scorched  wheat, 
onions  chopped  and  milk  to  drink,  besides 
fresh  water  three  times  a  day.  At  a  month 
old  we  give  them  their  liberty,  and  they 
just  live  in  my  large  garden  and  a  clover 
lot  adjoining.  Well,  the  survivers  at  six 
weeks  go  along  nicely  for  about  six  weeks 
longer,  and  then  they  go  off  again  with  ex- 
actly the  same  symptoms.  White  heads, 
awful  beaks,  drooping  around,  drinking  all 
the  time  and  die.  I  have  opened  many,  and 
the  heart  is  in  each  case  shrivelled  up  and 
coated  with  a  nasty  sticky  substance,  and 
has  the  tin  quite  white ;  liver  is  very  dark. 
Pullets  are  worse  than  roosters,  and  I  have 
lo«t  nearly  all  I  turned  out  for  winter 
layers.  Have  white-washed  houses  with 
carbolic  acid  and  kerosene  oil  in  the  wash  ; 
painted  roosts  with  oil  and  carbolic  acid ; 
scattered  acid  about  on  the  floor;  kept 
latter  fairly  clean,  and  yet  my  neighbors, 
who  use  no  acid,  feed  nothing  but  meal  and 
corn,  don't  trouble  about  lice,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  clean  their  houses  more  than  twice 
through  the  summer,  and  raise  nearly  every 
chick  to  market  or  eating  size,  while  I  have 
lost  fully  forty  per  cent,  of  my  chicks, 
naturally  or  artificially  hatched.  Can  you 
or  any  of  the  breeders  of  Poultry  Keeper 
give  me  advise  as  to  a  remedy  for  the 
trouble  ?  Have  not  lost  a  dozen  with  gapes 
during  the  season,  but  over  3U0  from  above 
trouble. 

I  hope  the  editor  will  excuse  this  (perhaps 
wearing) epistle,  but  the  Poultry  Keeper 
seems  to  welcome  all  visitors,  and  so  I 
hope  you  will  be  able  to  help  me  among 
others.  My  opinion  is,  that  a  more  live  and 
practical  paper  in  this  line  does  not  exist 
on  earth,  for  its  appearance  each  month  is 
to  me  like  a  visit  to  a  club  meeting,  where  I 
can  do  better  than  sit  and  listen  aud  forget 
two-thirds  of  hard  facts,  for  I  can  ask  a 
question  a  dozen  times,  if  I  wish,  in  my  own 
mind,  and  read  the  answer  over  and  over 
until  I  know  it  and  understand  clearly. 

[Giving  the  chicks  their  liberty  at  a  month 
old  is  too  soon.  The  hen  docs  not  wean  her 
chicks  so  early. — Ed.] 

GIVES  ALL  TH£  DETAILS. 

C.  C.  HARTMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

I  attended  the  Poultry  Show  in  this  city 
last  February,  1893.  It  was  interesting;  I 
attended  it  again,  trying  to  buy  some 
Plymouth  Rocks,  but  could  not  biiv  satis- 


factorily, and  went  home  disappointed  . 
Attended  the  next  evening,  still  not  satis- 
factory to  buy,  so  did  not  buy  at  the  show. 
I  picked  up  a  sample  Poultry  Keeper  at 
the  door  as  I  was  departing;  took  it  along, 
looked  over  it  carefully,  looked  up  the  ads., 
wrote  to  several  Plymouth  Rock  breeders, 
received  catalogues  and  prices,  and  finally 
decided  to  buy  from  a  well-known  breeder, 
a  trio.  I  received  them  O.  K.  After  hav- 
ing them  for  a  few  days  1  wrote  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  a  sample  paper, 
which  I  received  in  good  time,  looked  it 
over  carefully,  and  thought  it  worth  your 
subscription  price,  so  sent  in  my  subscrip- 
tion for  the  following  year,  and  think  it 
worth  renewing  for  years.  I  received  three 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  of  another  breeder. 
With  this  cockerel,  pullet,  and  four  hens, 
we  started. 

Nowhere  is  where  the  Poultry  Keeper 
came  in  the  game.  I  read  very  carefully 
how  to  feed  for  eggs,  and  follow  instruc- 
tions as  near  as  possible.  In  a  few  days  I 
was  surprised  to  see  the  eggs  coming  so 
soon  af  er  the  bir  Is  had  been  shipped  so 
long  a  distance,  and  in  a  few  days  i  had  a 
sitting  of  eggs,  and  twenty-one  days  after 
setting  -we  had  twelve  as  iiice  little  chicks 
as  could  be  seen.  At  this  time  all  the  hens 
and  pullets  were  laying,  so  I  set  them  just 
as  fast  as  I  could  get  the  hens,  which 
seemed  to  be  slow  as  the  eggs  were  coining 
so  fast.  I  kept  reading  and  studying  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  made  a  box  just 
largevnoug'i  one  way  to  stand  the  eggs  on, 
and  had  the  pasteboard  partition  made  out 
of  an  egg  crate,  which  I  titted  in  this  box  so 
I  could  turn  the  box  over  with  the  eggs  in 
it.  I  turned  the  eggs  simply  by  turning  the 
box ;  turned  them  every  "day  until  they 
were  set  under  a  hen. 

Now,  as  I  live  in  the  city  limits,  I  had  to 
put  up  a  yard  run  for  the  chicks,  which 
was  made  of  2  4  posts,  six  feet  high  and  six 
feet  apart,  with  a  twelve  ifich  board  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  six-inch  board  af,  the  top. 
On  this  wc  nailed  the  wire  netting,  five  feet 
wide,  so  it  made  a  pen  just  six  feet  high. 
The  wire  was  put  on  the  south,  aud  on  the 
east  end  of  the  yard  and  north  side  and 
west  end  were  made  with  a  tight  board 
fence,  six  feet  high.  The  yard  was  twelve 
by  sixty  feet,  and  was  built  over  a  grass 
plot,  which  made  a  very  nice  yard  for  them. 
In  this  I  placed  my  broods  and  small  brood 
hens,  kept  the  hen  in  the  pen,  and  let  the 
chicks  have  full  sway  to  the  yard  in  which 
they  were  doing  very  nicely  by  being  fed 
according  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  put 
all  my  broods  in  this  yard  until  the  large 
ones  began  picking  the  small  ones,  and  then 
put  in  partitions  to  separate  them,  making 
each  yard  twelve  by  twenty  feet. 

About  July  first  I  saw  some  of  the  older 
chicks  were  getting  too  large  to  roost  in  the 
small  pens,  so  there  was  a  hen-house  to  be 
built  for  the  young  stock  coming  on,  and  it 
was  built  as  follows:  The  base  is  ten  and 
one-half  by  twelve  feet.  I  set  it  up  just 
fifteen  inches  from  the  ground,  on  four 
posts,  six  by  eight  feet,  one  at  each  corner. 
This  house  isninefeet  high  in  front(south), 
and  six  feet  at  the  rear;  built  of  barn 
siding,  and  two  by  four  studs,  with  an  iron 
roof,  and  a  large  six  by  twelve  feet  sash 
with  fourteen  glass,  sixteen  by  twenty-six 
inches,  and  a  three  by  three  feet  sash,  just 
above  the  large  one,  ou  a  slide,  so  it  can  be 
opened  or  closed,  just  as  is  necessary.  This 
house  is  built  at  one  end  of  the  twelve  by 
sixty  feet  yard  mentioned  above;  the  house 
being  fifteen  inches  above  the  ground,  with 
the  wire  netting  all  around  except  the  end 
to  the  yard,  which  is  entirely  open.  This 
gives  the  hens  ample  room  to  go  under  in 
case  the  weather  is  rainy  or  blustery ;  also 
for  shade,  cool  and  always  being  dry. 

The  house  has  a  board  floor  in  it,  with  a 
twelve  inch  board  four  feet  from  either 
side,  loose,  so  it  can  be  raised  on  any  occa- 
sion to  see  or  get  anything  from  under  the 
house.  I  have  two,  both  two  by  four  feet 
boards  for  roosts,  full  length  of  the  house, 
twelve  feet,  fifteen  inches  apart,  with  the 
corners  rounded.  To  separate  the  roosting 
department  from  the  scratching  depart- 
ment, I  have  au  eight  in  board,  edge-wise 
upright,  full  length  of  the  house,  and 
twelve  feet.  On  top  of  this  I  have  a  board 
twelve  inches  wide  and  ten  feet  long,  nailed 
on  top  of  the  eight  inch  board,  broad  side 
down,  on  which  I  have  seven  drawers, 
eighteen  by  twenty-two  inches,  eight  inches 
deep,  which  slide  on  the  twelve  inches 
board,  and  over  the  drawers,  or  nests.  I 
have  another  board  twelve  inches  wide, 
edgewise  upright,  to  darken  the  nests,  or 
keep  the  light  from  the  hens  while  on  the 
nests  as  they  like  a  dark  nest  best.  About 
three  inches  above  the  edge  of  this  board  I 
have  a  light  wire  or  two  to  keep  the  hens 
from  roosting  on  it.  I  think  this  makes  a 
very  comfortable  house  for  the  pullets 
which  I  now  have  in  it,  forty  one  in  nuniDer 
and  the  cockerels  I  have  in  the  old  house, 
six  by  eight  feet,  with  a  yard  eight  by 
thirty  feet,  all  made  of  barn  siding.  There 
are  twenty-one  cockerels  in  this  house  and 
yard. 

We  have  now  143  chicks  from  those  four 
hens,  and  one  pullet  and  cockerel,  and  nine 
chicks  which  we  got  from  a  Betting  of  eggs 
received  from  a  well-known  Plymouth 
Rock  breeder,  in  order  to  get  cockerels  for 
breeding  next  spring,  and  we  must  give  this 
breeder  our  thanks,  as  we  have  received 
from  that  setting  of  eggs  four  as  nice  cock- 
erels as  I  have  ever  seen,  ten  weeks  old, 
and  they  are  beauties.  We  have  in  all  102 
chicks  from  two  days  old  to  eighteen  weeks. 
The  chicks  eighteen  weeks  old  are  very  nice 
in  plumage  and  weigh  from  three  and  three 
ouarter  pounds  to  four  and  one-quarter 


pounds,  which  I  think  is  very  good  weight 
for  eighteen  weeks  chicks  of  the  Plymouth 
Rock  breed.  I  think  we  will  have  some 
very  nice  pullets  and  cockerels,  as  we 
bought  bight-priced  stock  from  which  to 
breed.  We  will  close  breeding  now  as  we 
have  not  room  enough  to  keep  what  we 
have ;  must  sell  some  of  them  off ;  have  too 
many  to  keep.  We  are  building  another 
house  and  yard  now;  house  eight  by  ten  feet; 
yard,  twelve  by  fifty  feet,  which  we  will 
use  for  a  breeding  house  and  yard. 

I  read  the  Poultry  Keeper  monthly 
and  only  wish  I  could  read  it  weekly.  L 
take  another  paper,  but  prefer  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  to  any  other  that  I  have  seen. 
It  is  interesting  to  any  one  who  has  any 
idea  of  keeping  or  feeding  a  single  ben. 
Now  I  think  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  just 
in  it,  telling  us  what  to  do  for  our  poultry 
in  I  he  eold  weather  that  is  close  at  hand. 
Here  you  can  see  what  I  have  already  done 
for  the  eold  weather  that  is  now  approach- 
ing. First,  I  gathered  red  clover,  cut  it  up 
line,  and  dried  it;  also  about  live  bushels  of 
it.  dry,  to  feed  in  the  morning  mash.  After 
the  clover  was  gathered  I  had  the  ground 
ploughed,  put  it  out  in  oats,  which  was  a 
nice  green  food  for  mv  chicks  until  it  rip- 
ened ;  then  I  cut  it  anil  put  it  away  in  a  dry 
place  with  about  500  pounds  of  clover-hay, 
to  cut  up  and  put  in  the  scratching  place. 
In  winter  the  oats  will  bo  added,  and  a 
little  now  and  then  to  the  scratching  place 
also.  I  have  gathered  about  two  bushels 
of  clam  shells  to  grind  for  grit,  and  a  store 
box  full  of  gravel  also  ready:  two  barrels 
of  road  dust  are  gathered  and  put  in  a  dry- 
place.  We  have  bought  a  mill  for  grinding 
shells  and  grain.  We  also  have  a  silo  filled 
and  under  weight  (a  coffee  barrel)  the  con- 
tents being  as  follows:  cut  green  corn,  blue 
grass  clover,  cut  cabbage,  beet  and  radish 
tops,  all  cut  fine,  and  pressed  in  this  barrel 
with  about  200  pound  weight  on  it.  I  ex- 
pect to  gather  some  leaves  when  they  fall, 
for  the  scratching  place.  We  have  two 
town  lots  out  in  wheat  and  rye,  for  late  fall 
and  early  spring  greens  for  the  hens.  I  have 
done  all  of  this  work  myself  while  out  of 
the  store  before  breakfast  and  after  supper, 
and  any  person  who  thinks  of  raising  a  few 
fancy  chickens  for  pleasure  must  work 
hard  for  that  pleasure  at  the  same  time  or 
they  will  not  succeed  in  it. 

We  have  not  had  any  sickness  in  our 
flocks  to  amout  to  anything  after  the  chicks 
reached  the  age  of  five  days.  We  lost  very 
few — not  more  than  six  or  eight.  I  think 
keeping  houses  and  runs  clean  is  the  best, 
cure  for  all  sicknesses  in  fowls.  I  never 
have  any  feed  lying  around  from  one  meal 
to  another.  If  they  do  not  eat  it  all  up  I 
clean  it  up  and  feed  all  in  troughs,  large 
and  small;  give  fresh  water  three  times 
daily,  and  clean  out  the  houses  every  day 
without  fail.  I  feeaall  the  scraps  I  can  get 
from  my  butcher  twice  a  week,  and  have  a 
nice  flock  to  feed  and  take  care  of.  Some 
people  tell  me  I  am  chicken  crazy,  but  those 
same  people  can  hatch  but  five  or  six  chicks 
from  a  setting  of  eggs  and  raise  about  half 
of  them.  We  get  from  ten  to  thirteen  from 
every  setting  and  raise  nearly  all  of  them, 
and  I  think  I  will  make  them  sick  when  I 
show  them  my  egg  basket  this  winter  and 
spring  coming.  Our  hens  have  layed  ex- 
tremely well  since  March  10th,  and  the 
pullets  layed  on  au  average  of  twentv-four 
eggs  monthly  since  March  20th,  1893 ;  was 
broody  about  three  days  and  went  to  laying 
at  once.  She  is  now  moulting  and  laying 
every  day.  I  think  she  is  a  daisy.  We 
feed  tl;em  a  mash  in  the  morning,  of  oats, 
something  green,  table  scraps,  bran  put  in 
meat,  and  bone.  Cut  this  all  and  mix  it  up 
with  rain  water,  warm  in  cool  weather  and 
and  cool  water  in  warm  weather.  We  feed 
the  chicks  a  grain  mash  in  the  morning,  all 
ground,  corn,  oats  and  wheat  at  noon, 
ground,  and  same  at  night,  except  the  older 
ones,  to  which  we  give  whole  grain  at  night. 

You  must  excuse  me  for  writing  so  much, 
but  I  am  one  of  those  fellows  who  believe 
in  doing  to-day's  work  to-day  and  be  ready 
for  to-morrow,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  editor  thinks  of  the  start  for  suc- 
cess, and  when  there  is  a  column  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  blank  you  may  fill  with 
this  letter  if  you  choose.  I  have  nothing  to 
blame  for  our  good  luck  but  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  for  without  it  we  would  probably 
have  raised  chicks  like  our  neighbors  did, 
about  two  or  three  chicks  from  hfteen  eggs, 
and  I  would  like  people  who  raise  poultry 
of  any  kind,  to  look,  read,  and  be  convinced 
that  they  cannot  get  along  without  it. 

[The  letter  is  full  of  details,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  of  great  service  to  many  of 
them.— Ed] 


EFFECTS  ON  THE  OFFSPRING. 

If  a  bird  has  a  frozen  comb  will  his 
progeny  be  effected  in  any  manner?  This 
is  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sutton,  Beaver 
City,  Neb.,  as  follows: 

"Will  the  progeny  of  a  cock  that  has  a 
comb  frozen  off  be  affected  in  any  manner  in 
the  markings  of  the  comb  provided  the 
parent  was  well  marked  at  the  time  of  in- 
jury by  frost  f" 

The  freezing  of  the  comb  does  not  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  bird  as  a  breeder. 
The  loss  of  a  member  of  the  body  is  not 
visited  upon  the  offspring.  The  cutting  off 
of  an  arm  from  a  human  being,  or  remov- 
ing the  tail  of  a  dog,  has  not  effect  on  the 
progeny,  though  it  is  claimed  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  such  would  show  its  influence 
in  a  Ions  list  of  generations. 
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In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and JLearns. 

Good  for  a  Beginning. — I  came  across  the 
August  number  of  „•  your  excellent  paper 
and  like  it  so  much  that  1  intend  to  send  In 
my  subscription.  I  am  not  very  deep  in 
"chickenology"  yet,  but  I  have  five  pullets 
and  two  roosters"  from  a  setting  of  White 
Leghorn  eggs  that  I  put  under  my  three 
barn-yard  hens  this  spring;  four  other  eggs 
hatched  but  they  were  not  White  Leghorn, 
they  may  be  Brown.  I  am  becoming  fasci- 
nated and  expect  to  have  more  chickens, 
and  possible  a  chicken,  or  rather  an  "egg 
ranch,"  if  I  have  success  in  managing  them. 
— C.  D.  Coffin,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Has  230  Hens— I  receive  the  Poultry 
Keeper  regularly .  1  look  forward  with 
much  interest  for"  the  paper  every  month. 
1  have  a  poultry  house  75x10  feet,  and  I 
have  about  200  hens  and  chickens  and  about 
twenty  ducks.  I  got  a  setoing  of  Bose- 
Comb  Black  Minorca  eggs,  of  Northrop's 
strain,  hatched  six  chicks  and-  lost  two  of 
them.  I  keep  one  coop  of  White  Wyan- 
andottes  which  I  like  very  much.— Sub- 
scriber, Newburgh,  N.  'T. 

Feeding  Meat. — Our  experience  with  feed- 
ing meat  to  chicks  confirms  the  method  of 
Mr.  Kinney,  published  by  you  in  the  cur- 
rent Poultry  Keeper.  Three  years  ago 
we  raised  thirty-two  chicks  ii  a  brooder, 
and  until  they  were  three  weeks  old  they 
got  no  feed  except  raw  meat  run  through 
a  sausage  machine.  They  were  fed  all  they 
would  eat  four  times  daily.  We  lost  none 
of  them  and  do  not  remember  to  have 
raised  a  more  thrifty  lot  of  chicks.  We 
now  feed  about  half" of.the  chicks'  aration 
of  raw  meat  and  we  raise  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  chicks  we  hatch.  We  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  cook  the  meat  as  we 
have  tried  both  cooked  and  uncooked  meat. 
— G.  D.  Stuart,  Mountain  View,  Cal. 

Must  Eggs  Best?— In  the  August  number 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  the  editor  com- 
ments on  the  above  subject  m  r  :ply  to  the 
query  of  a  reader,  and  the  statement  is 
made  that  "There  is  no  vacum  in  the  egg 
and  the  contents  cannot  shake  "  Certainly 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  long-drawn  con- 
conclusion,  but  perhaps  it  is  correct.  I 
once  received  a  setting  of  White  Leghorn 
eggs  from  a  prominent  breeder,  and  in  tak- 
ing them  from  the  basket,  and  before  un- 
wrapping the  paper  from  the  eggs,  I  heard 
them  "rattle."  I  examined  all  of  them 
when  unwrapped  and  found  more  than  half 
of  them  to  be  "loose"  inside.  My  first  im- 
pulse was  to  write  the  breeder  that  he  had 
sent  me  rotten  eggs,  but  I  concluded  to  set 
them  right  away  (i  did  not  "let  them  rest"; 
and  somewhat  to  my  surprise  I  received  a 
good  hatch  I  have  found  that  the  contents 
of  an  egg  will  shake  sometimes  without  the 
two  parts  mixing,  and  when  that  is  the 
ca.se,  I  believe  they  will  hatch  if  well  fer- 
tilized.—0.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Ind. 

Packing  Houses  for  Poultry. — There  are  no 
market  poultry  farms  around  here  where 
they  make  a  business  of  raising  eggs. 
Breeders  go  around  among  the  farmers  and 
buy  from  twelve  to  100  from  each,  bring 
them  to  market  and  sell  them.  The  farmers 
also  take  them  to  the  nearest  towns  and  ex- 
change them  for  groceries  or  cash,  but  the 
cash  is  always  so  little  that  the  farmers  get 
nothing.  Poultry  and  commission  men  buy 
them  up  and  ship  them  to  North  Carolina, 
■Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  We  have  a  packing 
bouse  that  buys  all  the  poultry  it  can  get, 
kills  and  puts  the  poultry  in  cold  storage. 
When  spring  comes,  the  packing  houses 
have  spring  chicken  We  have  a  better 
show  with  them  so  sell  them  our  poultry, 
•but,  like  the  cattle  business, packing  houses 
make  the  prices  and  also  make  the  profit, 
the  poultry  raiser  receiving  very  little.  I 
have  tried  to  tell  you  a  little  about '  the 
poultry  business  in  Kansas  City  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  men  at  the  poultry 
stalls  at  market.  -H.  A.  Jeffreys,  Kansas 
€ity,  Mo. 

Hot- Water  Incubator. — I  wish  to  keep  about 
100  hens.  I  also  wish  to  let  you  know  that 
I  built  a  hot-water  incubator  after  the 
Poultry  Keeper  plans,  and  I  have  had 
splendid  luck  with  it.  I  can  get  from  sixty- 
tive  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs. 
All  1  know  "about  poultry  I  have  learned 
from  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  I  would 
not  know  what  to  do  without  it. — Milo  B. 
Seccomb,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Broody  Hens.— Mr.  Kinney  is  right  with 
broody  hens.  I  have  done  the  same  for 
years ;  pen  them  without  food,  but  give 
them  water.  I  no  not  remove  hens  out  of 
regular  coop,  as  they  would  fight  upon  re- 
turning to  them.  I  write  this  more  parti- 
cularly to  say  that  I  once  put  a  hen  in  a 
barrel,  water  in  bottom,  and  slat  for  her 
head  to  drink  outside.  She.  was  forgotten 
for  twenty-one  days.  We  found  her  alive 
but  very  thin  in  flesh ;  she  lived  and  did 
very  well.— Ida  Hunter,  Girard,  Pa. 

Persian  Insect  Powder  for  Gapes.— I  had 

some  chicks  that  had  the  gapes  and  I  tried 
several  remedies  but  none  seemed  to  cure. 
At  last  I  thought  of  the  remedy  which  I 
saw  in  the  July  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  got  some  of  the  Persian  Insect 
Powder  and  a  little  blow-bellows,  and  blew 
several  doses  down  the  wind-pipe  and  in 


two  days  the  gapes  were  gone,  so  I  think  it 
is  a  sure  remedy  for  gapes.—/.  Bader, 
Easton,  Pa. 

Good  Hatching.— I  made  an  incubator  by 
the  Poultry  Keeper  plans,  to  hold  100 
eggs.  I  put  in  fifty-eight  eggs  for  the  first 
time,  and  on  the  21st  day  I  took  out  thirty- 
three  good,  strong  chicks,  which,  I  think,  is 
a  good  hatch  for  a  beginner. — John  Midden- 
day,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Remedy  for  Crop-Bound. — Pour  water  into 
the  crop,  work  crop  with  the  band  until 
soft,  then  gently  take  the  bird,  hold  its  head 
down  and  swing  it.  This  will  throw  the 
extra  food  out  and  wash  the  crop. —  M. 
Hodgrow,  Elyria,  Colo. 

The  Brooder.— I  have  taken  your  paper 
from  the  second  volume,  all  bound,  have  all 
of  your  books  and  tried  to  find  out 
for  myself,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  just 
what  I  want.  I  have  three  different  kinds 
and  I  am  not  able  to  spend  any  more.  They 
are  patent  brooders  but  I  think  the  one  who 
got  them  up  never  saw  a  little  chick.  They 
are  high-priced  boxes.  You  were  asked,  a 
few  months  ago,  why  they  put  pipe  in  the 
centre  like  the  Barney  brooder,  and  if  it 
was  not  better  to  have  four  pipes  in  corner. 
I  think  you  must  not  have  bottom  heat.  If 
too  much,  there  will  be  leg  weakness.  It 
made  me  smile  when  I  read  your  answer. 
Tou  did  not  say  yes  or  no.  You  have  ad- 
vertisements of  both  kinds  in  your  paper 
and  would  be  stepping  on  some  one's  toes 
if  you  did.  Bobt.  A.  Colt  said  yesterday, 
"Write  Bro.  Jacobs  your  troubles."  Borne 
will  say  you  will  have  to  have  moisture  in 
hot  air",  others  say  the  pan  is  the  best.  The 
Barney  Brooder  has  moisture  pans.  His 
price  for  same  is  $35.  I  raised  about  100 
chicks,  for  I  like  it.  1  saw  your  paper  a 
few  years  ago,  became  interested  in  it  and 
shall  continue  to  take  it  if  I  never  raise  a 
chick.  It  tells  me  bow  and  what  to  do. 
No  free  puffs.— H.  C.  Luther,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.  [We  h»ve  never  used  Mr. 
Barney's  brooder,  and  cannot  give  any  In- 
formation in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Barney  is  an 
experienced  poultryman,  however. — Ed.] 

Incubator  Experience. — My  son  bought  fif- 
teen White  Plymouth  Bock  eggs,  which  I 
set  under  a  small  White  Leghorn  hen 
recently,  and,  as  a  result,  had  fourteen 
healthy  chicks.  That  beats  the  incubator. 
Those  of  my  last  hatch  that  survived  are 
growing  well,  and  still  roost  in  a  broocker 
out  of  doors,  where  they  can  run  in  and  out 
at  pleasure,  having  free  range.  I  have 
repeatedly  had  hens" break  and  dirty  their 
eggs.  I  washed  them  off  in  warm  water, 
had  them  soaking  in  a  basin,  and  still  they 
hatched,  some,  if  not  all,  of  those  eggs  Of 
those  hatched  in  my  hot  water  incubator 
the  first  were  the  best.  I  had  the  venti- 
lator hole  stopped  with  a  corn-cob  until  the 
last  week,  and  used  a  small  sponge  the 
second  week,  and  two  sponges  the  third.  I 
want  to  do  better  next  season  with  my  in- 
cubator. To  average  under  half  is  too 
much  waste  of  eggs. — Samuel  Walton, 
Barnesville,  Ohio 

Will  Strike  Higher. — I  have  started  on  a 
small  scale,  and  propose  to  start  on  a  large 
scale  next  summer.  I  do  not  think  I  will 
try  incubation,  but  I  am  going  to  try  and 
make  it  pay  on  the  old  style.— E  B.  Koche, 
Denver,  Colo. 

T/ses  Hydro-Safety  Lamp. — lam  more  than 
pleased  with  your  paper,  and  owe  my  little 
success  to  it  alone.  I  made  an  incubator 
from  Foultry  Keeper  plan,  with  Hydro 
safety  lamp  attached,  and  it  works 
splendidly.  Will  give  you  particulars 
another  time. — B.  Canterbury,  Higginsville, 
Mo. 

A  Curious  Cross. — 1  had  a  chick  hatched 
which  bad  a  guinea  hen  for  a  mother,  and  a 
Plymouth  Bock  rooster  for  its  father. — C. 
Blackburn,  Lamont,  Mo. 

Nest  Eggs  in  Winter. — For  the  benefit  of 
inquirers  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  about 
nest  eggs  being  too  cold  in  winter,  1  will 
state  that  I  have  not  used  any  for  three 
years,  and  I  think  them  useless,  as  the 
hens  will  go  on  the  nests  as  readily  as  when 
1  used  them.—  Wm.  Taylor  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 


A  LUMP  ON  THE  JAW. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  lump  to  appear 
on  the  face  and  gradually  enlarge,  and  such 
sometimes  appear  on  other  portions  of  the 
body  also.  A  subsciiber  at  Alexander. 
Manitoba,  Canada,  recites  the  case  of  a 
turkey.   He  says : 

"In  March  of  this  year  I  purchased 
a  bronze  gobler,  and"  when  it  arrived 
he-  had  a  swelling  the  size  of  a 
small  bean  near  his  beak  on  right  side  of 
head.  1  have  done  nothing  to  it,  thinking 
it  would  go  away.  It  is  now  the  size  of  a 
large  Windsor  bean  of  flesh  color,  and  it 
begins  to  effect  the  eye.  He  is  one  year  old, 
a  fine  bird  and  would  not  like  to  loose  him. 
Can  you  tell  me  through  the  lines  of  your 
ever-looked-for  Poultry  Keeper  what  I 
can  do  for  Hi'" 

It  is  probable  that  the  bird  at  some  time 
had  the  roup,  from  which  it  recovered,  and 
the  tumor  is  the  result,  a  scrofulous  nature 
being  at  the  foundation.  To  cut  the  tumor 
out  might  destroy  the  bird,  aiid  we  doubt 
if  there  is  any  remedy,  the  disease  really 
being  in  the  blood.  If  the  bird  appears 
healthy  otherwise  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
not  touch  it,  as  it  may  not  injure  him  to 
prevent  using  him  in  the  spring. 


LANE'S  "  CONTINUOUS  "  SITTING  BOX. 

This  sitting  box,  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  N. 
Lane,  of  Glenn  Dale,  Md.,  was  formerly 
registered  in  England,  where  Mr.  Lane 
was  born  and  lived  before  he  came  among 
us  to  live,  and  he  has  kindly  allowed  us  to 
place  it  before  our  readers.  This  sitting 
box  is  best  described  by  Mr.  Lane,  who 
6tates  that  it  will  be  found  extremely  use- 
ful by  those  who  set  many  hens,  and  who 
recognize  the  necessity  of  having  them 
under  immediate  supervision,  instead  of  in 
so  many  small  runs,  when  the  labor  and 
cost  of  providing  for  their  requirements 
and  attending  to  them  daily  become  a  large 
item  of  expenditure.  In  "batching  fowls, 
ducks,  or  turkeys'  eggs,  the  'best  average 
results  are  obtained  by  this  system.. 

Each  nest  has  a  deep  tray  to  receive  moist 
earth,  etc.,  and  in  that  respect  is  made 
equal  to  being  placed  on  the  floor.  The 
further  advantages  of  this  sitting  box  are 
briefly  as  follows : 

1.  A  great  saving  of  material  and,  there- 
fore, outlay  is  effected. 

2.  The  hens  are  taken  off  and  replaced 
with  great  ease ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  great 
saving  of  labor. 

3.  The  hens  have  ample  light  without  be- 
ing able  to  see  the  attendant  or  passing  ob- 
jects. This  is  very  important,  as  sitting 
hens  are  apt  to  jump  off  their  eggs  if  they 
see  the  attendant  at  feeding  time,  break- 
ages being  the  consequence.  Again,  hens 
are  too  frequently  shut  in  over  dark  nests. 
By  this  plan  they  can  see  if  they  are  cover- 
ing all  their  eggs,  and  can  turn  them  better 
and  with  less  liability  to  break  them. 

4  The  ample  ventilation  the  wire  net- 
ting affords  tends  to  preserve  the  health .  of 
the  hens. 

5.  The  hens  appear  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
their  nests,  sitting  as  steadily  and  persist- 
ently as  could  be  desired. 

Several  of  these  boxes  may  be  ranged 
around  the  walls  of  a  fairly  light  apart- 
ment, and  each  set  of  hens  can  be  attended 


bin  among  bones.  Then  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  Biggs,  of  Texas,  tells  how  his  hens,  on 
the  range,  would  not  even  eat  corn  when  il 
was  before  them  (thus  demonstrating  that 
even  the  hens  rejected  it  as  an  exclusive 
food),. and  he  proceeded  also  to  state  that 
his  sitting  hens  are  poor. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen  we  will 
make  our  position  clear,  and  any  back  num- 
ber of  the  paper  will  show  where  we  have 
always  stood: 

First.  We  have  condemned  corn  as  an 
exclusive  food.   Can  anyone  object? 

Second.  We  claim  that  it  is  fattening. 
Does  anyone  deny  it  ? 

Third.  We  claim  that  it  is  not  conducive 
to  laying  for  a  hen  to  be  fat.  "Will  some  one 
object? 

Fourth.  We  assert  that  when  a  hen  be 
comes  fat  she  usually  sits.  We  have  not" 
made  an  imperative  rule  to  fit  every  indi- 
vidual hen.  That  is  our  position,  and 
always  has  been. 

The  journal  referred  to  wound  up  its 
corn  article  by  an  eulogy  on  the  bone  mill 
All  such  -advocates  do  so.  If  corn  is  the 
great  panacea  for  eggs  why  have  bone 
mills? 

Corn  and  bone  -good  feed.   Sosay  we  all. 


WORMS  OR  CHOLERA. 

The  following  letter  from  Trezevant, 
Tenn.,  shows  how  quickly  a  flock  may  be 
swept  away.  There  is  no  reason  for  such 
a  misfortune,  according  to  the  letter,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  those  "trials"  which  may 
happen  at  any  time.   The  writer  says: 


liAKE's  "  cnxTixrorti"  sittixg  box. 

Designed  by  Mr.  W.  BT.  Lane,  Glenn  Dale,  Maryland. 


to  in  rotation,  or  in  any  way  preferred.  A 
good  plan  is  to  have  the  floor  covered  with 
sifted  earth,  or,  better  sand.  Sixteen  or 
twenty  hens  are  then  taken  off  and  allowed 
to  dust  themselves.  Droppings  must  be 
instantly  removed.  Green  food,  corn  and 
water  are  then  supplied,  the  hens  replaced 
and  the  next  batch  attended  to.  Fighting 
soon  ends,  and  can  be  prevented  from  re- 
sulting m  harm.  The  hens  recognize  each 
other  by  the  second  day.  They  are  very 
easily  caught;  indeed,  many  will  walk  up 
to  be  replaced  on  their  eggs.  Frequently 
a  very  wild  hen  speedily  makes  o-.ie  of  the 
tamest  and  best  sitters  and  mothers.  If 
put  on  dummy  eggs  for  a  few  days,  and 
offered  a  little  bread  or  other  tit-bit  by 
lamp-light,  and  gently  stroked,  their  con- 
fidence is  soon  gained.  A  clucking  hen 
close  by  appears  to  reassure  them  too. 

The  back  of  the  box  is  set  about  twelve 
inches  from  the  wall,  which  should  be 
whitewashed.  The  cross  divisions  liftout. 
When  in  place  they  rest  on  cleats,  which 
brace  the  vertical  divisions.  There  is  also 
a  movable  piece  of  wood  in  front  of  each 
nest,  which  is  held  in  place  by  the  narrow 
panel  betweeu  the  doors,  and  a  small  strip 
fixed  on  the  upright  divisions.  The  bottom 
of  nests  lift  out. 

Mr.  Lane  is  the  author  of  a  small  book 
entitled  "  The  Basis  of  Poultry  Farming,  " 
being  a  treatise  on  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  fowls,  which  is  full  of  valuable 
information. 

G£TS  INTO  THE  CORN  TRAP. 

The  American  Fancier  has  gotten  into 
the  old  rut  of  defending  corn.  It  stands 
forth  ready  to  battle  for  corn  as  poultry 
food,  and  proceeds  to  pound  the  life  out  of 
an  imaginary  opponent  of  corn.  Whenever 
we  notice  some  one  battling  for  corn  we 
usually  watch  to  find  where  he  will  land, 
and  he  usually  lands  outside  of  the  corn 


I  write  for  a  small  amount  of  information 
I  have  a  small  flock  of  fowls  that  have 
been  in  the  best  of  health  up  to  yesterday 
morning.  When  going  out  to  feed  them  I 
found  four  old  hens  in  a  manner  dead. 
They  seem  to  be  affected  in  their  hips,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  ways.  First,  they 
get  sick  in  five  minutes,  and  in  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes  their  bowels  seems  to 
get  very  "painful  and  in  five  minutes  more 
they  begin  to  pour  off  a  kind  of  watery 
substance,  with  a  greenish  color,  and  then 
it  is  they  seem  to  get  so  weak  in  their  legs 
or  hips  that  they  cannot  walk.  I  killed 
the  first  one  that  got  sick,  and  cut  into  the 
crop  or  craw,  and  found  that  they  were 
full  of  common  peas  and  five  or  six  dozen 
worms,  or  something  of  the  kind.  They 
were  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long 
and  white,  but  seemed  to  be  dead.  I  gave 
the  chickens  water,  with  one  pound  of 
copperas,  and  carbolic  acid  one  ounce  in 
one  gallon  of  water,  then  take  one  table- 
spoonful  of  that  to  one  gallon  of  drinking 
water.  This  is  all  I  have  done  for  them. 
I  had  thirteen  in  all  sick  yesterday.  This 
morning  I  killed  the  thirteen,  and  burned 
them.  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of  what 
their  airings  are.  They  are  in  fine  condition, 
and  about  three-fourtlis  of  them  are  fat.  I 
feed  them  on  meal  once  per  day,  cold  bread 
aud  meat  scraps  in  the  evening.  They 
have  five  acres  of  ground  to  run  *>n,  plenty 
of  good  water  to  drink,  and  grass.  Every 
place  about  the  house,  yard,  etc.,  are  clean, 
and  are  kept  so  all  the  time. 

We  are  not  sure-  that  the  cause  was 
cholera,  yet  some  of  the  symptons  point 
that  way.  We  are  sure,  however,  that 
they  have  been  overfed,  as  birds  on  the 
range  need  no  food,  especially  twice  a  day. 
The  worms  may  be  possible  from  a  dozen 
causes.  AVe  do  not  approve  of  the  copperas 
and  carbolic  acid,  as  such  are  poisons.  The 
males  should  be  removed  from  the  flock 
and  the  hens  put  on  a  strict  starvation  diet 
for  a  week,  the  only  food  being  a  pound  of 
lean  meat  to  twc"<ty-five  hens  once  a  day. 
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MR.  MUNGER'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

•'Miss  Columbia,"  the  Bronze  turkey 
hen  illustrated,  and  owned  by  Mr.  Frank 
M.  Munger,  De  Kalb,  Illinois,  weigbed 
twenty-four  pounds  when  only  nine  months 
old,  and  her  mate,  "  Columbus,  "  reached 
thirty-four  pounds  at  nine  months,  and 
scored  ninety-nine  points.  Mr.  Munger 
makes  a  specialty  of  the  Bronze  turkeys, 
his  strain  being  noted  for  large  size,  deep 
bodies,  broad  backs,  vigor,  stout  legs,  and 
beauty  of  plumage. 

The  description  of  the  Bronze  turkey  is 
as  follows:  Head  long  and  broad,  a  strong 
well  curved  beak  of  horn  color,  dark  at  the 
base  and  lighter  at  the  tip;  dark  hazel 
eyes,  a  long  curving  neck ;  back,  rising  in  a 
convex  sweep  from  neck  to  tail;  a  broad, 
full  chest,  a  long  body,  deepest  at  the 
center,  long  and  powerful  wings,  well  de- 
veloped tail,  long  stout  thighs  and  shanks. 
The  head  and  wattles  arc  rich  red  in  color, 
the  neck  a  brilliant  bronze,  the  back  like 
burnished  gold,  each  feather  banded  with 
black  across  the  end,  the  breast  dark 
bronze,  the  body  black, shaded  with  bronze; 
the  primary  feathers  of  the  wing  black, 
barred  with  grey;  (be  secondary  feathers 
similar  to  the  primaries,  with  the  bars 
changing  to  a  dull  bronze  toward  the  center 
of  the  back;  the  winsr  bows  black andshow 
bronze  or  green  reflections  in  the  sun,  the 
wing  coverts  bronze,  each  feather  termi- 
nating with  a  broad  band  of  black,  edged 
with  grey;  tail  coverts  similar  to  main  tail 
feathers,  except  the  black  band  shows 
more  of  the  bronze  hue. 

Mr.  Munger  also  breeds  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, and  also  White  and  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes.  He  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Poultry  Chum,  and  has  won  hundreds  of 
prizes  at  all  the  leading  shows. 


CROP-BOUND  FOWLS. 

This  is  a  very  important  subject.  Fowls 
are  very  liable  to  it,  not  only  through  over- 
feeding but  from  the  stuff  they  pick  up  and 
eat,  which  they  should  not.  There  are 
several  things  which  may  beavoided,  where 
people  only  keep  a  few'  fowls,  to  prevent 
their  birds' from  being  crop-bound.  It  oc- 
curs more  frequently  perhaps  with  those 
who  live  in  towns  and  who  have  a  garden 
than  with  those  living  in  the  country.  1 
have  often  seen  people  pull  up  a  little 
bunch  of  long  grass  that  was  growing  on 
their  garden  path  and  throw  it  in  to  the 
poultry. 

When  these  pieces  are  thrown  in  to  the 
birds  they  are  almost  sure  to  pick  them  up, 
and  this  is  one  thing  which  causes  a  stop- 
page in  the  crop.  A  number  of  pieces  of 
long  grass,  as  soou  as  the  fowls  swallow 
them,  become  a  bard  substance  when  put 
in  a  small  compass,  especially  when  it  is 
verv  coarse  grass.  It  gets  over  the  passage 
leading  to  the  gizzard,  and  stops  the  food 
from  passing,  consequently  irritation  is  set 
up  at  once  in  the  crop,  and  the  birds  be- 
come very  thirsty. 

They  drink  a  lot  of  water,  which  causes 
the  crop  to  be  heavy,  and  the  weight  of  the 
crop  makes  the  skin  break  away  from  the 
body.  The  crop  falls  so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  latter  is  much  lower  than  the  outlet 
leading  into  the  gizzard,  and  when  the  crop 
drops  once,  it  naturally  keeps  getting  worse 
and  worse  because  it  can  not  empty  itself. 
The  round  ball  of  grass  remains  in  the  crop 
for  weeks,  and  in  course  of  time  becomes 
very  sour,  and  a  very  disagreeable,  smell 
comes  from  it.  The  hens  may  still  keep 
laying,  as  when  the  crop  is  fallen  the  heavy 
bulk  is  sunk  away  from  the  passage  leading 
into  the  gizzard,  and  the  food  can  still  pass, 
but  in  such  cases  many  of  the  eggs  which 
the  hens  lay  have  a  nasty  taste,  or  in  some 
eases  a  musty  smell,  because  the  food  ih  the 
crop  gets  sour,  as  it  never  empties  itself 
properly.  Poultry  people  often  wonder 
why  their  eggs  taste  musty,  and  this  is  one 
cause  for  it. 

There  are  several  other  things  which  are 
liable  to  block  up  the  passage  of  the  crop. 
Bacon  rind  very  frequently  does  it.  When 
the  housewife  hai  been  cutting  a  piece  of 
bacon  there  is  often  a  rind  at  one  end,  per- 
haps three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  while 
the  other  end  of  the  rind  may  be  only  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  so  that  really  it  is 
like  a  three-cornered  piece. ,  Such  a  piece 
is  almost  sure  to  stop  up  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  gizzard  It  gets  fast  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  nothing  will  move  it  unless  an 
incision  is  made.  I  often  have  post-mortems 
6ent  to  me  with  the  bacon  rind  fast  in  the 
passage.  I  do  not  object  to  giving  poultry 
bacon  rind,  but  it  should  never  be  more 
than  two  inches  long,  nor  should  they  be 
wide  pieces.  Another  dangerous  thing  for 
fowls  is  little  pieces  of  sharp  bone  splin- 
tered— that  is  to  say,  poultry  people  often 
knock  up  bone  for  the  birds  themselves, 
which  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  them  if 
properly  done,  but  in  some  cases  there  are 
little  sharp  splinters  from  the  bone,  and  if 
these  are  allowed  to  pass  the  birds  will 
often  swallow  them,  and  that  also  sets  up 
inflammation  in  the  crop.  After  they  are 
swallowed  they  often  lay  in  the  crop  a  long 
time,  and  in  some  cases  prick  right  through 
the  latter,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  needle 
would.  Sharp  fish  bones  will  serve  them 
in  the  same  way,  though  the  latter  are  also 
a  very  good  thing  for  fowls  if  thev  are 
eitner  cut  into  small  pieces  or  smashed  up, 
but  when  the  birds  swallow  them  two  or 


three  inches  long  it  often  causes  a  stoppage 
in  their  crops.  Where  poultry  people  have 
only  a  few  birds,  and  the  refuse  from  the 
house  is  given  them,  it  is  not  much  trouble 
to  pick  out  the  large  fish  bones,  oranything 
which  is  liable  to  block  up  the  passage  of 
the  crop.  I  always  preach  the  dootrine, 
"Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

Referring  again  to  the  long  grass,  it  is 
very  easy  to  cut  it.  If  you  get  a  handful 
of  long  grass  and  lay  it  on  a  board,  with  a 
sharp  knife  enough  could  be  cut  up  in 
about  five  minutes  for  100  birds.  Hold  the 
grass  ttght  in  the  left  hand,  and  it  will  cut 
very  easily.  It  should  not  be  cut  more 
than  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  especially  if  it  is  coarse.  Grass  from 
a  lawn  that  has  been  mowed  with  a 
machine  is  splendid  for  them  ;  though  it  is 
often  more  than  an  inch  long,  it  is  generally 
very  fine.  Many  people  cut  cabbage  leave's 
up  for  their  birds,  the  stem  of  the  leaves 
being  very  large  they  cut  them  up  in  threc- 
corucrod  pieces,  when  they  are  cut  up  in 
this  way  they  often  cause  astoppage  in  the 
crop.  When  the  stems  are  giveu  to  the 
fowls  they  should  be  cut  up  in  narrow 
strips,  not  thick  pieces,  because  the  bird's 
swallow  is  much  larger  than  the  passage 
leading  into  the  gizzard.  Sometimes  when 
fowls  are  short  of  sharp  grit  they  will 
swallow  large  stones  or  pieces  of  coal,  which 


In  the  case  of  long  grass  beingin  it  should 
be  twisted  round  like  a  hay  band,  a  little 
at  a  time,  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
gradually  pulling  at  the  same  time  as  you 
twist,  ff  it  cannot  be  done  this  way  the 
handle  of  a  teaspoon  is  best.  I  mention 
laying  the  hen  upon  a  table  to  make  an  in- 
cision in  the  crop,  but  when  the  latter  is 
being  emptied  it  is  best  to  let  her  lay  on  the 
left  knee  of  the  operator,  so  that  she  can  be 
tipped  on  the  slant  A  pail  or  bowl  should 
be  placed  underneath  to  catch  the  contents, 
so  that  they  can  be  well  examined  after- 
wards. The  operator  must  be  very  careful 
in  making  the  incision  in  the  crop,  and  be- 
fore the  knife  or  lance  is  taken  outit  should 
have  the  handle  of  a  spoon  or  something  to 
put  inside  the  crop  ;  if  not,  they  may  turn 
round,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  find  the 
incision  again  without  giving  the  bird  a  lot 
of  pain.  The  crop  must  be  kept  steady  and 
in  one  position  all  the  time. 

After  the  crop  is  well  cleaned  out  the 
wound  should  be  wiped  carefully,  and  if 
there  is  blood  on  it,  it  is  best  to  wash  it  off 
with  a  sponge  and  a  little  tepid  water,  so 
that  it  is  nice  and  clean  outside.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  hen  is  apt  to  pluck  the  feath- 
ers out  of  her  breast  in  trying  to  clean 
them,  as  the  contents  often  dry  on  the 
feat  hers.  A  fine  needle  should  then  be  used 
with  a  piece  of  silk  thread.  Tie  a  knot  in 
the  end  of  the  thread  so  that  the  first  stitch 
does  not  pull  through.  Should  the  crop  be 
very  large  a  piece  can  be  cut  out  of  it,  or 
better  still  stitched  up— that  is  to  say,  fold 
a  lit  tie  piece  over  to  make  it  smaller. 
Stitch  it  in  that  way,  and  the  crop  will  take 
no  harm.  In  an  incision  an  inch  long  I 
usually  take  about  six  stitches.  After  the 
incision  made  in  the  crop  is  sewn  up,  and 
the  thread  cut  off,  put  a  little  oil  on  the 
wound,  so  that  it  runs  nicely  round  the 
crop  between  the  two  skins.  This  will  pre- 
vent any  irritation  ;  then  sew  the  outer 


my  observation,  lemon  shanks  rather  than 
oranare.  Occasionally,  too,  the  first  feathers 
of  a  Plymouth  Kock  chicken  are  misleading, 
and  one  needs  to  wait  for  the  adult  feathers 
to  appear  before  he  can  make  a  wholly  safe 
judgment.  Yet,  if  the  chicken  be  brownish 
in  tinge,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  reject  it  at  al- 
most any  stage  of  its  growth. — American 
Poultry"  Yard. 

FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT  IN  WINTER. 

As  a  rule  a  visit  to  the  poultry  house  on 
a  bleak  day,  in  the  winter,shows  a  very  un- 
comfortable condition  of  the  fowls.  They 
are  drawn  up,  feathers  fluffed  up,  they 
wander  lazily  about,  and  seem  to  have 
nothing  to  do  but  eat  and  try  to  kill  time 
until  night  comes  on.  This  does  not  apply 
to  farms  where  fowls  receive  but  little 
care,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  such  conditions 
exist  mostly  where  fowls  are  well  fed. 
Now  what  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  how  is  it 
that,  with  all  the  food  they  will  eat,  and 
the  poultry  house  close  and  snug,  the  hens 
are  not  thrifty,  and  lay  but  few  eggs  ? 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  that  there 
is  some  error  in  the  management.  It  is  not 
in  the  quality  of  food  given  but  in  the 
system  of  feeding.  To  be  producers  of 
eggs  the  hens  should  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  winter  as  in  summer.  What  is  this 
condition  ?  Why,  simply  in  a  state  of  busy 
activity.  The  first  fault  is  that  while  the 
poultry  houses  may  be  built  so  as  to  not 
have  a  crack,  yet  it  is  not  cheerful.  It  may 
be  damp,  dark,  and  uninviting.  Fowls 
prefer  the  open  air  to  a  dark,  cheerless 
house,  and  will  endure  exposure  outside 
rather  than  be  crowded  in  a  dark  place.  In 
the  next  fault  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
fowls  are  not  made  to  feed  themselves,  but 
are  regularly  stuffed,  thereby  beinginduced 
to  remain  idle,  and  consequently  more  sus- 
ceptible to  cold  and  disease. 

The  poultry  house  should  be  made  light 
with  whitewash,  and  the  floor  covered  six 
inches  deep  with  cut  straw  or  leaves.  If  it 
is  not  light  enough  on  account  of  small 
windows,  knock  off  the  boards  from  the 
south  side  and  make  a  shed  of  it,  and  board 
up  in  front  of  the  roosts,  as  protection  at 
night.  Scatter  wheat  and  millet  seed  in  the 
litter,  and  if  the  hens  are  too  lazy  to 
scratch,  withholdall  food  until  they  deter- 
mine to  "  work  or  starve."  A  hen  is  often 
a  creature  of  education.  She  will  run 
after  you  for  food  every  time  she  sees  you 
because  you  have  thus  taught  her  so  to  do, 
but  when  she  finds  she  must  work  she  will 
soon  learn  that  without  effort  she  must  go 
hungry.  In  other  words,  teach  your  hens 
to  depend  on  themselves  instead  of  looking 
to  you.  You  may  give  them  a  full  meal  of 
the  best  food  you  have  just  before  night, 
but  give  only  a  very  light  meal  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  consist  of  cut  clover 
and  bran,  but  scatter  grain 
in  the  leaves  for  them  to 
work  iu  and  help  them- 
selves. 

Scratching  keeps  the  blood 
in  circulation,  and  increases 
the  heat  of  the  body,  not 
only  protecting  against  cold 
but  it  also  assists  in  ward- 
ing off  disease,  promotiug 
digestion,  and  allowing  of  a 
more  profitable  condition, 
and  induces  laying  as  well 
as  giving  the  hens  an  appe- 
tite for  any  kind  of  food 
that  you'may  wish  to  give 
them. 


BRONZE  TURKEY  HEN,  "  MISS  COLUMBIA,"  OWNED  BY  MR 


MUNGER,  DEKALB,  ILLINOIS 


will  cause  a  stoppage.  If  a  fowl  has  a  stop- 
page through  the  food  not  being  digested 
properly,  two  teaspoonful?  of  salad  oil  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  will 
often  clear  the  passage,  but  when  it  does 
not,  an  incision  in  the  crop  should  be  made, 
and  the  hard  or  solid  substance  should  be 
removed.  When  poultry  first  shows  signs 
of  a  stoppage  in  the  crop  it  should  be  seen 
to  at  once. 

Whenever  a  hen  is  noticed  to  stretch  her 
neck  as  though  she  was  trying  to  swallow 
something,  or  rather  wbeushehas  got  some- 
thing which  appears  to  be  in  herthroat,  and 
she  cannot  get  it  any  further,  she  should  be 
picked  up  at  once  and  the  oil  and  Epsom 
salts  given  to  her.  When  they  are  allowed 
to  go  on  so  long  that  the  crop  falls  very  low 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  opening 
the  latter  if  it  is  done  properly,  and  it  is  a 
very  easy  operation  ;  very  often  the  fowl 
does  not  make  one  struggle  or  kick  the 
whole  of  the  time.  I  find  the  best  way  to 
open  the  crop  is  to  lay  the  hen  on  her  back 
on  a  table  and  let  a  second  person  hold 
their  hands  owr  the  legs,  keeping  them 
stretched  behind  her,  just  to  keep  them 
down,  so  that  she  has  no  power  to  kick 
against  anything.  The  second  person  should 
also  help  to  hold  the  feathers  on  one  side  of 
the  crop.  The  feathers  should  be  damped 
a  little  with  clean  water, if  not  they  are 
likely  to  be  in  the  way.  Look  for  the  'blood 
veins  in  the  crop  and  avoid  them  as  much 
as  possible.  The  incision  should  be  made 
from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  Ions,  that 
is  iu  the  outer  skin,  according  to  i tie  sub- 
stance there  is  in  t he  crop.  The  hol»  in  the 
under  skin  may  be  made  rather  smaller 
than  the  other. 


skin  in  the  same  way,  but  take  care  that 
none  of  the  feathers  get  pulled  in  with  the 

stitches. 

Put  a  little  oil  or  vaseline  on  the  stitches, 
and  pour  almost  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salad 
oil  dowu  the  bird's  throat,  which  will  help 
to  heal  the  inside  of  the  crop.  Some 
people  wash  the  crop  out  before  it  is  sewn 
up,  but  I  never  find  that  necessary.  The 
less  you  wet  the  bird's  feathers  the  better. 
After  the  operation  is  over  they  should 
have  a  little  bread  soaked  in  cold  water, 
and  a  few  grains  of  corn.  They  will  usually 
eat  as  soon  as  they  are  put  on  their  feet. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  coop  or  place  by 
themselves  for  about  two  days,  so  that  they 
cannot  run  to  drink.  If  they  are  let  drink 
the  water  is  apt  to  penetrate  where  the 
incision  is  made.  If  they  are  kept  on  soaked 
bread  and  a  little  hard  corn  for  about  three 
or  four  days  no  barm  comes  of  the  oper- 
ation. I  hav-1  not  lost  a  single  bird  by  this 
operation. —  W.  Cook,  in  Poultry. 


NOT  PROFITABLE. 

No  breed  is  profitable 
when  the  conditions  are  not 
favorable.  One  should  not 
attempt  to  keep  geese  or 
turkeys  in  preference  to 
hens  unless  the  advan- 
tages are  favorable  for  so 
doing,  and  itwill  not  be 
profitable  to  keep  a  large  breed  of  fowls 
where  the  small  breed  will  be  better 
adapted.  There  are  breeds  which  will  not 
thrive  as  well  in  confinement  as  on  the 
range,  and  there  are  breeds  that  can  be 
easily  kept  in  small  yards  with  low  fences. 
In  all  cases  the  profit  depends  on  the  facili- 
ties of  the  poultryman  and  the  conditions 
under  which  he  wishes  to  operate.  Profit 
or  loss  depends  on  the  observance  of  all 
rules  that  apply  to  poultry-keeping  under 
the  circumstances  at  the  time  and  the  mode 
of  arrangement. 


PLYMOUTH   ROCK  PULLETS. 

In  Plymouth  Bocks  one  should  be  a  little 
cautious  about  discarding  the  pullets  that 
show  a  greenish  tinge  on  the  front  of  the 
shanks,  the  back  part  being  a  rich  yellow. 
Such  birds  frequently  have  by  all  odds  the 
best  colored  legs  when  mature,  and  espe- 
cially as  hens  in  their  second  year.  The  pul- 
lets with  clear  yellow  legs  at  culling  time 
arc  usually  too  light  in  leg  color  when 
mature  and  almost  or  quite  white  when 
two  years  old.  If  one  has  a  pullet  with  an 
orange-colored  leg,  free  from  spot  or  wrong 
shade,  he  has  a  jewel,  but  the  majority  of 
pullets  with  clear  legs  have,  according  to 


RAISE  YOUR  OWN  MALES. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  infuse 
new  blood  in  a  flock  by  procuring  a  male 
from  elsewhere.  This  is  right  and  proper 
with  those  who  do  not  care  to  take  extra 
work  on  hand,  but  the  correct  way  to  bring 
new  blood  in  the  flock  is  by  procuring  a 
hen  every  year,  and  mating  her  with  the 
best  male  ill  the  flock,  keeping  only  the 
male  chicks  from  6uch  a  hen.  By  buying  a 
new  hen  every  year  and  raising  the  males 
from  her  it  will  give  sufficient  out-crossing 
to  avoid  in-breeding  too  closely.  The 
reason  for  so  doing  is  this:  When  a  male 
from  elsewhere  is  procured  he  sires  all  the 
chicks,  and  if  there  is  :.  hidden  defect  in 
him,  or  if  he  proves  to  be  undesirable,  he 
imparts  the  disadvantages  to  every  chick 
on  the  place,  but  when  the  young  males 
are  raised  on  the  place,  from  a  particular 
hen,  the  chicks  from  the  other  liens  are  not 
injured  at  the  same  time.  One  should  be 
very  careful  when  procuring  the  male,  but 
it  is  safer  to  raise  them  in  the  above 
manner. 
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New  York  will  endeavor  to  have  a  rous- 
ing show  this  winter. 


Only  twenty-five  cents  for  sis  months' 
trial  with  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

This  paper  gets  out  on  time.  Loot  for 
it  about  the  first  of  the  month. 

Don't  send  money  or  subscriptions  to 
our  editor.  He  lives  100  miles  from  our 
office.   

The  American  Stockke*per  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  only  §1.40— a  weekly 
and  monthly. 

Instead  of  oyster  shells  use  sea  shells. 
They  are  more  convenient,  and  also  more 
easily  ground  or  pounded. 


Never  ventilate  from  the  top.  It  is  cruel 
and  murderous.  Fresh  air  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  zero  is  not  very  comfortable. 


Buckwheat  and  oats  are  far  ahead  of 
corn  and  wheat  for  poultry  hut  are  not 
used  as  much  as  they  should  be. 


What  is  the  matter  with  comparison  and 
scoring  ?  Has  the  matter  been  settled  ? 
Where  are  the  gladiatorial  champions  1 


Readers.— Send  in  the  names  of  your 
friends  who  may  be  interested  in  poulyry. 
We  are  sending  out  thousands  of  extra 
copies  now. 

The  National  Fancier  is  a  new  Indian- 
apolis poultry  paper  at  fifty  cents  a  year, 
published  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Teal,  of  that  city, 
and  we  extend  it  a  welcome. 


The  economical  man  does  not  stop  a 
poultry  paper  to  save  less  than  one  cent  a 
week.  He  "  sticks,"  and  gets  hold  of  some 
article  that  saves  him  many  dollars. 


Mr.  J.  L.  McDowell  is  now  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Poultry  Journal,  Denver.  It 
is  fifty  cents  per  year  and  clubs  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper  at  sixty-five  cents. 

For  seventy  cents  you  can  get  the  Fan- 
ciers1 Beview  and  Poultry  Keeper.  For 
one  dollar  we  also  add  Farm  Poultry,  mak- 
ing three  poultry  papers. 

"Fanciers"  should  not  forget  that  it  is 
the  farmer  who  really  makes  their  trade. 
The  customers  among  fanciers  are  rather 
limited. 


We  have  an  advertisement  of  the  finest 
lot  of  St.  Bernards  in  the  world — prize 
winners— as  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  Swiss  Mountain 
Kennels. 


The  Famous  Whitewasher,  made  by  F. 
Schwarz,  Fairfield,  Ct.,  is  not  only  a  white- 
washer  but  a  speedy  lice  exterminator,  and 
will  prevent  roup.  It  does  an  hour's  work 
in  five  minutes. 


Occasionally  inquiries  and  communi- 
cations are  delayed  in  appearing  until  the 
succeeding  month,  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
get  to  press  early,  so  as  to  be  out  by  the 
first  of  the  month. 


A  poultry  house  should  not  be  colder 
than  forty  degrees  above  zero.  The  hens  do 
not  desire  the  house  too  warm.  It  is  the 
damp  weather  that  affects  them  the  most. 


The  Eockville,  Maryland,  Fair  was  well 
attended.  Among  the  winners  on  White 
Wyandottes  was  H.  L.  Wells,  of  Rock- 
ville,  who  forwarded  us  the  premium  list. 


The  Colorado  State  Pcwltry  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  show  at  Denver  on 
January  14J1  to  20th,  inclusive.  Mr.  J.  L. 
McDowell,  1S21  Arrapahoe  avenue,  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  secretary. 


Just  now  we  are  being  regaled  with  the 
usual  announcement  that  "Judge"  Wise- 
man will  judge  at  certain  shows.  He  is 
supposed  to  know  a  brick  '  from  a  wind- 
mill. 


Messrs.  M.  E.  Ballard  &  Co.,  34-19 
Cottage  Grove  avenue,  Chicago,  announce 
themselves  as  general  produce  commission 
merchants  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
who  write  us  for  addresses  of  merchants. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
makes  a  specialty  of  his  "O.  K.  Food"  for 
chicks,  and  keeps  a  full  line  of  poultry 
foods,  meat  and  bone,  ground  or  freshly 
cut,  being  always  ready  for  shipment. 

Mrs.  Susan  Reed,  of  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  offers  her  extensive  broiler  plant  for 
sale  with  forty  acres  of  land.  See  her  ad- 
vertisement in  September.  It  has  been  a 
very  successful  plant. 

The  man  who  crosses  his  breeds  destroys 
them.  Only  the  pure  breed  can  be  de- 
pended upon.  Each  breed  has  a  dominant 
talent,  and  to  attempt  to  give  it  two  talents 
only  reduces  the  value  of  the  one. 


Mr.W.  J.  Salter  has  accepted  a  position 
with  Mr.  Samuel  Cushmen,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Mr.  Cushman  is  fortunate  in  securing  such 
an  able  and  experienced  poultryman  as  Mr. 
Salter. 

Miller  Purvis  now  owns  a  half  inter- 
est in  the  Michigan  Fawner,  and  is  also  its 
editor.  The  Fancier  is  published  monthly 
at  Detroit,  at  fifty  cents  per  year.  It  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  together,  only  sixty- 
five  cents. 


One  pound  of  green  bones,  at  three  cents 
per  pound,  is  cheaper  than  wheat  or  corn  at 
fifty  cents  per  bushel,  simply  because  you 
will  get  twice  as  many  eggs  by  using  the 
bone.  If  you  get  no  eggs  wheat  is  not 
cheap  at  any  price. 

We  send  illustrated  plans  of  an  incubator 
to  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  stamps 
for  postage  and  stationery,  and  who  will 
also  send  us  the  names  of  any  persons  inter- 
ested in  poultry .  Address,  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Some  of  the  parties  who  have  been  claim- 
ing that  Black  Langshans  "sport "  albiuos 
are  now  trying  to  explain  how  albinos  sport 
black.  What  is  the  use  of  having  them 
black  or  white  if  the  colors  wash  out  on 
each  generation. 


What  is  the  matter  with  the  Fanciers'1 
Gazette,  Indianapolis  ?  Has  anyone  seen  it, 
riding  or  walking,  with  a  bell  on  his  neck  ? 
It  was  too  good  to  be  lost.  It  owes  us  a 
notice,  as  we  havs  been  nearly  ten  years  on 
probation. 

Mr.  G.  A.  McFettridge  has  received  a 
"call"  to  take  charge  of  the  large  poultry 
plant  of  Mr  W.  H.  Truslow,  at  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa  ,  and  has  resigned  his  position 
with  Mr.  Hallock,  at  Speouk,  N.  Y.  The 
new  plant  has  a  hatching  capacity  for  900 
ducklings  at  one  time. 

"  Low  Coat  Poultry  Houses  "  is  the  title 
of  a  new  book  for  poultry  men  just  issued 
by  the  Fanciers'  Beview,  of  Chatham, 
N.  Y.,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  just  re- 
ceived. It  contains  numerous  pians  and 
illustrations  of  poultry  buildings  costing 
from  §25  to  §100,  and  detailed  specifications 
with  exact  cost  of  building  appear  with 
each  description.  It  also  shows  several 
poultry  house  conveniences.  Every  one 
contemplating  the  erection  of  a  poultry 
house  should  have  this  valuable  little  book. 
-Price  25  cents.    For  sale  by  us. 


The  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Milford,  Mass. , 
have  put  on  the  market  the  "Simplex" 
vegetable  aDd  clover  cutter.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation cutter,  cutting  both  bone  and  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  c  over,  and  is  sold  at  ten 
dollars. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  says  that  the  most 
amusing  thing  he  reads  in  the  poultry 
papers  is  the  "corn  logic."  Some  one  starts 
in  to  prove  that  corn  is  just  the  food  for 
fowls  and  then  tops  it  off  with  bone.  Then 
Uncle  Mike  loaded  his  pipe  a-.d  went  into 
deep  thought. 

Of  all  practical  poultry  associations 
commend  us  to  the  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Association.  It  is  working  to  advance  the 
poultry  interests,  and  is  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work.  It  is  a  live  association  and 
composed  of  energetic  members. 

There  are  over  60,000,000  people  in  this 
country,  and  if  rivals  will  go  to  the  same 
extent  in  making  their  business  known  in- 
stead of  pulling  each  other  down,  they  will 
have  more  satisfactory  results.  No  man  is 
in  the  way  of  another.  Strife  only  causes 
distrust  with  the  public  and  assists  no  one. 


Messrs.  Webster  &  Hannum,  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y.  ,won  first  and  second  premiums 
at  the  Western  New  York  Fair,  Rochester, 
and  first  at  the  State Fair,Syracuse,  on  their 
bone  cutters.  Mr.  Webster  has  just  or" 
dered  a  pair  of  Blue  Madras  Games  from 
Abbott  Brothers,  England. 


The  next  show  of  the  Missouri  State 
Poultry  Association  wrill  be  held  at  War- 
rensburg,  December  12th  to  15th,  inclusive 
Messrs.  Theodore  Hughes,  of  Trenton,  Mo. 
and  C.  A.  Emory,  of  Carthage,  Mo.,  will, 
judge.  Mr.  M.  L.  Andrews,  Sedalia,  is  sec- 
retary, and  R.  G.  Carroll,  Warrensburg, 
assistant  secretary. 


Do  you  want  a  weekly  poultry  paper  ? 
If  so  here  is  our  offer:  The  Fanciers' 
Journal  and  American  ^Fancier  are  each 
§1.50  per  year.  Send  us  the  money  for 
either  and  we  will  throw  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  for  good  measure — that  is  we 
send  you  two  papers  for  one  price,  or  will 
send  you  the  whole  three  for  §2  50,  saving 
you  one  dollar. 

After  all  the  splitting  of  hairs  over 
points  the  man  who  buys  the  show  birds  is 
always  anxious  to  know  their  laying  qua!', 
ties.  A  poultryman  might  as  well  have  a 
terra  cotta  bird  as  one  that  is  useless.  The 
fancy  portion  of  the  business  will  do  for 
those  who  keep  poultry  for  pleasure,  but 
the  people  prefer  beauty  that  is  backed  up 
by  eggs. 


Don't  make  your  poultry  house  warm 
and  then  cut  a  hole  in  it  to  let  the  warmth 
escape  and  the  cold  air  in.  We  never  knew, 
or  heard  of  a  bird  suffocating  or  dying  from 
lack  of  pure  air  in  winter.  It  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  pure  air  out.  More  birds  die 
from  ventilation  (which  induces  roup)  in 
winter  than  from  all  other  causes  combined. 


This  paper  is  printed  from  electrotype 
plates,  hence  we  can  print  any  back  num- 
ber. We  have  a  large  office,  electric  lights, 
mammoth  presses,  and  an  electrotyping  de- 
partment of  our  own,  and  also  provide  our 
own  electric  lights  from  the  boiler  and 
dynamo  in  the  building.  The  Poultky 
Keeper  is  the  best  equipped  poultry  jour- 
nal in  the  world. 


Dire  vengeance  was  threatened  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  exposing  the  at- 
tempted White  Langshans  monopoly.  We 
did  not  terrify  worth  a  cent,  and  are  not 
done  with  them  yet.  Trying  to  palm  off 
sports,  made-up  breeds,  and  mongrels  on 
innocent  people  will  not  be  sanctioned  by 
us.  The  Black  Langshan  is  a  grand  bird, 
and  good  ones  do  not  sport  white  in  a  day. 


One  or  two  gentlemen,  in  contradiction 
of  our  claim  that  a  hen  begins  to  sit  if  she 
becomes  fat,  declare  that  some  of  their  hens 
were  poor  when  about  to  incubate.  Cer- 
tainly— all  hens  are  not  alike.  We  have 
*een  lean  people  eat  fat  pork  witbout  gain- 
ing flesh,  and  exceptions  are  always  pos- 
sible. We  trust  that  the  sitting  hens  were 
weighed' on  the  first  day  instead  of  the  last, 
as  they  lose  flesh  during  incubation. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Mount,  who  has  acted  as  man- 
ager for  Messrs.  Johnson  Brothers,  Prince's 
Bay,  N.  Y ,  has  resigned  his  position  to- 
take  charge  as  superintendent  of  the  Pine 
Tree  Farm,  at  Jamesburg,N  J., which  is  the 
large  plant  formerly  owned  by  the  late  T. 
Wilton  Hill.  The  plant  is  now  owned  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Ordway,  who  carries  a  stock  of 
some  3,000  head  of  fowls— ducks,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  etc  ,  and  when  Mr  Mount's  prize 
winners  are  added  Jamesburg  will  be  able 
to  have  a  poultry  show  of  its  own  and  with 
no  outside  exhibitors  either.  Mr.  Mount's 
fowls  have  carried  off  many  prizes  from  the 
show  room,  but  his  specialties  are  mam- 
moth Pekiu  ducks  and  White  Turkeys,  and 
he  largely  leads  on  these  two  favorites. 

Old  North  Carolina  is  not  being  left. 
Poultrymen  from  different  sections  of  the 
State  met  in  New  Berne,  in  September,  and 
organized  the  North  Carolina  State  Poultry 
Association.  The  officers  are  Messrs.  T.  A. 
Green,  President,  New  Berne ;  Wm.  Dunn, 
First  Vice-President,  New  Berne;  J.  P. 
Kerr,  Second  Vice-President,  Haw  River; 
T.  H.  Murray,  Third  Vice-President' 
Raleigh ;  T.  A.  Mclntyre,  Fourth  Vice" 
President,  Jacksonville;  J.  W.  Crowell' 
Fifth  Vice-President,  Wilson ;  R.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, Secretary  and  Treasurer,  ISew 
Berne;  Executive  Committee:  W.  H- 
Bray,  L.  S.  Wood,  Ralph  Gray,  J.L.  Hahn, 
New  Berne ;  W.  T.  Porlch,  Goldsboro;  T- 
J.Davis,  Charlotte;-  Cooper  and  Johnston 
Graham. 

POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1,  and  is  intended  as  an 
answer  to  all  the  questions  that  can  be 
asked,  and  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts. 
The  price  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  but  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  at  sixty  cents  we  will  send  the 
book  and  also  tbe  paper  for  one  year. 


A  DISEASE  PREVENTER. 

If  you  will,  once  a  week,  force  thin  white- 
wash over  the  walls,  floor,  and  yard,  you 
will  prevent  diseases.  This  may  be  done 
with  one  of  those  littie  white-washers  (or 
force  sprinklers),  known  as  the  Famous 
white-washer,  which  costs  but  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  its  value.  If  preferred  you  may 
add  a  gill  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  each 
bucket  of  white-wash.  It  is  economical  to- 
use  lime,  as  it  destroys  the  germs  of  roup* 

MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

This  is  No.  3  of  our  series,  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  editor  of  Poultry  Keeper,  and  is 
intended  for  those  interested  in  raising 
chicks  in  large  numbers.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  twenty-five  cents,  but  to  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
sixty  cents  we  send  the  paper  one  year  and 
the  book. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  FACTS. 

It  is  well  enough  to  advocate  warm 
poultry  houses  but  a  warm  house  cannot  be 
built  .for  a  song.  Properly,  a  poultry 
house  should  be  lathed  and  plastered,  and 
it  will  then  have  smooth  walls,  making 
lice  killing,  white-washing,  etc.,  an  easy 
matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cracks  and 
crevices  stopped  with  the  plastering. 
True,  it  will  cost  something  more,  but 
you  will  gain  it  in  fewer  deaths  and  more 
eggs. 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Association 
is  arranging  for  an  unusually  large  and  at- 
tractive exhibition  of  poultry,  pigeons  and 
pet  stock  at  Washington,  C.  H.,  Ohio, 
December  18th  to  23d,  1S93.  They  have  a 
large  and  well-lighted  hall,  and  Mr.  B.  N. 
Pierce,  of  Indiana,  will  be  tbe  judge.  The 
exhibition  is  being  extensively  advertised 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  are 
indications  of  a  great  show.  Secretary 
W.  R.  Dalbey,  of  Washington,  C.  H.,  in- 
forms us  that  everything  indicates  that  all 
former  exhibitions  will  be  eclipsed.  The 
premium  lists  will  be  out  in  a  short  time. 
This  association  is  oue  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous and  successful  in  the  country,  and  has 
always  paid  up  all  premium  money  and 
specials  in  full.  The  attendance  is  always 
good  and  the  exhibitors  are  greatly 
profited  thereby. 
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COUND  VOLUMES. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April  1S84,  which 
mate  a  valuable  library  for  poultrymen. 
Price  C't.OO,  postpaid,  for  any  one  year. 
188.")-8G-S7-88  are  bound  in  one  volume. 
Price  §2.50,  by  exprejs  at  buyer's  expense, 
or  62.90  by  mail  postpaid.  They  are  all 
substantially  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt 
stamp  on  front.  Handsome  and  useful. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  SPECIAL. 

This  is  book  No.  4—  on  Diseases.  In  or- 
der however  to  make  it  more  valuable  we 
have  included  many  other  subjects.  Wo 
.  will  state  that  wc  have  simply  gone  back  to 
the  old  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Helper 
and  put  "the  best  of  them  together,"  using 
the  plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poul- 
try Kekper,  hence  the  name  of  "Poultry 
Keeper  Special."  It  contains  thirty-two 
pages  the  size  of  the  Poultry  KEEPER, 
price  twenty-five  cents,  but  for  sixty  cents 
we  send  it  and  also  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year.  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1S!)3 
is  similar  to  Book  No.  4,  only  the  contents 
entirely  different  and  equally  valuable. 
The  terms  for  it  are  the  same  as  for  No.  4. 

THIS  BEATS  ALL. 

In  order  to  prove  that  there  is  no  offer  yet 
made  that  will  equal  ours,  you  can 
take  your  choice  of  the  following.  Please 
read  carefully: 

1.  You  can  get  this  paper  six  months  for 
twenty-live  cents  or  a  year  for  iifty 

For  sixty  cents  we  will  send  also,  with  the 
paper  (one  year),  the  book  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  the  price  of  which  is  twenty-live 
cents. 

2.  For  seventy  cents  we  will  send  this 
paper  and  Farm  Poultry,  one  year. 

3.  For  $1.00  you  get  three  poultry  papers, 
Poultry  Kekper,  Farm  Poultry  (Boston) 
and  Fanciers'  Review  (Chatham,  N.  Y.) 

4.  For  §1. 00  we  send  three  copies  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  to  different  addresses. 

4.  For  05  cents  we  send  this  paper,  and 
the  Practical  Dairyman. 

6.  For  sixty-five  cents  you  get  this  paper 
and  the  Southern  Fancier. 

7.  We  send  two  Poultry  Keepers,  to 
different  addresses,  for  eighty  cents. 

8.  The  Standard  (which  contains  the  de- 
tailed description  of  all  breeds)  is  §1.00; 
but  we  send  it  and  the  Poltry  Keeper 
one  year  for  $1.25. 

In  the  above  we  aim  to  put  the  prices 
down  low.  Examine  this  paper  and  you 
will  see,  at  a  glance,  that  it  will  be  a  loss  to 
you  to  be  without  it,  as  each  is?ue  contains 
u  special  article  on  some  leading  subject. 

The  twenty-five  cents  offer,  for  six 
months,  is  to  induce  you  to  try  it. 

DEPENDING  ON  WHuSE  AXE. 

It  is  a  little  out  of  place  to  hug  a  man 
and  fawn  all  over  him,  through  the  columns 
of  a  journal,  and  theu  at  some  future  time 
show  his  imperfections.  This  reminds  us 
that  a  breeder  of  Bantams,  who  had  been 
so  well  admired  as  to  be  addressed  by  the 
familiar  term  of  "  Rocky,"  was  mentioned 
as  being  too  slow  a  judge  at  one  of  the 
fairs,  and  the  paper  making  known  the 
matter  did  not  omit  to  state  that  one  of  the 
publishers  was  called  in  to  do  the  work 
and  he  did  it  with  lightning  speed— of 
course.  Now,  we  fear  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  "Rocky"  outside  of  the 
matter  of  judging.  Perhaps  "Rocky" 
might  not  have  materialized  promptly  in 
response  to  "  send  on  an  ad.,  "  or  he  may 
not  have  believed  in  lightning  speed  in 
preference  to  good  work.  That  he  is  a 
gentleman,  honorable,  and  knows  all  about 
Bantams,  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  if  he 
was  a  little  slow  (as  any  careful  man  will 
sometimes  be),  it  was  not  fair  to  publish  it 
to  the  world  in  a  manner  to  denote  incom- 
petency. No  longer  is  he  called  "  Rocky, " 
but  the  "solitary  and  tall."  No  classifi- 
cation, a  crowded  hall,  and  everything 
against  him  at  Syracuse,  '•  Rocky  "  had  a 
hard  job  before  him.  That  his  awards 
would  have  been  in  the  right  place,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  denied,  but  the  old  ad- 
monition of  "  go  slow,"  did  not  seem  to 
fit  the  ca.fe  exactly.  Bantams  we  pels,  and 
belong  to  the  true  fancier's  department. 
As  " Rocky  "  (or  the  "solitary  and  tall") 
has  bred  them  for  years,  we  doubt  if  any- 
is  capable  of  teaching  him. 


SOMETHING  YOU  WANT. 

It  will  cost  you  only  five  cents  to  get  the 
following  tack  numbers,  and  they  are 
worth  §10  each  if  they  could  not  bo  pro- 
cured when  desired.  Bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  illustrations 
offered— as  the  following  shows: 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances.  Pout- 
try  Houses,  etc.  (many  illustrations).  Aug. 
1SS9  and  Aug.  1801.  These  two  books  aer 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hav  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
tor).  The  Wyandotte  Fertilization  of  Eggs. 
Scoring  Games.   Oct,  1SS9 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887,  Oct.  1S88, 
and  July.  189  .  Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  ilot  Water  System.  August, 
1SSS,  and  Dec.  1S91. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand  is- 
sue.   August,  1S92. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  §50. 
Oct.,  1892 

Iucubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.  1891. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry 
for  every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Houghton's  (Cleveland) 
Poultry  House.  February,  1888.  Also 
April,  "1S92.  . 

Each  issue  contains  other  valuable  infor- 
mation also.  You  have  the  whole  outfit 
shown  of  the  pipe  system  of  brooding  in 
the  brooder  issue,  and  the  forty-two  rules 
on  raising  broilers  has  the  whole  thing. 
And  yet  you  can  get  any  one  of  them  for 
only  five  cents. 

MR.  CUSHMAN  ON  CROSSING. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman,  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  Station,  has  given  his 
experience  in  an  able  bulletin,  and  he  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  poultry  for  his  efforts.  Mr.  C,  how- 
ever, makes  use  of  some  arguments  in  favor 
of  crossing,  which  we  give  below,  but  we 
do  not  believe  his  views  should  be  accepted 
on  the  subject  as  final,  for  the  reason  that 
we  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  crossing. 
Mr.  Cushman  says: 

Breeders  of  cattle,  poultry  and  other 
stock,  lind  that  by  crossing  pure  breeds 
greater  vigor  is  secured  iu  the  progeny. 
The  union  of  two  varieties,  equal  in  hardi- 
ness, gives  stock  that  is  more  hardy  than 
than  the  parents.  An  improvement  in  this 
respect  can  be  depended  upon. 

By  such  a  combination  of  different  ele- 
ments or  tendencies  an  impulse  is  also 
given  that  usually  causes  them  to  grow 
quicker  and  larger",  and  to  be  more  prolific. 
By  intelligent  selection  of  the  breeds  the 
desirable  qualities  of  two  may  be  com- 
bined in  the  cross.  Defects  in  one  may  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  another 
and  most  or  all  of  the  best  qualities  re- 
tained. 

Stock  may  bo  produced  that  will  excel 
either  pure  bred  parent  in  profitable  quali- 
ties. Fowls  that  cannot  stand  exposure  but 
that-are  great  layers,  if  crossed  with  certain 
breeds  that  are  noted  for  hardiness  and  are 
good  layers,  will  give  birds  that  are  quite 
hardy,  and  also  great  layers.  The  influence 
of  the  hardy  breed  to  lessen  egg  production 
is  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  vigor 
given  by  it,  which  also  sustains  egg  pro- 
duction in  the  cross. 

Fowls  that  are  noted  for  table  qualities, 
but  are  too  tender  to  be  reared  successfully, 
may  be  used  to  produce  crosses  that  are 
hardy  and  vigorous  and  in  quality  of  flesh 
and  appearrnce  none  the  less  desirable  for 
the  table.  A  pure  breed  noted  for  a  certain 
profitable  quality  may  be  so  mated  with 
another  pure  breed  that  the  first  cross  pro- 
geny will  excel  either  of  them  in  that  par- 
ticular quality.  Combinations  almost 
without  number  may  thus  be  made. 

How  greater  vigor  in  cattle  can  be  se- 
cured by  crossing  two  breeds  of  equal 
hardiness,  and  the  offspring  be  hardier 
ihan  the  parents,  cannot  be  made  plain  by 
facts,  unless  the  pure  breeds  have  been  in- 
jured by  in-breeding,  but  we  do  not  allude 
to  inbred  stock.  A  cross  of  Holstein  and 
Jersey  adds  nothing  to  the  progeny,  and 
the  good  qualities  from  both  parents  are 
impaired.  Attempts  have  repeatedly  been 
made  with  crossing  the  Shorthorn  and 
Jersey,  Holstein  and  Ayrshire,  and  Devon 
and  Shorthorn,  but  such  attempts  have 
been  abandoned.  Each  breed  has  its  own 
peculiar  characteristic,  which  was  bred 
into  it  by  "  judicious  crossing"  in  the  first 
place,  but  it  required  years  to  succeed  in 
"  fixing  "  the  characteristic. 

In  the  second  paragraph  above  it  is 
claimed  that  defects  in  a  breed  may  be 
remedied  by  crossing  with  another  breed. 
It  depends  on  the  kind  of  defects.  Defects 
seldom  exist  in  a  breed  intended  for  a  cer- 
tain purpose,  but  they  may  exist  in  indi- 


viduals, hence  to  correct  defects  in  a  breed 
it  must  be  done  by  selection  of  particular 
individuals  of  that  breed.  Any  other 
method  is  to  destroy  the  breed  entirely. 

The  third  paragraph  contains  some 
curious  expressions.  Mr.  C.  says  that 
"fowls  that  caunoi  stand  exposure,  but  are 
great  layers,  if  crossed  with  certain  breeds 
that  are  noted  for  hardiness  and  are  good 
layers  (our  Italics)  will  give  birds  that  are 
quite  hardy  and  great  layers."  We  cannot 
see  the  necessity  of  crossing  birds  that  are 
noted  for  hardiness,  and  that  are  good  lay- 
ers, with  other  that  cannot  stand  exposure 
but  are  great  layers.  When  it  is  known 
that  there  is  not  ten  eggs  difference  in  a 
year,  all  conditions  being  equal,  between 
the  best  breed  and  the  one  at  the  foot,  the 
gain  in  eggs  by  crossing  a  great  laying  breed 
with  a  good  laying  one  cannot  be  sufficient 
as  an  inducement. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  crossing  a  Brahma 
and  a  Leghorn.  If  anything  is  gained 
something  is  also  lost.  But  suppose  that 
by  some  cross  a  desirable  bird  for  nearly 
all  purposes  could  be  ^obtained.  It  would 
then  be  unnecessary  to  do  more.  We  could 
accept  the  cross  and  establish  it  as  as  a 
breed,  sending  all  other  breeds  out  of  ex- 
istence. The  fact  is  that  iu  ninety  cases  in 
a  hundred  crossing  has  destroyed  the 
hopes  of  the  poultryman,  changing  his 
flocks  to  mongrels,  and  obliterating  all  the 
characteristics  sought. 

All  pure  breeds  have  been  made  by  en- 
deavoring to  combine  the  best  qualities  of 
selected  breeds  then  existing,  b  it  no  one 
breed  has  been  endowed  as  yet  with  a 
combination  of  qualities.  They  excel  in 
some  respects  and  are  deficient  in  others. 
If  we  are  to  select  the  best  individuals  of 
two  breeds  we  might  as  well  take  the  best 
of  one  breed. 

The  Wyandotte  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  of 
a  prolific  and  a  hardy  breed — Hamburg  and 
Brahma.  If  such  is  the  case  what  is  the 
use  of  crossing  the  Hamburg  and  Brahma 
again  when  we  have  the  cross  fixed  as  a 
type.  The  pure  bred  Plymouth  Rock  is  a 
better  bird  to-day  than  when  first  produced 
by  crossing.  The  fact  is  that  crossing  is 
uncertain.  If  two  breeds  are  crossed  some 
of  the  chicks  will  be  much  better  lliati  the 
others.    A  great  many  will  be  mongrels. 

But  it  is  advised  to  use  only  a  first  cross. 
We  cannot  see  any  advantage  in  the  first 
more  thaniu  the  second,  in  comparison  with 
the  value  of  pure  breeds.  When  we  begin 
to  get  away  from  pure  breeds  we  burn  all 
the  bridges  on  which  we  cross. 

VALUE  OF  A  SCORE. 

The  fixing  of  a  value  on  show  birds  by 
scoring  them  has  been  discussed,  and  some- 
body actually  arranged  an  arbitrary  table 
for  the  regulation  of  prices.  The  absurdity  of 
the  thing  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  a 
Western  breeder  who  writes  as  follows: 

"I  paid  §15  for  a  Brown  Leghorn  that 
scored  92,  and  the  price  was  considered 
low.  The  judge  was  an  experienced  one. 
Expecting  to  "sweep  the  decks"  with  him  I 
took  bim  to  other  snows  but  he  never 
reached  over  88  points.  If  he  was  worth 
§15  when  1  bought  him  he  should  be  worth 
the  same  now,  but  my  opinion  is  that  he 
has  lost  about  §14.99  of  his  value,  and  yet 
he  is,  if  anything,  a  better  bird  then  when  I 
bought  him." 

If  our  friend  is  a  breeder,  and  did  not 
how  to  buy  a  bird  without  some  judges' 
score  card  being  tacked  on  the  coop,  he 
should  go  out  of  the  business.  We  can 
sympathize  with  a  novice  who  buys  on  the 
score  card  advertisement,  as  he  does  not  set 
himself  up  as  a  breeder,  but  for  a  man  to 
advertise  and  sell  birds  to  the  public  when 
he  has  to  buy  on  the  score,"  and  does  not 
known  a  good  bird  from  one  that  is  inferior, 
we  have  no  sympathy. 

A  breeder  of  a  particular  breed  ought  to 
know  more  than  a  judge  who  does  not  breed 
the  birds  he  judges.  One  half  of  the  judges 
will  undertake  any  duty  in  the  show  room, 
and  their  decision  is  accepttd  because 
breeders  do  not  with  to  embarrass  him  or 
the  c  flicers  by  "kicking,"  but  the  score  card 
hangs  out  all  the  same  to  give  a  fictitious 
value. 

The  man  who  has  to  get  a  "judge"  to 
select  for  him  is  not  a  breeder  but  a  dealer, 
and  he  is  not  capable  of  giving  satisfaction 
to  his  customers.  In  the  above  case  the 
breeder  was  punished  for  his  ignorance  and 
justly  deserved  it. 


STILL  HARPING  ON  CORN. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  man  of  intelli- 
gence should  know  that  corn  is  a  standard 
food  for  all  classes  of  stock,  poultry  in- 
cluded, and  because  we  state  the  fact  that 
corn  is  fattening,  and  should  not  be  used  as 
an  exclusive  diet,  or  given  in  too  large  a- 
supply,  our  position  should  not  be  mis- 
understood. A  reader  who  feeds  nothing  - 
but  corn  takes  us  to  task  as  follows : 

I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  al- 
most swear  by  it,  but  when  the  editor  de-' 
nounces  corn  he  is  simply  talking  nonsense. 
I  have  fed  nothing  but  corn  for  twenty 
years,  and  my  hens  have  free  access  to  all 
portions  of  of  the  farm,  where  they  also 
secure  other  grains,  such  as  wheat.  I  have 
always  had  a  fair  supply  of  eggs,  and  have 
no  fault  to  find  in  that  respect.  I  feed  corn 
at  all  seasons,  and  give  them  all  they  will 
eat,  even  until  they  will  not  care  for  it. 
My  hens  are  Leghorns  and  crosses  of  Leg- 
horns. 

We  extend  thanks  to  our  subscriber  for 
"speaking  out  in  meeting.  His  breed  is 
Leghorn,  hence  are  active  foragers.  They 
have  free  range,  and  get  insects,  grass,  and 
seeds.  They  will  not  eat  as  much  corn  as 
he  gives  them,  thus  showing  conclusively 
that  to  them,  corn  is  lacking  iu  egg  produc- 
ing materials  of  certain  substances.  A  man 
may  feed  nothing  but  corn  but  that  does 
not  imply  that  corn  produces  the  eggs  un- 
less the  hen  is  closely  confined  so  as  to  pre- 
vent her  from  receiving  any  other  food. 

Now,  a  hen  will  lay  eggs  if  fed  on  corn, 
and  will  do  well  for  awhile,  but  there  comes 
a  time  when  she  will  gradually  store  up 
some  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
corn  in  her  body,  and  sooner  or  later  she 
will  be  out  of  condition  as  a  layer.  Corn 
does  uo  immediate  damage,  and  if  a  hen  is 
laying  regularly  she  can  utilize  quite  a 
large  proportion  of  it,  but  she  would  waste 
away  and  perish  if  she  received  nothing 
but  corn  continually,  as  it  is  lacking  in 
mineral  matter.  She  would  soon  arrive  at 
a  stage  wheu  she  would  die  before  she 
would  eat  another  grain,  and  meet  her  death 
by  starvation  in  a  pile  of  corn  simply  be- 
cause her  system  has  become  surfeited 
with  the  elements  composing  corn,  her 
bones  and  tissues  wasting  while  her  body 
is  rolled  all  over  with  fat. 

It  is  best  to  feed  corn,  as  it  warms  the 
body,  and  largely  assists  in  producing  the 
yolk  of  the  egg,  but  the  practice  of  farmers 
in  feeding  nothing  but  corn  in  winter  is  not 
economical  or  advantageous  iu  many  re- 
spects. 

ENEMIES  OF  POULTRY. 

There  is  greater  loss  every  season  from 
enemies  than  from  disease.  The  minks, 
hawks,  owls,  dogs,  and  cats  play  havoc 
with  the  stock  at  a  time  when  the  farmer 
is  not  aware  of  it.  The  majority  of  farm- 
ers will  agree  with  us  when  we  state  that 
during  some  seasons  they  feel  certain  they 
have  hatched  several  hundred  chicks,  but 
when  the  chicks  are  ready  for  market,  only 
one-half  of  them  can  be  found.  The  farmer 
caunot  tell  where  they  have  gone,  or  how 
they  were  lost,  but  he  knows  that  they  are 
gone,  though  at  what  age  or  through 
which  source  always  remains  a  mystery. 
The  enemies  work  secretly.  They  carry 
off  the  chicks  one  by  one,  and  the  loss  is  so 
gradual  that  it  is  not  noticed. 

How  to  prevent  such  loss  is  not  easily 
explained.  No  two  farms  are  situated 
alike,  and  the  shot-gun  and  watchfulness 
must  be  the  safeguard.  The  greatest  de- 
predator is  the  family  cat.  She  will  often 
allow  the  chicks  to  roost  on  her  back  and 
eat  with  them  from  the  same  dish,  for  she 
knows  that  they  are  protected ;  but  the 
peaceable  and  fraternal  cat  becomes  a 
tigress  when  no  one  is  looking,  and  many 
little  chicks  become  her  prey,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  professes  to  tenderly 
care  for  them.  No  cat  can  betrusted.  All 
kinds  of  birds  are  the  natural  prey  of  cats . 
A  cat  will  devour  young  chicks,  uo  matter 
how  well  she  may  behave  herself  appa- 
rently. Rats  are  also  very  destructive,  a 
single  rat  often  killing  every  chick  hatched, 
and  he  must  be  caught,  even  if  all  the  floors 
are  to  be  torn  up,  or  it  will  be  a  waste  ot 
time  to  attempt  raising  chicks.  Such  rats 
are  too  sly  for  cats,  traps,  or  poison. 
They  must  be  hunted  down,  and  no  expense 
must  be  spared  in  the  work  until  they  are 
destroyed.  Minks  cau  be  kept  out  of  the 
poultry  house,  and  so  can  the  owls.  Dogs 
usually  kill  chickens  when  they  become 
half  starved  and  are  ill-fed.  Foxes  no 
longer  do  much  damage  near  the  barnyard. 
The  chief  enemies  are  the  hawk,  rat,  and 
cat,  the  latter  being  ihe  most  destructire. 
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HENS  EATING  THEIR  EGGS. 

Two  difficulties — egg  eating  and  feather 
pulling — are  met  with,  and  being  the  result 
of  habit,  which  is  acquired,  cannot  easily 
be  remedied.  As  soon  as  a  hen  learns  to 
eat  eggs  she  teaches  the  vice  to  the  others. 
To  prevent  the  vice  is  difficult,  unless 
specially  contrived  nests  are  arranged,  or 
■unless  the  hen  is  so  situated  that  she  can- 
not well  reach  the  eggs.  To  prevent  the 
vice  make  the  nests  dark,  or  put  them  in  a 
dark  place.  The  nest  should  have  a  top, 
so  as  to  compel  the  hen  to  walk  m 
instead  of  jumping  on  it.  It  should 
be  high  enough  off  the  floor  to  pre- 
vent the  hen  from  standing  on  the  floor  and 
eating  out  of  the  box,  and  the  opening  of 
the  box  should  face  the  wall,  instead  of  the 
light,  so  as  to  have  the  nest  dark.  To  make 
such  a  nest,  take  a  soap-box  and  knock  off 
the  front,  leaving  the  boards  on  the  top, 
bottom,  sides  and  back  end.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  nest,  nail  on  a  strip  (at  the 
bottom)  three  inches  high,  to  prevent  the 
hens  fiom  rolling  the  eggs  out.  The  floor 
of  the  box  should  be  seven  inches  off  the 
floor,  which  (with  the  strip  in  front)  will 
bring  the  opening  to  the  nest  ten  inches 
from  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  hen  will 
fly  up  to  the  opening,  lay  her  egg  and  come 
off,  as  she  will  not  have  room  to  eat  the 
•egg  while  she  is  on  the  nest,  and  must  come 
off,  in  which  case  she  cannot  reach  it  from 
the  floor.  The  nest-box  should  be  only 
large  enough  to  accommadate  the  hen. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  CROSSES. 

When  size  and  hardiness  are  required 
the  Light  Brahma  is  unexcelled.  It  has 
many  advantages  over  some  breeds,  and 
there  are  drawbacks  connected  with  the 
breeds  which  often  debar  it  from  some 
yards.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that 
Brahma  chicks  are  more  easily  raised  than 
any  other,  and  if  they  are  fed  with  judg- 
ment^ is  not  often  that  the  hens  are  ex- 
celled for  laying.  The  Brahma  has  a  small 
pea-comb,  which  is  a  partial  protection 
against  frost  in  winter,  and  it  is  also  aided 
by  heavy  feathering.  As  a  bird  adapted  to 
confinement  it  is  excellent,  for  it  cannot 
fly  over  a  fence  three  feet  high,  and  is  con- 
tented in  disposition.  Its  faults  are  leg 
feathering  (which  is  a  disadvantage  during 
wet  weather),  lack  of  breast  meat,  clumsy 
movements  when  carrying  chicks  and  apti- 
tude to  fatten.  Its  propensity  to  easily 
fatten  is  a  desirable  characteristic  if  hens 
are  intended  for  market,  but  when  Brahmas 
reach  maturity  they  are  liable  to  become 
too  fat  as  layers,  unless  carefully  fed,  and 
but  little  corn  should  be  allowed  them  for 
that  reason.  "When  crosses  are  made  with 
the  Leghorn  male  and  Brahma  hen,  the 
pullets  so  procured  are  excellent,  being 
good  foragers  and  layers,  but  the  males 
from  the  cross  are  worthless,  except  for 
the  market.  A  cross  of  Indian  Game  male 
with  the  Brahma  hen  produces  line  table 
fowls.  The  pure-bred  Brahma  males  are 
excellent  for  improving  common  flocks 
both  in  size  and  egg  production. 


MAKE  A  HOME  MARKET. 

If  you  are  near  a  village  or  town  you 
will  find  a  class  of  persons  who  will  be 
willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  eggs 
which  are  known  to  be  strictly  fresh.  This 
is  an  excellent  season  of  the  year  for  build- 
ing up  such  a  trade,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
satisfy  your  customers  by  buying  eggs  for 
the  purpose,  as  you  will  then  surely  find 
that  you  cannot  supply  fresh  eggs,  as  stale 
ones  will  get  in  among  them.  Keep  your 
own  hens,  collect  the  eggs  daily,  and  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  disappoint  a  customer. 
One  who  goes  into  the  business  with  the 
object  of  aiming  to  give  full  satisfaction 
will  find  a  ready  sale  for  all  of  his  eggs  at 
extra  prices. 


CHICKS  THAT  ARE  FEATHERING. 

When  little  chicks  (about  two  weeks  or 
more  old)  are  feathering,  they  need  very 
nourishing  food,  or  they  will  droop,  as  the 
growth  of  feathers  enfeebles  them.  That  is 
the  reason  so  many  chicks  die  at  two  or 
three  weeks  of  age  instead  of  younger. 
Keep  them  warm  ,  especially  at  night,  and 
feed  meat  and  ground  bone,  with  a  varied 
food,  about  four  times  a  day.  Dampness 
must  be  guarded  against,  as  it  will  prove 
fatal  to  the  chicks. 


MIXED  FOOD. 

Wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  better  than  any 
one  of  the  grains  exclusively.  A  variety  is 
always  an  advantage,  but  when  several 
kinds  of  grain  are  fed,  and  the  fowls  are 
given  a  variety  of  it,  they  have  not  received 
a  variety  of  food,  but  a  variety  of  grain 
only.  No  kind  of  grain,  nor  mixtures  of 
grains,  will  serve  to  promote  egg  produc- 
tion, or  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  hens.  . 
They  need  something  more  than  can  be  had 
from  grains.  A  variety  of  foods  consists 
of  grain,  milk,  meat,  bones  and  bulky  food 
in  some  form.  If  you  cannot  procure  all 
of  these  materials,  feed  a  portion  of  them. 
Give  something  else  besides  grain.  Do  not 
deprive  the  hens  of  grain,  but  do  not  com- 
pel them  to  exist  on  g-ain.  There  are 
many  readers  who  have  written  us  to  know 
why  their  highly-fed  hens  do  not  lay. 
Grain  is  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  the  feed- 
hopper  is  kept  full,  but  the  hens  do  not 
lay,  and  finally  become  sick  and  die.  Such 
hens  are  overfed.  They  are  "grain  sick," 
having  been  supplied  well  with  grain  food, 
yet  are  literally  wasting  away  m  bone  and 
tissue  because  they  have  not  a  variety  of 
food,  the  grain  being  an  incomplete  ration. 

CASH  FOR  THE  WORK. 

Granted  that  the  hens  may  require  con- 
siderable work  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground,  and  the  season  very  cold,  is  there 
any  other  work  on  the  farm  that  will  pay 
as  well?  How  many  farmers,  or  poultry- 
men,  are  willing  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning  and  work  ten  hours  a  day  with 
poultry,  as  they  are  often  compelled  to  do 
in  some  other  department  of  the  farm  ? 
Let  any  farmer  make  a  comparative  esti- 
mate of  the  work  given  each  cow  and  the 
labor  he  bestows  on  his  hens,  and  then  ask 
which  pays  the  better.  The  hen  pays  cash 
for  all  work  bestowed  on  her.  Eggs  are 
salable  at  all  times,  and  at  good  prices. 
Wheat,  corn,  and  other  foods  will  pay 
more  at  this  season,  if  converted  into  eggs, 
than  into  any  other  product,  and  the  farmer 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  cash  for  his 
work,  for  the  hen  returns  him  his  outlay 
every  day,  or  nearly  so.  In  those  sections 
where  no  work  can  be  done  in  winter  tbe 
hens  can  be  made  to  give  daily  returns  of 
cash,  in  the  shape  of  eggs,  when  all  other 
operations  are  at  a  standstill,  and  they  will 
pay  well  if  properly  managed. 

DORKINGS  AND  CROSSES. 

It  is  worth  the  experiment  of  trying  a 
cross  of  the  Dorking  male  with  Wyandotte 
hens  in  order  to  produce  a  few  fine  table 
fowls  for  your  own  use.  The  pullets  from 
the  cross  may  be  retained,  and  next  season 
they  may  be  mated  with  an  Indian  Game 
male.  To  extend  the  cross,  the  third  year 
use  a  Houdan  male,  and  the  fourth  year 
come  back  to  the  Dorking  again.  These 
crosses  do  not  produce  the  best  laying 
fowls,  but  they  are  the  best  of  all  for  the 
table,  and  new  blood  will  be  added  each 
year.  The  chicks  will  not  be  as  hardy  as 
those  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  or  Asiatic 
breeds,  and  for  that  reason  there  might  be 
unsatisfactory  results  in  raising  thein  for 
market,  but  for  superb  table  fowls  for  your 
own  use,  there  will  be  found  nothing 
superior  to  these  crosses. 


HOW  MAMY  EGGS  TO  A  POUND. 

Eggs  vary  in  size  and  weight.  Some  eggs 
will  weigh  as  much  as  six  to  the  pound, 
and  others  twelve  to  the  pound.  Eight 
eggs  to  one  pound  is  considered  the  stand- 
ard. The  Minorca  and  Black  Spanish  lay 
the  largest  eggs.  When  we  take  the 
weight  of  the  eggs  into  consideration,  we 
find  that  the  work  done  by  some  hens  is 
enormous.  A  hen  laying  six  eggs  that 
weigh  a  pound  does  twice  the  service  per- 
formed by  one  producing  eggs  that  require 
twelve  to  weigh  a  pound,  provided  they 
equal  each  other  in  the  number  of  eggs 
layed.  It  is  the  exception  that  six  eggs 
will  weigh  one  pound,  yet  it  has  happened 
frequently.  If  eggs  were  sold  by  weight, 
the  poultryman  would  be  benefited,  as  he 
would  prefer  to  keep  hens  that  lay  large 
eggs,  thus  securing  the  greatest  return  be- 
fore the  hens  begin  to  moult.  It  costs  more 
to  produce  a  large  egg  than  a  small  one, 
and  the  farmer  should  have  this  advantage 
in  his  favor  instead  of  permitting  the  cus- 
tomer to  receive  more  than  a  fair  propor- 
tion. 


PURE   BRE:DS   FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Show  birds,  bred  especially  for  perfec- 
tion of  comb,  ear-lobes,  wattles  and  plum- 
age, are  considered  by  fanciers  as  very 
valuable,  but  the  value  of  such  birds  is 
more  for  points  of  excellence  for  the 
show-room  than  for  quality.  So  far  as 
utility  is  concerned  there  are  hundreds  of 
birds  far  better  than  the  show-birds,  being 
equally  as  well  bred  and  possessing  greater 
hardiness  and  vigor  than  birds  that  are 
more  tenderly  raised  for  exhibition.  The 
requirements  of  the  show-room  are  such 
that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inbreed  in 
order  to  secure  cert  iiu  points,  and  with 
some  breeds,  such  as  Partridge  Cochins, 
two  yards  must  be  mated  in  order  to  secure 
show-birds,  one  yard  of  birds  being  so 
mated  as  to  produce  cockerels  of  a  certain 
shade  of  plumage,  and  another  for  produc- 
ing pullets  of  the  proper  laciig.  Two 
yards  arc  required  also  for  Dark  Brahmas, 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes.  So  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  while  he  should 
be  very  careful  in  selecting  birds  that  are 
pure  and  well-bred,  yet  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  breed  from  two  yards  that  he 
may  have  the  males  and  females  of  a  certain 
color.  The  breed  used  should  be  pure,  and 
as  near  the  standard  requirements  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  points  of  excellency  are,  after 
all,  the  only  indications  of  purity  of  blood, 
and  but  for  them  there  would  be  no  mode 
of  designating  the  breeds ;  but  the  farmer 
should  select  for  vigor  in  preference  to 
perfection  of  comb,  legs,  wattles,  etc.,  and 
he  should  buy  in  the  fall  instead  of  spring, 
aiming  to  improve  his  flock  and  make  it 
better  each  season. 

MATING  FOR  HARDINESS. 

When  mating  the  fowls,  select  hens  with 
strong  shanks,  broad  breast  and  deep  in  the 
body.  Tbe  male  may  be  finer  in  bone,  as 
it  is  desirable  that  he  be  active.  The  hens 
should  be  the  hardiest  of  the  flock,  as  many 
of  the  diseases  that  attack  fowls  during  the 
winter  are  often  due  to  some  sick  and 
weakly  hen,  such  as  the  roup,  which 
spreads  in  the  flock,  causing  a  loss  qf  time 
in  the  effort  to  cure  the  hens,  as  well  as  a 
falling  off  of  eggs.  Hens  are  intended  to 
lay,  and  especially  when  well  cared  for,  but. 
care  and  labor  may  easily  be  thrown  away 
on  a  flock  that  has  no  vigor  or  stamina. 
Diseases  may  be  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring by  the  parents,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  hens  which  are  intended  for  pro- 
ducing next  year's  stock  should  be  care- 
fully selected.  Only  personal  observation 
will  enable  one  to  select  the  best,  and  for 
that  reason  every  member  of  the  flock 
should  be  siudied  in  order  to  learn  all  the 
personal  characteristics. 

THE  HOME-MADE  INCUBATOR. 

"We  have  been  asked  quite  a  number  of 
questions  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the 
home-made  incubator.  We  will  state  that 
our  obect  is  educational,  to  create  an 
interest  in  artificial  incubation,  as  it  may 
open  avenues  for  employment  to  some 
during  the  winter  season.  It  is  not  the 
best,  nor  perhaps  equal  to  some  that  are 
offered  for  sale,  but  hundreds  are  in  use, 
and  they  hatch  well.  These  plaus,  illus- 
trated, are  offered  by  the  edi.or,  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  who  should  be 
addressed,  inclosing  two  stamps  for  postage 
and  stationery.  It  may  be  stated  that  he 
does  not  make  incubators,  nor  has  he  any- 
thing for  sale,  the  plans  being  offered  to 
those  who  desire  to  learn  how  to  make  an 
incubator  at  home,  and  directions  for  oper- 
ating are  also  sent.  The  plans  have  been* 
before  published  by  us,  and  are  sent  in  this 
manner  in  order  to  avoid  repetition. 

NO  EGGS. 

We  are  often  asked  why  the  hens  that 
are  in  perfect  health  and  well  fed  do  not  lay. 
The  reason  is  that,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  hens  are  too  well  fed.  They  are  kept 
up  to  a  fat  condition,  fed  perhaps  three 
times  a  day,  and  their  reproductive  organs 
deranged.  When  the  hens  have  giddiness, 
suddenly  die,  have  soft  livers  when 
examined  after  death,  and  are  very  fat,  the 
indications  are  that  they  do  not  have 
sufficient  exercise  and  are  fed  too  liberally 
for  profit.  Too  much  food  has  done  greater 
damage  than  all  the  starvation  and  tr\e 
roosting  ever  attempted  on  mismanaged 
farms. 


COMMON  FLOCKS  AS  LAYERS. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  by  those  who  have 
not  tested  pure  breeds  that  the  common 
hens  are  as  good  as  any.  This  may  apply 
to  that  season  of  the  year  when  nearly  all 
kinds  of  poultry  are  in  condition  for  lay- 
ing, and  when  all  is  favorable,  but  let  the 
advocates  of  the  common  hen  count  the 
eggs  they  received  this  winter,  when  the 
prices  in  some  markets  ran  up  to  fifty  cents 
per  dozen.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  flock  of 
cross-bred  or  well-bred  hens  are  not  what 
we  term  "common."  We  allude  to  those 
flocks  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  se- 
lection of  males,  and  where  the  hens  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  their  way  without  aiy  aid  or 
assistance  from  their  owners. 

INVIGORATING  THE  BREED. 

As  there  are  several  varieties  of  each 
breed,  the  flock  may  sometimes  be  invigor- 
ated by  crossing  in  a  manner  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  breed  to  a  certain  extent. 
For  instance,  if  .you  are  not  particular 
about  "  points,"  use  a  White  Leghorn  male 
with  Brown  Leghorn  hens  one  year,  and  a 
Brown  Leghorn  male  the  next.  For  Cochins, 
a  Buff  Cochin  may  be  used  in  alterna- 
tion with  the  Partridge  or  White  Cochin. 
To  improve  Black  Spanish,  cross  with  a 
Minorca  male.  A  cross  of  Black  Leghorn 
with  Minorca  hens  produces  a  grand  layer, 
and  a  cross  of  the  Barred  Plymouth  liock 
with  the  White  variety  is  also  excellent. 
Of  course,  crossing  destroys  uniformity  of 
color,  but  improves  otherwise. 

VARIETY  AND  RESULTS. 

In  England  quite  a  variety  of  food  is 
allowed,  and  the  hen ;  over  there  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  hens  here  on  the  average. 
Barley,  oats,  rice,  carrots,  cabbage  leaves 
and  cooked  foods  from  wastes  are  allowed. 
Wh:at  and  corn  are  also  given,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  hens  for  market.  Laying  hens 
receive  meat  and  bones,  and  milk  is  added 
to  any  ground  grain  that  may  be  fed.  The 
hens  that  are  selected  for  laying  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  of  much  value  for  the  market, 
as  there  are  special  market  breeds  which  are 
not,  however,  equal  to  other  breeds  as 
layers. 

CUT  lLOVER. 

The  way  to  feed  clover  to  hens  is  to  cut 
it  very  fine.  If  not  cut  up  fine  it  may 
cause  crop-bound.  About  half  an  inch  in 
length  is  fine  enough.  Place  the  clover  in 
a  pail  after  it  is  cut,  and  pour  just  enough 
boiling  water  over  it  to  moisten  it  well. 
Then  throw  a  cloth  over  the  pail  and  leave 
it  to  remain  until  morning.  In  the  morn- 
ing pour  more  boiling  water  over  the 
clover,  so  as  to  warm  it,  add  a  little  bran 
and  meal  and  feed  it  to  the  hens  in  troughs 
for  the  morning  meal.  It  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  of  all  foods  for  laying  hens  in 
winter,  and  takes  the  place  of  green  food. 

FROSTED  COMBS. 

If  the  combs  and  wattles  of  the  males  are 
frozen  the  birds  will  become  unserviceable, 
and  when  the  combs  of  the  hens  are  frozen 
the  hens  will  not  lay.  The  comb  is  a  tender 
portion  of  the  body,  and  when  frozen  the 
bird  suffers  the  same  intense  pain  that  a 
person  will  when  the  hands,  ears  or  feet 
are  frozen  (or  frosted,  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed).  On  very  cold  days,  and  especially 
during  windy  weather,  tbe  birds  should  be 
well  sheltered,  or  frosted  combs  will  be  the 
result.  | 

POULTRY  MANURE. 

When  the  droppings  are  frozen  they 
quickly  deteriorate  in  value  after  they  be- 
gin to  thaw.  To  save  them,  keep  dry 
earth  or  sifted  coal  ashes  uuder  the  roost, 
as  an  absorbent,  and  also  sprinkle  plaster 
over  the  dirt.  The  absorbent  material 
should  be  cleaned  away  as  often  as  possible, 
and  before  putting  the  droppings  in  a  bar- 
rel, mix  them  well  with  the  absorbent.  If 
you  have  a  garden  plot  it  will  be  no  disad- 
vantage to  spread  the  droppiugs  on  the 
ground,  especially  after  the  ground  has 
been  plowed  or  spaded,  early  in  the  season. 


The  Dog  Fancier  is  a  monthly  publica- 
tion by  Mr.  Eugene  Glass,  at  Buttle  Creek, 
Mich.  As  we  have  no  dog  department  we 
will  offer  the  Fancier  and  Poultry 
Keeter  at  seventy-five  cents,  the  Far.jier 
alone  being  fifty  cents  per  year. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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EGG  EATING  BY  FOWLS. 

The  habit  of  egg  eating  by  the  hon  is. 
at  times,  a  very  serious  one  with  which  to 
deal,  though  1  never  have  been  troubled 
with  it  but  once,  and  then  for  a  short  time 
onlv.  A.S  I  breed  no  fowls  but  Partridge 
Cochins,  I  presume  I  am  not  troubled  as 
much  as  those  who  breed  the  smaller  kinds 
of  fowls,  for  I  think  the  Asiatics  are  not 
as  apt  to  acquire  the  habit  is  question  as 
are  the  smaller  breeds,  for  the  former  are 
generally  possessed  by  a  quiet  disposition, 
while  the  latter,  especially  Leghorns,  are 
very  active.  As  preventives  are  better  than 
cure,  I  will  suggest  a  few  which  I  practice. 
According  to  my  Judgement  the  habit  of 
egg  eating  is  oftenest  formed  by  having  soft 
or  thin  shelled  eggs  laid  in  the  nest.  These 
are  almost  sure  to  be  broken  by  the  hen 
while  on  the  nest,  and  she  will  be  very  apt 
to  eat  the  broken  egg. 

Then,  first,  feed  your  hens  shells,  meats, 
and  such  a  variety  of  food  that  all  the  eggs 
will  be  likely  to  have  hard  shells. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  hen  that  never  lays 
other  than  so"ft-shelled  eggs,  and  she  will 
60on  acquire  the  habit  of  eating  eggs.  The 
best  remedy  for  such  an  egg  eater  is  to 
eat  the  hen. 

Secondly,  give  vour  hens  plenty  of  work, 
especially  the  smaller  breeds,  for  "Satan 
finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to 
do."   (  Watts  with  variations.) 

Strew  thickly  over  the  hen-house  floor,  or 
small  yards,  ieavcs  from  the  woods,  or 
chaff  from  the  hay  loft,  in  which  scatter 
wheat,  oats,  screenings,  or  the  coarser  pares 
of  cracked  corn.  To  find  the  food  thus 
scattered,  and  partly  hidden,  will  give  the 
hens  capital  employment  during  the  close 
confinement  of  the  winter  time,  and  is  most 
excellent  to  keep  them  out  of  mistbief. 

Again,  make  vour  ne^ts  as  difficult  of 
access  as  the  nature  of  your  fowls  will 
admit,  and  also  make  them  as  dark  as  is 
convenient.  For  Aiatics  place  the  nests 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  with  a  nar- 
row board  in  front  of  it.  This  will  give 
the  heu  no  chance  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
nest  to"  fool  with"  the  eggs,  but  will 
compel  her  to  enter  the  nest  immediately, 
and  thus  cover  the  eggs  from  sight  and 
harm. 

For  the  lighter  varieties  make  small,  deep 
nests.  Take  a  small  keg  with  both  heads 
in.  cut  a  hole  (not  too  large)  in  the  side, 
near  the  top,  through  which  the  heu  may 
enter,  and  put  only  enough  hay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  keg  to  make  a  soft  nest. 
This  nest  is  not  suitable  for  the  heavier 
fowls,  for  when  they  drop  upon  a  deep 
nest  they  are  pretty  sure  to  break  any  eggs 
that  are  in  it. 

Now,  if  these  precautions  are  not  a 
security  azainst  forming  the  habit  of  egg 
eat  in  <r,  here  is  a  safeguard  against  it,  or  at 
lean 'a  nlan  for  securing  all  eggs  which  are 
laid.  Take  the  lower  half  of  a  Hour  barrel, 
in  the  bottom  put  soft  hay,  in  this  form 

■  i.  e.,  high  in  the  center,"  sloping  toward 

the  sides,  which  are  protected  by  a  thin 
layer  of  the  hay.  Cover  the  top  of  the  half 
barrel  with  some  stout  cloth  or  canvas, 
leaving  it  loose  enough  for  the  sag  of  the 
cloth  to  form  a  pretty  deep  cavity.  In  the 
center  of  said  cloth  cut  a  hole  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  the  the  passage  of  a  eom- 
mon-sized  egg.  Make  a  rope  of  hay  or 
straw,  and,  beginning  around  the  hole  in 
the  cloth,  quilt  the  hay  rope  in  continuous 
circles  until  the  upper  surface  is  covered. 
Place  a  porcelain  egg  between  two  layers 
of  hay,  and  your  nest  is  in  running  order 
and  will  work  every  time.  This  is  also  a 
most  excellent  cold-weather  nest,  as  the 
eggs  are  dropped  so  nicely  under  cover  that 
they  will  stand  a  very  low  temperature 
without  being  chilled.  Of  course  some  of 
the  eggs  will  be  cracked  by  rolling  against 
each  other  in  the  cellar,  "unless  they  are 
gathered  often,  but  they  will  be  always  safe 
from  the  hungry,  egg-eating  hens.— Poultry 
Yard. 

BROKEN  FLINT  AS  GRIT. 

Hard  flint,  crushed  or  ground,  will  some 
day  be  placed  on  the  market  for  the  use  of 
poultry  men  in  providing  grit  for  fowls. 
It  is  true  that  nearly  all  sections  have 
gravel,  but  gravel  is  worn  by  the  elements 
into  round  shapes,  or  rather  the  sharp 
edges  are  taken  off.  The  object  in  swallow- 
ing hard  substances  by  the  fowls  is  to  se- 
cure sharp  cutting  material,  and  ordinary 
gravel  does  not  supply  their  wants.  Many 
persons  use  oyster  shells,  reduced  by 
grinding  or  pounding,  but  shells  are  too 
soft  and  no  not  fully  serve  the  purpose  re- 
quired. Flint  Ls  the  best  material,  as  it 
always  X'resents  sharp  edges,  no  matter 
how  fine  it  may  be  in  condition. 


THE  BREEDING  TURKEYS. 

New  blood  shows  more  improvement 
with  turkeys  than  witli  any  other  kind  of 
poultry.  The  best  foundation  is  the  com- 
mon flocks.  Discard  all  the  males  and 
procure  a  gobbler  of  some  pure  breed,  and 
the  next  year  let  the  gobbler  be  procured 
from  some  flock  different  from  the  Urst.  A 
surer  plan  is  to  use  a  gobbler  of  one  breed 
the  nrst  year,  and  one  of  a  different,  breed 
the  next.  As  to  which  is  the  best  breed  of 
turkeys,  we  doubt  if  any  breed  can  be  said 
to  excel  the  others.  The  bronze  turkey  is 
the  largest,  but  the  point  to  o  >serve  is  to 
secure  hardiness  and  vigor,  without  regard 
to  size,  and  this  must  be  done  by  selecting 
the  best  hens  and  procuring  "a  vigorous 
»alc  each  year. 


GAPES. 

The  following  account  of  this  bane  of  the 
poultry  vard,  by  Gerald  McCarthy,  of  the 
North  daroltna  experiment  station,  con- 
tains the  whole  matter  in  a  nutshell: 

"  Gapes  "  is  a  disease  well  known  to 
most  growers  of  poultry,  and  often  de- 
stroys whole  broods  of  young  chicks.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  very  slender,  thread- 
like, reddish  nematoid  worm  scientifically 
known  as  syngamus  trachealis.  This  worm 
is  characterized  by  the  permanent  union  of 
the  paired  sexes,  and  cannot  be  parted 
without  rupturing  the  bodies.  The  female 
greatly  exceeds  the  male  in  size. 

The  matured  worms  are  found  only  in 
the  windpipe  of  fowls  to  which  they  cling 
leech-like  on  the  walls,  sucking  the  blood 
of  the  parts.  The  female  of  each  pair  pro- 
duces 2,U00  to  3,000  eggs,  which  remain 
within  her  body  until  she  dies.  They  are 
then  loosened  by  the  decay  of  the  parent 
body,  and  if  they  remain  within  the  wind- 
pipe of  the  fowl  the  young  worms  emerge 
from  the  shell  in  a  few  days,  and  in  a  few 
diys  are  mature  couples  and  begin  to  re- 
produce eggs.  The  hatching  of  the  egg 
occurs  only  when  it  is  keot  constantly 
moist  and  at  a  temperature  of  about  sixty- 
eight  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  sexes  never 
pair  except  in  the  windpipe  of  a  fowl.  If 
the  temperature  is  below  sixty  degrees 
Fahrenheit  the  eggs  will  not  hatch,  but'will 
retain  their  vitality  for  a  year  or  more, 
provided  they  are  kept  moist,  hence  conta- 
gious gapes  is  a  wet  land  disease.  When 
the  affected  fowl  gapes  and  coughs  for 
breath  some  of  the  worms  with  their  eggs 
are  ejected  into  the  water  troughs  where 
the  fowls  frequently  congregate,  evidently 
trying  to  allay  the  inflammation  in  the 
windpipe  by  drinking  copiously.  The 
ejected  worms  or  eggs  are  greedily  eaten  by 
other  fowls  present,  or  the  water  contain- 
ing them  is  drunk,  thus  spreading  the 
disease,  and  in  large  flocks  producing  a 
veritable  epidemic. 

Remedies. — The  best  remedy  is  preven- 
tion. Keep  the  fowls  on  dry,  permeable 
soil.  Feed  generously,  including  chopped 
onions  or  garlic  occasionally.  Wash  out 
the  water  trough  or  pan  daily  with  boiling 
water.  If  gapes  is  present  among  the 
fowls,  separate  the  sick  ones,  add  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water  four  fluid  ounces 
of  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  made  by  dis- 
solving sixteen  grains  of  the  dry  acid  in 
four  fluid  ounces  of  clear,  boiled  rain 
water.  The  pen  in  which  the  sick  fowls 
are  kept  should  be  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
the  ground  should  be  sprinkled  twice  daily 
with  water,  to  each  quart  of  which  add 
four  fluid  ounces  of  commercial  sulphuric 
acid. 

Where  only  a  few  fowls  are  affected  a  bit 
of  camphor  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat  may  be  forced  down  the  throat  of 
each  and  will  by  its  odoi  kill  the  worms. 
One  drop  of  turpentine  dropped  into  the 
throat  has  given  good  results.  Powdered 
asafectida,  ten  grains  per  bead,  may  be  fed 
in  a  mash  of  corn  meal.  Chopped  garlic  or 
strong  smelling  onions  will  also  be  found 
beneficial.  Turpentine  rubbed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  throat  will  sometimes  cause  the 
worms  to  let  g  >  their  hold.  The  use  of  a 
small  feather  or  hair  loop  dipped  in  turpen- 
tine and  thrust  down  the  windpipe  of  the 
sick  fowl  is  often  effective.  The  worms 
may  either  be  withdrawn  or  else  coughed 
out"  by  the  chick. 


FEEDING  HENS  TO   MAKE  THEM  SET. 

Brother  Jacobs'  theory  that  the  non- 
sitters  can  be  made  to  sit,  and  the  Asiatics 
made  non-sitters,  by  a  certain  process  in 
feeding,  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis. 
In  individual  cases,  or  in  some  cases,  the 
feeding  for  non-sitters  process  might  have 
worked,  but  we  doubt  it  on  general  prin- 
ciples. It  takes  evolution  to  create  non- 
sitters.  And  it  would  take  the  same  evolu- 
tion to  change  the  American-Asiatic  breeds 
into  practical  non-sitters.  Hence,  the 
theory  that  any  process  of  feeding  will 
change  the  habibs  and  nature  of  fowls  as 
breeds  is  obviously  erroneous. 

There  is  uothinginipossible  with  man  that 
is  possible.  Every  bird,  animal  and  moving 
or  growing  thing  is  subject  to  man's  will 
and  influence  And  if  the  nature  of  any 
animal  or  bird  could  be  changed  by  feed 
alone,  man  could  certainly  do  it. 

But  the  feed  theory  is  inadmissible. 
Crossing  and  re-crossing,  out-crossing  and 
in-crossing  alone  can"  accomplish  such 
transformation.  And,  if  accomplished,  cui 
bono'!    To  what  purpose  ? 

Our  experience  this  season  with  a  pen  of 
lloudans  which  we  fed  bountifully  with 
corn,  oats  and  wheat,  so  that  they  realty 
became  iat,  is  to  the  effect  that  they  mani- 
fested no  desire  to  set,  while  an  Indian 
Game  hen  in  the  same  pen  wanted  to  set 
every  change  of  the  moon.  And  we  never 
(  got  so  many  eggs  from  a  pen  of  birds  in  one 
season  as  we  have  from  this  well-fed  pen 
of  Houdans. 

But,  we  are  living  in  a  wonderful  age, 
and  Brother  Jacobs'  theory  may  pan  out  all 
right.  The  ultimatum  "of  market  poultry 
culture  will  have  been  reached  when,  by 
the  fiat  of  feed,  breeders  can  change  their 
sitters  to  non-sitters,  and  their  non-sitters 
to  docile'  incubators. — Davis'  Poultru 
Talk.  '  • 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Henry 
County  (Illinois)  Poultry  Association  wiil 
be  held  at  National  Guard  Hall,  Geneseo, 
January  23rd  to  2<Jth,  1S!M.  Mr.  Win.  G. 
Warnock  is  secretary. 


FOR  WHAT  ARE  WE  BREEDING  FOWLS? 

The  idea  seems  to  have  become  firmly 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man, 
especially  if  he  is  a  new  beginner,  that 
fowls  offered  for  sale  should  be  prize  win- 
ners-or  show  birds.  Hence,  the  first  ques- 
tion asked  of  a  breeder  bv  intending  pur- 
chasers is:  "What  will  the  fowls  score? 
are  they  from  prize  winners  ?  "  etc. 

And  this  leads  us  to  ask:  What  are  we 
breeding  fowls  for?  Are  we  breeding  for 
pets  or  for  useful  purposes  ?  Are  v  e  breed- 
ing birds  only  for  feather,  legs,  comb  and 
the  show  room  ?  or, 

Are  we  breeding  for  eggs  and  for  the 
table  ?  or  is  all  our  labor  given  and  money 
spent  on  fowls  purposely  to  fit  them  for 
exhibition  purposes,  regardless  of  vigor 
atid  general  purposes  for  which  they  were 
created  ? 

Certainly,  we  want  our  thoroughbred 
fowls  kepi  in  their  purity.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  breeding  so  finely  for  fancy  points  is 
deteriorating  them,  so  that  some  strains 
require  much  coddling  and  nursing  to  keep 
them  on  their  pins  and  in  average  health, 
so  much  has  their  vitality  been  sapped  to 
make  them  "  feather  "  and  "  point  "  as 
finely  as  possible. 

And  on  the  heels  of  excessive  fowl  fancy- 
ing has  come  Innumerable  preparations  to 
"  make  fowls  lay,"  to  "aid  their  digestion," 
to  "keep  them  well,"  to  "stimulate  them," 
to  "  give  theiu  an  appetite  "  just  as  the 
toper  who  must  have  his  bitters  before  he 
can  get  up  an  appetite  for  breakfast.  Then 
come  the  innumerable  remedies  to  cure  the 
innumerable  afflictions  caused  by  too  fine 
breeding  and  a  too  free  use  of  the  prepara- 
tions "  to  make  fowls  lay,"  and  so  on. 

We  are  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  show 
room.  For  years  we  have  been  diligent  in 
urging  the  formation  of  local  poultry  or- 
ganizations and  the  holding  (if  local  shows, 
because  the  show-room  is  a  school-room, 
where  much  can  be  learned.  Besides,  the 
local  or  county  show  is  the  small  breeder's 
show,  is  everybody's  show,  and  will  be  pat- 
ronized by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
the  big  shows  at  a  distance. 

We  repeat:  What  are  we  breeding  fowls 
for  if  not  for  eggs  and  the  table  ? 

And.  if  this  is  our  ultimatum,  had  we 
better  not  reverse  our  methods,  or.  at  least, 
drop  a  few  notches  on  fancy  points,  and 
breed  for  vigor  and  general  utility  ? 

Of  course,  out-crossing  will  be  somewhat 
of  a  necessity  to  impart  vigor  and  new 
blood  to  decimated  strains.  But  where  is 
the  breed  or  strain  that  has  not,  at  some 
time,  been  the  subject  of  an  outeross  ? 

But  this  is  a  subject  that  will  admit  of 
much  discussion.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  something  must  be  done  to  insure 
vigor  in  our  thoroughbreds,  even  if  it  be  at 
the  sacrifice  of  strictly  fancy  points. 

Brethren  of  the  poultry  press,  fellow 
breeders,  what  are  we  breeding  for?  We 
think  this  question  worthy  of  your  gravest 
consideration. — Davis  Poultry  Talk. 

AUTUMN   MANAGEMENT    OF  TOULTRY. 

At  this  time  the  poultry  yards  are  usually 
crowded  with  old  aud  especially  young 
stock,  says  Practical  Farmer.  Crowding 
poultry  i"s  always  dangerous,  and  disease 
is  apt  to  make  heavy  inroads  into  the  flock 
if  the  necessary  precautions  of  cleanliness 
are  not  strictly  attended  to.  With  greater 
numbers  of  large  fowls  comes  an  accumu- 
lation of  filth,  then  vermin  and  disease. 
The  easiest  way  to  get  around  the  difficulty 
is  by  the  free  use  of  absorbents  in  all  places 
where  fowls  are  crowded  together  during 
the  night.  I  usually  recommeud  sifted 
coal  ashes  as  one  of  the  best  absorbents — 
this  simply  because  it  is  most  likely  on 
hand  during  the  winter,  and  a  waste  ma- 
terial for  which  most  people  cannot  find  a 
profitable  use.  But  in  the  wanner  part  of 
the  year,  and  just  when  absorbents  are 
needed  more  than  any  other  time,  coal  ashes 
are  not  often  available,  aud  wood  ashes 
should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
are  worth  more  for  other  uses,  and  worse 
than  worthless  as  an  absorbent  in  a  poultry 
house.  In  dry  muck  and  road  dust  we 
have  most  excellent  material  in  this  emer- 
gency. You  may  think  that  road  dust  is 
of  no  value.  It  is  true  it  can  be  had  for  the 
hauling  in  most  places,  and  during  any  dry 
spell  in  summer  or  fall;  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount  of  cash 
for  it  if  1  could  not  get  it  otherwise.  No 
poultrymau  should  neglect  to  get  a  load  or 
two  of  it,  or  a  load  or  two  of  dry  muck,  if 
available,  and  store  it  right  on  the  floor  of 
the  poultry-houses  for  the  fowls  to  scratch 
in  and  dust  themselves,  and  for  free  use 
under  the  perches  as  needed.  It  tends  to 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  vermin.  A 
load  or  so  of  river  sand,  with  the  small 
shells,  etc.,  will  also  come  handy,  furnish- 
ing, as  it  does,  all  the  grit  and  lime  the 
fowls  may  need  during  the  winter.  This 
material  also  tends  to  cleanliness,  and  with 
the  road  dust,  and  nuick  and  coal  ashes, 
will  make  a  most  excellent  absorptive  ma- 
terial for  poultry-house  floors.  With  these 
requisites  and  further  precautions,  as  an 
occasional  washing  or  Bpraying  of  the 
perches,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
house  with  kerosene,  the  battle  against  in- 
sects aud  disease  is  about  won. 


THE  FOUNDATION  STOCK. 

There  is  more  yet  to  lea-n  and  to  ac- 
complish in  the  management  of  poultry 
than  may  be  supposed,  and  while  breeders 
and  farmers  have  been  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  and  advancement 
of  the  breeds  they  ha^e  not  devoted  as 
much  attention  to  individual  members  of 
each  breed  as  they  should  have  done,  with 
the  view  of  adding  greater  value  to  the 
breeds. 

The  above  point  may  be  made  plain  by  a 
reference  to  the  remarkable  "  record 
breakers"  among  the  Jerseys  and  Holsteins. 
While  the  breeds  are  celebrated  as  possess- 
ing certain  remarkable  characteristics,  yet 
the  real  great  advancement  has  been  made 
by  the  selection  of  one  or  two  choice  ani- 
mals as  the  foundation  stock.  Examine 
the  pedigrees  of  a  hundred  selected  Jerseys 
and  nearly  all  of  them  will  trace  back  to 
the  same  source,  perhaps  to  Eurotas  oi 
Coomassie.  Now,  the  Jersey  breed  existed 
long  before  the  birth  of  the  two  named, 
and  it  was  also  famous  for  butter  produc- 
tion, but,  the  superior  excellence  of  these 
cows  induced  breeders  to  adhere  closely  to 
their  families.  It  was  the  few  individuals 
that  improved  the  breed,  and  not  a  general 
improvement  of  the  whole,  as  then  existing. 

The  same  applies  to  poultry.  It  the 
hens  are  to  lay  more  eggs  the  increased  pro- 
lificacy must  become  inherent,  and  the 
foundation  stock  upon  which  improvement 
must  be  built  will  be  a  few  individual  hens 
and  not  any  particular  breed.  If  some 
noted  (row  can  be  produced,  as  lias  been 
done,  which  yields  fifty  quarts  of  milk  in  a 
day,  and  another  produces  over  thirty 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  week,  there  is  a 
prospect  held  out  that  the  domestic  heD 
should  reach  200  eggs  in  a  year,  or  even 
300.  It  is  a  remarkable  flock  which  con- 
tains  liens  that  will  each  produce  150  eggs 
in  a  year,  and  but  little  increase  has  been 
made  in  the  average  during  the  past  two  oi 
three  decades.  It  is  time  that  attention 
was  given  to  "  record-breaking  hens,"  ol 
each  breed,  breeding  less  for  points  and 
more  for  eggs.  If  this  is  done  a  great  ad- 
vance will  be  made  before  the  nineteenth 
century  passes  by. 


FRUIT  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Fred  Grundy  has  the  following  to  offei 
in  the  liural  New  Yorker,  relative  to  fruit 
grown  in  the  poultry  yard  by  aMr.  Burton: 

The  plum  trees  in  our  poultry  yard  yield 
a  fine  drop  every  year.  They  are  troubled 
but  very  little  by  the  curculio.  Not  a  weed 
or  spear  of  grass  grows  among  them.  The 
birds  kill  the  grass,  aud  such  coarse  weeds 
as  they  avoid  are  cut  off  with  a  hoe,  so  that 
the  ground  is  perfectly  bare. 

After  the  trees  have"  bloomed  I  go  among 
them  two  or  three  mornings  each  week  with 
a  little  wheat  in  my  pocket  and  a  mallet  in 
my  hand.  At  that  time  the  fowls  are  very 
hungry  and  naturally  at  my  feet  and  all 
around  me.  With  the  mallet  I  strike  the 
stub  of  a  branch — which  has  been  previously 
sawed  off  for  that  purpose — a  sharp  blow, 
and  at  the  same  time  scatter  a  few  grains 
of  wheat  on  the  ground  under  the  tree. 
The  fowls  tumble  over  each  other  to  get 
the  grain,  and  every  bug,  beetle  or  worm 
that  falls  goes  into  their  crops  with  it.  I 
do  this  very  early  in  the  morning  while  the 
beetles,  worms  and  bugs  are  chilly  and  off 
their  guard,  and  while  doing  it  wear  a 
slicker  to  keep  from  being  drowned  in  dew. 
The  plums  are  very  fine  and  better  than 
any  large  fruit  we  grow.  , 

Apple  trees  do  well  in  the  poultry  yard 
and  yield  excellent  crops.  I  have  seen  them 
fairly  loaded  with  fine  fruit  when  those  in 
the  orchard  were  bearing  nothing  to  speak 
of.  They  should  be  trained  rather  high— 
not  less  than  five  feet— and  the  fowls  pre- 
vented from  using  them  for  perches  by 
having  the  flights  of  one  wing  cut  off. 
With  a  pair  of  strong,  sharp  scissors  the 
wings  of  a  large  flock  can  be  pruned  in  a 
short  time,  and  if  done  in  the  spring,  will 
stay  done  until  after  moulting  in  the  fall. 

I  have  also  grown  some  splendid  Kittan- 
ning  blackberries  in  the  poultry  yard.  The 
canes  grow  six  to  eight  feet  long,  and  most 
of  them  were  trained  along  the  fences. 
Those  away  from  the  fence  were  cut  back 
to  four  feet.  The  fowls  never  trouble  the 
berries  until  they  begin  to  turn  red,  and 
then  they  were  shut  out  and  kept  out  until 
the  fruit  was  gathered.  The  berries  were 
very  large,  luscious  aud  sweet — simply  im- 
mense ! 


We  still  believe  that  a  Standard  for  each 
breed,  to  be  sold  for  ten  cents,  would  be  a 
better  source  of  revenue  for  the  American 
Poultry  Association  than  the  selling  of  a 
large  Standard  for  one  dollar,  though  both 
might  be  sold  also. 


LEGHORNS  AS  WINTER  LAYERS. 

The  Leghorn  stands  high  in  the  front 
rank,  not  only  as  one  of  the  best  egg  pro- 
ducing breeds,  but  also  for  hardiness  and 
adaptability  to  the  range.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  Leghorns  are  not  g.;od  winter 
layers,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  large 
combs,  which  are  easily  affected  by  frost 
on  very  cold  days.  Our  own  experience 
with  Leghorns  is  that  they  are  excellent 
winter  layers  if  kept  in  a  warm  and  com- 
fortable  house,  il  is  well  to  Male,  also, 
that  no  breed  of  fowls  will  prove  good  lay- 
ers in  winter  unless  they  are  kept  in  a 
warm  house,  and  the  Leghorns  seem  to 
suffer  from  frosted  combs  but  little  as  com- 
pared with  some  breeds  having  low  combs. 
Being  small  in  size  it  is  easier  to  provide 
room  for  fifteen  Leghorns  than  for  ten 
Cochins  or  Brahmas,  while  the  eggs  from 
Leghorns  are  fully  as  large  as  those  from 
the  hens  of  other  breeds. 


We  will  send  you  three  poultry  paper* 
one  year,  for  one  dollar. 
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THE  MANN  BONE  CUTTER. 


MB.  F.  W.  MANN,  INVENTOR  OF  THE  FIRST 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Mann  was  born  in  the 
•Id  town  of  Wrentham,  Massachusetts, 
July  24, 1S56,  in  what  was  known  for  many- 
years  as  the  Old  Red  Mansion.  He  was  a 
fanner  boy,  brought  up  on  a  large,  sandy, 
New  England  farm,  a  grant  to  the  Mann 
family  in  the  time  of  the  Indians.  He  was 
born  of  staunch,  Puritan  parentage,  the 
youngest  of  seven  brothers.  With  the  farm 
went  an  old  up  and  down  saw  mill,  and  a 
small  work  shop  for  farm  repairs.  In  this 
•mall,  but  wonderful  shop,  was  a  medley 
of  tools,  which  were  very  useful  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  collection.  It  was  a 
combined  wheelwright.machine  and  cabinet 
■hop,  tinner's  tools,  millwright  repairs, 
harness  shop,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  boot 
and  shoe  apparatus.  From  this  shop  was 
built,  by  the  Mann  boys  (for  that  was 
what  they  were  called),  the  farm  buildings 
and  store  work  for  the  same.  All  machines, 
farm  tools  and  carriages  were  repaired. 
Tires  of  the  farm  wagons  were  often  set 
during  the  noon  hour  of  a  hot  hay  day. 
The  saw  mill  and  water  dams  were  built 
and  kept  in  order.  Many  labor  saving 
machines  were  invented,  harnesses  were 
repaired,  and  also  all  the  boots  and  shoes 
of  the  family.  There  were  fire  arms  of  all 
descriptions,  the  Fourth  of  July  beinsthe 
great  holiday  of  the  year,  when  all  the  boys 
of  the  town  (often  as  many  as  sixty)  col- 
lected for  a  dinner  and  good  time  at  the 


OLD  RED  HOUSE." 

"  Old  Bed  House,"  and  a  swim  in  the  mill 
pond  There  were  no  "  rainy  days  "at  the 
farm,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  boys.  Be- 
tween the  large,  stony  farm,  the  large  area 
of  wood  and  lumber  lands,  the  water  mill, 
and  the  work  shop,  all  hands  were  strictly 
employed  except  Sundiys  and  winter 
school-days.  Franklin,  being  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  was  favored  somewhat,  and 
after  two  partial  years  in  the  Walpole  High 
School,  during  which  time  he  took  extra 
studies,  reciting  evenings  to  William,  ,  one 
of  his  older  brothers,  he  entered  Cornell 
University,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  "and  graduated  in  four  years  as 
mechanical  engineer,  in  June,  1878,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.  During  his  university 
course,  besides  his  mechanical  studies,  he 
studied  chemistry  and  physics  thoroughly 
for  four  years,  excelling  in  physics  and 
mathematics  to  such  an  extent  that  during 
the  whole  four  years,  comprising  thirty-six 
examinations  in  these  studies,  he  made  but 
one  failure  in  getting  a  full  mark.  Having 
an  especial  interest  and  aptitude  for  chem- 
istry and  physiology,  he  continued  his  edu- 
cation for  four  yea'rs  in  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  graduating  as 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1883.  This  gave  him 
an  insight  into  Physiology,  Hygiene  and 
Dietetics  not  well  obtained  elsewhere. 
After  practicing  medicine  for  a  short  time, 
and  finding  that  most  of  his  attention  re- 
verted back  to  his  early  manual  training  at 


THE  WATER  MILL. 

home,  and  later  to  his  mechanical  training 
at  Cornell  Universicy,  he  ventured  into  the 
machine  business  at  Milford,  Mass.,  in  1S87, 
by  buying  out  a  machine  jobbing  business 
already  established.  After  establishing 
himself, and  largely  increasing  the  business, 
his  attention  one  day  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  practical  machine  then  on 
the  market  for  working  up  green  market 
bon  s  for  poultry.  Knowing  so  well  as  he 
did  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  these 
market  bones,  and  the  requirements  of 
poultry  for  large  egg  production,  he  saw  at 
a  elauce  what  an  immense  amount  of  most 


valuable  food  was  going  to  waste  every 
day  all  over  the  country  simply  because 
there  was  no  machine  able  to  reduce  this 
fresh  market  bone  to  poultry  food.  Con- 
sequently he  invented  a  machine  at  once, 
and  proceeded  to  make  atrial  machine.  He 
avoided  all  former  methods  of  working  up 
bones  since  he  knew  well  their  imperfec- 
tions. The  new  plan  proved  a  success,  the 
first  small  and  imperfectly  constructed 
machine  cutting,  when  run  by  a  belt, 
four  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  fresh 
market  bones  in  fifty  seconds,  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  360  pounds  per  hour.  This  is 
the  same  size  machine  as  the  F.  W.  Mann 
Co.  are  selling  to-day  as  their  No.  6  and  No. 
2  cutter.  A  few  poultry  men,  know- 
ing the  immense  value  of  this  cut 
market  bone,  purchased  the  first  machines, 
and  the  bone  cutter  trade  began  in  a  small 
way.  The  Poultry  Keeper,  which  had 
been  a  strong  advocate  for  fresh  bones  for 
poultry  for  a  long  time,  now  took  up  the 
subject  oi  a  bone  cutter,  which  was  a 
demonstrated  success  in  connection  with 
feeding  green  bone  to  poultry.  Its  large 
circulation  gave  new  impetus  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Mann's  Bone  Cutter,  the  first 
and  then  only  bone-cutting  machine  in  the 
wide  world,  and  created  a  still  wider 
spread  interest  in  fresh  market  bones  for 
poultry.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
business  this  new  unimproved  bone  cutter 
went  through  many  important  changes 
(over  sixty-eight  in  all).  To  show  the  in- 
ventor's perseverance  and  steady  habits,  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  during  a  full  four 
years'  university  course  (from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  twenty- two)  consisting  of  over 
2,960  recitations  and  lectures,  he  was  not 
absent  from  one  single  lecture  or  recitation. 
This  indomitable  energy  has  carried  him  in 
the  same  way  for  five  years  and  enable  him 
to  perfect  and  simplify  to  the  furtherest 
extreme  his  bone  cutting  machinery.  Ex- 
cellence was  the  goal  to  be  obtained.  Being 
on  new  ground,  and  having  no  machine 
whatever  to  pattern  after,  many  errors 
were  made  at  first,  but  they  were  as  quickly 
corrected.  The  original  principle  of  the 
Bone  Cutter,  however,  was  never  changed 
in  the  least,  and  five  years  of  tough,  actual 
experience  among  poultrymen  has  fully 
established  the  correctness  of  the  principle 
of  the  Mann  Bone  Cutter. 

Upon  the  success 
of  this  principle  has 
grown  up  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing 
demand  among  pro- 
gressive poultrymen 
for  this  machine 
throughout  this  and 
foreign  countries. 
The  F."  W.  Mann  Co. 
now  own  six  patents, 
with  three  more 
pending.  Exhaus- 
tive search  in  the 
patent  office  in 
Wa  s  h  i  n  gton,  and 
thorough  inquiry 
over  the  country, 
show  the  Mann  Bone 
Cutter  to  be  abso- 
lutely the  first  bone  THE  MANN  B0NE 
cuttingmachineever  cutter 
made.  Mann's  Bone  Cutters  have  taken  a 
medal  at  every  exhibition  awarding  medals 
where  it  has  been  shown,  and  a  First  Prize 
or  Diploma  at  every  agricultural  show 
awarding  such  where  it  has  been  exhibited 
during  1892. 

Diploma  awarded  by  the  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  Agricultural  Association,  1889. 
Bronze  medal  and  diploma  of  the  Indus. 
Exhibition  Association  of  Toronto,  Can., 
1889.  Certificate  of  merit  by  the  Bay  State 
Agricultural  Society,  1889.  Bronze  medal 
and  diploma  from  the  Mass.  Charitable 
Mechanic  Association,  1890.  Bronze  medal 
and  diploma  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
Association,  Toronto,  Can.,  1S90  Silver 
medal  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  Associa- 
tion, Toronto,  Can.,  1891.  Diploma  of 
Western  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
Rochester,  1891.  Diploma  at  Rhode  Island 
State  Fair,  Providence,  1892.  First  and 
second  prizes  at  the  Western  New  York 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Rochester,  1892.  First 
premium,  Oswego  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Agri- 
cultural Society,  1892.  Diploma  at  Mon- 
treal Exhibition  and  Fair,  Can  ,  1892.  First 
prize  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
Svracuse,  1892.  First  premium  at  New 
York  Interstate  Fair,  Elmira,  1892.  First 
premium  and  diploma  at  Douglas  County 
Agricultural  Society  Fair,  Omaha,  Neb., 
1892.  First  premium  for  Double  Hand 
Cutter  at  Kansas  State  Poultry  Show, 
Topeka,  Jan.,  1893.  First  premium  at 
Huntington  and  Shelton  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Shelton,  Conn.,  Jan.,  1893.  First 
premium  at  the  Central  Mass.  Poultry 
Club,  Worcester,  Jan.  1893.  Diploma  as 
first  prize  at  Sonoma  County  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock  Association,  Petaluma,  Cal., 
Jan.,  1893.  First  premium  for  Single  Hand 
Cutter,  Kansas  State  Poultry  Show, 
Topeka,  Jan.,  1893.  First  and  second 
prizes  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb., 
1893. 

The  editor  wishes  to  state  here  that  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Mann 
both  in  his  family  and  at  the  factory.  The 
indomitable  energy  cf  the  man,  coupled 
with  his  educational  training,  beginning  in 
his  youth  at  thi  work  shop  and  farm,  sup- 
plemented by  a  scientific  and  mechanical 
course  at  the  University,  enabled  him  to 
grasp  thoroughly  and  correctly  mechanical 
principles,  and  when  he  applies  them  to  the 
process  of  reducing   gre=;n  bones  to  the 


form  of  poultry  food  he  made  no  mistake. 
His  four  years'  course  in  chemistry  and 
three  years  medical  course  enabled  him  to 
judge  correctly  about  the  utility  of  differ- 
ent foods  for  poultry  and  he  had  courage 
to  invest  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
bone  cutter  business  because  he  had  actual 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  fresh  bones  for 
poultry.  Taking  in  consideration  his  early 
training  and  his  education,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  know  what  was 
needed  and  how  to  do  it. 


FRENCH    EXPERIMENTS  IN  FEEDING. 

JProfessor  Long  prepares  for  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  a  translation  of  an  account 
in  a  recent  French  publication,  Le  Diction- 
naire  d' Agriculture,  concerning  experi- 
ments with  poultry  feeding.  This  work 
was  begun  by  the  late  M.  Barral,  and  is  now 
being  continued  by  other  eminent  French 
writers  and  investigators. 

Comparatively  few  experiments  have 
been  made  in  poultry  feeding,  and  M. 
Barrel,  recognizing  the  fact,  lays  down  as  a 
rule  that  in  every  case  the  food  given 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of 
the  birds,  taking  "  into  consideration  their 
active  nature  and  such  accessory  products 
as  eggs  and  feathers.  Generally  speaking, 
an  average  hen  will  consume  three  ounces 
of  grain  per  day,  or  oyer  a  bushel  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  the  weight  of  gal- 
linaceous birds  varies  considerably,  and 
hence  no  really  definite  idea  can  be  formed 
of  what  they  are  capable  of  consuming  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  advisable  to 
supply  a  mixture  of  foods  such  as  oats, 
buckwheat  (where  it  can  be  cheaply  ob- 
tained), and  maize.  Boiled  potatoes  are 
also  beneficial,  as  well  as  various  meals, 
herbs,  salads,  and  cooked  and  uncookod 
vegetables.  Perhaps  the  best  system  to 
adopt,  especially  where  a  number  of  fowls 
are  kept,  is  to  change  the  diet  from  time  to 
time,  diminishing  or  increasing  the  same  as 
experience  may  suggest.  Where,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  fatten  poultry  for  table 
purposes,  they  should  be  given  as  much 
food  as  they  can  possibly  consume  without 
harm,  but  it  should  consist  of  highly  nitro- 
genous and  farinaceous  substances. 

In  referring  to  turkeys,  M.  Barrel  re- 
marks that,  after  having  been  given  the  run 
of  a  good  pasture,  it  is  necessary  to  have  re 
course  to  very  nourishing  and  stimulating 
foods,  and  a  mixture  is  recommended  com- 
posed of  bread  crumbs,  boiled  eggs,  onions, 
nettles,  a  thousand  leaved  grass  (evidently 
yarrow),  and  drained  curd.  I  have  fre- 
quently advised  the  use  of  curd  as  a  valu- 
able food  for  chickens.  If  made  from  new 
milk  it  contains  a  large  percentage  of  fat — 
really  butter — the  principal  ingredient 
being  a  nitrogenous  and  albuminous  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  chief  element  in  cheese. 
If,  however,  it  is  made  from  skim  milk,  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  fat  contained  in  curd 
made  from  new  milk  is  absent,  so  that 
skimmed-milk  curd,  which  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  foods  that  can  be  given  where 
milk  is  produced,  is  of  especial  value  for 
chickens,  and  indeed  for  fowls,  as  it  is 
highly  nutritious,  easily  digested  and  stim- 
ulating. 

Ducks,  as  everybody  knows,  are  natur- 
ally fond  of  water,  in  which  they  find  no 
small  amount  of  their  food ;  but  in  fatten- 
ing it  is  essential  to  specially  feed  them  by 
hand  upon  a  diet  consisting  of  mixed  grains 
and  animal  food. 

In  France,  where  geese  are  very  largely 
bred,  the  birds  derive  the  principal  portion 
of  their  food  from  the  fields  and  pastures, 
to  which  they  are  driven  in  flocks,  like 
sheep.  They  should  also  be  supplied  with 
a  mixture  of  barley  and  buckwheat  meal. 
When  put  up  to  fatten,  oats  and  curds 
should  be  given,  followed  by  barley  meal, 
buckwheat  meal,  maize  meal  and  pea  meal, 
linseed,  with  herbs  of  a  stimulating  and 
aromatic  nature.  After  this  they  may  be 
hand-fed  or  crammed  with  boluses  of  meal. 
It  may  be  observed  that  buckwheat  meal  is 
especially  adapted  for  fattening  poultry, 
containing,  as  it  does  a  large  percentage  of 
oil,  which  is  obtained  through  it  means  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  fatty  food  of  al- 
most auv  other  description.  Buckwheat  is 
not  used!  with  us  to  the  extent  it  should  be, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  its  cost;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  corn  dealers  who  are  only  ap- 
plied to  for  small  quantities  are  obliged  to 
charge  a  high  price  for  it,  as  it  would  not 
pay  them  to  keep  a  considerable  supply  on 
hand  merely  to  meet  an  insignificant  de- 
mand. 


HOW  TO  TREAT  A  MAN.— BY  A  HORSE. 

The  following  article  from  the  Chicago 
"  Humane  Journal  "  may  set  some  of  our 
readers  to  thinking  knew  thoughts  ;  if  so, we 
are  glad  for  the  horse's  sake:  When  a  man 
drops  from  sheer  exhaustion  or  illness, 
promptly  seize  an  end  board  or  a  cart  stake 
and  pound  him  on  the  head  and  on  the  ribs. 
If  this  does  not  recuperate  him,  kick  him 
violently  in  the  belly.  This  treatment  will 
restore  him  if  persistently  administered. 
If  a  man  finds  his  load  too  heavy  and  feels 
that  it  will  seriously  strain  him  to  proceed, 
kick  off  a  fence  board  and  knock  him  down 
— and  hammer  him  thoroughly  with  the 
board.  This  will  give  renewed  energy  and 
he  will  make  no  more  fuss.  But  do  not  on 
any  account  reduce  the  load.  That  would 
look  too  much  like  common  sense,  or  hu- 
manity, and  he  will  be  likely  to  balk  again 
when  "  over-loaded.  If  a  man  refuses  to 
drink  when  you  offer  him  water,  don't  give 
him  any  water  for  two  days.    That  will 


"  teach  him  "  to  be  thirsty  at  any  time  you 
find  it  convenient  to  attend  to  him.  It  is  a. 
good  plan  to  ply  the  whip  frequently  on  a. 
man  who  is  at  work.  ^Io  matter  if  he  is 
doing  his  best,  hit  him  now  and  then  on 
"  general  principles  "  and  to  prevent  him 
taking  any  comfort.  If  his  load  is  not 
heavy,  oblige  him  to  go  enough  faster  to 
make  up  for  it.  Work  him  hard  enough  to 
bring  down  the  average  life  of  man  one-half 
as  is  done  with  horses.  If  no  whip  is 
handy,  use  a  club.  Tie  your  man's  head 
back  in  an  unnatural  position,  with  his 
eyes  up  towards  the  sun.  This  will  give 
him  a  "  fine  appearance,"  and  "  prevent 
stumbling."  Of  course  he  will  not  be  able 
to  do  as  much  work  in  this  fix,  but  it  makes 
him  wretched,  so  it  is  all  right.  In  winter 
remove  his  clothing  to  "prevent  his  taking 
cold."  He  will  also  "  dry  quicker,"  when 
you  overwork  him.  You  must  hang  a 
blanket  on  his  back — but  leave  his  neck  and 
limbs  exposed — when  he  is  not  at  work. 
Men  thus  treated  are  "  much  healthier  " 
than  when  allowed  winter  clothing.  If  not 
perfectly  convenient  to  feed  a  man,  who  is 
working  for  you,  at  noon,  let  him  go  with- 
out, and,  by  active  use  of  the  whip  secure 
as  much  work  as  the  food  would  have 
secured.  Of  course  it  wears  out  his  vitality 
and  distresses  him,  but  that  is  no  matter. 
Put  tight  shoes  on  your  man  and  keep  them 
there  until  he  is  very  lame  with  corns.  To 
change  his  shoes  often  costs  money,  not 
much,  but  some,  and  lameness  and  misery 
are  of  no  account  if  you  can  save  a  dollar's 
worth  of  shoes  a  year.  When  you  hire  a 
man  do  not  be  hampered  by  any  humane 
notions  Get  all  you  can  out  of  him.  True 
nobility  consists  in  getting  money,  not  in 
decency,  or  kindness,  or  what  some  noodles 
term  "  character."  Get  money,  even  if  is 
all  blood-stained.  These  are  correct  prin- 
ciples, I  am  sure,  for  I  learned  them  when 
a  colt  from  my  master,  who  treated  all  his 
horses  on  this  plan — and  don't  he  know 
what's  what  ? 


SIGNS  OF  THRIFT. 

When  the  comb  of  a  fowl  is  bright 
colored,  showing  it  to  be  full  of  blood,  and 
shaking  with  every  activity  of  the  bird,  it 
is  in  a  healthy  condition.  With  this  condi- 
tion of  comb  you  will  discover  the  utmost 
activity  in  your  fowls,  starting  at  every 
sound  or  motion  Their  movements  are 
not  like  a  nervous  jump  but  with  an  elastic 
spring,  showing  a  condition  of  vigorous 
health.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  combs  and 
wattles  are  a  purplish  red  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  body  sluggish  there  is  disease 
and  danger. 
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PRICES  FOR  EGGS. 

One  of  the  unaccountable  things  m  poul- 
try culture,  says  Webb  Donnell,  is  the  ap- 
parent willingness  of  the  great  majority  to 
receive  just  about  half  as  much  for  their 
,egg  product  as  might  be  secured  if  the 
proper  steps  were  taken.  I  have  known, 
for  instance,  forty-five  cents  per  dozen  to 
be  gladly  paid  in  the  Boston  market  for  the 
right  kind  of  eggs,  while  the  farmers  in  my 
vicinity  were  receiving,  in  the  local  market, 
ibout  twenty-five.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
what  sort  of  eggs  the  city  market  is  eager 
to  pay  for.  • 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  be  knoicn  to 
be  strictly  fresh,  and  this  is  known  to  be 
the  case  with  certain  consignments,  because 
they  contain  the  name  of  a  shipper  who  al- 
ways sends  first-class  goods.  His  name  is 
as  much  an  endorsement  of  the  value  be- 
neath it  as  it  would  be  upon  a  bank  check. 
A  prominent  commission  dealer  in  Boston 
recently  wrote  me  concerning  a  poultry- 
man  who  lives  in  Massachusetts:  "He 
ships  the  finest  eggs  that  are  received  in 
this  market."  This  is  one  of  the  men  who 
jet  forty-five  cents  for  their  eggs  when 
jthers  are  getting  but  half  of  that  sum,  be- 
cause his  eggs  are  among  the  "  finest "  in 
size,  color,  cleanliness  and  freshness. 

Different  markets  prefer  particular 
colors  in  the  shell.  Boston  and  a  few 
others  pay  several  cents  extra  for  eggs  of  a 
uniform  brown  color.  It  may  be  a  foolish 
fancy,  but  that  is  of  no  consequence;  it 
(lays  to  cater  to  people's  fancies  when  one 
is  selling  them  goods.  Other  markets  de- 
sire pure  white  in  the  shells,  but  all 
markets  unite  in  paying  only  the  highest 
rates  for  such  as  are  clean  and  of  a  good 
size — not  necessarily  over-large,  but  cer- 
tainly not  below  the"  average. 

A  lot  of  eggs  that  might  well  be  classed 
is  "first-class  "  will  get  an  inferior  rating 
when  sent  in  the  dirty  condition  so  often 
seen.  A  half-dozcu  stale  and  poor  eggs 
among  a  case  full  of  fresh  will  send  the 
whole  lot  into  an  inferior  division,  though 
they  be  large,  clean  and  of  the  uniform 
coloi  desired. 

Moreover,  stock  that  is  first-class  in 
every  other  particular,  •but  containing  a 
mixture  of  shades  and  colors,  will  fail  to 
secure  the  highest  price  in  the  markets  that 
are  particular  about  color. 

To  secure  this  price,  then,  the  flocks  must 
be  uniform,  or  at  least  they  must  lay  eggs 
of  a  uniform  size  and  color.  The  Asiatics 
and  some  of  our  American  breeds  produc- 
ing remarkably  handsome  brown  eggs, 
while  the  Mediterranean  fowls,  which  in- 
clude the  popular  Leghorn  family,  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  supplying  those  markets  that 
call  for  white  shells.  Good-sized  and  uni- 
form eggs  can  be  produced  by  setting  only 
such  eggs  as  one  desires  the  future  pullets 
should  lay.  If  care  is  taken  in  this  way 
for  several  years  very  excellent  results 
will  be  obtained.  The  eggs  must  be 
shipped  at  least  weekly  to  one  dealer,  that 
a  reputation  may  he  established  for  honest 
goods,  and  they  must  be  "as  clean  as  a 
whistle."  A  flock  of  sufficient  size  should 
be  kept  to  render  such  a  course  profitable. 
Such  a  flock  should  also  be  made  to  lay 
while  the  price  of  eggs  is  naturally  highest, 
«n  the  fall  and  early  winter.  This  can  be 
done  by  raising  early  pullets,  or  by  getting 
fowls  quickly  through  their  moulting  sea- 
son, by  extra  care  and  extra  food  of  the 
proper  kind. 

Some  enterprising  persons  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  marking  on  each  egg  the 
date  on  which  it  was  laid,  together  with 
the  name  of  their  farm  or  yards,  that  a 
reputation  might  be  built  up.  This  can  be 
done  by  a  rubber  stamp  or  stencil,  that  will 
tit  the  rounded  surface  of  the  shell,  but 
will,  of  course,  take  considerable .  time  if 
large  numbers  are  marketed. 

Still  others  make  yearly  contracts  with 
those  who  consume  large  quantities,  such 
is  stewards  of  large  hotels,  proprietors  of 
restaurants  or  of  fancy  bakeries,  by  which 
they  receive  a  stated  price  the  year  round 
for  fresh  stock,  no  matter  what  price  rules 
m  the  market.  They  can  readily  obtain,  in 
this  way,  some  five  or  more  cents  per  dozen 
>ver  the  average  price  during  the  year  for 
:ommon  stock.—  Cor.  Metropolitan. 

SPREADING  DISEASE. 

As  all  the  birds  in  a  flock  drink  from  the 
same  vessel  it  is  plain  that  should  any  one 
if  the  hens  have  the  roup,  or  some  other 
:ontagious  disease,  it  will  be  communicated 
:o  all  the  members  of  the  flock.  This  can- 
aot  be  avoided  very  easily,  as  it  is  an  im- 
possibility to  prevent  the  "difficulty,  but  by 
noticing  the  flock  daily,  in  order  to  discover 
;he  first  indications  of  sickness,  and  im- 
aiediately  removing  the  sick  bird  from  the 
jthers,  the  danger  of  infection  may  be 
*verted.  It  is  not  safe  to  use  disinfectants 
ji  the  water,  as  they  will  do  more  harm 
:han  good  if  the  fowls  are  compelled  to 
irink  them  constantly. 


DRY  FOOD  CONTINUALLY. 

'  "What  to  feed  as  a  change  from  the  dry 
food  at  this  season  is  a  problem,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  green  or  succulent  food 
of  any  kind.  Cabbages  are  excellent,  but 
they  are  expensive  at  times,  while  even 
potatoes  are  high  this  season.  Cooked 
turnips  and  scalded  chopped  clover  are  the 
cheapest  foods  of  a  bulky  nature,  and 
should  be  supplied,  though  a  cabbage  may 
be  given  at  least  once  a  week.  The  object 
should  be  to  vary  the  food  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, giving  the  hens  anything  that  they 
will  accept  as  a  change  of  "diet. 


TREATMENT  OF  SHOW  BIRDS. 

Good  birds  often  miss  recognition  at 
shows  for  want  of  proper  preparation.  To 
do  them  justice  they  require  to  be  both 
cleaned  and  suitably  fed.  An  American 
expert  says:  Washing  is  simple  and  easy 
and  yet  many  spoil  their  birds  by  only  half 
carrying  out  the  operation  ;  they  fear  they 
may  damage  the  plumage,  or  wet  it  too 
much,  or  that  they  will  bo  unable  to  get 
the  soap  out  or  to  dry  properly  the  feathers 
and  thus  scores  of  birds  are  ruined  in  ap- 
pearance by  only  partially  cleansing,  when 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  left  them 
untouched.  Birds  should  be  washed  two 
or  three  days  before  wanted  for  show,  and 
our  favorite  time  for  tubbing  is  when  the 
sunsets;  then  the  birds  are  more  docile 
and  like  to  be  quiet.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  tubs  are  free  from  grease,  cans  of 
hot  and  cold  water  impregnated  with  iron 
must  on  no  account  be  used — rain,  spring 
or  clear  pond  water  are  all  preferable — pro- 
vide white  curd  soap,  a  wooden  nail  brush 
of  fair  size,  a  sponge,  some  clean  soft  towel- 
ing—a wine  glass  full  of  some  cordial  in  a 
phial  and  then  last,  but  not  least,  a  good 
open  fire  which  can  hr  kept  exclusively  for 
the  birds  while  drying.  But  in  one  tub  of 
hot  water,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  comfort- 
ably bear  it,  a  good  lump  of  soft  soap  to 
make  a  tub  of  suds  ;  melt  up  every  atom  of 
the  soap  and  if  the  water  is  too  much 
chilled  by  doing  so,  again  pour  in  hot  water 
to  obtain  a  comfortable  temperature,  then 
place  in  it  the  cleanest  bird  and  soak  it  from 
head  to  foot.  Rub  the  suds  under  the 
wings  in  the  thick  feathering,  around  the 
back  and  in  neck  hackles ;  do  it  thoroughly, 
make  the  bird  look  like  a  drowned  rat ;  take 
the  sponge  and  with  the  curd  soap  make  a 
lather  and  go  over  all  the  parts  carefully, 
but  thoroughly.  With  nail  brush  wash 
the  legs  and  feet,  and  then,  with  sponge  in 
hand  rub  over  and  over  again  the  whole 
body  from  head  to  tail;  fear  nothing  with  a 
big  fowl  so  long  as  the  head  is  above  the 
suds,  and  then  when  all  is  clean,  extract  a 
feather  from  such  of  the  birds  as  was  the 
dirtiest,  and  rinsing  it  in  cold  water  see  if 
it  is  white  and  clean;  if  not,  repeat  the 
washing  until  the  plumage  is  pure.  Next 
put  the  bird  in  the  second  tub  which  has 
been  tilled  with  luke  warm  water  and  wash 
out  every  particle  of  soap,  rinse  with  hands 
and  sponge  every  portion  of  the  body  and 
then,  when  all  soap  has  been  fully  removed, 
pull  out  a  feather  and  place  it  in  the  moutli ; 
should  it  give  a  soupcon  of  soapy  flavor, 
rinse  again,  hut  if  it  tastes  quite  clean,  the 
bird  is  placed  on  an  unlined  poultry  basket 
to  drip,  and  the  second  cleanest  bird  goes 
through  the  same  process  and  by  the  time 
that  is  completed  the  first  one  is  ready  to 
dry.  The  drying  operation  requires  great 
care,  but  is  equally  simple  ;  take  the  bird 
that  has  been  washed  firmly  by  the  thighs 
and  with  a  sudden  swing  hold  it  up  in  the 
air  and  it  will  stretch  out  its  wings,  and 
flourishing  them  about  will  shake  itself 
several  times.  Then  place  it  on  the  basket 
again  upside  down  to  obtain  a  firm  basis, 
and  gently  rub  with  a  towel  from  head  to 
tail,  then  one  more  good  shake  and  the  bird 
goes  to  the  fire.  The  birds  should  be  placed 
tail  first  fronting  to  the  heat,  and  should 
dry  gradually.  Turn  the  birds  for  the  first 
two  or  three  hours,  so  that  no  part  may 
dry  too  quickly,  and  see  that  the  faces  a'o 
not  catch  from  the  heat.  Should  specimens 
dry  too  hastily  their  feathers  will  not  lay 
straight.  Unrendered  beef  tallow  chopped 
into  very  small  pieces  and  fed  once  in  two 
or  three  days  along  with  other  feed  puts  a 
fine  gloss  oil  the  plumage. — Norwest  Far- 
mer. 

SNOW  STORMS  AND  POULTRY. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  so  convincing  to  a 
farmer  that  poultry  raising  is  not  intended 
as  an  occupation  for  women  as  a  heavy 
snow  storm.  If  he  expects  his  hens  to  lay, 
he  will  do  quite  an  amount  of  shoveling  be- 
fore he  will  clear  off  a  suitable  place  for 
the  hens  to  come  outside.  Nothing  is  more 
helpless  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
deep  snow  than  poultry.  They  can  neither 
walk  nor  fly,  aud  must  remain  where  the 
snow  finds  them,  unless  they  are  assisted 
in  their  predicament.  In  one  respect  a 
snow  storm  can  be  made  to  serve  a  good 
purpose,  for  if  a  space  next  the  door  of  the 
house  is  cleared  away,  and  the  snow  that  is 
removed  be  banked  around  the  cleared 
space,  a  wall  of  snow  is  then  formed,  which 
serves  as  a  windbreak,  and  makes  a  very 
comfortable  snow  enclosed  yard,  in  which 
the  hens  may  be  kept  as  busy  as  when  in- 
side the  poultry  house,  if  the  cleared  space 
is  first  sprinkled  with  coal  ashes  and  then 
covered  with  leaves,  or  cut  straw,  which 
should  be  removed  should  they  become 
wet.  The  most  critical  time  is  when  the 
snow  melts,  and  then  the  poultryman  must 
use  his  judgment  in  devising  the  best 
methods  of  drainage. 


REFUSE  FROM  FACTORIES. 

Refuse  from  the  factories,  such  as  brew- 
ers' grains,  ground  meat,  etc.,  makes  a, 
cheap  food  for  poultry ;  but  the  mistake 
should  not  be  made  of  using  such  ex- 
clusively because  of  cheapness.  It  may 
not  be  always  economical  to  procure  cer- 
tain foods  because  they  are  cheap,  as  the 
supply  in  the  egg  basket  may  diminish. 
The  cheapest  foods  are  those  'that  induce 
the  hens  to  lay.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
use  refuse  material  whenever  it  can  be 
done,  but  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  feeding  a 
variety. 


KEEPING  GEESE. 

Unlike  most  other  kinds  of  poultry, 
geese  need  but  little  attention  except  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season;  and  there  is  never 
any  fear  of  the  birds  being  starved,  as  they 
are  able  to  keep  themselves  if  they  are 
provided  with  a  grass  run.  Although 
fond  of  water,  they  do  not  indulge  in  fwhn- 
ming  nearly  so  much  as  ducks ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  swiin  is  necessary,  at  any  rate,  dur- 
ing the  spring.  If  I  were  about  to  keep 
geese  where  no  pool  is  available,  I  should 
arrange  to  make  a  large  tank  of  some  kind, 
either  by  brick  work  set  in  cement,  or  by 
excavating  the  soil  as  b  fore,  lining  the 
sides  with  boarding,  and  puddling  the  back 
with  good  clay  well  rammed.  A  large  tub 
may  do,  but  as  a  rule  geese  prefer  to  visit 
the  water  daily  during  February  and  March. 
With  regard  to  hatching,  the  earlier  the 
better  after  grass  becomes  plentiful.  April 
goslings  make  the  largest  birds,  and  are 
easier  to  rear  than  those  which  leave  the 
shell  a  month  later.  Breeders  on  a  small 
scale  are  scarcely  likely  to  have  any  eggs  to 
spare,  but  those  wiio  produce  eggs  for  sale 
can  usually  offer  them  early  in  the  year. 
The  price  is  certainly  higher,  but  the  extra 
money  is  well  expended.  From  four  to 
five  eggs  are  sufficient  for  a  hen,  and  they 
are  best  set  upon  the  ground.  The  gos- 
lings soon  become  a  mass  of  dry  fluff  after 
they  leave  the  shell,  but  should  not  be 
pressed  to  eat  until  twenty-four  hours  old. 
They  may  then  he  tempted  to  eat  short 
pieces  of  sweet  grass,  or  the  goo;e  grass  or 
"hayriff,"  which  grows  along-side  hedge- 
banks,  as  well  as  hard-boiled  egg.  If  the 
food  is  sprinkled  over  the  backs  of  the 
little  goslings  they  will  soon  take  notice, 
and  after  the  first  mouthful  is  swallowed 
there  need  he  no  more  difficulty.  They 
should  be  cooped  with  the  hen  on  a  grass-' 
plot,  and  be  encouraged  to  grow  from  the 
first.  Geese  are  certainly  .profitable,  par- 
ticularly when  they  can  forage  for  them- 
selves along  the  road  side,  where  the  grass 
would  otherwise  be  wasted.  They  are  best 
disposed  of,  to  my  thinking,  at  Michaelmas, 
for  then  the  greater  part  of  the  receipts 
will  be  pure  gain,  whereas  if  kept  until 
Christmas  they  must  be  specially  fattened, 
and  the  outlay  in  meal  will  have  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  rather  larger  gross  returns. 
One  must  not  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  a 
lot  of  pedigree  eggs  if  he  intends  to  kill  the 
goslings  in  the  autumn  or  winter.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  buy  eight  or  ten  choice  eggs 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  breeding  stock, 
and  they  should  be  got  from  two  distinct 
yards  in  order  to  get  unrelated  birds. — 
Farm  and  Home. 


EGG  FLAVOR  DUE  TO  FEED. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  eggs,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  a  very  material  one,  says  T. 
Greiner  in  Country  Gentleman.  But  my 
taste  is  not  discriminating,  not  refined 
enough,  to  enable  me  to  tell  by  the  flavor 
of  the  egg  alone  whether  it  came  from  a 
Leghorn,  from  a  Langshan  or  from  a 
Plymouth  Rock,  or  whether  it  was  con- 
tained in  a  white  or  in  abrowu  shell. 

Frequently  we  can  tell  by  the  flavor 
alone,  however,  when  the  hen  that  laid  the 
egg  has  been  feasting  habitually  on  fish,  or 
confined  some  time  in  a  filthy  barnyard.  I 
would  as  willingly  eat  tainted  meat  as  eggs 
coming  from  hens  that  have  made  their 
living  largely  by  scratching  in  a  heap  of 
nasty,  rotten  manure,  for  we  once  had  fresh 
laid  eggs  (manufactured  largely  from  earth 
worms  dug  out  of  the  manure  pile)  that 
proved  their  origin  by  the  rankness  of  their 
smell,  and  had  to  be  thrown  away. 

Recently  I  was  asked  by  some  one 
whether  I  thought  an  exclusive  diet  of 
grasshoppers  would  have  injurious  effect 
on  the  flavor  of  the  eggs.  This  man  evi- 
dently realized  the  bearing  that  feed  has  on 
the  quality  of  meat  and  eggs.  I  imagine  (so 
I  told  him")  that  grasshoppers,  like  locusts 
(cicadas),  have  a  mild  and  inoffensive 
flavor.  Locusts,  we  know,  have  been  and 
are  still  largely  utilized  for  human  food  by 
whole  tribes  and  nations.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  go  to  ancient  history,  or  to  the 
story  of  John  the  Baptist  for  our  authority. 
Was  it  not  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley  who  put  our 
seventeen-year  locust  to  a  culinary  test, 
and  found  it  decidedly  palatable  ? 

The  mere  fact  that  grasshoppers  and 
cicadas  are  a  favorite  diet  with  all  kinds  of 
birds,  it  seems  to  me,  proves  the  inoffen- 
sive flavor  of  this  food.  In  short,  I  believe 
that  exclusive  use  of  grasshoppers  as  raw 
material  for  meat  and  eggs  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  quality.  But  on  the  whole, 
it  looks  reasonable  that  it  is  feed  rather 
than  breed  that  influences  flavor  and  qual- 
ity in  our  hens'  eggs. 


CROSSING  LEGHORNS. 

The  crossing  of' two  breeds  is  something 
that  calls  for  good  judgment.  In  crossing 
there  should  be  an  object.  If  two  breeds 
directly  opposite  to  each  other  in  character- 
istics are  crossed,  the  result  may  be  an- 
tagonism, and  the  produce  possesses  no 
good  qualities  at  all.  Such  an  active  breed 
as  the  Leghorn  will  make  a  better  subject 
for  crossing  when  mated  with  the  Game,  as 
the  produce  will  be  active  foragers,  and 
hold  the  uniform  color.  It  is  well  enough 
to  cross  with  a  large  breed  (the  Partridge 
Cochin  preferred) ;  the  females  of  the  cross 
should  be  mated  witli  some  kind  of  Game 
the  next  year.  The  Black  Spanish  does 
not  serve  so  well  for  crossing  with  Games 
is  will  the  Brown  Leehorns. 


DRY  FOOD  iN  WINTER. 

Ground  food  may  be  fed  dry.  The  moist 
food  is  liable  to  become  frozen,  which 
renders  it  useless  to  the  hens,  and  much  of 
it  is  also  wasted.  All  mixtures  of  ground 
food  may  be  placed  in  the  trough  dry,  but 
if  the  temperature  is  above  the  freezing 
point  it  may  be  slightly  moistened. 
Chicks  may  also  be  fed  on  dry  food  ex- 
clusively. 


YOUNG  BROODS. 

It  is  the  cold,  damp  days  that  cause 
chicks  to  become  chilled  and  droop,  and 
the  small  coops  and  runs  should  be  placed 
under  a  covered  shed,  so  as  to  permit  the 
chicks  to  stroll  outside  of  the  runs  without 
being  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  they 
row  and  become  stronger,  the  runs  may 
e  j; laced  on  a  grass  plot,  using  the  coops 
under  the  sheds  for  later  broods. 

DOGS  EATING  EGGS. 

There  is  only  one  safe  method  of  pre- 
venting prowling  dogs  from  eating  the 
eggs  layed  by  the  hens,  and  that  is  to  break 
up  all  nests  made  by  the  hens  outside 
of  the  poultry-house,  leaving  an  entrance 
to  the  house  sufficiently  large  for  hens  only 
to  enter.  The  poultry-house  is  really  the 
lace  for  all  nests,  as  the  hens  should  not 
e  compelled  to  seek  other  resorts. 


HEAVY  MALES. 

In  selecting  males,  never  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  size,  as  size  may  be  due  to  fat  and 
idleness,  but  aim  to  select  one  that  is  active 
and  of  medium  size.  Observation  will  en- 
able you  to  make  a  selection  without  diffi- 
culty, but  many  persons  are  so  partial  to 
large  males  that  they  often  sacrifice  their 
interests.  If  the  male  is  pure-bred,  you 
will  secure  as  large  chicks  for  broilers  as 
from  one  that  is  much  larger. 


TOO  MANY  LOAFERS. 

Do  not  compel  one  or  two  good  hens  to 
support  a  dozen  lazy  ones.  There  are 
some  excellent  laying  hens  in  all  flocks. 
Select  them,  and  place  them  where  you 
can  feed  them  as  they  should  be,  instead  of 
throwing  down  food  to  be  seized  by  fowls 
that  give  nothing  in  return.  Hens  that  are 
unproductive  and  which  are  fat  should  be 
assigned  to  their  proper  place — the  mar- 
ket. 


TROUGHS  IN  WINTER. 

Earthenware  vessels  easily  become 
broken  in  winter,  especially  if  left  out  at 
night  with  water  in  them.  Wooden 
troughs,  made  tight  and  the  bottoms  tarred 
with  wood  tar,  will  prove  better  substitutes 
at  this  season ;  but  they  must  be  kept 
clean,  or  they  will  soon  become  slimy  and 
filthy.  Clean  water  is  essential  to  the 
health  of  fowls,  and  the  water  should  be 
changed  frequently,  as  it  is  the  source 
from  which  diseases  are  spread. 


SHIPPING  BROILERS. 

They  must  be  killed  by  sticking  them  in 
the  throat,  dry-picked,  nothing  being  re- 
moved but  the  feathers.  All  the  pin- 
feathers  must  be  removed  and  the  skin 
must  not  be  broken.  The  crops  must  be 
entirely  empty ;  hence,  do  not  feed  for 
thirty  hours  before  killing.  Pack  in  boxes 
and  barrels  without  any  packing  materials 
whatever,  and  ship  by  express.  Write  to 
your  commission  merchant,  and  have  all 
arrangements  made  before  shipping,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  delay. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

A  Brown  Leghorn  male  should  have  a 
sing  1 3  comb,  with  five  or  six  (live  preferred) 
points,  yellow  bill  and  legs,  black  breast 
and  reddish-bay  hackle  and  saddle,  each 
feather  having  a  dark  stripe  down  the 
center.  There  must  not  be  a  speck  of 
white  on  a  Brown  Leghorn  except  at  the 
base  of  the  tail,  the  tail  being  black.  White 
ear  lobes  are  a  feature,  also.  The  plumage 
of  the  hen  is  dark  brown,  penciled  with 
golden  brown,  the  breast  being  salmon 
color. 


DUCKS  FOR  LAYING. 

The  ducks  that  are  retained  for  laying 
will  not  begin  to  lay  until  about  February, 
aud  in  the  meantime  they  need  only  be  kept 
in  moderate  condition.  If  made  too  fat,  it 
will  postpone  the  laying  period,  and  the 
eggs  secured  will  be  infertile.  They  should 
be  kept  on  grass  at  this  season,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  ground  grain  once  a 
day.  About  January  begin  with  a  feed  of 
meat  at  noon,  which  will  induce  them  to 
lay  regularly. 


WHY  SITTING  HENS  CEASE. 

When  a  sitting  hen  abandons  her  nest 
there  is  always  some  cause,  as  the  maternal 
instinct  of  the  hen  prompts  her  to  remain 
closely  on  the  nest  even  when  starvation 
and  death  stare  her  in  the  face.  When  a 
hen  abandons  her  nest  it  is  well  to  look  foi 
lice,  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will  b« 
found  in  swarms.  Another  cause  in  very 
warm  weather  mav  be  the  excessive  heat, 
due  to  tne  location  of  the  nest.  In  the 
summer  the  hen  aims  to  select  a  cool  place 
for  incubation,  and  she  should  be  so  favored 
when  the  nest  is  selected  for  her. 
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FALL  WORK. 

The  fancier  or  farmer  who  thoroughly 
understands  and  carries  out  a  judicious 
system  of  management  may  laugh  at  dull 
times,  writes  Joseph  "Wallace,  in  the  Stock- 
man and  Farmer.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  good  management  at  all  times,  but 
in  winter  especially  the  stock  is  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  kind  or  unkind  attendant, 
and  profit  or  loss  is  the  result.  When  cold 
or  cheerless  November  enters  in  advance  of 
rigid  winter,  followed  with  strong  and 
chilly  winds,  the  humped-up  flocks  are 
found  on  the  sunny  and  sheltry  s  ides  of 
outbuildings  or  stacks,  whiling  away  the 
day  in  idleness,  whereas  if  they  had  a  com- 
fortable place  they  would  be  moving  about 
and  converting  food  into  flesh  or  eggs,  be- 
sides barely  keeping  up  animal  heat. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  observant  and 
sensible  person  that  heat  is  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  life,  growth  and  development.  Life 
and  activity  cease  in  the  vegetable  domain 
when  the  degrees  of  cold  reach  a  certain 

Soint.  In  a  measure  it  is  the  same  with 
omestic  stock  when  vegetation  is  gone, 
the  earth  covered  with  snow,  and  it  is  only 
through  liberal  feeding  and  shelter  that  it 
maintains  life.  In  wnter  a  fowl  or  beast 
will  consume  more  food  than  in  warm 
weather,  and  as  the  degrees  of  cold  in- 
crease a  corfesponding  increase  of  food 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  animal 
heat.  Now,  as  these  facts  are  well  known 
to  everybody,  why  then  do  stock-raisers 
allow  their  fowls,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc., 
to  remain  out  of  doors  all  winter  ?  What 
are  they  raising  them  for  ?  Is  it  for  profit 
or  pleasure,  or  merely  inuring  them  to 
cold  ?  It  is  good  policy  to  waste  a  large* 
amount  of  food  to  keep  heat  in  the  animal 
body  ?  Is  grain  or  fodder  cheaper  fuel  than 
lumber  ?  These  questions  the  stock- 
breeder should  ask  himself  in  the  fall,  and 
if  he  prefers  to  have  his  stock  "rough  it" 
all  winter,  humped-up  and  shivering,  with- 
out shelter,  consuming  a  large  quantity  of 
food  to  keep  life  in  them,  in  preference  to 
comfortable  shelter,  good  condition  of 
body  and  saving  of  food,  then  he  is  lacking 
the  quality  of  management  and  is  utterly 
unfit  to  raise  stock  for  profit. 

To  have  hens  put  on  flesh  or  lay  more  or 
less  in  winter  they  must  have  a  warm  place 
and  be  liberally  fed  on  food  which  contains 
gluten,  albuminoids  and  fat.  It  should  be 
varied  iuhI  mixed  with  some  coarse  kinds  ; 
that  is,  the  grain  food  should  be  supple- 
mented with  roots.vegetables,  bran,  clover, 
slaughter-house  offal,  etc.  Besides,  such 
food  is  necessary  to  maintain  health  and 
activity,  for  when  this  condition  is  secured 
the  egg  functions  usually  resume  the 
"shelling  out  "  process  without  artificial 
stimulant. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  eggs  in  winter 
a  warm  and  commodious  house  is  a  great 
saving  of  food.  In  real  cold  climates 
experiments  go  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
saving  of  one-third,  and  in  mild  climates 
one-fourth,  between  the  temperature  of  a 
warm  shelter  and  exposure  to  wind  and 
weather.  Not  alone  in  this  do  we  notice  a 
marked  difference,  but  also  in  the  looks  and 
condition  of  the  stock.  Hardiness  is  the 
only  quality  one  can  say  of  them,  but  that 
is  lost  in  the  pinched  features,  the  pale, 
wrinkled  or  frozen  comb,  the  ruffled 
feathers,  the  stiff  and  benumbed  limbs,  the 
awkward  movements  and  the  entire  absence 
of  cheerfulness.  How  is  it  with  their 
sheltered  kindred  if  properly  fed  and  cared 
for?  Sleek,  in  good  condition,  proud  and 
stylish,  singing,  scratching  and  coquetting 
all  day  on  less  food,  and  depositing  in  the 
nests  the  savings  of  kind  and  humane  treat- 
ment. 

ABOUT  KILLING  POULTRY. 

Views  as  to  the  best  mode  of  killing 
fowls  differ,  and  the  practice  on  general 
farms  to  chop  off  the  head  with  a  hatchet 
remains.  On  the  broiler  farms  the  French 
method  of  stabbing  the  bird  in  tlie  roof  of 
the  mouth  and  plucking  the  feathers  while 
the  body  is  warm,  is  adopted  as  the  quick- 
est and  best.  When  killing  with  the 
hatchet,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  private 
families,  the  best  way  is  to  make  a  loop  of  a 
piece  of  string,  which  place  about  the  fowl's 
head.  Let  one  person  pull  on  this  while 
the  executioner  holds  the  bird's  feet  and 
the  tops  of  the  wings  in  his  left  hand.  In 
the  right  hand  beholds  the  hatchet.  The 
person  with  the  string  now  pulls  the  head 
over  a  block,  and  with  one  blow  the  execu- 
tioner perforins  his  task.  The  bird  is  then 
held  until  life  is  extinct.  This  prevents 
the  bird  from  getting  its  feathers  soiled. 
Some  advise  to  perforate  the  neck  and  let 
the  blood  all  run  out  before  dressing. 
Others  think  the  process  of  depletion  ren- 
ders the  meat  less  savory  than  it  would  be 
if  a  portion  of  the  circulation  was  retained 
in  the  body.  The  plan  of  breaking  the  neck 
was  at  one  time  generally  practiced  by 
dealers.  It  was  claimed  for  this  method 
that  it  not  only  gave  a  speedy  death,  but 
that  the  flavor  of  the  flesh  was  better  than 
when  all  the  blood  was  drained  out.  The 
bird  is  taken  by  the  legs  and  wings  in  the 
left  hand,  while  the  head  is  taken  in  the 
right,  the  body  and  neck  being  stretched  to 
their  extreme  length,  the  head  is  then  bent 
backwards  and  pulled  at  the  same  time. 
Dislocation  takes  place,  and  the  body  is 
held  in  the  same  position  two  or  three 
minutes  for  the  blood  to  run. into  the  neck. 
Then,  and  not  before,  should  plucking 
begin.— Iowa  Homestead. 


H 


lfjta  seeing  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Extra  flno 
fowls  for  sale.   L.  W.  PYLE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


50 


fine  Ind.  Game  for  sale,  hest  stock,$l,  $2  and  $3 
each.   A.  II.  TVS(W,  Lansdstle,  Pa. 


PIT  GAIWES  only.  Stamp  for  circular  to  I>  J,. 
LONG,  Lock  Box  5,  New  Martinsville,  \V.  Va. 


F 


IOR  SAIiE. — Buff  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburg?, 
Cocks  and  P.  ('ochln.    Priza  winning. 

II.  sesifj'V  Dlecotiiicll.  III. 


TO  EXCHANGE.— White  P.  Rocks  for  White 
P.  KocksorS.  C.  White  Leghorns  Write 
MilLIK  ANI)l!KSOIt,  I».  91.,  Taylor,  111. 


EGG  DATERS. 

inonton,  N.  J. 


Ontfit.  91.00.  W.  IT. 
ELLIS,  I! ox  301,  llam- 


O  ^  to  50  cents  per  dozen  for  your  eggs  the  vear 
AO  round.  C.  O.  W.VfiMAN,  18 Gansevoort 
St.,  New  York. 

TT^OR  RENT.  — Poultry  Yawls  on  Staten  Island, 
JL  one  hour  from  New  York  City.   S25  monthly. 
F.  H.  WALKER,  157  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS.    Cockerals  for  $1.50.    May  hatched 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  from  prize  winning 
birds.   Cata.free.   M.  T.Orr,  Harlem  Springs,  Ohio. 

T7WR  SALE.— Fine  Belgium  or  German  Hares,  4 
JJ  to  o  inontlis  old.  1  trio  IS  months  old.  Send  lor 
prices.        II.  A.  BOEDER,  Hosensaek,  Pa. 

CHOICE  INDIAN  GAMES  from  best  strains, 
at  bottom  gtriees.   THE  11MDGES  CO.. 
Box  73,  Snow  Hill,  Did. 

Fine  lot. Tonns:  one-hair  Japs.  April  hatch, 
at  SO  per  trio  if" taken  at  onee. 

IDE  ROSSITER,  Guard,  Pa. 

FOR  S  ALE.— Impt.  Prize  winning  Indian  Games, 
also  Red  Pile  and  B.  B.  Red  Pit  stock.  Cheap. 
Circular.        GEO.  L.  RHELL,  LORAIN,  O. 

PUfllPF  pure-bred  S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
OnuiUL,  horns,  White  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  White  Cochins,  WMteand  Black  Minorcas, 
Vi.V,  yaud'es,?l  to  $2  each.  S.L.Hibbertl,  Lima,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE.— Perfect  Hatcher,  1,008  capaeitv. 
Eureka  Incubator.  300capacity;  both  as  good  as 
new,  at  a  bargain.  Write  with  stamp  enclosed  to 

A.  C.  KEEPERS,  Latrone,  Pa. 

"DIRT  PHFflP  "  i£r-  PIy-  FocIcs-  Blact 

Ulnl    briLHl.      Minorcas.    W.  Wvans. 
Part.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas.  Buff  Leghorns.  White 
Wonders,  Ind.  Games.  PENIJiSBIitlPOUL. 
TRY  YARDS,  St.  ISnnce,  Jlieh. 

SMITH  BROS.,  Trne  Girt  Poultry  Yard*. 
Keren,  Ohio.  For  sale  Mammoth  L.  Brahma', 
Indian  Games,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Golden  and  Silver 
Laced  WyandoMes  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
also  loO  Stags,  Pullets  and  Cocks.  Kentucky  Doml- 
nicks  and  Irish  Black  Reds,  Irish  and  Mexican  Grays. 
Every  bird  warranted  dead  Game.   Eggs  in  season. 

GREAT  BARGAIN.— Eureka  Incubator,  6T0 
eggs.  Prairie  State,  30(i  eggs.  Monarch  pattern 
(home  made  case),  450  eggs.  Three  cost.  S220. 
Bramhall  Dean  &  Co.,  No.  2,  heater,  with  300  feet  \% 
inchpiiie,  cost  Si 25  to  put  up.  $150  takes  the  entire 
lot.   Must  be  sold  at.  once. 

E.  A.  EOWE,  Milfbrd.  Delaware. 


Green  Bone  Cutter. 

Cheap,  Durable,  Practical,  Warranted. 

Awarded  1st  premium.  Great  Inter  State 
Fair,  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  1st  premium,  N.  Y. 
State  Pair,  Syracuse,  IT.  Y. ;  1st  premium 
and  diploma,  Western  U.  A.  Agricultural 
Society;  1st  premium,  Tioga  Co.  Fair;  1st 
premium.  Os.wego  Co.  Fair;  1st  and  2nd  at 
Western  N.  Y.  Fair,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In 
strong  competition.  These  are  our  win- 
nings for  September,  1893.  Write  for  cir- 
culars. 


Valuable  Rooks  Given  for  Seen  ring  New 
Subscribers  at  50  Cents  Each. 

No.  nf  Subs.  Value 

1  Hile'sBookon  Incubation   s  25 

1  Practical  Caponizing   25 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Book   25 

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay   21 

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  PouLTiiY  Keeper  io 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   25 

l  Incubators  and  Brooders   25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks   25 

1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18»7,  "   25 

1  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1892,  "   25 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book    25 

1  Temperance  Volume   25 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   25 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry                                '  '  •*} 

2  Breeders  Pgg  Record  and  Account  Book....  26 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   35 

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   25 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture   40 

2  American  Corn  Husker   55 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian  Game   20 

2  Moisture.Guage   20 

2  WHiis'  Veterinary  Practice   55 

2  Chicken  marker   ^5 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping   50 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   50 

2  Sdos  and  Ensilage   50 

2  Small  Fruits  anit  Poultry   30 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables  *    30 

2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book   35 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   60 

jj  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  1.00 

3  Ladles'  Home  Journal   1.00 

3  Gentleman's  Long  I  eather  Pocket  Book....  75 

4  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper    1.50 

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

4  The  People's  Doctor   1.50 

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1.50 

5  Compendium  °t  Cookery   1.00 

5  A-ffleck's  Farmers  Record  and  Acc't  Boole. .  3.55 

B  a.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture   1.20 

<;  American  Standard  of  Excellence   1.00 

6  Philosophy  of  Judging   1.00 

fi  Guenou's  Milch  Cows   1.00 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance   2  00 

10  Polyopticon    2  50 

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   3.00 

12  Caponizing  Set   3.00 

12  Webster's  Unabridged(Reprint)Dictlonary, 

(full  sheep  hound)   250 


S  BONE,  KEtEHBlf,  MD  OM  WW  FOB  POULTRY  FOOD, 


*1 0.00  ss*.w*  •"-*■• 


nation  cirtter. 


SIMPLEX: 


Antoinette,  self- 
adjusting  feed, 
"eaves  both  hands  free  to  work. 


(;  $10.00 


it  will  cut  bones  or  vegetables  FOUR  TIMES  AS  FAST  as  any  $12.00  Bone 
Cutter  on  tlie  market  and  it  is  also  an  excellent  Clover  Cutter.  Any  boy  can  run  it; 
it  cuts  fine,  f  st  and  easy.  Fully  warranted  lor  one  year.  Catalogue  free  if  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 

HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM. 


WILL  DO  IT. 

Thousands  In  Successful  Operation. 


GUARANTEED  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  Eggs  at  LESS  COST  than 
any  other  Incubator. 

Doubts- Regulator, 


fend  $  cents  for 
large  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 


^SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

PATENTEE  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER.. 


SC.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
 •  Eggs  S2.  0  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Address 

ELK  ISLAND  POI'LTKV  CO.,  Island  P.O. 
Goochland  Co.,  Virginia. 

BT>  T?  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  the  finest 
.  X>.  J_>.  bred  in  the  west.  Br  Legs  ,  Black 
Legs.  Show  and  breeding  birds  et  abo7e  varieties. 
Oak  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,    l'psilantl,  Michigan. 

Poultry  and  Rairy  Farm  for  Sale  or  Rent, 
near  Sea  Girt  and  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.  For 
particulars,  address 

ROBERT  M.  MORTON,  31  W.  C5th  St  .N.Y. 

AtPhila.  10  premiums  on  9  entries,  7  Grand  S. 
.Oit  5R.  C.  Leghorn  cockerels  scoring  from  9? 
to  95  honest  points,  for  sale.  \V.  P.  Rocks  scoring 
to  96.   Pullets.    W .  \V.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

White  iiitd  Rlaek  Minoreas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  VVyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SC1I  Al'ISI.E,  Erie,  Pa. 

T  eghorns  and  Beagle*.   R.  C.  W.  and  Brow^i  and 
I  J  S.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.   6  Beagles.  5  iiior.,  from  Reg.  stock,  tor  sale. 
II.  J.  liKOWN,  Harford,  Cort  Co..  N.  If. 

"Dine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.  Ind. 
I  Games.  Brahmas,  Leghorns,  P.  Rocks,  TVyan- 
dottes,  White  Turkeys,  White  Guineas  and  Antwerp 
Pigeons.  Mammoth  I'ekin  Ducks  a  specialty.  Send 
for  Cir.    W.  H.  Ordway,  Prop.    D.A.  Mount, Supt. 


^  "Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard." 


I  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  _ 

A  PRICES  GUARANTEED   THE  LOWEST.— Distance  no  A 

Y  obstacle;  we  equalize  freights  and  ship  everywhere,  f 

T  Oar  Breeds:.!..  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS.  PLYMOUTH  ^ 
y  ROCKS,  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WYAND0TTS.  B 

•       Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ?  • 

A      60  pages,  finely  illustrated,  full  of  Information;  It  A 

V  tells  all;  send  for  it  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  ' 

A    MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  J 

¥  Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     SALINE.  MICH,  f 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY. 

Send  stamp  for  sample. 
1>.  LINCOLN  ORK,  Supt. 
ORB'S  MILLS  POULTRY  YARDS, 
out  IfS  HULLS,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  YOUR  CHICKENS! 


Brood  them  with  the 


IMPROVED  JUNIlTA 
INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER. 

The  latest  improved  hatch- 
er 111  the  world.  Reliable, 
Perfect,  Self- Regulating. 

Heated  "by  a  radiator. 
The  most  scientific  incuba- 
tor made.   Guaj-anteed  to 
hatch  perfectly. 
KBAlfiiS  A  ALKXANPKR, 
Send  4c.  for  Catalogue.  iVfturrlown,  Pa. 


BROODER 
HEATERS 

The  only  success- 
ful Heater  made. 
Used  by  all  poul- 
try raisers. 

Send  for  Circular 

BRAMHALL 
DEANE 

&  CO., 

264  Water  St., 
N.  Y. 

83   Market  St., 
Chicago. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS ! 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  prevalent 
among  very  Young  Turkeys,  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

Send  for  Circular. 
E.  FOUCEKA  *  CO.. 
30    Nortli    William    Street,    New  Yorte. 


A  POOLTRYMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

Low  Cost  Poultry  Houses,  illustrations  of  Poultry- 
Buildings  wich  actual  cost,  (a  new  book).  Price  25c. 

500  Ques.  and  Answers  in  Poultry  Keeping.  25  cts 

Pigeon  Queries,  book  for  Pigeon  Fanciers   25  cents. 

The  Fanciers'  Review,  a  large  16-p.  monthly  50  cts 
a  year,  two  years  75  cts.  Printing  for  Poultrymen- 
Address  Fanciers'  Eeview,  Chatham,  H.  7. 

giHiiiiimiiiiimiimmmiimiiiiiiiimnmiimiiiniiHiiiiiH^ 

|  IMPROVED 

(PEERLESS  HATCHER! 

E  Sold  nnd^r  a  guarantee  thnt  it  is  positively  self- 
£  refruintina  and  will  hatch  fully  SO  percent. 
E  of  fertile  e^gd.  or  it  can  be  returned  and  money  \ 
E  refunded.  Reasonable  in  price.  Selt-reK"'-  : 
E  In  tint;  Brooders.  Send  4  cents  for  catalocue.  ; 
%    H.  M.  SHEER  &  BKO.)  Quincy,  111.  : 

aiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiiimiijiiuiiiiuii 

less  than  cost.   New  Poultry  Keeper 
bator.    Latest  improvement.   Never  been 
«EO.  I-.  PRATT,  Riilgnay,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 
lncu 
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S 


S.  Hamburgsand  9  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Superior 
•  young  stock;  prices  low.  A.  L.  Oary,  Lewis,  (J. 


fnd.  Games,  stock  nf  Superb  ("hicks  for  sale,  at 
L  living  prices.    A.  J.  MO  WRY,  Milan.  O. 


w 


bite  and  Bl.  i.angs..  Rutland  Wh.  Cochins,  Ba, 

P.K'k.  Stock  and  eggs.  S.L.  Farrar,  Bath,  Mo. 


M 


F.  PECK,  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  334 
,  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.    Broilers  a  specialty. 


ddress'l'he  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana, 
l.  Cal.,  for  their  uew  catalogue  tree.  Cor.  solicited 


B 
C 
D 


rown  Leghorns.  — Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  Hth  aud  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  In  Burlap  sacks. 

HARVEY  sKiibco.,  Buffalo,  N.  \. 

R.  JOHN  TV.  KING,  Kent,  Conn.,  breeds  a,e 
brut  W .  Leghorns,  L.lirahmasaud  W.P.BOCKS. 


200 


B.  Turkeys  from  IS  to  24  lb.  hens, 40  lb.  torn. 
JOS.  \V.  FLE.MIN'Ip,  Buckingham,  111. 

L>ri/e  Winning  L,  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  siainp.    Wiu.H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

J umbo  I.  Gaines.  Frayne.  Champion  and  Agitator 
strains.    Cir.   P.  O.Hopkins,  llamniansburg.O. 

L Brahmas. choice  stock.  19  hens  and  1  cock  for 
.  |45.    A.  N.  Diane, Gainesville,  Wyo. Co., N.Y. 

lack  Mlnorcas.  Twenty  selected  cockerels,  at 
»1.50each.   O.  K.  PINNEV,  Calkins,  Pa. 


B 


I Tlor  Sale.— Fowls  aud  Chicks,  f,  varieties.  Incu- 
3  batoreggs.   Stamp.   J.  P.  Hcllings,  Dover,  Del. 

|  DollnmaTrlo.  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown, 
~fc  K   and  S.  U.    Koisvth  anil  Tyler  strains.  Cir. 

II.  It.  l-I.V.VKV,  Calkins,  Pa. 

Q/"\i~l  fine  S.  C.  B.  leghorns  and  B.  I".  Korks. 
»>\  M  /  Cockerels  ami  pullets  for  sale.  Circulars 
trei     s.  it.  noinc,  niiiiuivii,  Pa. 


AltlSI.EV   Mt'I.I.KIt,  Pmxlon,  N.  Y. 
■  B.  and  w.  l'.  hock,  W.  Wyandottes  aud  Red 
Cap  cockerels.   Very  line.   Write  lor  wants. 

i;OR  BALE.— Cornish  Indian  Games,  Barred 
L  Plymoatb  Bocks  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 

J.  II.  HELMS.  Centrel  ine.  Ind. 

BIG  LAYERS  11089  i' "v"  ixi<'ti-rY?l'orus' 

i::>»t  Berlin,  Pa. 


TiTTPL"'  «'Y.43i»OTTK«  t'OWIA. 
J)br  I1   Pl.YMOl  Til  K1MUS.  Bargains. 
Write       J.  1>.  W11..SO.V  Woreealcr.  N.  Y. 


White  Fowls.    Stock  for  sale,  cheap.    W.  Polish, 
W.  Cochins,  W.  Leghorns,  bred  from  prize 
dinners    Cir.  free.   Geo.  A.  Friedrichs,  E'  ie,  Pa. 


Til.  TERGNS  A    SON.  Mishlcot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P. 
Ducks.   m<  ck  ami  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
m.  ii.  i.kiuv,  ltioomins  Glen,  Pa. 

BEATTY'S  PIANOS  WL?&f$Vi& 

Address  DANIEL  F.  HE  ATT  Y,  Washington,  N.J. 

Low  Prices.— Eggs  In  small  or  largequantlties,  alio 
stock.  S.CW  .Legs  and  W.W  y&ns.,  IvnappSt., 
cross  b'ds  for  br-ls.  B.  II.  Nuxon,  Elm  St ,  Ithaca,  N.Y 

uffT.egs.,Bu  P.  Rks.,I.  Cms.,  Ill  Mins.,  P.  Kks. 
F.D'ks.  Old  and  young  birds  lor  sale  cheap  this 
uionth.  Cir. free.  Lewis C.  Beatly,  Washington,  N.J. 

Pure  green  bone  meal,  granulated  bone  and  crash- 
ed oysu r  shells.    N  u  c  hemicals.   J. II. SLACK, 
Bloomsbury,  N.J. 

WO.  M  Y'KR,  Madison,  Wis.    Lt.  Brahmas; 
•  H.  P.  Rocks;  B.    Langshans;  P.  Cochins. 
Young  slock.    Write  for  prices  and  description. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, also  B.  P. 
Bocks,  Choice Cckerels  ?!  to  S3  each.  Circular 
Tree.   J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

HA.  WATTLKO,  Ra.vneville.  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  I..  Wyandotte,  I:.  I*.  KoekM  and  K. 
C.  R.  Lefrlioriii  in  (lie  West.  Eggs  82  per  13. 


I.Mili  I  BRA B BIAS,  EXCIiUSIYJEIiY. 

1  Fetch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
FggsfS.n  for  IS,  |3 .50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLINe,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Hti If  Coclilns.  Lt.  Brahmas,  It.  Langshans.  This 
season  i  oiler  tbe  grandest  lotoi  (he  above  breeds 
I  ever  owned.    Prices  reasonable.    Order  now.  W. 
C.  in  AUD.  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Webster  &  Hannum.  Cutter  works  first  class. 
Anv  one  doing  business  with  Webster  &  Ha<i- 
nuiii  will  find  them  up  to  their  word.  E.  W. 
BHOIVX.  Jr..  Old  Hyattc  Conn. 

The  Perfected  Inenbator.— 209  eggs,  ?25.oo. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  ltegulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

ii.  ■>.  moi  i.ton,  Taanton,  Mass 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  ,1  cUcl 

pups  for  sale  cheat*.  Peuigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plldllmiuon  strains.  P.  II  Jacobs.  Hair.montoii.  N.J. 

Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
J  Wyandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
land  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
land  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  500  Cock'  is,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  U.  HUNGER,  11  Kali,,  111. 

CDONPIn  K"r  Roup."" 25 cents  by'malftrorn- the 
Of  UilUIH,  Pliai  inaev.    Roerieke  A  Taf'el, 

ion  AlcliM.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
14.">  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
:«  K.a.-t  Madison  St..  Chicago. 
BIT  MnlthhVld  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
'."J-  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati. O. 
Oldest  IWomceonathlg Paanawy.  Estab. 
ILIieil  in  1835 
The  Poultry  Doctor.  85  pp..  12ino.  cloth,  an  cents. 

Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  be  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings,  and  young  Turkeys:  it  has 
no  equal.  Being  thoroughly  cooked  it  Is  more 
easily  digested,  aiei  cannot  clog  and  impair  tlio  di- 
gestion o,  the  young  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  It 
1~  invaluable  for  Laving  Ileus,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  Into  Show  condition  Samples  Post  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  voyage.  Spratts 
P  tent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Original  English  Dog  and 
Poult' v  Medicines.  F<  r  particulars  and  prices  ad. 
T.  1  ..rrcr  Backham,  245  East  56th  SC,  New  York,  N.Y 
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Tndian  Games.  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
JL  Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W".  A. Williams,  Home  City,  Ind. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wvn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
400  tine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  aud  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  uiatings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  B.  Elicits.  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Babbits    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

SP    D     I  rPUODMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  Li.  D.    LUUnUnrld.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

R.  A.  FOX,  Riehiuond,  Va. 


Northnp's  Rlaek  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  hairing 
ails.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Black  Mlnorcas.  and 
origin.   Geo.  U.  NOUTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

fX/^each  for  yearling  hens.  ?2.00  each  for 
l]p  LeOvF  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Book 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
1'OIXXIIY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  .Mass. 

1  >  l<;  It  A  IU;  \  I \s  !  In  order  to  make  room  for 
.1  >  our  growing  cliicks  we  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
their  value  WO  P.  Rocks, 50  Lt  Brahmas  ami  25  Mam- 
moth Bronze  Turkeys.  J.F.  Barbee,  Millersburg,  Ky 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Heavy  winners  at  Bloomlngton,  III-.  Dec.  1SJJJ,  and 
Indianapolis.  Ind  ,  Jan   !»:•».   stock  for  sale. 

A  >.l  ii-  1>  BOY1.E,  Moi'ean  Park,  III. 


The  Cheapest  and 
the  Best.  Ham- 


PRESSEY'S  BROODER. 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizrs,  $2'i  and  $15.  Lang- 
slian  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

u.  W.  pressey,  Hammonton,  X.  .1. 

"VT"ow  Is  the  time  to  order  your  Sheep  and  Beagla 
.1^1  Dogs  I  have  some  extra  fine  Hampahlre- 
ilunn  Ewe  and  Buck  Lambs  for  sale  a  m»  Poland 
China  Pigs  and  broken  Beagle  Dogs,  variety  of  Poul- 
try. Stamp  lor  Cir.  A  Eiwyu  Strode,  West  Chester,  Pa 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  lNCCBATi'KS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.I,.('AlllMl»:i,l,.w  -'  ""'r.n-betn.Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  lor  s.'i.iki  pai  i  i  ay  for  an  ttnieka  luei.ba  or 


EUREKA 


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREE 

WM.  H.  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


350  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Trm,  £l.tu,  $:!..')«  to  ?4  Uu  for  best  breeders.  Best 
cockerels,  J1.50. 

A.  O   ROBERTS,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Imiiroved  Monitor  Iitcubator, 
Huntheils  of  Testimoiilala  front 
nil  |>:trl*iof  (!»♦*  »oi'I«fi  as  Lvn  its 

lueiTcsover  all  (>lhprinakes.  Largo 
book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Atlilress 
A.       Williuiuit,  Bristol,  C'unn. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  4,5,6,7  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for*l  uu  each,  postpaid.  Vi  e  have  Vols. 

4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $'2.90,  postpaid.   They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  lpouUrj-  Keeper  Co.,  Pafkesburg,  Pa 

rpr  Q  70  varieties  of  the  finest  lot  of  land  and 
lUUvi  water  fowls  In  the  United  Elates.  Fowls 
fur  sale  in  all  varieties.  Send  for  my  illustrated  cir- 
cular free,  or  ten  cents  in  stamp"  or  silver  for  my  fine 
111  us.  Cata.  telling  all  about  them  ami  how  to  build 
a  heu-house  to  ieed  and  manage  fowls.  Also  Vic- 
toria hogs  address,    J.  U.  lirabazon,  Delaviii,  AVis 


GRIND 


VOTIlt  OWti 
Bone,  Itleal, 
_  llyntcrShells, 
I  l-rnlmm  Flour  *  C>orn..inthe 
"■  1  (F.WUson's 
.  _  i_  Patent). 
1(K)  per  centf.  more  mado 
in  keeping  Pouitrv.  Also  POWER  .1!  I  l.l.s  and 
FAK.UFEEIl  .11 1 1,1, S.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
But  oa  al  wcau-u.  U UOS.  Kaston.  Pft. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  1'ekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  everv  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
seas         First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices 

J  ABIES  IMXKIN',  Soutli  Eatton,  Han. 

THE  FAMOVS  WHITEWASH- 
ES and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing   henhouses,    etc.     With  the 
\r*'i    e\    machine    and  recipes    for  special 
■^.vSy  solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 

roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Scbwarz,  M'I'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


/%  lNCUBATOF^>  ' 


NoVACfiNTUNTILAFTERyoU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

|ii(mw«"  stamp  for  catalogue  >r 

Book  Incubations  £L5(f,icf;5  &c 


'VohCulin  Inc. Co  Dn-AWARECny.Da.lX 


NEW  BLOOD £ 

SPANISH  «  oi  KDKKL.  Price  and  my  photo 
free.  JOll>  BENNETT. 

Sunmaii.  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

after  June  1st.  On  account  of  making  a  change  I 
offer  one-halt  of  my  choicest  hreedlns  stock  for  sate 
at  just  one-half  their  actual  value.  If  you  want  any 
ot  tbe finest  oi  icinck  MSnorene*  mnd  <.»»»<w>u 
^Vyamlolt^it  or  l*eltiit  ]>nckH.  l*art.  v  li- 
iiiH.  ItnrreU  or  \\  lnf<-  Itockit.  Write  for 
purliiulurH       I  UHIY  S.  IM '4.11. 

irtioa,  W.  Y. 

THE    ITTDBO   SAFETY  IiAWP* 

PlTQ  Styles  and  sizes,  foraUlncuhatorsanU 
bro<  den<  AtwayHitufc  ami  reliable. 
Free  from  smoke  and  soot  atul  more  con- 
LTVDleDt  and  economical  than  any  other. 
Manufactured  by  I*.  It.  Calf  OIL  Blopm- 
tnginii,  Ind.  Sold  at  Top^ka,  Kan.  by 
J.  1*.  Lucas:  Si  San  Franciiiro,  tul..  l  v  Geo  H. 
Croley,4i6  Sacramento  St.  Send  for  catalogue  with 
testimonials. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLIJS  150  FEET  LONG. 
12         m  ?4         30  36  42  48  60  72  Inch. 

2  Inch  No.  10.  .90  81.35  81.SO  83.25  82.70  83.15  83.C.0  84.50  85. 10  Her  Roll. 
1  Inch  ; No.  20.      82.00  83.00    84.0O    85.00    80.00     8~-00    8S.00    810.00   812.00  Per  Roll. 

%  Inch  (iulvanizcd  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound.    Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  percent. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPEC  IAL,  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  It.  it.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  Itlveron  5or  more  rolls 


STANDARD 


Can  lie  applied))? 
any  otic  on  stotp 
or  flat  roofs.  Kt- 
Irn  Heavy  Felt 
forl'miitrv  Houses 
11. 30  per  inn  square 
feet  withOoatlne. 
C'ips  ami  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

ii  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


^CATALOGUE 

1ULTRY 
^SUPPLIES^ 


Tim  Prairie  State  taMorist 


ilio  Three  Flrnt 
emlnma  :it  the  1 1  real 
k  Snow,  Madison 
Square  Garden,  February 
2  .th  to  March  Hli.  1833.    First  Premium.  ?i5.00  In  gold,  lor  best  batch,  First 
Premium,  F-''."0  In  gold,  for  best  Incubator.    First  Premium,  $10.00  In  gold, 
for  best  Incubator, 

Selling  at  a  price  not  exceeding  ?40.  This  is  Hie  most  wonderful  record  ever 
made,  we  now  have  94  Klrst  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders.  f>3  De- 
pl  nuns.  Our  machines  are  used  by  the  largest  breeders  in  the  United  States. 
Address  for  eighty  page  catalogue. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Homer  City,  -  Penna 

How  To  2v£a,:k:e  2v£or:„e3T 

WITH 

ENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*  pARM^POULTRY  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Cuide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Masminc  Published"  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  Judfre  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  matter 
reRurdin^  poultry  raising  ami  how  to  obtain  th'*  best  market  prices  can  bo  found  in  any  volume  bOStlng  four 
times  the  prii*«»  of  Fahm  Pmi  i.trv  one  year.    r-ui>seriptionM  enn  hesiii  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keepina  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  email  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  tney  paying  you  a  profit  Over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  OffgS  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  on  re  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  $2.50  each  per  year  from  epgs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  F  vkm-1'oui  thy.  "  \Vhnt  hii"  been  done,  can  he  done  Again.  Remember  the  price ;  50  cts.  one 
year;  six  months  '25  cts.;  baiuple  free.  Remit  CA&h  or  stamps.  I.  is.  .]<>'.  ■    •■  w  ,  ^  CO.,  Boston.  HMh 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS!       ONLY  $1.10!  cIquSIed! 

  FARM  l'«HI,TRV  (.Monthly)   50e<» 

The  two  be„l  po«...-y  papereon  earth  are  KSVU^&LtW,  IS  " 

FARM  POULTRY   50  c(».  MODKRX  COOK  ROOK   SO  " 

ami  Total   $2.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  bv  ns  of  cash  or  stamps. 

We  will  semi  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  ct».  81-10.  Sample  papers  free.  Address 

I. s.  johnson  &  co.,  FARM  POULTRY, 

Boston,  Mass.       Boi  r.  p,  bostoji,  juss. 

Mfc  Mts  A  ■  M     A     4%  n  ■  H  B    ■  Raw  Rone  has  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  entry 

OlllIM  I-      m  HJB  8L  I    a  part  of  on  er/a— White.    Yolk  mid  Shell.  Tholimeor 

■CI  IBM  I"  ft  a*  H    ■  oyster  shells  furnishes  shell   material.    The  urnuu  luted 

U  BLfl  IV  ■_     D     \M  |  a  Wtm  mm  Ib  s'zr  is  fo1' fowls:  the  meal  is  for  cliicks  ami  inixing 

mm*  w  ■  ™  mmt     "  m  ■  wmm  with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 

to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  100  lbs.  or  more  deli\ered, 

mm»  m  *  r  freight  i >.i  '1    f  vi  mr  railn  ■a<l  sl  al  ion,  addi  ess 

FO??  POULTRY.        FITCH  FERTILIZER  works,  bay  city,  vich 


Poultry 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  13  2.   1st  iTize  of 
In  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $5  in 
ffold  for  b*8t  roacKlne  in  show, 
rpua:  ni'i:(n  e  i>  ii<»XAIE<I5  INCVBA- 

1  TOK,  8000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  I  han 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  The}  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at -7  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  80  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send 2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
.1;ih.  Kanhiii.  Koiitli  Eaiton,  nZasti. 


-|  /~\/~\  BabbitSi  Bel  gain  Hares,  Guinea  Pigs,  Part- 
1  \f  \  F. ridge  Cochins,  w  vandottes,and  Grolden  Sea- 
bright  ISftiitams.   A.  B-Uingert,  North  Hampton,  O. 


KNAPP  BROS. 

ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  AMERICA'S 
LEADIXC  .STRAINS  OF  PURE  STAND- 
ABD 

WHITE  LEGHORN  AND  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE FOWLS. 

Proof— The  records  at  29  of  the  l«adln«  shows 
during  the  pa^t  ten  years — Hlfflieiil  lioi>«ir» 
pvrr.T  timp.  We  sell  anually  hundred*  of  Fx- 
liibilit»u  and  Br<*e<lii:e  MFdsbut  nei  er  at  any 
price,  our  bent  tested  br«'editic  si-.ck .  - 1  -u  m  one 
order  at  a  recent  sale,  for  18  sjiow  birds.  Ol  JC 
MATTN«S  for  season  ol  W'  axe  made  up,  h".ving 
foil  benefit  of  our  long  experience  and  include  the 
tested  breeding  stock  that  produce  miiv  «r  Inn  era 
and  best  egg  producing  strain  known.  .Many  of  our 
customers  report  similar  success.  W'e  can  furnish 
Ii.  It.  Knapp  s  stiain  «.f  ];<-«■  Cmili  White  I  ?ghorns 
or  eggs  direct  from  hlsyardn.  100  fln<»  bre«'<line 
(  orkrrfU.  wpaiate  .  r  matril  up  in  pnlr«.  ll*IOM 

or  breedinR  ik-hh  to  suit  customers,  at  reasonable 
prices  for  quality    K<Q€1S  for  HATCHING  ti  I 
our  rholce»l  nisiliiitf**,  at  ?3per  13,  *5  per  26,  $10 

per  85.  By  the  hundred  for  incubators  from  tvv.U 
mated  stock,  $i2.  Reduction  on  large  orders.  Send 
stamp  for  Illustrated  catalogue.  Address 


We  are  So  Anxious  ~$ 

That  vou  should  see  our  new  circulur  on     '  jr 

f 

Supplies.? 

_  ^ 

It  illustrates  4 
the  most  complete  line 
PP£g  ever  offered. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

&  ai9  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  i 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.li  Legliorni,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Hoi  ks  arid  li.  and  S.  0  W.  Leghorns,  sired  bv 
"Aiai."  "l,eo."  " While  I'rince."  "I'oily," 
**sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
niens  of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  N«Mr  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  cranal  «.«.l<i  Spe- 
ri»l»,  Sflratennd  w  seconds  on  my  specialties, 
"it/re  didbeaet  like.  1  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  1'oultrT 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  K .  Y. 

RflNF    MtTAI     FOR  POIII.TRY.  Crushed 

DUUC   111  CHL  Oyster  shells,  Flint  and  Bee! 
Scraps     Send  for  new  price  list. 
TOKK  (  i!i:ui(  il.  WUKK.S,  York,  Pa. 
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KNAPP  BROTHERS, 


Wauled  at  once.— Buff  Leghorns,  Ind.  Games, 
liuir  1'.  Bucks.   Huff  YVvanduttes,  Minorca* 
Address  Box  32,  Washington,  N.J. 

FR.  M INNER,  Bechtelsville,  Berks  Co.,  Pa., 
.  has  for  sale  cheap  (if  taken  at  oncoi  Bull  Leg., 
S  S,  Hamburgs  and  Indian  Gaines. 


LADIES  1!  Why  Drink  Poor  Teasl 


■When  you  can  get  the  Best  al 
I'ariro  pricea  Tnany  (,"iai  'Ity. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  L  Its, 
Watx:he8,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  preml. 
urns  tiivrn  to  Club  Aaent*. 
Onaa  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  partlcnlars  address  < 
TBI  OBEAT  AMF.BICAN  TEA  CO. 


BOX  501, 


FAB  I  US,  N.  Y.  p'>-  toxzbi*. 


tl  and  33  Yesey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


How  Much  Feed  Per  Day.— How  much  feed 

Eer  day  should  be  given  to  one  hundred 
eghorns  to  keep  them  in  good  laying  con- 
dition ?— G.  F.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

About  ten  quarts  par  day,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  kind  of  food  given. 

p  Several  Questions. — 1.  How  many  cocks  will 
it  require  for  a  flock  of  one  hundred  hens  ? 
2.  Which  is  the  best  food  required  for  lay- 
ing hens  1  3.  Could  you  give  me  dimen- 
sions for  a  good,  warm  hen-house  that 
would  not  cost  a  great  deal  ?  i.  Is  lime 
good  to  keep  lice  from  the  hen  house  1 — E. 
R.  K.,  Argo,  Colo. 

1.  Ten.  2.  Meat  and  bone.    3.  See  July, 
1892,  issue  of  Poultet  Keeper.   4.  Yes- 
Changing  the  Males. — Is  it  best  to  change 
roosters  every  year ?— L.  W.  S.,  Malvern, 
Ark. 
Yes. 

Leghorns. — Are  the  Leghorns  the  best  lay 
ers  ?— E.  M.,  Oakdale,  N.  Y. 
They  are  equal  to  any. 

Sheep.— Please  give  me  the  address  of 
some  reliable  paper  on  sheep  raising,  and  of 
a  reliable  person  who  raises  sheep  ?— C.  A. 
T.,  Gladys,  Va. 

Address  "  Wool  and  Mutton,"  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Geese — Which  breed  of  geese  would  you 
recommend  tome  ? — C.  H.  S.,  Jr. 
The  Toulouse  or  Embden. 


Broilers.— How  early  should  we  have 
broilers  ready  to  ship  and  which  would  be 
the  best  market  for  them  ?— Mrs.  J.  E.  S., 
Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

They  should  be  ready  by  January.  The 
best  prices  are  in  April  or  May.  They  are 
shipped  to  all  of  the  large  cities. 

Wyandottes. — What  is  the  difference  in 
color  of  the  White  and  Silver  Wyandottes? 
— L.  C.  J.,  Council  Bluffa,  Iowa. 

The  one  is  pure  white  while  the  other  is 
white  and  black,  with  spots  or  centres  on 
Che  feathers. 

Address  of  Paper.— Please  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  the  paper  entitled  "  Incubators  and 
Brooders." — A.  H.  S.,  Dakota. 

There  is  no  such  paper.  We  have  a  book 
by  that  title. 

Feeding  Ducks. — Is  it  necessary  to  feed 
Pekin  ducks,  both  old  and  young,  on  soft 
food,  and  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  your 
chickens  from  crowding  each  other  when 
taken  from  the  mother  and  put  in  a 
brooder  ?— Mrs.  C.  C.  C,  Roekville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Ducks  prefer  soft  food  and  thrive  best 
on  it.  To  prevent  chicks  from  crowding, 
they  should  be  kept  warm 

Minorcas. — Do  you  consider  the  Black 
Minorcas  the  best  birds  for  laying  pur- 
poses ?— F.  C.  A.,  Rockmills,  Md. 

They  are  fully  equal  to  any. 

Brahmas  or  Plymouth  Rocks.— Which  do 
you  consider  the  better  for  an  all  purpose 
chicken,  Light  Brahmas  or  Plyniouths?, 
Which  for  broilers  especially  ?— P.  G.  C. 
Mascontah,  Ills. 

Either  breed  woukl  answer,  as  they  are 
equal  in  all  respects. 


Rats.—  What  will  drive  out.or  keep  away, 
rats  which  infest  a  house  in  which  I  keep 
young  chickens  ?— C.  P.  P.,  Elgin,  111. 

We  know  of  no  sure  remedy  for  rats.  We 
would  like  one  ourselves. 


Worms. — What  is  the  cause  of  worms  in 
chickens,  and  what  will  cure  them  ? — G.  W. 
T.,  Sidney,  111. 

Worms  are  caused  by  eating  filth  in  some 
shape.  Feed  the  hens  once  a  day  on  corn- 
meal,  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  in  each  quart  of  the  meal  and 
moisten  it  as  dough. 


Chicks  in  the  Brooder.— How  long  should 
oung  chickens  be  kept  in  the  brooder  ?— F. 
I.  L.,  Maple  Park,  111. 
Until  well  feathered— about  eight  weeks. 


Animal  Meal. — Will  animal  meal  answer 
in  place  of  fresh  meat  ? — J.  H.  McK.,  Viola, 
Fla. 

We  use  the  auimal  meal.  It  takes  the 
place  of  bone. 

Black  Leghorn?. — Is  there  a  breed  of 
chickens  called  the  Black  Leghorns  ?  Would 
saw  dust  be  good  to  put  on  the  bottom  of 
the  poultry  house ?— Dr.  J.  R.  G.,  Spring 
Mills,  Pa. 

There  is  a  breed  of  Black  Leghorns.  Do 
not  use  sawdust  on  the  floor  of  the  brooder 


house,  as  the  birds  may  fill  their  crops 
with  it. 


The  New  Stand' rd.— When  will  the  new 
Standard  be  published,  and  also  the  price 
of  it  ?— S.  R.,  Springfield,  Md. 

The  new  Standard  will  not  be  out  before 
189G. 


Chicks  Dying. — What  is  good  for  chickens 
that  droop  and  their  heads  become  black? 
Little  chicks  the  same?  -W.  E.  McK.,  Sid- 
ney, Pa. 

Look  on  their  heads  for  the  large  lice. 
Your  symptoms,  as  described,  apply  to  all 
diseases. 


The  Markings  of  a  Leghorn. — I  wish  to 
select  my  best  cockerels  for  next  year's 
breeding,  and  sell  the  balance.  I  have 
White  Leghorns.  Please  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  a  good  head  and  comb,  and  also 
how  many  prominent  points  in  the  comb.— 
W.  R.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

The  comb  of  a  White  Leghorn  male 
should  be  as  follows:  Five  points,  bright 
red,  perfectly  straight  and  upright,  and 
free  from  warts  or  excrescences.  That  of 
the  hen  should  fall  over  to  one  side. 
Plumage  of  birds  must  be  pure  white.  Legs 
yellow,  earlobes  white  or  creamy  white, 
beak  yellow,  face  red,  eyes  red. 


Blood.— Please  let  me  know  if  fresh  blood, 
from  the  market,  is  good  for  chickens  to 
eat  ?-E.  S. 

It  will  not  injure  them  and  may  be  used 
freely,  especially  if  cooked  by  mixing  with 
ground  grain. 

Black  Leghorn  M  rkings. — I  have  four 
Black  Leghorns  and  one  cockerel,  prize 
winners.  They  have  blue  legs.  1  also  have 
one  cockerel  with  vellow  less.  Which  is 
the  standard  color  ?— E.  P.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Legs  should  be  yellow  or  yellowish  black. 

Hamhurgs.— I  have  a  trio  of  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburg's,  home-hatched  sixty- 
eight  young  chicks,  but  not  a  Hamburg 
have  I  raised.  The  eggs  hatch  well,  but 
the  chicks  live  only  a  short  time  ?— B.  C, 
Higgiusville,  Mo. 

Hamburgs  feather  rapidly  and  the  chicks 
are  delicate,  being  hard  to  raise  and  in  this 
country  very  difficult.  They  are  too  closely 
inbred,  as  but  few  breeders  have  them . 

Strains  for  Leghorns.— Are  there  two 
strains— a  large  and  a  small  one— of  Brown 
Leghorns.  If  so,  which  is  considered  the 
better  ?— W.  J.  S.,  Beaver  City,  Neb. 

There  is  only  the  one  strain. 


Eggs  for  Shipping. -Please  inform  me  of 
the  best  method  of  packing  eggs  to  ship  for 
incubators.  Would  wheat  or  corn  chaff,  if 
dry,  prevent  eggs  from  hatchiug.— E.  J.  B., 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

To  ship  eggs  wrap  each  egg  in  tissue 
paper,  and  pack  in  oats,  in  the  box.  Wheat 
chaff  is  not  injurious. 


CORN  AND  FAT  HENS. 

The  following  excellent  article  by  Mr.  R. 
W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J.,  appeared  in 
the  American  Fancier,  and,  though  full  of 
compliments  to  us,  is  given  here  because 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  valuable.  Mr. 
Davison  is  not  only  an  experienced  breeder 
but  also  one  of  the  most  progressive.  His 
letter  is  in  reply  to  one  written  by  Mr- 
Riggs,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Davison  says : 

An  exchange  of  ideas  is  wonderfullv 
helpful  to  poultry  raisers,  as  indeed  it  is  to 
any  class  of  men.  In  discussing  corn  as  a 
feed  for  laying  hens  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  belittle  what  C.  R.  Riggs  had  to  say  in 
September  9th  issue  of  the  American  Fan- 
cier, yet  I  will  partly  use  his  article  as  a 
foundation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  fight  Prof.  P.  H. 
Jacobs'  battles  for  him  either;  as  he  is  far 
more  than  a  match  for  any  man  who  at- 
tempts to  kick  at  his  theories,  or  facts,  as  I 
have  found  most  of  them  to  be.  Certain  it 
is  that  no  one  man  has  done  more  for  the 
industry  than  he.  Some  of  his  discoveries 
have  been  rather  startling  at  times  and 
every  old  fossil  has  considered  it  his  duty 
to  kick;  only  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
flood  of  facts  and  public  opinion.  I  never 
lwed  in  Texas,  so  can't  say  what  effect  corn 
has  upon  hens  in  that  large  and  far  off 
province,  but  here  in  New  Jersey  corn 
won't  make  eggs  to  any  extent.  I  believe  I 
am  far  enough  away  from  Hammonton  so 
that  my  hens  don't  feel  the  direct  influence 
of  brothers  Jacobs  and  Boyer,  yet  indi- 
rectly that  might  be  the  case  as  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  the  Fanciers'  Journal 
are  regular  visitors  to  my  establishment 

I  have  never  seen  m  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  hens  should  be  starved  if 
eggs  are  wanted,  except,  perchance,  it  was 
recommended  to  reduce  over  amount  of  fat. 
Hens  should  always  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion. Poor  hens  are,  generally  speaking, 
poor  layers  and  over  fat  hens  are  the  same. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference  between 


plump  hens  and  over  fat  ones.  A  friend  of 
mine,  in  speaking  of  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
their  inclination  to  produce  more  fat  than 
is  good  for  them,  said  he  killed  one  a  few 
days  previous.  She  had  not  laved  for 
several  weeks  and  he  therefore  thought  she 
was  more  profitable  to  eat  than  to  be  eating 
good  sound  corn.  He  found  upon  opening 
her  that  her  reproduction  organs  were 
covered  with  fat ;  in  fact  she  was  literally 
covered  with  fat  inside  and  out.  She  had  a 
nice  cluster  of  undeveloped  eggs  but  it  was 
simply  impossible  to  force  those  eggs  along 
the  egg  passage.  She  didn't  want  to  set 
because  she  didn't  lay.  In  time  she  might 
have  layed  a  few  misshaped  eggs  providing 
she  kept  her  health,  which  is  doubtful. 
Over  fatness  is  not  a  normal  condition 
whether  in  bird  or  animal. 

Mr.  Riggs'  Wyandottes,  with  their  infer- 
tile misshaped  eggs,  are  a  mystery  to  me 
and  have  not  been  my  experience.  When 
my  hens  get  so  fat  as  to  lay  misshaped 
eggs  I  usually  prepare  to  break  up  a  lot  of 
setters,  although  other  causes  than  fatness 
may  induce  hens  to  lay  misshaped  eggs  at 
times ;  also  the  age  might  have  had  some 
effect.  My  experience  does  not  include 
hens  of  uncertain  age,  as  I  never  keep  a  hen 
over  the  third  winter  and  seldom  over  the 
second  winter.  A  hen  will  lay  more  eggs 
during  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  its  exist- 
ence than  during  any  succeeding  year.  A 
brother  fancier  of  mine  had  a  flock  of 
thirty-five  Brown  Leghorns.  Don't  tell  me 
they  had  a  drop  of  impure  blood  in  their 
veins,  Mr.  Riggs,  for  if  they  were  not  pure 
no  Leghorn  is.  They  were  fine  birds  from 
the  best  of  stock,  and  nearly  all  prize 
winners  themselves  or  their  parents  were. 
Nearly  every  year  one  or  more  would  be- 
come broody  aud  he  actually  set  several 
and  they  raised  their  brood.  In  every  case 
the  hens  that  became  broody  were  over  fat. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  from  the 
excess  of  corn  or  not,  only  as  every  one 
knows  corn  will  produce  fat  quicker  than 
almost  anything  else.  Last  week  I  dis- 
covered a  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg  hen 
caring  for  a  batch  of  chicks  that  she  had 
hatched — having  stolen  her  nest— don't  tell 
me  she  was  not  pure,  Mr.  Riggs,  for  1  won't 
believe  you.  I  am  no  chicken  in  -the  hen 
business,  thank  you,  and  I  think  I  can  tell 
impure  blood,  after  several  generations  at 
least.  This  hen  is  fat  even  after  her  three' 
weeks'  set  and  scanty  food.  There  is  no 
use  in  citing  examples  where  non-setting 
breeds  have  been  made  to  sit  or  where 
setters  have  been  made  almost  non-setters 
through  feed  alone.  Messrs.  Jacobs  aud 
Boyer  have  repeatedly  given  such  examples 
or  facts  aud  yet  Mr.  Riggs  has  never  had 
such  experiences.  Strange  things  often 
happen  down  in  Texas,  we  are  told.  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  farmers  generally 
grumble  because  their  hens  don't  lay  good 
and  continually  want  to  sit  ? 

It  is  a  rarity  to  find  a  poor  hen  on  a 
farm  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise  when 
corn  is  fed  liberally  year  in  and  year  out. 
Why  is  it  that  farmers,  in  a  great  many 
instanoes,  have  to  buy  eggs  during  the 
winter  season?  Surely  if  corn  will  make 
eggs  he  is  just  the  man  to  have  plenty. 

My  father  keeps  about  forty  hens.  They 
have  unlimited  range  with  plenty  of  corn 
night  and  morning.  These  fowls  have  a 
good  warm  roost  and  plenty  of  room,  but 
from  two  to  ten  eggs  a  day  was  the  rule  all 
last  winter.  I  keep  my  fowls  yarded, 
winter  and  summer,  in  flocks  of  fifteen 
each.  During  the  winter  I  fed  whole  corn 
(at  night  only)  about  two  days  per  week, 
i.  e.,  whenever  the  weather  was  extremely 
cold.  Now  one  of  these  flocks  of  fifteen 
layed  two  or  three  times  more  eggs  than 
my  father's  fortyand  I  didn't  have  as  many 
setters.  Why?  Because  my  fowls  were 
not  as  fat  as  my  father's.  Mr.  Riggs  says 
more  than  half  of  his  hens,  when  they  be- 
came broody,  were  poor.  Strange,  isn't  it  ? 
If  he  feeds  his  hens  well,  as  I  presume  he 
does,  I  don't  see  what  he  is  doing  with  so 
many  poor  hens.  I  feed  my  hens  liberally 
(no  corn  though)  and  they  are  in  good 
condition,  with  once  in  a  while  a  fat  one  or 
bordering  in  over  fatness.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  majority  of  my  setters  are  fat.  I 
argue  this  wise  (I  think  Mr.  Jacobs  means 
the  same)  that  the  majority  of  hens  that 
want  to  set  are  fat  but  for  all  that  we  will 
occasionally  find  a  poor  one  that  has  the 
fever  very  bad.  There  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules.  About  July  1st  I  ran  out  of  wheat 
aud  oats,  but  had  plenty  of  corn,  so  con- 
cluded to  keep  on  with  the  regular  mixed 
morning  mess, but  feed  whole  corn  at  night. 
I  hadn't  fed  the  corn  long  before  my  hens 
began  to  drop  off  in  laying  and  come  up  in 
setting.  Two  weeks  ago  I  stopped  the  corn 
and  fed  wheat,  oats,  and  rye— feeding  wheat 
about  three  nights  to  oats  or  rye  one  night. 
In  a  week's  time  my  hens  began  to  gain 
and  are  now  laying  fairly  well,  although 
thev  are  all  more  or  less  moulting. 

Mr.  Riggs'  over  fat  Wyandottes  have  illus- 
trated a  point  I  have  often  made  that  over 
fatness  aud  fertility  do  not  travel  the  same 
road.  Because  one  man  has  made  setters 
of  Leghorns  or  Minorcas  and  another  man 
never  has  been  able  to  do  the  same  we  must 
not  conclude  that  this  or  that  man  lied. 
Conditions  and  the  method  of  feeding  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  results.  I 
believe  bens  running  at  large,  especially 
the  Mediterranean  class,  will  not  fatten  as 
readily  as  those  confined.  I  also  believe 
that  fowls  of  this  class  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
become  over  fat  when  running  at  large.  I 
also  believe  that  Mr.  Riggs'  four  Minorcas 
are  not.over  fat,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  very  active,  and  having  more  than 


an  abundance  of  feed  they  have  become 
disgusted  with  all  such  stuff,  and  if  he 
should  open  the  crop  at  night — or  perhaps 
he  could  tell  by  working  the  crop  of  the 
live  fowl  with  his  fingers — he  would  find 
more  grass  bugs  and  trash  therein  than 
corn  meal  or  sorghum  seed.  Of  course  if  he 
stopped  feedins,  or  largely  reduced  the 
feed,  his  fat  Wyandottes  would  stop  laying. 
The  starving  plan  wasn'tcarried  far  enough. 
If  he  had  starved  those  hens  down  to  their 
proper  weight  or  below  it  and  then  have  fed 
judiciously  for  eggs,  the  birds  would  have 
layed  more  regular  sh  aped  eggs  and  probably 
fertil  ones,  and  also,  without  doubt,  more 
of  them. 

I  think  Bro.  Riggs  should  carry  his  ex- 
periments in  new  fields,  but,  as  I  said 
before.Texas  and  New  Jersey  are  far  apart. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  treatment  of 
laying  hens  will  not  work  the  same  in  the 
two  States.  The  less  corn  feed  and  the 
more  exercise  my  hens  have  the  more  eggs 
I  get. 

If  hens  are  starved  they  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  lay.  The  object  is  plenty  of  food 
without  an  over  supply,  and  given  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  induce  activity,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  this  to  be  the  substance  of 
Bro.  Jacobs  teachings.  If  too  much  food 
is  given,  especially  corn,  and  thrown  down 
so  the  fowls  can  walk  up  and  eat  their  fill, 
at  once  the  result  will  be  very  disastrous 
as  far  as  eggs  are  concerned.  If  Mr.  Riggs 
would  take  four  Brahmas  or  Cochins  and 
put  them  in  the  half-acre  lot  with  the 
chicken  feed  and  sorghum  seed  the  result 
will  be  far  different  from  what  they  are 
now  with  the  Minorcas,  providing  they  did 
not  tire  of  the  chicken  feed  and  seed.  It 
would  be  well  for  him  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. The  nature  crank  is  a  great  pest, 
and  he  often  tells  us  great  and  wonderful 
things  which  figure  far  better  on  paper  than 
in  actual  experience.  Mr.  Riggs  might 
have  brought  up  the  ostrich,  or  a  certain 
breed  of  wild  turkeys,  as  purelv  non-setters 
as  well  as  his  blackbird,  but  that  don't 
settle  the  question  of  Brown  Leghorns  as 
they  were  first  found  in  their  natural  state. 
The  Brown  Leghorn  of  to-day  is  a  made 
breed,  we  might  say,  the  non-setting  quali- 
ties being  bred  in"  them  just  as  much  as 
color  and  shape.  The  breed  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  activity,  even  as  first  im- 
ported, yet  when  the  statement  is  made 
that  they  were  originally  as  cute  and  know- 
ing as  the  Texas  blackbird  it  makes  me 
smile.  But  probably  Mr.  Riggs  did  not  in- 
tend so  much,  or,  if  he  did,  he  cau  doubtless 
tell  us  just  what  little  fellows  hatched  the 
eggs  and  dealt  out  the  juicy  worm  (or  was 
it  corn?).  If  every  other  hen  on  my  place 
proved  to  be  a  persistent  setter  I  would  not 
abandon  the  use  of  my  incubators.  I  con- 
sider the  hen  a  very  obliging  machine  as 
long  as  she  continues  to  lay  nice  fertile 
eggs  but  that  is  as  far  as  I  want  her  to  go. 
I  rather  attend  to  the  hutching  myself,  as  I 
don't  care  to  have  my  eggs  used  as  a  danc- 
ing platform  or  to  have  the  big  foot  of  a 
hen  gently  rest  on  a  newly  hatched  chick- 
en's head.  No  thank  you;  I'll  take  the 
machine  every  time.  I  wish  to  gracious 
some  one  could  manufacture  fertile  ejgs. 
It  would  save  an  awful  lot  of  hard  work 
and  cuss  words.  I  don't  know  as  that  would 
do  either,  for  everybody  would  go  in  the 
broiler  business  and  the'  bottom  would  drop 
out  of  prices.  Nature  furnishes  the  foun- 
dation and  man  develops  the  qualities,  so 
that  all  things  works  together  for  good  to 
the  poor  bummer  who  pitches  in  with 
sleeves  rolled  up  and  with  a  determination 
to  dig  out  a  living  or  bust. 


AN  EGG  RATION. 

Food  rich  in  the  nitrogenous  elements 
will  always  induce  the  hens  to  lay  if  they 
are  in  good  condition.  It  is  important  that 
the  hens  be  kept  in  exercise,  as  it  promotes 
the  appetite  and  better  fits  them  to  lay.  An 
excellent  food  for  this  purpose  is  equal 
parts  of  bran,  ground  oats  and  corn,  and  to 
each  quart  of  the  mixture  add  a  gill  of 
linseed  meal.  Scald  it  and  feed  to  twelve 
hens.  Give  a  pound  of  meat  to  twenty  • 
hens  twice  a  week.    Feed  twice  a  day. 


Send  twro  stamps  to  . P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
mauton,  N.  J.,  and  get  plans  for  an  iucji.a- 
tor. 
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Bound  Volumes  (four  in  on')  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  e.\pre;>  at  receivers  , 
expense,  but  since  being  con. pie. ed  we  lind  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  lur  $1.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  KEEPER  one  year  instead  o£  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventv-five,:ents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  -Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs), 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  tn  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  SI. 00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tlie 
Ladies''  Home  Jourral.  and  The  I'oultky  Keepeb 
Ubih  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  owu  Poultry/ 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two j  ears'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid,  - 
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A  STRAW. 

The  Poultry  Yard  says  that  an  assessor 
in  a  small  Massachusetts  town  went  to  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  number  of 
chickens  kept  in  the  pl*\ee.  There  were 
1,036  dwelling  houses,  1,120  families,  and 
344  of  them  kept  fowls.  Seven  kept  over 
100  each  and  two  had  over  200.  The  total 
number  of  fowls,  old  and  voung,  in  March 
ind  April,  was  12,200,  of  which  10,000  were 
hens,  laying  eggs. 

"If  these  birds  lay  a  fair  average  number 
of  eggs  during  the  year— at  a  moderate  cal- 
culation, say  120  each  (and  they  will  do  bet- 
ter than  this,  for  thev  are  largely  of  the 
Asiatic,  Leghorn,  and  mixed  varieties) — 
the  cl'S  product  of  this  one  village  will  be 
1,200,(100  eggs,  or  about  100,000  dozen.  Now 
this,  in  a  single  town,  half  a  dozen  miles 
from  a  large  city,  is,  we  think,  a  sample  of 
what  is  being  done  generally  in  poultry 
breeding  all  over  this  country,  proportion- 
ately to  the  population.  At  least,  this  is 
fair  to  promise  for  New  England,  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  western  states." 


POULTRY-HOUSE  WITH  END  WINDOWS. 

One  of  the  most  essential  things  to  a 
poultry -house  is  the  window.  Plenty  of 
light  makes  a  house  comfortable,  and,  as 
fowls  detest  darluiess,  too  much  light  can 
not  be  given. 

The  illustration  designed  by  Mr.  Theo. 
Jennings,  Bye,  N.  Y  ,  represents  a  building 
twelve  feet  long,  eight  feel  wide,  eight  feet 
high  in  front  and  six  feet  high  at  the  rear, 
the  roof  covered  with  tarred  felt  or  any 
other  water-proof  material.  Two  large 
windows,  each  forty  by  seventy  inches, 
give  light,  they  being  placed  near  together 
at  the  southwest  coiner  of  the  roosting 
apartment.  Two  doors  are  shown,  one  en- 
tering the  roosting  apartment  on  the  left, 
and  the  other  the  feed-room,  the  feed-room 
being  lighted  bv  a  window,  or  transom, 
over  the  door.  The  two  rooms  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  lath  partition.  The  roosts  are 
arranged  over  a  platform  at  the  rear  of  the 
roosting  room,  with  the  nests  under  the 
platform.  The  cost  of  the  house,  includ- 
ing labor,  should  not  exceed  $S5.  The  ven- 
tilators, one  at  each  end,  are  seen  at  n  II. 


hens  on  the  range  refused  corn  although 
Brahmas  in  an  adjoining  yard  accepted  the 
corn  very  readily.  This  shows  that  the  in- 
stinct  of  the  hens  prompts  them  at  times  to 
reject  unsuitable  food  when  they  can  secure 
that  which  is  better  adapted  to  their  pur- 
pose. The  active  Leghorns  on  the  range 
found  better  food  than  corn  for  producing 
eggs  while  the  Brahmas  in  the  yards  had  no 
alternativo  but  to  receive  whatever  was 
placed  before  them. 

It  has  also  been  noticed  again  that  com 
could  be  fed  to  Leghorns  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  to  Brahmas,  provided  the  Leg- 
horns were  not  confined,  and  that  they  also 
produced  abundantly  of  eggs  although  al- 
lowed corn  only.  Being  on  the  range,  how- 
ever, the  food  picked  up  simply  balanced 
the  ration,  the  corn  in  that  case  being  a 
very  proper  food,  but  had  the  Leghorns 
been  confined,  and  given  no  food  but  corn 


FIG.  L  —  POULTRY  DOUSE  WITH  END 

They  are  circular  holes,  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  cut  in  each  end  of  the  house, 
near  the  top,  but  far  enough  from  the 
front  to  clear  the  <"orner  posts,  and  as  the 
matter  of  ventilation  is  important,  the 
plan  given  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

Fig.  2  gives  a  plan  of  a  ventilator,  as 
mentioned,  they  opening  and  closing  by  the 
slide  N,  which  runs  in  grooved  pieces 
nailed  above  and  below  the  hole.  To  keep 
out  rain  and  snow,  a  box  is  fitted  over  the 
hole,  which  has  only  three  sides  and  a 
sloping  top.  The  air  enters  at  the  bottom 
and  passes  up  and  through  the  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  coop, as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

Of  course,  the  windows  may  be  arranged 
differently  if  preferred,  but,  if  arranged  as 
shown,  the  fowls  will  have  a  light  scratch- 
ing place,  while  the  roosts,  being  at  the 
rear,  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  drafts  of  air 
from  any  source.  The  windows  cannot  be 
opened,  but  the  door  should  remain  open 
during  the  day.  The  window  over  the 
feed  room  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  be 
raised  from  the  outside. 

As  a  cheap,  light  and  convenient  poultry- 
house  for  a  dock  of  one  dozen  hens,  the 
plan  is  an  excellent  one. 


If  any  person  duds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
win  please  understand  thai  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suftlc- 
lently  Interested  lu  poultry  to  Invest  the  prico  of  tuis 
paper  for  a  year. 


CONFINEMENT  AND  CORN. 

When  fowls  have  a  free  range,  and  can 
select  such  foods  as  they  prefer,  they  will 
not  always  accept  food  that  is  not  varied. 
Instances  arc  known  in  which  Leghorn 


windows.— (See  Fig.  2  on  Page  140  ) 

they  would  have  become  overfat,  and 
failed  to  give  good  results.  Their  active 
habits  permit  them  to  consume  more  car- 
bonaceous food,  proportionately,  than  otb<  r 
fowls.  Some  breeds  have  a  tendency  to 
readily  fatten,  but  the  Leghorn  does  not 
belong  to  that  class,  Leghorns  can,  of 
course,  be  gotten  in  a  fat  condition,  but  it 
will  require  more  food  to  fatten  them,  in 
proportion  to  size,  than  is  necessary  for 
some  of  the  larger  preeds. 

The  best  evidence  that  Leghorns  are 
being  overfed  is  when  they  begin  to  sit,  for 
all  hens  of  the  non-sitting  breeds  will  sit  if 
they  become  fat.  Even  the  Brahma  will 
fail  to  sit  if  she  does  not  become  fat  and 
for  that  reason  Judgment  should  be  used 
in  feeding.  If  Leghorns  and  Brahmas  are 
kept  together  they  cannot  be  fed  properly, 
as  they  differ  greatly  in  their  character- 
istics, but  many  poultrymen  fail  to  observe 
this  fact,  and  keep  hens  of  all  sizes,  breeds, 
ages  and  conditions  in  one  lot.  If  flocks 
are  bred  u  iformly,  and  the  hens  are  as 
nearly  alike  in  all  respects  as  possible,  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  management  will  be 
removed,  and  the  hens  will  also  give  much 
better  re-ults. 


WARMTH  AND  EGGS. 

That  eggs  are  high  now,  a  d  that  the  very 
time  that  the  hens  should  lay  they  are  idle, 
is  true,  but  the  cause  of  the  high  prices  is 
due  to  a  scarcity  of  eggs  in  all  quarters, 
arM  the  farmer  who  supposes  that  he  alone 
is  unfortunate  is  mistaken.  If  the  hens 
were  now  layingeggs  as  abundantly  as  they 
sometimes  do  the  prices  would  go  down 
correspondingly.  If  the  farmer  can  derive 
only  a  few  eggs  from  his  hens  at  this  sea- 
son, and  under  the  existing  unfavorable 
conditions,  he  will  have  uo  cause  to  com- 
plain. 

Severe  cold  demands  extra  precau'ions 
to  protect  the  hens.  They  are  very  liable 
to  be  frosted  on  very  cold  nights,  the 
combs  and  wattles  exposing  a  large  and 
unprotected  surface  to  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  wind  can  be  kept  out  of  the  poultry 
house  the  danger  will  be  materially  les- 
sened, and  the  poultry  house  should  be 
carefully  examined  in  order  to  be  sure  of 
no  draughts  entering.  .  The  sources  of 
frozen  comb  and  wattles,  as  well  as  of 
swollen  heads  and  eyes,  may  always  be 
found  in  the  cracks,  holes,  and  other  ave- 
nues through  which  a  small  cold  stream  of 
air  enters.  When  a  fowl  is  on  the  roost  it 
is  stationary  for  the  night,  and  a  nail  hole 
may  allow  a  cold  draught  to  come  directly 
on  the  head,  neck  and  shoulders.  This  may 
be  a  small  amount  of  air,  but  when  the  hen 
is  exposed  to  it  for  ten  hours  she  is  in 
worse  condition  the  next  morning  than  if 
she  had  been  shut  out  of  the  poultry  house 
entirely. 

A  difference  of  ten  degrees  temperature 
in  a  poultry  house  may  be  the  turning 
point  between  laying  and  non-laying.  If 
the  heat  derived  from  the  food  must  be 
used  for  sustaining  life  against  the  danger 
of  severe  cold  there  will  be  nothing  left 
from  which  eggs  can  be  produced.  When 
the  house  is  made  warm  there  is  a  saving 
of  food,  and  when  the  hens  are  comforta- 
ble they  will  take  more  exercise  and  keep 
in  condition  for  laying.  A  pound  of  nails, 
a  few  laths,  and  a  roll  of  heavy  paper,  cost- 
ing but  little,  will  greatly  aid  in  making 
the  poultry  house  warm. 


SIZE  AND  SPACE. 

The  number  of  hens  that  are  to  be  kept 
in  a  poultry  house  depends  as  much  upon 
the  size  of  the  hens  as  upon  the  size  of  the 
house  and  the  length  of  the  roost.  Every- 
one knows  that  a  large  hen  requires  more 
room  on  a  roost  than  does  a  small  one,  but 
the  large  hen  will  not  lay  any  more  eggs 
than  will  a  small  one.  A  fair  estimate  is  to 
allow  each  hen  one  foot  of  space  on  the 
roost  and  'en  square  feet  of  space  on  the 
floor,  but  the  rule  is  not  infallible,  for  it  is 
not  impossible  to  keep  fifteen  small  hens 
where  only  twelve  large  ones  can  be  com- 
for'ably  accommodated.  Where  the  houses 
are  intended  for  a  small  flock  this  should 
be  taken  into  consideration. 


Buckwheat  and  oats  are  far  ahead  of 
corn  and  wheat  for  poultry  but  are  not 
used  as  m"ch  ps  th^v  sh-'ild  <9e. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TURKEYS. 

CONFINEMENT  AND  FREE  RANGE— WILD  TURKEY 
GROSSES— IMPROVEMENT  WITH  WILD  BLOOD- 
SOME  VALUABLE  FACTS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cushman,  Kingston,  E.  I., 
the  indefatigihle  manager  of  the  poultry 
department  of  the  Kliode  Island  Experi- 
ment Station,  confers  another  benefit  on 
poultry  raisers,  and  especially  those  inter- 
ested in  turksys,  by  issuing  bulletin  No. 
25,  which  is  a  valuable  paper.  We  can 
only  select  from  the  bulletin  such  portions 
as  limited  space  permits.  Mr.  Cushman 
says: 

As  Bronze  turkeys,  which  are  the  largest 
and  nardiest  of  all  domestic  varieties,  are 
the  result  of  such  a  cross,  it  was  reasonably 
expected  that  by  introducing  the  original 
wild  blood  into  the  turkey  stock  of  the 
State  much  greater  vigor  and  thrift  would 
be  secured  as  well  as  their  table  qualities 
improved.  A  gobbler  raised  from  wild 
turkey  eggs  fouDd  in  the  woods  was  pro- 
cured from  Maryland  but  was  not  received 
until  the  latter  part  of  March.  Although 
usually  very  tame  and  fearless,  his  wild 
nature  was  so  thoroughly  aroused  by  the 
journey  that  he  was  unmanageable  and 
could  not  be  kept  on  the  place  for  a  long 
time  without  confinement.  As  the  excite- 
ment and  ehange  of  climate  affected  him  so 
unfavorably  that  it  was  thought  he  would 
die,  lie  was  given  his  liberty,  when  he  im- 
mediately went  to  the  woods.  Weeks  after- 
wards he  tdok  up  quarters  in  a  neighboring 
farm  yard,  became  so  tame  as  to  eat  from 
the  haiul  and  gradually  improved  in  condi- 
tion. After  being  caught,  brought  back 
and  confined  a  few  times,  he  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  Experiment  Station  farm,  and 
has  since  stayed  about  the  poultry  division 
grounds. 

A  number  of  domestic  hen  turkeys  had 
been  b  jught  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
turkey  raisers  of  this  State,  for  crossing, 
but  we  were  unable  to  mate  them  or  even 
get  I  be  wild  gobbler  to  associate  with  them. 
He  avoided  them,  drove  them  away  from 
him,  and  did  not  strut  or  gobble  that  sea- 
son. A  domestic  gobbler  of  different  stock 
wa<  therefore  procured  of  another  success- 
ful raiser,  and  a  small  flock  of  turkeys  was 
rai  ed. 

A  shed  for  experimental  use  as  sitting 
a'.ii  roosting  quarters  for  turkeys  had  been 
built  early  in  the  spring.  It  was  made 
similar  to  a  carriage  shed  but  with  slats 
over  the  front.  Its  dimensions  are  20  feet 
long  by  12  wide.  The  posts  are  8  feet 
high  at  the  front  and  10  feet  high  at  the 
rear.  Roosts  were  provided  and  placed 
high  enough  to  be  out  of  the  wind  and  above 
the  eaves.  Two  large  coops  for  temporary 
confinement  were  built  against  one  end,  and 
beneath  them  secluded  compartments  for 
sitting  turkeys.  One  gable  was  fitted  with 
a  ventilating  shutter,  which  was  left  open 
in  warm  weather.  The  flock  was  driven  to 
this  shed  to  roost  at  night,  and  when  about 
to  lay  were  confined  every  morning  until 
each  "had  selected  a  nest  and  deposited  an 
egg  therein.  The  eggs  were  very  fertile, 
fifteen  out  of  sixteen  having  hatched  in 
each  instance.  The  young  turkeys  seemed 
frail  and  tender  but  did  well  until  several 
weeks  old.  Each  hen  with  her  young  was 
confined  for  two  or  three  days  to  a  movable 
wired-in  shed,  after  which  they  were  al- 
lowed their  liberty  on  pleasant  days  after 
the  dew  was  off  the  grass.  They  were  con- 
fined during  stormy  weather  and  at  night. 
The  shed  was  frequently  moved  to  fresh 
ground.  They  were  fed  four  times  dally 
for  a  few  days  with  bread  crumbs  moist- 
ened with  milk,  hard  boiled  eggs,  and 
scalded  meal,  and  then  with  corn  meal 
dough  mixed  with  milk,  crackers  soaked  in 
milk,  and  cracked  corn,  making  three  feeds 
each  day.  When  three  months  old  they 
were  ouly  given  cracked  corn  at  night.  One 
or  two  young  turkeys  gave  out  the  second 
or  third  week,  being,  apparently ,not  strong 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  wanderings  of 
the  rest.  A  number  were  lost  when  about 
the  size  of  quails  by  being  caught  by  a 
heavy  shower  while  foraging  in  the  high 
grass.  In  August  several  died  within  a 
few  days  of  each  other.  After  this  one  oc- 
casionally died  until  they  were  full  grown. 
Roosts  were  put  up  in  "the  small  sheds  as 
soon  as  they  were  large  enough  to  use 
them.  When  about  one-third  grown  one 
lot  was  allowed  perfect  freedom  to  roost  on 
fences  or  trees  as  they  chose,  and  as  they 
did  not  come  up  to  the  poultry  yards  they 
secured  less  feed.  At  the  same  time  an- 
other lot  was  driven  to  the  large  turkey 
house  to  roost,  and  compelled  to  roost 
under  cover  the  whole  season.  Our  first 
season's  experience  convinced  us  that, 
although  confining  little  turkeys  at  night 
and  when  the  clew  is  on  prevents  their  being 
draggled  and  lost  in  the  wet  grass,  it  is  det- 
rimental to  their  welfare,  and  should  not 
be  continued  too  long.  If  possible,  they 
should  have  full  liberty  where  the  grass  is 
short.  Their  nature  is  such  that  they  need 
cool,  free  air,  and  a  great  deal  of  exercise. 

Of  late  years  Prudence  Island  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  turkey  producing  sec- 
tions. Over  800  turkeys  were  raised  there 
in  1892.  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker  raises  the  largest 
number,  and  probably  produces  more  tur- 
keys than  any  one  iu'this  State.  In  18S8 
he  raised  225  turkeys  from  twenty-two 
bans ;  in  18S9,  306  from  twenty-eight  hens  ; 


in  1S90,  340  from  thirty  hens ;  in  1891,  322 
from  thirty-six  hens ;  in  1892,  425  from 
thirty-five  hens,  and  this  season  at  this  date 
he  has  over  300  young  turkeys  on  the  way 
to  maturity.  Previous  to  1888  he  had  only 
average  success,  but  since  that  time,  owing 
to  an  improvement  in  his  management,  he 
has  had  but  very  little  loss.  He  credits 
his  present  success  to  having  gained  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  requirements 
of  turkeys,  as  well  as  to  having  procured 
from  Connecticut  a  very  fine  gobbler,  by 
means  of  which  he  increased  the  hardiness 
of  his  flock.  He  has  since  been  more  care- 
ful in  selecting  new  blood.  He  found  that 
young  turkeys  that  were  kept  near  the 
house  or  under  the  trees  in  the  orchard  did 
not  .thrive,  many  had  swelled  heads  and 
soon  died.  On  the  other  hand  those  placed 
on  the  highest  and  dryest  pastures,  where 
there  were  no  trees  and  but  a  light  growth 
of  grass,  did  the  best  of  all.  He  usually 
winters  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  hen  tur- 
keys and  two  gobblers  One  gobbler  is 
sufficient  but  the  second  is  kept  in  case  one 
should  die  or  fail  in  any  way.  The  gob- 
blers weigh  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
pounds  and  usually  are  kept  two  seasons, 
and  the  hens  two  or  three  seasons,  old  hens 
being  the  surest  breeders.  They  roost  out 
in  the  irees  the  year  through  and  but  few 
are  lost.  In  the  spring  a  sufficient  number 
of  nests  are  made  for  the  hens  by  placing 
barrels  by  the  walls  and  fences  near  the 
house  and  barns,  or  by  laying  wide  boards 
against  the  walls.  Iu  them  is  placed  leaves 
or  cut  straw.  The  turkeys  readily  take 
possession  of  these  nests,  although  some 
persist  in  seeking  out  one  of  their  own. 
This  is  usually  allowed  unless  a  swampy 
location,  or  one  too  far  away,  is  chosen, 
when  the  nest  is  broken  up  and  the  hen  in- 
duced to  choose  another. 

Sometimes  several  lay  in  the  same  nest. 
To  prevent  this,  a  nest  in  which  a  turkey 
has  commenced  to  lay  is,  after  she  has  de- 
posited her  egg,  shut  up  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day  to  keep  out  intruders.  When 
the  crows  eat  eggs  laid  in  the  nests  that  are 
far  from  the  house,  they  are  frightened 
away  by  strings  stretched  across  near  the 
nest.  Glass  nest  eggs  are  used  Eggs  are 
gathered  daily  to  prevent  their  being 
chilled  and  that  rats  may  not  get  them. 
They  are  kept  in  pans  having  a  few  oats  in 
the  bottom  to  prevent  their  rolling  about. 
Each  panful  holds  two  sittings,  and  it  is 
dated  that  their  age  may  be  known.  When 
a  hen  stays  on  the  nest  for  two  nights  seven- 
teen of  the  oldest  eggs  are  given  her ;  the 
eggs  laid  by  her  during  the  two  days  are 
not  left  in  the  nest.  The  nests  are  first 
shaped  so  that  they  will  not  b  so  flat  as  to 
allow  the  eggs  to  roll  out,  or  so  deep  as  to 
cause  them  to  be  piled  one  upon  another. 
The  turkeys  seem  to  do  better  if  not  fed 
while  sitting.  Those  occupying  nests  near 
together  are  looked  after  daily  to  see  that 
they  return  to  their  own  nests.  Mr. 
Tucker  at  first  experienced  some  trouble 
in  having  turkeys  come  off  with  a  few 
young,  those  late  in  hatching  being  left  to 
their  late.  This  was  partly  overcome  by 
sitting  eggs  of  the  same  age.  By  feeding 
hens  with  dough  when  the  eggs  are  due  to 
hatch  they  are  also  contented  to  stay  on 
the  nest  longer.  When  the  turkeys  are  :a 
couple  of  days  old  and  seem  quite  strong, 
they  are  placed  in  a  basket,  and  with  the 
hen  removed  to  a  remote  part  of  the  farm. 
Triangular  pens,  made  of  three  boards, 
twelve  feet  long  and  one  foot  high,  are 
placed  iu  the  fields,  where  it  is  intended  the 
flocks  shall  stay  until  nearly  grown.  They 
are  not  located  near  together  lest  the  differ- 
ent flocks  attract  each  other's  attention. 
But  four  or  five  pens  are  put  in  a  twenty 
acre  field.  The  little  turkeys  or  poults  are 
put  in  one  of  these  pens  with  some  dough 
and  the  hen  is  gently  placed  beside  them. 
Iu  releasing  the  hen,  Mr.  Tucker  takes  pains 
to  step  quickly  back  tow  ird  the  wind,  that, 
if  frightened,  she  may  go  in  a  direction  in 
which  the  cries  of  her  young  may  be  heard 
and  bring  her  to  them.  The  pens  are  re- 
moved to  fresh  ground  frequently.  Care  is 
taken  that  the  pens  are  placed  on  ground 
free  from  hollows  that  may  hold  water,  for 
some  turkeys  when  hovering  their  brood 
in  such  places  will  remain  in  them  while 
they  fill  with  rain  and  the  brood  is  drowned 
After  five  or  six  days,  when  the  young  are 
strong  enough  to  follow  the  hen  without 
being  worn  out,  and  have  become  so  famil 
iar  with  the  attendant  that  they  will  come 
when  called,  they  are  let  out  "of  the  pens 
and  allowed  free  range. 

In  feeding  and  looking  after  this  number 
of  turkeys,  the  attendant,  usually  one  of 
Mr.  Tucker's  daughters,  has  to  walk  about 
three  miles  to  go  the  rounds.  Until  four 
weeks  old  their  food  consists  of  corn  meal 
mixed  with  sour  milk,  and  they  are  given 
sour  milk  to  drink,  no  water  being  given 
them.  When  four  weeks  old,  cracked  corn 
is  mixed  with  the  meal,  and  the  quantity  is 
gradually  increased  until  at  eight  or  ten 
weeks  old  their  feed  consists  of  cracked  corn 
moistened  with  sour  milk.  Until  June  1st 
they  are  fed  three  times  each  day.  From 
June  1st  to  July  15th  they  are  fed  twice  a 
day.  After  this  Mr.  Tucker  used  to  give 
them  no  feed  until  they  commenced  to 
come  to  the  house  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, when  a  little  whole  corn  was  given 
them  daily,  but  of  late  years  he  has  thought 
they  did  not  get  enough  without  it  and  has 
continued  the  feed  the  whole  season.  In 
November  they  are  given  all  the  corn  they 
will  eat.  They  like  northern  white  flint 
corn  the  best,  "fatten  most  rapidly  on  it,  and 
the  quality  of  the  flesh  is  also  finer  when  it 
is  given.    If  fed  new  com  they  have  bowel 


trouble.  Mr.  Tucker  usually  gives  old  and 
new  corn  mixed  for  fattening.  When  the 
young  turkeys  get  to  be  the  size  of  quails, 
two  bens  and  tbeir  flocks  usuallv  join  force 
and  roam  together  until  fall.  In  the  fall 
the  sexes  separate,  the  gobblers  going 
together  in  one  nock  and  the  hen9  in  an- 
other. About  Thanksgiving  the  litters 
hatched  in  the  latter  half  of  May  weigh, 
gobblers  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds,  and 
hens  ten  to  eleven  pounds  each.  Mr. 
Tucker  does  not  care  to  raise  second  litters. 
When  he  has  them  it  is  because  the  hens 
have  stolen  their  nests.  He  has  considera- 
ble loss  among  late  turkeys,  and  if  such 
birds  are  kept  over  winter  they  get  sick 
more  readily,  and,  as  disease  spreads  very 
quickly  among  turkeys,  he  looks  upon 
them  as  disease  breeders. 

The  turkeys  of  the  early  litters  that  are 
lost  generally  die  during  the  first  week,  or 
in  August,  when  two  or  three  months  old. 
There  are  no  foxes,  weasels  or  skunks  on 
the  Island. 

Mr.  Tucker  prefers  birds  with  short  legs, 
as  ihey  have  the  plumpest  bodies.  His 
turkeys  are  a  mixture.  Many  are  of  a  light 
gray  color  similar  to  Narragausett  turkeys. 
There  are  also  buff,  brown  and  dark  ones. 
He  prefers  thejbrownand  gray  to  the  black, 
as  they  look  better  when  dressed.  He  finds 
medium  weights  sell  best  except  at  Thauks- 
giving,  Christmas  or  New  Year. 

Upon  exhibiting  the  wild  gobbler  at 
Kingston  Fail-  last  fall  we  learned  that  the 
Miner  Bros.,  of  North  Stouington,  had  wild 
turkeys  and  their  crosses,  and  we  were  not 
slow  i"n  accepting  an  invitation  to  inspect 
them.  Mr.  Elias  Miner  has  raised  large 
flocks  of  turkeys  for  forty  years.  He  used 
to  kill  off  and  market  the  largest,  and 
breed  from  late  turkeys  and  small  gobblers 
(as  many  do  now),  but  learned  after  awhile 
that  it  did  not  pay,  that  it  decreased  the 
size  and  run  out  the  stock.  It  was  a 
temptation  to  get  the  largest  amount  of 
money  possible  from  a  flock  in  one  season, 
but  the  returns  were  less  the  following 
seasons.  He  has  for  a  long  tune  saved  the 
best  for  breeders  and  changed  gobblers 
every  season  or  every  other  season.  He  is 
careful  to  either  test  a  gobbler  as  a  breeder 
or  know  how  his  progeny  have  turned  out 
before  he  depends  upon  him  for  his  season's 
breeding.  He  often  has  trouble  to  get  a 
satisfactory  bird.  He  thinks  the  stock  of 
the  State  has  been  spoiled  by  killing  the 
best  and  breeding  from  birds  that  are  in- 
ferior or  nearly  related  His  stock  has 
been  mostly  Narragausett  and  Bronze. 
For  the  last  "fifteen  years  the  sons  have  used 
wild  turkey  blood  for  crossing  They  have 
owned  several  pure  wild  gobblers  When 
we  visited  them  about  Thanksgiving  time 
we  saw  a  fine  flock  of  about  200,  among 
which  were  birds  having  three-quarters, 
one-quarter  and  one-half  wild  blood,  as 
weB  as  one  bought  for  a  pure  wild  gobbler. 
The  Miners  find  that  to  get  size,  one-fourth 
wild  blood  is  better  than  more.  Half  wild 
crosses  are  very  hardy,  bu*  smaller  than 
domestic  turkeys,  and  the  hens  roam  so 
much  and  steal  their  nests  so  far  from 
home  that  they  are  undesirable  in  breeding 
for  market  purposes.  They  often  roam  off 
and  stay  away  all  summer  but  are  almost 
sure  to  return  in  the  fall.  Their  flesh  is 
about  as  fine  as  that  of  a  wild  turkey.  Half 
wild  gobblers  are  more  manageable  than 
the  hens  and  are  just  the  thing  to  cross 
with  common  turkeys.  The  birds  raised 
from  such  a  mating  are  not  only  of  good 
size  but  hardy  and  thrifty,  and  make  fine 
dressed  turkeys.  Turkeys  having  about 
one-third  or  one-quarter  wild  blood,  and 
the  remainder  Bronze  blood,  have,  with 
them,  grown  the  largest.  In  their  experi- 
ence, the  gobbler  has  had  most  influence  on 
the  size  of  the  progeny.  They  find  that 
smoke  colored,  brown,  and  light  gray  Nar- 
ragansetts  look  best  when  dressed.  Bronze 
are  not  so  plump  for  Thanksgiving,  but 
mature  in  time  for  Christmas  and  .New  Year. 

He  provides  one  gobbler  for  each  twelve 
hens,  but  thinks  twenty  hens  to  one  gob- 
bler may  not  be  too  many.  Some  of  the 
gobblers  used  have,  at  two  years  old, 
weighed  as  high  as  forty-four  pounds,  and 
the  hens  as  much  as  twenty-two  pounds. 
Hens  weighing  eighteen  pounds  are  q.iite 
plenty  in  his  flock.  He  fiuds  that  disposi- 
tion has  more  to  do  with  hens  being  good 
mothers  than  size.  Some  of  his  largest 
hens  are  the  best  of  mothers. 

In  raising  young  turkeys  with  domestic 
turkey  hens  he  coufines  the  hens  for  a  few 
days  to  a  slat  coop  and  allows  the  little 
ones  full  liberty.  It  will  not  do,  however, 
to  coop  wild  cross  hens  in  this  way,  as  they 
thrash  about  and  kill  their  young  in  their 
attempts  to  escape.  The  Miners  find  that 
young  turkeys  do  best  when  neither  they 
nor  the  hen  is  confided,  provided  they  are 
put  in  a  pasture  lot  that  is  high  and  dry, 
where  the  grass  is  short  and  there  are  no 
trees.  No  more  than  three  litters  are 
cooped  in  a  five  acre  lot.  Each  coop  is  pro- 
vided with  a  shallow  basin  for  water  which 
is  kept  very  clean  and  is  filled  daily.  The 
youug^  turkeys  are  fed  Northern  corn  meal 
mixed  with  sour  milk  in  the  spring,  coarse 
cracked  corn  in  the  summer,  and  whole 
corn  in  the  fall  Northern  corn  is  the  de- 
pendence for  feeding  and  1,000  bushels  on 
the  ear  are  raised  on  the  place.  New  corn 
is  feared,  as  it  causes  turkeys  to  have 
diarrhoea.  The  little  turkeys  are  light 
eaters  and  are  given  all  they  want.  Over 
feeding  large  turkeys  prevents  their  taking 
exercise  and  causes  disease.  Turkeys  re- 
quire a  great  amount  of  exercise  and  the 
more  they  have  the  better. 

Messrs.    Browning  and  Channel,  who 


live  on  Boston  Neck,  near  Narragausett 
Pier,  have  raised  turkeys  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  each  season  have  produced  a 
larger  number.  In  1891  a  flock  of  seventy- 
five  was  reared  with  success.  Iu  1S92  they 
raised  to  maturity  150,  and  this  season  they 
have  had  very  little  loss,  and  now  have  a 
flock  of  about200  young.  This  flock,  which 
we  have  lately  inspected,  consists  princi- 
pally of  early  hatched  birds  which  are  very 
large  and  fine.  One  early  litter  which  at- 
tracted our  attention  had,  when  first 
hatched,  nineteen  poults,  and  then  num- 
bered fourteen  turkeys  three-quarters- 
grown.  They  were  as  strong  and  bright 
looking  as  any  we  have  ever  seen. 
Another  flock  of  uniform  age,  and  nearly 
as  large,  contained  seventy-five  birds. 
Messrs.  Browning  and  Chappel  have  taken 
considerable  pains  to  get  fine  gobblers  and 
have  changed  blood  frequently.  They  have 
bought  a  number  from  the  West,  one  of 
which  contained  some  wild  blood.  Nests 
are  made  about  the  house  and  roadsides 
and  are  appropriated  by  the  turkeys.  The 
young  turkeys  are  fed  corn  bread,  crumbled,, 
and  slightly  moistened  with  sweet  milk. 
In  making  this  bread,  the  meal  is  mixed 
with  sweet  milk  and  given  time  to  swelS 
and  then  baked.  After  a  few  weeks  a  por- 
tion of  scalded  cracked  corn  is  mixed  with 
the  crumbs,  and  the  proportion  gradually 
increased  until  clear  cracked  corn  is  given. 
The  cracked  corn  is  always  well  scalded 
and  allowed  to  swell  before  it  is  fed.  On 
cold,  stormy  days  a  small  quantity  of  black 
pepper  is  added  to  the  bread  crumbs  on 
cracked  corn.  They  find  that  turkeys  that 
forage  in  a  field  of  green  oats  will  have 
diarrhoea.  They  take  pains  to  use  "old  corn 
for  fattening  as  new  corn  also  causes  bowel 
trouble.  During  September  and  October 
they  do  not  feed  the  turkeys  at  all,  but  in 
November  all  the  whole  old  corn  they  will 
eat  is  given  them  and  they  get  fat  very 
rapidly.  Mr.  Browning  claims  that  his 
turkeys  that  are  not  fed  for  these  two- 
months  not  only  get  their  own  living,  but 
will  be  larger  and  heavier  when  killed  at 
Thanksgiving  than  others  of  the  same  age- 
that  have  been  fed  right  along.  The  laud 
where  the  turkeys  are  kept  is  quiie  dry, 
almost  treeless,  and  has  but  a  slight  growth 
of  grass.  It  is  on  the  sea  and  partly  sur>- 
rouuded  by  salt  water. 

Mr.  Elisha  I).  Browning,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  raises  from  seventy  to  10t> 
very  fine  turkeys  each  season.  lie  feeds 
corn  meal  dough,  cracked  corn  and  whole 
corn.  He  finds  that  if  the  turkeys  stay 
about  the  house  and  bams  they  are  almost 
sure  to  have  distemper,  aud  he  is  very  par- 
ticular to  keep  them  iu  the  fields  remote 
from  the  house.  When  fattening  them  in 
the  fall,  they  are  driven  away  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  buildings  and  fed  iu  the 
fields.  He  has  used  Condition  Powders  in 
the  feed  (when  fattening  only),  and  finds 
that  they  eat  more  and  gain  faster.  They 
are  then  given  dough  in  the  morning  ancS 
whole  corn  at  night.  Mr.  Browning  ap- 
pr  xiates  the  value  of  a  good  gobbler  and 
takes  pains  to  secure  one. 

Mr.  Carder  Whaley,  of  Wakefield,  has 
raised  turkeys  successfully  for  years.  In 
1892  he  hatched  200  and  raised  150  of  them. 
He  kills  a  part  of  them  in  July,  when,  al- 
though small,  they  often  bring  §3.50  per 
pair.  He  estimated  that  1,500  partly  grown 
turkeys  were  marketed  in  that  region  that 
summer.  He  gives  young  turkeys  dough 
made  of  Northern  corn  meal  mixed  with 
new  milk,  and  feeds  them  from  three  to 
five  times  per  day  at  first.  He  find? 
hominy  chop  (commonly  fed  to  geese  ami 
poultry)  is  too  loosening  for  turkeys.  Hf 
does  not  coop  the  brooding  turkey  or  per, 
the  young,  but  fastens  a  shingle  to  tho 
shoulders  of  the  hen  to  prevent  her  flying 
and  sets  them  at  liberty  in  a  large  field. 
After  a  time  cracked  corn  is  mixed  with 
the  dough,  and  the  quantity  of  corn  gradu- 
ally increased  until  it  is  fed  clear.  Late  in 
the  season  whole  corn  is  given.  Turkey 
hens  that  are  fat  are  late  in  laying.  If  felt 
lightly  with  nothing  but  oats  early  in  the 
spring,  they  are  induced  to  exercise  more, 
become  thinner,  and  lay  earlier.  Mr. 
Whaley  is  particular  about  his  gobblers- 
and  makes  a  change  when  necessary.  His 
stock  is  a  mixture;  gray,  brown  and  black 
birds  are  to  be  seen  iu  his  flock. 

Last  fall  Mr.  Horace  Vose,  of  Westerly, 
very  kindly  drove  us  about  among  some  of 
the  turkey  raisers  in  his  vicinity.  He 
thinks  that  section  produces  as  nne  "turkeys 
as  ever  were  produced.  DuriDg  the  Civil 
War  he  received  an  order  for  Thanksgiving 
turkeys  for  the  army,  and  was  able  to  ship 
the  government  31,000  pounds.  Some  of 
the  dressed  gobblers  that  have  passed 
through  his  hands  have  weighed  thirty-six 
pounds.  Iu  1890  the  heaviest  dressed 
turkeys  he  handled  weighed  thirty-one  and 
one-yalf  and  thirty-four  pounds.  A 
twenty-one  pound  turkey  willshrink  about 
three  pounds  in  dressing.  He  receivea 
dressed  turkeys,  assorts  them,  washes  off 
blood  spots  aud  packs  them  for  shipment 
in  boxes  lined  with  paper.  An  even  num- 
ber of  hens  and  toms  are  put  in  each  pack- 
age. Mr.  Vose  realizes  that  a  lack  of  proper 
breeding  stock  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  decline  in  turkey  production.  He  ap- 
preciates the  importance  of  using  the  very 
finest  gobblers  and  the  value  of  wild  turkey 
crosses,  aud  has  several  times  brought  from, 
the  West,  along  with  a  carload  of  horses,  a 
number  of  gobolers  that  had  some  wild 
blood.  These  he  has  disposed  of  at  less- 
than  cost  to  those  who  sell  their  turkeys- 
to  him,  to  make  sure  that  they  use  superior 
blood  for  breeding. 
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Crandall  Bros.,  aear  Westerly,  had,  for 
several  reasons,  rather  poor  success  in 
raising  turkeys.  In  1891,  the  gobblers  used 
were  thought  to  have  been  good  ones,  and 
plenty  of  young  turkeys  w«e  hatched,  but 
they  sickened  and  died  all  through  the 
season,  and  but  few  were  raised.  Last  sea- 
son they  used  gobblers  furnished  by  Mr. 
Vose.  On  one  farm  133  turkeys  were 
batched  from  nine  hens  and  102  were  raised 
to  ma'turity.  On  both  farms  about  300 
were  hatched  and  225  raised,  and  there  was 
not  a  sick  one  in  the  flock.  The  Crandalls 
gave  the  same  care  and  feed  each  season, 
and  believe  their  success  is  due  simply  to 
the  use  of  the  western  gobblers.  They  say 
the  introduction  of  this  new  blood  was 
worth  $100  to  them.  Their  stock  was  a 
mixture  of  different  breeds,  mostly  Narra- 

fansett  and  Bronze,  and  we  believe  had 
een  somewhat  in-bred. 
A  flock  of  130,  nearly  pure  Narragansetts, 
were  seen  on  another  farm.  They  are  light 
gray,  more  gentle  than  the  Brouze  or  cross 
breeds,  do  not  roim  so  far,  are  smaller, 
mature  earlier,  and  are  blocky  in  shape. 

One  man,  whose  stock  was  inspected  on 
this  trip,  had  a  large  space  enclosed  by  a 
high  fence  of  wire  netting,  which  was  used 
to  prevent  the  turkeys  laying  and  sitting  in 
the  woods  and  fields.  Nests  are  provided 
within  the  enclosure.  During  the  laying 
season  the  hen  turkeys  are  driven  within 
the  enclosure  to  roost,  and  contined 
to  it  during  the  forenoon  each  day  until  all 
have  selected  nests.  When  hatching,  they 
and  their  young  are  more  readily  cared  for 
and  controlled. 

During  these  investigations  we  have  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  a41,  or  nearly 
all,  of  these  successful  turkey  raisers  have 
farms  on,  or  very  near,  the  sea. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Block  Island 
producers  most  of  the  parties  visited  re- 
ceived for  their  Thanksgiving  turkeys 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  cents  per 
pound  alive,  and  from  cwenty-five  to 
to  twenty-seven  cents  dressed.  At  the 
same  time  that  Western  turkeys  were  being 
sold  in  Providence  for  eighteen  cents  per 
pound,  Rhode  Island  turkeys  were  bring- 
ing at  the  best  markets  "from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  cents  per  pound. 

FREQUENT  CAUSES  OF  POOR  SUCCESS. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  great 
a  proportion  of  those  who  attempt  to  raise 
turkeys  use  small  and  immature  birds  for 
breeders.  Many  kill  their  earliest  and  best 
birds  for  the  market  and  keep  for  breeding 
those  that  are  too  small  or  too  late  to  be 
salable.  They  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.  In  buying  a  new  gobbler  or  a 
few  hens  to  change  the  blood  they  choose 
late  hatched,  immature  turkeys  because 
they  cost  less.  The  reason  sometimes 
given  for  this  is  that  old  hens  are  to  cun- 
ning about  stealing  their  nests  and  that 
young  turkeys  lay  earlier.  This  practice 
Is  not  confined  to  the  poorest  and  least  in- 
telligent people,  as  would  be  expected,  but 
is  followed  by  those  well  informed,  and 
who  appreciate  and  pay  for  a  well  bred 
horse  or  cow.  If  such  a  course  was  fol- 
lowed with  horses  and  cattle  the  best  stock 
in  existence  would  be  ruined  in  a  few 
generations.  Many  who  know  that  turkeys 
two  years  old  or  older  give  the  strongest 
and  largest  young  continue  to  kill  off  the 
young  bens  for  market  after  breeding  from 
them  one  season.  There  seems  to  be  a 
dread  of  having  something  too  old  or  un- 
salable left  on  tueir  hands.  To  breed  from 
immature  or  poor  specimens  is  to  violate 
one  of  the  first  laws  of  breeding.  Selection 
of  the  best  for  generations  has  given 
us  the  improved  and  most  profitable 
breeds  of  stock.  The  hereditary  influence 
of  such  selection  is  of  great  ,value.  The 
most  inferior  bird  out  of  a  flock  of  such 
blood  may  "  throw  back  "  and  breed  very 
fine  stock  and  do  better  than  a  much  finer 
specimen  from  a  poorly  bred  strain,  but 
the  repea.  -election  of  inferior  birds  for  a 
number  of  generations  makes  this  in- 
feriority hereditary. 

The  future  stock  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  parent  birds  or  their  ancestry. 

If  valuable  birds  are  used  for  breeuing 
their  offspring  will  be  like  them  and  amply 
repay  the  extra  expense.  The  best  are 
none  too  good  and  are  the  cheapest. 

A  turkey  raiser  who  keeps  the  finest 
stock  we  know  of  and  does  not  advertise  in 
the  poultry  journals,  says  there  is  no  use 
trying  to  make  the  sale  of  breeding  turkeys 
a  part  of  his  business.   He  sends  to  various 

f»arts  of  the  country  for  stock  and  pays 
arge  prices  for  birds  that  suit  him.  Often 
several  gobblers  are  bought  before  one  is 
secured  that  is  satisfactory.  The  express 
charges  are  usually  pretty  heavy  and  a 
gobbler  often  costs,  delivered,  from  $15  to 
$25.  This  expense  is  incurred  to  get  and 
keep  fine  stock,  but  he  find-s  so  few  buyers 
in  this  region  that  are  willing  to  give  more 
for  a  breeder  than  the  bird  is  worth  dressed 
that  be  kills  and  markets  what  he  raises. 
This  should  not  he  in  a  section  where  there 
is  so  much  run-out  stock,  and  where  so 
many  keep  turkeys.  Instead  of  hesitating 
to  pay  the  killing  price  for  the  best  hen  or 
gobbler  in  a  flock,  the  turkey  raiser  should 
think  himself  fortunate  to  secure  the  best 
at  three  or  four  times  the  mere  market 
value  of  the  bird.  Such  an  expenditure 
pays  in  the  end  and  in  the  case  of  an  extra 
line  gobbler  will  usually  be  more  than  re- 
covered through  the  "  increased  average 
weight  of  the  flock  raised  the  first  season. 
If  suoh  a  practice  Is  followed  for  y  ars, 
slock  will  b".  obtained  upon  which  depend- 
ence uiav  be  placed. 


Crandall  Brothers,  previously  mentioned 
as  having  used  Western  gobblers  furnished 
by  Mr.  Vose,  raised  so  many  more  turkeys 
in  consequence  that  they  estimate  the  bene- 
fit derived  the  first  season  at  $100.  It 
would  have  been  economy  for  t  hem  to  have 
paid  $50  for  the  two  gobblers  r.ither  than 
use  the  kind  of  stock  they  had  previously 
bred  from.  This  expenditure  would  have 
paid  the  first  season,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  improvement  in  their  breeding  stoek 
for  the  future.  Many  breeding  turkeys 
are  over-fat  in  the  spring — have  been  over- 
fed or  given  too  fattening  food.  Quite 
frequently  they  die  at  this  time  as  the  re- 
sult of  over-feeding  The  progeny  of  over- 
fat  birds  are  less  vigorous.  Late  hatched 
hens  that  are  growing  all  the  time  need 
more  food,  caunot  store  up  a  surplus  and 
lay  earlier  because  they  are  thin.  Feed  the 
old  hens  clover  and  less  carbonaceous  food 
in  the  latter  part  of  winter  and  they  will 
give  better  satisfaction.  Corn  is  all  right 
when  turkeys  can  find  their  own  green 
food  and  insect  ration  to  go  with  it,  but 
when  they  get  little  exercise  and  can  get 
nothing  else  to  eat  they  become  abnormally 
fat. 

If  a  turkey  becomes  sick  and  is  allowed 
to  roam  with  the  others,  and  eat,  drink  and 
roost  in  the  same  places,  the  others  will 
probably  have  the  trouble  very  soon.  If  a 
llock  becomes  diseased,  the  land  which  they 
wander  over  may  becomecontaminated  and 
infect  other  flocks  that  occupy  the  same 
ground.  Therefore  stamp  out  disease  when 
it  lirst  appears.  Let  every  turkey  raiser 
be  a  hoard  of  health;  quarantine  or  kill 
and  bury  deep  all  sick  fowls  and  disinfect 
what  they  have  contaminated.  Prevention 
of  the  spread  of  disease  is  possible. 
Doctoring  very  sick  turkeys  is  rarelv  prac- 
ticable. If  turkeys  are  kept  where  they 
may  drink  from  stagnant  pools  in  the  barn- 
yard, near  the  pig  pen,  privy  vault,  or  from 
the  sink  drain,  sudden  and  fatal  attacks  of 
bowel  trouble  should  be  expected  among 
them.  A  running  stream  is  of  great  value 
on  a  turkey  farm.  If  brine  is  poured  out 
and  they  drink  it  or  they  pick  up  pieces  of 
salt,  salt  meat  or  salt  fish,  death  usually 
follows. 

Neglect  to  exterminate  lice  causes  more 
loss  among  little  t  urkeys  than  any  other 
cause  and  their  presence  is  quite  frequently 
unsuspected.  Kill  them  on  the  hen  turkey 
before  she  is  set  and  dust  her  and  the  little 
ones  with  insect  powder  three  times  per 
week  while  they  are  cooped.  As  the  dust 
finds  little  lodgment  on  their  heads,  where 
lice  often  are,  grease  the  tops  of  their 
heads  with  lard.  We  have  used  carbon- 
ized vaseline  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
infested  with  long  lice  and  mites.  Look 
for  the  long  lice  about  the  base  of  the  wing 
and  tail  feathers.  '•  Just  one  or  two"  are 
enough  to  affect  a  tender,  little  turkey  and 
may  breed  many.  Aim  to  exterminate 
lice  by  frequent  treatment.  Do  not  set 
eggs  under  vermin-infested  liens  or  put 
little  turkeys  in  lice,  infested  or  "dis- 
tempered "  coops.  If  turkeys  are  set  in 
barrels  laid  on  their  side  there  should  be 
holes  bored  in  the  under  side  of  the  barrel 
to  let  out  rain  water,  or  they  may  hold 
water  enough  to  spoil  the  eggs. 

If  young  turkeys  are  reared  on  ground 
that  has  long  been  occupied  by  a  large 
number  of  fowls  or  chickens  they  may  be 
expected  to  have  the  diseases  that  the 
chickens  had.  Turkeys  do  best  if  kept  and 
fed  separate  from  fowls  or  chickens. 

Little  turkeys  are  weak  and  tender 
creatures,  and  as  they  grow  very  fast  re- 

3uire  an  abundance  of  nutritious'and  easily 
igested  food,  but  it  must  not  be  too  con- 
centrated. To  rich  food,  too  much  food 
that  is  hard  to  digest  or  a  lack  of  green  food 
will  cause  bowel  trouble.  They  require 
food  oftener  than  little  chicks.  Peed  little 
and  often.  Give  cooked  food  until  they 
develop  enough  to  show  the  red  about  the 
head.  Provide  green  food,  liked  chopped 
onions  and  lettuce,  if  they  are  confined  in  a 
pen.  Little  chickens  thrive  under  confine- 
ment that  would  cause  disease  and  death 
among  little  turkeys.  If  the  little  turkeys 
are  cooped  remove  them  to  fresh  dry 
ground  frequently.  Dampness,  lice  and 
tilth  make  short  work  of  them.  Give  them 
their  food  on  clean  surfaces  They  should 
have  water  to  drink  that  is  fresh  and  pure 
and  the  dishes  should  be  cleaned  every 
time  they  are  filled  They  should  have 
cont  inual"  access  to  fine  gravel,  crushed 
shells  and  broken  charcoal. 

Young  turkeys  should  not  be  out  in 
heavy  showers  until  their  backs  are  well 
covered  with  feathers.  If  they  get  wet 
they  may  die  from  chill  unless  put  in  a 
warm  room  to  dry.  Black  and  red  pepper 
and  ginger  in  the  food  or  drinking  water 
aid  them  to  overcome  a  chill  and  are  of 
great  value  on  cold  or  damp  days  and  are  a 
preventive  of  bowel  troubles  in  both  young 
and  old  turkeys. 

WILD  TURKEY  CROSSES. 
Where  wild  turkeys  are  plenty,  crosses 
between  wild  and  domestic  birds  frequently 
occur  without  design  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  latter.  Scores  of  cases 
are  recorded  where  a  wild  gobbler  from 
the  woods  has  taken  possession  of  a 
flock  of  common  turkeys,  sometimes  after 
first  battling  with  and  killing  the  domestic 
gobbler.  The  results  of  such  a  ;ross  in 
almost  every  case  have  been  so  satisfactory 
that  such  matings  are  much  desired  by 
turkey  raisers  in  those  sections,  and  young 
wild  birds  are  caught  for  this  purpose  and 
brought  up  with  common  young  turkeys. 
Very  often  nests  of  wild  turkey  eggs  are 
found  in  the  woods  ami  hatched  on  the 


farm.  These  domesticated  wild  birds 
usually  persist  in  roosting  separate  from 
the  others,  generally  in  the.  woods  or  on  the 
top  of  a  house  or  barn.  When  raised  from 
the  egg  they  become  more  gentle  and  fear- 
less "than  the  domes t  ic  turkey,  but.  if  chased 
or  frightened  they  recover  their  wild  habits 
very  quickly.  Wild  turkey  crosses  are 
hardier  and  healthier  than  common  tur- 
keys and  rarely  have  disease.  Half  blood 
hciis  are  generally  too  wild,  hut  half  blood 
gobblers  are  not  as  wild,  and  are  suitable 
for  crossing  with  domestic  hens.  A  small 
proportion  of  wild  blood  improves  the 
su form,  and  general  appearance,  as  well 
as  he  vigor,  without  being  a  disadvantage 
in  any  way.  A  quarter  wild  cross  is  better 
tor  practical  breeding  tnan  a  pure  wild  or 
naif  wild  bird.  Half  wild  crosses  do  well 
if  allowed  a  large  range  but  are  not  well 
suited  for  woody  countries  or  as  easily 
kept  ou  small  places  as  the  domestic  tur- 
key. 

Wild  turkey  hens  under  domestication 
and  wild  first  cross  hens  often  disappear  in 
the  spring  and  are  not  seen  until  fall,  when 
they  usually  return  to  their  own  home 
with  a  brood  of  full  grown  turkeys.  Half 
blood  mothers  make  their  young  too  wild. 
Half  bloods  reared  by  domestic  turkey 
lieus  are  not  much  inclined  to  stray. 
Quarter  bloods  under  certain  conditions 
may  be  as  wild  as  the  wild  birds  of  the 
woods. 

The  flock  of  half  wild  birds  reared  at  the 
Station  this  season  were  very  tame  and'un- 
suspicious  until  several  were  snared  for 
exhibition  at  the  Kingston  Fair,  bince 
then  they  have  been  so  shy  that  we  were 
unable  to  secure  another  "lot.  They  take 
flight  immediately  if  a  suspicious  move- 
ment is  made.  They  will  be  more  easily 
caught  later  in  the  season.  The  wild  blood 
gives  the  cross  an  astonishing  ability  to 
care  for  themselves.  It  is  apt  to  have  the 
strongest  influence  in  breeding.  If  first 
crosses  are  bred  together  the  stock  re- 
sembles the  purs  wild,  and  after  several 
generations  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  pure  wild  by  good  judges.  The  older 
the  bird  grows  the  more  he  shows  the  wild 
blood.  Crosses  have  much  of  the  superior 
game  flavor  of  the  wild  and  command  a 
higher  price  for  the  table. 

Somt  wild  bronze  crosses  that  are  half 
and  three-quarters  wild  blood  are  as  large 
as  the  pure  Bronze  turkeys.  Several  years 
crossing,  however,  with  the  selection  of  the 
largest  for  breeding  each  season  gives  the 
greatest  size. 

In  the  lower  engraving  the  half  wild  and 
the  domestic  gobblers  may  be  compared. 
Those  on  the  left  are  from  Chappel's  Ithode 
Island  stock.  On  the  right  is  a  two-year 
old  having  three-fourths  wild  and  one- 
fourth  Bronze  blood,  and  a  young  gobbler 
reared  from  him.  These  were  bought  of 
Wm.  Enty,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  engrav- 
ing in  the"  upper  left  corner  shows  a  half 
blood  yearling,  from  Laughlin,  of  Iowa, 
and  a  half  blood  yearling  from  Maryland. 
These  birds  have  been  used  as  breeders 
but  not  on  the  Station  farm.  The  Entys 
have  handled,  dead  and  alive,  a  large  num- 
ber of  wild  gobblers;  the  father,  who  is 
ninety-one  years  old,  has  since  1811  shot 
wild  turkeys  in  the  AVest,  South,  and  in 
Ontario,  but  they  have  never  seen  birds 
over  twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  Mr. 
Enty  says  a  wild  hen  mated  with  a  tall 
Bronze  gobbler  will  give  very  large  birds, 
but  they  will  be  very  wild.  Their  stock  is 
from  the  spurs  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
in  Pennsylvania.  June  hatched  birds,  half 
bloods,  with  him  weigh  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two  pounds  in  December.  With  Mr. 
Laughlin  wild  and  half  wild  birds  weigh, 
young  males,  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds. 
Wild  and  wild  cross  birds — especially  the 
hens,  owing  to  their  slim  heads  and  necks 
and  their  having  less  red  about  the  head, 
are,  when  seen  among  common  turkeys, 
often  taken  for  sick  birds  by  those  riot 
familiar  with  them. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  time  when  wild 
turkeys  are  to  become  extinct  is  far  dis- 
tant. The  methods  followed  by  the  average 
turkey  raiser  so  depreciate  the  stock  that 
without  the  occasional  introduction  of 
fresh,  hardy  blood  from  the  forest  it  would 
become  very  much  degenerated.  When 
there  are  no  wild  turkeys  except  those 
preserved  by  man,  the  "salvation  of  the 
domestic  turkey  will  depend  upon  fanciers 
— those  who  breed  for  beauty  and  utility. 
They  maintain  the  varieties  pure  and  per- 
fect'thein.  They,  only,  expend  the  required 
time  and  money,  and  follow  the  laws  of 
breeding  necessary  to  prevent  the  stock 
from  running  out.  When  will  farmers, 
generally,  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
service  and  cease  to  scoff  at  fancy  prices  ? 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WILD  CROSS  BREEDING 
STOCK. 

Arrangements  were  made  last  winter  to 
have  raised  a  large  number  of  wild  cross 
turkeys,  and  the  Poultry  Division  is  now 
preoared  to  furnish  breeders  to  farmers 
living  within  the  State  from  a  flock  of  300 
raised  on  one  farm  from  the  Enty  three- 
quarter  wild  old  gobbler.  Also  from  a 
flock  of  100  raised  in  another  section  from 
the  Laughlin  half-blood  yearling.  Fine 
K.  I.  hens  were  mated  with  them  in  each 
case.  With  these  and  the  half-bloods 
raised  on  the  Station  farm  we  have  three 
unrelated  lots  containing  wild  blood  to 
draw  from,  but  the  latter  are  not  offered. 
Orders  must  be  sent  in  before  November 
1st,  as  all  of  the  birds  not  previously  en- 
gaged will  be  killed  for  Thanksgiving.  To 
cover  the  expense  of  procuring  breeders. 


shipping  coops,  and  traveling  expenses 
one  dollar  will  be  added  to  the  live  weight 
market  price  (of  last  fall)  of  each  turkey. 
With  all  orders  an  enclosure  of  §5.50  will 
be  required  for  each  gobbler,  and  $1.00  for 
each  hen.  Orders  will  be  booked  as  re- 
ceived and  tilled  in  the  same  order,  the  best 
being  selected  each  time.  The  birds  will 
all  be  shipped  at  one  time,  in  the  latter  part 
of  November  or  early  in  December.  They 
will  be  weighed  before  they  are  crated 
After  deducting  twenty-three  cent'-  pel 
pound  and  $1.00  besides  for  each  bin!,  the 
balance  of  the  sum  forwarded  will  be  re- 
turned. Each  person  will  be  notified  by 
mail  a  few  days  before  the  birds  are  to  be 
shipped,  as  well  as  at  the  time  they  are  de- 
livered. The  Station  assumes  no  responsi- 
bility after  they  are  delivered  to  the  ex- 
press company.  The  buyer  takes  the  risk. 
No  birds  will  be  taken  back.  Every  turkey 
will  be  inspected,  and  on  no  account  will 
one  be  sent  that  is  not  right  in  every  way. 
Each  party  will  also  be  informed  which 
kind  of  stock  is  sent  to  him,  so  that  when 
it  is  desired  farmers  having  different  kinds 
may  exchange  and  thus  get  new  blood.  We 
do  not  advise  breeding  from  both  gobblers 
and  hens  of  this  cross,  as  there  will  be  too 
much  wild  blood  in  the  progeny,  but  both 
hens  and  gobblers  will  be  furnished  if  it  is 
desired.  It  will  be  the  best  economy  to 
buy  a  gobbler,  and  we  advise  that  he  be 
kept  as  long  as  he  lives,  that  he  be  bred 
with  common  hens,  and  that  they  be  kept 
as  long  as  they  are  good  for  anything. 

To  those  out  of  the  State  who  have  made 
inquiries  for  stock,  gobblers  will  be  fur- 
nished at  $10.00  each  and  hens  at  $5.00 
each,  after  Ithode  Island  orders  are  rilled. 
Parties  near  the  State  given  the  preference. 

There  were  many  visits  to  different  farms 
reported  by  Mr.  Cushinan,  and  his  object 
is  to  show  that  hardiness  is  an  important 
factor  in  raising  turkeys.  He  also  informs 
the  readers  how  they  can  procure  half  wild, 
or  wild  stock,  and  gives  details  of  manage- 
ment of  young  broods.  We  regard  his  ex- 
periments and  bulletin  as  invaluable. 

MR.  BENNETT'S  SHIPPING  COOP. 

Mr.  John  Bennett,  the  veteran  breeder  of 
Black  Spanish,  at  Sumner,  lnd.,  sends  us  a 
design  of  his  shipping  coop.  It  is  made  of 
straight-grained  plastering  lath,  and  the 
canvas  is  tacked  on  inside  to  the  edge  of 
the  lath  on  bottom  and  top.  A  thin  bottom 
is  nailed  on,  and  slats  on  top  of  the  coop, 
with  a  quart  can  for  water,  fastened  the 
proper  height,  to  one  post.  A  coop  for  a 
pair  or  trio  needs  no  braces,  but  for  a  pen 
_of  fowls  braces  should  be  tacked  from  the 
"lower  to  the  upper  corner.  Mr.  Bennett 
says  of  this  coop,  "  I  never  lost  a  fowl  by 
the  coop  breaking  in  my  thirty  years'  ex- 


bennett's  shipping  coop. 

perience."  The  weight  of  the  coop,  for  a 
pair  or  trio,  is  only  from  three  to  five 
pounds,  and  for  a  pen  from  eight  to  nine 
pounds.  Always  make  the  coop  high 
enough  so  that  the  combs  do  not  touch  the 
top.  Mr.  Bennett  gives  this  coop  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers,  and  says  that  any 
breeder  who  will  limit  tip  old  boxes  to 
ship  birds  in  ought  to  be  boycotted. 

'Ihe  canvas  on  the  shipping  coop  laps 
about  three  inches  on  one  side,  where  the 
fowls  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out  at  will. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  tearing  the 
slats  off  to  do  so.  When  ready  to  ship  put 
a  few  stitches  i;i  the  top,  or  even  a  pin  or 
two  will  answer.  This  is  »  great  conven- 
ience to  any  fancier  handling  fowls  at  fairs, 
or  at  home  when  getting  ready  to  ship.  It 
is  so  easy  to  reach  in  and  get  hold  of  the 
shan'-s  of  the  birds  and  pull  them  out,  and 
still  easier  to  put  them  in. 


PACKING  BROILERS. 

To  pack  broilers  in  barrels  for  market 
first  have  the  carcasses  cold,  as  the  animal 
heat  should  be  removed.  This  is  done  by 
placing  them  in  ice-water  after  they  are 
picked,  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  ten  or 
twelve  hours.  They  arc  then  removed  and 
hung  up  by  the  feet  in  a  cool  place  to  drain. 
Wipe  them  dry  with  a  clean  towel,  and  put 
a  layer  of  broilers  in  the  barrel,  then  a  layer 
of  ice,  broken  to  pieces  the  size  of  a  tur- 
key's egg,  covering  the  broilers  well  with 
the  ice,  followed  by  alternate  layers  ol 
broilers  and  ice  until  the  barrel  is  full^ 
which  should  be  covered  with  clean  muslin 
and  a  thickness  of  bagging.  Do  not  begiD 
to  pack  until  you  are  nearly  ready  to  ship, 
and  have  all  arrangements  made  in  advance 
with  your  merchant.  Ship  by  express  and 
avoid  all  delays.  Never  ship  so  as  to  reach 
the  market  on  Saturday,  as  a  portion  of  the 
stock  may  have  to  remain  over  Sunday  be- 
fore being  sold. 
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SELF-FEEDER  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

A  self-feeder,  for  feeding  cracked  corn 
and  wheat  to  young  chicks,  is  given  in  this 
issue,  being  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Luce, 
New  York.  It  can  be  made  of  half-inch 
boards.  Fig.  1  shows  the  feeder  ready  for 
use.  H  is  the  hopper,  two  feet  long,  five 
inches  deep,  four  inches  wide  at  the  top 
and  one- fourth  o;  an  inch  wide  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  holds  from  two  to  three  quarts  of 
feed.  It  may  be  wider  at  the  bottom, 
however,  and  an  opening  of  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  made  in  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow 
the  feed  to  fall  through.  D  D  are  the  ends 
of  the  hopper,  and  C  C  are  two  pieces,  each 
five  inches  long  and  two  and  three  quarter 
inches  wide,  nailed  fast  to  the  end  pieces, 
D  D,  They  hold  the  hopper  up  half  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  to 
allow  the  feed  to  run  down,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  E  is  the  trough  where  the  chicks 
eat.  It  is  twenty-five  inches  long,  and  two 
and  one-half  inches  wide,  inside  measure 
and  one-quarter  inches  deep,  outside  mea- 
sure. The  sides  of  the  trough  are  beveled 
on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  hopper  at 


SELF-FEEDER  FOR  CHICKS.— FIG.  1. 

the  bottom,  to  allow  the  chicks  to  feed.  A 
is  the  cover  to  the  hopper.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  food  can  be  kept  where  the 
chicks  can  help  themselves  at  any  time. 

TESTING  EGGS. 

Testing  the  eggs  is  of  importance,  as  we 
are  able  to  set  two  or  three  hens  at  a  time, 
when  neither  eggs  for  sitting  nor  sitting 
hens  are  over  plentiful.  Still,  forewarned 
is  forearmed,  and  as  many  of  our  readers 
have  doubtless  got  their  incubators  to  work 
our  hints  may  be  useful  to  them  too. 
Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
it  is  possible  to  tell  a  fertile  from  an  un- 
fertile egg  even  before  it  has  beeu  set  at  all." 
We  constantly  meet  where  purchasers  of 
eggs  for  hatching  write  angry  letters  to  the 
vendors,  implying  that  they  have  been  de- 
frauded, because  some  or  all  the  eggs  sent 
them  were  unfertile.  It  is  only  by  experi- 
ment in  setting  some  of  them  himself  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  vendor  to  know  whether 
the  eggs  from  a  particular  hen  or  pen  of 
birds  is  likely  to  produce  a  good  percent- 
age of  chickens.  There  is,  of  course,  a  pre- 
sumption that  from  a  pen  of  birds  properly 
ma.ed  up  there  will  be  a  fair  percentage  of 
chickens,  but  it  is  a  presumption  which 
may  prove  to  be  erroneous. 

The  Aylesbury  duckers,  we  believe,  sell 
eggs  for  hatching  guaranteed  to  be  fertile. 
They  have  by  long  experience  in  egg  test- 
ing, become  so  skilled  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern the  embryo  duckling  when  only 
twenty-four  hours  or  so  of  the  period  of 
incubation  has  elapsed.  They  set  the  eggs 
for  the  necessary  period,  test  them,  and  can 
then  pick  out  the  fertile  ones  and  guarantee 
their  fertility.  At  this  early  stage  the 
hatching  process  cau  be  suspended  without 
fear  of  harm,  and  the  eggs  can  even  be  sent 
a  journey  without  any  additional  risk  to 
that  incurred  by  eggs  which  have  not  been 
incubated  at  all.  The  object  of  testing  eggs 
is  to  ascertain  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
or  not  they  are  fertile,  so  that  the  unfertile 
ones  may  be  removed  and  their  places  filled 
by  a  fresh  supply.  If  two  or  three  hens 
have  been  set  at  the  same  time,  and  many 
of  the  eggs  are  found  to  be  unfertile,  all  the 
fertile  ones  cau  be  put  under  one  or  two 
hens,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  other  hen 
started  afresh  with  another  lot  of  eggs. 
Much  valuable  time  can  be  saved  in  this 
way. 

In  incubator  work  there  is  even  less  diffi- 
culty ;  but  care  is  necessary  here  that  the 
fresh  batch  of  eggs  be  warmed  before  being 
put  in  the  egg  drawer,  or  that  they  be  care- 
fully separated  by  wood  or  flannel  or  some 
other  non-conducting  material,  from  those 
eggs  which  are  fairly  advanced  in  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation.  We  have  known  a  good 
many  eggs  to  be  lost  in  artificial  incubation 
by  the  introduction  of  cold  eggs  into  the 
drawer.  If  the  incubator  be  fitted  with  a 
drying  box,  this  is  a  good  place  in  which  to 
warm  the  eggs  before  putting  them  into  the 
drawer.  In  any  case,  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  are  not  exposed  to  too  high  a 
temperature. 

VARIOUS   METHODS  OF  TESTING. 

The  most  usual  period  at  which  to  test 
the  eggs  is  about  the  eighth  day  of  incuba- 
tion At  that  time  the  merest  tyro  can, 
without  much  difficulty,  distinguish  an  un- 
fertile or  clear  egg  from  one  in  which  there 
is  or  has  beeu  a  living  embryo.  There  are 
a  good  many  egg  testers  in  the  market,  and 
they  all  answer  their  purpose  with  more  or 
less  facility.  Any  device  which  enables 
the  operator  to  get  the  egg  between  his  eyes 


and  a  fairly  strong  light,  while  at  the  same 
time  shading  the  eye  from  the  light,  except 
so  far  as  the  light  penetrates  the  egg.  is  all 
that  is  necessary.  A  piece  of  cardboard 
with  a  suitable  oval  aperture  is  the  simp- 
lest form  of  egg  tester;  while  a  skilled 
operator  frequently  prefers  to  simply  grasp 
the  egg  lengthwise  in  the  oval  space  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger,  surround- 
ing it  as  far  as  possible  with  the  thumb  aud 
forefinger.  The  palm  of  the  hand  is  kept 
toward  the  light  and  a  little  practice  will 
enable  the  operator  to  effectually  shade  the 
light  with  the  other  fingers  held  close  to 
each  other  in  a  curved  form,  one  above  the 
other.  We  have  found  a  small  kerosene 
lamp,  with  merely  a  clear  glass  chimney,  a 
very  good  light  for  egg  testing,  but  any 
fairly  bright  and  concentrated  light  will  do. 

We  have  tested  hundreds  of  eggs  by  the 
light  of  a  common  candle,  but  we  advise 
the  use  of  a  somewhat  brighter  flame.  A 
tester  of  simple  construction  consists  of  a 
piece  of  cardboard  bent  round  into  the 
shape  of  a  funnel  or  hollow  cone.  The 
smaller  aperture  is  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
the  larger  is  big  enough  to  cover  the  two 
eyes  of  the  person  using  it,  and  is 
so  shaped  as  to  fit  to  the  face 
fairly  close  and  to  be  readily  held 
in  position  by  a  piece  of  elastic 
stretched  round  the  back  of  the 
head.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
be  an  improvement  to  make  this 
tester  in  such  a  shape  as  merely 
to  cover  one  eye  of  the  person 
using  it,  and  thus  leave  the  other 
free  to  be  opened  at  will,  so  that 
the  operator  might  see  what  he 
was  about  without  difficulty.  We 
fancy  the  cpera'or  who  had  the 
field  of  vision  of  both  eyes  limit- 
ed, by  the  American  contrivance, 
might  find  his  hair  on  fire  before 
he  quite  knew  that  he  was  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  light 
used  for  the  testing. 

A  CLEAR  EGG. 

The  test  used  will,  or  should,  disclose 
that  the  egg  is  clear,  or.  in  other  words,  un- 
fertile, fertile  or  addled.  The  appearance 
presented  by  a  clear  egg  is  simply  that  of  a 
semi-opaque  fluid  of  uniform,  or  almost 
uniform,  consistency.  If  a  very  bright 
light  is  used  there  will  be  a  slightly  darker 
patch  indicating  the  position  of  the  yolk. 
The  best  way  to  learn  what  a  clear  egg 
looks  like  is  to  experiment  with  a  few 
newly  laid  eggs.  A  white  egg  is  much 
more  transparent  in  its  shell  than  a  yellow 
one,  aud  again,  some  slightly  or  deeply 
colored  eggs  will  be  found  to  have  light 
spots  all  over  their  shells  when  examined. 
These  various  appearances  of  newly  laid 
eggs  can  readily  be  learned  by  a  few  experi- 
ments and  the  sure  knowledge  of  them 
saves  much  trouble  in  testing  eggs  during 
incubation.  Eggs  which  upon  being  tested 
are  found  to  be  clear,  are  those  which  either 
contain  no  true  ovum  or  germ— having  been 
laid  by  a  barren  hen  -or  those  which,  al- 
though containing  an  ovum  or  germ,  yet 
have  not  had  that  germ  fertilized.  A  clear 
egg  remains  unaltered  throughout  the  pro- 
cess of  incubation  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
become  musty  or  stale  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  high  temperature  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  A  clear  egg,  after  merely  a 
week's  incubation,  is  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age eating  quality  of  what  are  known  as 
market  eggs — not  fit  perhaps  for  breakfast, 
but  fit  enough  for  cooking  purposes.  We 
prefer  to  keep  them  for  the  chicken'  food 
during  the  first  day  or  two,  but  there  is 
really  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
used  for  human  food. 

A  FERTILE  EGG. 

A  fertile  egg,  when  tested  about  the 
eighth  day,  presents  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance to  an  unfertile  one.  About  three 
parts  of  it  are  quite  opaque,  and  do  not 
allow  any  rays  of  light  to  pass  through. 
The  degree  of  development  differs  a  good 
deal,  some  eggs  being  quite  opaque  at  the 
eichth  day,  while  others  are  not  more  than 
half  so.  It  may  be  that  the  embryo  has  de- 
veloped four  or  five  days,  and  then  died. 
In  this  case  the  egg  presents  a  merely 
clouded  appearance  throughout,  quite  un- 
like that  of  an  egg  containing  a  living  em- 
bryo. It  is  not  well  for  young  beginners 
to  try  to  do  too  much,  and  they  should  at 
first  confine  their  efforts  to  removing  the 
clear  eggs,  merely  marking  those  as  to 
which  they  are  doubtful  for  a  second  ex- 
amination. If  by  the  fourteenth  day  they 
still  present  the  same  cloudy  appearance, 
they  may  be  removed. 

AN  ADDLED  EGG. 

An  egg  is  frequently  said  to  be  addled 
when  it  would  more  properly  be  described 
as  rotten.  A  genuine  rotten  egg  is  one  in 
which  the  process  of  development  of  the 
embryo  itself  has  proceeded  for  a  few  days 
and  it  has  then  died.  The  heat  of  the 
hatching  process  causes  decomposition  to 
speedily  set  in ;  foul  gases  are  generated, 
and  in  the  end,  such  eggs  someLimes  burst, 
with  results  disastrous  to  the  nest  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  it,  or  still  more  disastrous 
to  the  poultry  keeper  if  he  happens  to  have 
one  of  them  in  Ms  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion.  An  addled  egg,  on  the  contrary, 
is  one  in  which,  to  the  best  of  our  belief, 
their  is  no  true  development  of  the  germ  or 
embryo  at  all,  but  merely  a  false  develop- 
ment of  the  membrane  surrounding  the 
germ.  Bloodvessels  are  formed,  but  as 
there  is  no  proper  circulation  set  up,  these 
vessels  soon  become  ruptured,  and  a  line  of 
blood,  usually  iu  an  oval  form,  becomes  at- 
tached to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell. 


Such  eegs  can  readily  be  detected  at  the 
time  of  testiug  and  should  be  rejected. 

EARLY  TESTING. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Aylesbury  duck- 
ers testing  the  eggs  at  a  very  early  period. 
With  a  little  experience  the  fertile  can 
readily  be  distinguished  from  the  unfertile 
after  forty-eight  hours'  incubation.  By 
that  time  the  germ  will  have  so  far  de- 
veloped that,  t,  getherwit'i  its  surrounding 
membrane,  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  three- 
penny-piece. This  circular  spot  is  a  little 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  egg  and  floats 
close  to  the  shell  at  the  upper  side  of  the 
egg  when  it  is  held  horizontally.  Now  this 
spot  is  not  easily  seen  when  the  egg  is  at 
rest;  but,  if  the  egg  beheld  between  the 
forefinger  aud  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  iu 
the  manner  we  have  described  above,  in  a 
fairly  horizontal  position,  in  front  of  a 
strong  light,  and  then  pressed  with  the 
points  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
left  hand,  and  sharply  (but  not  violently) 
twisted  round  a  little,  the  top  being  twisted 
toward  the  eye  of  the  operator,  the  circular 
spot,  or  embryo,  will  readily  be  seen  as  it 
floats  back  to  the  top  of  the  egg.  Try  this 
first  with  a  white-shelled  egg,  as  in  the  case 
of  browu  eggs  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  embryo.  With  a  strong  light, 
aud  a  knowledge  of  what  to  look  for,  even 
dark  brown  eggs  may  be  successfully  tested 
in  this  way. 

SWIMMING  THE  EGG. 

About  the  eighteenth  day  of  incubation 
another  method  of  testing  may  be  adopted. 
A  vessel  of  water  of  a  temperature  of  104 
degrees  or  thereabouts  aud  large  enough  to 
hold  a  sitting  of  eggs  floating  on  its  surface 
should  be  got  ready.  A  soft  dry  towel 
should  also  be  at  hand.  The  eggs  are  then 
taken  from  under  the  hen  and  put  bodily  in 
the  water.  It  is  best  to  do  this,  not  when 
the  hen  is  off  to  feed,  but  in  the  evening, 
leaving  the  hen  sitting  on  the  nest.  It  is 
best  also  to  use  a  vessel  with  straight  sides, 
as  the  eggs  are  liable  to  be  moved  by  touch- 
ing the  sides  of  asloping  vessel.  It  is  need- 
ful, too,  that  the  vessel  be  placed  either  on 
the  ground  or  on  a  solid  or  steady  founda- 
tion of  some  kind. 

The  accuracy  of  the  test  depends  on  the 
stillness  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  com- 
motion caused  by  placing  the  eggs  in  the 
water  has  calmed  down  it  will  (if  there  are 
live  chicks  in  any  of  the  eggs)  be  noticed 
that  some  of  the  eggs  bob  about  in  a  curi- 
ous way.  This  is  caused  by  the  movement 
of  theliving  chicks  in  the  shell  shifting  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  egg  and  conse- 
quently its  floating  position  in  the  water. 
If  the  movement  is  strong  the  chicken  is 
strong  too.  If  there  is  any  movement  at 
all  the  chicken  is  living.  It  does  not  follow 
because  an  egg  sinks  that  there  is  a  dead 
chicken  in  it.  Those  which  float  very  high 
out  of  the  water  are  more  likely  to  be  dead 
than  those  that  sink. 

As  soon  as  au  egg  moves  it  should  be 
carefully  lifted  out  so  as  to  disturb  the 
water  as  little  as  possible,  lightly  dried  and 
placed  under  the  hen.  In  very  dry  weather 
it  is  better  not  to  dry  the  eggs,  but  to  put 
them  damp  under  the  hen,  but  eggs  should 
never  be  put  damp  into  an  incubator. 
Those  eggs  which  do  not  move  iu  five 
minutes  can  be  tested  further  by  examining 
them  with  a  light.  If  found  to  be  partly 
clear  they  may  be  rejected.  If  they  seem 
full  and  quite  dark  it  is  best  to  give  them  a 
chance  under  the  hen,  as  there  may  be  some 
little  life  in  them.— Feathered'  World 
{England.) 

DUCK  CULTURE  SOUTH. 

I  notice  in  your  September  issue  an  edi- 
torial advancing  the  suspicion  that  duck 
culture  might  pay  in  the  South — ana  so  it 
will.  I  must  again  recall  my  experience 
at  Claremont,  Virginia.  After  I  had  care- 
fully looked  up  the  poultry  business,  and 
had  made  a  fairly  good  start,  I  determined 
to  see  what  I  could  do  with  ducks.  Ac- 
cordingly 1  purchased  a  trio  of  breeders 
from  Mr.  James  Rankin,  of  South  Easton, 
Mass.,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  the 
expressage  of  four  dollars  added  made  it  a 
total  of  nineteen  dollars.  AVhen  the  ducks 
arrived  they  created  quite  an  excitement, 
not  one  of  the  natives  would  call  them  any- 
thing else  but  geese.  Well,  they  were 
large,  aud  no  wonder  they  were  called 
geese,  for  placed  alongside  the  native  ducks 
they  were  regular  giants.  I  found  the 
Southern  climate  an  excellent  thing  for 
profit  in  this  line,  the  mild  winters  induc- 
ing early  laying,  and  it  was  not  much  of  a 
trick  to  have  tKe  ducks  begin  operations  iu 
the  month  of  December,  while  up  North,  if 
there  has  beeu  a  hard  winter,  the  ducks 
hardly  ever  commence  to  lay  before  about 
March,  although  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary is  the  usual  time.  I  found,  also,  that 
the  cities  of  Richmond  aud  Norfolk  ap- 
preciated duck  meat  as  well  as  any  of  our 
Northern  cities,  and  while  the  prices  are 
somewhat  below  those  of  the  North,  the 
market  gave  a  very  reasonable  fisure. 
Now,  as  a  correspondent  in  the  Southern 
Fancier  said  in  last  issue,  "  the  market 
must  be  cultivated."  Mr.  Rankin  made 
his  market,  aud  so  can  every  State  in  the 
South. 

Shipping  to  the  North  is  a  good  scheme; 
but  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  local 
duck  club,  an  organization  of  all  the  duck 
raisers  of  the  county,  and  have  regular 
shipping  days.  One  man  co  Id  be  taught 
the  method'  of  stabbing  and  dressing,  and 
for  his  services  he  could  be  paid  a  certain 
sum  a  duck.    Every  week,  for  instance, 


each  of  the  duckers  could  bring  their  birds 
to  the  place  of  killing,  and  a  separate  ac- 
count taken  of  the  number  of  pounds,  etc., 
so  that  when  the  check  came  for  the  ship- 
ment, the  club  could  at  once  know  bow 
much  each  individual  was  entitled  to. 

When  in  1858  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Hal- 
lock  began  duck  farming  on  Long  Island, 
it  was  very  much  doubted  by  the  resideut- 
ers  if  the  project  would  pay.  But  h.e  kept 
at  it,  and  although  New  York  at  that  time 
was  not  very  much  of  a  duck  market,  by 
hard  work  and  perseverance  Mr.  Hallock 
soon  gained  a  foothold,  and  that  \  ery  farm 
to-day.  operated  by  his  son,  is  the  largest 
duck  farm  in  this  country.  I  just  have  it 
from  Mr.  A.  F.  Cooper,  of  the  Prairie  State 
Incubator  Company,  who  recently  paid  a 
visit  there,  that  Mr.  Hallock  this  year  will 
clear  about  six  thousand  dollars.  Mr, 
Rankin  has  long  asro  said  ttat  duck  farm- 
ing is  the  most  profitable  crop  a  farmer  can 
grow,  and  there  is  room  for  thousands 
more  to  engage  iu  the  business. 

But  I  do  not  see  the  value  in  every  one 
shipping  to  the  same  market.  I  believe  it 
would  pay  best  to  cultivate  a  home  market. 
Get  our  circulars  showing  what  feed  the 
ducks  receive,  how  they  are  raised,  etc., 
and  extol  on  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh,  and 
all  that,  and  have  the  town  flooded  with 
them  Advertise— that  is  the  idea.  Get 
up  your  ducklings  in  an  attractive  shape, 
and  make  them  look  tempting,  and  you 
will  soon  create  a  demand  that  will  be  as- 
tonishing. Atlanta  should  bs  a  good  mar- 
ket, aud  so  should  every  Southern  city,  for 
my  experience  with  the  Southern  people  is 
that  they  are  good  livers.  As  one  gentle- 
man living  in  Georgia  once  said:  "  We 
think  a  great  deal  about  our  stomachs." 

Hammonton,  N.  J.,  is,  and  has  always 
been  considered  a  broiler  town,  but  grad- 
ually she  is  becoming  a  duck  raising  dis- 
trict. On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  lake, 
situated  near  our  farm,  cau  be  seen  duck 
houses  filled  with  the  choicest  Pekins,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  watch  these 
birds  comedown  the  bankn  to  the  water; 
and  all  over  the  town  you  will  find  small 
flocks.  The  impression  with  a  great  many 
people  that  the  ducks  must  have  bathing 
water  should  be  dropped.  They  fatten 
much  better  without,  and  the  eggs  of  the 
breeding  stock  are  just  as  fertile  from 
ducks  kept  on  land  as  those  iu  the  water. 
Mr.  Rankin  does  not  have  any  bathing 
water  for  his  large  flocks  of  ducks,  and 
neither  do  many  of  the  farmers  on  Long 
Island. 

In  the  editorial  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  Southern  Fancier,  which  prompted 
this  article,  the  writer  says  he  is  about 
starting  with  several  hundred  breeding 
ducks  this  fall.  I  would  not.  Fifty  breed- 
ing ducks  should  give  one  thousand  duck- 
lings in  a  season.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Hammon- 
ton, has  quite  a  duck  farm,  and  yet  he  only 
winters  fifty  breeders.  We  have  one  hun- 
dred on  our  farm.  Up  in  Long  Island 
there  are  scores  of  farms  that  have  from 
fifty  up  to  one,  two  and  three  hundred.  A 
few  have  more— Mr  Hallock  started  this 
year  with  one  thousand.  But  let  a  man 
begin  with  fifty,  and  give  these  the  care  and 
attention  they  need,  aud  he  will  be  well 
paid  for  his  work.  Then  if  he  is  so  fixed 
that  he  cau  give  the  business  more  room 
and  attention,  let  him  next  year  go  up  to 
one  hundred  ducks,  and  so  work  until  he 
has  built  up  a  large  concern.  But  I  believe 
where  a  man  begins  at  the  top  of  the  ladder 
in  the  duck  business,  he  is  apt  to  have  a 


SELF-FEEDER  FOR  CHICKS.  —  FIG.  1. 

much  greater  fall  than  he  would  with 
poultry  generally.  There  is  much  to  learn 
— go  slow. — M.  K.  Uoyer,  in  Southern 
Fancier. 


TARRED  PAPER  OR  SHINGLES. 

The  roof  is  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  poultry  house.  If  tarred  paper,  the 
two-ply—  be  well  laid  on  and  covered  with 
coal  tar  it  will  last  for  years  and  be  better 
each  year  if  a  coating  of  the  tar  be  applied 
annually,  but  unless  the  tarred  paper  be 
well  battened  down  at  first  the  winds  will 
rip  it  all  to  pieces.  A  good  roost  is  the 
main  thing  for  preserving  the  health  of 
poultry,  and  if  tarred  paper  be  used  the 
wind  as  well  as  dampness  may  be  pre- 
vented. If  the  paper  is  not  well  put  on, 
the  cost  will  be  greater  than  shingles.  The 
failures  of  tarred  paper  roofs  may  nearly 
always  be  traced  to  oversight  in  not  pro- 
perly fastening  the  lower  edges  of  the  layers 
so  as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  getting 
under. 


Never  ventilate  from  the  top.  It  is  cruel 
and  murderous.  Fresh  air  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  zero  is  not  very  comfortable. 
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THE  EGYPTIAN   PLAN— OTHER  HINTS. 

E.  W.  SINCLAIR. 

As  it  benefits  all  to  compare  notes  and 
ideas,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  little  of 
my  experience  before  I  made  (he  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Poultry  Meeter.  Until 
three  years  ago  I  had  not  seen,  and  had  no 
experience  with  brooders  or  lTicubators, 
but  a  party  wanted  me  to  make  her  a 
brooder.  I  had  not  seen  one,  but  she 
hunted  up  a  copy  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, in  which  there  was  a  cut  of  one, 
but  I  did  not  like  it,  so  I  planned  one  my- 
self, which  was  much  simpler.  It  is  a  box, 
or  body,  without  a  bottom,  and  a  double 
slanting  roof,  with  ft  tray  of  one-half  inch 
stuff  to  slide  in  and  out,  for  a  bottom,  and 
is  about  one  inch  above  the  ground.  It  is 
covered  with  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch 
of  sand,  and  beneath  is  a  small  pit  extend- 
ing to  the  outside,  so  that  a  small  hand 
lamp  can  be  put  into  it ;  over  the  lamp  is  an 
old  iron  pan,  bottom  up,  and  with  a  lot  of 
holes  punched  into  it.  to  let  the  heat  pass 
more  readily  and  still  protect  the  bottom 
of  the  Cray,  which  is  one  and  one-half  inches 
above  it.  '  And,  above  the  tray,  or  bottom, 
four  and  one-half  inches,  is  what  I  call  a 
"rag  mother,"  that  is  a  loose  shelf  (as  you 
may  call  it),  witli  rags  on  the  under  side, 
hanging  down  to  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
tray.  The  chicks  get  their  beads  up 
amongst  the  rags,  like  the  feathers  of  alien, 
and  so  it  is  a  " bottom  heat  brooder."  We 
have  seen  no  signs  of  leg  weakness  The 
first  season  we  put  in  405  chicks,  in  four 
different  batches,  and  did  not  lose  over 
twenty  until  they  were  old  enough  to  begin 
to  sell.  Once  we  had  122  chicks  and  nine 
turkeys  in  it,  but  we  thought  they  were  too 
much' crowded.  The  size  was  twenty-eight 
by  thirty-two  inches.  The  chicks  were 
hatched  with  hens,  ten  or  twelve  being  set 
at  a  time,  in  au  old  house  by  themselves, 
and  covered  up,  and  only  let  off  a  half  hour 
before  sun-down,  to  feed,  drink  and  dust. 
The  chicks  were  kept  in;  the  brooder  and 
yard  (about  sixteen  by  twenty-live  feet), 
three  weeks,  or  until  another  hatch  came 
off.  and  then  put  in  a  larger  brooder  with- 
out a  lamp,  and  in  a  yard  sixteen  by  thirty. 
I  thought  I  would  get  up  a  cheap  incubator, 
as  the  freight  on  one  would  cost  so  much, 
aud  try  one  on  the  baker's  oven  plan.  I 
recollect,  when  a  boy,  of  reading  that  chicks 
were  hatched  iu  Egypt  by  the  thousands, 
in  ovens,  so  I  took  a  small  smoke  house, 
four  feet,  four  inches,  by  four  by  four  in- 
side, and  walls  nine  inches  thick.  I  thought 
if  once  heated  it  would  stay  hot  a  week,  so 
I  built  another  wall  around  the  first,  leav- 
ing a  space  of  four  inches  between  the  walls 
with  two  small  furnaces,  one  at  each  side 
of  the  double  door,  so  as  to  make  the  fire 
pass  around  to  the  back  and  then  up.  In- 
side 1  had  a  water  tank,  two  feet  by  four, 
with  a  single  four-inch  wick  lamp  under  it, 
though  I  did  not  use  the  lamp  much,  but 
heated  the  water,  two  buckets  full  a  day, 
in  an  iron  wa^h  kettle.  I  could  put  in 
eight  trays  of  156  eggs  each,  but  I  found  I 
could  not  regulate  the  heat,  so  I  only  put 
in  six  and  one-half  dozen  iu  one  tray,  and 
put  in  one  tray  a  week,  intending  to  have  a 
tray  come  off  each  week,  but  as  eggs  were 
worth  fifty  cents  a  dozen,  we  thought  we 
would  not  risk  so  much .  I  only  made  four 
hatches;  the  first  I  only  got  eleven  chicks, 
the  second  time,  twenty-three,  the  third, 
forty-four,  and  the  last,  "thirty-four.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  testing  out  the 
eggs  that  were  not  fertile,  but  I  noticed,  in 
breaking  those  that  did  not  hatch,  that 
from  the  third  hatch,  from  which  I  got 
forty-four  chicks,  there  were  fifteen  that 
the  yolks  were  yellow,  when  broken.  Out 
of  seventy-eight  eggs  I  got  forty-tour 
chicks,  almost  seventy  per  cent.,  and  I  had 
only  a  dairy  thermometer  hung  over  the 
eggs.  Had  I  put  iu  four  tiers,  as  intended, 
the  upper  ones  would  have  been  too  hot, 
while  the  bottom  tier  wou'd  have  been  too 
cold.  The  egg  turner  worked  to  a  charm. 
The  trays  I  made  with  slat  bottoms,  slats 
one-fourth  inch  thick,  one  and  three  eighths 
wide  and  one  and  one-fourth  apart,  covered 
with  thin  musliu,  stretched  tight  the  length 
way  of  the  elats  and  loose  crossways,  *> 
that  the  eggs  sagged  it  down  and  rested  on 
the  slats,  the  corners  of  which  were  taken 
off,  and  as  the  eggs  were  placed  cross-wise, 
thev  rolled  nicely  when  one  end  was  raised 
and  there  was  just  room  for  them  to  roll 
half  over,  and  the  next  time  roll  back. 
There  is  one  thing  more  I  wish  to  mention. 
I  noticed  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  a  lady 
mentioned  using  salt  as  a  preventative  for 
feather  pulling  Last  year,  and  the  year 
before,  we  were  troubled  a  great  deal  with 
the  chicks  from  a  week  to  six  or  eight 
weeks  old  picking  one  another,  and  killing 
them  if  they  were  not  taken  out  of  the 
yard.  Ground  meat  or  bone  we  could  not 
get,  but  gave  a  good  deal  of  meat  in  the 
shape  of  black-birds  and  doves  shot  for 
them,  bouse  scraps,  milk  and  curd.  This 
season  they  have  had  almost  no  meat,  but 
fed  on  wheat,  ground  in  a  coffee  mill,  three 
or  four  pints  of  wheat  ground,  and  a  large 
tablespoonfull  of  salt,  or  a  little  more, 
boiled  with  the  wheat  and  fed  cold,  and 
lh»re  has  been  no  pu  king,  to  speak  of,  not 
as  much  in  the  season  as  there  was  in  a 
week  last  year  and  the  year  before,  while 
the  wheat* fond  was  the  same  except  the 
salt.  I  hope  this  may  benefit  some  one  else. 
Try  it.  Should  any  one  need  anv  more  in- 
formation about  the  cheap  brooder,  let  them 
write  me  and  I  will  answer  them. 

[Mr.  Sinclair  omitted  his  postoffi?e  His 
letter  is  very  interesting.  The  Dec,  1890, 
issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  contains  the 
Egyptian  method,  initiated.— Ed  1 


ROOSTS  AND  LAMENESS. 

T.  R.  DIXON,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  :  He 
Poultry  Keeper  for  the  last  five  years. 
This  rail  1  tore  down  my  two  hen-houses 
and  remodelled  them  after  a  plan  described 
on  page  twenty-six,  May  number.  I  have 
more  room  and  convenience  than  my  other 
two  poultry  houses  afforded.  A  great 
many  of  my  visitors  have  expressed  their 
opinion,  anil  say  it  beats  any  of  their  ideas. 
One  person  found  fault  with  the  roosts, 
however.  The  roosts  consist  of  tables  six 
feet  long,  twenty  inches  wide,  and  twenty 
inches  high.  The  perch  is  made  of  a  two 
by  four  scantling,  dressed,  made  a  trifle 
rounding  on  one  side,  which  lays  Hat  side 
down,  resting  on  pins  four  inches  high  in 
each  end  of  the  table.  The  tables  are  kept 
covered  with  sifted  ashes,  or  tine  stable 
manure.  The  objection  was  that  the  wide 
roosts  caused  the  fowls  to  have  corns  or 
caused  lameness.  Now,  I  have  looked  over 
all  of  my  back  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  to  find  a  standard  size  and  style, 
for  fowls  to  roost  on.  I  keep  Langshans, 
and,  as  they  have  very  long  toes,  they  ap- 
pear to  like  the  roosts.  If  the  younger 
ones  fall  off  they  land  on  the  table  or  wide 
board,  and  can  easily  mount  the  perches 
again.  My  nest  boxes,  instead  of  being 
placed  close  to  the  further  end  of  the 
house,  set  out  two  feet.  This  gives  me 
room  to  enter  from  the  rear  to  gather  the 
eggs,  by  drawing  the  nest  box  out,  and  if  a 
hen  becomes  broody  and  is  allowed  to  set, 
I  give  ber  eggs  and  reverse  the  nest  box  by 
allowing  it  to  face  towards  the  wall,  and 
then  the  laying  hens  cannot  disturb  licr. 
The  space  betweeu  the  roof  and  the  nest 
boxes  can  be  tacked  over  with  some  wire 
netting.  I  have  often  read  that  kcrosening 
the  roosts  causes  lameness.  My  explana- 
tion is,  that  any  kind  of  grease  or  oils 
softens  the  bottom  of  their  feet,  the  same 
as  it  does  our  hands,  and  would  naturally 
cause  the  fowls  to  walk  carefully,  or  ap- 
parently lame,  over  gravel  or  bare  ground. 
My  poultry  yard  is  near  a  grain  elevator 
and  railroad  switching-yard.  I  have  access 
to  the  telegraph  battery,  and  use  the  liquid 
solution  that  is  thrown  away  to  wash  the 
perches  with.  When  this  becomes  dry  it 
is  as  white  as  lime  and  looks  as  well.  It 
kills  all  lice,  and  hardens  instead  of  softens 
their  leet.  I  have  never  been  troubled  with 
gapes  or  roup  among  my  fowls  until  this 
summer  and  fall  One  Black  Minorca  chick 
had  the  gapes  very  badly.  I  washed  out 
its  throat  with  some  cf  the  liquid  from  the 
telegraph  battery,  two  evenings  about 
roosting  time,  and  it  was  cured.  I  used 
the  remedy  on  a  hen  that  wheezed  and 
rattled  in  the  throat,  similar  to  roup,  with 
the  same  good  result.  I  aim  to  keep  the 
wind  and  dampness  out  of  the  hen-houses. 
I  havt  lined  my  new  quarters  with  tar 
paper.  The  lloor  is  inch  lumber,  covered 
with  building  paper.over  which  is  sprinkled 
tine  stable  manure.  Size  of  the  house, 
twelve  by  twelve  feet,  with  a  flock  of 
thirty-live  fowls,  and  all  the  ventilators 
closed.  I  expect  to  keep  the  temperature 
above  freezing  point  the  coldest  night  that 
may  come  this  winter,  the  same  as  I  did 
last  winter,  and  I  got  eggs  every  day. 

[The  refuse  from  the  battery  is  sulphate 
of  zinc. — Ed.] 


BREAKING  UP  A  HEN  IS  CRUELTY. 

WM.  GREVERUS,  new  holsteix,  wis. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  most  re- 
spectfully directed  to  the  doings  of  a  cer- 
tain correspondent  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist, who,  according  to  the  last  lines 
of  page  102,  October  Poultry  Keeper, 
writes:  "  These  hens  should  be  broken  up 
at  once  ;  give  her  a  companion,  an  active, 
vigorous  cockerel." 

I  would  call  such  a  proceeding  cruelty  in 
an  unqualified  way ;  it  is  cruelty,  not  less 
than  the  submerging  in  cold  water,  the 
roasting,  or  other  methods,  whose  cruelty 
i-.  surpassed  only  by  their  ineffectiveness. 

To  "  break  up  "  a  sitter  is  easy  enough, 
but  will  the  desired  end  of  changing  from 
setters  to  layers  be  accomplished  thereby  ? 
No ;  not  in  the  way  people  would  have  it. 
Broken  up  hens  may  start  laying  again 
pretty  soon,  but  chances  are  that  they  will 
lay  a  few  eggs  and  again  be  broody.  This 
is  because  the  condition  of  the  hen  which 
caused  broodiness  has  not  been  changed, 
and  cannot  be  changed  by  par  force 
methods.  King  Solomon  was  not  a  fool  by 
any  means  when  he  assigned,  "a  time  for 
work  and  a  time  for  rest."  When  a  hen  be- 
comes broody  it  means  that  the  egg-produc- 
ing capacity  of  her  system,  for  the  time 
being,  has  become  exhausted  and  that  re- 
cuperation is  needed.  The  first  step  to 
such  recuperation  nature  indicates  to  be 
"rest."  Certainly  you  can  induce  even  an 
exhausted  animal  to  exertion  beyond  its 
natural  capacity,  by  using  stimulants  of 
various  kinds— the  whip,  for  instance,  will 
drive  even  a  tired  horse  -  but  the  use  of 
such  stimulants  is  generally  and  rightfully 
defined  as  cruelty. 

In  the  end  you  will  gain  nothing  by  such 
cruelty ;  and,  after  years  of  trying  to  find  a 
bctterway,  1  am  inclined  to  say  with  the 
editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper":  "  Let  her 
sit,  she  needs  a  rest,  and  the  rooner  she  gets 
it  the  sooner  she  will  recuperate  her  laying 
condition." 

After  allowing  them  to  sit  for  from  ten 
to  twenty  days,  I  would  confine  thein  in  a 
room,  or  coop,  without  nests,  never  alone, 
but  a  number  of  them  together,  without, 
however,  the  company  of  a  cockerel.  Dur- 


ing such  confinement  I  feed  them  according 
lo  their  condition ;  give  them  grass,  meat 
and  milk,  if  they  are  fat,  and  add  a  liberal 
allowance  of  grain  if  they  arelean.  My  ex- 
perience being  that  they  are  often  lean,  the 
opinion  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding. 

In  conclusion  I  would  respectfully  ask, 
how  the  editor  came  to  insert  that  article 
on  "  Broody  Hens,"  on  page  102,  October, 
it  being  in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  so  often  aud  able 
expressed. 

[We  give  the  views  of  others,  whether 
they  agree  with  us  or  not. — Ed.] 


MR.  WHEELER'S  EXPERIMENTS. 

DR.  A.  C.  GRIFFIN,  W IT ITE STONE,  N.  YORK. 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler's 
experience,  as  given  in  Poultry  Keeper, 
page  98,  as  1  have,  since  January,  1893,  been 
keeping  a  very  close  record  of  food,  eggs, 
etc  ,  of  several  pens  of  fowls  that  I  have.  I 
have  kept  only  one  rooster  iu  one  pen. 
Other  pens  have  never  bad  a  male  bird  in 
them.  I  simply  kept  him  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, pot  for  profit.  I  have  au  exact 
record  of  a  small  Hock  of  twelve  Leghorns, 
which  I  have  kept  for  two  years,  or  will 
have  when  the  year  is  out.  in  regard  to 
eggs  for  production,  I  think  that  their 
second  year  will  equal  their  first.  Iu  one 
pen  I  have  two  breeds  of  fowls — Leghorns 
and  Silver  Wyandottes— and  they  strik- 
ingly illustrate  the  disadvantage  of  having 
different  breeds  kept  on  the  same  rations 
and  same  conditions.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  error  iu  the  tables  of  W.  P. 
Wheeler's  experiment.  It  is  simply  in  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point.  The  total 
weight  of  the  eggs  is  given  as  7.23  oz.,  and 
it  should  be  .723  oz.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  total  number  of  eggs,  .57  should  be  .357, 
or  if  correct,  he  must  have  an  improved 
breed,  and  I  shall  hasten  to  at  once  engage 
several  settings.  I  have  not  been  able,  as 
yet,  to  find  any  such  difference  as  Mr. 
Wheeler  does  between  his  pens,  in  regard 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  cock  ;  cer- 
tainly nothing  like  30  per  cent.,  although 
they  are  somewhat  ahead.  1  have  not  beeu 
able  to  keep  as  full  a  record  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
did,  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  fresh-bone, 
or  weight  of  eggs,  but  have  of  food,  and  no 
eggs.  If  such  au  article  will  be  of  value  to 
you,  I  could,  at  some  future  time,  be  able 
to  give  you  the  result  of  my  work. 

[The  able  letters  of  Dr.  Griffin  are  always 
welcome,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  have 
him  come  again.  He  is  correct  about  the 
decimal  point,  the  error  being  due  to  the 
printer  and  not  to  Mr.  Wheeler.— Ed.  ] 


ROUP-A  REMEDY. 

DR.  DAVID  DALTON,  UPLAND,  PA. 

Roup  is  an  acute,  specific,  contagious  dis- 
ease, beginning  by  an  infection  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat, 
and  characterized  by  a  local  exudation  aud 
glandular  enlargement. 

Causes  — Moup  prevails  as  an  epidemic, 
usually  iu  the  winter  or  spring,  but  may 
occur  at  any  time.  All  the  conditions  of 
bad  hygiene  increase  its  virulence  and  favor 
its  diffusion.  The  most  prolific  cause  of 
roup  is  exposure  to  draughts  or  cold, 
damp  air.  When  roup  breaks  out  in  a 
flock  all  the  birds  are  commonly  affected 
with  it,  if  the  healthy  are  not  kept  apart 
from  the  sick.  The  poison  of  roup  exists 
in  the  exudations  and  secretions  from  the 
throat  and  nose,  and  it  is  chiefly  by  means 
of  this  that  the  disease  is  communicated. 

Symptons. — The  initial  symptoms  are 
those  ol  <ui  ordinary  cold  or  catarrh.  On 
attempting  to  swallow  the  fowl  experiences 
difficulty.  The  throat,  upon  examination, 
shows  general  inflammation,  discharge  from 
the  nostrils  which  is  sometimes  very 
putrid,  discharge  of  a  thin  mucus  from  the 
eyes  and  swelling  around  the  eyes,  extend- 
iug  until  the  eyes  are  completely  closed. 
Usually  complete  loss  of  appetite  with  in- 
tense thirst. 

Treatment. — Upon  the  first  appearance 
of  the  disease  immediately  isolate  the  bird 
in  a  warm  dry  coop.  If  roup  is  due  to  a 
germ,  which  I  think  is  generally  conceded, 
all  treatment  must  be  directed  toward  'ihe 
extinction  of  that  germ.  In  my  own  prac- 
tice the  following  treatment  has  been  very 
successful.  From  the  drug  store  purchase 
one  dozen  Seiler's  antiseptic  tablets,  which 
are  composed  of  borax, eucaly ptol,menthol, 
thymol.etc. ;  also  one  two-dram  cone-pointed 
syringe  and  a  small  piece  of  sponge.  Dis- 
solveone  tablet  in  hatfa  teacupfull  of  warm 
water.  Of  this  solution  inject  a  syringe 
full,  very  slowly,  into  each  nostril.  With 
the  remainder  of  the  solution  bathe  the 
eyes  and  surrounding  parts,  using  the 
sponge  for  that  purpose  and  then  dust  the 
throat  with  sulphur.  This  treatment,  if 
practiced  twice  a  day,  will  effect  a  cure, 


BLACK  JAVAS. 

J.  R.  RUBMAX,  YARDVILLE,  N.  J. 

In  looking  over  the  October  number  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  I  was  pleased  to 
note  the  letter  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Davison, 
relating  to  the  Black  Java's.  I  can  confirm 
all  that  he  claims  for  ihem,  as  I  have  bred 
them  for  some  years,  and  know  whereof  1 
speak.  The  Javas  have  been  overlooked 
and  neglected  since  the  craze  for  new  breeds 
has  been  on,  but  you  will  find  that  many 
who  dropped  thein  for  somethng  new  are 
now  sroing  back  to  the  old  love  again.  There 


is  no  breed  more  hardy,  that  grows  faster, 
or  matures  earlier,  for  the  size  of  the  fowl 
than  the  Black  .lava.  As  table  fowls  they 
have  few  superiors,  and  as  egg  producers 
they  have  few  equals  either  summer  or 
winter.  I  had  one  pen  of  nine  pullets 
hatched  the  forepart  of  April,  1892.  Tbey 
began  laying  the  last  of  August  and  by 
October  1st  were  all  laying.  I  kept  an  ac- 
count of  all  eggs  layed  by  this  pen  from 
December  1st  to  June  1st,  1893,  six  months, 
and  the  number  laved  was  914,  or  an  aver- 
ageof  a  trifle  more  than  five  eggs  a  day 
from  nine  pullets. 


EDWARD  ATKINSON'S  THEORIES. 

DR.  o.  D.  JOHNSON,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Ill  a  recent  number  of  the  Southern 
Fancier  there  appeared  a  foimula  for  a 
scientific  egg  food,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston.  The  article 
is  reproduced  in  the  California  Fanciers' 
monthly,  in  which  Bro.  Barker  supp  i  is  an 
addenda  as  follows : 

"This  is  the  recipe  of  Edward  Atkinson, 
the  Boston  Scientist,  which  he  claims  is 
tin'  besf  and  cheapest  of  egg  foods.  We 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  we  pre- 
sume it  is  worth  a  good  deal,  even  though 
it  does  hit  rather  hard  at  'Scientist 
Jacobs'  theory  that  oyster  shells  are  of  no 
value  to  the  hen  in  manufacturing  eggs." 

1  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Atkinson  in  his 
scientific  egg  food  theory,  inasmuch  as  he 
cannot  make  a  saccharate  of  lime  in  the 
manner  discribed  in  his  formula.  Neither 
can  he  make  a  free  carbonate  of  lime  by 
using  ground  oyster  shells  and  skimmed 
milk.  The  idea  is  all  right  if  it  would 
work,  but  it  wont.  It  is  probable  that 
when  Mr.  Atkinson  was  originating  his 
formula  he  had  an  idea  that  by  the  admix- 
ture of  skim  milk,  it  would  supply'a 
sufficient  amount  ol  lactic  acid  to  free  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  shell,  thus  making  a 
free  and  soluable  lime,  but  in  this  he  is 
mistaken.  The  action  of  the  heat  in  the 
baking  process  is  not  sufficient  to  calcine 
the  lime  in  the  shell,  and  the  heat  is  too 
rapid  to  sour  the  milk  to  get  the  lactic 
acid.  If  he  had  said  sour  milk,  instead  of 
skim  milk,  there  is  a  probability  of  some 
decomposition  taking  place,  but  even  then 
the  free  carbonate  of  lime  would  be  in  such 
limited  quantities  as  to  be  insufficient  for 
the  wants  that  he  claims  for  it.  Bro.  A. 
probably  means  well,  but  1  think  he  has 
made  a  mistake  in  this,  and  I  do  not  think 
lie  has  ever  given  it  a  practical  test.  When 
he  docs  he  will  find  that  after  the  bread  is 
baked,  the  powdered  oyster  shell  is  still  in 
au  insoluable  condition.  I  guess  Bro.A.does 
not  know  much  about  chickens  or  their 
requirements,  and  we  are  all  likely  to  make 
mistakes,  but  we  hope  Bro.  A.  will  look 
into  this  further.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
start  a  controversy  ou  this  old  worn-out 
oyster  shell  business,  but  as  far  as  an 
oyster  shell  supplying  lime  to  make  the 
shell  of  the  egg,  by  simply  grinding  it  up, 
or  powdering  it,  it  cannot  be  done. 
Wh  re  do  the  hens  get  their  lime  from  that 
never  see  an  oyster  shell?  Why,  from 
nature,  grasses,  insects,  the  cereaLs,ete.,etc. 

Gobley  says  that  the  chemical  analysis  ol 
the  egg  is  as  follows — Shell  consists  ol 
carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphur.  The  white 
consists  of  water,  albumen,  mucus,  soda, 
sulphur,  and  other  saline  substances.  The 
yolk  consists  of  water,  vitellin,  nuelein, 
palmatin,  stearin,  olein,  cholesterin,  phos- 
phoglyceric  acid.lecithin,  cerebriu,  coloring 
matter,  and  salts.  If  you  were  to  take  all 
these,  and  put  them  together,  in  the  proper 
proportions,  and  give  them  to  the  bens  as 
an  egg  food,  the  probability  is  that  you 
would  not  get  eggs  any  quicker.  What  a 
hen  needs  is  not  so  much  the  principals  of 
the  egg,  but  the  proper  food  and  care.  A 
stimulant  sometimes  is  good,  but  must  be 
given  cautiously.  This  will  act  on  the 
ovaries,  and  promote  them  to  healthy 
aci  ion,  and,  by  proper  food  and  care,  she 
can  be  made  to  lay  at  the  will  <ji  the 
poultry  keeper. 

MOISTURE  AND  EGGS. 

E.  C.  NICHOLS,  LYONS,  N.  J. 

After  reading  and  very  carefully  con- 
sidering that  invaluable  article  in  Septem- 
ber number,  page  89,  "Something  New  on 
Moisture,"  the  following  experience  and 
questions  appeared  to  me: 

After  setting  our  In  ns  each  year,  and 
testing  out  the  sterile  eggs,  there  will  be 
more  or  less  eggs  broken  in  the  nests,  re- 
quiring a  thorough  washing  of  many  ol 
those  remaining.  A  basin  of  warm  water, 
brush  and  cloth  are  called  into  requisition, 
and  after  undergoing  the  necessary  man- 
ipulation the  remaining  eggs  are  placed 
in  a  new,  clean,  nest  and  in  due  time  hatch 
out  eighty  or  100  per  cent,  of  strong, 
healthy  chicks.  Now,  why  does  not  this 
undue  moisture  have  the  effect  mentioned 
in  the  above  article  on  the  "  fissured  cuticle 
or  upper  skin  which  covers  the  main  shell," 
viz:  "swell  to  a  great  extent  aud  at  once 
close  the  pores  of  the  shell  ?"  Is  it  not 
because  the  brushing  and  further  manipu- 
lation necessary  during  the  cleansing  pro- 
cess destroys  or  removes  this  cuticle  oi 
skin  ? 

But,  again,  it  occurred  to  me,  if  this  is  th« 
reason,  why  is  it  that  a  nest  of  eggs  that 
has  been  carelessly  placed  in  some  exposed 
position  and  has  become  soaked,  or  a  stolen 
nest  out  in  the  fields,  exposed  to  a  surplus 
of  moisture,  I  say  why  is  it  there  will  s« 
frequentlv  be  a  surprisingly  large  hatch 
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The  explanation  of  this  appeared  to  me 
that  it  might  possibly  be  due  to  this  cuticle 
or  skin  becoming  so  impregnated,  or  satu- 
rated, -with  the  natural  oil  fiom  the  hen's 
body  while  setting  on  them  previous  to  this 
undue  fexposure  as  not  afterwards  to  be 
effected  by  moisture. 

These  are  simply  suppositions,  or 
theories,  that  I  advance,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  forth  further  discussion  and  in- 
formation on  that  perplexing  question, 
moisture. 


THE   LIGHT    BRAHMA.— ABOUT  FEED. 

T.  E.  COJISTOCK,  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

We  moved  into  this  house  January  23d, 
L893,  and  brought  a  few  fowls  With  us,  one 
being  an  old  Light  Brahma  hen,  not  less 
than  twelve  years  old.  a  few  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  a  few  half  crossed  with  a 
Plymouth  Rock  male  and  Light  Brahma 
hens,  a  full  blooded  Light  Brahma  rooster, 
and  a  young  one,  not  a  year  old.  They 
were  late-  commencing  to  lay,  but  on  the 
14th  day  of  April  I  set  the  Light  Brahma 
hen  on  fifteen  eggs,  and  the  next  day  set 
one  of  the  Plymouth  Rock  hens  on  thirteen 
€ggs.  On  the  6ih  and  7th  days  of  May  they 
came  off  with  seventeeu  chicks.  The  old 
Light  Brahma  hen  being  such  a  good 
mother  we  gave  her  all  the  chicks.  She 
ran  with  them  until,  they  were  about  as 
large  as  quails,  and  then  she  got  killed,  and 
so  the  chicks  came  up  themselves  the  rest 
of  the  way  without  a  "mother."  We 
killed  for  broilers  all  that  were  not  marked 
like  the  Light  Brahma's.  There  is  one  pure 
rooster  and  one  pure  pullet,  and  five  grades 
one-half  and  three-fourths  Light  Brahmas 
and  the  rest  Plymouth  Rock.  On  the  31st 
day  of  August  the  Light  Brahma  pullet 
layed  her  first  egg.  She  layed  everyday 
until  the  ninth  day,  and  then  she  layed  a 
double  yolk  egg,  and  since  that  time  her 
eggs  have  been  some  larger.  She  com- 
menced to  sit  on  the  12th  day  of  September, 
on  thirteen  eggs,  having  layed  an  egg  every 
day  sinee  she  commenced,  but  the  grades 
show  no  signs  of  laying  yet.  So  much  for 
the  Light  Brahmas. 

What  about  the  feed.  We  keep  a  board- 
ing house  and  all  the  scraps  are  gotten  up 
and  put  in  a  large  pan  in  the  yard,  light 
bread,  biscuit,  pie-crust,  cake,  crackers, 
pan-cakes,  celery  (always  raw),  onions  and 
meats  of  all  kinds,  cooked  and  raw  ;  milk, 
sweet  and  sour,  clabbered,  and  quite  rotten. 
The  hens  have  frea  access  to  this  food,  and 
it  is  in  all  stages,  dry,  damp,  moist,  wet  and 
sloppy,  and,  as  the  "Dutchman  says,  there 
isa"mariety"  of  it.  Our  fowls  are  ex- 
ceedingly fat  but  we  do  not  fail  to  get  eggs. 
Our  hens  know  nothing  about  grain.  A 
man  fed  his  team  in  our  yard  and  they 
scattered  on  the  ground  about  a  pint  of 
corn,  and  it  was  several  days  before  our 
hens  had  eaten  it  up.  In  selecting  the  food, 
they  take  the  raw  meat  first,  then  the  other 
meat,  and  will  eat  nothing  else  as  long  as 
the  meat  lasts. 

Now,  if  any  one  can  beat  this  2-4.0  record 
let  them  trot  out  their  bipeds,  and  I  will 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  give  them  the 
belt.  A  hen  setting  on  thirteen  eggs  of  her 
own  laying,  and  only  six  days  over  four 
mouths  old.  How  high  is  that  ?  Is  it  high 
enough  to  win  '! 


FRESH  MEAT  DOES  THE  WORK. 

(■;■-.'.   -'.'MRF-R— NO     NAME      OR  ADDRESS 
GIVEN.) 

i  .  ...I  like  co  say  a  word  in  favor  of 
fresh  meat  for  poultry  When  fed  to  hens, 
there  is  a  marked  increase  of  eggs,  and 
little  chicks  grow  rapidly  if  feu  upon  it.  I 
read  that  it  should  be  fed  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  but  1  have  fed  it  daily  with 
very  good  results.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  we  have  many  jack  rabbits,  weigh- 
ing from  five  to  eight  pounds  each,  and 
they  are  considered  quite  a  nuisance  by  the 
farmers,  for  they  eat  the  bark  off  the  young 
trees  and  help  themselves  to  the  best  of  the 
garden  produce.  Last  winter  it  occurred  to 
me  that  their  meat  might  be  f*d  to  the  hens. 
After  removing  the  skin  and  entrails,  I 
chopped  up  the  meat  with  a  sharp  hatchet, 
cuttiug  the  bone  also.  I  sprinkled  some 
meal  on  the  meat,  so  that  the  hens  would 
get  a  taste  of  it.  After  the  first  one  was 
prepared  I  could  scarcely  keep  thein  away 
from  under  the  hatchet  while  I  chopped 
the  meat.  I  wish  to  tell  the  readers  of  the 
PoUTTRY  Keeper  my  method  of  feeding 
young  chicks.  The  first  two  or  three  days 
I  feed  them  bread  moistened  with  milk; 
after  that  I  begin  to  add  a  little  coarse  corn 
meal  to  the  bread  and  milk,  making  it  quite 
stiff.  I  give  theai  plenty  of  sand  and  chaff 
to  scratch  in,  and  all  the  millet  seed  they 
can  eat.  At  the  end  of  a  week  they  are 
large  enough  to  eat  cracked  corn,  wheat 
screenings,  rice  corn,  etc.  Then  I  put  as 
many  as  possible  in  a  pen  together,  where 
nothing  cLss  can  disturb  them.  The  num- 
ber does  not  matter  much  if  the  largest 
ones  do  not  tramp  on  the  smaller  ones.  I 
had  12o  in  one  lot  thai  were  hatched  at 
different  times  and  they  did  nicely.  At 
dark  I  place  two  or  "three  dishes  with 
wheat  screenings  in  them,  in  the  pen,  to- 
gether with  a  chopped  rabbit  and  a  dish  of 
milk  or  water.  This  insures  the  chicks  a 
good  breakfast  as  early  as  they  have  a  mind 
to  get  up  and  eat  it.  After  i  have  had  my 
breakfast,  and  can  leave  my  work,  I  take 
the  chicks  another  feed  of  cracked  corn  wet 
with  water  or  milk.  After  they  have  eaten 
this  I  let  them  out  to  range  at  will.  At 
noon  I  give  them  cracked  corn  again ;  at 
aight,  screenings,  cracked  corn  or  an}7  kind 


of  grain  they  can  eat  is  given  and  more 
rabbits,  if  I  have  any.  Plenty  of  clean 
water  is  kept  before  them  all  the  time.  In 
cold  weather  the  first  meal  of  the  day 
should  be  warm,  but  for  spring  and  sum- 
mer I  find  the  above  way  very  good.  I 
never  had  chicks  grow  as  fast  as  they  have 
this  summer,  and"!  think  it  is  due  to  the 
meat  and  to  having  their  breakfast  as  soon 
as  it  is  light  in  the  morning.  I  infer  from 
several  articles  I  have  read  in  your  paper 
that  the  Poultry  Keeper  furnishes  plans 
for  an  incubator  and  brooder  to  its  sub- 
scribers. I  would  like  to  experiment  some 
this  winter  with  an  incubator,  and  would 
like  very  much  if  you  would  send  me  the 
plans.  I  have  a  glass  thermometer,  which 
was  attached  to  a  milk  tank,  that  I  think 
could  be  used  with  an  incubator.  I  placed 
the  bulb  of  it  under  a  hen's  feathers,  di- 
rectly on  her  breast  and  found  it  registered 
104  degrees.  Do  you  think  I  could  use  it  ? 
[Yes.— Ed.] 


A  KEG  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 

A  drinking-fountain  that  will  hold  a 
large  quantity  of  water  may  be  made  of  a 
water-tight  keg,  such  as  a  paint-keg  that 
has  been  well  cleaned  out.  The  design  by 
Mr.  Louis  De  Mars,  Los  Angeles,  Gal ,  is 


explained  in  the  illustration,  A  being  a  tin 
or  zinc  mouthpiece,  on  a  line  with  the  top 
of  which  (or  half  an  inch  below  the  line)  is 
a  hole,  one  inch  in  diameter,  bored  into  the 
head  of  the  keg.  The  keg  is  also  filled  with 
water  at  this  hole,  by  standing  the  keg  on 
end.  B  is  a  handle,  for  conveniently  lift- 
ing the  keg,  in  order  to  carry  it  from  one 
location  to  another,  and  it  may  be  made  of 
wire,  hoop  iron,  leather  or  rope.  The  keg 
is  supported  on  two  short  legs,  or  pegs, 
which  are  placed  near  the  ends.  This 
fountain  should  not  cost  over  fifty  cents, 
and  will  hold  a  supply  of  water  for  a  large 
flock. 

THIS  IS  THE  GENUINE  ROUP. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Waite,  Marion,  Kansas,  thus 
describes  a  disease  among  her  turkeys.  We 
hope  that  our  readers  will  give  her  letter 
their  attention,  as  she  makes  known  just 
what  the  contagious  scrofulous  roup  is. 
She  says : 

I  have  a  disease  amoni  my  turkeys  which 
1  do  not  understand.  The  head  swells,  the 
eyes  become  watery,  the  breath  comes 
through  the  mouth,  and  the  nostrils  are 
closed.  A  bunch  comes  on  each  side  of  the 
face,  under  the  eye.  The  birds  eat  well, 
and  forage  as  though  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  them.  The  disease  is  con- 
tagious, for  it  was  brought  into  my  flock  by 
a  turkey  coming  here  from  a  neighbor.  I 
have  raised  turkeys  for  thirty  years,  and  I 
never  saw  such  a  disease  before. 

Her  turkeys  still  forage,  and  do  not  die, 
yet  they  are  like  lepers,  carrying  contagion 
to  her  whole  farm.  There  is  no  cure  be- 
cause the  disease  is  in  the  blood,  and  simi- 
lar to  scrofula.  The  best  remedy  is  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  flock. 


LOTS  OF  LICE. 


It  is  surprising  that  one  finds  it  necesary 
to  write  us  on  matters  so  plain  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  overlook. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Sweet  Home,  Oregon. 
The  writer  thus  describes  a  diHi  -ulty  with 
his  fowls,  saying: 

The  hens  began  to  droop,  appetite  poor, 
droppings  thin  and  white,  but  later  turn 
yellow.  Some  of  them  get  blind,  yet  the 
eye  looks  all  right.  No  swelling  about  the 
head,  a  bad  smell,  no  running  of  the  nose, 
and  do  not  drink  much  At  first  they 
cluck  as  if  they  wanted  to  sit.  Some  die  in 
three  or  fdur  days,  others  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  some  drop  from  the  roost  dead, 
with  little  or  no  indications  of  being  sick. 
On  opening  one  that  fell  from  the  roost  I 
found  a  large  deposit  of  blood:  the  heart 
and  liver  was  enlarged.  The  hens  have 
layed  well  all  summer,  though  they  have 
been  poorly  cared  for.  They  are  very 
lousy.  House  is  open,  with  lots  of  mites 
in  it.  Their  drink,  most  of  the  time,  was 
dish  water  and  milk.  I  feed  mostly  oats 
and  some  wheat. 

The  above  tells  its  own  story — they  are 
very  lousy.  No  fowl  can  live  with  lice. 
They  will  not  only  droop  but  die.  Why 
the  reader  failed  to  see  the  cause  is  more 
than  we  can  conjecture  All  the  symptoms 
he  described  are  due  to  the  lice. 

Instead  of  oyster  shells  use  sea  shells. 
They  are  more  convenient,  and  also  more 
easily  ground  ^r  pounded. 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 

For  Mr.  Johnson. — Unless  Mr.  Johnson 
wishes  to  monopolize  the  carpenters  who 
build  poultry  houses  for  $5.00,  he  would 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  a  few  to  Massa- 
chusetts. They  can  find  emplovment 
twenty-four  hours  a  day. — Mrs.  De  L.  S., 
Waban,  Mass. 

Lo3t  Lets  of  Time. — I  have  been  taking  the 
Poultry  Keeper  a  very  short  time  but 
am  well  pleased  with  it,  and  I  feel  that  I 
have  lost  lots  of  good  information  by  not 
subscribing  sooner,  but  was  not  interested 
in  poultry  and  cared  nothing  for  it,  but 
now  I  feel  that  it  is  a  friend  to  the  poultry 
raisers. — S.  E.  Abbott,  Harden,  Ohio. 

Making  a  Hen  Broody. — I  wish  to  give  my 
experience  in  making  a  hen  broody.  I  took 
a  two  year  old  Wyandotte  hen  and  penned 
her  up  until  she  was  rolling  fat;  then  I  put 
her  in  a  flour  barrel,  on  twelve  glass  eggs, 
with  the  barrel  covered  over.  I  had  a  hole 
sawed  in  the  barrel,  about  a  foot  from  the 
bottom,  for  her  to  eat  and  drink  out  of. 
She  stood  on  the  eggs  three  days  before  she 
would  set.  Then  I  put  the  good  eggs  un- 
der her.  She  sat  on  them  and  hatched 
eleven  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs.  I  allowed 
her  out  every  day  in  order  to  exercise. 
This  was  in  January. — Geo.  E.  Gue.  Pills- 
burgh,  Pa. 

From  a  Small  Beginning. — Your  paper  has 
made  me  an  enthusiast  on  poultry.  I  be- 
gan last  winter  with  four  fowls,  and  I  now 
have  108  Black  Minorcas,  besides  running  a 
grocery  store.  Am  going  to  the  country 
soon  to  look  for  a  place.  I  don't  want  you 
to  tell  me  how  much  I  can  make,  for  I  read 
your  pspcr.—  W.  H.  Whitmore,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

A  Sure  Cur3  For  Scaly  Leg. — If  yo-u  have 
the  opportunity  to  test  the  merits  of  the 
following  formula,  I  think  you  will  find  it 
a  specific  for  scaly  leg.  Use  a  ten  per  cent, 
ointment  of  Losophan-Bayer,  made  with 
vaselin.  First,  clean  off  the  scales  with  a 
hot  solution  of  soda  water,  and  then  rub  m 
the  ointment.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has 
some  very  fine  birds,  asked  me  to  try  my 
hand  on  removing  scaly  leg,  and  alter  re- 
peated experiments  this  remedy  proved 
highly  satisfactory,  removing  the  incrus- 
tations after  two  or  three  applications,  and 
leaving  the  leg  as  clean  and  as  smooth  as  a 
young  cock.—  G.  D.  Johnson,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Small  Eggs.  While  reading  the  letters  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  I  have  noticed  a 
few  uotes  on  "small  eggs."  Here  is 
another  incident,  where  an  old  has  layed  an 
egg  weighing  186J^  grains,  or  nearly  half  an 
ounce  by  apothecary  weight.  "I  think 
Oklahoma  takes  the  lead  for  small  eggs. 
Allow  me  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  as  much  looked  for 
as  ever.— J.  C.  Clark,  Norman,  Okla. 

Three  Tim;s  a  Day  — I  happened  to  stop  at 
the  house  ot  a  friend  to  whom  I  had  sold 
nine  Buff  Pekiu  Bantams,  and  he  had  tired 
of  them  and  was  willing"  to  sell  them  for 
what  he  paid  for  them,  so  I  bought  them. 
They  have  turned  out  to  be  handsomer 
than  the  ones  1  saved  for  myself.  The  ex- 
periment which  I  have  been  trying  is  work- 
ing all  right  so  far.  In  some  of  the  cases 
some  of  the  hens  have  stopped  laying.  In 
fact,  most  of  them  have,  but  I  must  not  be 
unjust,  so  I  will  say  it  is  on  account  of 
their  moulting,  but  some  of  the  young  hens 
have  commenced  laying  where  I  feed  three 
times,  and  where  1  have  fed  twice,  they 
have  not  commenced  yet.  I  expect  to 
have  all  hands  at  work  again  before  the 
first  of  the  month  though,  and  will  report 
once  in  a  while  how  they  are  getting  along, 
but  I  know  that  those  that  get  hot  table 
scraps  at  noon  will  do  better  than  those 
that  do  not. — Jas.  N.  Fitch,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

How  He  Got  Good  Hatches.  I  thought  I 
would  tell  you  about  how  I  manage  my  in- 
cubator. I  put  in,  under  the  egg  trays,  dry 
sand  where  they  have  saw-dust.  I  put  this 
sand  in  when  I  put  in  the  eggs,  and  then  on 
the  twentieth  day  I  dampen  the  sand  and  I 
have  no  trouble  with  hatching  if  my  eggs 
are  good.  1  put  six  dozen  eggs  in  and 
hatched  fifty-three  chicks,  as  line  as  you 
ever  saw ;  I  now  have  fifty  of  them,  three 
having  died.  I  take  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  find  that  I  could  hot  get  along  without 
it.  I  thought  1  knew  something  about 
rearing  chicks,  but  1  find  that  the  Poultry 
Keeper  takes  the  shine  out  of  me.  My 
incubator  is  a  good  machine  and  holds  300 
eggs.  I  expect  to  run  two  this  fall,  winter 
and  spring. — Nelson  Price,  Bargaintown, 
N.  J. 

Eggs  By  the  Car  Load.  -I  have  a  fine  lot  of 
Bro  "u  Leghorns  and  the  pullets  are  be- 
ginning to  lay.  There  is  much  interest  be- 
ing taken  in  poultry  in  this  region,  and  last 
winter  we  shipped  "several  car-loads  of  eggs 
from  this  section.— Smith  E.  Evans,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  . 

Only  a  Cent  a  Wesk.  — Your  paper,  the 
Poultry  Keepeh,  cannot  be  beat,  and  it 
is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  any 
man  in  ibe  chicken  business.  It  hits  the 
bull's  eye  every  time.  Times  are  mighty 
bad  when  a  mau  cannot  spend  a  cent 
a  week  for  the  good  it  contains. — Edward 
J.Alcorn,  Gloucester,  N.J. 


A  Long  Distance  Hatch. — I  had  such  a 
remarkable  hatch  out  of  two  settings  ol 
Light  Brahma  eggs,  which  I  received  from 
Alfred  Doyle,  111.,  this  spring,  that  I 
think  it  is  worth  mentioning  to  you,  con- 
sidering the  long  distance  they  came  by 
rail.  They  were  roughly  handled,  as  one  of 
them  was  broken  in  the  basket.  Fully 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  eggs  were  fertile,  and 
the  chicks  grew  fast.  Cockerels  at  four 
months  old  weighed,  on  an  average,  seven 
pounds,  some  more,  some  less.  Pullets 
weighed  four  pounds  and  seven  ounces.  I 
think  I  could  have  made  the  cockerels 
weigh  eight  pounds  each  at  the  age 
mentioned,  as  they  were  not  fed  extra. 
They  did  not  get  cut  bone,  meat  or  corn; 
they  just  had  two  meals  a  day  since  six 
weeks  old. — John  D.  Ferguson,  Picton 
Landing,  Canada. 

Slaughter  by  Dogs.— Mr.  A.  Williams,  re- 
siding on  Boundary  street,  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, was  awakened  on  the  morning  of  the 
22d  inst.,  at  the  instance  of  his  poultry, 
which  was  making  much  noise.  Proceed- 
ing at  once  to  his  poultry,  he  discovered 
two  fox  terrier  dogs  within  the  poultry 
run.  Of  course  Mr.  Williams  began  to  ad- 
minster  a  very  hot  reception  to  such  un- 
welcome visitors  at  that  time  of  morning, 
3:30.  One  of  the  dogs  mounted  the  fence, 
but  the  other  had  to  be  assisted  out.  Mr. 
Williams  then  went  back  to  bed,  little 
thinking  that  the  intruders  had  gotten  into 
the -chicken  house,  which  he  found,  how- 
ever, later  in  the  day.  They  had  visited 
the  house  first,  killed  forty  chickens,  in- 
cluding all  his  prize  winning  stock.  Mr. 
Williams  feels  his  loss  very  much  indeed. 
It  has  taken  him  four  or  five  years  to 
accumulate  said  stock.  He  estimates  his 
loss  at  $200.  Being  asked  if  he  intended  to 
continue  keeping  poultry,  he  replied  that 
he  never  felt  more  inclined  to  do  so. — 
"Correspondent,"  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Poultry  House. — I  expect  to  keep  about 
thirty  hens  this  winter,  but  next  fall  I  in- 
tend to  have  as  many  as  100  hens.  I  will 
start  to  build  my  new  hen-house  in  the 
spring  and  have  it  all  completed  by  July 
or  August.  It  will  be  fifty  feet  long, 
twelve  feet  wide  and  seven  and'  one-half 
feet  high  in  front  by  live  feet  back,  so  you 
see  it  is  going  to  be  almost  fiat,  only  enough 
to  turn  the  water.  I  will  give  you  a  plan 
of  it  in  my  next  letter.  Francis  Bliss. 
W.  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

It  Don't  Seem  Possible. — It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  so  much  solid  reading  matter 
ou  the  care  of  fowls  could  be  contained  in 
one  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  The 
man  who  keeps  poultry,  either  for  pleasure, 
or  profit,  and  cannot  afford  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  certainly  to  be  pitied.  May  it 
grow  and  prosper. — J.  B.  Crunkshaw, 
Hampton,  Va. 

Black  Javas.— Mr.  Davidson,  in  1he  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
speaks  of  th»  Black  Javas  just  right.  He 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  I 
think  that  I  do  too.  1  think  the  Black 
Javas  are  as  good  as  the  Brown  Leghorns. 
I  have  nine  hens  and  a  cock,  and  some 
chicks  also.  They  are  the  pure  article  as 
you  call  it.  I  consider  them  almost  as  good 
as  the  Light  Brahmas,  in  some  points.  I 
breed  all  the  kinds  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
also  the  Black  Breasted  Red  Game  Bantams. 
I  will  probably  send  in  my  ad.  next 
spring.  I  intend  to  compete  at  the  poul- 
try shows  this  fall.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  just  the  thing.  I  wish  more 
persons  would  give  experiences,  as  "prac- 
tice makes  perfect. — C  F.  Long,  Jackson, 

His  First  Experience. — I  am  keeping  now 
forty  spring  chickens,  pure  breeds,  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  which  I  hatched  and  raised  in 
an  incubator,  it  being  my  first  experience 
with  incubators  or  chicks.  I  had  fair  luck 
in  hatching  in  an  incubator,  and  good  luck 
raising  chicks  in  a  brooder  of  my  own 
make,  but  this  I  owe  principally  to  your 
paper,  of  which  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader,  and  have  become  much  interested. 
I  have  loaned  my  papers  and  recommended 
them  to  others.  I  am  only  keeping  chick- 
ens for  pleasure,as  I  am  very  fond  of  them. 
— H.  E.  Floi/d,  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  Thermostat.— In  the  Poultry  Keeper 
of  December,  1887,  there  is  shown  a  cut  of 
a  thermostat,  or  regulator.  Kindly  advise 
me  if  any  of  these  have  ever  been  used  by 
readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  that  you 
know  of,  aud  ou  which  side  of  the  steel  bai 
the  rubber  bar  is  placed.  As  it  is  shown  in 
the  cut,  1  should  judge  it  was  on  the  upper 
side.  I  have  a  thermostat,  which  I  think 
will  do  the  work,  having  use  i  it  to  regu- 
late the  temperature  of  a  room,  keeping  it 
at  seventy  degrees  at  all  times.  I  have 
made  one  of  your  hot  water  incubators, 
have  placed  this  thermostat  in  it,  and  I 
find  I  can  hold  the  temperature  at  almost 
any  desired  degree.  I  will  let  you  lieai 
from  me  again  as  to  what  success  I  have 
with  it,  and  will  then  give  you  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  so  others  can  make  one  without 
any  great  expense.—  A.  C.  Weidenhold 
East  Chicago.  Lid.—  [We  know  of  no  one 
who  has  reported  its  use. — Ed.] 

Minorcas.— I  have  been  taking  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  nearly  a  year  now,  and  think 
it  a  splendid  paper.  The  first  copy  I  ever 
seen  was  in  Iowa  last  winter,  while  there 
on  a  visit.  1  am  often  amused  in  reading 
the  differences  of  opinion  of  the  numerous 
breeders  that  write  you.  Mr.  T.  R.  Corn- 
stolk,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  woul  I  like  to 
know  what  a  Black  Minorca  is.     If  he  -vill 
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lust  take  a  little  sail  up  the  Pacific  coast 
till  he  gets  to  Humboldt  Bay,  and  lands  in 
Eureka,  we  will  be  pleased  to  show  him 
that  Black  Minoreas  are  as  pretty  a  fowl  as 
he  would  wish  to  see.  Last  spring  I  went 
to  Mr.  M.  F.  Stellwagen,  St.  Ignace,  Mich., 
for  a  setting  of  Black  Minorca  eggs.  They 
reached  here  in  good  shape,  but  I  had  little 
faith  that  they  would  hatch  after  such  a 
long  Journey,  but  the  third  of  July  I  had 
ray  hatch,  and  seven  of  them  I  have  raised, 
and  I  never  had  such  strong  hardy  chicks 
as  they  arc,  and  such  beauties,  too.  I  have 
four  pullets  and  three  roosters.  My  hus- 
band and  I  make  great  pets  of  them,  and 
can  pick  them  up  most  any  where.  We 
have  other  fowls  but  the  Minoreas  are  my 
select.—  Mrs.  J.  N.  Pine,  Eurelca,  Cal. 

UNCLE  MIKE  ON  HAMILTON. 

When  Editor  Hamilton,  of  the  N E.  Fan- 
cier,gels  an  advertiser  who  pays  promptly 
he  puts  him  on  the  first  page  and  plasters 
the  "taffy"  all  over  him.  This  is  the  way 
ae  lathered  the  tace'of  the  latest  gentleman : 

"Frequenters  of  the  shows  and  fairs  for 
:he  last  ten  years  will  remember  Mr.  Ed- 
wards as  a  persistent  and  successful  exhib- 
.t^r.  His  birds  have  always  been  in  the 
trout  rank,  and  his  prize  cards  will  cover  a 
Darn  door.  This  season  lie  has  raised  about 
«x  hundred  birds,  all  of  thein  dandies,  and 
some  of  them  Jim  Dandies.  In  his  last 
natch,  in  April,  he  sec.  ten  hens  all  at  one 
time,  with  150  eggs,  and  with  three  killed 
in  the  nest,  ho  took  off  141  strong  lively 
chicks.  This  is  a  good  showing  for  the 
health  and  vigor  of  his  stock.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards may  be  called  a  busy  man.  He 
works  in  New  Haven,  going  to"  his  business 
at  5:30  in  the  morning  and  returning  late 
at  night.  In  raising  the  six  hundred  chicks 
he  picked  up  the  hens  and  set  them  after 
dark,  cared  lor  the  chicks  at  break  of  day, 
and,  after  most  people  are  resting  in  the 
arms  of  Morpheus,  he  spends  hours  in 
making  chicken  coops  and  general  tiuker- 
ing.  Besides  all  his  regular  work  he  has 
caught  109  rats,  shot  five  cats  and  209  spar- 
rows. This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  that  makes 
a  real,  geuuine  hen  fancier. 

Good.  Mr.  Edwards'  prize  cards  will 
cover  a  barn  door.  More — he  raises  not 
only  dandies  but  Jim  Dandies  (a  New 
England  expression,  we  believe), ard  he  has 
600  of  them.  Then  it  seems  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards (whose  birds  no  doubt  are  good) 
works  in  New  Haven,  starting  for  work  at 
5:30  in  the  morning  (awful),  and  returns 
late  at  night  (pretty  dark),  yet  he  raised 
<J00  chicks,  caught  109  rats,  shot  five  cats, 
and  slaughtered  2L9  sparrows.  As  these 
thicks  were  not  hatched  later  than  April, 
and  Mr.  Edwards  is  only  at  home  on 
Sundays,  the  question  of  how  many  fowls 
one  man  can  attend  to  is  settled,  for  it  is 
simply  a  problem  in  single  rule  of  three, 
as  follows:  "  If  a  man  can  raise  600  chicks 
to  maturity  when  he  is  not  at  home  during 
the  day  how  many  can  he  raise  by  staying 
at  home." 

We  took  the  above  to  Uncle  Mike,  who 
read  it,  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
and  refilled  it,  after  which  he  remarked: 
"  Why  that  is  nothing.  When  I  lived  at 
Claremont,  down  on  the  James  river,  in 
Virginia,  some  years  ago,  a  neighbor  of 
mine  had  a  thousand  hens  aud  five  hundred 
ducks.  He  thought  nothing  of  hoeing  ten 
acres  of  potatoes  a  day,  besides  chopping 
four  cords  of  wood  in  the  morniig  and  six 
cords  at  night.  That  man  worked  so  hard 
that  you  could  see  the  steam  rising  from 
his  elbows,  and  his  breath  caused  a  fog  for 
a  mile  around.  After  all  this  he  would 
walk  thirteen  miles  at  night  so  as  to  get 
exercise.  Oh  !  Edwards  is  nothing.  Ham- 
ilton can't  touch  that  Claremont  man." 

"But  what  about  those  thousand  hens 
and  five  hundred  ducks"  we  asked,  "  did  he 
attend  to  all  of  them,  and  did  they  pay." 

"No,"  said  Mike,  with  a  sorrowful  voice, 
"these  hens  died.  But  that  man  could 
Just  knock  the  spots  out  of  Edwards  on 
work,  aud  Hamilton  can't  come  any  of  his 
exploits  on  me." 

Then  we  left  Uncle  Mike  alone  with  his 
pipe.  t 

A  FEW  INQUIRIES. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Burr,  Wichita,  Kan.,  sends  us 
the  following,  which  is  a  number  of  que*, 
tions.  He  desires  to  keep  as  many  hens  as 
possible  on  the  least  space,  and  says: 

"  We  are  lust  starting  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  have  almost  everything  to 
learn.  We  have  about  150  hens  now,  and 
intend  to  buy  as  many  more  as  we  can 
properly  shelter.  We  are  using  a  room  or 
roosti  ig  8x21  feet,  covered  with  tarred 
paper  011  the  east,norih  and  west  sides,  and 
havca  scratching  room  10x21  feet  adjoin- 
ing the  roosting  room.  We  have  a  room 
21x50  feet,  nine  foot  posts,  sided  with 
twelve  inch  boards,  well  battened  with 


shingle  roof.  We  thought  to  divide  this 
room  into  three  rooms.  It  has  a  bottom 
floor  but  no  upper  lioor. 

We  would  like  to  put  at  least  100  hens 
into  each  of  these  rooms.  Would  it  do  to 
make  the  partition  of  poultry  wire  with 
two  twelve  inch  boards  at  bottom  ?  Will 
it  be  necessary  to  have  a  top  floor  ?  Had 
we  better  make  yards  and  keep  each  lot 
separate  for  this  winter,  or  let  them  run  '! 
We  have  plenty  of  room  outside.  Would  it 
be  difficult  to  keep  so  many  together 
healthy,  if  well  cared  for  'I 

In  reply,  we  will  state  that  we  do  not  ad- 
vise upper  stories.  Each  fowl  should  have 
about  ten  square  feet  of  room  in  the  house, 
or  at  least  seven  feet.  The  room  men- 
tioned above  should  be  divided,  as  men- 
tioned, and  being  21x50  feet  it  will  easily 
accommodate  100  hens,  and  the  wire  parti- 
tions are  also  excellent,  though  the  bottom 
boards  should  be  three  feet  high.  It  is  also 
better  to  keep  each  flock  separate.  The 
house  may  he  divided  into  five  apartments. 

CAN'T  RAISE*  HIS  CHICKS. 

The  following  letter  from  a  reader  at 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.,  is  worthy  of  being  read. 
He  gets  good  hatches  but  cannot  raise  his 
chicks,  and  writes  us  as  follows: 

"  I  started  in  the  business  last  March, 
and  nought  two  incubators  and  brooders, 
capacity  of  incubators  500  eggs  each.  The 
first  hatch  did  not  come  out  very  well,  409 
chickens  from  681  eggs,  aud  I  lost  nearly  all 
of  them  when  between  three  and  four 
weeks  old.  The  second  hatch  was  bettor, 
581  chicks  out  of  625  fertile  eggs.  The 
trouble  is  that  I  cannot  raise  the  chicks. 
•When  between  two  and  three  weeks  old 
they  get  diarrhoea.  The  book  I  got  with 
the  machiue  says:  "First  week  ninety  to 
ninety-live  degrees,  second  week  eighty  to 
eighty-tive;  and  so  on,  but  I  think  thai  is 
too  warm.  I  keep  the  brooder  shut  for  the 
first  four  or  five  days,  and  whenever  I  feed 
the  chicks  the  water  adheres  to  the  glass 
top,  and  it  is  a  damp  heat  iu  the  brooder. 
The  book  does  not  say  whether  to  let  the 
chicks  out  of  the  brooder  the  first  day  or 
the  first  week." 

The  most  importaut  point  which  should 
have  been  mentioned  to  us  was  the  kind  of 
incubator  and  brooder.  If  it  is  a  brooder 
(he  ha?  only  two)  that  holds  so  many  as 
were  hatched,  with  no  other  shelter  than 
the  brooder,  we  cannot  give  any  informa- 
tion, as  brooders  should  be  iu  a  warm  room 
where  the  chicks  can  go  in  or  out  at  any 
time. 

About  nine-tenths  of  the  inquiries  are  iu 
regard  to  how  best  to  freeze  the  chicks  ; 
that  is,  how  best  to  ventilate.  In  the 
above  case  the  chicks  died  as  the  heat  was 
reduced,  yet  he  considers  they  were  kept 
loo  warm. 

If  it  is  a  rat-trap  brooder  the  chicks  can- 
not be  raised  at  all.  No  moisture  should 
be  on  glass  in  a  brooder  It  is  not  necessary 
to  keep  air  out — warm  air.  It  is  uot  essen- 
tial for  air  to  be  cold  to  be  pure. 

Keep  the  brooder  from  niuety-tive  to  one 
hundred  degrees.  Keep  the  room  in  which 
the  brooder  is  placed  at  ninety  degrees. 
Treat  the  chicks  just  as  you  would  a  baby 
Do  not  let  a  breath  of  cold  air  blow  on 
them.  If  you  wish  fresh  air  warm  it  first. 
No  chick  will  live  iu  a  temperature  of 
eighty  degrees  any  more  than  will  a  new- 
born baby. 

Every  reader  should  get  the  August, 
1892,  issue,  which  would  be  valuable. 

Whenever  a  brood  of  chicks  have  diarrhoea 
it  is  a  sure  siyn  that  they  have  been  chilled 
and  do  not  get  enough  warmth.  No  kinds 
of  feed  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
luck  of  warmth  always. 


WARTS  OR  SORES  ON  THE  HEADS. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Chamberlain,  Denison,  Texas, 
writes  us  as  follows  in  regard  to  a  trouble 
he  has  been  having  with  his  fowls.  The 
greater  number  of  such  cases  always  come 
from  the  south.   He  say s: 

"  My  chickens  have  been  attacked  with  a 
disease  that  is  new  to  me,  and  thus  far  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  one  who 
knows  what  it  is.  It  starts  with  a  sore 
about  the  head,  and  finally  gets  to  look  like 
a  wart,  and  it  eventually  spreads  all  over 
the  head,  particularly  about  the  eyes, 
comb  and  wattles ;  also  in  the  corner  of'the 
mouth.  I  do  uot  know  whether  this  is  the 
same  disease  or  not,  but  some  of  them  have 
a  cankery  substance  in  the  mouth,  on  the 
roots  of  the  tongue,  and  in  fact  all  over  the 
inside  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  milk-white 
looking  substance  at  first,  and  finally  turns 
to  a  green  looking  color.  I  have  lost  only 
two  so  far.  My  son  claims  to  have  found  a 
white  worm  in  one  of  the  warty-looking 
sores  I  was  at  first  advised  to  use  salt 
fat  meat,  by  rubbing  it  on.  but  I  can  see  no 
good  in  that ;  I  tried  coal-oil  and  believe  it 


is  doing  some  good,as  some  of  the  warts  are 
drying  up  and  coining  off;  but  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  the  canker  in  the 
mouth.  Am  trving  a  weak  solution  of  cop- 
peras water.  Please  give  me  what  informa- 
tion you  can  ou  the  subject. 

The  symptoms  are  somewhat  those  of 
chicken-pox,  but  no  doubt  the  fowls  have 
the  usual  "  sore  head  "  disease  so  peculiar 
to  that  section.  The  best  remedy  we  have 
heard»of  is  equal  parts  sweet  oil,  crude 
petroleum,  cedar  oil  and  spirits  turpentine, 
a  few  drops  well  rubbed  on  the  head,  face, 
comb  and  eyes  once  a  day. 

A  LARGE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr.  G.  A.  McFetridge,  who  was  rocently 
the  manager  of  the  large  duck  farm  at 
Spconk,  N.  Y.,  aud  who  is  author  of  Mc- 
Fottridge's  book  on  ducks,  which  is  sold  by 
us,  sends  us  a  letter  correcting  a  mistake 
in  our  last  issue.  He  is  with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Truslow,  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  He  has  a 
capacity  for  9,000  ducklings  (not  900,  as  we 
stated),  and  gives  an  account  of  his  plant. 
He  says: 

Allow  me  to  ask  one  question.  Did  I 
mark  900 ducklings.?  If  so,  I  missed  put- 
ting, one  cipher,  as  it  should  appear  9,000 
instead  of  900.  We  will  have  one 
of  the  finest  equipped  plants  in  the 
United  States.  We  use  lots  of  green 
bone,  which  costs  us  fifty  cents  per  100 
pounds.  We  cut  it  with  the  Mann  power 
mill  We  have  a  six-horse  power  engine,  and 
an  eight-horse  power  boiler.  Also  a  lour- 
horse  power  boiler  which  we  use  as  a  steam 
generator  for  cooking  roots,  steaming 
clover  hay,  and  heating  water  to  scald 
with.  We  have  numerous  springs  of  ice 
cold  water,  which  is  forced  by  a  ram  to  the 
brooder  house.  The  yards  for  the  breeders 
border  on  a  large  pond.  They  are  divided 
into  four  yards  of  several  acres  each.  Each 
yard  contains  130  ducks,  with  unlimited 
range.  We  feed  our  breeders  twice  per 
day.  The  feed  we  are  feeding  now  consists 
of  two  parts  meal,  one  part  bran,  one  part 
No.  2  llour,  one  part  cracker,  one  part 
green  bone,  and  six  parts  greens.  The 
greens  that  we  are  using  now  are-  rape, 
turnip  tops  and  rye.  We  are  now  starting 
to  build  a  feed  house,  which  will  be  a 
model.  This  will  be  located  near  the  pond. 
There  will  be  a  track  on  trestle  work  to 
run  a  tramway  across  all  of  the  yards  to 
carry  the  feed  for  the  ducks.  Joined  to  the 
feed  house  will  be  the  picking  house.  All 
the  water  used  iu  this  building  will  be 
brought  from  a  spring  about  150  feet  dis- 
tant with  a  head  of  twenty  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  feed  room.  The  flow  of  this 
spring  will  fill  a  two-inch  pipe ;  this  can  be 
run  trough  the  tubs  where  the  ducks  which 
have  been  picked  are  in,  thus  keeping  them 
clean  and  cold  without  any  labor.  Our 
railroad  service  is  the  very  best  The  New 
York,  Susquehanna  aud  Western  railroad 
runs  through  the  place,  with  the  station 
one-third  of  a  mile  away.  The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  is  about  oue  and 
a  half  miles  distant. 

Stroudsburg  has  6,000  inhaoitants, electric 
and  gas  light,  and  also  street  cars.  It  is 
the  county  seat  of  Monroe  county.  When 
we  get  things  in  running  shape  we  want 
you  to  make  us  a  call.  We  have  five  hot 
water  incubators,  and  have  two  Prairie 
States,  aud  have  ordered  twenty  more  of 
the  Prairie  States.  The  Prairie  State 
Company  has  lately  put  on  a  large  force  to 
build  them.  We  are  hatching  chickens 
now,  and  we  will  fill  up  the  brooder  house 
with  them,  which  will  hold  about  6,000. 

Mr.  McFettridge  is  one  af  the  most  ex- 
perienced raisers  of  ducks  in  the  United 
States,  aud  has  met  with  success.  He  is 
accustomed  to  raising  them  by  the  tlioitr 
san  k,  aud  we  predict  that  there  is  going  to 
be  a  "big  thing  in  ducks"  around  Strouds- 
burg as  soon  as  he  gets  his  sleeves  rolled 
up.  a 

CELLAR  FOR  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Where  to  put  the  incubator  is  a  matter 
for  consideration.  Mr.  J.  W.  Isler,  of 
Saulston,  N.  C,  makes  an  inquiry  iu  that 
direction,  as  follows: 

Please  state  whether  ceiling  an  incubator 
room,  which  is  dug  in  the  ground,  will  dry 
the  atmosphere,  or  would  you  prefer  a 
house  for  the  purpose  built  up  on  the 
ground.  I  have  been  running  a  Monarch 
incubator  for  four  years,  and  expect  to  buy 
another  this  fall.  1  find  that  I  have  too 
much  moisture. 

Mr.  Rankin  has  his  incubator  house 
partly  uuder  ground,  and  he  has  excellent 
hatches.  Any  place  will  answer  for  an  in- 
cubator room  that  has  but  few  windows. 
The  moisture  can  be  easily  carried  off  with 
a  top  ventilator.  The  object  should  be  to 
maintain  an  even  temperature  in  the  in- 
cubator house.  In  a  warm  climate  the 
house  is  ijcrhaps  better  if  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

The  American  Stockke*per  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  only  $1.40 — a  weekly 
aud  monthly. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  ? 

The  Southern  Fancier  and  the  Poultry 
Bulletin  are  having  lots  of  fun,  but  they  do 
not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
laughing  when  the  laugh  is  really  against 
them.  Witness  the  following  concert. 
First  is  the  Bulletin ; 

"  Contrary  to  all  claims  oyster  shells  do 
not  provide  lime  for  the  shells.  The  shell 
material  is  derived  from  the  fond,  which 
contains  plenty  of  lime.  Oyster  shells  are 
insoluble.  They  simply  provide  grinding 
material."— Fanciers'  Review. 

The  above  is  as  clear  a  sample  of  bun- 
combe as  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  is 
downright  nonsense,  and  we  are  astonished 
that  Brother  Darrow  should  have  permitted 
it  to  appear  iu  the  Fancier,  which,  as  a 
rule,  is  kept  free  from  out-and-out  mis- 
statements. However,  we  do  not  suppose 
it  has  deceived  any  one  into  discarding 
shells. — Bulletin. 

And  then  comes  the  Fancier,  ready  to 
hurrah,  as  the  following  item  will  show: 

"  Hurrah  for  '  Scissors  '  I  He  gives  a 
vicious  jab  with  his  instrument  into  the 
abdomen  of  Bro.  Darrow  of  the  Fanciers' 
Beview.  But  Bro.  D.  deserved  it.  For  he 
said  that  '  oyster  shells  do  not  provide 
lime  for  the  egg  shell;  that  the  lime  is  de- 
rived from  the  food,'  aud  some  more  such 
rot.  But  old  SrivMjr.s  calls  it  'a  clean 
sample  of  buncombe,  downright  nonsense.' 
Right  you  are  Scissors  and  we're  with 
youl" 

Now,  Editor  Darrow  can  stand  the  above 
very  well,  even  if  it  is  styled  rot.  Oyster 
shells  are  not  at  all  necessary,  and  some 
hens  have  never  yet  seen  such  things.  If 
the  two  jolly  editors  mean  to  infer  that  the 
food  eaten  does  not  coutain  lime  for  the 
shell  then  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis 
folly,"  etc.  Ovster  shells  simply  provide 
grinding  material.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  until  it  is  threadbare.  Even  Mr. 
Wheeler,  who  withheld  all  lime  food  from 
hens,  and  piled  oyster  shells  in  profuse 
plenty  around  them,  was  not  sure  that  the 
shells  were  of  assistance,  but  he  knows, 
and  everybody  knows,  that  a  variety  of 
food  will  contain  all  the  lime  necessary. 
We  have  a  flock  now  laying,  every  shell 
perfect,  but  the  hens  never  saw  such  a 
thing  as  oyster  shells. 


HOMCEPATHIC  REMEDIES. 

For  the  information  of  those  interested 
we  give  below  thehomoepathie  remedies  for 
diseases  of  fowls  which  have  before  ap- 
peared iu  the  Poul«uy  Keeper,  but 
which  are  repeated  by  request.  Give  five 
pellets  at  a  time,  or  dissolve  ten  pellets  iu 
a  gill  of  water,  confine  the  hen,  and  give  no 
other  drink: 

Diarrhoea  is  treated  with  ipecacuanha. 
If  from  faulty  feeding  give  arsenicum. 

Loss  of  appetite,  when  the  hen  is  feeble, 
give  arsenicum,  and  if  no  benefit  results 
give  nux  vomica. 

White  comb,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
formation  of  a  vegetable  parasite,  is  treated 
with  sulphur,  followed  by  slaphisagria. 

Convulsions,  which  usually  occur  with 
over-fed  fowls,  is  treated  with  a  few  doses 
of  bnjonia,  followed  with  a  dose  of  nux 
vomica. 

For  roup,  separate  the  sick  birds  from 
the  others,  feed  on  soft  food  and  give  spon- 
gia.   It  is  said  to  be  excellent. 

Ordinary  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
should  be  treated  with  mercus  vivus.  In 
all  cases  of  fever  give  aconite. 

Dropsical  hens  should  be  destroyed,  but 
the  remedy  used,  if  necessary,  is  Incopodium. 

For  worms  of  all  kinds  sulphur  is  con- 
sidered the  best  remedy. 

When  hens  are  weak  and  debilitated 
from  moulting  give  natrum  muriat. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  hemoepathic  rem- 
edies have  not  beeu  used  more  extensively 
is  because  that  they  must  be  given  fre- 
quently, but  this  difficulty  is  avoided  by 
dissolving  the  pellets  in  drinking  water.  If 
the  heu  is  too  sick  to  drink  or  eat,  the 
water  may  be  poured  down  her  throat  in 
teaspoonful  doses. 

We  desue  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  roup  remedy— spongia— which  has 
been  tried  quite  extensively,  and  found  to 
effect  a  cure  when  all  other  remedies  failed. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  have  readers  give 
it  a  trial  and  report  the  results.  If  it  is  all 
that  it  is  claimed  for  it  the  fowls  will  be 
saved  from  loss  from  the  most  fatal  disease 
to  which  they  are  subject. 

Many  druggists  keep  the  homoepalhic 
medicines,  but  if  uot  easily  procured  from 
druggists  they  can  be  obtained  from  phy- 
sicians of  that  class,  or  from  homoepathic 
pharmacies.  They  are  put  up  iu  small 
vials,  the  price  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vial. 


A  poultry  house  should  not  be  colder 
than  forty  degrees  above  zero.  The  hens  do 
not  desire  the  house  too  warm.  It  is  the 
damulwcather  that  affects  them  the  most. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion lo  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

l'arkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

You  can  got  this  paper  six  months  on 
trial  for  only  twenty-five  cents. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  expects  to  have  a 
poultry  show  January  ISth  to  21st. 

We  would  like  an  article  from  some  kind 
reader  on  cold  storage,  and  how  to  huild  a 
cold  storage  house. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  John  D.  Mercer 
has  returned  to  Los  Augelos,  Cal.,  to  live. 
If  so,  the  breeders  in  that  section  are  for- 
tunate. 

The  Concord  Poultry  Club,  of  Concord, 
Mich.,  will  hold  a  show  December  2Sth  to 
30th.  Mr.  James  A.  Tucker,  Concord,  is 
Secretary. 

We  offer  Kuhn's  "Breeder's  Order  Book" 
and  "  Breeder's  Egg  Record  and  Account 
Book,"  now  published  under  one  cover,  at 
25  cents. 

The  Boyer  Valley  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  show  at  Missouri  Valley, Iowa, 
December  5th  to  7th,  inclusive.  Mr.  C.  C. 
Dorr  is  Secretary. 

For  seventy  cents  you  can  get  the  Fan- 
ciers' Iteview  and  Poultry  Keeper. 
For  one  doljar  we  also  add  Farm  Poultry, 
making  three  poultry  papers. 


If  you  want  a  weekly  poultry  paper, 
and  the  best  of  its  kind,  send  for  a  sample 
copy  of  the  Fanciers'  Journal,  Philadel- 
phia.  We  club  with  it. 

The  catalogue  of  the  American  Black 
Leghorn  Club  is  now  ready.  All  interested 
in  the  breed  should  address  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Geo.  Udall,  Jr.,  Morristowu,  N.  J. 

Send  to  us  and  get  the  Standard,  which 
describes  all  the  breeds,  from  the  beak  to 
the  toes.  Price  §1.00,  or  §1.25  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year. 

Poultry  Topics  has  removed  from 
Decatur,  111.,  to  Warsaw,  Mo.,  its  former 
location.  Mr.  F.  H.  Petts  is  editor,  and 
the  paper  is  working  over  a  good  field. 

The  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  Poultry 
Association  will  hold  its  show  January 
25th  to  27th.  inclusive.  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith  is 
Secretary,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Readers  who  have  written  us,  and 
signed  "Subscriber,"  "Greenhorn,"  etc> 
should  send  their  full  names.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  reply  to  them  by  mail.  We  can- 
not use  letters  with  anonymous  signatures. 

The  Agricultural  and  Poultry  Society 
of  Mifflin  county,  Pa.,  will  hold  a  Fair  and 
show  at  Lewistowu,  Pa.,  in  the  town"  hull, 
December  5tb  to  7th.  Mr.  A.  T.  Hamilton, 
Lewistown,  is  Secretary. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  roup,  given  in  a 
poultry  paper:  "A  teaspoonful  of  glycer- 
ine and  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  to  a  pint 
of  drinking  water  will  generally  cure  a  fowl 
that  shows  symptoms  of  bronchitis  or  rat- 
tles." The  remedy  shows  how  foolishly 
one  may  make  suggestions.  The  compound 
is  the  deadly  nuro-glycerine,  though  it  has 
an  innocent  appearance  ou  paper. 


Notice  our  announcement  of  a  sixteen 
page  weekly  religious  paper  and  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  both  one  year  for  seventy- 
five  cents.  We  can  heartily  recommend 
Sabbath  Beading. 

Already  1,500  birds  are  pledged  for  the 
Northwestern  Poultry  Association  Show, 
which  will  be  held  at  Sioux  City,Iowa,Dec. 
12th  to  15th,  inclusive.  Mr.  W.  S.  Pres- 
ton, Sioux  City,  is  Secretary. 

The  Dog  Fvncier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper,  both  for  sev- 
enty-five cents.  We  thus  supply  you  with 
a  paper  devoted  exclusively  to  dogs  for 
only  twenty-five  cents  extra. 

The  third  annual  Poultry  Show  of  the 
Southwestern  Wisconsiu  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Richland  Center,  Wis., 
Nov.  25-Dee.  1,  1890.  Mr.  E.  A.  Toms,  is 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Riday,  of  Coa'esville, 
Pa.,  proprietor  of  "Gordon's  Poultry 
Food,"  has  passed  away.  Mr.  Riday  had 
hosts  of  friends,  and  he  will  be  missed  from 
the  shows,  as  he  was  always  obliging  and 
kind. 

The  "Great French  Preserving  Process," 
sold  at  the  Chicago  Fair,  is  one  that  has 
been  given  away  by  us,  in  the  sulphur  pro- 
cess, (Sept.  .1SS7.  issue),  and  repeated  by  us, 
yet  they  were  selling  it  right  along  to  all 
who  would  buy. 

The  Seattle  (Wash.)  Poultry  Club  will 
hold  an  exhibition  of  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  from  Decemb  r25th  to3Hh  inclusive. 
Theo.  Hewes,  of  Trenton,  Mo.  will  judge. 
A  graud  exhibition  is  looked  for.  Mr.  E. 
P.  Bowditch,  Seattle,  is  Secretary. 

We  send  illustrated  plans  of  an  incubator 
to  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  stamps 
for  postage  and  stationery,  and  who  will 
also  send  us  the  names  of  any  person  in- 
terested in  poultry.  Address,  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Sbarpe,  of  tbe  firm  of  C.  A. 
Sharpe  &  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  died  Octo. 
ber  22nd.  Mr.  Sharpe  perhaps  did  as  much 
to  improve  the  breeds  of  poultry  as  any 
man  in  this  country,  and  was  a  leading  im- 
porter. His  loss  is  a  severe  one  to  his 
family  and  to  the  poultry  fraternity. 


The  eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Wapsie  Valley  Poultry  Club  will  be  held 
at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  January  9-15,  1894, 
judging  to  bs  done  by  Mr.  I.  K.Felch,  and 
the  decimal  score  card  to  be  used.  For 
further  particulars  address  Mr.  John  M. 
Parker,  Scc'y,  Independence,  Iowa. 

The  Warren  County  (Ky)  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Club  will  hold  its  first  exhibition  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  November  27th  and 
28th.  The  officers  are  R.  F.  Dulany,  Pres; 
G.  E.  Townsend,  Vice  Pres.,  G.  S.  Hollings- 
worth,  Sec'y  and  Treas.,  W.  T.  Sears,  Show 
Supt, 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Poultry  anu  Pigeon 
Association  will  be  held  in  Excelsior  Hall, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  lGth  to  23d.  Com- 
parison system  will  be  used.  Premium 
list  now  ready.  Mr.  G.  M.  Woods  is 
Secretary,  Leaman  Place,  Pa. 

The  First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Howard  County  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association  will  be  held  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
January  9th  to  13th,  1894.  One  of  the 
World's  Fair  Judges,  Mr.  F.  J.  Marshall, 
Middletown,  O.,  has  been  secured  as  judge. 
Send  for  premium  list.  Mr.  L.  C.  Hoss. 
Kokoma,  Indiana,  is  Secretary. 

The  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  an  exhibition  of  poultry  and 
dogs  at  Hie  Music  Hall,  Providence,  R.  I., 
December  12th  to  15th.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  premiums,  a  §25.t0^first  and  a  $10.00 
second  premium  is  offered  for  the  best  dis- 
play of  incubators  and  brooders  hatching 
and  brooding  chickens  during  the  show. 
Also,  premiums  for  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese,  both  alive  and  dressed,  and  for 
dressed  broilers,  roasters,  and  fowls.  Mr. 
Samuel  Cushman,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  is  secre- 
tary, pro.  tern.  Premium  lists  can  be  had 
by  addressing  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock,  Butler 
Exchange,  rrovuleuce,  R.  1. 


The  New  Mexico  Poultry  Association 
has  fixed  upon  January  23d  to  26th,  in- 
clusive, as  the  time  for  its  show.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Lowe,  Alberquerque,  is  Secretary.  The 
show  is  being  arranged  by  some  of  the  most 
energetic  poultrymen  in  that  section,  and 
it  is  intended  to  make  it  a  success. 

The  decimal  score  card  system  will  be 
introduced  for  the  first  time  this  season  in 
the  West  at  the  Maryville,  Mo.,  poultry 
show,  to  be  held  January  3-5, 1894.  Mr.  I. 
K.Felch  will  act  as  judge.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  Western 
shows.  For  catalogues,  entry  blanks,  etc., 
address  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  Farcher, 
Maryville,  Mo. 

It  is  intimated  that  editor  Hamilton  is 
going  into  the  boarding  house  business,  at 
Danielsonville,  according  to  the  following 
from  his  pen :  "  Roosters  that  are  a  year 
or  eighteen  month  old  are  as  good  as  hens 
for  the  table.  If,  when  they  are  no  longer 
wanted,they  are  shut  up  alone  and  fed  well, 
for  about  two  weeks,  they  will  be  fat  and 
tender." 

The  Hendricks  County  (Indiana.)  Poul- 
try Association  will  hold  a  rousing  show 
at  Danville  December  12th  to  16th.  Get 
yourselves  and  birds  ready  to  attend  it. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Sewell  will  score  the  birds. 
Entry  fees  are  low.  The  list  of  specials  is 
long.  For  further  information  and  pre- 
mium lists  address  the  Sec'y,  Mr.  O.  P. 
Phillips,  Amo,  Ind. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Company,  organized  1891,  and  incor- 
porated May,  1893,  will  hold  their  Third 
Annual  Exhibition  in  Tiffin,  Ohio,  January 
10th  to  13fch,  1894.  Mr.  Sharpe  Butterfield, 
of  Windsor,  Canada,  will  judge  the  show. 
The  company  offers  liberal,  regular,  and 
special  cash  premiums,  sparing  neither 
effort  nor  money  to  make  this  show  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Send 
for  premium  list  to  Mr.  D.  S.  BDler,  Sec'y., 
49  Main  St.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

The  Cleveland  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Show  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
December  14th  to  20th,  1893.  Mr.  A. 
Stevens,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  will  judge 
the  show  except  the  Game  varieties,  which 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  of 
Buffalo,  New  York.  The  Game  fanciers 
expect  the  largest  display  ever  exhibited  in 
Cleveland.  The  premium  list  is  now  out. 
Send  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Schaaf, 
Brooklyn,  Ohio,  for  a  copy. 

The  Practical  Poullryrnan  got  ahead  of 
the  weeklies  in  its  report  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting,  and  Editor  Branday  gave  a  full 
detailed  report,  showing  that  he  is  full  of 
enterprise.  Our  congratulations  to  him. 
The  paper  is  published  at  Whitney's  Point, 
N.  Y.,  and  it  and  the  Poultsy  Keeper 
club  together  at  eighty  cents. 

One  of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  age  is 
a  new  system  for  playing  the  banjo  or 
guitar.  It  is  a  complete  diagram  method 
by  which  any  one  can  play  at  sight  all  the 
major  and  minor  chords.  Also,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  finger  boards  without  the 
aid  of  notes  or  teacher.  Price  fifty  cents, 
or  eighty  cents  with  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
When  ordering  the  one  you  wish — say  banjo 
or  guitar. 

CLUBS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  Poultry  Club  if  it 
does  not  club.  With  all  the  advantages 
claimed  by  them  we  doubt  if  more  than 
one  or  two  were  represented  at  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting  to  attend  to  their  Standards. 
They  meet  and  issue  circulars,  appoint 
committees  to  get  up  Standards,  and  then 
fail  to  be  "  on  deck  "  when  the  time  comes 
for  action.  Where  were  the  Clubs  at  Chi- 
cago. 

JUDGES  BY  "sRADE. 

There  may  be  some  editors  who  write 
much  yet  have  but  a  few  fowls.  We  may 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge,  yet  we  leave  had 
nearly  every  breed  in  the  Standard,  and 
made  poultry  pay,  only  we  now  make  the 
paper  pay  better.  But  there  are  only  a 
few  of  the  so-called  judges  that  own  a  single 
bird  and  they  will  judge  anything,  even  an 
ostrich  or  a  band  wagon.  They  are  not 
independent,  and  are  compelled  to  "  look 
out  for  the  future  Jobs.  "  Some  of  them 
need  instruction  also. 


VINDICATED. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  been  vindi- 
cated, and  his  past  endeavors  have  been  en- 
dorsed. Keeping  aloof  from  the  cliques  at 
Chicago  he  saw  the  A.  P.  A.  delivered  over 
to  men  who  cared  only  for  self,  and  whose 
methods  would  have  disgraced  the  closing 
days  of  a  partisan  legislature.  If  the  mem- 
bers can  stand  the  strain  we  can.  It 
proves  all  that  we  have  claimed. 

MCFETF.iDGE'S  BOOK  ON  POULTRY. 

This  book,  written  by  G.  A.  McFetridge, 
gives  full  information  about  tbe  tempera- 
ture for  hatching;  moisture;  ventilation; 
how  to  trim  the  lamp ;  time  card  for  incu- 
bators ;  brooding  small  chicks ;  food  and 
care  of  ducks  for  breeders;  feeding  hens 
for  hatching  eggs  ;  eggs  for  hatching;  how 
to  feed  little  chicks ;  how  to  feed  young 
ducks;  how  to  dress  ducks  for  market; 
how  to  dre?3  young  chickens;  the  iucuba- 
tor  house;  brooder  house;  celery  for  feed- 
ing ducks  ;  short  notes  ;  economy;  sanitary 
conditions  and  medicines.  Price  fifty  cents 
per  copy.  For  sale  by  us. 


MR.  FELCH  AND  THE   DECIMAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Now  that  the  A.  P.  A.  has  a  millstone 
hung  on  its  neck  the  decimal  score  card 
association  will  have  plain  sailing.  Start- 
ing with  a  chapter  in  Manitoba  of  fifty-six 
members,  one  in  California  of  fifty-two 
members,  and  the  East  meeting  them  half 
way,the  association  has  made  more  progress 
in  one  year  than  the  A.  P.  A.  has  in  twenty. 
What  is  more,  the  treatment  accorded  Mr 
Felch  at  Chicago  means  that  the  new  Asso- 
ciation will  not  go  outside  of  itself  for  a 
Standard,  but  will  make  one  of  its  own.  If 
it  cannot  get  rid  of  politicians  in  any  other 
way  it  will  draw  out  and  leave  them  alone, 
in  their  glory. 

MR.  BOYER  AND  CROSS-BRED  FOWLS 

Mr.  Boyer,  editor  of  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Fanciers'  Journal,  takes  the 
editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  to  account 
for  inconsistency  in  advising  crosses  at  one 
time  and  condemning  them  at  another. 
Apparently  there  may  be  grounds  for  his 
criticism,  but  we  have  advocated  crosses 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  cross, 
suggesting  pure-bred  males,  however. 
Really,  we  see  no  advantage  in  crossing, 
though  crosses  will  be  made,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  suggest  the  best  methods  of 
so  doing.  There  are  readers  of  all  classes  to 
please,  and  it  takes  time  to  get  the  inex' 
perienced  to  fully  understand  all  that 
should  be. 

ALL  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

This  is  a  book  [for  both  the  amateur  and 
professional,  and  is  by  M.  K.  Boyer.  It 
was  written  mainly  to  instruct  the  novice. 
Read  the  contents :  Is  Broiler  Raising  & 
Failure?  How  Much  Capital  is  Required? 
How  Much  Land  and  How  Much  Time  is 
Necessary?  What  are  the  Profits  ?  Incu- 
bators, and  How  to  Run  Them.  Brooders, 
and  How  to  Manage  Them.  Feed,  and 
How  to  Give  It.  Mistakes  in  Broiler  Rais- 
ing. Pure-breds  for  Broilers.  Good  Crosses 
for  Broilers.  How  Broilers  are  Prepared 
for  Market.  An  Egg  Farm.  How  to  Build 
Houses.  How  to  Feed  Laying  Hens.  How 
to  get  Fertile  Eggs.  How  to  Market.  How 
to  Fatten.  Caponizing.  Pure-breds  the 
Best.  Money  in  Ducks.  How  Large  a 
Farm?  Diseases  and  Remedies.  Size  of 
Breeding  Pen.  A  Virginian's  Egg  Secret. 
French  Lice  Remedy.  "  Sauer  Kraut  "  for 
Fowls.  E.  C.  Howe's  Broiler  Food.  Peter- 
sou's  Feed  for  Laying  Hens.  Peterson's 
Feed  for  Young  Chicks.  Poultry  at  the 
Experiment  Stations.  Price  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy.    For  sale  by  us. 

A  PHYSICIAN  "ON  FRESH  AIR.  " 

Our  views  on  fresh  air  in  the  shape  of 
ventilator  draughts  have  attracted  at- 
tention from  a  source  somewhat  unex- 
pected. Dr.  Howard  M.  Paine,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  iu  a  letter  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Mann  (and 
not  intended  for  us),  says: 

I  notice  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  an  interesting  account 
of  your  own  history,  but  an  article  on 
ventilation,  in  which  admitting  cold  air 
from  above  is  held  to  be  harmful,  is  a  point 
quite  as  applicable  to  persons  as  to  fowls. 
I  will  be  glad  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  paper 
in  order  that  I  mav  cut  out  the  article,  bo 
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is  to  be  able  to  read  it  occasionally  to 
patients.    Can  you  send  me  one  ?  " 

"We  wish  it  understood  that  the  stand 
taken  by  us  is  th">  result  of  experience,  and 
we  are  pleased  to  be  endorsed  by  such  high 
ind  disinterested  authority.  One  of  the 
itrongest  proofs  of  the  injury  to  poultry 
by  draught  is  the  slaughter  of  the  fowls  at 
Chicago.  If  fresh  air  is  an  advantage  they 
had  it  ic  abundance,  but  it  was  a  terrible 
Infliction. 

MISSOURI  STATE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Missouri  State  Poultry  Show  will  be 
□eld  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  December  121  h 
to  15th,  inclusive.  They  now  have  stock 
promised  by  members  of  the  association 
that  will  fill  an  entry  of  over  2,000  birds. 
The  oilicers  areas  follows:  G.  W.  Fry. 
Dunlap,  Mo,  President;  Sec,  M.  L. 
Andrews,  Scdalia,  Mo. ;  Assit  Secy.,  Rolla 
G.  Carroll.,  \\rarr  jus  burg,  Mo.;  Treas., 
C.  B.  Littletield,  Knob  Nastis,  Mo.;  Exeo- 
tive  Committee:  Jno.  E.  Rundell,  Lamar, 
Mo.,  Chairman;  F.M.  Durand,  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  J.  A.  Ayers,  Laplata,  Mo.  The 
officers  have  everything  in  tine  shape  and 
will  have  the  best  show  ever  held  in  the 
West. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING. 

This  is  a  new  bock,  just  out,  by  M  K. 
Boyer,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  in- 
terested iu  making  poultry  pay.  it  treats 
of  the  growth  of  practical  poultry  farming; 
the  requirements ;  the  best  way  to  begin  ; 
the  value  of  crosses ;  the  use  of  the  tlior" 
oughbred;  how  to  have  hardy  and  prosper- 
ous stock;  the  success  of  artificial  incuba- 
tion; running  an  incubator  and  brooder  on 
the  farm;  building  an  incubator  cellar; 
colonizing  the  chicks  ;  R.  G.  White's  meth- 
ods of  feeding  chicks ;  poultry  as  au  ad. 
June' ;  abutter  and  egg  farm;  size  of  hen 
yards  for  success ;  building  henhouses  for 
comfort  as  well  as  profit ;  feeding  for  eggs  ; 
Mr.  Hunter's  methods  of  egg  farming;  how 
to  test  eggs ;  poultry  and  fruit ;  broilers 
and  berries ;  how  the  scheme  works  in 
Hatnmouton ;  specialties  in  vegetables ;  a 
general  poultry  farm;  the  Atlantic  Duck 
Farm ;  duck  culture  for  profit ;  size  of 
houses;  how  the  breeding  ducks  are  fed; 
how  the  ducklings  are  fed;  how  to  dress 
ducklings  for  market;  aud  other  useful 
points.  Price  twenty-live  cents  per  copy. 
For  sale  by  us. 

BROKEN  FLINT  AND  LIME. 

Broken  Hint  is  prepared  because  it  is 
sharp,  as  well  as  hard.  It  is  superior  to 
oyster  shells  because  it  has  greater  cutting 
power,  and  serves  the  purpo.se  of  grit  more 
perfectly.  In  this  connection  we  are  re- 
minded that  even  broken  Hint  may  be  com- 
posed of  lime,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  D.  Lincoln  Orr,  of  Orr's 
Mills,  N.  Y. 

"In  your  November  Poultry  Keeper, 
on  page  123,  you  have  an  article  entitled, 
•'Broken  Flint  as  Grit,"  as  follows  iu  part. 
"Hard  flint,  crushed  or  ground,  will  some 
day  be  placed  on  the  market,"  etc.  I  would 
wish  to  state  that  on  page  120,  November 
Poultry  Keeper,  I  have  an  advertise- 
ment for  just  this  very  article  except  that, 
in  place  of  Hint,  I  have  a  lime  stone,  fifty 
per  cent.  lime.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  leading 
press  and  poultry  men  generally." 

Of  course  limestone  is  preferred  to  all 
other  substance*.  Limestone,  marble 
(which  is  really  limestone),  oyster  shells, 
clam  shells,  sea  shells,  and  chalk  are  almost 
identical  in  composition,  all  containing 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  if  oyster  shells  sup- 
ply lime  so  will  limestone,  Now  chalk  is 
also  carbonate  of  lime,  but  it  is  too  soft  to 
serve  as  grit,  hence,  in  order  to  secure 
sharp  and  hard  grit  from  a  substance  that 
contains  a  form  of  lime,  the  limestone 
should  be  preferred.  As  Mr.  Orr  is  an  ad- 
vertiser we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  the 
above,  but  our  real  object  is  to  state  the 
facts. 


KEEP  THE  FLOOR  COVERED. 

One  who  has  not  used  leaves  or  dry  dirt 
on  the  poultry  house  floors  will  know  noth- 
ing of  the  enjoyment  of  the  hens  from  the 
use  of  litter  until  he  tries  it.  When  the 
floor  is  well  covered  the  house  will  be 
warmer  than  when  the  floors  are  bare,  the 
dampness  will  be  lessened  aud  the  liens  will 
keep  at  work.  More  cold  winds  come  aloug 
the  floor  than  from  the  walls,  and  this  is 
avoided  when  the  floor  is  well  supplied  with 
leaves  or  litter. 


JVEHSTTIOjnjtfGS. 


Editor  Davis  says  that  one  of  the  most 
volumious  writers  in  the  land  is  "Ex." 
We  see  his  name  credited  to  articles  in 
many  of  the  journals.  Will  some  one  send 
us  his  address  ? 

Kansas  hens  are  said  to  beat  all  others  in 
laying  eggs.  # 

A  North  Carolina  turkey-gobbler  recently 
scratched  up  eight  potatoes  in  a  garden  and 
has  becu  sitting  on  them  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips,  Arno,  Indiana,  says 
that  the  Hendricks  county  show,  this  year, 
will  be  a  rouser. 

"Corn  in  the  South"is  the  theme  of  Editor 
Davis,  but  he  does  not  say  anything  of 
"corn  in  the  ear,"  but  admits  that  they  use 
it  in  both  the  solid  and  liquid  form. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Williams,  Princes  Bay,  N.  Y., 
believes  that  boys  should  be  apprenticed 
for  awhile  to  learn  the  poultry  business, 
and  makes  his  assertion  strong  by  offering 
to  take  a  boy  for  that  purpose.  Now,  boys, 
here  is  a  chance. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
sent  us  samples  of  ground  bone  that  bad 
been  cut  and  preserved  a  year.  Not  the 
slightest  odor  was  perceptible,  and  the 
fowls  ate  it  readily. 

The  $5  hand  mills  of  Wilson  Bros., 
Easton,  Pa.,  are  for  grinding  dry  bone, 
shells,  glass,  charcoal,  etc.  For  cutting 
gTeen  bone  they  offer  the  Daisy  bone  cutter. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Van  Daren,  Buckingham, 
111.,  has  been  very  successful  this  season  in 
raising  some  choice  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Light  Brahmas.  He 
has  been  a  breeder  for  many  years. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bayard,  Walnut  Hills,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  offers  his  grand  strain  low 
for  buyers  I  his  month.  Do  not  delay,  but 
send  at  once  and  get  prices  and  description. 
They  are  Buff  Cochins,  Light  Brahmas,  aud 
Black  Langshaus. 

Mr.  James  D.  Fitch,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  ha3 
had  all  of  bis  plans  ruined,  fire  having  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  his  stock  except  a  few 
lloudans  and  Bantams. 

The  Island  Poultry  Co.,  at  Island  P,  O, 
Va.,  is  one  of  the  leading  establishments  in 
that  State.  There  is  a  wide  field  in  Vir- 
ginia for  pure-bred  fowls. 

Game  Fowls  excel  all  others  for  the 
table,  says  Mr.  Ide  Rossiter,  Girard,  Pa. 

Who  wishes  to  sell  eggs?  Mr.  C.  O. 
Dingman,  18  Gansevocrt  street,  New  York 
city,  offers  to  receive  them,  all  the  year 
round,  at  23  cents  per  dozen. 

The  Bramhall,Deane  &  Co's.  stoves  adver- 
tised in  this  paper,  is  the  one  mostly  used 
in  brooder  houses. 

Mr.  Geo.  H  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  has 
adopted  the  Page  Safety  Lamp  for  his  in- 
cubators. 

Galvanized  wire  netting  is  the  specialty 
of  Peter  Duryea  &  Co.,  215  Greenwich  St., 
New  York  city. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  seedsmen,  at  Phila- 
delphia, supply  everything  needed  for 
poultry. 

Read  that  sheep  advertisement  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

M.  F.  leek,  331  Washington  street,  New 

York  City,  makes  broilers  his  specialty. 

He  is  a  leading  commission  merchant. 

 .  • 

Out  in  California  the  Santa  Ana  Incu- 
bator Co.,  Santa  Arra,  Calf.,  is  having  great 
success  with  their  incubator. 

Cut  clover,  all  ready,  is  sold  by  the 
Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Incubator  eggs  aie  sold  by  J.  P.  Hcilings, 
at  Dover,  Del  ,  aud  he  ships  them  to  any 
distance. 

Chicago  breeders  took  no  interest,  com- 
paratively, in  the  World's  Fair  Poultry 
Show. 

C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ships 
his  O.  K.  poultry  food  to  all  sections.  He 
has  a  large  establishment. 


"Doc"  Johnson,  in  the  Southern  Fancier, 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  bit  frightened  of  the 
"LL.  D.  Ph.  D.,  Q  Q.  Q."  title  of  Edward 
Atkinson.  "Doc."  says  that  facts  over- 
come high-sounding  titles  every  time. 

Judging  at  Chicago  was  like  kissing.  It 
went  by  favors.  And  it  was  actually  ap- 
palling to  notice  the  boldness  and  dishonor 
exhibited  in  giving  some  of  the  prizes.  One 
or  two  judges  seemed  determined  that  one 
party  should  get  the  prizes  at  all  hazards. 

Quite  a  number  are  anxiously  waiting  to 
read  the  frontispiece  description  in  Editor 
Hamilton's  next  issue.  It  is  expected  that 
he  will  dam  Niagara. 

One  redeeming  trait  in  the  A.  P.  A.  was 
that  it  protected  women.  The  att«.i  pt  to 
injure  one  was  met  by  a  severe  punishment 
of  the  offender.  The  poultry  business  can 
be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency. 

The  twenty-five  men  who  got  into  the 
A.  P.  A.,  without  paying  anything,  so  as 
to  vote,  are  life  members.  They  simply 
deprived  Mr.  Forsyth  of  the  honor  which 
would  have  been  tendered  him.  At  first  it 
was  reported  that  the  number  was  thirteen, 
but  out  of  the  twenty-seven  who  joined 
only  two  of  them  paid  anything. 


POULTRY  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Th  American  Poultry  Association— Some 
Awful  Judging— Politicians   Rule  the 
Roost  -A   Sheep  Man    Runs  the 
Machine  -  Votes  that  were 
Bogus. 

What  was  expected  to  be  a  meeting  of 
poultrymen  from  all  sections,  with  machine 
methods  left  out,  did  not  occur. 

Cattle  sheds,  dark  and  cheerless,  with 
"fresh  air "  in  abundance,  provided  the 
fowls  with  shelter.  For  a  Wor  d's  Fair 
exhibit  it  was  a  disgrace.  Everything 
grown  or  produced  iu  this  country,  or  in 
any  other  country,  received  more  considera- 
tion at  the  World's  Fail  than  poultry. 

The  main  guide  to  find  the  shed  in  which 
the  assistant  superintendent  was  placed, 
an  dwho  had  the  books  of  reference,  was  a 
large  sign  of  "  Oxforddown  sheep,"  and  no 
stranger  not  knowing  the  circumstances 
would  suppose  anything  but  skcep  were  in 
the  sheds,  while  "  sheep  dips  "  were  placed 
in  the  incubator  building. 

The  sheep  man,  however,  knew  bis  busi- 
ness-he kept  the  sign  up  to  the  last. 

The  number  of  specimens  in  various 
classes  was:  American,  403;  Mediterra- 
nean, 302;  Asiatic,  314;  Game,  17;J ;  Ham- 
burgs,  167  ;  Polish,  100 ;  Game  Bantams,  100 ; 
French,  42;  English,  37;  Miscellaneous,  12; 
Bantams  other  than  Game,  104;  Turkeys, 
S5;  Gee.^e,  30;  Ducks,  40  pairs ;  Guineas,  6; 
Pea  Fowls,  5 ;  Pheasants,  10 ;  Pigeons,  500. 

Mr.  Seeger, the  Superiutendeut,  acquitted 
himself  with  honor,  and  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  accommodations.  He  was  ten- 
dered a  substantial  reminder  of  the  oc- 
casion by  the  exhibitors,  and  if  any  person 
had  any  objections  to  his  appointment  they 
were  soon  dispelled,  as  he  was  not  only 
cour:eous  and  gentlemanly,  but  endeavored 
to  do  his  duty  impartially  and  with  credit. 

Mr.  Richard  Twells  acted  as  Assistant 
Superintendent,  and  was  too  modest  to 
even  allow  anyone  to  thank  him.  Rumor 
has  it,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  Mr. 
Twells  was  the  "  powerbehiiid  the  throne." 
That  is,  he  was  the  one  who  had  the  influ- 
ence with  the  Fair  directors,  but  he  kept  a 
close  mouth  and  stuck  to  his  work. 

"  Spatt's  Patent,"  New  York  City,  sup- 
plied the  coops  aud  made  the  arrangements. 
Mr.  T.  Farrar  Rackham  was  the  manager 
of  the  Spratt's  Patent  exhibits,  which  con- 
sisted of  everything  required  for  poultry, 
and  he  personally  attended  to  arranging 
the  coops. 

Some  of  the  judges  seemed  in  fear  of  the 
"boss,"  for  they  whispered  their  objections 
and  bated  their  breath.  If  men  who  have 
self-respect  are  compelled  to  act  as  servile 
creatures,  not  daring  even  to  look  to  the 
right  or  the  left  for  fear  that  they  may  not 
get  a  future  job,  then  they  would  do  well 
to  try  something  else  than  judging  rather 
than  to  sacrifice  their  manhood. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  that  right  near  the 
door  was  a  Plymouth  Rock  cock,  with  the 
first  prize  ribbon  on  his  cage,  said  to  have 
been  Judged  by  B.  N.  Pierce,  who^c  comb 


was  almost  shapeless,  and  whose  tail  feath- 
ers wei  3  clipped.  So  glaring  was  this  that 
it  was  plainly  noticeable,  and,  when  the  at- 
tention of  breeders  and  judges  was  called 
to  it,  the  answer  would  be,  "Got  nothing 
to  say."    They  would  then  hurry  away. 

The  first  prize  Plymouth  Rock  hen  was  a 
pullet.  Such  was  the  verdict  of  nearly  all 
who  saw  her.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake. 
The  judge  was  said  to  be  J.  Y.  Bicknell. 

A  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  that  won  had 
white  on  shank,  and  the  cockerel  in  the 
second  prize  breeding  pen  had  white  in 
wing.  A  Black  Langshan  pullet  that  won 
had  the  outside  toe  only  partly  feathered, 
and  not  to  the  joint. 

Several  judges  were  discharged  for  in- 
ability to  do  the  work.  One  man  scored 
six  Brown  Leghorns  in  one  day,  the  lowest 
score  being  ninety-five  and  the  highest 
ninety-seven  and  one-half.  He  put  in  a  bill 
for  $87. 

One  exhibitor  had  entries  in  the  name  of 
his  two  sons,  thus  giving  him  three  chances 
to  any  other  exhibitor's  one.  Or,  rather,  he 
exhibited  and  his  sons  exhibited,  which 
they  had  a  right  to  do,  from  one  stand- 
point, but  no  other  exhibitor  resorted  to 
such  a  method,  as  the  sons  were  in  the 
family  aud  young. 

It  took  twenty-one  judges  a  whole  week 
to  judge  the  birds,  but  the  place  was  unfit 
and  they  had  to  perform  much  extra  labor. 

The  number  of  dead  birds  daily  was  re- 
markable. "Fresh  air"  did  it.  It  came 
through  the  barns  iu  currents. 

THE  a.  p.  a.  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  was  held,  and  but  five 
persons  from  Chicago  and  vicinity  were 
present.  There  was  no  interest  taken  in 
the  election  of  officers,  Mr.  James  Forsyth 
being  named  for  President  aud  Mr.  Geo.  O. 
Brown  for  Secretary. 

The  parties  who  managed  the  canva-.-'  for 
Mr.  Forsyth  must  have  been  over  confident, 
as  they  did  not  know  of  any  opposition, 
and  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Indian- 
apolis trickery  was  to  be  repeated.  Quietly 
an  opponent,  who  is  known  as  a  politician, 
had  worked  over  the  ground,  even  inform- 
ing parties  that  Mr.  Forsyth  was  going  to 
vote  for  him.  When  the  A.  P.  A.  met  Mr. 
Forsyth  had  a  clear  majority,  but  there 
were  twenty-seven  parties  in  who  did  not 
pay  a  cent  for  the  privilege  of  membership, 
with  the  exception  of  two. 

Objection  was  made  to  these  twenty-five 
votes  before  the  election,  but  not  by 
motion.  The  temporary  chairman,  Mr. 
Bridge,  stated  that  precedent  admitted  of 
their  voting.  His  decision  was  incorrect. 
Such  a  thing  never  before  happened.  The 
parties  who  managed  Mr.  Forsyth's  candi- 
dacy had  only  to  object,  or  appeal  from  any 
decision  of  the  chair,  but  they  made  no 
effort  to  prevent  these  illegal  votes,  and 
Mr.  Forsyth  was  beaten  by  four  votes.  He 
did  not  ask  any  one  to  vote  for  him,  and 
could  easily  have  been  elected  if  experi- 
enced men  had  managed  his  canvass.  He 
is  a  good  man,  highly  respected,  and  it  was 
a  pity  that  he  was  permitted  to  be  sacrificed 
so  easily  aud  without  a  murmur. 

Those  twenty-five  votes  had  no  more 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  meeting  than  the 
public.  Mr.  Forsyth  could,  with  equal 
propriety,  have  gone  outside  and  brought 
in  twenty-five  laborers,  or  men  from  the 
Columbian  guard,  whose  votes  would  have 
been  of  the  same  value. 

Mr.  George  O.  Brown,  of  Baltimore,  was 
elected  Secretary.     He  had  no  opposition. 

The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
though  preferring  the  election  of  Mr. 
Forsyth  ,  took  no  part  in  the  canvass.  In 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  Mr.  Forsyth's 
friends  solicited  votes.  The  desire  seemed 
to  be  to  avoid  the  "scramble for  positions," 
and  to  set  an  example  for  the  future,  but 
the  Indianapolis  methods  were  repeated. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  election  was  legal,  and 
if  there  was  any  higher  authority  probably 
it  would  be  so  declared. 

The  result  was  a  great  victory  for  those 
who  were  opposed  to  machine  methods,  as 
the  judging  of  some  of  the  judges,  the 
"working"  of  the  bogus  votes,  the  intima- 
tion to  some  of  the  judges  that  they 
were  under  "obligations,"  the  "rough 
shod"  methods  and  the  outrageous  awardi 
by  favorite  judges  are  proofs  of  all  that 
has  been  said  of  Indianapolis,  and  simply 
(Continued  on  Paae  141.) 
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WIND-BREAK  FENCES. 

The  two  designs  of  fences  in  this  issue 
are  intended  to  serve  as  combinations. 
First  is  the  open  wire  fence,  through  which 
the  wind  sweeps.  This  is  made  by  nailing 
the  wire  to  a  ton  and  bottom  strip,  or  nar- 
row board.  To  the  right,  at  A,  is  a  roll  of 
(hick  muslin,  which  may  be  fastened  along 
the  fence,  to  serve  as  a  wind-break.  It 
may  be  removed  in  summer  and  stored 
•away,  and  should  last  two  seasons.  Second, 
.as  a  protection  against  hens  that  fly  over 
the  fence,  a  strand  of  wire  is  fastened  from 
.post  to  post,  at  any  distance  above  the 
fence  that  may  be  preferred. 

The  second  fence  has  boards  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  boards  being  at  least  two  feat 
high,  to  which  the  wire  is  fastened.  The 
numerous  strands  of  wire,  over  the  woven 
wire,  running  from  post  to  post,  are  in- 
tended to  show  that  two  or  more  wires 
may  be  used,  and  that,  with  high  posts,  a 
few  strands  of  wire  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  woven  wire,  while  the  cost  of 
vthe  fence  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


BROILERS  IN  A  ROOM. 

1-n  an  experiment  made  by  us  in  the 
hatching  of  chicks  with  incubators  and 
caring  for  them  with  brooders,  the  work 
was  done  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  a  large  factory  building, 
which  was,  however,  well  lighted,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  entered  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  day.  When  the  incubators  were 
started  the  intention  was  to  take  the  chicks 
to  a  place  in  the  country,  but  a  sudden, 
heavy  snowstorm  prevented,  and  when  the 
chicks  were  out  it  was  too  great  a  risk  to 
expose  them.  They  numbered  about  1,000 
and,  of  course,  some  place  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  that,  too,  without  de- 
lay. Kesource  was  had  to  putting  a  large 
stove  in  the  room,  the  room  being  about 
20x24  feet,  with  boxes  for  the  chicks  at 
night,  the  boxes  being  simply  soap  boxes, 
w.ith  the  ends  taken  off,  so  as  to  allow  the 
chicks  to  enter  at  either  end.  On  the  floor 
of  the  boxes  finely  cut  straw  was  placed, 
and  a  piece  of  doubled  muslin,  wadded 
with  cotton  was  suspended  from  the  top 
of  the  box,  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
floor  of  the  box,  so  as  to  just  touch  the 
backs  of  t-he  chicks. 

A  constant  hot  fire  was  kept  up  day  and 
night,  and  a  boy  was  engaged  to  stay  in  the 
room  at  night  to  look  after  the  chicks,  the 
room  being  kept  not  lower  than  ninety,  nor 
more  than  100  degrees,  all  the  time.  The 
floor  of  the  room  was  kept  covered  with 
plenty  of  wheat  chaff,  and  cleaned  daily. 
The  chicks  were  fed  every  four  hours,  and 
millet  seed,  screenings  and  wheat  scattered 
over  the  floor  for  them  to  scratch  for.  The 
windows  were  never  opened  except  for  a 
few  minutes  just  after  the  chicks  were  snug 
in  their  boxes  at  night.  Never  did  any  lot 
of  chicks  grow  faster,  or  thrive  better  than 
they.  They  remained  in  the  room  until 
they  were  ten  weeks  old,  and  they  were 
then  marketed,  clearing  forty-three  cents 
each,  over  all  expenses,  and  only  six  per 
cent,  died,  or  less  than  one  in  sixteen. 

"We  are  satisfied  that  a  room  that  is  lathed 
and  plastered,  well  lighted  and  kept  at  a 
regular  temperature,  will  answer  better 
than  a  regular  brooder  house,  and  chicks 
can  be  raised  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city  as 
well  as  in  the  couutry.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess, however,  is  that  someone  was  present 
to  see  that  the  room  was  warm,  and  the 
chicks  always  snug  and  comfortable,  both 
day  and  night,  but  it  paid  to  have  two  per- 
sons attend  to  them.  It  is  the  careful 
supervision,  the  constant  watching  of  the 
broods,  that  give  success.  The  work  and 
good  judgment  are  the  main  factors  in  the 
management. 


W-BREEDING  OF  TURKEYS. 

It  is  somewhat  rare  for  a  farmer  to  send 
away  off  for  a  a  gobbler.  He  does  not  iu- 
breed,  for  he  secures  his  males  from  some 
point  a  mile  or  two  away,  and  from  a 
healthy  flock.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
turkeys  hi  a  community,  more  than  any 
other  class  of  fowls,  are  more  nearly  re- 
lated than  any  other,  and  it  is  a  wise  farmer 
who  procures  a  gobbler  that  has  not  been 
bred  in  the  same  strains  as  his  hens.  The 
effects  of  the  in-breeding  of  turkeys  is  more 
plainly  shown  in  the  lack  of  vigor  on  the 
part  of  the  young  than  most  farmers  arc 
willing  to  admit.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
this  is  to  send  off  to  a  distant  point  for  a 
male,  and  if  you  do  not  object  to  crossing 
breeds,  get  a  gobbler  of  a  different  breed 
(especially  the  color  differs)  from  your 
Uens,  and  the  results  will  be  beneficial. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  LINSEED  MEAL. 

Linseed  meal  will  vary  in  composition, 
and  by  lea  ing  off  the  fractions  it  may  be 
said  to  ci  ain  about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
protein, eleven  per  cent,  of  fat,  six  per  cent, 
of  ash,  and  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  starchy 
substance.  The  ash  includes  the  mineral 
matter,  such  as  lime,  soda,  etc.,  and  the 
protein  contains  the  elements  for  supply- 
the  albumen  of  the  eggs.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  should  rank  high  as  a  special  food 
for  poultry,  and  such  is  really  the  case,  but 
it  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of  fat 
and  starch  also  (nearly  one-half),  which 
teaches  the  importance  of  feeding  it  with 
care.  It  may  advantageously  be  used  for 
balancing  the  rations  of  poultry  as  well  as 
of  cattle,  but  it  has  the  same  effect  in  caus- 
ing them  to  fatten  readily  when  fed  too 
liberally.  It  is  an  excellent  food  to  pro- 
mote the  general  health,  by  preventing 
constipation,  and  it  is  as  harmless  as  other 
foods.  The  prop?r  mode  of  feeding  it  is  to 
add  it  to  the  morning  meal  three  times  a 


MAKING  A  LIVING  FROM  HENS. 

A  large  business  cannot  be  done  with  a 
small  sum.  This  applies  to  any  and  all 
branches  of  industry,  and  is  a  law  that  can- 
not be  evaded.  Many  persons  of  limited 
means,  who  see  no  opportunities  elsewhere, 
resort  to  poultry  raising  as  presenting  an 
easier  and  safer  opening;  but  the  failures 
are  more  numerous  than  the  successes. 
This  is  due  to  underestimating  the  amount 
necessary  for  success,  and  the  fact  that, 
like  other  industries,  one  must  wait  until 
the  returns  come  in,  which  is  a  difficult 
matter  with  those  who  have  but  little 
capital  and  who  have  their  all  invested  in 
their  business. 

Quite  a  large  flock  is  required  to  pay 
$1,000  a  year.  There  is  seldom  over  a  dollar 
per  hen  clear  profit,  hence  a  thousand  hens 
must  be  kept,  in  order  to  realize  the 
amount  named.  Then  there  is  the  land  and 
buildings,  the  cost  of  which,  with  the  fenc- 
ing, would  be  at  least  §1,000,  all  of  which 
would  be  fixed  capital.    The  food  must  be 


WIND-BREAK  FENCE-MUSLIN. 


week  for  a  month,  and  then  ceasing  for  a 
while,  a  gill  for  :ten  hens  being  amply 
sufficient,  but  something  depends  on  the 
kinds  of  food  allowed  in  the  ration. 


ONE  POUND  EXTRA. 

There  is  a  difference  of  five  cents  per 
pound  in  the  price  of  a  "strictly  choice" 
market  carcass,  of  first  quality.  By  fat- 
tening a  poor  fowl  there  is  a  greater  gain 
in  value  than  simply  the  addition  of  one 
pound  extra.  The  poor  fowl,  weighing  five 


purchased  as  wanted,  and  many  other  inci- 
dental expenses  will  be  met  with  that  can- 
not well  be  estimated  in  advance,  all  of 
which  would  necessitate  a  working  capital 
before  any  steps  could  be  taken. 

The  hens  must  be  procured,  and  cannot 
be  purchased  for  less  than  fifty  cents  each  ; 
or  they  must  be  hatched  and  raised,  which 
is  the  only  sure  way  to  success,  as  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  would  bring  in  disease,  lice 
and  worthless  birds.  This  of  course  takes 
time,  and  nearly  a  whole  year  is  thus  lost 


WIND-BREAK  FENCE-BOARDS 


pounds,  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  is  worth 
but  forty  cents,  but  the  six  pound  choice, 
bird,  at  thirteen  cents  per  pound,  sells  for 
seventy-tight  cents,  making  really  thirty- 
eight  cents  for  the  extra  pound  gained. 
Does  it  not  pay  to  fatten  all  fowls  before 
marketing  them. 


RATS  DRIVEN  OFF. 

The  difficulty  in  getting  at  rats  is  due  to 
their  being  able  to  get  into  holes  beyond 
our  reach.  We  recently  tried  an  experi- 
ment with  success.  Ordinary  washing 
soda  being  cheap,  we  pulverized  a  few 
pounds,  and  every  time  we  found  a  hole, 
into  it  went  some  of  the  soda.  We  kept  all 
holes  well  supplied,  and  new  holes  were 
not  overlooked.  The  rats  became  dis- 
gusted and  left.  Had  we  used  concentrated 
lye  they  would  have  left  sooner. 


in  getting  ready.  In  the  meantime  the 
poultryman's  family  must  be  provided  for 
and  his  other  expenses  met.  Another  item, 
and  the  most  important  of  all,  is  the  labor. 
No  matter  whether  the  work  is  done  by  the 
owner  or  by  hired  help,  it  must  be  paid  for. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discourage  anyone 
from  entering  into  the  poultry  business, 
but  to  caution  against  loss.  It  is  not  wise 
to  engage  in  any  business  unless  prepared, 
and  experience  is  also  essential.  One 
could  not  engage  in  any  other  business  on 
insufficient  capital.  It  is  only  after  loss  of 
time  and  labor  thai  a  business  becomes  es- 
tablished, and  although  it  requires  capital 
to  keep  large  flocks,  yet  the  poultry  busi- 
ness, with  good  management,  will  probably 
give  better  returns  than  many  other  enter- 
prises, and  with  plenty  of  capital,  success 
is  not  difficult. 


We  send  illustrated  plans  of  an  incubator 
to  any  one  who  will  send  us  two  stamps 
for  postage  and  stationery,  and  who  will 
also  send  us  the  names  of  any  persons  inter- 
ested in  poultry.  Address,  P.  H.  Jacobs, 
Hammontou,  N.  J. 


CARELESSNESS  IN  MATING. 

It  is  sometimes  surprising  that  good  re- 
sults are  obtained  with  poultry  when  the 
most  careless  indifference  seems  to  exist, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  in  the  use  of 
males.   Some  farmers  act  on  the  philosophy 


that  a  rooster  of  any  kind  will  answer  the 
purpose,  and  if  any  one  who  is  interested 
in  such  a  matter  will  but  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  poultry  yaids  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, he  will  perhaps  find  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  males  used  on  the  farms  to 
be  the  most  varied  in  size,  color  and  plum- 
age of  anything  that  exists  on  the  farms 
in  comparison.  Instead  of  aiming  to  im- 
prove their  flocks  with  pure-bred  males,  the 
farmers  seem  to  have  a  preference  for  non- 
descripts that  possess  not  the  slightest 
merit  to  commend  them.  That  the  poultry 
business  is  a  paying  one  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  gives  better  results  with  misman- 
agement than  should  be  expected. 


PLENTY  OF  SUNLIGHT. 

Sunlight  is  more  agreeable  to  the  hens 
than  anything  else.  They  abhor  darkness, 
and  will  not  accept  a  dark  poultry  house, 
preferring  exposure  to  cold  and  sunlight 
than  to  warmth  and  darkness.  A  dark 
poultry  house  is  nearly  always  damp  and 
becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  those  diseases 
incidental  to  winter.  The  more  glass  used 
in  a  poultry  house  the  more  comfort  for  the 
hens.  True,  glass  radiates  heat  during  the 
night,  but  as  fowls  seldom  suffer  from  cold 
if  protected  from  winds,  they  will  not  he 
injured  thereby.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
them  in  a  warm  and  light  house  during  the 
day,  as  they  will  be  kept  in  greater  vigor. 
With  plenty  of  glass  the  wood  of  the  house 
absorbs  a  large  amount  of  heat,  which  par- 
tially recompenses  for  that  lost  by  radia- 
tion, and  as  radiation  may  be  lessened  by 
the  use  of  a  muslin  curtain  to  the  window, 
the  advantages  secured  by  large  windows 
will  be  beneficial  to  a  great  degree  com- 
pared with  compelling  the  hens  to  live  in  a 
gloomy  place. 

DAMPNESS  AND  NEW  HOUSES. 

A  new  poultry  house  will  sometimes  be 
damp  when  such  does  not  happen  with  an 
old  and  well-seasoned  house.  This  is  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  sap,  or  water,  con- 
tained in  the  new  lumber,  which  does  not 
rapidly  evaporate  during  the  wet  season. 
After  tne  winter  passes  away,  and  the 
house  is  exposed  to  the  dry  heat  of  the 
summer,  it  becomes  thoroughly  seasoned, 
and  the  next  winter  less  dampness  is  no- 
ticeable. Even  when  a  new  house  is  pa- 
pered with  tarred  felt,  or  heavy  paper,  the 
dampness  is  noticed  on  the  walls.  This 
may  be  partially  avoided  by  giving  new 
houses  one  or  two  coats  of  oil  or  paint. 


POSITION  OF  WINDGWS. 

For  a  small  poultry  house,  where  about 
a  dozen  hens  are  intended,  the  position  of 
the  windows  should  be  so  as  to  allow  the 
sun  to  shine  in  through  the  whole  day. 
Two  small  windows  may  be  used  instead 
of  one  large,  and  they  will  give  better  re- 
sults, as  they  can  be  more  conveniently 
placed.  To  get  the  best  results  with  win- 
dows, place  them  low,  near  the  floor,  and 
have  one  in  the  center  in  front  and  the 
other  on  the  west  end,  which  arrangement 
will  allow  the  warmth  from  the  sun  until 
sunset. 


SWAPPING  EGGS. 

The  neighbor  who  goes  to  some  enter- 
prisingfriend  and  asks  him  to  exchange  eggs 
with  him  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
enterprising  neighbor  does  not  want  the 
eggs  from  the  scrub  fowls  at  all,  and  if  he 
obliges  you  he  does  so  with  a  meutal  pro- 
test. It  is  just  as  reasonable  to  ask  him  to 
exchange  a  Jersey  calf  for  a  common 
native,  or  a  Berkshire  pig  for  a  long-nose 
landpike.  Eggs  represent  so  much  young 
stock,  and  have  a  value  independent  of 
their  uses  for  culinary  purposes. 


A  CHEAP  FENCE  FOR  DUCKS. 

A  fence  two  feet  high  will  confine  the 
large  ducks,such  as  Pekins  or  Rouens.  To 
make  a  cheap,  movable  fence,  cut  laths  in 
two  pieces,  which  gives  lengths  of  two  feet. 
Nail  the  laths  (top  and  bottom)  to  shingliug 
strips  (one  by  three  inches),  and  nail  a 
wdiole  lath  across  the  ends  of  the  short  lath, 
to  bind  them.  The  panels  should  be  eight 
feet.  It  is  only  necessary  to  place  them  on 
the  ground,  their  ends  touching,  and  fasten 
them  in  position  with  a  stake  on  each  side, 
at  the  ends  of  the  panels. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 
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WHY  POULTRY  DON'T  PAY. 

Poultry  raising  is  a  business  that  seems 
to  be  the  resort  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
venture  outside  of  their  regular  avoeations, 
under  the  delusive  supposition  that  "any- 
body can  raise  chickens."  Yet,  strange  to 
i*y,  it  is  a  business  that  is  so  complicated, 
ind  depends  on  so  many  contingencies,  as 
to  render  it  important  that  one  should  be 
well  and  fully  experienced  before  making 
»ny  investment  in  that  direction. 

I  have  often  been  amused  at  some  of  the 
inquiries  made  bv  parties  desiring  to  enter 
the  business  of  keeping  poultry  on  a  large 
scale.  Such  questions  as  '-How  long  does 
ittakee«gsto  hatch  when  under  a  hen?" 
"How  much  feed  should  be  given  daily?" 
"IIow  many  hens  with  each  male?"  etc., 
show  plainly  on  their  face  that  the  inquirer 
is  no  more  fitted  to  attempt  the  keeping  of 
poultry  in  large  numbers  than  he  is  to  con- 
duct the  observations  of  the  transit  of 
venus.  vet  there  are  hundreds  who  believe 
that  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  buy  a  lot  (If 
chickens,  put  some  feed  in  the  troughs,  and 
eggs  are  a  natural  result. 

It  i-s  the  above  class  of  people  who  blindly 
undertake  something  of  which  they  know 
nothing,  who  are  the  first  to  come  forward 
to  declare  that  poultry  raising  is  a  failure. 
Nothing  is  impossible  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  intelligent  and  experienced  poultry- 
man  finds  a  profit  in  poultry,  but  the  same 
success  is  not  met  with  without  some 
experience.  No  amateur  can  even  conjec- 
ture what  he  must  undertake  in  the  fight- 
ing of  disease,  the  management  of  the  lay- 
ers and  the  sitters,  the  selection  of  the 
breeds,  and  the  proper  protection  to  be 
given  at  different  seasons,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  feeding,  aud  the  quality  of  the 
food. 

No  man  who  never  shod  a  horse  would 
attempt  to  blacksmith  business,  or  attempt 
to  train  and  breed  trotters,  or  manage  a 
dairy  without  experience,  but  they  will 
often  write  me  to  give  them  the  entire  de- 
tails in  a  letter,  enclosing  the  remunerating 
■sum  of  two  cut  stamp  therefor,  no  doubt 
expecting  to  be  told  all  in  a  few  lines  and 
at  short  notice.  They  cannot  get  into  the 
poultry  business  through  the  window  in 
that  way.  They  must  go  right  in  at  the 
door  of  experience  and  do  some  hard  work, 
as  well  as  protit  by  what  they  learn,  before 
they  can  pass  along  the  hall  way.  The 
most  experienced  poultrymen  have  yet 
much  to  learn.  There  are  to-day  men 
working  hard  to  discover  many  points  in 
poultry  keeping,  who  would  give  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  what  the  novice  will  ask 
lor  with  a  two  cent  stamp.  Yet  every 
week  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  the 
desired  information.  Right  in  these 
columns  experienced  and  able  poultrymen, 
BUCb  as  Mr.  C.  S.  Valentine  and  others,  are 
giving  the  results  of  their  labor  for  years, 
and  gratis  at  that,  as  they  would  willingly 
help  all  who  are  seeking  for  more  light. 

There  is  another  class  of  enthusiastic 
novices  who  write  to  know  if  they  can  make 
a  living  at  poultry  keeping."  They  might 
as  well  ask  if  they  can  "make  a  living  at 
bridge  building."  A  living  can  be  made  at 
bridge  building,  by  one  who  knows  all 
about  it,  but  tor  one,  I  would  soon  be  in 
the  poor  house  if  I  had  to  depend  on  bridge 
building,  as  I  would  not  know  how  to  begin 
on  a  bridge.  And  one  can  make  a  living  at 
the  poultry  business — if  he  knows  how. 
Xo  novice  can  do  it,  and  I  am  frank  to  say 
so,  but  it  will  at  least  cost  the  novice  less 
to  begin  and  try  to  learn,  at  the  poultry 
business,  than  iii  any  other  direction. 

Experience,  however,  is  open  to  all.  It 
matters  not  whether  one  has  had  little  or 
much  experience,  he  will  always  find  more 
lo  learn.  Poultry  raising  is  as  much  a 
business  requiring  experience  as  farming, 
bricklaying,  or  engineering.  At  all  trades 
oue  serves  an  apprenticeship,  and  gradually 
advances  until  he  becomes  a  skilled  work- 
man, and  even  then  many  workmen  will  be 
found  who  are  not  up  to  tue  full  require- 
ments of  the  standard  of  the  trade  or  pro- 
fession chosen.  B  it  all  must  pass  through 
that  stage  of  apprenticeship,  whether  the 
time  be  short  or  long,  and  whether  at  civil 
engineering  or  poultry  raising,  for  though 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two 
occupations,  vet  skill  is  required  in  both 
however;  and  the  field  is  as  wi  e  for  use- 
fulness in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

Begin  at  the  ground  floor.  Procure  a  few 
fowls,  attend  to  them  personally,  watch 
them  cat,  examine  their  quarters, 'measure 
their  food,  try  varieties  of  food,  note  the 
breeds,  keep  accounts  of  the  protit  and  loss, 
and  do  not  neglect  a  single  detail.  At  t  he 
proper  lime  add  more  hens  to  the  flock, 
raise  your  own  pullets,  breed  for  what  you 
want, "and  use  the  pure  breeds,  and  gradu- 
ally extend  your  operations  until  you  tind 
that  as  your  flock  has  grown  in  numbers 
your  knowledge  of  the  "how  to  do  it"  has 
grown  al-o.  In  a  year  or  two  you  will 
know  more  than  any  one  can  express  or 
explain  on  paper,  lou  will  have  met  with 
diflicul  ies  that  compelled  you  to  use  your 
skill,  or  resort  to  some  expediency  to  avoid 
loss.  You  will  find  that  you  have  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly  acquired  knowledge 
aud  confidence,  and  you  will  then  know 
whether  to  risk  large  sums  of  money  iu 
order  to  do  a  heavy  business  at  keeping 
poultry  or  "let  it  severely  alone." 

It  is  not  right  to  encourage  a  novice  to 
risk  his  time  and  money  at  something  he 
does  not  understand,  and  this  article  is  in- 
tended not  to  encourage  or  discourage  be- 
ginners, but  to  set  them  right  a  the  start. 
There  is  mouey  at  poultry  keeping,  but  it  is 
iu  the  man  as  much  as  in  the  fowls.  A 
mistake  may  cause  loss.   Lice  may  drive 


one  clear  out  of  the  field.  The  roup  may 
come  along  like  a  cyclone  and  sweep  every- 
thing away.  But  the  man  who  begins  at 
the  bittom  rouud  of  the  ladder,  observes 
all  that  transpires,  tries  to  learn,  and  is  not 
afraid  of  work,  will  sooner  or  later  surely 
reach  the  top. —  Cor.  Rural  Home. 


FATTENING  POULTRY. 

All  the  chickens  that  the  poultry-raiser 
can  produce  are  designed,  ultimately,  for 
use  as  food.  The  products  of  the  poultry- 
yard  go  to  make  some  of  the  best  dishes, 
on  common  occasions,  aud  in  time  of  festiv- 
ity, and  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that 
this  food  should  come  to  the  market  in  as 
good  order  and  condition  as  possible.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object,  the  birds 
must  be  in  a  thriving,  healthy  state  at  the 
time  of  killing.  A  great  majority  of  chicks 
are  slaughtered  at  thestage  of  raj >"id growth. 
Those  used  for  broilers  are  sold  at  a  stipu- 
lated price  per  pair,  as  the  market  goes. 
These  are  the  young  cockerels,  and  culls 
from  among  the  pullets.  Their  plumpness 
does  not  depend  on  their  being  kept  in  close 
quarters  and  crammed.  If  we  crowd 
chickens,  when  from  two  to  eight  months 
old,  in  a  close  coop,  keeping  them  in  a  dark 
place,  depriving  them  of  exercise,  as  is 
sometimes  done  with  mature  fowls,  they 
will  not  get  plump  and  in  good  condition, 
for  the  table,  feed  them  ever  so  well.  Thev 
pine  and  worry,  get  lean  and  unhealthy. 
Young  and  growing  animals  need  plenty  of 
light  and  exercise.  Chickens,  when  less 
th  an  six  months  old,  must  have  liberty  every 
day,  run  on  a  grass  plot,  have  all  they  will 
eat  and  a  good  dry  clean  coop  for  the  night, 
and  for  shelter  during  wet  weather — all  this 
whether  they  are  to  be  slaughtered  when 
voung,  or  kept  for  layers  and  breeders. 
These  are  the  proper  instructions  about 
fattening  chickens  during  the  lirsthalf  year 
of  their  existence.  To  be  sure  they  must 
have  Larger  coops  or  apartments  as  their 
size  increases.  At  this  age  we  cannot  get 
them  to  lay  on  fat  like  older  fowls  ;  but 
they  may  increase  in  the  weight  of  flesh, 
tender  and  toothsome  ;  and,  with  this  good 
treatment,  are  always  in  the  right  condition 
to  kill  for  family  use,  or  for  the  market. 
Every  one  taken  to  the  block  will  be  in 
prime  condition,  aud  will  leave  room  for 
the  remainder. 

Thus  we  see  that  our  talk  about  the 
proper  fattening  of  poultry  must  be  con- 
fined to  those  birds  that  have  come  nearly 
or  quite  to  maturity,  or  to  those  "old 
fowls,"  so-called,  that  have  served  their 
day,  in  laying  eggs,  and  must  step  off  the 
stage  to  make  room  for  younger  relatives. 
There  is  a  demand  for  these,  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
despised,  if  well  fattened.  They  have  been 
laying,  perhaps  moulting.  You  see,  there 
may  be  twenty  on  one  perch  at  evening. 
It  is  desirable  to  select  some  of  them  for 
killing.  Pass  along  and  feel  of  each  body, 
and  the  thighs  ;  and  lift  each  one  seper- 
ately.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  detect  which 
are  low  in  flesh  and  to  select  a  number  from 
each  perch  suitable  to  be  kept  together  and 
fed  for  weight.  Those  should  be  taken 
away  and  placed  in  a  coop  or  apartment  by 
themselves — all  about  the  same  condition 
of  flesh.  This  coop  should  have  a  bottom 
of  slats  aud  be  raised  from  the  ground 
about  three  feet,  so  that  the  droppings  may 
go  through.  Or  the  fowls  may  be  placed  in 
a  small  room,  having  the  floor  covered  with 
clean  straw.  This  should  be  removed 
frequently  and  fresh  straw  put  in  its  place. 
Fowls  kept  iu  a  coop  or  other  place,  to 
fatten,  should  uot  be  strangers  to  each 
other,  and  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  fighting,  or  any  disturbance.  It  is 
important  that  they  be  quiet,  clean  and  com- 
fortable. 

Then  comes  the  very  necessary  item  of 
food.  All  the  work  of  feeding  must  be  done 
within  the  space  of  about  three  weeks.  The 
quicker  the  requisite  amount  of  weight  is 
obtained,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  poul- 
try for  the  table.  In  this  country,  corn 
meal  is  the  cheapest  and  best  food  for  this 
purpose.  This  material,  line  ground,  and 
wet  partly  or  wholly  witli  milk,  is  what 
they  will  devour  most  greedily.  If  the 
fowls  are  healthy,  they  will  ''fill  up"  with- 
out any  trouble.  Yet  it  is  not  advisable  to 
feed  them  to  repletion  atlirst,lesttosudden 
a  change  cause  derangement  of  digestion. 
It  is  better  to  feed  a  smaller  quantity  and 
oftener — say  four  times  a  day.  The  gizzard 
will  work  promptly,  for  such  grinding  is 
easy.  The  feed  should  be  placed  in  a  trough, 
arranged  so  that  their  heads  may  come 
freely  to  it,  and  not  their  feet.  There 
should  be  sand  and  gravel  supplied,  also 
water,  though  there  is  not  much  demand  for 
the  latter  while  wet  food  is  given. 

In  regard  to  the  surroundings,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  sexes 
seperate.  A  lot  of  hens  will  fatten  better  to 
be  out  of  sight  or  hearing  of  any  other 
fowls,  male  or  female.  If  properly  isolated, 
it  is  not  really  necessary  that  they  be  kept 
in  a  dark  place,  to  produce  the  best  results. 
Continual  darkness  or  twilight  is  not  essen- 
tial to  quick  fattening  ;  certainly  not  for 
healthy  thrift.  A  darkened  coop  has  been 
recommended,  for  the  purpose  of  quiet. 
But  getting  fat  is  a  natural  process.  It  is 
simply  storing  away  in  the  tissues  that 
which  is  not  necessary  for  immediate  use, 
while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  tissues  may 
be  full  aud  the  buds  tender  and  juicy,  just 
right  to  make  food  for  man. 

Thousands  of  our  readers,  farmers  and 
others,  ne\er  have  occasion  to  do  this  thing 
on  a  very  large  scale.  They  do  not  care 
about  the  French  methods  of  cramming,  or 


forcing  food  down  the  gullets  of  fowls  by 
machinery,  but  desire  to  learn  the  best 
method  and  the  quickest  of  rendering  lean 
fowls  fat  and  fleshy.  For  the  benelit  of 
such  persons  this  article  is  written.  It  may 
be  easv  to  go  out  and  kill  a  "good  fat  hen 
from  the  common  flock  ;  one  that  has  laid 
on  fat  because  she  "wouldn't  lay,"  but 
these  lean  ones,  that  have  been  separated 
and  quickly  fattened,  are  more  tender, 
juicy  and  better  for  the  table,  and  they 
dress  better  for  the  market.— Foultnj 
Chum 


VENTILATING    POULTRY    HOUSES  IN 
WINTER. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  poultry  houses 
should  be  expensive.  More  failures  have 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  make  poultry 
houses  have  all  the  "modern  conveniences" 
than  from  any  other  source.  In  a  cold  cli- 
mate, where  snow  covers  the  ground  a  por- 
tion of  the  time,  and  where  the  cold  wind 
whistles  into  every  crack  and  crevice,  the 
great  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  hens  warm 
and  comfortable  without  the  aid  of  stoves, 
which  may  be  expensive.  Yet,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  it  requires  very  close  walls 
to  keep  out  the  cold,  a  majority  of  those 
who  build  poultry  houses  put  iu  a  ventila- 
tor, which  is  left  open  all  the  season,  to  as- 
sist in.  freezing  the  fowls  on  the  roosts  at 
night. 

Ventilators  to  poultry  houses  have  done 
more  damage  to  poultry  in  winter  than 
anything  else.  If  the  air  of  the  poultry 
house  in  winter  is  foul,  some  excuse  may 
be  made  for  the  ventilator,  but  the  severe 
cold  seals  up  all  sources  of  odor,  and  in  a 
short  time  turns  all  liquids  to  solids.  The 
poultry  house  can  be  amply  purified  and 
ventilated  by  leaving  the  doors  and  window 
open  during  the  day  and  using  dry  dirt  on 
roost,  board  and  floor  as  an  absorbent,  but 
the  ventilator  at  the  top  of  the  poultry 
house  should  never  be  left  open  after  cold 
weather  sets  in. 

It  is  well  known  that  fowls  object  to 
being  exposed  to  winds, or  cold  draughts  of 
air,  as  the  combs  are  easily  affected  by  cold 
draughts,  and  they  are  at  all  times  liable  to 
colds  which  lead  to  roup  (or  distemper,  as 
some  style  it.)  No  ventilator  can  be  ar- 
ranged that  will  prevent  the  draught  on 
the  fowls,  for  the  reason  that  ventilation  is 
controlled  by  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  a 
certain  extent.  A  draught  may  come  in  at 
the  bottom  of  the  house  and  pass  out  at  the 
top,  and  iu  so  doing  all  the  warmth  and 
heat  of  the  house  goes  With  it.  Next,  the 
wind  may,  at  some  time  in  the  night,  change 
direction,  aud  the  cold  air  will  come  in  at 
the  ventilator  in  frequent  gusts,  right  down 
on  the  fowls,  aud  the  result  will  be  swelled 
heads,  eyes  watery,  and,  in  a  few  days,  roup 
in  its  worst  form. 

Let  your  object  in  winter  be  to  secure 
warmth  first.  Ventilation  will  take  care  of 
itself,  and  you  will  have  more  dillictilty 
keeping  the  cold  air  out  than  to  let  it  in. 
We  have  never  heard  of  fowls  dying  for 
lack  of  fresh  air  in  the  winter  season,  but 
we  have  seen  hundreds  die  from  having 
cold  draughts  of  air  blow  over  them  at 
night,  under  the  mistaken  supposition  that 
a  veutilator  must  be  attached  to  the  poultry 
house.  We  call  attention  to  this  now  be- 
cause a  number  of  our  readers  may  be 
building  and  arranging  for  winter,  and  our 
advice  is  to  let  all  conveniences  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  warmth  be  discarded. 


THIS  AND  THAT. 

Having  read  frequent  articles  on  the  neces- 
sity of  moisture  in  hatching  chickens, 
and  being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  niiud,  I 
resolved  to  try  a  few  experiments.  Ac- 
cordingly during  the  past  dry  spell  I  set 
three  hens  in  an  outbuilding  attached  to  my 
poultry  houses.  One  of  the  nests  I  arranged 
so  that  moisture  could  be  supplied,  the 
other  two  nests  consisted  of  nothing  but 
plain  boxes  witli  straw  in  them. 

My  mode  of  supplying  moisture  was  as 
follows  :  I  made  a  box  about  fifteen  inches 
square,  into  this  I  put,  a  lattice-work  false 
bottom  about  two  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  real  bottom.  Between  the  false  and 
real  bottoms  I  tilled  iu  sand  to  about  two 
inches  of  depth.  This  I  kept  moist  by  bor- 
ing holes  in  the  sides  of  the  box  and  insert- 
ing half-inch  gas  pipes,  through  which  I 
poured  warm  water  as  soon  as  1  found  the 
sand  becoming  dry.  JNly  idea  for  inserting 
the  false  bottom  was  to  keep  the  straw 
from  the  sand  and  thus  avoid  any  chance  of 
it  becoming  wet  and  cold  and  thereby  chill- 
ing the  eggs.  The  result  of  my  experiment, 
while  to  many  may  not  be  convincing,  has 
confirmed  me  in  my  belief  that  the  hen  does 
not  supply  sufficient  moisture  to  the  eggs, 
especially'in  dry  weather,  and  I  shall  here- 
after use  only  nests  made  like  the  one  de- 
scribed. Under  each  hen  was  placed  fifteen 
eggs.  The  eggs  were  all  gathered  from  my 
own  yards  and  not  one  of  them  was  more 
than  two  days  old.  Of  the  thirty  put  under 
the  two  hens  but  twenty-eight  were  fertile, 
while  of  the  fifteen  put  under  the  other  hen 
but  thirteen  were  fertile.  The  number  of 
live  chickens  gotten  from  the  liens  that  were 
set  in  ordinary  boxes  was  but  eighteen,  the 
other  ten  eggs  having  live  chickens  in  them 
but  which  bad  evidently  died  from  being 
unable  to  get  out  of  the  shell.  The  hen  that 
was  supplied  with  moisture  brought  out 
every  chicken,  the  shells,  upon  examina- 
tion, being  as  soft  and  brittle  as  could  be, 
While  those  under  the  hens  without  mois- 
ture were  hard  and  tough.  I  propose 
giving  this  experiment  another  trial  and  on 
a  larger  scale  next  spring,  but  feel  confident 
that  it  is  the  best  kind  of  a  nest  to  use. 


especially  when  the  weather  is  as  dry  as  it 
has  been  during  t  he  month  of  August. 

The  show  seasou  is  upon  us  again,  and 
before  The  Journal  reaches  its  readers 
again  three  or  four  shows  will  be  over  and 
several  more  in  progress.  Now,  let  us  bury 
all  differences  and  come  out  with  strong 
entries,  score  card  or  comparison,  foi 
certainly  without  the  shows  the  fancy  will 
soon  be  a  fit  subject  for  burial.  I  hope  you, 
Mr  Editor,  will  do  all  you  can  to  wake  i  up 
an  interest  in  a  show  for  Philadelphia.  I 
was  very  much  in. crested  in  Mr.  Reynaud's 
remarks,  and  agree  entirely  in  what  he  said. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  very  encouragingto  face 
disaster  every  time,  but  we  must  remember 
the  old  saw  "A  faint  heart  never  won  a 
fair  lady  nor  a  fat  duck."  Boom  it  up,  Mr. 
Editor,  and  get  all  your  readers  to  give 
their  ideas  about  the  matter.  It  can  cer- 
tainly be  made  a  go  if  there  is  only  enough 
interest  taken.  1  am  triad  to  see  the  county 
fairs  allowing  more  space  and  money  to  the 
poultry  department.  That  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  the  breeder  who  does  not  do  all  in 
his  power  to  encourage  the  manager  de- 
serves all  he  gets.  Of  course,  in  many 
cases  the  prize  money  is  not  large,  but,  I 
ask,  does  it  not  pay  to  get  small  prizes  in 
hard  cash  much  better  than  larger  ones  in 
the  shape  of  promises  ?  Besides,  look  at  the 
market  that  is  continually  being  opened 
up.-C.  Skelton,  in  Fanciers'  Journal. 


POINTS  OF  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

The  Light  Bralimas  have  been  bred  so 
uniformly  that  the  majority  of  persons  can- 
not tell  a  pure-bred  one  from  a  crossed 
bird.  Every  bird  that  is  white  and  has 
feathered  legs  is  supposed  to  be  a  Light 
Brahmas,  but  it  is  really  difficult  to  breed 
them  up  fully  to  standard  requirements. 
They  should  have  yellow  legs,  with  profuse 
feathering  down  the  sides  of  the  shanks, 
extending  to  the  ends  of  the  outer  toes, 
with  the  middle  toe  well  feathered  also, 
but  uot  the  inner  ones.  The  beak  is  yellow 
with  a  dark  stripe  down  the  upper  mand- 
ible, and,  when  they  are  chicks,  the  darker 
this  stripe,  the  darker  will  be  the  hackle 
and  tail.  In  the  cock  the  hackle  should  be 
white  on  the  upper  part,  the  remainder 
having  a  black  stri])e  running  parallel 
with  the  white,  the  black  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  white  to  the  end.  The  hen's 
hackle  is  not  so  full,  aud  the  black  of  the 
hackle  is  distinctly  separated  from  the 
white  of  the  back.  The  wings  are  small, 
the  tail  black,  aud  the  thighs  heavily  cov- 
ered with  fluff.  The  Brahmas  have  pea- 
combs,  or  a  larger  comb  with  two  smaller 
ones,  the  whole  making  a  very  small  comb, 
resembling  an  open  pod  filled  with  peas. 
The  cock  should  weigh  twelve  pounds  and 
the  hen  ten.  The  cockerels  weigh  ten 
pounds  and  the  pullets  eight.  The  breast 
should  be  full,  the  back  rather  flat,  and  to 
distinguish  it  in  shape  from  the  Cochins,  it 
should  not  be  too  compact.  They  lay  well, 
as  their  small  combs  protect  them  against 
frosted  combs  iu  winter,  while  their  heavy 
feathering  renders  them  hardy  and  well 
adapted  to  cold  climates. 


PLUMS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  YARD. 

A  writer  in  Indiana  Farmer  says: 
Theories  vanish  by  the  side  of  facts  in  every 
avocation.  I  have  at  the  present  writing 
three  Robinson  plum  trees  loaded  with 
ripening  fruit,  and  two  others  with  uot  a 
plum  left.  The  five  trees  were  set  on  the 
same  kind  of  ground  seven  years  ago  aud  have 
had  the  same  culture.  The  same  results 
have  been  derived  for  the  past  three  years, 
the  three  trees  bearing  a  full  crop  of  sound 
plums,  and  the  two  a  crop  of  wormy  fruit 
worthless.  The  three  fruiting  trees  are  in 
the  chicken  yard ;  the  others  outside.  The 
ground  in  said  yard  is  not  plowed,  but 
early  in  the  spring  is  swept  and  kept  hard 
aud  smooth.  Under  these  trees  I  scatter 
bran  and  screenings,  and  "biddy"  does  the 
work  of  eating  the  pestiferous  insects. 
While  looking  for  the  little  seeds  and  spects 
of  bran  she  garnishes  her  food  with  the 
sipey  curculio.  I  kuow  this  to  be  true,  for 
I  have  the  evidence.  Now,  for  seven  varie- 
ties of  plums  I  must  speak  a  good  word  for 
the  Robinson.  Italways  produces.  I  have 
Wild  Goose,  Marianna,  English  Blue,  Lom- 
bard, Prunus  Simoni,  etc.,  but  the  Robin- 
son gives  me  only  crop  in  this  year  of  '93. 
I  have  been  out  with  saw  aud  lumber  this 
morning  and  propped  up  the  limbs  that  are 
hanging  almost  to  the  ground  with  tempt- 
ing fruit.  Even  the  chicken  yard  is  not  a 
sure  defence  with  other  varieties  this  year, 
but  the  Robinson,  where  plenty  of  fowls 
are  enclosed  and  fed,  will  not  disappoint 
the  planter. 

A  POINT  ON   FRESH  EGGS. 

It  a  wise  farmer  who  can  swear  that 
every  egg  in  his  basket  is  fresh  if  he  collects 
them  here  and  there,  in  horse  trough,  up 
the  barn  loft,  or  wherever  the  hen  may  elect 
to  deposit  them ;  hence  too  much  care  in 
the  endeavor  to  be  sure  that  the  eggs  are 
fresh  cannot  be  observed.  When  the  hens 
have  a  yard  and  poultry  house,  with  suit- 
able nests,  and  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the 
nest  daily,  the  possibilities  of  the  eggs 
being  stale  is  very  much  lessened.  No  nest 
eggs  should  be  used  tit  all,  and  especially 
stale  eggs,  as  they  will  surely  get  in  among 
the  fresh  ones  soouer  or  later.  The  point, 
however,  is  this.  The  merchant  always 
examines  the  eggs  he  receives,  "caudles" 
them,  and  if  a  siugle  bad  one  is  found  the 
price  on  the  whole  is  reduced,  owing  to  the 
suspicion  occasioned  by  that  one  bad  egg. 
Always  be  cert  ain  that  your  eggs  are  strictly 
fresh. 
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EGGS  FOR  SELECT  CUSTOMERS. 

You  will  perhaps  smile  when  you  read 
this  title,  and  say  to  yourselves,  "  there  is 
nothing  in  it."  Many  are  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  that  an  egg  is  an  egg,  to 
sell,  whether  it  was  fresh  laid  or  was  found 
after  having  been  sat  upon  for  a  week  or 
more,  just  so  it  does  not  rattle.  They 
think  that  all  of  these  doubtful  eggs  that 
thev  can  pet  off  upon  their  grocer  is  just 
that  much  made.  I  do  not  say  that  all  are 
that  way  fol  some  have  found  a  better  way, 
but  how  natural  it  is  to  stick  to  the  old 
way,  and  think  it  is  the  only  way  (if  we 
think  at  all).  Who  has  to  lose  these  bad 
eggs?  The  consumer,  you  say  ?  I  say  not; 
it  is  the  producer.  He  loses  by  the  low 
price  at  which  he  sells  his  eggs.  But  how 
can  he  command  any  better  prices  ?  Very 
easily.  By  getting  his  eggs  up  in  b.tter 
«hape,  fresh,  clean  and  attractive. 

To  make  myself  better  understood  I  will 
describe  the  methods  of  a  friend  who  has 
worked  up  from  a  poor  orphan  boy  to  a 
well-to-do  man  just  on  eggs.  But  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that  you  must  not  all  ex- 
pect to  get  rich  selling  eggs  within  the  next 
twelve  months.  AVe  can't  all  do  these 
things  on  a  large  scale,  but  we  can  all  do  it 
in  a  smaller  way  and  make  it  profitable. 

In  the  first  place,  he  keeps  nothing  but 
layers  and  all  of  one  variety,  that  the  eggs 
may  be  of  a  uniform  size  and  color,  as  near 
as  possible.  He  now  keeps  about  600  hens 
and  gets  on  an  average  thirty  dozen  per 
day  which  he  has  a  market  for  at  twenty- 
live  cents  per  dozen  the  year  through.  He 
has  his  owu  crates  and  ships  one  crate  a 
day  to  the  city  market,  about  thirty  miles 
distant,  as  regular  as  clock-work. 

But  some  one  says,  "  how  did  he  get  such 
a  contract  ?  "  That  is  just  the  most  inter- 
esting part  of  it,  and  the  very  point  we 
want  to  make.  He  established  his  trade  by 
going  to  a  first-class  grocer  and  telling  him 
that  he  would  furnish  him  eggs  at  the  mar- 
ket price  for  two  months,  and  guarantee 
them  all  strictly  fresh  and  would  agree  to 
duplicate  free  all  that  were  reported  other- 
wise. It  was  accepted  and  he  proceeded 
to  do  his  part  by  selecting  and  testing  the 
eggs  himself,  to  be  sure  not  to  get  any  that 
were  not  "  strictly  fresh,"  but  this  was  a 
small  matter,  as  the  eggs  were  all  gathered 
each  day  and  marketed  the  following  day. 
He  had  a  rubber  stamp  that  he  used  on 
each  and  every  egg,  giving  the  date  it  was 
Laid,  the  name  of  the  producer  and  the 
words  "  guaranteed  fresh." 

The  result  was  that  by  the  time  his  two 
months  were  up  he  had  a  great  array  of 
customers  through  his  grocer  who  thought 
r.hey  could  not  do  without  his  eggs  and 
they  did  not  propose  to  do  without  them, 
even  at  an  increased  price  over  the  regular 
market  price. 

This  experiment  was  carried  on  during 
July  and  August,  the  very  worst  time  in 
the  world  on  eggs  and  the  best  to  establish 
such  a  business.  And  he  had  no  trouble  to 
arrange  for  supplying  the  grocer  with  all 
he  could  produce,  and  as  he  increased  his 
facilities  for  getting  more  eggs  he  still  kept 
his  reputation  up  to  the  established  mark, 
knowing  that  if  the  quality  of  his  eggs  was 
lowered' his  business  would  be  injured. 

Occasionally  he  would  buy  eggs  of  a 
neighbor  but  they  must  all  be  assorted  the 
second  time  to  insure  being  right  up  to  the 
mark,  and  each  egg  besides  bearing  his 
name  had  the  initials  of  his  neighbor,  and 
if  any  proved  not  good  the  neighbor  had  to 

five  him  two  for  one.  The  third  time  a 
ad  one  appeared  in  his  lot  in  a  given  time 
he  marked  him  from  his  list  and  would 
purchase  no  more  eggs  from  him. 

But  my  friend's  object  was  to  produce 
his  owu  eggs.  This  lie  did  largely,  and  in- 
creased his  flock  from  the  beginning  of 
fifty  hens  to  600.  He  raised  the  greater 
part  of  his  layers,  marketing  the  male 
birds  as  broilers,  thus  getting  them  out  of 
his  way  as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  may 
the  better  care  for  his  pullets  and  get  them 
in  laying  shape  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
fast  as  the  hens  get  old  they  are  sold  and 
others  put  in  to  rill  their  places.  He  keeps 
nothing  over  three  years  old. 

You  can  not  all  do  just  as  this  man  has 
done.  The  opportunities  are  not  the  same, 
markets,  etc.,  but  almost  any  one  within 
reach  of  a  good  thrifty  town  can  certainly 
work  up  the  same  class  of  customers  ou  a 
small  scale  to  whom  he  can  sell  good  guar- 
anteed eggs  at  an  advance  of  ac  least  five 
cents  per  dozen  and  that  will  pay  you  well 
for  all  the  extra  care  it  will  make. 

The  main  qualific;  ti  >n  in  this  line  is 
care.  You  well  know  ihat  this  is  an  age  in 
which  the  very  best  of  everything  is  de- 
manded, and  at  an  advance  in  price. —  Cor. 
Ohio  Farmer. 

HOW  MANY  FOWLS  SHALL  I  KEEP? 

The  poultry  business,  like  any  other,  can 
be  conducted  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  just 
as  the  fancier  may  determine.  But  the 
question  is.  how  many  fowls  can  be  kept  to 
the  best  advantage,  or  the  most  profitably  ? 

We  have  heard  people  argue  that  if  fifty 
head  would  pay  a  certain'  amount  that 
one  hundred  head  would  pay  double,  two 
hundred,  quadruple,  etc.,  etc.  Then  if 
fifty  head  would  pay  fifty  dollars,  or  one 
dollar  each,  why  then  a  thousand  would 
bring  in  a  profit  of  a  thousand  dollars ;  and 
a  million  head  would  give  the  owner  an  in- 
come of  a  cool  million.  Now,  of  course, 
that  is  sheer  folly,  as  any  person  ought  to 
know,  and  yet  we  have  known  breeders  to 
go  into  business  with  about  that  idea. 

For    instance,  we  knew   a  gentleinai.. 


many  years  ago,  who  usually  wintered 
about  thirty  fowls.  He  kept  a  strict  ac- 
count of  every  ounce  of  food  that  he  gave 
them,  and  also  an  exacc  account  of  every 
egg  gathered,  and  its  value,  and  of  every 
chicken  raised,  and  its  value.  We  do  not 
now  remember  the  exact  figures,  but  if  our 
memory  serves  us,  he  demonstrated  to  a 
nicety  that  his  fowls  cleared  about  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  each,  per  year. 
Therefore  his  flock  paid  him  a  net  profit  of 
thirty-six  dollars. 

After  getting  this  all  figured  out  he  went 
further,  and  showed  to  a  demonstration 
that  fifteen  hundred  fowls  would  pay  a 
net  profit  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars.  In- 
deed, he  argued  that  they  would  pay  more, 
in  proportion  to  numbers,  if  kept  in  large 
lots  than  if  kept  in  small ;  on  the  same 
theory  that  goods  can  be  sold  cheaper  at 
wholesale  than  at  retail. 

So  our  friend  concluded  to  go  into  the 
poult  ry  business  on  a  large  scale, and  did  so. 
We  do  not  now  remember  exactly  how  he 
came  out.  But  we  do  not  that  he  lost  over 
three  hundred  dollars  in  one  year,  and  then 
quit  in  disgust. 

Probably— assuredly— had  this  gentleman 
worked  his  way  up  "gradually,  he  might 
have  kept  nine  hundred  fowls,  and  made 
good  money  on  them.  But  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  do  that,  but  wanted  to  jump  into  an 
immense  business  at  once.  It  didn't  do, 
and  it  never  will  do.  But  even  let  a  person 
take  these  same  nine  hundred  fowls,  that 
knows  all  about  them,  and  knows  just  how 
to  treat  and  handle  them — can  he  make 
thirty  dollars  to  the  one  dollar  that  a  per- 
son can  make  with  thirty  ?  No,  he  cannot, 
and  here  is  the  main  reason  why ;  a  flock  of 
thirty  fowls  will  do  well  without  any 
special  attendant.  That  is,  the  owner  can, 
and  usually  does,  attend  to  thein  in  per- 
son. But  when  the  flock  runs  up  to  nine 
hundred,  you  will  find  you  must  have  one 
or  two  men  as  assistants,  at  say  seventy-five 
dollars  per  month.  But  for  the  purpose  of 
argument,  we  will  say  this  help  only  costs 
thirty  dollars  per  month.   That  is  '""ee 
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house. — (See  Fig.  1,  on  First  Page.} 

hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per  year,  or  just 
one-third  of  your  entire  profits. 

Again,  your  thirty  fowls  got  all  the  re- 
fuse from  the  larder,  in  the  way  of  dry 
bread,  bits  of  meat,  etc..  etc.  This  saved 
quite  an  amount  in  your  feed  bill  for  thirty 
fowls — fully  one-third.  But  it  will  amount 
to  nothing  with  nine  hundred. 

In  fact,  it  is  very  plain  to  us  why  it  is 
that  a  very  large  flock  will  not  pay  the 
same  net  amount  per  head  as  a  small  one. 

Now  the  question,  as  asked  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  comes  up,  but  we  cannot  answer 
it.  No  one  can.  It'all  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances and  surroundings,  and  the 
owner.  But,  as  a  rule,  one  hundred  fowls 
is  as  many  as  auy  person  should  attempt  to 
winter;  unless  such  person  is  well  up  in 
the  business,  and  has  many  needed  appli- 
ances, including  house  room,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  larger  number. — Mich. 
Poultry  Breeder. 

MY  CURE  FOR  ROUP. 

Fowls  will  be  assailed  with  roup,  in  some 
of  its  numerous  and  annoying  phases,  un- 
der the  best  of  treatment.  I  am  not  much 
troubled  with  this  disease  (or  any  other) 
in  my  fowl  yards,  for  the  reason  that  I 
adopt  preventive  measures  in  caring  for  my 
stock,  which  is  better  than  trying  to  cure 
this  ugly  poultry  evil. 

Take  care  of  your  birds,  then.  Keep 
them  free  from  lice  always.  Give  them 
good,  sound  grain,  clean  food,  and  pure 
water  regularly,  upon  system,  and  have 
handv  the  German  Kb  up  Pills  (tz  be  had  at 
the  office  of  The  Poultry  World,  Hartford, 
Conn.),  which  have  deservedly  acquired  a 
world-wide  reputation,  through  their  ex- 
traordinary efficacy,  ac'.aptedness,  operative 
and  restorative  qualities,  where  they  are 
judiciously  administered  to  ordinary  sick 
fowls.  The  combination  of  health-giving 
ingredients  embodied  in  the  peculiar  pre- 
scription from  which  this  universally  ap- 
proved and  promptly  effective  medicine  is 
made,  is  really  "  a  wonderful  discovery;  " 
and  these  pills  may  be  used  at  any  time, 
when  a  fowl  is  ailing,  to  advantage.  1 
have  tried  them  thoroughly,  and  know 
their  valve. 

When  a  fowl  or  chicken  first  shows  the 
irdinary  symptons  of    roup,  remove  it 


directly  from  among  the  well  birds  and 
treat  it  vigorously,  if  you  would  save  or 
restore  it  without  expending  more  time 
upon  it  than  it  is  ordinarily  worth.  De- 
lay in  feeding  a  sick  fowl  is  often  tha  cause 
of  its  death. 

If  the  eyes  are  swollen  or  inflamed,  wash 
the  head"  and  nostrils  thoroughly  three 
times  a  day  with  a  solution  of  common 
chlorate  of  potash,  alternating  this  with  a 
bathing  of  the  inflamed  parts  with  whisky, 
or  half-diluted  alcohol.  Give  the  bird  a 
tablespoonful  of  whisky  (half  water)  at 
night  and  morning.  Then  three  German 
B,oup  Pills  at  noon,  for  three  days.  Usu- 
ally this  will  cure  the  sick  ones  when  taken 
in  season. 

If  diarrhoea  attacks  them  (which  is  another 
phase  of  roup)  wash  the  head  and  mouth, 
as  above  recommended,  and  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  common  chalk  mixture  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  boiled  milk,  morning  and 
night,  with  the  roup  pills  at  noon.  Put  a 
pinch  of  cayenne  (red)  pepper  into  their 
drink,  meanwhile,  and  allow  them  no  other 
drink  while  ailing.  Feed  on  boiled  rice 
and  wheat  meal— keep  their  diet  low  but 
steady — and  you  will  find  your  birds  im- 
proving, seven  times  in  ten,  at  once.  But 
all  this  must  be  done  promptly,  as  soon  as 
you  discover  them  moping  about  or  out  of 
condition. 

The  great  difficulty  in  treating  this  com- 
mon fowl  ailment,  to  do  any  good,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  most  persons  neglect  it  at 
first,  and  permit  it  to  run  too  long  before 
they  take  their  fowls  in  hand.  The  symp- 
toms of  roup  show  themselves  clearly  in 
the  condition  of  the  sick  fowl;  in  their 
snipping,  inflamed  eyes,  the  swelled  head, 
the  watery  nostril,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the 
discoloring  of  comb,  the  sulking  about  the 
house,  etc.  And  when  any  of  these  indi- 
cations are  seen,  look  to  your  diseased  bird 
immediately,  and  this  trouble  may  be  easily 
removed  as  above  directed.— Fowl  Raiser's 
Handbook — Burnharn. 


To  have  high  roosts,  which  cause  cases  of 
bumble  foot,  accidents,  and  places  where 
mites  become  snugly  ensconsed  where  they 
cannot  be  easily  dislodged.  Have  the 
roosts  low  and  all  on  one  level. — B&Uimo 
Sun. 


FUMIGATING  A  POULTRY  KOJSE. 

Turn  out  the  fowls  some  cool  or  damp 
day,  and  close  all  the  cracks  in  the  house 
except  the  door.  Then  take  a  kettle  of  live 
coals  and  place  on  the  grouud  in  the  center, 
but  if  there  is  a  wood  floor,  lay  a  flat  stone 
in,  on  which  to  set  the  kettle.  Throw  a 
half-pound  or  a  pound  of  sulphur  upon  the 
coals  and  shut  the  door,  and  leave  the 
house  closed  for  a  few  hours,  and  we  will 
venture  to  say  no  more  lice  or  mites  will 
be  found  in  it  for  a  few  weeks  thereafter. 
If  the  house  is  not  tight  enough  to  admit 
of  a  thorough  fumigation  in  the  manner 
described,  then  clean  as  well  as  you  can, 
and  then  mix  whitewash  with  fresh  lime, 
mixing  a  liberal  quantity  of  sulphur,  after 
which  throw  sulphur  into  all  the  cracks, 
and  apply  kerosene  oil  to  all  the  roosts. 
The  house  should  be  well  aired  before  the 
fowls  are  admitted,  and  well  ventilated  at 
night.  We  have  never  known  the  "sulphur 
cure"'  to  fail  if  properly  applied. — Poultry 
World. 

MISTAKES. 

Things  to  Be  Avoided— Practical  Sugjes- 
tions  Worth  Considering. 

To  trust  to  the  hired  man  to  care  for  and 
feed  the  flock,  when  it  should  be  known 
owner's  interest  only  insures  proper  atten- 
tion. 

To  lay  mishaps  or  poor  success  to  "bad 
luck,"  when  there  is  no  such  thing  as  luck 
in  poultry-raising  unless  it  is  p-luck. 

Not  to  carefully  cull  over  the 
flocks  early  m  the  fall  and  sell  all  the  sur- 
plus young  roosters  and  the  hens  that  are 
three  years  old. 

To  keep  too  large  a  flock  for  the  accom- 
modations afforded  and  thereby  endanger 
all  to  the  ill  effect  of  undue  crowding. 

To  conclude  cleaning  the  henhouses  out 
once  a  week  is  sufficient.  This  method 
compels  the  poultry  to  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere ordorous  with  their  droppings  for 
six  days  in  the  week. 

To  wait  for  the  hens  to  become  lousy  be- 
fore using  any  means  to  keep  down  vermin, 
when  it  is  known  that  the  keeping  of  the 
flock  free  from  vermin  is  the  price  of  almost 
constant  vigilence. 

To  doctor  fowls  that  are  badly  affected 
with  roup,  canker  or  any  contagious  dis- 
eases. Better  kill  at  once  rather  than  sub- 
ject a  fine  flock  to  such  diseases. 

Not  to  study  the  causes  that  bring  many 
ailments  to  the  flock  and  adopt  preventive 
methods  so  to  avoid  them. 

To  feed  corn  as  a  constant  diet  for  weeks 
and  then  wonder  why  the  hens  lose  their 
appetite,  stop  laying  or  lay  soft-shelled 
eggs. 

Not  to  know  that  the  hens  that  have 
good,  comfortable  winter  quarters  do  not 
require  as  much  food  as  those  poorly  housed 
and  will  probably  yield  some  eggs"  during 
the  winter. 

Not  to  know  that  "poultry  powders"  are 
not  required  for  flocks  that  are  fed  aud 
cared  for  properly. 

Not  to  have  a  good  supply  of  leaves, 
road  dust,  crushed  oyster  shells  and 
scratching  material  for  sheds,  for  winter 
use. 

Not  to  be  as  regular  and  have  a  stated 
time  to  feed  the  flock  as  you  do  in  taking 
your  own  meals. 

Not  to  understand  the  importance  and 
value  there  is  in  having  the  poultry  tame, 
and  thereby  realize  how  much  more  profit- 
able thev  are  than  when  wild. 


COMPOSITION  OF  CORN. 

The  following  average  analyses  of  several 
samples  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  corn 
named  were  made  by  Peter  Collier,  director 
of  the  New  York  experiment  station: 

Constituents.      S'g'r  Y'l'w  Wh'teMixM 

Fats  or  oils                9.14  5.91  6.14  6.35 

Sugar                        6.40  2.38  2.38  2.50 

Soluble  albuminoids  6.42  5.35  5.48  5.61 

Insoluble      do.        6.74  6.53  5.62  7.47 

SoPblestarch& gum  24.48  2.09  2.53  2.72 

Fibre                        2.08  1.38  1.76  1.57 

Ash                          2.08  1.69  1.64  1.78 

Starch                      42.06  74.67  74.45  72.09 

100.00  100.00  100.00 100.00 

Dr.  Collier  says:  "  From  these  analyses^ 
it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  from  containing 
more,  the  yellow  corns  on  the  average  con- 
tained the  least  fat  of  all.  It  will  al^o  be 
observed  that  the  so-called  sweet  corns 
contained  ou  an  average  nearly  three  times 
as  much  sugar  as  the  other  corns  ;  but  there 
was  present  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
a  substance  called  soluble  starch,  which 
gives  the  peculiar  physical  and  physiologi- 
cal properties  to  these  corns,  but  which 
substance  does  not  appear  to  have  received 
the  attention  which  it  merits. 


THE  FARM  FLOCK. 

Poultry  raising  is  profitable  if  it  is  sensi- 
bly and  methodically  pursued.  As  a 
branch  of  farming  that  requires  so  little 
hard  work,  carries  with  it  so  much  enjoy- 
ment and  takes  up  so  little  space  about  "a 
farm,  we  know  of  nothing  profitable  that 
could  take  its  place.  To  run  a  farm,  large 
or  small,  without  a  well  arranged  chicken 
department  would  seem  to  lack  a  feature 
that  would  be  noticed  by  nearly  every  one, 
and  cut  off  a  steady  supply  of  ready  money 
for  household  purposes  that  would  be  soon 
felt  and  regretted.  Poultry  is  no  doubt 
profitable  and  to  many  a  pleasant  pastime 
rather  than  a  labor. 

Fowls  are  as  profitable  as  any  other  stock 
a  farmer  can  keep,  and  more  so,  provided 
he  pays  to  them  the  same  attention,  and  is 
as  mucb  interested  in  them  as  in  his  other 
stock.  Iu  a  majority  of  cases  fowls  are 
merely  kept  on  the  farm  because  they  can- 
not well  be  dispensed  with,  and  not  because 
the  farmer  wishes  to  reap  any  profit  there- 
from. As  a  general  thingyou  will  find  that 
poultry  on  farms  belong  to  no  special 
breed,  but  area  mixed  up  mess.  Unless 
the  farmer  keeps  birds  that  come  of  good 
stock  and  feeds  them  regularly  he  cannot 
expect  any  profits. 


RED  SPIDER  LICE.  " 

Red  spider  lice  are  the  most  troublesome 
of  any  of  the  kinds  of  lice  that  infest  poul- 
try. When  they  have  once  got  possession 
of  the  poultry  quarters  or  have  infested  the 
feathers  and  skin  of  the  poultry  the  only 
remedy  is  to  fumigate  thoroughly  with 
burning  brimstone.  No  living  thing  can 
withstand  that.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
poultiy  buildings  should  be  thorougly 
whitewashed.  An  easy  method  to  avoid 
this  pest  is  this  :  Procure  for  perches 
planed  spruce  joists,  2  by  3  in  size,  and  as 
long  as  required.  Cover  them  with  hot 
coal  tar,  and  you  will  have  no  lice  for  at 
least  one  year!  I  have  perches  that  were  so 
painted  three  years  ago  ;  they  have  been  in 
constant  use  ever  since,  and  there  has  been 
neither  tar  nor  lice  on  them  since.  Every 
one  knows  that  this  tar  is  an  odoriferous 
compound.  It  is  excessively  obnoxious  to 
the  lice.  They  will  thrive  and  multiply 
daily  in  all  manner  of  filth  and  offensive 
matter,  but  coal  tar  is  beyond  them.  It 
costs  one  and  one-half  cents  per  gallon. 
Every  breeder  of  fowls  should  have  a  barrel 
of  it  ou  hand.  This  tar,  before  it  is  applied, 
should  be  boiled  aud  then  a  thin  coat  ap- 
plied. It  will  then  harden  when  it  cools, 
and  will  not  tarnish  the  fowl. — James 
Rankin,  in  tiie  Homestead. 


CLOVER  AS  FOOD  FOR  FOWLS. 

Clover  is  not  only  more  suitable  as  sum- 
mer food  for  poultry,  owing  to  its  bulky 
nature,  compared  with  corn,  but  it  is  also 
more  nutritious,  as  it  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  substance  required  for  the 
production  of  eggs.  The  lime  for  the  shells 
is  procured  wheu  in  a  soluble  form  in  the 
food,  as  it  must  pass  through  all  the  stages 
and  processes  of  digestion,  and  the  more 
soluble  the  mineral  elements  the  easier  and 
mere  completely  they  serve  the  purposes- 
of  the  hens.  Clover  hay  contains  over  thirty 
times  mure  lime  than  does  corn  or  wheat, 
and  the  green  clover,  though  containing 
more  water,  is  comparatively  as  rich  in  lime 
as  the  hay.  Clover  is  also  a  nitrogenous  food 
and  supplies  the  elements  necessary  for  the 
albumen  of  the  egg.  When  the  hens  have 
access  to  clover  they  will  eat  a  large  quan- 
tity during  the  "day,  and  if  insects  are 
numerous  their  wants  will  be  fully  sup- 
plied. If  it  is  desired  to  allow  grain  to  the 
flock  it  should  be  fed  sparingly  and  only 
once  a  day.  Do  not  waste  food  by  feeding 
it  in  summer,  as  the  hens  are  capable  of 
suuulviug  themselves. 
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POULTRY  AT  THE  WORLDS'  FAIR. 

(Continued  from,  Page  137,) 
confirm  what  has  been  mentioned  of  the 
past. 

The  altering  of  the  Standard  required 
quite  a  lengi'h  of  time,  the  results  not  being 
known  until  the  proceedings  can  be  pub" 
lished. 

MATTERS  IN  GENERAL. 

Mrs.  "W.  P.  Wheeler,  wife  of  Mr.  TV.  P. 
Wheeler,  of  the  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  Geneva,  has  been  quietly 
importing  Buff  Leghorns.  She  caught  the 
"boys"  asleep  at  the  Fair,  and  walked  oif 
with  the  honors.  Her  birds  were  prob- 
ably equal  to  any  that  have  come  over  the 
ocean.  Mrs.  W.  is  also  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  breed,  and  knows  how  to 
mate  for  the  best  results.  She  made  hosts 
of  friends. 

J.  H.  Thompson,  Patterson,  N.  Y.,  ought 
to  have  won  more  prizes.  His  Plymouth 
Bocks  were  entitled  to  some  of  the  honors 
that  were  dealt  out  on  the  family  basis, 
but  he  does  not  understand  a  few  things 
about  "my  friend  the  judge."  "When  a 
square  judge  like  Brown,  who  could  not 
be  intimidated,  got  on  the  work,  Thompson 
won  the  breeding  pen  prize,  and  other 
breeders  were  also  compelled  to  see  good 
birds  sacrificed.  At  New  York  he  once 
had  to  submit  to  a  loss  of  honors  because 
the  judge  gave  the  award  to  a  bird  that 
seemed  like  a  cross  between  a  Barred  and 
a  White  Plymouth  Rock. 

But  every  man  who  feared  to  speak  or 
lose  his  life  deserved  to  be  punished. 

F.  M.  Munger,  DcKalb,  111.,  should  have 
won  some  of  the  prizes,  but  Munger  knows 
why  lie  did  not. 

A.  and  E.  Tarbov,  Yorkville,  111.,  were 
the  loaders  on  Silver  Wyandottcs. 

Ira  C.  Keller,  Prospect,  Ohio,  was  the 
principal  winner  on  Golden  Wyandottes, 
«ud  E.  O.  Thiem,  Vail,  Iowa,  on  Buffs. 

The  'White  Wonder  fowls  were  creditably 
displayed,  W.  N.  French,  New  Haven,  Vt., 
and  P.  E.  Meuamy,  Bethany,  111.,  being  the 
exhibitors. 

In  Light  Brahmas  J.  B.  Foot,  Norwood 
Park,  111.,  and  Alfred  Doyle,  Morgan  Park, 
were  winners,  both  leading  in  quality. 

J.  F.  Knox,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  won  houors 
on  Black  Lackshans,  as  did  J.  E.  Bundell, 
Lamar,  Mo. 

B.  T.  Pace,  Salem,  Indiana,  and  C.  H. 
Andrews,  Buckley,  111.,  won  some  of  the 
houors  on  White  Cochins. 

J.  A.  Bailey,  Denver,  Colo.,  sent  his  birds 
a  long  distance  but  he  captured  a  breeding 
pen  prize.  This  was  one  of  the  best  pens 
in  the  show,  and  Mr.  Bailey  deserves 
credit.  His  birds  were  Single-comb  Brown 
Leghorns,  although  some  of  the  other 
awards  in  Brown  Leghorns  were  not 
exactly  as  they  should  have  been. 

Knapp  Bros.,  Fabius,  N.  Y.,  as  usual 
won  the  bulk  of  the  prizes  on  White  Leg- 
boms,  and  that,  too,  with  good  judging. 
Cock,  hen,  cockerel,  and  breeding  pen  went 
to  them,  and  they  also  won  other  prizes. 

B.  B.  Knapp,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  made  al- 
most a  clean  sweep  on  Kosecomb  White 
Leghorns. 

In  Buff  Leghorns,  C.  W.  Bishop,  Verona, 
N.  Y.,  Concord  Poultry  Club,  Concord, 
Mich.,  White  &  Dennison,  Marilla,  N.  Y., 
and  F.  A.  Stewart,  competed  with  Mr. 
Wheeler,  and  made  very  creditable  dis- 
plays. 

In  Black  Minorcas  F.  P.  Grimes,  Paw 
Paw,  Mich.,  and  Willard  Knapp,.  Fabius, 
N.  Y.,  showed  excellent  specimens,  as  did 
some  others. 

Black  Spanish  were  good,  John  Bennett, 
Sunman,  Indiana,  showing  some  fine  birds, 
and  which  were  well  proportioned. 

Daniel  Piuckney,  South  Onondago,  N  Y., 
the  veteran  breeder  of  Houdins,  won 
more  than  his  share.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
breeders  of  Houdans  get  their  stock  from 
him. 

D.  A.  Mount,  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  was  one 
of  the  winners  on  White  Holland  turkeys. 

Theodore  Sternberg,  Ellsworth,  Kan., 
was  present,  and  assisted  in  adding  to  the 
"attractions "  of  the  show.  He  was  the 
orator  of  the  A..  P.  A.,  tnd  has  a  host  of 
friends. 

H.  A.  Bridge,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  as  par- 
ticular as  an  old  maid  in  judging,  and  when 
he  makes  an  award  it  is  usually  correct. 


but  he  must  "rise  and  explain"  his  de- 
cision as  acting  president  of  the  A.  P.  A., 
by  which  he  permitted  twenty-seven  men 
"  off  the  street "  to  come  in  and  vote.  We 
believe  he  meant  well,  but  it  turned  the 
A.  P.  A.  over  to  men  who  were  illegally 
voted  for. 

When  I.  K.  Felch  sent  in  his  resignation 
it  should  heve  been  accepted.  If  there  is 
no  law  to  accept  a  resignation  then  there  is 
no  law  to  expel  a  member. 

Geo.  E.  Peer,  Dr.  T.  W.  Tuggle,  and 
E.  F.  Valle  were  the  judges  of  pigeons. 

Among  the  exhibits  in  the  poultry  de- 
partment were  "car  tags"  and  "bull 
rings, "  also  "  model  silo,"  "chemical  dc- 
borner,  "  "  sheep  dips,  "  etc.,  which  were 
in  the  incubator  room.  Babbits,  ferrets, 
guinea  pigs,  squirrels,  and  other  such 
poultry,  were  of  course  shown  at  the 
"  Worlds  Fair  Pou  try  Show. 

The  judges  did  not  score  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  miute.  Less  than  six  birds  an  hour 
was  the  average.  And  yet  the  prizes  were 
not  given,  in  many  cases,  to  the  best  birds. 

In  several  instances  attempts  were  made 
to  "bulldoze  "  judges  who  were  independ- 
ent. One  man  followed  them  up  and  en- 
deavored to  dictate  to  them,  in  some  in- 
stances carrying  a  judge  in  his  pocket. 

The  reporter  for  the  Fanciers'  Journal 
thus  describes  the  performance:  "There 
were  thirteen  barns  devoted  to  poultry  and 
pigeons.  One  row  of  coops  occupied  each 
side  of  the  broad  isle  just  in  front  of  the 
cow  stalls,  so  if  a  person  wished  to  view  all 
he  had  to  walk  about  two  miles,  and  on  a 
cloudy  day  it  was  impossible  to  view  the 
fowls  with  any  satisfaction.  It  was  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  a  judge  with  a  bird  under 
his  arm  making  for  a  door  in  order  to 
properly  judge  the  specimen.  The  greatest 
handicap,  however,  was  the  score  card.  It 
was  simply  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  judge 
by  scoring.  I  heard  old  score  card  advo- 
cates lamenting  over  this  fact.  I  don't 
wonder  that  so  many  judges  advocate  score 
card  judging,  as  it  is  all  day's  work  aud  the 
bills  amount  to  quite  considerable.  Iu  my 
opinion,  one-half  of  the  judges  advocate  the 
score  card  simply  for  the  money  that  is  in 
it.  Let  us  see.  There  were  twenty-one 
judges  and  about  3,00 J  birds  (altogether  the 
official  catalogue  gives  3,700).  If  each 
judge  judged  an  equal  number  of  birds  it 
would  give  16U  birds  to  each  judge.  The 
Judging  commenced  Monday,  October  16th, 
and  ended  Wednesday,  October  2oth,  or 
nine  days.  If  each  judge  passed  on  lGtl 
birds  in  nine  days  he  must  have  judged  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  birds  per  day.  Furiber 
comment  is  unnecessary.  Although  the 
pace  was  slow,  yet  iu  some  classes  the 
kicks  were  numerous  and  vigorous.  The 
scores  ran  about  as  high  as  at  a  mid  winter 
show,  which  was  simply  absurd.  I  have 
iu  mind  now  a  White  Wyandotte  cock  that 
scored  89>£  points  that  was  so  badly 
moulting  as  to  be  clashed  by  the  casual  ob- 
server as  a  barnyard  fowl.  His  neck  was 
all  moulted  out,  and  in  many  places  merely 
black  pins  showing.  The  tail  was  two- 
thirds  out,  as  was  the  feathers  on  many 
parts  of  the  body.  Ob,  ye  gods !  what  will 
be  the  score  of  that  bird  when  in  full 
feather  ?  Other  old  birds  were  6cored 
from  ninety  to  ninety-four  or  ninety-five. 
Another  bird  was  beaten  1-10  of  a  point, 
and  so  on.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  more? 
The  blue  ribbon  actually  got  on  the  right 
coops  in  a  majority  of  instances,  but  it 
was  rather  amusing  to  view  the  ribbons  on 
Pekin  ducks.  A  certain  breeder  exhibited 
a  young  pair  and  an  old  pair.  The  old 
pair  deserved  first,  but  as  the  pair  that  re- 
ceived first  were  cleaner,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  double  coop  and  were 
taken  out  of  the  show  for  over  a  day  to 
clean  up  before  being  passed  upon,  they, 
of  course,  won.  Strange  to  say,  this  de- 
serving first  pair  did  not  receive  any  rib- 
bon, but  the  young  and  smaller  pair  along- 
side of  them  received  a  ribbon,  although 
there  was  no  class  provided  for  young 
birds. 

The  Eureka,  Reliable,  Williams,  Buck- 
eye, and  Simplicity  incubators  were  shown 
in  full  operation.  To  show  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  incubator  men,  we  give 
the  words  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  maker  of 
the  Eureka  ineubitor,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
who  says:  "The  incubator  building  was 
ready  for  the  incubators  July  1st.   We  had 


managed  to  secure,  by  very  hard  work, 
space  of  10x40  feet,  which  we  found,  on 
arrival,  to  be  the  largest  space  awarded  to 
any  single  exhibitor.  This  space  we  filled 
as  full  as  it  would  hold  with  incubators 
and  one  large  brooder  at  one  end  with  a 
small  yard  of  5x12  feet.  In  this  small 
space  we  kept  and  raised  over  100  chicks. 
We  gave  some  away  aud  sold  some,  and  had 
ninety  left  when  the  Fair  closed.  The 
chicks  were  nice  and  healthy,  although  we 
were  on  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
where  the  chicks  never  got  a  particle  of 
sunlight  and  they  were  never  outside  of 
this  small  pen  from  tiic  time  they  were 
placed  in  the  brooder  until  the  close  of  the 
Fair.  Out  of  this  lot  we  lost  but  three 
chicks,  and  two  of  these  were  accidentally 
killed.  This  was  the  most  severe  test  to 
which  I  ever  placed  either  chicks  or 
brooder  and  both  came  out  with  colors  fly- 
ing. To  tell  the  gospel  truth  I  was  afraid, 
when  I  started,  that  I  could  not  succeed, 
on  account  of  the  very  small  yard  and  ab- 
sence of  sunlight,  but  the  only  thing  which 
seemed  lacking  in  the  chicks  was  color  in 
the  combs.  We  hatched  and  sold  a  very 
large  number  of  chicks,  and  many  of  those 
to  whom  we  sold  the  first  hatches  came 
back  and  told  us  that  they  had  raised  the 
chicks  without  trouble.  One  or  two 
parties  who  had  bought  a  dozen  came  back 
nearly  two  months  afterwards,  arid  said 
they  had  raised  eight  out  of  twelve,  and 
said  that  I  ought  to  stand  at  least  half  the 
loss.  I  was  so  greaUy  amused  at  this  that 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  them  the 
chicks."  The  Eureka  was  given  awards 
on  all  the  entries  made,  both  medals  and 
diplomas. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co., 
Quiucy,  111.,  also  gained  high  honors,  re- 
ceiving a  diploma  and  medal  on  incubator 
and  brooder  combined,  and  medal  on  hot 
water  brooder.  It  attracted  marked  at- 
tention, and  the  incubator  shown  was  hand- 
some, beautifully  finished,  and  well  made. 
The  Reliable  is  working  its  way  to  the 
front,  and  has  a  bright  future  before  it. 

The  Simplicity  Incubator,  made  by  Van 
Cullen  &  Co.,  Delaware  City,  Del.,  is  too 
well  known  to  be  described,  as  it  has  al- 
ready been  illustrated  by  us  in  detail.  It 
also  received  medals  and  diplomas,  and  its 
work  was  very  good.  We  are,  in  fact,  sur- 
prised that  an  iucubalor  worked  at  all  in 
such  quarters  as  were  given  them. 

The  Improved  Monitor,  made  by  A.  F. 
Williams,  Bristol,  Conn.,  the  Buckeye, 
made  by  the  Buckeye  Incubator  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  others  were  also  on 
exhibition. 

With  twenty-five  illegal  votes  in  thirty- 
two,  the  election  of  President  of  the  A.  P. 
A.  would  make  even  Maynard  blush. 
"What  a  disgrace  to  the  A.  P.  A. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  says  that  the  judges 
at  Chicago  had  a  hard  time.  The  impedi- 
ment to  rapid  and  good  work  was  unneces- 
sary red-tape  inflictions.  Each  judge  was 
required  to  make  a  duplicate  score-card 
for  each  specimen ;  to  fill  iu  a  dozen  or  so 
spaces  at  the  head  of  each  score-card  ;  to 
make  out  a  report  of  the  six  prize  birds  on 
a  blank,  giving  name  of  breed,  owner's 
name  and  address,  baud  number  on  leg  of 
specimen,  the  score  and  department  num- 
ber. All  this  had  to  be  duplicated  in  a 
btok.  The  judges  in  some  cases  had  a 
serious  time  in  getting  their  bookkeeping 
and  clerii  al  work  iu  the  proper  shape.  The 
display  was  scattered  among  ten  large 
barns,  running  nearly  as  many  different 
ways,  and  the  poul'ry  judges  had  a  con- 
tinuous walking  match  to  locate  the  speji- 
mens  assigned  them  to  judge. 

Bridge  disqualified  a  bird  because  the 
b^ak  was  tampered  with.  He  was  right, 
and  did  his  duty.  But  what  about  the 
first  prize  Plymouth  Bock  cock  that  had 
been  trimmed.   Pierce  must  explain. 

Our  Canadian  friends  must  not  suppose 
that  they  were  under  as  many  obligations 
to  some  parties  as  they  were  made  to  be- 
lieve. 

E.  E.  Page,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (now  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.l,  won  two  firsts,  two 
seconds,  and  one  third  on  several  varieties. 

J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  V.,  made  a 
clean  sweep  on  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks.  He 
received  a  great  many  compliments  on 
them,  and  they  were  probably  the  best  ever 
shown.  Their  color  was  a  clear  buff.  The 
prize  pullet  was  a  rich  orange  buff,  and  all 
of  thoin  were  full  of  white.  Mr.  Wilson 
lias  the  lead  on  this  breed,  and  will  no 
doubt  hold  it,  especially  if  he  will  breed 
his  birds  according  to  his  experience,  and 
not  be  guided  by  so-called  judges  who 


never  bred  Buffs,  but  who  often  attempt  to 
point  out  delects  by  way  of  conveying  the 
impressimi  that  they  know  something. 

According  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  a  new 
and  decidedly  green  Columbian  guard  at 
the  World's  Fair,  who  was  on  night  duty, 
promptly  turned  off  the  coal-oil  lights  that 
were  furnishing  heat  to  the  incubators  on 
the  first  approach  of  dawn.  He  didn't  see, 
so  he  said,  why  showcases  of  eggs  should 
!>'■  specially  illuminated.  The  owners  of 
the  incubators  took  on  worse  than  sitting 
hens  possibly  could. 

If  Mr.  I.  K,  FelCh  bad  attended  the  meet- 
ing at  Chicago  he  would  have  been  fleeted 
President,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  would  no  doubt 
have  retired  in  his  favor. 

The  committee  to  nominate  officers  will 
receive  attention  after  awhile.  Revenge 
on  Seudder  and  others  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  will  be  given  a  ventilation  ou  how 
it  was  done. 

Bone  mills  and  cutters  were  shown,  a 
Mann  bone  cutler  being  in  the  incubator 
room,  while  both  Messrs  Webster  and 
Ilannum  were  present  to  show  their  bone 
cutter. 

The  stuffed  birds  were  placed  in  one  of 
the  great  palace  buildings,  adorned  and 
made  to  look  like  life,  but  the  live  bird 
was  relegated  alongside  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

THE  ATLANTA  SHOW. 

The  Southern  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Asso- 
ciation has  been  reorganized  as  a  stock 
company  with  sufficient  funds  to  guarantee 
the  success  in  every  particular  of  its  show 
to  beheld  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  'J'.h  to 
1.3th,  1894.  The  officers  of  this  association 
are  all  more  or  less  experienced  in  the 
show  business,  and  purpose  to  run  this 
show  on  business  principles,  so  as  to  guar- 
antee its  successful  management,  insomuch 
that  all  exhibitors  receive  equal  justice. 

That  no  fowl  will  be  ;>llow(  d  to  compete 
for  premiums  unless  entered  ou  secretaries' 
book  five  days  prior  to  opening  day  of 
show. 

That  fowls  be  shown  in  coops  of  the  best 
design  and  patent. 

That  the  cooping,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  fowls  be  in  the  charge  of  a  man  of 
practical  experience. 

That  judges  of  national  reputation  be 
employed. 

That  judging  be  completed  and  premiums 
announced  on  second  day  of  show. 

That  all  birds  entered  for  competition  be 
scored. 

That  premiums  be  paid  promptly  on  last 
day  (13th)  of  show. 

That  the  attendance  of  all  exhibitors  be 
made  agreeable  and  profitable. 

The  managers  desire  the  co-operation  of 
the  fraternity  in  our  efforts  to  carry  out 
the  above  programme.  The  officers  are: 
Tbos.  W.  Tuggle,  President;  J.  Alwyn 
Ball.  Vice  President:  R.  O.  Campbell, 
Treasurer;  Geo.  M.  Downs  and  H.  A. 
Kuhns,  Secret  rios;  Executive  Committee, 
B.  T.  Smith,  River  View,  Ala.  ;  Dr.  T.  W. 
Tuggle,  Columbus,  Ga. ;  Geo.  M  Downs, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  ;  Loring  Brown,  Bolingbroke, 
Ga  ;  Alfred  Bertling,  Athens,  Ga.;  P.  F. 
Hager,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  R.  O.  Campbell, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Win.  Wilson,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
II  A.  Kuhns,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  secre- 
taries, Geo.  M.  Downs  aud  H.  A.  Kuhns, 
Box  400,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Maryland  I'oullry  Farm,  Arbutus,  Mil.   S.  C.W, 
Li  gliuin  Cockerels,  March  batch,  grand  birds. 

ITIOK  SALE.-3  Prairie  State  Incubators. 
Mux  33,  C'liB  -..Siit  I  !{!.,  CONN. 

An    IM.KN.  I^.-idvillo,  !•:«.    Pekln  Ducki 
.  f  .  nauUS.  C.  W .  Leghorns;  o  other  varieties. 

-t  f\f\  Black  Langshans,  from  best  strains  for  sale. 
IUU  Guar.   F.  E.  Roberts,  New  Ri<  buiond,  lnd. 

le  Prairie  Staf«  Incubator.  SCO  egg,  JJ7  cash,  foi 
sale.    EMIL  TRADELIUS,  Ilaininonton, if. 3, 

eons  for  sale.  Stami 

KI>.  STKERY,  Aiiiglertlam,  N.  Y. 


^~^ne  Prairie  State  Iiicubi 

ITTight  varieties  of  fancy  Tig 
li  lor  price  list. 


2k~)     each.    No.   6  Envelopes,  filb  Note  IIead« 
iil«Jand3xo  C.irds.    Neailv  printed.    Use  good 
Cuts.  la.  C.  STUMP,  AllBOla,  lud. 

I  Y  I  pori/riSY  varus,  j.  f.  Scholi, 
I.  A.  L-  I  Prop. ,  Krie.  Pa.  Kggs  for  sale  from  prize 
winning  Got.  Wyandottes.   Cii  .free.   Btockfor  sale. 

WO.  KVKB,  Madison.  Wis.    I.t.  Brahma*, 
.  It.  1".  Rocks,  I'    Cochins.   Coc«erels,  $l.5U 
and  f2:  trios,  at  $1  and  }5.  Write. 

TJWK  WALK  l'HK,lP.  Fowls  and  Chicks.  IS 
Jj  varieties.  Stamp.  A.s.s«'4RTi,i:v, 

Line  Lexiiigloa,  IPa. 


WEB5TER  &  HANNUM4  f\ 

©f?E'EiSI  BllNE  (&Tj£&j%$}. 

A.WAYS  0N  T0p^A.p,  -  _^,*\  , 
DURABLE ]  ^yffyQ 


We  do  not  make  ourselves  appear  ridiculous  Vr 
running  down  our  competitors  Hone  Cutter,  our  fu 
hand  Bone  Cutter,  running  by  power  in  competition 
withal  6  Power*  n  '<-i  wasawardedlstPremheni 

hi  Great  f  :  siin-  Fair,  Elniira,  N.  Y_ 

>«•»  v.is  i.  State  Fair.  Syracnee,  M.  Y.,  aoi 
both  l»t   and  2d  at  Western  >.  V.  fair, 
Buclicittfr.  X  Y    Circulars  and  testimonials  free. 
WEBSTER  A  HANSfUM, 

t.'azeuovia.  N.  Y- 
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F.  B.  SPANISH  nnlv.  Circular  and  my 
photo  free.   J.  BENNETT,  Sunmau,  Iudiana. 


PONCIA  TABLETS  (compound),  the  reliable 
Eoup  Cure.   By  ml.  35c.  per  box,  3  boxes  $1.00. 
IV.  W.  MOCH.E,  So.  Evanston,  111. 


WANTED   Am?r,can  Dornini(lae  an(i  HoseC.  B. 


■■mi  ■  _v  Leghorn  stock,  at 
Box  54,  diambersbors,  Pa. 


Address 


rII>IAST  GAME.  Black  and  White  Minorca 
S',o-.k  for  sale.    F.tms  in  season.   REV.  1<.  E. 
CKtJJiBIiING,  Hall,  Yorfe  Co.,  Pa. 

For  Toulouse  Geese,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  fi.  Hamburgs, 
write  to  John  W.  Worthlngton,  Hartland  Mich. 
Special  price  for  cockerels  (or  the  next  30  days. 

Cough,  Diarrhoea,  Stock  l'owder,  3  tested,  superior 
unequalled,  receipes  50  cts. 
B.  F.  DEXSON,  Morcnci,  Dlicli.  Lock  Box90. 


kR  S.C,  MOVER.  T.nnsdale,  Pa.,  breeder 
_  '  of  L.  Brahmat,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  S  an*\Vr. 
Wyaudcctes  and  Ancorias.   Choice  stock  for  saie. 

ome  of  the  S.  C.  Leg-horn.  Buy  my  show  birds 
and  I  will  stav  at.bome    Dirt  cheap. 

II.  C  HUXT.  Itelavan.  Ills. 


II 


PARTNER  WANTED  in  Chick  and  Duck  busi- 
ness. ?2JHt  capital.   A  hot  water  brooder  112  feet 
Ion.,'.  O.  S.  DAVIS,  Selina,  California. 


BUFF  w 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR 

the  Peep-'o-Day  Brooder,  Dover,  Mass. 

QfiA  Barred  P.  Rocks,  10OS.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  75 
AlUU  Ind.  Games,  50  G61.  Wyans.  Breeding  Pens, 
trios  or  single  birds.  E.E.  Hudson,  Kennedy  ville,  Md. 

UfRMTCn  A-l  Lop-ear  Rabbits.  Give  descrip- 
WHnlLU.  tion  and  Drice.  J.II.TEBESiSA 
SON,  Slisuieol,  Wis.  . 

For  sale.—  Silver  and  W.  Wyandottes.  Part.  Cochins, 
L.  Brahs  ,  G.  Seebright  Bants.,  German  Hares, 
and  Guinea  Pigs.  A.B.  \Y  ingert,  North  Hampton,  O. 

Plymouth  Roelta.  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

A  clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair. 

J.  D.  WILSOJf,  Worcester,  N.  V. 

DIM  IT    MClll   FOR    POULTRY.  Crushed 

DUIlL  IlltHL  Uyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
Scraps.    S^nd  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

Prize  Winning  Buff,  White,  and  Black  Cochins 
for  sale,  cheap.  I  can  furnish  either  breeding  or 
exhibition  birds.  Write  now.  J  A.  SECOKU, 
Searsbnu's,  Schuyler,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CflD  Cftl  C  A  pen  each  of  Buff  Pekin  Bantams, 
rUn  OHLL.  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Indian  Games,  P. 
Rocks,  G.  Wvandottes  and  White  Wonders  1  Eggs 
In  season.   G.  H.  ST.  JOHN,  Meadville,  Pa. 

A BARGAIN.  50  pure  large  yearling  S.  C.  B. 
Leg.  hens.  Forsyth,  Fox,  and  other  stock,  $1 
each;  16i'orS15.  5  pullets.  1  cockerel,  fine.  B  Minorcas, 
|8.  W.  W.  Kl'lP,  Poitstonn,  Pa. 

EXTRA  FINE  Silver  Wyandotte  Cockerels 
^jO  for  sale,  *3  to  $10  each.  Some  good  Barred 
Plymouth  cockerels,  $i  to  5-5  each.  Orders  booked 
now  for  incubator  eggs:  for  broilers  56  per  loo. 
SUSSEX  POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton, 
Sussex  Co.,  X.  J.   A.  N.  Cosner,  Proprietor. 

First-class  Fowls  For  Sale.  Send  for 
OvU  my  illustrated  circular  free,  or  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver  for  my  fine  Illus.  Cata.  telling  all 
about  them  and  how  to  build  a  hen-house  to  feed  and 
manage  fowls.  Also  Victoria  hogs,  address, 
 J.  It.  BRABAZON.  Pelavin.  Win. 

_LXE  WONDERS! 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  leading  wince  u.m  tor 
harrt im»ss,  and  all  practical  purposes.  32  of  my 
exhibits  were  aw;ir  led  premiums  at  thegrpat  R.  I. 
Fair.  1st  Premium  and  Silver  Cup  award -d  this 
breed  in  Texas.  1st  Premium  and  Diploma  award  d 
White  Wonders  in  Denmark,  Eiitwa.  ^-nri  for 
standard  a  id  10  page  catalogue.  WM,N.FEENCII, 
New  Bfiiaven,  VI',  OrigHiaeor. 


Mammoth  New  Catalogue  Almanac 

AND  GUIDE  TO  POULTRY  RAISERS. 

64  large  pages,  printed  in  colors.  lJescnp- 
tion  of  all  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Over 
50  fine  illustrations.  Plans  for  Poultry 
houses.  Remedies  for  all  diseases.  Recipe 
for  Poultry  Powders.  The  finest  thing 
out — everybody  wants  one.  Only  10c 
C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.S.A. 


$12  HAND  BONF  CUTTER  TOOK 
1ST  PREMIUM  OVER  THE0THER 
MAN'S  $26  POWER  CUTTER,  AT 
GREAT  INTERSTATE  FAIR,  ELMIRA,  N. 
Y.,  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR,  SYRACUSE, 
N.  Y.,  AND  NOT  ONLY  1ST,  BUT  1ST  AND 
2D  AT  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FAIR,  RO- 
CHESTER, N.  Y. 

webster  &  mum, 

CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

WHITE  LE«IIORX«,  WHITE  WYAN- 
POTTES  AAD  PEKIN  DUCKS,  AT  TI«E 
WORLD'S    COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITIOX, 

were  awarded  HiglicNt iHonors;  20  birds,  II  entries, 
7  fir*!.  3  second  aud  1  third  Prize.  I  ia-st 
on  Breeding  Pen  or  While  ],e^liornn. 
First  on  lirecdint;  Pen  of  While  Wy»n- 
dolleN.  BIWlliEST  SCIIRINU  BIBD  AND 
UBEEDINO  PEN  on  exhibition  in  any  variety, 
an  average  of  95  points  on  our  entire  exhibit.  Our 
usual  sweeping  record  on  these  two  popular 
varieties  at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR.  Two  o!  the 
first  prize  birds  not  in  our  exhibit  are  now  in  our 
yards.  Our  breeding  pens,  next  season,  will  contain 
these  prize  winners.  Every  first  prize,  with  one 
exception,  and  fi  ve  of  Hie  seeond  prizes  sit  N. 
Y.  Slate  Pair.  Sept.  14th  to  21st.  The  records 
■will  tell  who  won  the  prizes  at  the  late  N.  Y. 
Show  ana  at  32  of  America's  leading  shows 
during  the  past  11  years  TWO  ;n  >  li!ts:i> 
selected  eailv  hatched  COCKERELS.  Trios  or 
Breeding  Pensatul  FIN  EST  PEKIN  DUCKS 
at  low  prices  for  quality.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

We  also  offer  R.  C.  White  Leghorns  direct  from 
B.  R.  Knapp's  prize  winning  strain— four  1st  and 
one  2d  prize  at  World's  Fair.  Send  stamp  for 
new.  iltnstrated  catalogue,  giving  highest 
prize  record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any 
varieiy.  Address 

,         KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

BOX  50 1,  FAB  I  US,  N  .  Y. 


FR.  MINNKE,  Bechtejsvllle,  Berks  Oo.,  Pa., 
•  has  for  sale  cheat)  flf  taieei> fit  oncei  Bimn*  Leg., 
S  S.  Hambursr  and  2iitlian  Games. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns  ana  B.  Plymouth  kocks. 
.  _  .  Eggs  $2.'0  per  is,  express  prepaid.  Address 
ELK  ISLAND  POUL'lffcY  OO.,  Island  P.O- 
Goochland  Co.,  Virginia. 

"U>on!try  and  Dairy  Hei  rm  for  Sale  or  Bent, 

XT  near  Sea  Girt  and  Spring  2,ake,  N.  J.  For 
particulars,  address 

ROBERT  M.  MORTON,  31  W.  65th  St.,N.Y. 

At  Phlla.  10  premiums  on  9  entries,  7  Grand  S. 
.  C,  5  E.  C.  Leghorn  cocKerels  scoring  rnurn  92 
to  95  honest  points,  for  sale.  "W.  P.  Rocks  scoring 
to  96.  Pullets.    \V.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


White  and  Blaeli  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  "White  VVyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.   Kggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

I'  eghorns  and  Beagle'.    R.  C.  TV.  and  Brown  and 
_J  S.  C.  Brown  and  Huff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.    6  Beagles.  5mos.,  from  Reg.  stock,  top  tale. 
II.  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cort  Co..  73.  Y. 


F 


inelot  yonngtone-half  Japs.  April  hatch, 
at  §6  per  trwlftaken  at  once. 

IDE  KOSSITER,  tiirard.  Pa. 


T?OR  SALE. — Perfect  Hatcher,  1,008  capacity. 
JP  Eureka  Incubator.  300  capacity;  both  as  good  as 
new,  ata  bargain.  "Write  with  stamp enclosevto 

A.  C.  KEEPERS,  Latrobe,  Pa. 


'DIRT  CHEAP." 


Bar.  Ply.  Poeks^  Black 
Minorcas,  W .  Wvans., 
Part.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas.  Buff  Leghorns,  White 
"Wonders,  Ind  Games.  PENINSULAR  POUL- 
TRY YARDS,  St.  Ignacc,  M  ich. 


THE  IMPROVED 


TOR 


INCUBATOR 

Successfully  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 


Circulars  Free. 
Catalogue 4  cents. 


Absolutely  [ 

Self- 
Regulating.  | 

!,The  Simp- 1 
lest,  Most! 
Reliables 
,  and  Cheap- 
3|  est  First- 1 
ciass 
HATCHER  j 
in  the  market. 


6E0>  ERTEL&  GO.,  QUiNCY,  ILL 


MOKTEV     S  ^X-  ^7"  23  ! 


;&S~Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

44        Stock-Keeper   . 

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Baby  land  

Bee  Keepers'  Advance  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century   ■ 

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald  

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan   

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. . 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

I>og  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Journal  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Farmer's  Review  

Frank-Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Game  Breeder    

Game  Fanciers' Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Getluegel  Zuchter   

Godey's  Magaziue  ..   

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

Weekly   

*  •       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Llppincotrs  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      "World,  weekly  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal, (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  .Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Poultry  World  .   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultryniau.,  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Seedtime  and  Harvest  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fanclei  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

"Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  new  subs  only) 
youth'sCompaiiioii,  ((renewals)  
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i  Price  with  our 
papor  included. 
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CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

s^ndl^tamp  for  sample. 
D.  WKOLSi  ORR.  Snpt. 
ORR'S  MILLS  POULTRY  YARDS, 
OKR'S  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


Q5JITII  BROS.,  TrneCirt  Ponliry  Yards, 
to  Rerea,  Ohio.  For  sale  Mammoth  L.  Krahmasa 
Indian  Games.  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Golden  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyanuottes  and  Barred  Plvinouth  Rocks, 
also  150  Stags,  Pullets  and  Cocks.  Kentucky  Domi- 
nicks  and  Irish  Black  Reds.  Irish  and  Mexican  Grafs. 
Every  bird  warranted  dead  Game.   Eggs  in  season. 


CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

after  June  1st.  On  account  of  making  a  change  I 
offer  one-half  of  my  choicest  breeding  stock  fur  Sile 
at  just  one-half  their  actual  value.  If  vou  want  fthy 
of  Ae  finest  of  Black  Minorcas  and  GWdcn 
W.yandoltes  or  Pehin  Ducks,  Part.  Coch- 
ins. Barred  or  WThite  Rocks.  Wrile  for 
particulars       EMERY  S.  PC«H. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

THE    HYDRO   SAFETY  LAMP. 

Five  styles  and  sizes,  forall  incubators  and 
brooders.  Alwayssafeand  reliable. 
Pree  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  other. 
Manufactured  hy  L.  R.  Onkei.  Bloem- 
ington,  Ind.  SOTd  at  Tgp/'\a,  Kan.  by 
J.  P.  Lucas;  at  San  Francisco,  OaK,l)V  Geo  H. 
Croley,4iG  Sacramento  St.  Sand  for  catalogue  with 
testimonials. 

BOOSfl  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  an 

FARM  POULTRY   50  cts. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  eta. 

I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


HATCH  YOUR  CHICKENS! 

Brood  them  with  the        IflPROYKD  JUNIATA 

INCUBATOR  AMD  BROODER. 

The  latest  improved  hatch- 
er in  the  world.  Reliable, 
Perfect,  Self  Regulating. 

Heated  "by  a  radiator. 
The  most  scientific  incuba- 
tor made.   Guaranteed  to 
hatch  perfectly. 
KEAH.NS  &  ALEXANDER, 
Send  4c.  for  Catalogue.  Yeaeorlonn,  Pa. 


Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  be  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings,'  and  young  Turkeys:  it  has 
no  equal.  Being  thoroughly  cooked  it  is  more 
easily  digested,  and  cannot  clog  and  impair  the  di- 
gestion of  the  young  birds,  as  the  raw  meals  do.  It 
is  invaluable  for  Laying  Ileus,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  into  Show  condition.  Samples  Post  Free. 
Indispensable  for  feeding  birds  on  a  voyage.  Spratts 
Patent  Dog  Cakes,  the  Original  English  Dog  and 
1'oultry  Medicines.  For  particulars  and  prices  ad. 
T.  Farrer  Rackham,245  East.56thSt:,NewYork,N  Y 


The  Most  Simple 
Perfect  (ncubator 

Qulckand  certain;  Hatchesevery 
could  hatch;    Begulates    itself  _ 
Keducea  the  cost  of  poultry  raising  to  a  minimum. 
Best  in  every  way- lowest  in  price. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SIMPLEX  HATCHER  CO.,  Quincy,  III 


and 

Made. 

egg  that  a  hen 
automatically; 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 


TO  OBTAIN  A 


High  Class  Religions  Weekly  Paper. 
SABBATH  -:- 


3ii'0NH?lAL 


WorACgNTUHnLAFTERyOU  HAVE  TRIES  IT 

rwinv»  stamp  for  catalosue.  -ter 
y^<(\  B0OKIHGUSOT0N5£Is,r   .crs  ftc  a 


^VowCuuw  Inc. Co  DnjWAFECny.Paj;< 


Won  a*  Bladlsnn  BqiracpfJaTTjeiv  KFZ.  1st  pme  of 

?C5  iM.  gold  for-lamest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $2a  in 
goid  tof  ro^t  nraonine  jn  sho^r. 

rflHE  BiPRWED  RKOHAKCB  lA'CUBA- 
JL  TOR.  3000  micks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  moutnft.  Prices-reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  bes*  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands im successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  Thev  aregiving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  preminmsat27  con secutive snows. 
Moretnen  100 In  usewithinaradiusof  3flinilesof  our 
factory,  some  of  the  fawners  using  from  fi  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
 Jag.  Rankin.  Soqtli  EaMon,  Mass. 

^  "Everything  Fer  The  Poultry  Yard."  ^ 


0 


MOST  COMPLETE  STOPS  IM  AMERICA. 


A  PUCES  GUARANTEED  THE  LOWEST.— Dlitanct  no 
"  obstacle;  wo  equalize  freights  and  ship  toerywhtr*. 

5  Our  Brecd3:.L.  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS.  PLYMOUTH 
9  ROCKS.  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WYANDOTTS. 

•      Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

m  60  pages,  finely  illustrated,  full  of  Informatlont  It 
^  tellM  all;  send  for  It  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

a    MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM, 

V  Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     SALINE,  MICH. 


BROODER 
HEATERS 

The  only  success- 
ful Heater  made. 
Used  by  all  poul- 
try raisers. 

Send  Tor  Circular 

BRAMHALL 
DEANE 
&  CO., 

264  Water  St., 
N.  Y. 

83  Market  St., 
Chicago. 


A  SIXTEEN-PAGE  PAPER, 
M0  POLITICS, 

NO  SECTARIANISM, 

NO  SECULAR  NEWS. 
Nothing  but  the  BEST  READING  for  Sunday. 

I^ivc  Report*  «»f  City  ItlinsionH,  Rtiovrlne 
v.  liat  in  bein$;  clone  in  New  YorB:  nmoni?  the 
«lesrra«'e<l  suul  outcasts  of  S»otli  sexes;  how 
t-hey  »re  invited  to  meeting;"*  how  they 
become  converted,  their  testimonies  Tor 
Christ,  etc..  etc. 

.Sermons.  Sunday-School  I^esson,  Treat- 
ment of  the  current  Christian  Endeavor 
Topic.  Mother**  Afternoon  with  the  Chil- 
dren, and  other  must  interesting  Sunday 
reading* 

The  publishers  of  The  Poultry  Keepkr  have 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  following  unprece- 
dented offer  can  be  made: 

TO  ALL  WHO  SEND  US 

75  CENTS 

we  will  send  the  Poultry  k;eepeh  for  a  rear,  ana 
will  also  send 

SABBATH  READING 

For  n  whole  year 

postpaid,  absolutely  free. 

This  Is  a  grand  opportunity  'o  secure,  free  of  all 
cost  for  a  year,  oue  of  the  best  religious  weekly 
papers  published.  Just  think,  a  lii-page  paper, 
stitched  and  trimmed.  52  weeks.  Send  to  us  for  a 
free  sample  copy  ot  Sabbath  Reading. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

Parkesburer.  Pa. 


k  POULTRYMAN'S  LIBRARY. 

Low  Cost  Poultry  Houses,  illustrations  of  Poultry 
Buildings  wiih  actual  cost,  (a  new  book).  Price  25c 

500  Ques.  and  Answers  in  Poultry  Keeping,  ss els 

Pigeon  Queries,  book  for  Pigeon  Fanciers   25  cents. 

The  Fanciers'  Review,  a  large  16-p.  monthly  50  cts 
a  year,  two  years  75  cts.    Printing  for  Poultrymcn. 

Address  Fasc:;:s'  EevieT,  Chatham,  1».  7. 
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|  IMPROVED  I 

I PEERLESS  HATCHER! 

p  Sold  under  a  guarantee  that  it  is  positively  self-  3 
^  regulating  and  will  hatch  fully  SO  per  rent,  g 
e:  of  fertile  e«gi>.  or  it  can  be  returned  ano  money  — 
refunded.  Reasonable  in  prico.  Self-regii-  =3 
fc  Intintr  Brooders.  Send  4  cents  for  catalogue.  3 
c    II.  M.  SHKtli  &  IlKO.,  Quincy,  111.  3 


We  are  So  Anxious  ~|J 

That  you  should  see  our  new  circular  on  * 

w 

y  t 

Supplies. 

It  Illustrates 

the  most  complete  line 
p  p  ^  ^  ever  offered. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

 SEEDSMEN  

217  &  359  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. I 


ONLY  $1.10!  caeQnuaIe8d! 

I  AHJI  POULTRY  (.Monthly)   50ct» 

POULTRY  KEEPKH  (.Muntlllr)   50  *' 

FARM  and  FIRES  I  l>K  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 

MOJ>EKN  COOK  BOOK   50  " 

Total   83.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps. 
81.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTOX,  MAS». 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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hite  and  Bl.  Langs.,  Bufland  Wti  Cochins,  Ba. 
P.R'k.  Stock  and  eggs.  S.L.Fanar.Bath.Me. 

MF.  PECK,  Produce  Commission  Merchant,  S34 
,  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.    Broilers  a  specialty. 

A  ddressThe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana, 
J\.  CaL, for  their  new  catalogue  tree.  Cor.  solicited 

rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  a.  Bailey,  nth  and  stout  St.,  Denver,  Ool. 

ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultrv  put  up  In  Burlap  sacks. 
HAKVEY  bEEb  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  1. 


w 


B 
C 


Tndlan  Games.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  In  sea.  Glr,  W.  A.Williaras,  Rome  City,  Iud. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  ot 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  Hastings  and  prizes  won. 


K.  joiin  \v.  kino,  Kent,  uonn., breeds  an 
best  W. Leghorns,  L.Brahn;asaud  \\  .P. Bocks. 


Drvrv  B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  241b.  hens, 4(1  lb.  torn. 
^-UU      JOS.  SV.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  Ul. 

Prlxe  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.   Wm.H.Vau  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

Jumbo  1.  Games.  Frayne, Gliampion  and  Agitator 
sCmins.    Cir.   P.  O.llOpKTns,  Maimnausburg.O. 


LBrahmas.  choice  stock.   IS  hens  and  l  cock  for 
•  $45.  A.  N.  Doane,  Gainesville,  wyo.Co.,N.  i . 

Black  Mlnorcas.  Twenty  selected  cockerels,  at 
$1160  each.   O.  K.  FINNEY,  Calkins,  Pa. 

For  Sale-Fowls  and  Chicks.  6  varieties.  Incu- 
batoreggs.   Stamp.   J.  P.  Helllngs,  Dover,  Del. 

PIT  ii  4MF.S  only.  Stamp  for  circular  to  D. 
£©NU.  Lock  Box  5,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

A  I>oll»r»  a  Trio.  Leghorns,  White  and  Brown, 
tL  it  and  s.  0.   Forsyth  and  Tyler  strains.  Cir. 

II.  B.  PIJiSEY.  Calkins.  Pa. 

*>/~\(~\  fine  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks. 
rfl/U  Cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale.  Circulars 
free.   S.  K.  BIOIIK,  Hilltunn,  Pa. 

A     KISI.EY  MUI.I.EIS,  Pro  JL  ton,  N.  Y. 

J\.  li.  and  W.  V.  KOCk,  \V.  '.Vyandottes  and  Red 
Cap  cockerels.   Very  flue.    Write  for  wants. 


OK  SALE.— Cornish    Indian  Games,  Barred 
li  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 


Plymout 


J.  II.  1IES..US.  Centreville,  Ind. 


BIG  LAYERS. 


Rose   Comb   White  Leghorns. 
I..  N.  LIGHTV, 

East  iter: i n,  P». 


"IT7  hite  Fowls.  Stock  for  sale,  cheap.  W.  Polish, 
VV  W.  Cochins,  W.  Leghorns,  bred  from  prize 
winners    Cir.  free.   Geo.  A.  Friedrlchs,  Erie,  Pa. 

XII.  TERENS  it    SON,  Mishicot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

Prize  winning  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  I.  Game  and  P- 
Ducks.   Su  ck  and  eggs  for  sale,  send  for  Cir. 
M.  II.  I.EII>\\  Jllooinins  Ulen,  Pa. 


Iow  Prices .  —Eggs  in.  small  or  large  quantities,  also 
J  itock.  S.C.  W.  Legs  and  W.  W  vans..  KnappSt., 
cross  b'ds.  for  br' Is. B.U.N oxou,  Elm  St ,  Ithaca,  N.Y 

Buff  l  egs.,  Bu  P.  Rks.,I.  Gms.,Bl  Mins.,1*.  Rks. 
P.D'ks.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  tins 
month.  Cir. free.  Lewis  C.Beatty,  Washington,  N.J  . 

Pure  green  bone  meal,  granulated  bone  and  crush- 
ed oystt-r  shells.    No  Chemicals.   J. H. SLACK, 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


w. 


«!.  9ITEK,  Madison,  Wis.    Lt.  Brahmas; 
,  i  U.  P.  Rocks;  B.   Langshansj  P.  Cochins. 
Young  stock.    Write  for  prices  and  description. 

Kose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
Rocks,  choice  CckerelS  $3  to  $i  each.  Circular 
fiee.   J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  iiartlett,  Ohio. 


HA.  WATTLES.  Kayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  I..  Wyandotte,  K.  P.  Korku  and  K. 
*  .  li.  Leghorn*  in  I  lie  West.  V.gs»  82  per  13. 

LKiMT  KKAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

I  Kelcli  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  K.o  for  18, 13.50  lor  26.   stock  for  sale. 
O.  31  1'OI.INU,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


E.  K.  4: 1  Kits.  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
■  -    and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-rent 
Stf  stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 

8P    n     I  CPUfiDlUG  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  U.  D.    LtunUnilO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

15.  A.  FOX,  Kiclnnoud,  Va. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES. 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

ROLLS  150  1'EEX  LONG.  w 
12         18  24         30  36  42  4S  60  72  Inch, 

a  Inch  No  19  90    81.35    81.SO    82.25    82.70    83.15    83.C.0    84.50    85.40  Per  Roll. 

1iSc£n2.  20:      82.00  83  00    84.00    85.0O    SG.OO     87.00    8S.00    810.OO    812.00  Per  Roll. 

%  incli  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound.    Discount  5  rolls  j  per  cent,  10  rolls  lu  per  cent. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  It.  R.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rlveron  5or  more  rolls 


"VTortlinp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
_LM  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Hose  Comb  Black  Mlnorcas  and 
origin.   Geo.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

flj»-|  pf/\each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
«P  J_«OvJ  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  Stock.  CHARLES  KIVEK 
POULTRY  VARUS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Heavy  winners  at  Bloomlngton,  111.,  Dec.  1SU2,  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind  ,, Ian  1893.   Stock  for  sale. 

AU'BEO  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

PRESSEY'S  BROODER.  S£ppS 

monton  Incubators,  two  sizes,  $25  and  $15.  Lang- 
shau  fowls  and  eggs  for  sale.    Circulars  free. 

ii.  \\.  PRESSEY,  llaunuouUin,  N.  J. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  order  your  Sheep  and  Beagle 
Dogs  I  have  some  extra  fine  Ilampshire- 
duvii  Ewe  and  Buck  Lambs  forsale.  also  Poland 
China  Pigs  and  broken  Beagle  Dogs,  variety  of  Poul- 
try. Stamp  for  Cir.  A.Elwyu  Strode,  West  Chester,  Pa" 


Bott Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  Langshans.  This 
season  I  offer  the  grandest  lotof  the  above  breeds 
1  ever  owned.    Prices  reasonable.    Oruer  now.  W. 
O.  BYAKD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

rpiie  Perfeetetl  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 

I  Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  D.  MOULTON.  Taunton,  Mass 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^rirV^  ^ 

Mips  lor  sale  cheap.  Pealgreedstock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
l'lidlimmou  strains.  P.  II.  Jacobs.  Hammontou.  N.J. 

-  y.3  i.vcepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 
4t£j^.?<Vj|  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
^^"*^S''^fl  WvMTi.l-.ttes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
A%V&£f**i ,;i""nze  'I  urkevs.  5f»»  Toms 
K/^BSOt  and  liens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  50u  Cock' Is,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.  Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 
 F.  M.  MUSGEB,  BeKalb.  111. 

CDflWfMri  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  tne 
Or  URUIH,  Pharmacy.   Boericke  .V  Tafel, 

ion  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

3G  East  Madison  St..  Chicago. 

«27  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

223  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Oldest  Iloiuu'opatliic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
li»he<l  in  1835 
The  Poultry  Doctnr.&>  pp.,  12mo,  cloth. 50  cents. 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE?] 

700  selected  S.C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans.  W. Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"iiax."  "I. co."  **\Vliitc  Prince,**  "Cody," 
btSlr  Henry"  anil  "Alexat.."  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  In  America  co-day. 
•.«%••,»  York.Keb.  '90,  won  4  erantl  Onlcl  Spe- 
ci:lV>,  *4  lir»l»  and  9  seconds  on  my  special l  les. 
"Like  didheaet  /ilt«."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  EORSVl'lI,  Riverside  Poultiy 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  ('o.,N.  Y. 

Wanted  ao  once  — Buff  Leghorns.  Ind.  Games, 
Huff  1*.  Rocks.  Buif  W\ andottee,  Miuorcas. 
Address  Box 32,  Washington,  N.  J. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOIi 
1'or 

OF  INCUBATuRS  and  BROODERS  To 

Jf.  L.CAMPBELL, »Ve«l  Elizabeth, Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  ]  ay  for  an  Eureka  Incuba  .or 


LMBH  TO  


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  IH  E  E 

WM.  H  WIGMORE.  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

330  BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Trio,  $:i.d0,  $3.oo  to  $4  Oo  for  best  breeders.  Best 
cockerels,  $1.50. 

A.  «).  ROBERTS,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

BUY  THE  BEST. 

Xbe Improved  Monitor  Incubator. 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials  from 
sill  psrlsol*  the  v  oriel  as  to  its 
merits  over  all  othei  inakes.  Large 
book  with  cuts  for  stamp.  Address 
A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  4,11.7'  S  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  tor  $i  uueacn,  postpaid.  \\  e  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  -J  eomoined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, tor  $"J.yu,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  l*oultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Fa 

YOClt  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 

j  graham  Flour  &  Corn,.intho 

lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWEK  MILLS  and 
FAH.U  FEKII  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
•nt  oa  appiicauna.  VVIi^SitM  UitOss.  Euiton.  Pa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  1'ekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Preni. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.   First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

J  AMES  1UXKIX,  South  Gaston,  Mass. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ES and  INSECT  KXTKRJIIN. 
AlOK,  a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing    henhouses,    etc.     With  the 
*.  Iff    rs   machine    and  recipes   for  special 
SsW^nj*'  At  solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
^Sf.  roup,  cholera,  etc.    Send  stamp  for 

JSgr  «lr.  F.  Sehwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
^f^j  Conn. 

Valuable  nooks  Given  for  Securing  Sfciv 
Subscribers  at  SO  Cents  Eaeli. 


LADIES ! !  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


When  yon  can  get  the  Brut  at 
Caruo  prices  in  any  Quaj  'lty. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  .  no, 
Watchea,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  k  I  nds  of  preml. 
nms  Riven  to  Club  Anents, 
G«ad  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  t;oods. 
For  full  partic  ulars  a<tdr<-»9 
7UC  GBEAT  AMERICAN'  TEA  CO. 
31  and  33  Vesey  SU,  N.  Y. 


P.O.  Box  as. 


Fo.  of  Subs.  Value. 

1  Hiie's  liookon  Incubation   5  'jr> 

1  Practical  Capo'niziDg   25 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Hook   25 

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay  

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  1'oULTiii' Keei'ek  in 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   25 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders    25 

1  .Management  of  Young  Chicks   25 

j  1  *  Poultry  Keeper  Special  tot  1W,  *•   25 

1  "Poultry  Keeper  special  for  1892,"   25 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book    25 

1  Temperance  Volume   25 

2  Complete  Poultrv  Book   25 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry   25 

2  Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book. ...  25 

2  Five  Hundred  Qu«stions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse    :« 

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   !i5 

2  A.  B.  c.  of  Strawberry  Culture   40 

2  American  Corn  Busker   55 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian  Game   20 

2  Moisture  Guage   20 

2  Willis' Veterinary  Practice   55 

2  Chicken  Marker   2s 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping   50 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   60 

2  Silos  and  Knsllage   50 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   30 

2  Fisher's  (irain  Tables    30 

2  Scribner's  Lumber  and  Log  Book   35 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   50 

2  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  1.00 

3  Ladies'  Home  Journal   1.00 

3  Gentleman's  Long  Leather  Pocket  Book....  75 

4  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper   1.50 

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

1  Tile  People's  Doctor   1.50 

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1.50 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery   1.00 

5  Ajfjpck's  Farmers  Record  and  AccH  Book..  3.55 

8  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture   1.20 

B  American  Standard  of  Excellence   1.00 

b  Philosophy  of  Judging   1.(10 

ft  (lueiion's  Milch  Cows   1.00 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance   2  00 

10  Polyoptlcon    2  fin 

12  Blakeiee's  Cyclopedia   3.00 

12  '"aponlzing  Set   3.00 

12  Webster's  Unabridged(Reprlnt)Dlctionary, 

(full  sheey  bound)   2  50 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Ileavv  Felt 
forPoultrv  Houses 
$1.30  per  100  square 
feet  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

is  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


^CATALOGUE  /S" 

POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES^ 


The  miris  State  taMorlsil 


takes  the  Tliree  First 
iums  at  the  Great 
Show,  Madison 
rden,  February 

2itli  to  March  4th,  1893.  First  Premium,  $25.00  in  gold,  for  best  batch,  First 
Premium,  ?2">.00  In  gold,  for  best  Incubator.  First  Premium,  SIO.OO  in  gold, 
for  best  Incubator. 

Selling  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $40.  This  Is  the  most  wonderful  record  ever 
made.  We  now  have  S)4  First  Premiums  on  Incubators  and  Brooders.  53  De- 
plomas.  Our  machines  are  used  by  the  largest  breeders  iu  the  United  States. 
Address  for  eighty  page  catalogue. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Homer  City,  -  Penna 


WITH 


A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*  FARM^POULTRY.  & 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  "  The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published"  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  judge  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  mid  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f'mnd  in  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Subscriptions  can  besin  with  any  back  number  you  aeslre. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  tney  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  ec;gs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
I)o  you  care  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  $2.50  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  suoscribe 
to  Farm-Poultuv.  "  \Vhnt  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again."  Hemetnber  the  price ;  60  cts.  ono 
year;  six  mouths  25  cts  ;  sample  tree.   Iteiuit  cash  or  stamps.   I.  S.  JOIlAsO.'i  <k  CO.,  Boston.  Mass. 


I'S  DOIE,  VEGETABLE,  AND  CLOVER  CUTTER  FOB  POULTRV  FOOD 


SIMPLEX  Si 


$10.00 


atle, 

ng  feed. 

both  hauds  free  to  work. 


Ci  CUt  the  Price  <»'  the 
«lPJLvJ.v/vJ  Our  ucw  combi- 
nation cntter. 

It  will  cut  nones  or  vegetables  FOUR  TIMES  AS  FAST  as  any  $12.00  Bone 
Cntter  on  the  market  and  it  is  also  an  excellent  Clover  Cutter-.  Any  boy  can  run  it; 
it.  cuts  fine,  f;ist  and  easy.  Fully  warranted  lor  one  year.  Catalogue  free  if  you  nien- 
tiou  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Rhw  Bone  has  been  proven  l>y  analysis  to  contain  every 
part  of  an  egg— White.  Yolk  and  Shell .  The  lime  or 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  is  for  adult  fowls:  the misal  is  for  chicks  and  mixing 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 
to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  ino  lbs.  or  more  delivered, 
freight  paid  at  vour  railroad  station,  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH 


BONE » SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


High  scoring  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
fowls  for  sale.  I 


Extra  fine 
PYLE,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


T'/'Vtine  Ind.  Game  for  sale,  best  stork, $1,  K  and  }J 
<3U  each.   A.  SI.  TYS»>.  Lansdale,  Fa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM. 

THE  IMPROVED  | AlAII W%  ■  Tft H 

XCELSIORgATOR 

Thousands  En  Successful  Operation. 


GUARANTEED  to  hatch  a  lnrcer  perccntaee 
of  fertile  Eees  at  LESS  COST  than 
any  otuar  Incubator. 

Double-Regulator. 


Fend  8  cents  for 
large  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free, 


^SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

PATKNTES  AND  BOLE  MANUFACTURER. 
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Dec 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Can't  Get  Rid  of  Lice. — What  shall  we  do 
to  get  rid  of  lice  f  We  have  tried  every- 
thing that  we  have  heard  or  read  about  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  still  have  lice. 
We  keep  everything  about  the  fowls  per- 
fectly clean,  cleaning  the  house  each  morn- 
ing and  using  plenty  of  whitewash  fre- 
quently. Is  there  no  easier  way  than  to 
catch  each  bi"d  and  rub  hU  head  and  neck 
with  oil  ?  We  tried  the  artificial  way  of 
hatching  last  summer,  on  a  small  scale, 
with  good  success,  and  lost  very  few  chicks 
after  learning  how  to  feed  them.  We  now 
have  about  800  pullets  (selling  the  roosters) 
beginning  to  lay,  and  also  trying  to  die, 
from  no  other  cause  than  lice. — Mrs.  W.  R. 
W.,  Hanford,  Calf. 

Drench  every  portion  of  the  premises 
with  kerosene  emulsion  or  kerosene. 

Fresh  Blood.— What  is  the  value  of  fresh 
blood,  and  how  should  it  be  fed?— J.  J  EL, 
Beruville,  Pa. 

It  is  equal  to  meat  and  may  be  cooked  by 
boiling,  or  mixed  with  ground  grain,  allow- 
ing one  pound  of  blood  to  a  dozen  hens. 


Breeds.— Iron  Roof.— 1.  I  am  three  miles, 
south  of  Lake  Michigan, in  a  very  sandy  lo- 
cality. What  kind  of  a  breed  do  you  think 
would  thrive  best  there?  2.  I  am  about  to 
build  a  house,  and  I  can  get  a  lot  of  sheet 
iron,  such  as  is  used  on  rolling  mills,  very 
cheap.  Do  you  think  this  would  make  a 
good  covering  for  a  house,  say  10x12  feet? — 
A.  C.  W.,  Kocomo,  Indiana. 

1.  Probably  the  Light  Brahmas  would  he 
very  suitable.   2.  It  will  answer  well. 


African  Geese. — Where  can  I  purchase 
'  African  Geese?  —Subscriber. 

We  do  not  answer  such  questions  in  this 
department.  Send  your  full  name,  with 
stamp  for  reply. 

Chicks  Lied. — I  lost  about  half  of  my 
White  Leghorn  chicks  last  spring  from  a 
disease  new  to  me.  When  about  three 
weeks  old  they  drooped,  continued  to  eat, 
but  grew  poor  until  they  died,  being  noth- 
ing but  skeletons  — -Mrs.  E.  D.,  University, 
Cal. 

Cause  was  no  disease,  but  the  large  head 
lice. 

Brown  Leghorn  Comb. — Is  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn male  impure  if  he  has  more  than  live 
points  (serrations)  on  his  comb. — A.  J., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

The  extra  points  do  not  indicate  impurity. 
The  standard  calls  for  five  or  six 

Poultry  House. — 1.  If  I  have  my  house  on 
posts,  two  feet  high,  so  as  to  secure  double 
room,  can  I  double  my  flock?  2.  Will  col- 
ored glass  injure  fowls  as  grit?  3.  My  runs 
will  be  6x40  feet,  do  you  think  eggs  will  be 
fertile  if  ten  hens  and  one  male  are  in  that 
space?— II  V.  R.  C,  New  York  City. 

1.  Yes.  2.  It  is  better  not  to  use  such. 
3.    Yes,  if  kept  busy  scratching  in  litter. 


Bed  Bugs. — Do  bed  bugs  infest  a  poultry 
house,  and  do  they  trouble  the  poultry? — 
Mrs.  D.  J.  A.,  Helena,  Mont. 

Bed  bugs  are  frequently  found  in  poultry 
houses,  and  they  attack  the  hens  at  night. 
Drench  the  house  with  kerosene. 


Changing  to  Brooder  House. — My  house  is 
twelve  feet  high,  twelve  feet  long,  ten  feet 
wide,  sliding  window  at  back,  and  window 
at  side  and  front,  facing  the  north.  It  has 
shingle  roof,  weather  boarded  and  painted. 
It  has  a  place  for  a  stove. — J.  B.  P. 

No  change  is  necessary.  Simply  place 
your  brooder  in  the  house,  and  keep  100 
chicks  in  it  until  ready  for  market.  They 
need  not  even  be  let  outside. 

Frozen  Broilers. — Do  "  frozen  "  broilers 
mean  chicks  raised  in  the  fall  and  kept 
frozen  until  spring?  Do  they  bring  as  much 
as  spring  broilers? — C.  W,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Yes  ;  they  are  fall  chicks,  but  they  do  not 
bring  the  high  prices. 

Six  Questions.— J.  R.  G.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Send  your  name  and  address,  as  we  can- 
not answer  your  question  here.  Initials 
will  not  answer. 


Poultry  House. — Layers.— 1.  How  large 
should  a  house  be  for  fifteen  hens?  2. 
Which  are  the  better  winter  layers,  Light 
Brahmas  or  Plymouth  Rocks?"  3.  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  double  walls,  or  a  stove, 
in  a  poultry  house? — A.  C,  Turner's  Falls, 
Mass. 

1.  About  12x12  feet.  2.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  Light  Brahmas  are  better,  but  we  doubt 
if  there  is  any  difference.  3.  No  stove  is 
necessary ;  double  walls  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage but  are  not  required. 


Varmints.— I  should  like  to  get  rid  of 
"varmints,"  minks,  foxes,  etc.,  on  an 
Island  this  winter,  so  as  to  stock  with 
poultry  in  winter.— L.  J.  B.,  Port  Madison, 
Iowa. 

We  know  of  no  method  but  to  trap  or 
hunt  them.  Can  our  readers  suggest  a 
plan.    Poison  is  dangerous. 


Several  Questions.— 1.  Would  a  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  Light  Brahma  make  a 
good  cross  for  a  general  purpose  fowl?  2. 
Would  a  white-crested  Black  Polish 
chicken,  hatched  September  1st,  be  old 
enough  to  breed  from  next  spring?  3.  Will 
black  feathers  in  the  crest  change  white 
when  matured?  4.  How  old  before  you 
can  distinguish  the  sex,  and  how  may 
pullets  be  known? — Subscriber,  Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

1.  There  is  no  general  purpose  breed ;  the 
cross  is  as  good  as  any.  2.  Yes  3.  No ; 
there  should  be  black  feathers  just  in  front 
of  the  white.  4.  About  three  or  four 
months  old ;  the  pullet  has  a  softer  crest, 
and  the  cockerels  begin  to  develop  their 
longer  tails. 


Douglas  Mixture  — How  is  Douglas  mix- 
ture mad  ■  and  how  used?— S.  M.  M.,  Cov- 
ington, Ohio 

One  pound  copperas,  two  gallons  water, 
one  gill  sulphuric  acid.  A  teaspoonfull  in 
a  gallon  of  water.   It  is  best  to  avoid  it. 


How  Many  Chicks. — How  many  chicks  can 
I  raise  in  a  pen  Gx8  feet,  and  a  yard  4x8  feet 
in  winter.  I  will  use  incubators.— M.  B. 
M.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

About  fifty  until  they  are  three  months 
old,  though  some  keep  as  many  as  100 

Chicken  Pox. — My  fowls  have  small  black 
spots  on  their  combs.  The  spots  grow  to 
the  size  of  a  pea  and  turn  black,  easily 
picked  off,  and  leave  a  watery  sore,  and 
extends  over  the  face,  requiring  about  a 
week  or  ten  days.  They  appear  sleepy, 
have  discharge  at  the  nostrils,  eat  well,  but 
do  not  hold  their  flesh.— J.  M.  T.,  Argentina 
Kan. 

Probably  chicken  pox.  Annoint  with 
a  few  drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
crude  petroleum,  sweet  oil,  cedar  oil,  and 
spirits  turpentine.  Keep  birds  warm  and 
dry. 

Mincrea  Cross. — Will  Black  Minorca  and 
Black  Spanish  make  a  good  coss,  and  will 
the  progeny  be  sitters?— G.  F.  K.,  Futuam, 
N.  J. 

There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  the  cross.  As 
a  rule,  when  two  non-sitting  breeds  are 
crossed.the  pullets  of  the  cross  are  liable  to 
sit,  but  much  depends  on  the  feed. 


Breeding  Stock  —1  Would  you  advise  the 
mating  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel, 
hatched  June  5th,  with  pullets  one  mouth 
older?  2  My  Light  Brahmas  have  no 
feath  rs  on  middle  toes  ;  does  it  disqualiiy 
them?  3.  I  have  a  Light  Brahma  cock,  and 
wish  to  mate  him  with  the  pullets  men- 
tioned, and  also  with  some  Plymouth  Rock 
hens,  for  broilers? 

1.  They  will  be  old  enough  by  April. 
5.  No.   3.  It  can  be  done. 

Time  to  Begin  Incubators. — When  is  a  good 
time  to  begin  with  incubators?— S.  E.,  Ath- 
ens, Ohio. 

Now  is  an  excellent  time. 


Wa.mth  for  Chbks. — 1.  Can  chicks  be 
raised  in  winter,  in  a  brooder  house  with 
no  heat  but  that  from  the  brooder?  2.  How 
large  should  a  brooder  be  to  contain  100 
chicks?  3.  How  old  should  they  be  before 
removed  to  the  roosts? — S.  H..  Sloansville, 
N.  Y.  • 

1.  It  is  best  to  keep  brooder  at  ninet3'-five 
degrees  and  the  house  at  eighty.  2.  About 
one  yard  square.  3.  About  three  mouths 
old,  or  when  well  feathered. 

Keeping  Birds  Pure. — Can  I  keep  birds 
pure  if  1  allow  the  males  lo  run  with  hens 
of  another  breed  until  spring  and  then  put 
them  with  pure  bred  hens  of  their  kind?— 
R,  E.  T.,  Regina,  Con. 

Yes. 


Buff  Cochins.— What  do  you  think  of  Buff 
Cochins  as  an  egg  producer  and  meat  com- 
pared with  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Light 
Brahmas?— W.  T.  R.,  Giles,  Wis. 

The  Cochins  will  give  excellent  results  if 
not  too  highly  fed 

CHLOROFORM  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

The  president  of  the  British  pharmaceu- 
tical conference  is  credited  with  having 
adopted  and  recommended  the  following 
for  the  happy  dispatch  of  poultry  A 
large,  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle  is 
kept  charged  with  an  ounce  of  chloroform. 
When  a  chicken  has  received  sentence  of 
death,  it  is  held  firmly  under  the  left  arm 
and  its  head  slipped  into  the  mouth  of  the 
boitle.  A  few  deep  inspirations  follow, 
and  the  bird,  withou  a  struggle,  becomes 
unconscious  Then,  holding  it  by  its  legs, 
its  neck  is  dislocated  by  a  quick  sireteh. 


SCIENCE  AS  IS  SCIENCE. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  whose  fame  as  a 
scientist,  or  rather  as  a  statistician,  is  well 
known,  and  whose  "political  economy"  is 
usually  figured  out  on  the  side  of  million- 
aires and  banks,  and  whose  results  usually 
are  that  c-a-t  spells  cat,  is  having  a  little 
controversy  with  Dr.  George  D  Johnson, 
in  the  Southern  Fancier,  on  "saccharate 
of  lime"  "Doc  Johnson  does  quite  a  lot 
of  "squibbling"  for  the  Fancier  that  no 
one  knows  of  but  himself  and  Editor 
Downs,  but  he  never  gets  frightened  at 
huge  titles.  He  will  not  use  "M.  D."  at 
the  end  of  his  name,  and  he  hates  "  swelled 
head"  in  humans.  In  the  last  issue  of  the 
Fancier  the  aforesaid  Atkinson,  who  has 
been  recently  "  talking  chicken,"  and  who 
is  mentioned  as  "  Edward  Atkinson,  LL.D. 
Ph  D."  (whatever  that  means),  makes  the 
folio  wing  lucid  (?).jxplanation.  He  recom- 
mends molasses  and  oyster  shells.  But 
here  is  his  letter. 

[A  critical  reader  of  the  Fancier  wrote 
us,  questioning  the  position  credited  to  Mr. 
Atkinson,  as  shown  in  an  article  in  the 
September  issue  of  this  paper  captioned 
"  Scientific  Hen  Food."  Our  critical  reader 
maintained  that  oyster  shell  was  insoluble, 
and  that  "  saccharate  of  lime  "  was  an  in- 
correct term  for  oyster  shells  and  molasses. 
Below  is  the  Boston  Scientist's  answer  to 
the  above  criticism. — Ed.  Southern 
Fancier  ] 

Editor  Southern  Fancier: 
I  am  asked  by  you  to  reply  to  a  critic 
of  my  suggested  hen  food,  who,  as  you  in- 
form me,  says  that  oyster  shells  and  mo- 
lasses will  not  make  a  "saccharate  of  lime." 
He  says  that  my  compound  would  be  just 
oyster  shells  and  molasses.  .  All  right,  if 
the  hens  like  it  just  as  well  and  thrive  on 
it,  under  that  name,  let  it  be  called  oyster 
shells  and  molasses.  But  I  think  your  cap- 
tious critic  knows  less  about  chemical 
science  than  1  do,  and  that  is  imputing  to 
him  depth  of  ignorance  which  can  hardly 
be  measured  I  am  a  duffer  in  these  matters 
practicing  economy  in  nu'.rition  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then'finding  out  from  a  scien- 
tific friend  how  near  1  have  struck  off  lines 
to  which  scientific  terms  may  be  applied. 

I  happened  to  know  that  hens  require  a 
great  deal  of  nitrogen  in  their  food,  and  a 
good  deal  of  lime ;  I  happened  to  observe 
that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  skimmed  milk 
in  which  the  element  of  nitrogen  is  present 
in  a  large  quantity ;  I  happened  to  observe 
that  there  is  a  great  waste  of  chaff  in  many 
of  the  corn  mills  which  might  give  bulk  to 
porridge.  Now.then,  I  suggested  to  one  of 
my  friends,  who  is  possessed  by  the  hen 
fancy,  that  he  might  convert  the  waste 
chaff  of  a  corn  mill  into  hen  food  by  cook- 
ing it  slowly  with  skimmed  milk,  and  then 
1  went  and  did  it  myself.  I  cooked  a  half 
pound  of  what  they  call  here  "  smuttings" 
from  a  corn  mill— the  meanest  stuff  that 
has  any  salable  value.  It  is  the  little  point 
that  protects  the  germ  of  the  corn  and  other 
chaff.  To  this  I  added  four  pints  or  four 
pounds  of  skimmed  milk.  I  put  it  into 
my  Aladdin  oven,  lighted  a  hand  lamp  and 
let  it  cook  all  night  subject  to  evaporat  ion. 
In  the  morning  it  was  a  thick  poi  ridge.  I 
dried  it  off  and  sent  it  to  an  agricultural 
chemist,  and  he  made  me  a  return  proving 
that  my  compound  possessed  almost  the 
exact  nutritive  elements  of  the  best  bread 
made  from  tine  wheat  flour. 

Next  it  occurred  to  me  that  hens  need 
lime,  aud  as  I  happened  to  meet  my  friend, 
the  chemist,  1  mentioned  this  to  him  and 
he  said  "  O  yes,  but  you  had  better  add 
little  molasses  with  some  oyster  shells,  be- 
cause that  will  give  you  a  saccharate  of 
lime,  which  is  a  soluable  salt." 

I  have  looked  into  the  matter  since  your 
hyper  critical  friend  questioned  this  fact 
and  I  find  that  it  takes  between  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
water  to  dissove  one  pound  of  lime,  but  I 
find  that  four  pounds  of  molasses  will  dis- 
solve one  pound  of  lime.  Now  you  may 
call  this  solution  "sugar  of  lime"  or  sac- 
charate of  lime,"  or  "oyster  shells  and 
molasses,"  or  whatever  you  please— only 
mix  it  with  your  porridge,  and  the  hens 
will  eat  it  and  it  will  make  bone  and  egg 
shell.  If  it  is  not  oxidized  or  converted  or 
put  in  solution  in  cooking,  it  will  be  in  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  hens. 

The  poor  fanner  to  whom  I  made  this 
suggestion  and  who  has  tried  this  feeding  is 
one  who  keeps  careful  accounts.  He  is  not 
a  fancy  farmer ;  he  farms  for  profit.  He  is 
only  worth  somewhere  from  one  to  twenty 
millions  dollars  now,  and  he  works  his 
farm  in  such  a  way  as  to  teach  bis  neighbors 
how  to  do  the  best  kind  of  profitable  farm- 
ing. You  might  think  he  would  be  a  poor 
farmer — he  is  a  very  rich  farmer  in  the 
wealth  of  instruction  that  he  gives.  His 
manager  says  th.it  this  type  of  hen  food  is 
exactly  adapted  to  its  purpose  at  very  low 
cost. 

Now  you  know  that  you  can  impart  flavor 
to  the  flesh  of  poultry.  You  know  that  the 
canvas-back  duck  gets  its  tine  flavor  from 
the  wild  celery  on  which  it  feeds  arouud 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  have  therefore  sug- 
gested to  my  friend,  the  poor  farmer,  to 
make  some  canvas-back  ducks  by  convert- 
ing my  hen  food  into  a  duck  food,  adding 
some  celery  seed  to  the  compound.  Per- 
haps some"  of  vour  readers  will  take  this 


hint  and  raise  some  canvas  back  chickens. 
If  they  do  I  shall  expect  an  early  pair  to 
be  sent  to  me  from  various  quarters  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  raised,  making  it.a  condition 
that  they  shall  be  forwarded  in  a  cold  stor- 
age car  so  that  their  flavor  may  not  be  im- 
paired in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  will  especially  gratify  me  if  your  hy- 
percritical friend  will  make  my  hen  food, 
first  without  the  oyster  shells  and  molasses 
and  then  add  some  oyster  shells  and  mo- 
lasses, trusting  to  the"hens  to  convert  it  in 
such  a  scientific  manner  as  may  give  him 
au  opportunity  to  invent  the  right  words 
for  giving  expression  to  the  result.  I  will 
promise  to  adopt  his  praseology  whenever 
he  does  so,  giving  him  due  credit  for  know- 
ing more  of  chemistry  and  the  English  lan- 
guage than  I  do  myself. 

Edw.  Atkinson. 

Boston. 

Mr.  Atkinson  should  stick  to  statistics, 
and  he  should  also  consult  some  other 
chemist,  as  well  as  try  a  few  more  experi- 
ments with  his  Aladdin  lamp,  with  which 
he  is  to  convince  poor  men  that  they  can 
live  on  five  cents  a  day,  at  which  consum- 
mation they  will  also  be  expected  to  work 
for  five  cents  a  day  also,  or  "  living  wages." 

But  the  "LL  D.  Ph  D."  does  not  count 
in  this  case. 

First,  he  knows  that  hens  require  a  great 
deal  of  nitrogen  in  their  food.  Certainly— 
every  chicken  man  knows  that. 

Then  he  suggests  that  chaff  of  corn  and 
milk  might  be  used,  and,  like  Squeers,  he 
did  it.  Just  so — nothing  new  in  that. 
He  states  that  he  then  made  good  brea  1  for 
them.  He  had  the  nitrogen,  so  a  friend 
suggested  molasses  and  oyster  shells  (what 
a  dose  for  a  h  2n),  which  gave  him  "  sacchar- 
ate of  lime,"  which  he  styles  a  soluble  salt. 
And  so  it  is— but  molasses  and  oyster  shells 
do  not  form  saccharate  of  lime.  And  that 
is  where  our  Ph.D.  stumbles. 

He  finds  that  it  takes  nearly  750  pounds 
of  water  to  dissolve  one  pound  of  lime,  but 
that  four  pounds  of  molasses  will  dissolve 
that  quantity  of  lime.  Again  he  stumbles, 
for  oyster  shells  are  not  lime.  They  must 
be  burnt  (the  carbonic  acid  driven  off)  to  be 
converted  into  lime.  Oyster  shells  are 
carbonate  of  lime  (a  salt)  the  same  as  mar- 
ble or  limestone.  Lime  is  the  oxide  of  cal- 
cium. Oyster  shells  will  not  dissolve  in 
water  or  molasses . 

Next  he  tells  us  that  feed  affects  the 
flavor,  and  other  things  which  we  knew,  as 
though  we  were  all  fools  aud  could  learn 
nothing  by  experience. 

We  know  all  about  molasses,  but  it  is  too 
fattening,  and  a  laying  hen  should  not  be 
fed  too  highly  on  carbonaceous  food.'  The 
bran,  the  milk,  the  corn,  the  mixture  of  a 
variety  is  well  understood,  and  so  is  the 
molasses.  Poultrymen  have  known  of 
oyster  shells  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and 
of  ground  bone  and  other  lime  foods,  but 
this  Rip  Van  Wiukle,  Ph.D,  who,  like  all 
others  of  his  kind,  resorts  to  ridicule  or  his 
reputation  to  overawe  a  less  pretentious 
individual,  comes  in  at  the  eleventh  hour 
with  a  lot  of  so-called  advice  which  is  as 
stale  as  the  hills  and  really  of  no  value. 

FIGURING  ON  FOOD. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  is  tne 
champion  performer  of  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  with  figures.  He  can  take  the  nine 
digits  and  a  few  naughts  and  prove  more 
wonderful  things  than  were  ever  dreamed 
of  in  the  philosophy  of  Horatio.  He  can 
calculate  (of  course  he  can,  being  from 
Boston)  the  money  value  of  the  time  lost 
by  the  habit  laborers  have  of  pausing  to 
spit  on  th.ir  hands,  or  the  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  of  transporting  a  car  load  of  freight 
arouud  the  world  in  ninety  days.  There  is 
no  problem  too  minute,  too  great  or  too  in- 
tricate for  him  to  solve.  He  says  American 
laboring  men  pay  too  much  for  food,  by 
buying  the  needed  nutritive  constituents  in 
such  combinations  as  make  them  altogether 
too  expensive. —  Texas  Farm  andBanch. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  lind  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
Charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They"  weigh  live  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
von  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Piobably  the  best  Ladies' Magazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Lndies'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  fl.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Hume.  Jutirral  and  The  POULTRY  Ivkei'KK 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  wnere- 
by  each  subscriber  can  bind  their  oivu  poultry 
Keeper  each  mo  ith  as  received.  I  hey  hold 
twovears'  numbers   Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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CHEAP  PAINT  FOR   POULTRY  HOUSES. 

A  little  paint  covers  a  multitude  of  faul'.s 
and  for  a  poultry  house  any  kind  of  cheap 
oils  will  answer.  The  painter,  when  he  ap- 
plies the  first  coat,  known  as  "  priming," 
aims  only  to  saturate  the  wood  with  oil, 
rather  than  to  apply  a  thick  paint,  and  he 
often  uses  crude  petroleum  for  reducing  the 
paint.  Now,  if  any  one  will  procure  some 
red  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  the  cheapest  col- 
oring material  used  for  paint,  and  add 
ibout  one  pound  of  the  coloring  matter  to 
a  gallon  of  crude  petroleum  or  fish  oil,  a 
cheap  paint  will  be  the  result,  and  it  will 
last  for  a  year  or  even  two  years.  Of 
course  it  will  not  be  equal  to  white  lead 
and  linseed  oil  paint,  but  where  one  can  do 
the  work  bmsclf  and  does  not  expect  a 
"  finished  job,"  the  cheap  paint  mentioned 
will  serve  well,  as  the  oil  is,  after  ail,  the 
most  imporiant  ingredient  in  paint,  the 
mineral  bring  often  only  to  give  the  re- 
quired color. 


A  COVERED  ROOST. 

Koup  and  other  diseases  are  often  due  to 
the  drafts  on  the  fowls  while  they  are  on 
the  roost  An  arrangement  by  which  the 
fowls  may  be  protected  at  night  is  shown 
in  the  illustration.  A  is  a  hinged  cover, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  pre- 
ferred. There  is  a  space  between  the 
lower  end  of  the  cover  and  the  floor  (D) 
which  permits  not  only  of  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation, but  which  serves  as  an  ingress  or 
egress  for  the  fowls  When  going  on  or  leav- 
ing the  roosts.  B  is  the  roost,  C  the  nests, 
and  E  shows  the  back  wall  when  the  cover 
is  raised.  This  arrangement  does  not 
differ  from  that  mostly  in  use  except  the 
cover,  which  may  be  easily  attached  to  any 
roost.  It  may  be  made  of  cheap  boards, 
especially  of  "light,  material,  or  it  may  be 
made  by  attaching  muslin  or  tarred  paper 
to  a  frame  constructed  of  lath.  The  cover 
should  be  raised  during  the  tiny  and  fast- 


the  composition  of  bone.  We  suggest  that 
this  be  kept  for  reference.   He  says : 

The  proportion  of  water  in  fresh  bone,  as 
you  are  aware,  varies  somewhat.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  fresh  bone  fed 
during  a  period  of  about  eight  months,  and 
of  which  record  was  kept,  varied  from 
about  thirty  to  about  forty  per  cent. 

Of  many  samples  of  bone  (mixed  lots) 
taken  during  several  months  the  average 
composition  was  as  follows : 
Moisture 

Ash  (mineral  matter) 
Fats 

Albuminoids 

Undetermined  Organic  con- 
stituents &c. 

The  ash  contained  87.4  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  11.5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  1.1  per  cent,  of  other  mineral 
constituents. 

Analysis  which  you  may  find  of  pure 


34.2  per  cent. 
22.8  " 
20  5  " 
20.6  " 

1.9  " 


A  cover:  d  roost. 


ened  to  the  wall,  but  at  night,  after  the 
hens  are  on  the  roost,  it  should  be  lowered 
to  its  position.  It  will  greatly  assist  in 
protecting  the  fowls  and  keeping  them 
warm  on  severely  cold  nights. 


PAPERING  THE  WALL. 

Dissolve  a  pound  of  glue  in  a  gallon  of 
water  by  boiling,  and  add  another  gallon  of 
water  before  taking  it  off  the  tire.  In  a 
bucket  make  a  paste  of  rye  flour,  of  a  thin 
consistency,  and  add  it  to  the  glue  water. 
Put  the  whole  on  the  fire,  let  boil  and 
thicken  with  more  rye  flour  until  a  good 
paste  is  formed.  Now  take  brown  paper  or 
old  newspaper,  and  paper  your  poultry 
house.  When  dry,  or  the  next  day,  put  on 
another  layer  of  paper.  Add  some  white- 
wash to  the  paste  and  whitewash  the  paper. 
Your  house  will  now  be  warm.  Takeoff 
the  paper  before  summer  or  it  will  harbor 
lice. 

 #  . 

ANALYSIS  OF  BONE. 

Jlr.  W.  P;  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiments tation,th as  gives 


bone  freed  fiom  any  adhering  substance 
substance  will  differ  considerably  from  this 
which  is  of  the  average  bone  as  fed,  con- 
taining a  small  amount  of  adhering  muscle, 
etc. 

Fresh  bone  is  undoubtedly'oneof  the  very 
best  of  poultry  foods,  and  in  my  opinion 
should  be  finely  cut.  I  prefer  not  to  risk 
feeding  ground  bone,  which  may  contain 
large  splinters  to  hungry  chicks. 

In  the  above  it  will  be  noticed  that  bones 
are  almost  complete  food.  They  contain, 
in  100  pounds,  over  twenty  pounds  of  fat 
(heat  producing  and  yolk  producing),  over 
twenty  pounds  of  albuminoids  muscle  pro- 
ducing and  white  of  eggs  producing,  and 
twenty-two  pounds  of  ash,  of  which  about 
nineteen  pounds  is  phosphate  of  lime,  (bone 
forming  material),  and  over  two  pounds  of 
carbonate  of  lime  (same  as  oyster  shells). 
Can  any  food  be  more  complete. 


pests  of  like  kind.  The  oil  may  be  swabbed 
on  the  roosts  or  other  portions  of  the 
house.  You  may  not  like  the  odor,  but 
neither  will  the  insects  enjoy  it.  To  cheap- 
en the  cost  of  the  oil,  make  a  soap  of  it. 
This  is  done  by  procuring  a  box  of  concen- 
trated lye  and  using  the  li.sh  oil  instead  o 
grease.  It  may  be  then  used  like  any  soap 
making  soapsuds  with  it.  It  will  be  found 
a  pleasant  and  harmless  preparation  for 
sprinkling  over  every  portion  of  Ihe  poul- 
try house.  Dogs  and  cats,  when  dipped  in! 
the  suds  or  washed  with  the  same,  will  be 
free  of  fleas,  while  the  use  of  the  suds  for 
spraying  trees  will  be  of  advantage  in  de- 
stroying the  fruit  pests. 


FISH  OILS  AS    INSECT  DESTROYERS. 

Whale  oil  soap  has  long  been  known  as 
efficacious  against  insects  and  parasites, 
and  it  is  well  known,  also.that  the  ordinary 
cheap  fish  oil  will  destroy  fleas  and  other 


THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  SHOW. 

The  editor  of  the  Poultry  Herald  was  at 
-  the  World's  Fair  Show,  and  uses  plain 
language  in  commenting  upon  it.  "We  give 
his  remarks  below  (our  italics),  and  he 
takes  a  fair  view  of  the  show,  even  defend- 
ing it.    He  says: 

Correspondents  of  the  Herald  seem  to 
agree  with  one  another  that  the  World's 
Fair  poultry  show  was  something  of  a  fake 
and  unworthy  of  its  claim  as  a  representa- 
tive exhibition  of  thoroughbred  fowls.  One 
of  our  correspondents  admits  that  he  did 
not  even  visit  the  Fair  during  the  Poultry 
Exhibition,  but  gained  his  knowledge  from 
other  sources.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
that  it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world  to 
condemn  and  find  fault  ;  the  victims  of  this 
habit  almost  make  a  profession  of  it  and  it 
is  not  a  difficult  one  to  follow,  because  of 
1  he  many  imperfections  in  everything  of 
human  origin  or  contrivance.  The  Herald 
asserts  without  fear  of  successful  contra- 
diction that  however  it  fell  short  of  per- 
fection, it  was  by  far  the  best  and  most 
magnificent  display  of  pure  bred  fowls  ever 
brought  together  in  America.  The  exhi- 
bition was  a  revelation  to  thousands  of 
people  who  never  before  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  such  specimens  of  poultry, 
and  the  influence  It  has  had  iu  the  interests 
of  higher  poultry  culture  will  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects.  If  there  were  officers 
or  members  who  so  far  forgot  themselves  or 
the  occasion  as  to  lower  their  personal 
honor  for  the  bauble  of  a  few  dishonestly 
won  prizes  or  emoluments,  theirs  is  the 
disgrace.  There  are  even  some  who  mis- 
take such  a  "success"  as  an  evidence  of 
smartness,  and  to  these  all  personal  allu- 
sion simply  advertise  and  assist  the  men 
who  are  talked  against.  Of  all  the  mean, 
contemptible  spirits,  the  one  that  shows  it- 
self in  deceitful,  underhanded  practices  to 
prove  excellence  by  fraud  in  a  poultry  show 
is  the  most  beggarly.  Any  man, it  seems  to 
us,  is  deticieut  in  mental  calibre  who  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  honor  or  manhood 
for  such  trifling  rewards,  and  we  therefore 
w  ould  be  slow  to  accuse  anyoue  without 
unmistakable  evidence  of  guilt.  The  exhi- 
bition, as  an  exhibition,  was  a  grand  one, 
and  the  Herald  declines  to  drag  it  in  the 
dust  because  of  alleged  dishonesty  of  a  few 
men  wh  >  would  abuse  au  important  trust 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  advantage. 

The  above  is  plain  language,  and  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  editor  is  even  charitable.  He 
is  willing  to  uphold  the  good  and  condemn 
the  bad.  Yet  there  are  men  who  went  to 
the  show,  saw  with  their  eyes  the  unfair- 
ness and  "  bossism,"  yet  are  willing  to  con- 
done the  offence  and  lick  the  hands  of  those 
who  deprived  honest  men  of  prizes  that 
rightfully  belonged  to  them. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
Will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  lw  miIIici. 
iently  interested  iu  poultry  to  invest  the  price  •.  tne 
paper  lor  a  year. 
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THE  PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR. 

In  this  issue  we  give  a  full  description  of 
the  Prairie  State  Incubator,  made  by  the 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Company  at 
Homer  City,  Pa.  These  machines  have 
been  operated  under  all  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  altitude,  from  the  low,  damp, 
foggy  sea-coast  to  the  dry  uplands  of  the 
Rockies ;  under  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture north  and  south,  winter  and  summer, 
Without  in  any  way  affecting  the  uniformly 
goo  '.  results.  These  results  are  obtained 
in  the  most  direct  manner  possible  without 
the  aid  of  hot  water  or  complicated  me- 
ch.riism  of  any  sort.  The  regulator  con- 
trols the  heat  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  ventilation  or  moisture;  a  point  that 
cannot  be  overlooked  in  a  successful  incu- 
bator. The  distinctive  features  of  the 
Prairie  State  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
description: 

APPLICATION  OF  HEAT. 

The  first  essential  to  successful  incuba- 
tion is  the  proper  application  and  regula- 
tion of  the  heat.  The  nearest  practical  ap- 
proach to  nature's  method  which  is  by  con- 
tact, is  secured  by  radiation  of  heat  from 
above,  no  bottom  heat  being  applied  in 
either  case.  The  distribution  of  the  heat 
is  secured  in  the  following  manner:  The 
lamp  is  so  situated  that  its  flue  passes  up- 
ward through  the  machine  and  through  the 
radiator,  at  which  point  we  have  an  open- 
ing in  the  flue,  through  which  the  hot  air 
in  the  lamp  is  diverted  into  a  galvanized 
iron  radiator  covering  the  entire  top  of  the 
egg-chamber.  After  circulating  through 
the  radiator,  the  air  passes  upward  and  out 
two  pipes  at  the  end  of  the  machine,  thus 
equalizing  the  heat  everywhere  in  the  egg- 
chamber.  The  regulator  consists  of  a 
thermostat,  connecting  rod  and  valve  lever 
— the  simplest  combination  in  use  on  any 
incubator.  The  motive  power  of  the  regu- 
lator is  the  thermostat,  unassisted  by  clock 
work,  electricity,  or  any  other  appliance. 
The  thermostat  is  situated  in  the  egg- 
chamber,  immediately  above  the  eggs,  and 
is  so  sensitive  that  it  responds  to  the  heat's 
action  with  as  great  precision  as  any  ther- 
mometer. It  may  beeasily  adjusted  to  any 
degree  of  temperature  desired,  and  there  it 
will  faithfully  operate,  opening  and  closing 
the  valve  with  unerring  exactness.  This 
thermostat  is  composed  entirely  of  metal, 
no  composition,  ebonite  or  India  rubber 
being  used  in  its  construction ;  and  it  will 
not  become  weak  or  ineffective  by  use. 

The  valve  when  closed  covers  the  top  of 
the  lamp  flue  and  obstructs  the  current  of 
hot  air,  forcing  it  into  the  radiator  as  above 
described.  When  the  temperature  in  the 
egg-chamber  reaches  the  desired  degree, 
the  thermostat  lifts  the  valve  from  the  top 
of  the  lamp  flue  and  allows  the  heat  to  es- 
«ape  from  the  heater,  while  the  air  of  the 
egg-chamber  is  unaffected  by  the  opening  of 
tie  valve  and  remains  unchanged. 

THE  VENTILATION. 

The  second  essential  is  a  supply  of  pure 
air,  which,  in  the  "Prairie  State"  enters 
from  below  within  a  tube  which  surrounds 
She  lamp  flue,  where  it  is  heated  as  It  as- 
cends and  passes  over  the  moisture  pans 


that  are  situated  in  the  center  of  the  ma- 
chine and  in  the  top  of  the  egg-chamber. 
The  warm  air  thus  entering  over  the 
moisture  pans  and  passing  downward 
among  the  eggs  escapes  through  the  apera- 
tures  in  front,  below  the  eggs.  They  are 
supplied  with  sliding  covers,  so  that  the 
outlet  of  air  can  be  increased  or  diminished. 

MOISTURE. 

The  third  essential— the  system  of  ven- 
tilation— aids  materially  in  controlling  the 
air  saturation,  since  an  increased  or  dimin- 
ished snpply  of  air  will  affect  the  supply 
of  moisture.  How  ?  AVith  a  wide  opening 
of  the  slide  the  air  moves  through  the  ma- 
chine rapidly  and  carries  the  moisture  out, 
while  with  a  small  opening  the  air  passes 
slowly  over  the  pans,  absorbing  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  becomes  densely 
saturated.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  the 
moisture  in  the  egg-chamber  can  be  fixed 
and  maintained  at  any  desired  degree  of  air 
saturation,  a  condition  that  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  successful  incubation;  be- 
cause over-saturation  is  as  fatal  as  insuffi- 
cient moisture.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  machine  is  built  obedient  to  a  prede- 
termined plan,  constructed  on  strictly 
scientific  principles,  fulfilling  perfectly  the 
three  essential  conditions  for  successful  in- 
cubation, which  are,  the  proper  application 
of  warmth,  pure  air,  and  the  requisite 
amount  of  moisture,  all  regulated  and 
under  the  exact  control  of  the  machine's 
own  action. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

"The  "Prairie  State,"  as-  its  name  im- 
plies, was  originally  manufactured  in 
Illinois;  but  it  is  now  manufactured  at 
Homer  City,  Pa.  None  but  first-class  work 
is  sent  out.  Their  new  factories  comprise 
steam  plants  thoroughly  equipped  with  all 
the  latest  improved  wood-working  ma- 
chinery required.  The  machine  is  built  of 
the  best  well-seasoned  material,  neatly  or- 
namented and  finished,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  handsome  piece  of  furniture.  It  is 
double-cased  aud  insulated  from  the  influ- 
ences of  sudden  changes  of  outside  tem- 
perature, by  proper  packing.  Its  doors  are 
of  double  glass,  through  which  may  be  seen 
the  thermometer  and  eggs,  without  the  ex- 
posure of  opening.  All  sheet  metal  work, 
pipes,  pan  and  tank,  is  constructed  of  best 
galvanized  iron.  The  regulator  is  made  of 
brass. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  sizes  are  prac- 
tical and  economical  for  various  other  rea- 
sons: First,  it  does  not  require  anymore 
time  to  operate  two  300  egg  machines  than 
it  does  one  of  600  egg  capacity.  As  all 
large  capacity  machines  require  two  lamps, 
it  takes  just  as  long  to  turn  the  eggs,  and 
there  is  no  saving  of  fuel.  There  is  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  the  machines  where 
three  or  four  are  required,  from  the  fact 
that  in  order  to  accumulate,  say,  1,000  eggs 
at  one  time,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
cannot  be  fresh,  and  so  a  smaller  per  cent, 
of  fertility  will  follow  than  if  they  had  set 
in  lots  of  200  or  300,  just  fresh.  Time  can 
also  be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  egg-tester. 
Wben  two  or  more  machines  are  set  at  a 
time,  eggs  tested  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week  can  be  doubled  up  after  unfertile 


ones  are  discarded,  rnd  so  one  machine  or 
more  can  be  reset. 

All  kinds  of  eggs  can  be  hatched  equally 
well— hen,  duck,  turkey,  etc.,  aud  natural 
or  artificial  gas  may  be  used  in  place  of  oil, 
without  trouble  in  making  the  change. 

All  incubators  are  provided  with  turning 
trays.  Eggs  are  turned  a  tray  full  at  a^ 
time  without  being  handled.  The  lamp  is 
made  of  good,  stiff,  galvanized  iron,  with  a 
large  can  screwT.  Complete  and  detailed  di- 
rections for  operating,  extra  wicks,  egg 
tester,  a  thermometer  for  each  tray,  etc., 
are  furnished  complete  with  each  incu- 
bator. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  incubator 
are  as  folows :  The  lamp  is  now  placed  at 
the  end  instead  of  in  the  center,  thus  se- 
curing a  better  distribution  of  the  heat  in 
the  egg  chamber,  and  making  the  lamp 
easier  to  remove  from  the  swing.  The  ven- 
tilators are  made  longer  and  larger,  en- 
abling the  machine  to  be  used  under  the 
most  extreme  conditions  of  dampness  or 
heat.  By  partially  closing  the  ventilators, 
the  machines  can  be  run  in  highest  and 
driest  situations,  the  large  pan  surface 
preventing  the  evaporation  of  the  eggs. 
All  evaporating  pans  are  sectional.  The 
operator  can  give  little  or  much  moisture, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

The  egg  chamber  is  now  made  deeper 
than  formerly,  which  space  is  used  for  a 
nursery.  The  chicks  after  hatching  drop 
below  into  a  nursery ;  thus  the  doors  are 
never  opened  until  the  hatch  is  over.  This 
is  a  grand  improvement,  and  the  operator 
is  able  to  secure  better  hatches  when  the 
chicks  that  come  out  of  the  shell  first  drop 
out  the  way  of  the  others  while  hatching. 

A  SPECIAL  DUCK  MACHINE. 

This  incubator  has  proved  a  wonder  for 
hatching  ducks.  It  is  built  especially  for 
the  hatching  of  ducks'  eggs ;  and  from  the 
large  number  sold  to  some  of  the  largest 
raisers  of  ducks  in  the  United  States, 
they  are  giving  general  satisfaction.  They 
have  only  recently  placed  this  machine  on 
the  market,  but  have  sold  quite  a  number 
of  them,  aud  in  order  to  show  how  the  Long 
Island  duck  raisers  like  them  we  herewith 
publish  the  names  of  some  of  the  custom- 
ers, and  the  number  they  have  bought  up 
to  date : 

S.  B.  Wilcox,  Center  Moriches,  L.  I.,  26  machines. 
A.  J.  Hallock,  ^peonk1  L.  I.,  30  11 

E.  O.  Wilcox,       "      "  14 

W  ill  Pye,  "      "        •  10  " 

R.  B.  &  C.  H.  Dayton,  Speonk,  L  I.,  4 
Wm.  H.  Strong,  "         3  " 

H.  W".  Rayner,  11         11         2  ". 

chas.  Stanaker,  "         11         6  " 

O.J.  Raynor,  "         "         2  " 

C.  if.  smith.  "         "         2  " 

F.  T.  Sturling,  "  "  3  " 
Sid.  Raynor.  "  "  3  " 
Ira  G.  Tuthill,                "         "  3 

Also  many  others  in  the  neighborhood  of 

Speonk.    The  list  is  merely  to  show  how 

they  like  them  in  one  town. 

CUT  SHOWING  THIRTY  INCUBATORS. 

The  cut  shows  how  extensively  the 
Prairie  State  Machines  are  used  by  the  duck 
raisers.  While  the  Company  write  us  that 
they  could  furnish  many  similar  cuts 
showing  from  ten  to  thirty  machines  in  use 
among  the  broiler  men  in  Hammonton,  thii 
Company  have  over  one  hundred  machine* 


in  use  there  and  they  could  furnish  ch 
taken  from  incubator  rooms  in  that  town 
of  a  similar  nature.  The  editor  of  this 
paper  has  visited  this  Company  and  knows 
from  observation  that  they  are  building" 
and  shipping  hundreds  of  machines  every 
year,  not  only  at  home  but  abroad.  Their 
new  plant  has  just  been  completed,  and 
they  are  now  prepared  to  till  orders 
promptly.  We  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  members  of  this  Company  and  our' 
readers  can  rest  assured  that  they  will  re- 
ceive fair  and  just  treatment  at  their  hands. 
Their  1S94  catalogue  has  just  been  issued, 
and  we  think  it  will  pay  any  one  interested 
in  artificial  incubation  to  send  and  get  one. 
Their  catalogue  shows  views  of  their  fac- 
tory, interior  views;  show  room  ribbons, 
and  portraits  of  a  large  number  of  Poultry 
breeders  of  the  United  States. 

REPUTATION. 

That  the  reputation  of  their  machine  is 
world-wide  and  its  superior  excellence 
everywhere  appreciated,  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  receiving 
orders  from  France,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Russia,  Persia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  Africa, 
Japan,  West  India  Islands,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  and  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  United  States- 
of  America.  At  the  numerous  Exposi- 
tions and  Poultry  Shows  that  they  have 
attended,  in  competition  for  excellence, 
they  have  received  high  awards,  and,  ii> 
some  cases,  complimentary  testimonials, 
especially  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  • 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Victoria,  B.  C;  Dallas, 
Texas;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Chicago,  111. p 
Buffalo,  N.  T. ;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  etc. 


THE  DORKiNGS  AND  HARDINESS. 

The  editor  of  the  Fanciey-s'  Journal 
makes  the  following  strong  point,  and  he 
knows  just  what  he  is  saying.  We  give  it 
below  in  his  words : 

And  now  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  wise- 
acres of  poultrydom  that  the  Dorking  is 
not  a  delicate  bird  in  this  country.  That 
the  reason  it  is  unpopular  here  is  on  ac- 
count of  its  indifferent  laying  qualities,  and 
the  prejudice  against  white-legged  and 
skinned  fowls  existing.  Such  talk  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  "  veriest  bosh."  If  our 
misinformed  brother  will  take  a  peep  into 
the  markets  he  will  find  that  the  white- 
skinned  birds  are  selling  right  along,  and 
have  been  for  years.  Further,  he  should 
■  know  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
breeds  in  this  country  that  are  indifferent 
layers.  If  this  editor  had  a  better  know- 
ledge if  market  culture  he  would  also, 
know  that  only  the  hardiest  of  breeds  are  of 
any  value  to  the  business,  and  the  Dorking: 
cannot  stand  our  climate.  Mr.  Tegetmeir 
says  the  cause  of  this  is  the  inbreeding  re- 
sorted to  by  the  fancy. — Fancier's  Journal. 

The  editor  was  one  of  a  party  of  four  who- 
experimented  with  the  Dorkings,  and  at 
one  time  they  got  a  heavy  and  wide  boom, 
but  while  standing  at  the  head  of  table 
fowls  they  were  difficult  to  raise.  We  ad- 
mit that  there  are  breeders  who  raise  them 
(and  lose  many  also),  but  thechicks  feather- 
very  rapidly,  and  require  care  that  is  not 
usually  bestowed.  Like  some  Games  that 
are  hardy  when  matured  they  are  as  deli- 
cate as  young  turkeys.  The  Dorkings  we 
used  were  brought  from  England  by  Cap- 
tain Sargeant. 


THE  TEMPERATURE. 

A  reader  at  Fairport,  Mo.,  asks  several, 
questions  in  regard  to  temperature,  whieh- 
may  be  of  interest  to  others,  and  which  we 
present  below.   He  says: 

1.  To  how  low  a  temperature  may  am. 
egg  be  subjected  without  destroying  its 
fertility  ? 

2.  How  may  one  know  when  the  fertility 
of  an  egg  is  destroyed  by  being  chilled  ? 

3.  How  long  may  eggs  be  kept  witb.. 
safety  for  hatching  purposes  ? 

4.  At  what  temperature  should  eggs  be- 
kept  while  laid  away  for  hatching  pur- 
poses ? 

The  temperature  for  destroying  fertility 
is  anythiug  below  the  freezing  point.  There 
is  no  mode  of  determining  the  fact  of  the 
destruction  of  the  fertility  of  an  egg  before 
it  has  been  used  under  a  hen.  Often  an  egg 
will  crack  when  it  becomes  frozen.  Eggs 
can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  not  lower 
tban  forty  degrees  and  not  above  sixty.  If 
turned  half  over  three  time*  a  week  they 
will  hatch  after  being  kept  six  weeks,  as- 
we  have  tried  the  experiment  and  knee 
luch  to  be  a  faci» 
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THE  WEBSTER  A>D  HANNUM  CUTTER. 

The  Webster  and  Hannum  green  bone 
cutter,  made  by  Messrs,  Webster  and 
Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  has  met  with  a 
a  large  sale,  and  is  well  known  to  poultry- 
men.  They  are  all  ready  for  power  or  by 
hand,  and  cuts  very  line  for  chicks  or  as 
coarse  for  fowls  as  may  be  preferred. 
Each  cutter  is  warranted  for  one  year.  It 
has  an  automatic  feed  which  is  instantly 
changed,  and  broken  parts  are  exchanged 
free  of  cost  should  they  break  during  that 
time.  The  cutter  is  best  described  by 
them,  as  follows: 

In  this  machine  we  have  been  at  great 
expense,  both  of  time  and  money,  to  pro- 
duce a  machine  that  would  be  practical, 
do  good  work  and  a  variety  of  work,  and 
still  be  so  cheap  in  price  that  practical 
people  with  only  a  small  number  of  fowls 
should  find  it  pays  them  best  to  have  one. 
All  this  we  have  done,  and  do  not  hesitate  , 
to  say  that  we  have  the  best  and  most 
practical  machine  in  the  market.  Wehave 
been  careful  to  make  our  machine  strong 
where  strength  was  required,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  the  incumbrance  of  unnecessary 
weight  where  it  was  not  needed.  The 
bones  do  not  first  have  to  be  broken  line  by 
hand,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  ma- 
chines. Our  machine  will  readily  take  in  a 
bone  4x6X  inches.  Our  machines  are  fitted 
all  ready  to  run  either  by  hand  or  power. 

A  very  practical  feature  of  our  machine 
is  our  new  improved  chilled  steel  cutter- 
head,  which  is  made  of  a  peculiar  hardness 
and  strength  by  a  process  of  our  own,  and 


THE  WEBSTER  &'  n  ANNUM  GREEN  BONE 
CUTTER.    MADE  BY  WEBSTER  &  HAN- 
NUM, CVAENOVIA,  N<  Y. 

which  will  effectually  cut  the  hardest 
bone,  gristle  and  meat,  rendering  all  very 
fine  and  much  more  valuable  than  the 
coarse  bone  turned  out  by  some  other  ma- 
chines, because  being  fine"  it  is  much  more 
perfectly  digested  and  assimilated. 

There  is  also  another  serious  objection  to 
feeding  bone  that  is  coarsely  cut;  it  is  liable 
to  lodge  in  the  crop,  causing  the  bird  to 
become  crop  bound.  Never  has  an  instance 
of  this  kind  been  reported  in  feeding  bone 
cut  with  our  machine,  buu  numerous  in- 
stances are  reported  of  fowls  getting  fatally 
crop  bound  when  the  coarse  cut  bone  from 
other  machines  has  been  used,  especially 
when  the  bone  has  been  cut  into  long 
coarse  shavings.  On  this  we  can  refer  to 
several  instances  if  desired. 

One  especial  point  of  merit  with  our  ma- 
chine is  the  fineness  of  the  bone  cut,  as 
most  of  the  substance  of  a  hard  bone  is 
rendered  very  fine,  like  meal  or  even  salve, 
one  pound  of  which  we  claim  is  of  more 
value  to  fowls  than  two  or  three  times  the 
amount  of  coarse  cut  bone,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  square  and  larger,  such  as  is  turned 
out  by  some  other  hone  cutters  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

It  requires  more  labor  to  cut  a  cord  of 
wood  twice  in  two  than  it  does  to  cut  it 
once.  This  principle  is  true  of  cutting 
bone,  and  we  do  not  claim  that  our  ma- 
chine will  cut  a  pound  of  bone  very  fine 
in  the  same  time  that  some  other  machines 
will  cut  a  pound  of  bone  into  coarse  chunks 
which  are  not  near  as  valuable  for  fowls  as 
the  very  fine  bone.  But  our  machine  will 
cut  a  bone  very  fine  as  rapidly  and  as 
easily,  at  least,  as  any  other  machine  can 
do  if' cut  as  fine.  Our  hopper  holds  full 
two  and  one-half  pounds  of  green  bone. 
This  is  usually  cut  out  by  hand  in  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes,  and  is  sufficient  to  feed 
from  forty  to  eighty  hens  for  one  day,  de- 

E ending  on  the  size  and  breed  When  run 
y  power  it  will  cut  four  or  five  times  as 
fast,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  stopping 
the  machine  to  refill  the  hopper.  We  do 
not  waste  the  bone  by  cutting  it  up  into 
coarse  chunks,  as  in  the  case  with  other 
machines,  the  manufacturers  of  which  say 
in  their  directions  for  using  "overlook  a 
few  pieces  too  large  for  the  hens  to  eat." 
And  again,  "do  not  mind  a  few  large  pieces 
which  are  left  in  the  cut  bone." 


By  the  peculiar  construction  of  our  cut- 
ter it  clears  itself  perfectly,  and  we 
guarantee  it  not  to  clog.  We  have  also 
used  adjustable  steel  knives  for  cutting 
bone,  but  have  found  them  to  dull  quicker 
and  much  more  liable  to  break,  or  some  of 
the  numerous  parts  to  get  out  of  order 
than  this,  our  improved  chilled  steel  cut- 
ter. Being  solid  throughout  there  are  no 
screws  to  get  loose  or  lost,  no  knive9  to 
watch  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  loose  or 
out  of  adjustment,  and  so  not  cut  at  all. 
In  our  new  chilled  cutter  all  these  things 
are  done  away  with  and  we  have  a  solid 
cutter,  the  peculiar  shape  of  which  enables 
us  to  cut  any  bone  very  fiuely,  also  to 
crack  or  cut  corn  as  nicely  as  any  mill  will 
do  it,  or  crumble  bread  splendidly  for 
small  chicks,  or  will  also  cut  clear  meat, 
which  other  machines  will  not  do  unless 
the  meat  is  first  frozen  (so  say  the  makers), 
a  preparation  which  might  be  unhandy 
during  some  parts  of  the  year.  It  is  well 
knowu  that  chilled  mould  board  plows  will 
stand  more  wear  in  sharp,  gravelly  soil 
than  steel  mould  boards.  This  we  have 
discovered  is  true  of  steel  knives  for  cut- 
ting bone,  for  our  chilled  cutters  stand 
more  wear  without  dulling,  and  may  be 
sharpened  several  times  by  grinding,  a9 
the  chill  is  on  the  cutting  face. 

At  last,  when  the  cutter  is  worn  down 
too  small  to  do  good  work,  we  can  furnish 
a  new  cutter  for  fifty  cents,  which  is  less 
than  a  competent  machinist  would  usually 
ask  for  only  one  sharpening  and  properly 
adjusting  the  loose  steel  knives  of  any 
other  cutter. 

Our  mill  successfully  cuts  the  hardest, 
toughest  green  bones  as  they  come  from 
the  butcher,  cutting  bone,  meat  or  gristle 
readily  by  hand  or  power,  rendering  the 
bones  fine  as  sausage  meat.  Is  equally 
valuable  in  cutting  vegetables,  cracking 
corn,  etc.  A  feature  of  great  practical 
value  is  ourautomaticfeed,which  is  quickly 
changed  from  sLow  feed  for  cutting  bone  to 
rapid  feed  for  cutting  vegetables.  By 
means  of  this  our  mill  not  or.ly  feeds  itself, 
but  the  operator  is  at  full  liberty  to  use 
either  his  right  hand  or  his  left  to  turn  the 
machine,  and  when  one  hand  becomes 
weary  with  turning,  change  and  turn  with 
the  other.  This  is  an  advantage  which  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  until  put  into  actual 
test  and  is  an  advantage  which  no  other 
Bone  Cutter  in  the  market  possesses ;  but 
all  others  are  so  constructed  that  the  left 
hand  must  be  constantly  used  to  regulate 
the  feeding  arrangement  and  all  the  work 
must  be  done  with  the  right  hand  Even 
when  this  right  hand  becomes  tired  there 
can  be  no  changing  of  hands  even  for  a 
moment  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
such  a  machine;  but  with  our  machine 
either  hand  can  be  used  at  pleasure.  This 
feature  also  renders  our  machine  vastly 
superior  in  actual  operation  to  any  other. 

Our  follower  is  instantly  removed,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  refill  the  hopper,  by 
means  of  opening  our  hinged  or  split  nut, 
which  does  away  with  the  tiresome  job  of 
running  the  follower  out  on  the  screw, 
thereby  saying  a  great  amount  of  time  and 
labor.  This  feature  is  so  valuable  that 
since  we  have  put  our  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket some  other  manufacturers  of  Bone 
Cutters  have  adopted  our  improvements 
on  their  machines,  with  never  so  much  as 
"by  your  leave."  But  we  hereby  give 
notice  that  all  Bone  Cutlers  having  a  split 
or  hinge  nut  for  removing  the  follower,  to- 
gether with  a  hopper  for  holdins  the  bones 
and  cutters  at  the  bottom,  are  infringe' 
ments  on  our  re-issued  patent,  No.  11298, 
and  all  persons  who  use  as  well  as  those 
who  make  or  sell  said  improvements  are 
liable  in  the  U.  S.  courcs  for  such  in- 
fringements. 

Now  we  do  not  want  to  be  quarrelsome 
or  unfair,  but  we  have  to  protect  our  fowls 
from  marauders  and  our  improvements 
also  You,  dear  reader,  would  do  the  same 
thing  and  say  with  us,  all  infringements 
will  be  prosecuted.  But  avoid  all  trouble 
by  buying  direct  from  us,  who  alone  have 
the  lawful  right  to  make  and  sell  these 
improvements. 

We  crate  our  mills  so  that  the  freight 
charges  are  very  light,  going  at  second-class 
rates,  thirty  cents  usually  paying  the 
freight  for  several  hundred  miles.  In  this 
way  we  save  hundreds  of  dollars  to  our 
customers  in  freight  charges. 

We  also  furnish  free  any  parts  which 
break  by  fair  usage  during  one  year. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  green  bone  cut  fine  is  fully  as  valuable 
for  growing  chicks  as  for  layiughens.  And 
we  think  it  is  conceded  that  green  bone  is 
unequalled  in  value  an*  cheapness  for  egg 
production.  Another  advantage  in  using 
the  green  cut  bone  is  the  saving  of  other 
food.  After  repeated  trials  it  has  been 
found  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  grain 
bill  is  saved  by  the  use  of  the  green  cut 
bone. 

As  our  Bone  Cutter  possesses  so  much 
merit  we  are  very  willing  to  seud  it  on  its 
merits  to  be  tested  fairly  and  thoroughly 
for  two  weeks.  You  will  find  the  machine 
to  do  excellent  work  and  even  within  that 
time  a  decided  increas/e  of  eggs,  when  used 
faithfully  and  the  bone  fed  at  the  rate  of 
from  half  an  ounce  to  one  onnce  per  hen 
each  day.  If,  however,  after  testing  our 
machine  for  two  weeks, you  do  not,  in  your 
opinion,  find  the  machine  to  do  all  and  be 
all  we  here  represent,  or  should  you  not 
think  the  green  cut  bone  as  valuable  as  we 
describe  it  to  be,  you  shall  be  at  full  liberty 
to  return  the  machine  to  us,  you  to  pay  all 
trans porcaiion  charges,  both  ways,  and  to 


assume  damages  from  breakage  should  any 
occur  on  the  way. 

We  make  the  above  offer  in  the  utmost 
good  faith,  but  you  will  see  on  reflection 
that  we  should  be  potected  to  a  reason- 
able degree. 

We  sell  our  machines  very  low,  at  a 
small  advance  above  the  cost  "of  manufac- 
ture, so  that  it  would  not  pay  us  to  lie  to 
X\\i'  trouble  to  investigate  every  applicant 
all  over  the  country  to  see  whether  he  was 
responsible  and  a  proper  person  to  trust, 
and  without  some  precaution  of  this  kind 
you  will  see  it  would  be  likely  to  bankrupt 
any  firm  to  send  out  goods  on  trial — other- 
wise every  irresponsible  or  dishonorable 
person  could  send,  and  be  so  much  ahead. 
So  we  think  it  but  fair  and  proper  to  say: 
"Send  us  the  price  of  the  machine."  We  are 
perfectly  responsible  and  trustworthy,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  annexed  statement. 
We  will  ship  you  at  once  one  of  our  im- 
proved machines,  in  such  way  as  you  di- 
rect, and  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial  for  two 
weeks  you  will  be  at  full  liberty  to  return 
the  machine  to  us,  if  you  do  not  find  it  to 
accomplish  all  we  represent.  As  soon  as 
the  machine  reaches  us,  and  transportaion 
charges  paid,  we  will  at  once  return  to  you 
the  money.  There  will  be  no  delay  with 
us  in  doing  all  this  just  as  we  here  agree. 

Now  could  any  one  propose  anything 
more  fair  than  this  ?  Were  we  to  exchange 
places,  would  you  do  more?  You  risk 
nothing  in  this  way  in  testing  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  modern  improvements  in 
poultry  keeping.  And  we  make  this  pro- 
position with  the  fullest  confidence  that  af- 
ter once  testing  our  machine  you  would 
not  part  with  it. 

We  have  made  the  price  very  low,  and 
can  give  no  discount.  We  do  not  send 
machines  C.  O.  D.  In  ordering  write 
plainly.  Give  full  shipping  directions. 
Remit  by  draft,  express  money  order  or 
post-office  order.  Do  not  send  personal 
checks. 

They  make  three  sizes,  and  have  taken 
premiums  at  many  of  the  leading  poultry 
shows  and  agricultural  fairs.  They  also 
sell  green  bone,  ready  cut,  that  will  keep  a 
year,  and  also  prepare  ground  limestone. 
The  first  clover  cutter  ever  placed  on  the 
market,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  poultry- 
men,  was  made  by  them. 


SOMETHING  LEFT  OUT. 

A  subscriber  at  Algiers,  Indiana,  leaves 
us  to  "  guess  "  something  because  he  only 
sent  one-half  of  the  facts,  which  many  are 
guilty  of.   The  following  is  his  letter. 

Last  spring  I  started  into  the  poultry 
business  on  a  small  scale.  I  started  with 
fourteen  hens  and  had  fair  success  in  rais- 
ing chicks.  I  have  something  near  100 
pullets  and  old  hens  together.  A  great 
many  of  the  pullets  are  five  and  six  months 
old.  and  have  never  deposited  any  eggs  yet. 
Two  or  three  weeks  ago  something  got  the 
matter  with  two  or. three  of  them,  and 
they  drooped,  a  fe\v  days  and  died.  I 
looked  through  your  paper  and  concluded 
I  was  feeding  too  much  Wheat,  so  I  quit 
feeding  them  entirely.  They  seemed  to 
do  very  well  till  some  few  days  since,  and 
now  others  are  drooping  and  dying  the 
same  way.  They  will  draw  their  necks 
down  into  their  body,  and  stand  witb  their 
wings  slightly  drooped,  and  do  not  want  to 
move  around  any.  The  droppings  are 
mixed  with  green  and  yellow,  are  thin,  and 
when  one  dies  its  head  is  drawn  down  till 
its  bill  will  rest  on  its  crop.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  lice,  as  I  am  very  careful  to  keep  the 
house  clean,  and  never  see  any  on  the 
roosts.  Will  you,  (if  you  can)  give  me 
some  information  and  remedy.  When  I 
dissected  one  I  found  its  lungs  of  a  bright 
pink  color,  its  liver  was  of  a  dark  red,  and 
could  be  easily  mashed  when  taken  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  fingers,  otherwise  all 
looked  to  be  healthy.  They  first  get  pale 
around  the  comb  and  then  refuse  to  eat, 
then  they  do  not  last  but  one  or  two  days. 

Nothing  about  how  he  feeds  or  manages. 
He  states  what  occurs  so  far  as  the  symp- 
toms are  concerned,  but  we  must  guess 
what  he  does  to  cause  these  things.  The 
soft  liver  indicates  over-feeding  and  per- 
haps the  use  of  some  kind  of  condition 
powder  that  contains  copperas  or  anti- 
ng ny,  the  mineral  poison  causing  the 
crooked  necks,  from  pain,  being  affected 
mostly  during  damp  weather. 


HARBORING  VERMIN. 

Rats,  minks,  mice  and  other  vermin  will 
readily  accept  all  invitations  to  abide  with 
you.  They  must  have  secure  retreats,  and 
if  you  provide  them,  they  will  be  occupied. 
Remedies  are  useless  unless  they  can  be  ap- 
plied. Wherever  there  exists  a  pile  of  lum- 
ber or  logs,  or  debris  of  any  kind,  the  rat 
will  be  sure  to  put  in  an  appearance.  He 
can  burrow  into  the  ground,  and  delights 
in  getting  under  a  floor,  from  which  he  will 
make  nocturnal  raids  on  the  chicks.  He 
can  go  where  the  cat  and  terrier  cannot 
reach  him,  and  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
him  is  to  give  him  as  few  harboring  places 
as  possible. 


HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  SHIP  POULTRY. 

Poultry  should  be  kept  without  food 
twenty-four  hours  before  killing;  full  crops 
injure  the  appearance  and  are  liable  to 
sour,  and  when  this  occurs,  correspond- 
ingly lower  prices  must  be  accepted  than 
obtainable  for  choice  stock.  Never  kill 
poultry  by  wringing  their  neck.  The  de- 
mands of  various  markets  vary  a  litt  le,  and 
in  preparing  poultry  for  market  the  cus- 
tom of  the  market  to"  which  one  is  to  ship 
should  be  followed. 

To  Dress  Chickens  for  tiie  Chicago 
Market.— Kill  by  bleeding  in  the  mouth 
or  opening  the  veins  of  the  neck ;  hang  by 
the  feet  until  properly  bled.  This  is  best 
done  as  recommended  in  directions  for 
dressing  capons.  Leave  head  and  feet  on 
and  do  not  remove  intestines  nor  crop. 
Scalded  chickens  sell  best  to  home  trade, 
and  dry  picked  best  to  shippers,  so  that 
either  manner  of  dressing  will  do  if  pro- 
perly done.  For  scalding  chickens  the 
water  should  be  as  near  the  boiling  point 
as  possible,  without  boiling;  pick  the  legs 
dry  before  scalding;  hold  the  fowl  by  the 
head  and  legs  and  immerse  and  lift  up  and 
down  three  times  (if  the  head  is  immersed 
ic  turns  the  color  of  the  comb  and  gives  the 
eyes  a  shrunken  appearance,  which  leads 
buyers  to  think  the  fowl  has  been  sick); 
the  feathers  and  pin  feathers  should  then 
be  removed  immediately,  very  cleanly  and 
without  breaking  the  skin  ;  then  "  plump  » 
by  dipping  ten  seconds  in  water,  nearly  or 
quite  boiling  hot,  then  immediately  into 
cold  water:  hang  in  a  cool  place  until  the 
animal  heat  is  entirely  out  of  the  body.  To 
dry  pick  chickens  properly,  the  work 
should  be  done  while  the  chickens  are 
bleeding;  do  not  wait  and  let  the  bodies  get 
cold.  Dry  picking  is  much  more  easily 
done  while  the  bodies  are  warm.  Be  care- 
ful and  do  not  break  and  tear  the  skin. 

To  Dress  Turkeys. — Observe  the  same 
directions  as  are  given  for  preparing  chick- 
ens, but  always  dry  pick.  Dressed  turkeys, 
when  dry  picked,  always  sell  best  and  com- 
mand better  prices  than  scalded  lots,  as  the 
appearance  is  brighter  and  more  attractive. 
Endeavor  to  market  all  old  and  heavy  gob- 
blers before  January  l,as  after  the  holidays 
the  demand  is  for  small  fat  hen  turkeys 
only,  old  toms  being  sold  at  a  discount  to 
canners. 

Ducks  and  Geese— Should  be  scalded 
in  water  of  the  temperature  as  for  other 
kinds  of  poultry,  but  it  requires  more  time 
for  the  water  to  penetrate  and  loosen  the 
feathers.  Some  parties  advise  after  scald- 
ing, to  wrap  them  in  a  blanket  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steaming,  hut  they  must  not  be  left 
in  this  condition  long  enough  to  cook  the 
flesh.  Do  not  undertake  to  dry  pick  geese 
and  ducks  just  before  killing  for  the  sake 
of  saving  the  feathers,  as  it  causes  the  skin 
to  be  very  much  inflamed,  and  is  a  great 
injury  to  the  sale.  Do  not  pick  the  feath- 
ers off  the  head ;  leave  the  feathers  on  for 
two  or  three  inches  on  the  neck.  Do  not 
singe  the  bodies  to  remove  down  or  hair,  as 
the  heat  from  the  flames  will  give  them  an 
oily,  and  unsightly  appearance.  After  tbey 
are  picked  clean  they  should  be  held  in 
scalding  water  about  ten  seconds  for  the 
purpose  of  plumping,  and  then  rinsecloff  in 
clean  cold  water.  Fat,  heavy  stock  is  al- 
ways preferred. 

Before  packing  and  shipping,  poultry 
should  be  thoroughly  dry  and  cold,  but  not 
frozen  ;  the  animal  heat  should  be  entirely 
out  of  the  body  ;  pack  snugly  in  boxes  or 
barrels:  boxes  holding  100 to  200 pounds  are 
preferable ;  straighten  out  the  body  and 
legs,  so  that  they  will  not  arrive  very  much 
bent  and  twisted  out  of  shape;  fill  the  pack- 
ages as  full  as  possible  to  prevent  moving 
about  on  the  way ;  barrels  answer  batter 
for  chickans  and  ducks  than  for  turkeys  or 
geese;  when  convenient,  avoid  putting 
more  than  one  kind  in  a  package;  mark  kind 
and  weight  of  each  description  on  the  pack- 
age and  mark  shipping  directions  plainly  o> 
the  cover. 

FILTHY  POULTRY-YARDS. 

As  there  is  danger  from  Asiatic  cholera 
in  this  country,  and  the  advice  has  been 
given  to  all  to  allow  no  filth  to  accumulate, 
one  of  the  first  duties  is  to  purify  the  poul- 
try-yards. No  poultry  should  bo  allowed 
to  scatter  their  droppings  in  the  yards 
around  the  dwelling  house  or  in  the  barns, 
but  should  have  some  inclosed  space  upon 
which  they  should  remain,  and  such  space 
should  De  kept  clean. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  floor  of  a 
poultry-house  clean,  but  the  yards  entail 
more  labor  than  many  are  willing  to  be- 
stow. Plough  or  spade  the  yards  so  as  to 
turn  all  filth  under  Bear  in  mind  that 
wherever  you  notice  flie*  congregating  your 
attention  is  demanded  at  once.  A  cheap 
disinfecting  solution  may  bs  made  by  dis- 
solving one  pound  each  of  copperas  and 
bluestone  in  six  gallons  of  water,  and 
sprinkling  or  spraying  the  solution 
wherever  it  can  be  applied.  Under  no  con- 
dition should  any  kind  of  filth  be  allowed 
without  disinfection. 


POULTRY  AND  PORK. 

The  cost  of  the  production  of  pork  is  less 
than  that  of  the  cost  of  poultry,  but  the 
prices  of  poultry  are  higher.  The  keeping 
of  a  flock  of  hens,  however,  is  not  for  the 
production  of  meat  only,  as  a  hen  may  lay 
ten  dozens  of  eggs  before  she  is  sent  to 
market.  There  is  no  conflict  between  the 
hog  and  the  fowl  Both  have  their  uses  on 
the  farm,  and  as  far  as  the  matter  of  profit 
is  concerned,  the  hen  can  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  of  the  animals. 
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THE  CATSKILL  FAIR— THIS  AND  THAT. 

MRS.  S.  EIDER,  MARYLAND.  N.  Y. 

Tour  correspondent  recently  attended 
the  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Fair,  which  was  a  suc- 
cess in  more  than  one  respect,  and  not  the 
least  was  the  poultry  department.  The 
poultry  building  was  quite  a  large  one, 
and  well  tilled  with  poultry,  pigeons,  etc., 
including  a  cat  and  kittens,  which  caused 
some  merriment.  There  were  some  fine 
birds  on  exhibition,  among  the  number 
several  pens  of  Buff  Cochins,  also  Ameri- 
can Dominiques,  Black  and  White  Plym- 
"Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  Red 
Pyle  Games.  Bantams,  etc.  One  pen  of 
Golden  Seabright  Bantams  were  especially 
cute,  as  they  were  so  very  tame.  We  wish 
we  knew  the  owner,  as  we  would  like  to 
own  them.  They  were  beauties.  My 
•'other  hall"  says  I  am  "all  hen,"  and  al- 
though I  am  not  willinr  to  admit  quite  so 
much,  still  my  brain  turns  very  easily  in 
that  direction.  We  expect  to  winter  about 
100  hens,  and  have  just  bought  a  tine  pen 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  bope  to 
have  eggs  and  stock  for  sale  next  year.  As 
for  yelJow  legs,  I  think  I  never  saw  deeper 
colored  ones.  I  think  we  shall  try  a  bone 
mill  for  winter  use,  hoping  to  make  our 
hens  pay  better  than  they  did  last  winter. 
Our  buildings  are  warm.  The  largest  one 
is  sided  up,  papered,  and  then  clap-boarded 
over,  making  it  quite  warm.  It  also  has  a 
board  floor,  very  tight,  but  how  to  keep  it 
from  being  damp  in  winter  we  have  not 
yet  found  out.  Can  some  one  tell  us  ? 
[KEep  leaves  or  cut  straw  on  the  floor — 
Ed  ]  Our  buildings  are  usually  cleaned 
once  a  week,  using  saw-dust,  lime  or  road 
dust  under  the  perches.  Our  roosts  are 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  from  the  floor, 
which  1  think  about  right.  Sitters  that 
we  wish  to  break  up  we  usually  put  in  a 
yard  by  themselves,  but  find  sometimes  it 
is  less  trouble  to  move  the  nests  in  which 
they  wish  to  set  to  another  place.  If  they 
are  a  little  particular  this  will  sometimes 
break  them  up.  If  my  nests  were  not 
movable  I  would  shut  them  off  a  day  or 
two.  Experience  teaches  us  a  great  deal. 
I  have  some  fine  White  Wyandotte  hens, 
so  judges  tell  me,  and  am  thinking  to  get 
a  cockerel  to  mate  with  them,  having  lost 
my  old  bird.  We  like  screen  doors  for 
summer,  taking  down  or  fastening  open 
the  other  doors.  We  like  best,  where  we 
can,  to  leave  the  other  doors  in  place,  for 
then,  if  the  weather  is  cold  or  windy,  the 
screen  doors  cause  a  draft,  and  we  can 
leave  them  open  and  close  the  others.  We 
also  use  coarse  woven  wire  for  the  win- 
dows, which  works  well  when  the  windows 
are  open  or  shut.  I  think  where  one  has  a 
large  number  of.hens,  say  not  more  than  a 
hundred,  it  pays  to  send  them  to  a  city,  if 
they  are  gathered  daily  and  sent  in  good 
shape.  For  us  the  Albany  market  is  a  good 
one.  Think  we  shall  ship  more  eggs  for 
the  year  to  come.  Success  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

FEEDING — DESTROYING  LICE. 

(no  address.) 

I  should  like  to  add  another  mite  to  the 
already  full  "Poultry  Keeper.  I  stated 
in  the  April  number  that  I  fed  all  the  corn 
at  night  that  my  hens  would  eat,  but  I  find 
that  it  does  not  do  to  feed  Leghorns  the 
same  as  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  Plymouth 
Rocks  get  too  fat  on  corn  Most  of  the 
farmers  here  keep  all  kinds  of  breeds  mixed 
up,  and  I  And  that  by  watching  the  results 
of  feeding  and  care  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Many  people  here  have  corn  piled 
upon  the  ground  where  their  hens  can  get 
all  they  want,  and  then  wonder  why  they 
do  not  get  any  eggs.  I  am  surprised  many 
times,  as  I  go  around  the  neighborhood, 
telling  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at  the 
questions  some  people  ask.  Now  I  do  not 
know  very  much  about  poultry  and  the 
more  I  read  the  less  I  think  I  know,  but  I 
have  found  out  a  few  things  by  experience. 
Now  about  these  little  gray  mites,  that 
seem  to  swarm  in  this  part  of  the  country 
this  spring.  1  went  to  my  hen-house  one 
night,  just  about  dark,  and  saw  one  of  my 
setting  hens  standing  up  in  her  nest.  I 
thought  something  mast  be  wrong.  I  took 
out  one  egg  and  it  was  black  with  mites.  I 
was  surprised,  for  I  had  cleaned  out  my 
hen-house  and  swept  it  out  clean  every 
day,  and  had  not  seen  a  mite  before,  but 
here  they  were  thick.  Well  I  had  some 
"Death  to  Lice."  and  I  thought  1  would 
try  it.  I  supposed  the  hen  would  be  dead 
in  the  morning,  but  I  sprinkled  some  of  the 
powder  on  the  eggs,  and  put  a  little  on  the 
hen,  and  left  her  until  it  would  become 
light  in  the  morning,  but  when  I  went  there 
in  the  morning,  expecting  to  find  my  hen 
dead,  what  was  my  surprise  to  find  her  sit- 
ting there  alive  and  content,  the  little 
chicks  hatched  out,  and  the  mites  still 
thick  in  the  nest,  but  all  dead.  After  that 
I  took  the  roosts  all  out  and  washed  them 
in  a  pan  of  coal  oil,  and  dipped  the  broom 
in  the  oil  as  well,  and  swept  the  house  out, 
sides,  roof  and  all.  Then  I  procured  some 
lime,  and  mixed  a  little  carbolic  acid  in  the 
air-slacked  lime,  put  the  lime  in  an  old 
coffee  sack,  and  shook  it  all  over  the  inside 
of  the  house,  floor,  roosts  and  all.  I  kept 
this  up  every  day  until  I  cleared  them  out, 
and  then  I  burned  all  the  cleanings  of  che 
house  also.  I  turned  my  small  coops  over 
every  day  or  two,  and  looked  for  the  mites 
all  around  the  sides.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors shut  their  hens  out  of  their  houses, 
and  made  them  roost  in  trees,  but  I  think 
any  person  can  keep  the  insects  down  if 


they  look  for  them  early  and  not  let  them 
get  the  start.  I  have  tried  lard  and  car- 
bolic acid  for  head  lice,  about  ten  drops 
of  acid  to  a  pint  of  lard.  Put  some  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  as  the  lice  work  low  down 
the  neck  as  well  as  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
If  I  find  them  very  bad  on  some  hens  I 
grease  a  ring  all  around  the  neck,  and  for 
the  body  lice  I  have  a  dust  box.  I  got  road 
dust  and  sprinkled  "Death  to  Lice"  in  it, 
and  they  roll  and  scratch  in  this  and  clean 
themselves  of  body  lice.  If  a  person  wants 
nice  hens  they  must  remember  this  much — 
always  look  for  lice,  supply  grit  (broken 
dishes),  clean  water,  clean  houses,  and 
clean  yards. 

AN  OPINION  ON  CORN. 

HENRYS.  LAISTER,  SNOHOMISH,  WASH. 

Will  give  my  opinion  of  corn.  I  am  now 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  am  a  lover  of 
fowls,  have  made  them  a  study  since  1  was 
fourteen  years  old,  and  have  observed  how 
others  treated  their  fowls.  One  farmer  in 
New  York  State  fed  corn,  and  everybody 
else  did  the  same ;  consequently  no  eggs  in 
winter,  but  one  cold  morning  during  the 
latter  part  of  February,  this  farmer  went 
out  to  the  corn  stable  and  found  one  of  his 
cows  with  a  calf  behind  her,  a  mouth 
earlier  than  he  expected,  and  being  too 
stingy  to  live  as  he  ought,  he  killed  the 
calf  after  the  third  milking,  took  off  the 
hide  and  threw  the  carcass  to  the  hens. 
There  were  fifty  of  them,  and  in  less  than 
ten  days  the  eggs  came  four  dozen  a  day 
(twenty-five  cents  per  dozen),  and  they 
kept  coming  until  warm  weather.  Then 
they  got  insects  and  corn,  and  layed  as  they 
did  other  seasons.  This  episode  in  chicken 
culture  has  always  remained  in  my  mind, 
and  I  practice  it  with  my  fowls,  with  as- 
sured success.  Now  a  word  about  filling 
the  walls  of  a  hen-house  with  saw-dust. 
Don't  do  it.  This  same  farmer  kept  his 
hens  in  his  barnyard  all  through  seeding 
time,  and  until  gardens  puff  was  well  ahead. 
Then  he  turned  them  loose  while  his 
brother's  widow  kept  her  hens  and  chicks 
in  the  wood-yard,  where  there  was  plenty 
of  chips  and  saw-dust;  consequently  her 
stock  was  so  lousey  that  she  had  to  skin 
the  fowls  that  were  dressed  to  eat,  while 
the  farmer's  hens  were  as  healthy  as  they 
could  be.  I  have  a  hea-house,  the  walls  of 
which  are  filled  with  dirt.  1  expect  to 
build  a  larger  one  and  will  make  it  tight 
enough  to  fumigate  occasionally  with 
sulphur  to  keep  free  from  lice.  Now  I  oil 
or  grease  their  heads  and  under  their 
wing's,  and  dust  them  with  Scotch  snuff  or 
sulphur,  and  their  nests,  too. 


NON-SITTERS. 

O.  H.  DELUCE,  WHEATON,  ILL. 

During  this  last  season  I  had  a  thorough- 
bred S  S  Hamburg  become  broody.  After 
trying  in  vain  to  break  her  up,  I  gave  her 
twelve  eggs  and  she  brought  off  ten  nice 
chicks.  She  was  a  most  devoted  mother 
but  very  quarrelsome  with  other  fowls. 
Her  coop  and  hurdle  was  quite  near  one  in 
which  a  very  large  Light  Brahma  had  a 
brood  of  little  ones  of  the  same  age  as  hers. 
By  chance  the  S.  S.  Hamburg  had  been 
given  the  largest  and  best  house.  One  day 
the  hurdles  of  both  were  left  open  that  the 
mothers  might  forage  with  their  chicks. 
AYlien  the  time  to  go  in  came,  Mrs.  Brahma 
decided  that  she  would  try  the  larger  and 
better  house.  Dainty  Lady  Hamburg  was 
there,  and  said  very  decicedly,  "no  you 
don't."  She  was  so  much  in  earnest  that 
if  I  had  not  taken  the  matter  in  hand  Mrs. 
Brahma  would  have  no  doubt  been  killed. 

They  were  both  kept  in  their  hurdles  for 
awhile  after  that,  but  in  a  few  days  they 
were  again  allowed  to  go  out.  When  the 
time  to  go  back  home  came  Mrs.  Brahma 
again  went  into  the  Hamburg's  hurdle  but 
instead  of  trying  to  go  into  the  house  with 
her  chicks  she  stayed  outside  with  her 
brood,  while  the  Hamburg  took  the  inside. 
After  this  I  let  them  go  out  as  they  pleased 
and  they  were  the  best  of  friends.  The 
Brahmas  always  stayed  at  night  in  the 
other's  hurdle  and  the  spunky  mother 
kept  the  inside  of  the  house  for  herself  and 
family,  but  before  that  she  had  deliberately 
killed  one  or  two  of  the  other's  chicks  that 
had  gotten  through  the  hurdle  wires.  In 
course  of  time  the  Brahma  died  and  the 
Hamburg  adopted  the  orphans  and  raised 
them  with  her  own. 

I  have  seen  this  same  Hamburg  kill  two 
half  grown  rats.  Once  after  taking  away 
some  eggs  which  she  wanted  to  set  upon 
and  returning  to  her  pen,  she  flew  at  me  so 
savagely  that  if  the  wires  had  not  been  be- 
tween us  she  would  no  doubt  have  tried 
hard  to  punish  me.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  little  Mrs.  Hamburg  is  a  pretty 
wise  hen.  About  the  same  time  as  the  above 
I  had  a  half  breed  S.  S.  Hamburg  and  White 
Leghorn  hen  make  up  her  mind  that  she 
must  hatch  out  a  family.  It  was  no  use 
trying  to  change  her  mind,  for  set  she 
would  and  set  she  did,  coming  off  with  a 
good  hatch.  After  she  had  been  in  her  out- 
side home  for  a  week  or  two  I  let  her  roam 
with  her  babies  and  she  immediately  se- 
lected a  foraging  ground  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  all  of  the  others,  coming  up 
at  night  always  to  herhouse.  She  kept  her 
brood  till  some  were  larger  than  herself, 
but  could  always  be  found  at  the  extreme 
part  of  the  farm  My  experience  has  been 
on  more  than  these  occasions  that  if  a  Leg- 
horn or  Hamburg  becomes  in  dead  earnest 
there  is  no  use  to  try  to  say  "no"  to  them. 


KILLING  THE  LICE. 

IS.  W.  BROWN,  OLD  MYSTIC,  CT. 

Having  seen  several  articles  and  items  of 
inquiries  on  "Hatching  "and  "Insect 
Powder,"  I  thought  I  would  try  to  give  a  lit- 
tle light  on  the  subjects  from  actual  experi- 
ence. I  always  use  plenty  of  insect  pow- 
der around  where  I  hatch  my  chickens  In 
the  first  place,  I  make  my  nests,  and  get 
everything  in  shape  so  as  the  hen  will  be 
comfortable.  If  in  warm  weather,  select  a 
cool,  moist  place ;  and  if  in  cold  weather,  a 
warm,  sheltered  place.  Then  I  take  the 
hen  by  the  legs,  holding  her  head  down, 
and  fill  her  feathers  full  of  insect  powder, 
and  also  fill  the  nest,  and  put  her  on  the 
nest  with  two  or  three  eggs  (nest  eggs) ; 
then,  if  '  Biddy  '  sets  all  right  for  a  day  or 
two,  I  take  my  eggs,  eleven  or  thirteen, 
place  them  under  her,  and  sprinkle  plenty 
of  insect  powder  over  the  eggs,  and  so 
'Biddy 'goes  free  from  lice  and  remains 
until  the  day  before  she  hatches.  I  give 
her  another  dusting  in  her  feathers,  and  the 
little  fellows  come  out  and  are  spry  and 
happy,  as  there  are  no  lice  to  annoy  them. 
It  is  my  experience  that  two-thirds  of  the 
chickens  hatched  by  hens  die  from  lice.  I 
will  give  my  experience  of  a  hatch  I  made 
last  season.  T  set  two  hens  on  twenty-six 
eggs  and  got  twenty-four  chicks,  the  other 
two  eggs  being  infertile.  I  raised  twenty- 
three  of  them  to  maturity.  This  is  only 
one  instance,  but  we  could  tell  of  several 
like  hatches.  I  use  death  to  lice  powder 
and  find  it  good.  If  any  oue  wants  any 
further  information,  will  answer  all  in- 
quiries which  have  stamps  enclosed. 

Mortimer's  "Death  to  Lice"  will  destroy 
them. — Ed. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  FARM. 

O.  T.  BOOTH,  CHARLEVOIX,  MICH. 

I  have  a  ranch  twenty-four  by  two  hun- 
dred, with  a  four  foot  alley-way  through 
the  centre,  with  water  every  seventy-five 
feet  the  entire  length.  Feed  room  is  six- 
teen by  twenty-four  feet,  supplied  with  all 
needed  conveniences.  First  100  feet  is  on 
south  side  from  west  end,  and  is  arranged 
as  a  hot  water  brooder,  with  a  Bramhall  & 
Deane  Heater,  and  over  that,  on  the  west 
end,  also  is  the  nursery,two  and  one-half  bv 
twelve  feet,  in  which  the  young  birds  are 
put  after  leaving  the  incubator  until  put 
below  and  fed.  The  building  is  first-class. 
We  have  two  incubators,  one  Monarch, 
holding  600  eggs,  and  another  hatcher, 
which  holds  720  eggs,  connected  with  a  farm 
of  120  acres.  I  have  two  other  farms, 
making  a  total  of  2J0  acres.  Spring  birds 
sell  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound.  Demand  unlimited  (home  market). 
Old  birds  sell  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound, 
and  I  never  sold  a  pound  for  less.  Eggs 
will  average  twenty-three  cents  the  year 
around.  I  want  a  partner  with  a  small 
capital,  or  will  sell  or  rent.  The  only 
reason  is  old  age  and  poor  health. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS. 

A.  B.  SHAUB,  CANTON,  OHIO. 

Having  read  "F.  W.  T's"  letter,  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
it  has  prompted  me  to  write  a  letter  which 
may  be  the  means  of  helping  him  out  of  his 
trouble,  as  well  as  many  others.  I  have 
had  the  same  trouble  with  raising  chicks. 
My  idea  is  that  it  is  very  easy  to  hatch 
chicks,  and  the  hatching,  as  a  rule,  is  the 
easiest  part  of  the  poultry  business.  How 
to  raise  them,  and  how  to  make  the  hens 
lay,  is  the  important  part  of  the  industry. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  for  me  to  do, 
like  Deacon  Jones  (tell  my  experience), 
but  I  will  give  you  my  conclusions  how  to 
raise  chicks  in  cold  weather,  and  you  can 
take  them  for  what  they  are  worth, 

After  the  chicks  are  hatched,  and  per- 
fectly dry,  put  them  into  a  brooder,  which 
is  heated  to  90  to  100  degrees.  Do  not  feed 
them  until  they  are  twenty-four  hours  old. 
and  it  won't  hurt  them  if  they  are  thirty- 
six  hours  old  ;  they  will  not  starve.  Then 
give  them  a  few  crumbs  of  a  cake  made  as 
follows:  one-third  corn  meal, one-third  oat 
meal,  and  one-third  farina  or  middlings, 
well  baked  in  a  slow  oven;  give  them  a 
variety  of  feed  and  not  too  much  at  once, 
feed  often.  Give  water  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  get  their  feet  or  bodies  wet. 
Never  feed  them  inside  the  brooder;  always 
feed  ihein  in  the  yard.  If  it  is  so  cold  that 
they  will  not  readily  come  out  into  the  yard 
to  eat,  take  them  in  your  hand,  one  at  a 
time,  and  protect  them  from  the  cold,  but 
always  making  them  eat  in  the  yard.  By 
this  method  they  learn,  by  the  time  they 
are  two  or  three  days  old,  that  they  must 
go  outside  to  eat  and  drink,  and  they  won't 
starve,  no  matter  how  cold.  I  have  seen 
them  go  out  when  they  were  two  days  old 
and  the  thermometer  registered  fifteen 
degrees  below  zero.  Certainly  they  cannot 
stand  it  long,  but  they  know  where  it  is 
warm  and  it  gives  them  the  very  best  kind 
of  exercise,  which  they  should  "have,  to  do 
well  and  keep  their  blood  in  good  circula- 
tion ;  then  they  get  used  to  the  cold  from 
the  start,  and  also  to  the  grouud,  as  a 
brooder  should  always  set  on  ihe  ground 
and  out  doors,  excepting  in  very  severe 
weather,  when  it  may  set  in  a  shed  with 
the  south  side  open.  As  I  said  before, 
give  them  a  variety  of  feed,  and  plenty  of 
cut  bone,  and  as  they  grow  older,  get  them 
used,  by  degrees,  to  do  with  less  heat,  so 
that  by  the  time  they  are  from  nine  to  ten 
weeks  old  you  have  the  heat  shut  off  en- 
tirely. Leave  them  in  the  brooder  several 
nights  after  you  have  shut  off  the  heat,  and 


you  can  change  them  to  the  poultry  house 
and  the  change  will  not  hurt  them.  Most 
incubator  and  brooder  manufacturers  treat 
the  brooder  as  a  secondary  concern.  I 
consider  it  as  the  all  important  part  of  the 
business,  for  if  you  have  no  good  brooder, 
a  good  incubator  is  of  little  consequence. 
I  raised  successfully  about  500  chicks  last 
winter  and  spring,  and  in  the  coldest 
weather  the  loss  was  few.  I  am  now  rais- 
ing them  and  expect  to  hatch  the  year 
around.  In  a  nut-shell  mv  plan  is  this: 
Get  the  chicks  use*  to  the  ground  and  cold 
from  the  start,  by  compelling  them  to  go 
there  for  their  food,  always  having  free 
access  to  a  good,  warm  brooder  when  they 
are  cold.  Give  rhem  a  variety  of  food,  keep 
everything  clean,  and  the  fatalities,  dis- 
couragements, and  failures  will  be  reduced 
to  a  very  small  per  cent. 

IS  IT  SCROFULA  ? 

S.  J.  HOUGHTON,  BRINKLEY,  ARK. 

Every  one  has  a  remedv,  but  please  speak 
"  one  at  a  time,"  I'have  a  fine  lot  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chicks, and  within  the  past  ten 
days  I  have  pulled  the  heads  off  of  a  num- 
ber and  thrown  them  into  the  neighbors' 
back  yards.  First,  I  notice  something  like 
a  wart  on  the  beak,  or  corner  of  the  mouth. 
It  grows  rapidly,  and  within  a  few  days 
the  formation  becomes  annoying  while  the 
hens  are  eating,  which  they  continue  to  do 
with  usual  eagerness,  and  in  fact  to  a  de- 
formity. The  disease  continues  to  spread 
until  the  eye  and  mouth  are  involved. 
Upon  examination  after  death  I  found  that 
half  the  under  jaw  of  one  was  in  a  state  of 
decay.  As  fast  as  I  kill  one  it  seems  that 
another  develops  the  disease.  I  never  saw 
anything  just  like  it,  and  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  the  oue  who  tells  me  what  it  is 
and  what  to  do.  The  chicks  have  clean  and 
warm  quarters,  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  are  free  from  lice.  They  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly jolly  lot,  and  though  thus  afliicted 
seem  to  be  all  O.  K.  otherwise. 

[Those  diseases  usually  exist  in  the 
South— never  at  the  North.  We  are  unable 
to  state  what  it  is  without  an  observation, 
but  the  symptoms  point  to  some  scrofulous 
characteristic,  either  inherited,  or  trans- 
mitted by  contact.  We  suggest  total  de- 
struction of  the  flock.thorough  disinfection, 
and  begin  with  others.— Ed."] 

SHE  KEEPS  UP  THE  WORK. 

F.  S.  MORGAN,  CADY'S  FALLS,  VT. 
I  have  a  hen,  bought  from  a  gentleman 
who  brought  it  from  Canada.  I  have  never 
seen  one  like  her,  and  would  like  verv 
much  to  know  what  she  is,  and  where  I  can 
procure  her  kind.  Small  height,  two  and 
one-half  pounds  weight,  light  and  verv  ac- 
tive, entirely  different  from  any  I  have 
ever  handled;  small  pink  legs  and  feet, 
plumage  white,  except  on  neck  and  head  is 
tinged  yellow;  heavy  donble  comb  and 
large  heavy  muffle  over  throat  and  ears, 
with  slight  top-knot  on  head  above  her 
comb;  short,  stubby  tail  and  shorter  wings 
than  on  other  fowls.  Would  like  someone 
to  name  her  forthe  reason  that  I  paid  forty- 
five  cents  for  her  last  April.  She  was  lay- 
ing when  I  got  her.  She  has  positively, 
and  on  careful  watching,  lost  less  than  one 
week's  time  since  April  15th,  and  is  laying 
now.  She  is  a  ragged,  homely  thing,  bob- 
tailed  and  moulting,  but  stiliher  melodious 
little  cackle  sings  out  every  day,  and  we 
find  a  medium  size,  pearly  white  egg  in  the 
"Kaunucks"  nest.  I  would  like  to  have 
more  like  her,  but  the  person  from  whom  I 
obtained  her  could  not  enlighten  me.  1 
think  the  Poultry'  Keeper  is  at  the  head 
of  poultry  journals.  It  has  saved  me  many 
times  its  cost  and  given  me  great  pleasure 
in  its  readinsr.  [She  is  probably  a  cross 
from  a  White  Polish.] 

A  SCIENTIFIC  EGG  FOOD. 

Take  the  lowest  grade  of  chaff  of  corn  or 
wheat,  and  add  skimmed  milk  to  it;  then, 
in  order  to  get  more  of  the  element  of  lime 
in  it,  take  some  powdered  oyster  shells 
mixed  with  molasses,  making  a  saccharate 
of  lime,  and  put  that  in;  then  slowly  sim- 
mer or  bake  into  a-  bread.  You  will  then 
have  a  cheap  food  of  nutrient  properties. 
Now,  by  scientific  analysis,  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  most  nutritious  elements  necessary 
for  hen  food  are  found  right  here  in  this 
mash  or  bread. — Southern  Fancier. 

This  is  the  recipe  of  Edward  Atkinson, 
the  Boston  scientist,  which  he  claims  is  the 
best  and  cheapest  of  egg  foods.  We  give  it 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  we  presume  it  is 
worth  a  good  deal,  even  though  it  does  hit 
rather  hard  at  scientist  Jacob's  theory  that 
oyster  shells  are  of  no  value  to  the  hen  in 
manufacturing  eggs. — Fanciers'  Monthly. 

It  is  cheering  to  "  slowly  simmer"  a  lot 
of  food,  or  bake  it  into  bread.  Any  kind  of 
food  will  be  more  digestible  if  "  slowly 
simmered."  The  above  is  molasses  cake. 
The  oyster  shells  are  about  as  useful  as 
sand.  The  compound  does  not  form  "sac- 
charate of  lime,,'  because  the  oyster  shells, 
being  an  insoluble  salt  {carbonate  of  lime), 
will  not  form  a  new  compound  with 
another  carbon  compound  (molasses). 
What  the  learned  savant  means  is  lime 
(not  carbonate  of  lime),  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  use  of  molasses  to  us? 
it,  nor  stand  over  a  hot  fire  to  "slowly 
simmer"  it.   Next,  Brother  Harker. 
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In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 

Marked  the  Whole  Paper.— Sample  copies 
of  your  valuable  paper  should  call  forth  the 
very  email  price  of  subscription.  Among 
others,  November  number  is  a; gem  and  should 
.lothe  act.  While  I  have  never  used  an  incu- 
bator, 1  would  like  to  make  one  after  your 
plans,  which  are  so  much  praised.  I  desire 
to  use  LeghOlUB  exclusively,  wanting  eggs 
mainly,  and  Having  a  sixty  live  acre  range, 
and  they  won't  sit  often.  It  is  my  practice 
to  mark  good  things  in  papers,  of  reference, 
that  1  read,  but  was  compelled  to  quit  iho 
habit  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  or  mark 
the  whole?  paper.  Best  wishes  and  let  the 
good  work  go  on.— John  Ii  Hyman,  II  ash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Egg-Eating  Hens.— I  have  noticed  in  sev- 
eral issues  of  your  paper  a  request  for  a 
cure  for  egg-eating  bens,  and  I  will  give 
one  which  'has  never  failed  with  me.  I 
have  succeeded  in  curing  ten  hens.  When  I 
find  a  hen  eating  tier  eggs  I  take  an  iron, 
and  beat  it  to  a  red  heat,  hold  the  hen  be- 
tween my  knees,  and  place  the  hot  iron  to 
the  tin  end  of  her  beak,  just  an  instant,  so 
as  to  burn  off  the  point  of  the  beak, holding 
the  head  securely  with  the  left  hand.— 
Jacob  L.  Weber,  Chicago,  III. 

Be  a  Littb  More  Particular  —I  very  much 
enjoy  the  Poultry  KEEPER  and  have 
been  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Kinney's 
statement.  But  it  lacked  details  for  some 
to  fully  understand  his  methods;  and  I  am 
also  interested  in  the  articles  on  incubation, 
moisture,  etc  Permit  me  to  suggest  that 
you  urge  correspondents,  in  making  state- 
ments of  eggs  received  from  hens,  to  add 
more  detail  'to  their  methods  of  feeding, 
giving  ages  of  pullets  or  hens.  And  wheu 
they  .make  a  report  that  they  have  fed  in 
such  and  such  a  manner,  add  to  it  how 
much  they  feed,  and  what  number  of  fowls, 
and  how  "often  they  feed.  I  perceive  there 
i9  a  great  lack  of  these  minor  details  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  letters  printed.  Those 
litt  le  matters  are  what  we  most  like  to  have 
noted. — A  Subscriber.  [An  excellent  sug 
gestiun.— Ed  ] 

Cold  Ashes  and  Lice.— I  am  receiving  much 
beneiit  from  the  experiences  of  others,  aud 
so  I  will  venture  to  give  my  experience  in 
keeping  clear  of  lien  lice  during  the  past 
year.  I  keep  about  fifty  hens  in  one  flock. 
I  clean  the  floor  and  roosts  twice  a  week 
during  warm  weather,  and  once  a  week 
during  cold  weather,  using  a  hoe  and 
shovel  only,  and  immediately  dust  the 
roosts  and  "lloor  with  coal  ashes  freely.  I 
keep  my  coal  screen  hanging  up  in  the  hen 
house  for  convenience.  Wdiat  coal  ashes 
are  not  needed  in  the  winter  can  be  kept 
for  summer,  and  I  have  no  hen  liee  about 
my  poultry  house.  I  hope  this  may  help 
somebody  who  is  troubled  with  lice.—  J. 
Knapp,  Prutlsburg,  N.  T. 

An  Excellent  Poultry  House. — Last  winter  I 
built  a  poultry  house,  twelve  feet  wide  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  ten  feet 
front  and  seven  feet  back.  It  is  shingled, 
boarded  and  clap-boarded  with  waterproof 
paper  between.  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
pens  and  a  basement  with  live  pens,  which 
make  seventeen  in  all,  with  full-size  win- 
dows, all  eround  floor,  excepting  over  the 
five  basement  pens.  For  the  partitions  it 
.  is  boarded  three  feet,  with  wire  three  feet 
above  that,  the  doors  being  made  to  hang 
on  spring  hinges,  so  that  there  are  no  doors 
to  close  and  fasten.  It  has  a  yard  of  two 
acres,  with  tight  board  fence  three  feet 
with  three  feet  wire  above  that  all  around. 
There  is  also  a  small  stream  of  water  that 
runs  through  the  yard.  I  expect  to  winter 
200  hens  and  some  pullets.  I  have  Black 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  full  blooded, and  one 
pen  of  Brahmas.  I  bought  aud  used  an  in- 
cubator, with  which  I  had  verv  good  luck. 
— A.  W.Johnson,  Whitejleld,  A*.  H. 

A  Single  Number  Paid  —Thanks  for  sample 
copy  of  your  Poultry  Keeper.  One 
item  saved  my  last  sick  turkeys.  "Feed- 
ing Linseed  Meal."  I  had  no  linseed  meal, 
but  found  about  a  tablespoonful,  soaked 
it  over  night,  thickened  with  Hour,  baked, 
and  fed  to  them  The  young  turkeys  ate, 
but  the  old  oues  did  not.  I  took  bread, 
turned  on  linseed  oil.  and  fed  that.  The 
young  turkey  got  well  and  the  old  one  we 
killed.— Mrs.  J  J.  Randall,  Randall,  Wis. 

Plymouth  Rocks  as  Layers.— How  is  this  for 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  f  This  is  the  20th 
of  September,  and  I  have  six  Plymouth 
Iioek  chicks  out  of  eight  eggs,  that  were 
layed  by  a  pullet  hatched  in  March.  She 
began  to  lay  earlv  in  August.  Let  us  hear 
from  some  one  else.— J.  R.  W.,  Cynlhianu, 
Ky. 

Keeping  Accounts.— 1  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  poultry.  We  have  about  four  or 
five  hundred  chickens,  five  houses,  and  a 
good  yard  for  each  house.  I  give  soft  feed 
in  "the  morning  and  grain  at  night.  1  keep 
an  account  of  every  egg,  also  of  the  feed, 
and  for  the  last  live  years  I  have  always 
had  a  balance  on  the  side  of  the  ben.— 
Phillip  W.  Fisher,  tichnectady,  N.Y. 

Good  Hatches.— I  thought  I  would  write 
he  Poultry  Keeper  a  few  lines  as  I 
h  ive  just  made  a  hatch  with  the  incubator, 
-nit  of  138  good  eggs  1  have  120  chicks, 
.  igbteeii  being  dead  in  the  shell.   Jt  was 


through  your  paper  that  I  bought  the  incu- 
bator and  I  am  very  much  pleated  With  it. 
I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  expect  to  be  as  long  as  1  am  in  the 
poultry  business.  Last  January  I  mad3  a 
hatch  out  of  eighty  good  eggs,  brought  out 
sixty  chicks,  and  raised  fifty-nine  to  broil- 
ers. I  would  like  to  know  if  you  and  the 
readers  of  vour  paper  think  this  good 
hatching.  Please  let  me  know  through 
the  columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. — 
Win.  H.  Whitehead,  New  Brunswick, 
A7.  J. — [It  is  doing  well. — Fi>.] 

Wyandottes. — I  like  your  paper  very 
much.  In  two  years  and  eleven  months 
there  were  just  two  days  that  I  did  not  get 
an  egg.  I  keep  from  ten  to  twenty-live 
Silver  Wyandottes,  and  not  a  show  bird  in 
the  flock."  They  an'  bred  more  fin-  use  than 
for  show. —  Chds.  Poor,  Ston^ham,  Mass. 

A  Keo  rd  of  Ten  Hens.— I  scud  you  the 
record  of  my  ten  hens,  from  January  1st  to 
October  1st,  1803,  for  nine  months  In 
January  they  layed  131  eggs;  February, 
136;  .March,  182;  April,  197;  May,  141;  June, 
108;  July,  115;  August,  173;  and  September, 
80,  making  a  total  of  1,282  eggs,  or  nearly 
107  dozens,  or  over  120  eggs  per  hen.  Out 
of  the  ten  hens  I  set  three,  and  now  have 
seventeen  pullets  and  ten  hens.  The  cost 
for  feed,  up  to  October  1st,  was  $10.41.  It 
shows  that  poultry  pays  if  properly  cared 
ioT.—J.  Pfeifer,  New  Britain,  Ct. 

From  Ut.h.— Most  all  poultry  here  this 
year  are  a  little  late ;  that  is,  the  large 
breeds  which  had  a  very  late  spring,  t  hough 
most  poultry  looks  well.  There  are  a 
good  many  fanciers  out  here  in  Utah,  some 
that  are  doing  well  anil  ol  hers  going  out. 
Wc  put  down  a  lot  of  eggs  this  season  iu 
fine  salt,  when  they  were  ten  cents  a  dozen, 
and  sold  them  a  few  days  ago  at  tbirty-tive 
cents  a  dozen  and  they  were  just  as  good  as 
ever  they  were.  With  all  tin-  poulirymen 
do  out  here,  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christ- 
mas, there  are  hundreds  of  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  and  chickens  shipped  in  here,  also 
small  poultry  all  the  time  by  the  barrel, 
and  also  eggs,  yet  the  farmers  are  all 
troubled  with  hard  times.  They  cannot 
take  time  here  to  bother  with  such  small 
things  as  chickens.  They  are  great  fruit 
raisers  here  in  North  Ogdcn,  and  gardening, 
aud  it  looks  as  though  a  good  liock  of 
poultry  would  help  them.  I  have  a  nice 
lot  of  young  stock  this  fall  and  hope  to  in- 
crease my  business  next  year  and  also 
think  the  Poultry  Keeper  a  good  help  to 
all  poultrymen  if  they  would  read  it  and 
put  many  items  therein  practice.-  Andrew 
Miller,  North  Ogden,  Utah. 

From  New  Zealand. — I  consider  the  Poul- 
try keeper  the  best  of  all  papers,  and  en- 
close subscription  for  it  and  "  Poultry  for 
Profit."  I  have  sent  all  my  Keepers 
around  to  different  breeders.  I  sent  two  to 
a  Mr.  Philips,  of  Auckland.  My  record  at 
the  last  Auckland  show  was  three  first 
prizes  and  two  seconds,  eight  birds  shown 
in  Golden  aud  Silver  Wyaudottes.  I  have, 
in  turn,  kept  upwards  of  a  dozen  or  more 
of  the  leading  breeds  and  I  give  the  Golden 
and  Silver-laced  Wyandottes  the  pride  of 
place  for  all  round  purposes. — P.  McDuff, 
Turua,  Thames,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


FEEDING  USELESS  BIRDS. 

There  is  an  enormous  waste  of  food  in 
keeping  males  and  unprofitable  heus.  A 
good  manager  will  endeavor  to  know  what 
his  hens  are  doing,  and  each  individual 
should  be  observed,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  allow  only  the  most  profitable  to 
remain.  Males  are  of  no  use  except  when 
it  is  desired  to  hatch  chicks,  and  as  a  flock 
consisting  of  one  male  and  a  dozen  hens 
should  produce  all  the  chicks  desired,  it  is 
a  waste  of  food  and  labor  to  allow  more 
males  to  remain  thau  are  necessary.  Males 
that  bring  twenty  cents  a  pound  when  four 
months  old  will  sell  for  only  seven  cents  a 
pound  when  fully  matured,  and  any  sur- 
plus number  only  occupies  space  in  the 
poultry-house  and  on  the  roost  that  should 
be  occupied  by  hens.  Feeding  grain  to 
males  is  not  only  a  useless  expense,  but  it 
makes  them  fat,  in  which  condition  they  in- 
jure the  hens,  many  cases  of  lameness  of 
the  hens  being  due  to  their  being  on  the 
runs  with  the  males.  A  general  culling  out 
should  be  in  order,  as  a  reduction  before  the 
winter  sets  in  will  be  an  advantage. 

CABBAGE  FOR  POULTRY" 

Use  the  inferior  cabbages  for  the  hens,  as 
they  will  serve  as  green  food.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  chop  them  ;  but  simply  place 
the  entire  cabbage,  with  the  stalk,  where 
the  hens  can  help  themselves.  They  will 
not  eat  too  much,  and  the  cabbages  will 
serve  as  an  agreeable  change.  Turnips 
and  potatoes,  cooked,  may  also  be  allowed. 


COLD  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Up  in  Canada  the  winters  are  cold,  and 
our  readers  in  that  section  are  naturally 
interested  in  warm  poultry  houses.  A 
wiiter  at  SI.  Bayvillc,  Province  of  Quebec, 
sends  us  the  following: 

"  Will  you  tell  me  in  your  columns  what 
is  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  kept  in  a  poultry 
house  in  the  winter  time,  so  that  hens  will 
lay?  I  have  9een  many  plans  of  poultry 
houses,  but  suppose  they  would  not  do  in 
this  country  w  here  we  often  have  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  "Would 
you  advise  tlie  use  of  a  stove  ?  If  you 
could  answer  these  questions  you  would 
confer  a  favor  " 

Apoiltry  bouse  should  not  be  colder 
than  forty  degrees  above  zero,  if  possible, 
nor  higher  than  sixty  degrees.  It  will  not 
answer  to  have  the  hens  too  warm,  as  they 
will  lake  cold.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  but  few  poultry  houses  are  lathed  and 
plastered,  hence  they  arc  subject  to  the 
winds,  and  for  that  reason  no  ventilation  is 
necessary,  as  the  cold  air  cannot  be  kept 
out.  When  the  hens  are  on  the  roost  their 
bodies  create  warmth,  and  aid  in  increasing 
the  temperature  some.  Whether  a  stove 
should  be  used  depends  upon  the  climate 
and  tbc  kind  of  house.  If  the  house  is  close 
and  tight  a  stable  lantern,  hung  up  in  the 
house,  will  be  sufficient.  Old  newspapers 
may  be  pasted  on  the  walls,  and  covered 
again  with  more  paper,  which  will  serve  to 
keep  the  cold  out.  It  is  the  top  ventilator 
that  causes  the  heat  to  escape  Cracks  and 
crevices  also  do  harm.  During  the  day  the 
bens  must  bo  made  to  work,  which  will  be 
an  advantage  in  assisting  to  keep  thein 
warm. 


VARIATIONS  IN  AN  INCUBATOR. 

A  subscriber,  Mr.  O.  B.  Gordin,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  above  matter,  which  we  give 
below,  and  asks  several  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  tank.   He  says : 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er,  Mr.  W.  L.  Hegedou,  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  stated  that  he  leaves  the  front  end  of 
the  egg  dia  .  er  empty  on  account  of  the 
heat  being  lower  at  that  end.  What  is  the 
cause,  and  is  there  any  way  to  overcome 
it  ?  I  intend  to  make  an  iueubator,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  that  space  if  there 
is  any  way  to  help  it.  Will  the  tank  heat 
any  faster  directly  under  the  spout  which 
receives  the  hot  water?  It  seems  to  me 
that,  if  so,  why  not  place  the  spout  at  the 
front  end  'I  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some 
one  on  the  subject.  I  am  a  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  consider  it  a  valu- 
able paper. 

When  hot  water  is  used  the  heat  is  the 
same  over  every  part,  and  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference where  the  spout  may  be  placed. 
Heat  rises,  however,  and  will  go  to  the 
highest  point.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
have  the  incubator  level.  This  can  be 
easily  done  by  placing  a  level  on  the  top  of 
the  incubator,  but  by  levtling  the  incubator 
by  placing  the  level  in  the  egg  drawer.  If 
the  heat  is  too  low  at  one  end  raise  that 
end  a  little.  A  few  days'  experience  will 
settle  the  matter. 


SIT  OR  SET. 

Boys  and  girls,  look  out  that  you  do  not 
get  into  the  habit  of  using  "  set  "  for  "  sit " 
and  "  lay  "  for  "  lie."  They  are  very  com- 
mon errors  of  speech,  and  when  you  once 
get  into  the  habit  of  using  thein  it  is  hard 
to  break  up,  like  all  bad  habits.  You  can 
"  lie  "  down,  but  you  must  "  lay  "  your 
coat  down.  You  can  "  sit  "  dowu  but  you 
must  "  set  "  your  hat  down.  You  can  "set" 
a  hen  but  the  hen  must  "  sit  "  on  the  eggs. 
You  "  lie  "  down  to  day,  you  '  lay  "  down 
yesterday,  or  you  have  "  lain  "  down  at 
some  previous  time.  You  "  lay "  your 
coat  down  to-day,  you  "  laid  it  down  yes- 
terday. The  Youth's  Companion  puts  it 
this  way : 

A  mail  cannot  set  on  a  wash  bench,  but 
he  could  set  the  basin  on  it,  and  neither  the 
basin  nor  the  grammarians  would  object. 
He  could  sit  on  the  dog's  tail  if  he  were 
willing,  or  he  might  set  his  foot  on  it.  But 
if  he  should  set  on  the  aforesaid  tail,  or  sit 
his  foot  there,  the  grammarians  as  well  as 
the  dog  would  bowl.  And  yet  the  man 
might  set  the  tail  aside  and  then  sit  down, 
aud  be  assailed  neither  by  the  dog  nor  by 
the  grammarians. 


TURKEYS  FOR  BREEDING. 

Keep  the  two-year-old  hens,  and  mate 
them  with  a  yearling  gobbler.  The  hens 
that  proved  good  layers  aud  mothers 
should  be  preferred  rather  than  to  select  for 
size.  It  should  be  a  point  not  to  have  the 
gobbler  related  to  I  be  hens  if  strong  aud 
vigorous  young  stock  is  expected. 


SOURCES  OF  LICE. 

Where  do  the  lice  come  from,  in  the  first 
place  ?  This  cannot  be  correctly  answered, 
but  when  you  buy  hens  you  may  then  be 
bringing  lice  into  the  flock,  and  eggs  used 
for  batching  purposes,  procured  from  else- 
where, should  be  well  washed  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  nest.  Filth  is  also  con- 
ducive to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  lice, 
as  it  permits  them  to  hide  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  remedies  used  for  their  de- 
struction. 


MEAT  AND  B0N"ES. 

Several  questions  on  how  to  feed  meat 
and  bones  are  for  us  to  answer,  as  they  are 
mportant,  and  may  have  been  overlooked. 
A  reader  at  Castle  Shannon,  Pa.,  writes: 

Is  steamed  lean  meat  equal  to  cut  bones 
for  making  hens  lay?  I  can  get  green 
bones,  uncut,  in  small  quantities,  for  half 
a  cent  per  pound,  and  cut  bones  at  two 
cents  per  pound,  with  steamed  meat  for 
one  cent  per  pound.  Which  would  be 
likely  to  give  the  best  results?  Would  it 
be  better  to  give  a  liberal  allowance  of 
bones  or  meat  two  or  three  times  a  week ; 
or  lo  feed  it  in  smaller  quantities  daily  ? 
In  feeding  steamed  meat,  daily  about  how 
much  should  each  hen  have  to  give  the 
best  results  ? 

Steamed  meat  differs  from  bone.  It  is 
best  to  combine  the  two,  allowing  equal 
portions  of  both,  hence  otie  pound  of  cut 
bone  and  a  pound  of  steamed  meat  will 
answer  well,  the  cost  for  two  pounds  be- 
ing only  three  cents.  The  proper  way  to 
feed  it  is  to  allow  one  pound  to  sixteen 
hens,  once  a  day,  which  is  an  ounce  per 
hen.  If  preferred,  the  meat  may  be  fed 
one  day  and  the  bone  the  next  ,  if  is  not 
necessary  to  mix  the  bone  or  meat  with 
grain  or  other  food. 


NEW  HOUSES  ARE  DAMP. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  a  new  poultry 
house  will  be  damp  compared  with  an  old 
one.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  boards 
not  being  well  seasoued,  or  whether  they 
attract  and  condense  more  moisture  than 
old  boards,  is  yet  to  be  solved,  but  the  fact 
remains.  Mr.  Jesse  Vftrley,  of  Clear  Cake, 
Minn.,  writes  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

I  lately  built  a  new  poultry  house, 
twelve  by  thirty-two  feet,  seven  feet  high 
on  side,  and  five  feet  lower,  six-inch  stud- 
ding, boarded  and  tar-papered  on  both  sides 
of  the  studding,  with  double  sash  on  all 
window--,  ami  1  now  find  that  it  is  so  damp 
inside  as  to  be  only  fit  for  lish  to  live  in.  I 
have  m  the  bouse  some  eighty  fowls  of  the 
Brahma  breed.  It  freezes  in  the  house 
yet  when  the  weather  falls  below  zero.  It 
is  now  over  twenty  degrees  below.  What 
can  I  do  to  dry  the  house.  It  stands  on 
high,  sandy,  loam  soil,  entirely  above  the 
surface. 

The  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  drying 
a  poultry  house,  and  also  to  raise 
the  temperature,  is  to  hang  up  a  stable 
lantern  in  the  house.  It  will  give  off 
enough  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  some, 
especially  near  the  top,  and  the  dry  air 
will  attract  the  moisture  from  the  walls. 
Never  fear  for  the  foul  air,  for  when  a 
poultry  house  is  very  cold  it  means  that 
there  is  plenty  of  air  coming  in. 


THE   LEGHORN  FOWLS. 

No  breed  of  fowls  is  more  popular  than 
the  Leghorn.  It  bs  not  large  in  size,  the 
male  seldom  exceeding  seven  pounds  in 
weight  when  fully  matured,  and  the  female 
rarely  reaching  five  pounds.  The  Leghorns 
are  non-sitters,  and  if  kept  under  favorable 
conditions  willeqfial  other  breeds  as  winter 
layers,  and  they  will  probably  produce  as 
many  eggs  in  spring  and  summer  as  any 
breed  They  are  very  hardy,  and  seem  to 
be  as  free  from  disease  as  could  be  expected 
with  poultry. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  Leghorn 
is  the  yellow  skin,  which  is  accompanied  by 
yellow  legs.  They  are  active  foragers,  and 
can  be  kept  on  a  range  with  but  little  ex- 
pense. They  will  not  thrive  well  under 
confinement,  however,  and  they  can  fly 
over  a  high  fence.  The  eggs  are  pure  white 
iu  color,  of  average  size,  and  when  used  for 
incubation,  they  hatch  well.  The  pullets 
begin  to  lay  when  five  mouths  old,  aud  are 
beautiful  in  plumage. 

The  Leghorns  are  divided  into  white, 
brown,  black  and  domiuique,  the  latter  be- 
ing but  little  in  favor.  Of  late  a  buff  vari- 
ety has  been  introduced.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference between  them  except  in  color,  the 
browns  being  the  more  numerous  and  pop- 
ular, however.  There  are  also  rose-comb 
browns  and  whites,  which  do  not  differ 
from  the  single-comb  varieties  other  than 
in  the  shapes  of  their  combs.  So  far  as  lay- 
ing qualities  «re  concerned  the  color  gives 
no  predominance,  and  the  rose  combs  fuliy 
equal  the  single  combs  in  that  respect. 


DRY  DIRT  ON  THE  FLOOR. 

It  will  never  be  a  hard  job  to  clean  out  a 
poultry-house  if  the  lloor  has  been  covered 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  with  dry  dirt. 
Not  only  does  the  dirt  absorb  the  moisture 
of  the  droppings,  but  X'revents  them  from 
adhering  to  the  floor  when  they  are  dry. 
An  old  broom  is  all  that  is  necessary  for 
cleaning  out  a  poultry-house  which  has 
been  sprinkled  with  dry  dirt,  but  if  the 
dirt  has  been  omitted,  much  scraping  will 
be  required.  Over  the  dirt,  leaves  or  cut 
straw  may  be  used,  in  which  the  hens  can 
work  and  scratch,  and  but  little  odor  can 
be  noticed  upon  entering  a  poultry-house 
that  has  been  cleaned  in  the  maimer  men- 
i  toned. 
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ESPECIALLY  FOR  OUR  READERS. 

Mr.  George  Curtis,  Onondaga,  N.  Y., 
gives  a  bint  below,  which  is  excellent,  and 
if  our  readers  will  keep  the  matter  in  view 
at  all  times  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  advan- 
tage. He  says : 

"  E  am  a  regular  subscriber  to  the  Pool- 
try  Keeper,  have  been  for  years,  and  con- 
sider ic  one  of  the  best  of  poultry  papers, 
and  I  subscribe  for  three  others 

There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like 
to  ask,  which  is  this.  In  giving  a  formula 
for  intaaiig  food  rations  for  fowls  when 
you  say  '  one  part,'  do  you  mean  by  weight 
or  measure?  I  asked  tins  of  one  paper  and 
they  concluded  that  there  was  no  difference, 
but  I  knew  better.  It  makes  quite  a  dif- 
ference whether  a  ration  is  made  up  of; 
equal  parts  by  weights  of  ships,  meal  and 
oats,  or  whether  they  are  equal  parts  by 
measure.  I  notice  on  page  114  an  article 
on  '  Bran  and  Middlings,'  which  looks  like 
a  good  ration,  and  says  by  weight,  but  on 
page  128  is  a  short  piece  entitled,  '  An  Egg 
Ration,'  which  is  to  me  quite  a  heavy  feed. 
This  says  simply  equal  parts — by  weigM 
or  measure — which — also  quite  a  difference 
in  amount  to  feed.  In  article  No.  1  it  says 
about  '  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  to  ten  fowls  " 
in  article  No.  2  '  one  quirt  to  twelv ; 
fowls.'  The  subject  of  food  rations  will 
never  be  settled,  and  I  think  a  difference 
should  always  be  made  from  small  fowls 
and  large  ones  in  the  quality  or  the  rations." 

As  a  rule,  grain  is  usually  given  by 
measure,  one  part,  or  two  parts,  meaning 
so  many  pints  or  quarts,  and  unless  "  by 
weight  "  is  mentioned  the  parts  are  ac- 
cepted as  measures.  It  does  make  a  differ- 
ence, however,  in  weight  or  measure  and 
our  readers  should  endeavor  to  express 
themselves  in  some  manner  as  to  the  meas- 
ure or  weight,  in  order  to  give  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  on  the  subject  of 
foods. 

A  CURIOUS  ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  breeder  in  New  York  State,  in  a  con- 
temporary, has  a  standing  advertisement. 
We  withhold  his  name,  but,  although  he 
did  not  exhibit  a  single  bird  at  the  World's 
Fair,  here  is  what  he  says: 

"  My  strain  is  again  victorious  at  World's 
Fair,  Chicago,  111.,  in  competition  with  the 
grandest  lot  of  B.  Plymouth  Rocks  ever 
shown  on  any  stage.  The  first  prize  cock, 
cockerel  and  hen  are  now  in  my  yards. 
The  record  of  my  B.  Plymouth  Rocks  at 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Charleston  and 
Buffalo  is  well  known.  I  can  send  you 
birds  to  win  or  birds  to  breed  winners." 

He  says  his  strain  won.  Also,  that  the 
first  prize  birds  are  in  his  yards.  How 
did  it  happen  then  that  another  man  won  '/ 
Were  the  birds  borrowed?  If  noL  were 
they  bought  ?  If  so,  how  did  they  get  back 
to  his  yards  ?  Did  he  buy  them  back  again  ? 
Did  the  man  at  Chicago  win  with  some 
other  person's  strain  ?  The  advertisement 
-says  so.  It  is  rather  curious  for  birds  to 
go  from  a  yard,  win  for  some  other  man, 
and  then  get  back  to  the  same  yard.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  some  one  to  explain.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  exchange  bills  of  sale,  etc., 
but  were  the  above  birds  bought  or  bor- 
rowed ? 

THE  DUST  BATH. 

There  is  one  thing  about  a  dust  bath  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  with  its  aid  the  hens 
rid  themselves  of  lice,  but  the  dust  bath 
must  be  of  dust,  not  sand  or  dirt  contain- 
ing lumps  or  small  stones.  The  finer  the 
material  the  more  thoroughly  the  hens  get 
it  in  among  their  feathers.  Coal  ashes 
sifted  and  then  sifted  with  a  flour  sieve, 
answer  as  well  as  anything  that  can  be 
used,  and  if  well  scattered  and  dusted  over 
every  part  of  the  poultry  house  the  lice 
will  not  remain.  If  the  poultry  house  is 
kept  clean,  the  hens  will  easily  rid  them- 
selves of  vermin.  Keep  the  box  of  dust  in 
a  dry  place,  as  it  must  never  become  damp 
and  renew  the  dust  frequently,  to  prevent 
lumping. 

DUCK  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

At  any  time  after  Christmas  the  ducks 
may  b(  gin  to  lay,  especially  the  Pekins,and 
the  eggs  will  be  high  in  price,  especially  if 
the  large  incubator  operators  begin  early. 
The  early  ducks  are  hatched  in  incubators, 
so  as  to  have  them  in  market  by  May.  The 
duck  house  should  have  a  board  floor,  the 
space  on  the  floor  being  entirely  clear  ex- 
cept a  few  nests  along  the  sides.  These 
nests  may  be  simply  box  partitions.  The 
floor  should  be  well  covered  with  leaves  or 
straw,  and  the  water  trough  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  be  protected  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  avoid  freezing  of  the 
water.  Allowing  warm  water  as  often 
duiingthe  day  as  can  be  conveniently  done 
will  be  found  of  advantage. 


BRAHMAS  vs.  LEGHORNS. 

The  following  was  written  by  Professor 
Cook,  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,for 
the  Detroit  Post  and'Tribune: 

For  three  years  I  kept  the  Brown  Leg- 
horn and  Light  Brahma.  I  paid  a  good 
price  for  my  eggs  in  the  endeavor  to  get  the 
best  strains  of  these  two  breeds.  I  gave  to 
both  kinds  the  same  treatment,  which  was 
that  recommended  as  best  by  the  leading 
poultry  books  and  journals.  This  included 
great  cleanliness,  a  warm  house  in  winter, 
with  much  sunshine  and  light,  ample  ven- 
tilation in  summer,  warm  feed  at  least 
once  daily  in  cold  weather,  as  much  variety 
as  was  possible  to  their  food  at  all  seasons, 
and  fresh  water  always  before  them. 

I  found  that  the  Brahmas  were  much 
superior  to  the  Leghorns  as  winter  layers. 
Their  eggs  are  scarcer,  and  always  com- 
mand a  nigh  price.  If  we  take  the  whole 
number  of  eggs  in  a  year  the  Leghorns 
might  excel  by  a  little,  but  a  very  little. 
If  we  count  by  weight,  then  the  Brahmas 
are  ahead.  If  we  judge  by  value  of  eggs 
when  laid,  then  the  Brahmas  are  decidedly 
ahead. 

When  we  consider  the  eating  qualities 
there  is  no  eompansou.  The  Leghorns  are 
small  and  their  flesh  insipid.  We  cared 
nothing  for  them  for  the  table.  The  Brah- 
mas, on  the  other  hand,  weigh  eight  pounds 
and,  though  there  is  hardly  enough  white 
raeat,  their  flesh  is  of  excellent  flavor. 

The  Leghorns  are  wild  and  intractable 
and  the  cockerels  at  three  months  from 
hatching  must  be  taken  away  from  the 
hens.  The  hens  are  non-sitters,  which,  to 
my  mind  is  anobjection,  though  some  think 
this  is  a  very  valuable  characteristic. 

The  Brahmas  are  quiet  and  very  pleasant 
to  manage.  The  cockerels  are  quiet  until, 
they  are  seven  or  eight  months  old,  and  so 
can  run  with  the  hens.  The  hens  are  good 
sitters,  but  are  very  easily  dissuaded  from 
sitting  if  only  kept  over  one  winter,  and  it 
is  never  profitable  to  keep  any  fowl  beyond 
two  years. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  then,  why  I 
sold  off  all  my  Leghorns  at  a  nominal  sum 
after  a  three  years'  trial. 

A  year  ago  I  got  some  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Of  course  one  year's  trial  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient, but  unless  they  do  better  for  the 
next  two  years  I  shall  have  some  cheap 
Plymouth  Rocks  for  sale.  These  are  good 
for  table  use,  but  are  smaller  than  the 
Brahmas  and  no  better.  They  are  far  in- 
ferior as  winter  layers,  and  their  eggs  are 
smaller.  At  our  house  we  have  a  decided 
bias  in  favor  of  the  large,  richly-colored 
Brahma  eggs. 

After  several  years'  experience  I  have 
only  one  point  on  which  to  discount  the 
Light  Brahma.  There  is  not  quite  enough 
white  meat.  Brahmas  should  be  hatched 
in  March  and  April ;  then  we  shall  have 
abundant  eggs  during  the  succeeding  win- 
ter. Let  no  one  who  keeps  Light  Brahmas 
forego  the  important  suggestion  to  devote 
all  their  fowls  to  table  use  before  they  pass 
the  second  birthday. 

CHICKS  AND  SNOW. 

When  the  snow  is  here  and  the  weather 
severe,  it  is  only  with  the  best  of  care  that 
a  hen  can  raise  a  brood  of  chicks.  Much 
depends  upon  the  hen,  though  her  capacity 
is  often  over  estimated.  The  hen  should 
have  not  more  than  ten  eggs  in  winter,  and 
a  quiet  hen  will  be  more  successful  than 
one  that  is  active.  The  gr3atest  danger 
comes  from  some  precocious  chick  that  is 
never  at  rest,  it  causing  the  hen  to  be  con- 
tinually following  it  at  times,  thus  pre- 
venting her  from  hovering  the  weaker 
ones.  It  is  better  however,  to  keep  the 
hen  confined  in  a  coop,  even  if  she  and  the 
chicks  have  a  dry  shelter,  for  there  will  be 
less  liability  of  loss  from  chilling  of  the 
chicks.  As  the  chicks  increase  in  size  they 
will  not  be  able  to  find  places  under  the 
hen,  if  she  has  many  of  them.  It  is  quite 
creditable  to  a  hen  in  winter  if  she  can 
raise  six  chicks,  and  she  will  probably  be 
more  successful  with  Ave.  Night  is  the 
time  when  the  chicks  need  the  most 
warmth,  and  it  is  then  that  the  hen  shou  d 
be  securely  placed  where  the  cold  winds 
cannot  reach  her  and  her  brood. 


THL  HERolC  HEN. 

In  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts, 
says  a  contributor  of  the  Churchman,  a 
man  had  a  fine  stock  farm  ;  that  is,  a  farm 
for  raising  cows  and  horses.  But  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  barn,  and 
burned  not  only  the  building  and  the  hay, 
but  most  of  tne  animals  also.  After  the 
fire,  the  owner  walked  over  the  ruins.  It 
w»s  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  charred  bodies 
of  his  flue  Jersey  cows  and  his  high-spirited 
horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  money  lost 
with  them.  But  at  the  end  of  the  barn  he 
saw  a  sight  which  touched  him  more  than 
i  ll  the  rest.  There  sat  an  old  black  hen. 
He  wondered  that  she  did  not  move  her 
head  to  look  at  him  as  he  came  near  her, 
but  he  thought  she  must  be  asleep.  He 
poked  her  with  his  cane,  and  to  his  sur- 
prise the  wing  which  he  touched  fell  into 
ashes.  Then  he  knew  that  she  bad  been 
burned  to  death.  But  out  from  under  her 
came  a  faint  little  peep,  and  pushing  her 
aside  with  his  cane,  the  man  found— what 
do  you  think  ? — ten  little  live  yellow  chick- 
ens"! The  poor  hen  had  sacrificed  her  own 
life  to  save  them,  and  had  held  her  place  in 
the  tire  as  Casabiauca  held  his  on  the  burn- 
ing deck  That  sight  touched  the  man 
more  than  any  thing  else,  and  he  has  to  own 
bis  e.es  grew  a  little  more  moist  than 

usual. 


THE  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

The  Light  Brahma  is  the  largest  of  all 
breeds,  and  has  the  advantage  of  possessing 
a  small  pea-comb,  which  protects  it  against 
the  frost.  As  the  Brahmas  are  less  active 
than  the  small  breeds,  they  are  more  con- 
tented in  confinement,  thus  enabling  them 
to  pass  through  the  winter  with  less  liabil- 
ity to  feather-pulling  and  other  vices  due 
to  idleness.  'They  are  heavily  feathered 
and  endure  the  cold  well.  The  hens  lay 
fully  as  many  eggs  during  the  entire  year 
as  the  non-sitters,  and  it  is  claimed  for 
them  that  they  are  the  best  winter  layers. 
They  are  very  hardy  and  not  as  liable  to 
roup  as  are  some  breeds.  One  objection  to 
them,  however,  is  that  they  fatten  very 
readiiy,  aud  must  be  fed  judiciously.  ]f 
they  are  kept  in  warm  quarters  and  'made 
to  scratch  in  litter,  they  will  keep  in  good 
condition. 

For  improving  the  common  fowls,  the 
Brahma  breed  is  excellent,  as  not  only 
size,  but  hardiness  and  prolificacy  are 
added.  The  Brahmas  seem  to  be  adapted 
to  all  climates  and  conditions,  which  gives 
them  a  high  place  in  the  list  of  breeds  in- 
tended for  general  utility. 


IN.-iERI  TED  DISEASES. 

Some  flocks  are  never  thrifty.  Disease 
seems  to  appear  without  apparent  cause, 
and  the  slightest  exposure  leads  to  roup  or 
something  allied  to  it.  We  have  known 
whole  flocks  to  escape  roup  when  all  the 
birds  belonging  to  a  near  neighbor  were  af- 
fected. Consumption,  scrofula,  bron- 
chitis, asthma  and  such  diseases  are  surely 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  fowls,  as  in 
the  case  of  animals.  There  is  not  enough 
attention  given  the  selection  of  fowls  with 
the  view  of  preventing  disease  and  avoid- 
ing the  liability  of  hereditary  transmission. 

When  roup  appears  in  a  flock,  it  denotes 
some  organic  weakness,  and  if  it  spreads 
rapidly  to  all  members  of  the  flock,  the  in- 
dication is  that  the  members  are  of  the  same 
family,  and  more  readily  susceptible  to 
disease  than  some  other  flocks.  It  is  safer 
to  avoid  using  any  birds  for  breeding  pur- 
poses that  have  at  any  time  been  sick  with 
a  contagious  disease,  aud  by  so  doing  the 
flock  will  in  a  few  years  be  hardy  and  the 
difficulties  lessened. 


SOUR  MILK. 

Sour  milk  should  be  used  for  mixing 
ground  grain,  as  it  will  not  only  then  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  fowls,  but  will  also 
improve  the  mixture.  Used  with  one  part 
of  bran,  one  part  corn-meal  and  two  parts 
ground  oats,  an  excellent  mess  is  obtained. 
We  do  not  approve  of  soft  food  more  than 
once  a  day,  and  during  cold  weather  such 
food  should  be  scalded  and  given  to  the 
hens  while  the  food  is  w^rm,  as  a  morning 
iuvigorator. 


DOUBLE  WALLS. 

Whether  double  walls  should  be  used  or 
not  depends  upon  the  cost  of  material.  If 
half-inch  boards,  clapboards  or  any  cheap 
lumber  can  be  had,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  sawdust  or  chaff  convenient,  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  nail  boards  on  the  outside 
walls,  to  strips  placed  there  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  fill  the  space  with  the  sawdust, 
so  as  to  adcl  to  the  warmth .  A  thickness 
of  only  one  or  two  inches  of  sawdust  will 
be  found  oeneflcial,  as  it  will  serve  to  stop 
up  the  cracks  and  crevices,  and  keep  out 
the  cold  winds. 


ROOSTS— LAMENESS. 

It  is  as  well  to  have -the  roost  only  six 
inches  above  the  platform  as  to  have  it 
higher.  Many  fowls  become  lame  from 
the  constant  strain  upon  them  in  daily  get- 
ting off  and  on  the  roosts,  which  lameness 
does  not  only  cause  i  he  bird  to  droop,  but 
renders  it  unprofitable.  Bumblefoot  is 
also  caused  by  high  roosts,  aud  stiffness  of 
the  joints,  which  is  ascribed  to  rheuma- 
tism, arises  from  the  same  source.  Low 
roosts  are  better,  and  can  be  made  at  less 
cost. 


BROKEN  EGGS. 

Large  and  heavy  hens  are  liable  to  crush 
some  of  the  eggs  in  the  nest  with  their 
feet,  and  the  eggs  will  become  smeared 
with  the  contents  of  the  broken  eggs.  The 
proper  plan  to  pursue  in  such  a  case  is  to 
take  the  eggs  out  of  the  nest,  wash  them  in 
warm  water,  clean  out  the  nest,  and  add 
new  hay  or  straw.  Unless  this  is  done  lice 
will  soon  take  possession. 


NESTS  FOR  SITTERS. 

Never  make  a  nest  so  as  to  compel  the 
hen  to  jump  down  upon  the  eggs,  for 
for  though  she  may  do  no  damage  for 
awhile,  yet  she  is  liable  to  break  one  or 
more  of  them  at  any  tune.  The  nest  should 
be  so  constructed  as  to  allow  her  to  walk 
in  and  place  herself  in  position  on  the  eggs. 


THE  DROPPINGS. 

Scatter  the  droppings  on  the  garden  plat 
as  fast  as.  they  accumulate,  as  it  is  difficult 
and  troublesome  to  attempt  to  preserve 
them  during  the  summer.  By  thus  dis- 
posing of  them  the  work  of  cleaning  out 
the  poultry-house  can  be  done  in  a  shorter 
time  than  if  the  droppings  are  to  be  pre- 
pared in  some  manner  for  preservation. 


PLENTY  OF  GLASS. 

Large  windows  are  an  advantage  to  the 
poultry-house,  as  they  permit  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  not  onlv 
allow  of  warmth  but  light.  During  the 
winter  season  the  hens  will  remain  outside 
and  face  the  storms  rather  than  to  occupy  a 
dark  poultry-house,  and  for  this  reason, 
light  is  even  more  important  than  warmth. 
With  a  well-liahted  house  and  plenty  of 
litter,  in  which  the  hens  may  scratch" and 
work,  they  will  be  more  contented,  keep  iu 
good  condition  and  lay  during  the  winter. 


LIGHT  COLOR  OF  YOLKS. 

When  grass  fails  there  may  hi  a  liability 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  food  being  in- 
sufficient to  give  the  much-desired  deep 
color  of  the  yolks.  The  lack  of  color,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  a  lack  of  quality  iu 
the  eggs,  as  the  color  depends  Largely  on 
the  food,  the  deeper  color  b=>iug  obtained 
when  there  is  an  abuudance  of  a  variety  of 
green  food. 


FROSTED  COMBS. 

Birds  with  large  combs,  such  as  the  Leg- 
horns, are  easily  affected  by  cold  winds 
when  the  weather  is  severe,  the  comb 
sometimes  becoming  frozen.  Uhen  this 
happens,  the  bird  is  then  iu  pain,  and  be- 
comes useless  until  the  comb  heals.  The 
freezing  of  the  combs  is  one  of  the  obstacles 
that  cannot  easily  be  overcome;  but  it  may 
be  partially  avoided  by  anointing  the 
combs  with  glycerine  once  or  twice  a 
week. 


THE  GUINEA-FOWL. 

There  is  no  domestic  bird  that  equals  the 
guinea-fowl  on  the  table.  It  comes  nearer 
our  game  birds  in  flavor  than  any  other, 
and  although  guineas  are  seldom  sold  in 
market,  yet  the  farmer  can  raise  them  for 
home  use,  as  a  luxury,  and  secures  a  large 
number  of  eggs  as  well.  If  raised  with 
the  chicks  in  the  barn-yard  they  will  lose 
their  wildness  and  remain  near  the  house. 


THAT  DRAFT  OF  AIR. 

Nearly  all  the  inquiries  from  our  readers 
who  desire  replies  to  their  letters,  are  in 
regard  to  diseasts  or  ailments  caused  by 
exposure  to  currents  or  drafts  of  air  from 
soma  source.  These  drafts  may  be  from  a 
ventilator,  a  crack  in  the  wall,  a  knot-hole, 
or  from  some  source  unknown  ;  but  they 
cause  swelled  heads  and  eyes,  blindness, 
croup  and  other  difficulties  due  to  colds. 


RAISING  THE  TEMPERATURE. 

Hold  your  baud  over  an  oil-lamp,  and 
you  will  notice  that  the  lamp  gives  off  a 
great  amount  of  heat,  Ou  very  cold  nights 
hang  an  ordinary  stable  lanttrn  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  poultry-house,  and  though  you 
may  not  make  the  house  warm,  you  will 
materially  raise  the  temperature  and  pre- 
vent frosted  combs. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1,  and  is  intended  as  an 
answer  to  all  the  questions  that  can  be 
asked,  and  is  well  illustrated  with  cuts. 
The  price  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  but  to 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  at  sixty  cents  we  will  seud  the 
book  and  also  the  paper  for  one  year. 


SOMETHING  YOU  WANT. 

It  will  cost  you  only  five  cents  to  get  the 
following  back  numbers,  and  they  are 
worth  §10  each  if  they  could  not  be  pro- 
cured when  desired.  Bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  illustrations 
offered— as  the  following  shows: 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.  (many  illustration*).  Aug. 
1SS9  aud  Aug.  1891.  'i'he>e  two  books  aer 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Poising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter).  The  Wyandotte  Fertilization  of  Eggs. 
Scoring  Gaines.   Oct,  1889 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1SS7,  Oct.  1S88, 
aud  July,  189  .    Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Bucks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1S88,  and  Dec.  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand  is- 
sue.   August,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
librarv  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $00. 
Oct.,  1892 

Iucubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.  1891. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry 
for  everv  week  iu  the  year,  for  New  1  ork 
and  i  hicago.  Houghton's  (Cleveland) 
Poultry  House.  February,  1SSS.  Also 
April,  '1S92. 

Each  issue  contains  other  valuable  infor- 
mation also.  You  have  the  whole  outfit 
shown  of  the  pipe  system  of  brooding  in 
the  brooder  issue,  aud  the  forty-two  rules 
on  raising  broilers  has  the  whole  thing. 
And  yet  you  can  get  any  one  of  them  for 
only  five  cents. 
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HE  SAYS  HE  DID  NOT  DO  IT. 

In  our  report  of  the  World's  Fair  poul- 
try show  we  made  some  statements,  and 
sure  enough  some  one  "hollers."  We 
mentioned  no  names,  nor  will  we  do  so 
now.  One  party,  however,  claims  the  right 
to  be  heard.  His  request  is  but  fair.  As 
we  gave  no  names  thou  we  will  not  do  so 
now.   Here  is  his  letter  to  us: 

I  notice  you  write  up  in  December  num- 
ber of  the  late  World's  Fair,  on  page  137. 
This  attack  on  the  judges  will  be  left  to 
them,  as  they  are  able  to  defend  all  criti- 
cisms. 

You  say  twenty-five  voted  in  the  A.  P.  A. 
without  'paying"  anything.  This  is  not 
true.  Twelve  men  wire  admitted  before 
the  vote,  one  from  New  Jersey,  three  from 
New  York,  two  from  Kansas  two  from 
Missouri,  and  one  eacli  from  Ohio,  Ne- 
braska, Illinois  and  Washington.  Three  of 
the  above  paid  Mr.  Peer,  the  Secretary,  be- 
fore the  vote,  and  four  paid  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Sternberg,  of  Kansas,  made  the  motion 
to  allow  them  "all"  to  voce,  and  it  was  he 
who  nominated  Mr.  Forsyth,  seconded  by 
Mr.  lilunk,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  new 
members.  Both  these  gentlemen  are  able 
men.   Better  not  attack  them. 

Oxford  sheep  the  next  attack.  We  made 
a  show  of  slwep  in  the  barn  up  to  the  time 
the  poultry  show  should  have  opened. 
The  sign  was  taken  down  the  moment  the 
poultry  sign  went  up  on  the  barn,  and  was 
uot  there  all  the  tint;',  although  it  had  a 
right  to  be,  as  we  had  a  permit. 

Next,  the  first  prize  Plymouth  Koek, 
<;ock  tail  feathers.  They  we're  not  clipped, 
neither  were  they  m  any  way  tampered 
with.  1  he  tail  was  not' full  "moult,  and 
clipping  would  only  make  matters  worse, 
besides  throwing  him  out  for  competition. 
Such  talk  is  the  sheerest  nonsense,  and 
we  ask  that  men  who  make  such  statements 
make  them  over  their  own  names.  We 
leave  this  to  the  judge  who  is  attacked, 
aud  who  is  able  to  take  care  of  his  end. 

First  prize  Plymouth  Rock  hen  is  the 
next  point  of  attack.  She  was  a  pullet  in 
1S92,  and  could  not  be  one  in  1S93,  and  no 
one  would  be  so  stupid  to  show  a  pullet 
for  a  hen,  and  especially  in  October  at 
that. 

No  one  had  enterics  for  himself  aud  his 
two  sons,    this  is  not  true. 

Next,  the  article  says  there  were  twenty- 
seven  panics  who  then  voted  who  did  not 
pay  a  cent,  which  is  iueorreet  by  more  than 
half,  aud  Mr.  Bridge,  the  presiding  officer, 
was  in  no  wise  tp  blame,  as  I  have  stated 
above,but  Sternberg  had  best  be  allowed  the 
honor,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  objects  to 
anything  Sternberg  does,  as  he  is  generally 
right — not  always — especially  as  to  color  of 
Buff  Cochins — but  our  advice  is  don't  pitch 
into  Sternberg.  'Tis  safest  to  jump  on  to 
innocent  Bridge  always. 

The  next  is  Plymouth  Rock  breeding 
pens.  We  leave  to  at  for  February  num- 
ber. We  do  not  believe  that  any  one  tried 
to  influence  or  bulldoze  the  judges  in  any 
manner.  Name  the  party,  aud  the  judges  ? 
The  judging  in  all  the  prominent  and  strong 
classes  was  done  by  live  men  from  five 
different  states,  each  man  on  a  different 
section,  and  we  feel  safe  iu  saying  that  no 
one  outside  of  the  officers  knew  where  the 
judges  went  until  they  were  at  work,  and 
don't  believe  that  any  one  solicited  a  single 
•ju  Ige  to  go  on  his  breed,  or  breeds,  aud 
make  the  statement  as  a  fact. 

I  will  state  at  no  time  direct  or  indirect, 
did  we  ask,  solicit,  or  cause  to  be  solicited, 
"before  the  show,  or  during  the  show,  any 
one  to  vote  or  work  for  us  for  any  office 
whatever,  and  have  the  utmost  confidence 
and  respect  for  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  his  friends 
and  hope  to  meet  them  all  as  friends  always. 
We  did  not  care  for  any  office,  and  wish  it 
understood  that  this  personal  attack  on  us, 
and  our  stock,  is  unfair  aud  unjust,  and  un- 
called for,  and  we  ask  the  editors  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  allow  us  to  defend 
ourself  against  these  onslaughts. 

Our  friend  states  that  only  three  new 
members  paid  before  the  vote.  That  is 
what  we  stated  also.  There  was  no  motion 
made  to  admit  any  members  unless  fully 
paid  that  we  heard.  The  usual  motion  to 
admit  new  members  may  have  'been  made, 
but  the  motion  always  applies  to  those  that 
had  paid. 

The  Oxford  sheep  sign  was  up  when  we 
left,  and  may  be  up  now  for  all  we  know. 
What  do  breeders  who  were  there  think  of 
this  man's  statement  that  the  sheep  sign 
was  taken  down  "the  moment  the  poultry 
sign  went  up  on  the  barn." 

As  to  what  we  may  expect  from  "Judge" 
this  or  that  does  not  cause  us  any  loss  of 
sleep. 

As  to  clipping  the  cock,  we  had  others 
to  notice  it.  Eitlfer  all  of  us  had  bad  eye- 
sight or  the  wroug  bird  was  in  the  coop. 
If  we  are  iu  error  we  will  willingly  retract. 
That  a  bird  iu  "  moult,"  should  take  first 
prize,  when  scored  is  curious. 

A  pullet  may  have  been  a  pullet  in  1892 
and  1S93— late  hatched.  This  one  teas  a 
pullet,  not  a  hen. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  had  entries  for  him- 
self and  two  sons,  we  were  iu  error.  One 


was  a  son  (David),  and  the  other  adaughtir, 
(Myrtle).  The  defence  above  is  a  miserable 
quibble. 

If  twenty-seven  new  members  did  not 
vote  them  somebody  got  the  totals  wrong. 
It  took  that  number  to  make  the  total  vote 
cast,  with  those  who  answered  to  roll  call. 

The  attempt  lo  get  the  breeding  pen  w  as 
not  even  finished  when  the  show  ended. 
The  judge  was  followed  aud  intimidation 
attempted. 

Asforthelait  paragraph  we  know  dif- 
ferently, especi  illy  that  "  the  party  did  not 
care  for  offi.:e,  etc." 

We  make  no  persona  I  attack,  as  no  name 
is  mentioned,  but  we  did  report  the  show. 
Iu  corroboration  of  our  statement  we  give 
the  following,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Gates  (a  gen- 
tleman unknown  to  us), who  thus  wrote  tne 
Poultry  Herald.  The  italics  are  ours. 
We  use  dashes  in  place  of  the  names.  Mr. 
Gates  says: 

In  management,  however,  the  Columbian 
Poultry  Show  will  loug  hold  pre-emineut 
place.  A  superintendent  was  not  appointed 
until  it  was  time  to  clear  out  the  stables 
and  put  up  the  coops.  But  even  then  the 
appointment  was  the  result  of  political  wire 
pullinij.  That  State,  of  all  the  Stages  po- 
litically, where  politics  is  served  three 
meals  per  day,  aud  each  day  of  the  year, 
Indiana,  bad  ambitions  in  this  department. 

Mr.  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  poll 

some  persimmons  and,  like  the  turkey  gob- 
bler after  the  grasshopper,  took  it  in. 
George  Seegar,  of  Indiana, was  superintend- 
ent, and  Richard  Twells,  of  Indiana  was 
assistant.     In    fact   this    seemed    to  be 

Indiana's  especial  patronage.  brought 

about  the  arrangement,  and  from  first  to 
last,  was  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
The  premiums  were  large  and  the  honor 

of  winning  supposed  to  be  great,  and  

made  ready  for  the  occasion.  The  rules 
provided  that  but  one  entry  should  be  made 
in  each  cUiss  by  any  one  person.  But  this 
was  no  obstacle  to  an  ambitious  politician, 
with  a  large  family.  Birds  could  be  entered 
in  the  name  of  each  member  of  the  family. 
Hence  the  family  were  well  repre- 
sented and  had  quite  a  show  of  their  own. 

Mr.    used  to  breed  some,  but  not 

much  lately — so  specimens  were  bought 
and  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

A  letter  which  we  saw  from  a  large 
Eastern  breeder  says  in  substance  that  he 
would  have  all  the  winners  upon  oue  lead- 
ing breed,  aud  they  have  since  been  return- 
to  him. 

Upon  these  coops  of  borrowed  birds,  as 
well  as  upon  all  conspicuous  places  about 
the  barns,  was  the  sign,  "Owned  and  bred 

by  ."  Now,  if   meant  that  he 

owned  and  bred  the  whole  show,  he  was 
all  right;  but  if  he  meant  that  lie  owned 
and  bred  that  particular  pen  of  birds  he 

was  all  wrong.   But  why  should  not  

buy,  borrow  and  exhibit  ?  Was  this  not 
his  sltou)  't  He  made  the  superintendent 
and  the  superintendent  made  the  judges. 
The  superintendent  was  overheard  very 
emphatically  impressing  upon  one  judge, 
from  whom  he  wanted  some  favor,  that  if 
is  had  not  been  for  him,  said  superintend- 
ent, said  judge  would  not  have  been  there. 

This  was  's  opportunity,  aud  he  came 

with  his  whole  family.  Times  were  hard 
and  premiums  high,  and  he  wanted  firsts, 
seconds  and  thirds,  aud  he  got  them  quite 
generally.     With   wires   laid  throughout 

every  barn,  all   had  to  do  was  to  puii 

them  and  things  jumped  his  way.  The 
wires  were  pulied  and   was  happy. 

Such  was,  in  brief,  the  Columbiau  Poul- 
try Exhibition.  It  is  with  sorrow  and 
regret  that  we  write  its  failure,  and  con- 
template what  might  have  been,  with  a 
master  hand  at  the  helm,  guiding  not  for 
selsfih purposes,  but  for  the  success  of  the 
great  cause.  How  great  an  advantage  might 
have  flowed  by  the  arousing  of  interest  in 
the  public  at  large  no  one  can  measure.  As 
it  is,  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
progress  of  poultry  culture  has  not  Been 
retarded. 

Mr.  Gates  should  also  look  over  the  list 
of  entries  and  the  premiums.  He  will  then 
learn  the  value  of  being  an  advertiser  in  a 
j-aper  where  the  editor  was  a  judge.  That 
is  a  matter  which  deserves  notice,  and  we 
flatly  state  that  some  prizes  went  to  parties 
that  were  not  deserving.  It  is  also  strauge 
what  influence  an  advertisement  will  have 
on  a  paper.  It  is  well  known  by  every 
breeder  at  Chicago  that  the  whole  thing 
was  simply  a  pot  pie  for  one  or  two,  and 
one  editor  has  made  it  his  business  to  not 
only  use  the  A.  P.  A.  to  provide  him  a  job 
when  it  could  be  secured,  but  has  aiso 
abused  some  other  man  for  getting  the  same 
job  before. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Gates'  remarks  above  are 
concerned  we  believe  he  is  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  some  points,  especially  relating  to 
Messrs.  Twells  ond  Seegar,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  charges  by  Mr.  Ga  es  in  regard  to 
borrowing  birds  Is  a  mistake,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly curious  that  he  states  almost  tin;  same 
as  iu  some  things  we  reported  last  month, 
yet  we  never  met  the  gentleman  and  the 


Herald  and  Poultry  Keeper  came  out 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

We  wish  to  ask  breeders  and  others  who 
were  there  what  do  they  think  of  the  letter 
of  the  supposed  aggrieved  party,  who  de- 
liberately tells  them  that  they  did  not  see 
what  they  saw  ? 

Now,  here  comes  Poultry  Topics,  and  a 
little  more  light  is  given.    It  says: 

"The  rules  would  admit  of  but  nine 
birds  of  some  variety  by  one  person.  This 

did  not  give  enough  rope,  so  he  looked 

around  and  found    his  boy  David  and 
entered  a  lot  of  birds  iu  his  name.  Still 
short,  so  he  looks  again  and  saw  his  daugh- 
ter .Myrtle,  so  more  entries  in  her  name. 
**•»•*** 

The   superintendent  let   this  pass,  the 

judges  saw  it  and  winked.   After  all,  

was  president  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  before  the 
scoring  was  done,  aud  a  jolly  fellow,  aud 
so  it  passed  " 

Further  comment  by  us  is  unnecessary . 
We  have  given  euough  above  to  show  that 
our  report  of  the  World's  Fair  Poultry 
Exhibition  was  us  nearly  correct  as  it  was 
possible  to  give,  and  we  here  state  that  we 
will  cheerfully  ccrrect  auy  errors  pointed 
out  to  us  in  our  report. 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

Jan.  2-5.— Northern  Middlesex  Poultry 
Association,  Clinton,  Mass.  A.  A.  Fille 
brow  ue,  Secretary,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Jau.  1-0.  —  Ontario  Poultry  Association, 
New  Hamburg,  Ontario,  Can.  Thos.  A. 
Browne,  London,  Out.,  Secretary. 

Jan.  2-8. — North  Kansas  Poultry  Show, 
Atchison,  Kansas.  S.  G.  Sprague,  Secre- 
tary. 

Jan.  3-3.— Huntington  and  Shelton  Poul- 
try Association,  Snelton,  Conn.  H.  D. 
Hendrick,  Secretary. 

Jau.  3-0.— Mary ville  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Club,  Mary'ville,  Mo.  Fred.  Parcher, 
Secretary.  Decimal  Score  Card.  I.  K. 
Felch,  J  udge. 

Jau.  3-0. -West  Chester  Poultry  and 
Pigeoii  Association,  AVest  Chester,  Pa.  E. 
S.  Hickman,  Secretary,  Cueyney,  Pa. 

Jan.  8-12.— Ohio  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Columbus,  Ohio.  Dr.  M.  F.  Lee, 
Secretary- 
Jan.  8-13.— Kansas  State  Poultry  Show, 
Topeka,  Kansas.  C.  H.  Rhodes,  Secretary, 
North  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Jan.  9-12.— Rochester  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  J  F.  Tallin- 
ger,  Secretary. 

Jan.  9-12.— Rockingham  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
George  B.  Wallace,  Secretary. 

Jan.  9-13.— Southern  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Dr.  T.  W.  Tug- 
gle,  Pres.dent;  Geo.  M.  Downs,  Secretary. 

Jau.  9-10. —  Waterloo,  Iowa.  John  M. 
Parker,  Secretary. 

Jan.  10-13.— Northwestern  Ohio  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio.  D. 
S.  Biller,  Secretary. 

Jan  llr-20. — Denver,  Colorado.  J.  L.  Mc- 
Dowell, Secretary. 

Jan.  13-20.— Los  Angeles  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, fifth  annual  exhibition,  Los  Angeles, 
CaL  John  C.  Stedniau,  Secretary,  117  East 
Second  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jau.  10-18.— Canastota  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Cauastota,  N.  Y.  H.  O. 
Travis,  Secretary. 

Jan.  10-19.— New  England  Light  Brahma 
Club,  Boston,  Mass.  G.  W.  Cromaek, 
Secretary,  Stoneham,  Mass. 

Jan.  10-19.— Nebraska  State  Poultry 
Show,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  A.  Lemen,  Sec- 
retary. 

Jan.  10-19.— Saratoga  Poultry  and  Kenne 
Club,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  D.  G.  Eddy, 
Secretary. 

Jau.  10-20.— Piedmont  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Greenville,  S.  C.  R.  Y. 
Hellams,  Secretary. 

Jan.  10-23.— Lancaster  Co.  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Breeders'  Association,  Lancaster, 
Pa.  G  M.  Woods,  Secretary,  Leaman 
Place,  Pa. 

Jau.  IS  21.— East  Tennessee  Poultry  As- 
sociation, Knox  ville,  Teuu.  Juo.  W.  Fleu- 
nikeu,  Secretary. 

Jau.  22  28.— Connecticut  S  ate  Poultry 
Society,  Hartford,  Conu.  R.  G.  Bailey, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  23  20  — Pittston  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Amory  Hall,  Pittston, 
Pa.   J.  J.  Bryden,  Secretary. 

Jan.  23-20. — New  Orleans  Fanciers'  Club 
New  Orleans,  La.  G.  W.  Seutell,  Jr.,  Sec- 
retary, P.  O.  Box  1101,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Jau.  23-27. — Harrison  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, Harrisou,  O.  John  C.  Small,  Secre- 
tary. 

Feb.  5  10.— The  Midcontinental,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  J.  J.  Cassidy,  Secretary,  Box 
502,  Kansas  City. 

Feb.  8-13.— New  York  Poultry  and  Pig- 
eon Association,  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City.  H.V.  Crawford,  Secretary 
Moutclair,  N.  J. 

ATKINSON'S  HEN  FOOD. 

In  our  last  issue  we  called  attention  to 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson's  combination  of 
molasses  and  oyster  shells,  and  w  ould  not 
be  surprised  at  the  next  diet  being  chopped 
barb  w  ire  and  sherry  wine.  In  the  South- 
ern Fancier  Prof. "  John  M.  McCandless, 


former  State  chemist  of  Georgia,  thus  gives 
his  experiments  with  the  mess  He  says: 
"I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  copy 
of  the  Southern  Fancier  containing  the 
article  of  Mr.  Edw  ard  Atkinson,  the  cele- 
biatcd  Kcoiiomist,  on  the  sulvject  ot  poul- 
try feeding.  In  replying  to  your  request 
that  I  give  you  mv  views  as  to  how  oyster 
shells  would  be  affected  by  the  treatment 
with  molasses  suggested  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  1 
am  not  the  '  captious  critic  '  so  severely 
castigated  in  Mr.  A's  Instructive  and  hu- 
morous article  just  alluded  to.  When  you 
first  asked  me  the  question,  what  will  a 
mixture  of  oyster  shells  and  molasses  pro- 
duce, I  was  inclined  to  rather  agree  with 
the  '  captious  critic '  than  with  Mr.  A. 
and  answered  that  it  would  be  merely  a 
mixture  of  oyster  shells  and  molasses,  and 
not  a  saccharate  of  lime;  knowing,  how- 
ever, that  a  man  i»  apt  to  go  wroug,  unless 
he  verifies  his  opinion  by  actual  experi- 
ment, 1  agreed  to  make  an  experiment  for 
your  enterprising  journal,  so  as  in  a  meas- 
ure to  settle  Hir  question.  I  took  some 
oyster  shell  which  is  practically  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime,  reduced  it  to  powder, 
weighed  a  portion  into  a  glass  vessel,  and 
covered  it  with  about  fifty  times  its  weight 
of  molasses.  1  then  put  it  into  an  oven  sur- 
rounded by  boiling  water,  and  allow  ed  it  to 
remain  at  a  temperature  of  212  Fahrenheit 
for  two  hours  ;  I  then  removed  it,  diluted 
it  largely  with  water,  and  finally  by 
methods  well  known  to  chemists  separated 
the  lime  which  had  not  been  dissolved, 
from  the  molasses  and  water.  I  found 
that  the  oyster  shell  had  lost  not  quite  ten 
per  cent  of  its  original  weight ;  as  I  was 
satisfied  that  no  sucrate  baa  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  molasses  upon  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  1  looked  further  for  the 
cause  df  the  ten  per  cent  loss  in  weight, 
and  found  it  to  be  due  to  the  acidity  of  the 
molasses  which  was  acid  with  Acetic  acid 
produced  by  fermentation,  consequently, 
ten  per  cent  of  the  oyster  shell  had  passed 
into  solution  as  acetate  of  lime.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  Mr.  Atkiuson  has  been  misled  just 
a  little  and  consequently  misleads  others 
when  he  states  that  four  pounds  of  mo- 
lasses will  dissolve  one  pound  of  lime,  and 
then  infers  that  the  molasses  would  also 
dissolve  the  oyster  shell.  It  is  true  that 
four  pounds  of  molasses  will  dissolve  one 
pound  of  lime,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  will 
dissolve  one  pound  of  oyster  shells.  The 
word  lime  means  quick  or  caustic  lime, 
calcium  oxide  (Cao)  but  oyster  shells  are 
not  lime  until  they  have  been  burnt  at  a 
high  heat.  They  are  carbonate  of  lime, 
aud  would  not  be  affected  by  a  pure  acid, 
free  molasses,  or  by  a  solution  of  pure 
sugar.  In  other  words,  sugar  has  the 
power  of  uniting  with  caustic  lime  to  form 
a  sucrate  or  saccharate  of  lime,  but  it  has 
not  the  power  of  displacing  carbonic  acid 
from  its  union  with  lime  as  in  the  case  of 
ovster  shells.  On  the  other  hand,  carbonic 
acid  has  the  power  of  displacing  sugar 
from  its  union  with  lime;  this  may  be 
proven  by  treating  some  caustic  lime  with 
sugar  water,  filtering  it  off  perfectly  clear, 
and  then  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  it,  when  the  lime  will  be  sepa- 
rated as  carbonate  of  lime  causing  the  so- 
lution to  become  cloudy.  So  much  for  the 
strictly  technical  side  of  the  qttestiou  Mr. 
Editor,  bu  i,  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Atkin- 
son that  this  does  not  touch  the  '  meat ' 
of  the  question.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  you  call  it  sugar  of 
lime  or  saccharate  or  sucrate  or  acetate  of 
lime,  or  oyster  shells  aud  molasses,  or  '  su- 
erated  envelopment  of  crustaeea,'  the  es- 
sential point  is  getting  the  hen  on  the  out- 
side of  the  mixture,  aud  trusting  to  her  for 
results." 

Reference  to  our  January  issue  will 
show  that  Prof.  McCandless  agrees  with  us 
exactly,  aud  instead  of  Mr.  Atkinson  en- 
lightening anybody  on  oyster  shells  he  has 
simply  demonstrated  that  there  are  some 
things  that  others  know  better  than  he 


THE  BREEDING  YARD. 

How  many  poultrymen  or  farmers  are 
there  who  can  say  what  kind  of  a  chick  an 
egg  will  bring  forth?  We  are  sure  that 
very  few  can  do  so.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  anything  of  the  breeding  of  the 
chicks  before  the  eggs  are  incubated  when 
a  large  flock  of  hens  and  several  males  have 
the  run  of  the  farm;  but  it  is  possible  to 
know  something  of  what  should  result 
when  a  few  heus  are  yarded  with  oue  male. 
That  the  male  will  be  thes're  may  be  as- 
sured, but  there  will  be  n  >  certainty  of 
which  hen  is  the  dam,  or  wnich  h>id  cer- 
tain eggs  that  were  collected.  As  hens 
differ  very  much  it  is  at  times  desirable  to 
use  the  eggs  of  some  particular  hen,  in 
order  to  perpetuate  her  good  qualities. 
There  will  be  something  gained  if  all  of  the 
hens  are  of  the  same  breed,  for  in  that  case 
there  will  at  least  be  uniformity  among  the 
chicks,  and  where  the  poultry  yard  is  con- 
venient for  observation  some  of  the  hens 
will  be  known  to  lay  iu  certain  nests  and 
lav  eggs  of  peculiar  shape  or  of  uniform 
color.  This  matter  is  worthy  of  attention 
where  flocks  are  t  c  be  improved. 
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the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
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P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 


The  Providence,  R.  I.,  show  was  well 
managed  by  Mr.  Cushman,  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Satter,  who  attended  to  the 
fowls.  Mr.  Cushman  will  find  himself  in 
great  demand  hereafter. 


The  Tiffin;  Ohio,  Poultry  Show,  which 
occurs  on  January  10th,  will  be  judged  by 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Bicknell. 


Residence : 


If  muniontoii,  N.  J. 


M.K.  BOYER,  Associate  Editor. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion lo  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

1'arkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Any  back  number  of  this  paper  for  only 
five  cents. 

Head  our  advertisements.  They  liave 
some  good  bargains  offered. 

You  cannot  raise  broilers  in  winter  with- 
out an  incubator  or  brooder. 


We  replied  to  about  10,000  letters  the 
past  year  in  answer  to  our  readers. 

This  paper  is  only  twenty-five  cents  for 
six  months.   Postage  stamps  taken. 

Look  out  for  the  top  ventilator.  We 
still  insist  on  calling  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  Crawford,  N.  J.,  is 
secretary  of  the  American  Wyandotte  Club. 

The  Langshan  Club  will  meet  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  January  25,  at  2:00  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  Poultry  Keeper  club  togther  at 
seventy-five  cents. 

The  New  Orleans  Show  occurs  on  Jan. 
22-23.  i-'end  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Sentell,  Jr., 
Secretary,  box  1404,  for  premium  list. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Felch  states  that  he  gave  no 
one  the  privilege  of  using  his  name  for 
office  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Chicago. 


Mit.  John  C.  Stedman,  secretary  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County,  California,  Poultry 
Association,  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in 
this  country. 

Some  of  those  who  have  had  reverses 
with  poultry  should  first  aim  to  find  out 
where  the  mistake  was  before  endeavoring 
to  find  a  cure. 

Salem,  .Mass.,  will  hold  her  show  in 
Howard  Hall,  Salem,  Jan.  llitb  to  18th, 
1894.  Mr.  George  P.  Newcomb,  Salem,  is 
secretary  and  treasurer. 


Exhibitors  will  not  be  required  to  fur 
nish  coops  in  which  to  exhibit  their  fowls 
at  the  Atlanta  Show  in  January.  The  As" 
sociation  will  furnish  all  coops  necessary. 

When  your  little  chicks  droop,  and  have 
bowel  disease,  you  can  guarantee  that  they 
have  been  chilled.  You  must  give  them 
summer  weather  in  the  brooder  house. 

This  paper  reacnes  you  promptly  by  the 
first  of  the  month.  If  you  miss  even  a 
single  copy  write  us,  as  it  has  been  mailed 
and  may  go  astray  in  the  mails. 

Each  number  of  this  paper  is  a  ubole 
book.  It  costs  you  less  than  one  cent  a 
week.  A  single  issue  may  save  you  a  hun 
dred  dollars.    Don't  miss  any  of  them. 

It  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Felch  to  ignore  hi 
claims.    He  should  be  met  with  logic, 
poultry  fraternity  is  indebted  to  him  for 
much  that  has  added  to  its  prosperity. 


s 

The 


Send  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  and  get  plans  of  an  incubator.  Send 
two  stamps  for  postage  and  stationery. 
Send  us  also  the  names  of  any  persons 
known  to  be  interested  in  poultry. 

The  seventh  annual  fair  of  East  North 
Carolina  Fish,  Oyster,  Game  and  Industrial 
Association  will  be  held  at  New  Berne  on 
Feb.  19th  to  24th,  1894.  Poultry  will  be 
one  of  the  specialties.  Mr.  Charles  Reiz. 
ensteiu,  New  Berne,  N.  C,  is  secretary. 


Mrs.  Emma  J.  Mellette  is  gaining  a 
great  reputation  as  a  writer.  Her  articles 
are  among  the  best  that  appear  in  the  poul- 
try journals.  The  Colorado  Poultry  Jour- 
nal  recognizes  her  talents.  It  is  published 
at  Denver.   

Look  out  for  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  show.  It 
will  be  the  Southern  show  of  this  season, 
and  is  going  to  draw  crowds.  If  you  wish 
a  royal  welcome  go  down  to  Atlanta  Janu- 
ary 9th  to  13th.  Mr.  H.  A.  Kuhns  and  Mr. 
Geo.  M.  Downs  are  the  secretaries. 


Mk.  Charles  Gammerdinger,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  is  a  sky-scraper  on  premiums. 
At  Wheeling,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Washington,  Pa. 
Crawfordsville,  lutt.,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and 
other  places,  he  swept  the  decks. 

A  New  York  breeder  now  comes  foi- 
ward  and  says  that  Ms  strain  won  at 
Chicago.  If  so  he  must  have  bred  his 
strain  and  sold  them  to  the  winner.  It 
means  birds  either  bought  or  borrowed  to 
win  prizes.    Who  is  to  get  the  honor  ? 


The  East  Tennessee  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  a  show  at  Knoxville,  Jan.  17th  to 
20th,  inclusive.  Mr.  John  W.  Flenniken, 
Knoxville,  is  Secretary.  Much  interest  is 
being  created  in  that  section,  and  the  breed- 
ers are  are  making  a  good  start. 

We  expect  to  send  out  100,000  copies  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  in  February  and  nearly 
as  many  in  March.  This  month  the  edicion 
is  also  very  large,  We  have  to  do  it  for 
our  own  benefit,  and  to  hold  our  cireula- 
lation,  as  well  as  increase  it  every  year. 

TnREE  papers  for  one  dollar — Poultry 
Keeper, <S'OM£fte?7i  Fancier  and  Farm  Poul- 
try. Or  any  two  of  the  following  may  be 
taken  with  the  Poultry  Keeper:  Fanciers. 
Review, Pratical  Poultryman,Poullry  Her- 
ald, Michigan  Fancier  or  Poultry  Topics. 

We  wish  to  state  that  the  Mr.  Bain,  who 
advertises  in  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal, 
mentioned  by  us  in  a  former  issue,  is  not 
the  notorious  J.  M.  Bain.  So  far  as  we  can 
learn  Mr.  Bain  is  an  honorable  and  gentle- 
manly man.  We  mention  this  in  justice  to 
him. 

The  third  annual  exhibition  of  the  North 
Baltimore  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associa- 
tion, of  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  will  be  held 
in  that  city  January  25  to  27,  inclusive.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Marshall,  o£  Middletown,  O.,  will  do 
the  judging.  For  information  on  pre- 
miums, etc.,  address  Mr.  G.  B.  Smith,  the 
secretary,  North  Baltimore,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Cushman  writes  us  that  the  Turkey 
bulletin,  No.  25,  can  no  longer  be  furnished 
by  the  R.  I.  Experiment  Station  to  persons 
out  of  the  State.  The  Experiment  Station 
Record,  published  at  the  ollice  of  Experi- 
ment Stations.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C,  contains  abstracts 
of  all  Experiment  Station  bulletins,  and  is 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 


Can  the  A.  P.  A.  hold  two  annul  meet- 
ings in  one  year.  Could  the  Standard  be 
revised  during  the  fourth  year  instead  of 
the  fifth!  Were  the  proceedings  legal? 
These  uoints  are  worth  considering. 


The  great  show  of  the  West  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jan.  15th  to  20th,  in- 
clusive, by  the  Indiana  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
all  breeders  to  show  with  them.  A  pre- 
mium won  there  is  a  good  advertisement 
for  any  one.  Mr.  sharp  Butterfield,  of 
Windsor,  Ontario,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Marshall, 
Middletown,  Ohio,  have  Ijeen  selected  as 
judges.  These  gentlemen  are  well  known 
as  experts,  having  both  been  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Send  for  premium  list  to  Mr.  Wm. 
H.  Fry,  .-ecretary,  90  Ruckle  street,  I11- 
diauapolis,  Ind. 


The  most  successful  broiler  raiser  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  this  season  is  Capt. 
Wm.  Crawford,  who  never  raised  a  eh'ck  be- 
fore in  his  life.  jj.is  success  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  keeps  his  brooder  room  always 
as  comfortable  as  a  living  room.  His  loss  is 
less  than  five  per  cent. 

The  Harrison,  O.,  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  their  Fifth  Annual  Exhibition 
January  23rd  to  27th,  inclusive.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Marshall  will  judge.  The  cash  premiums 
amount  to  §100.  The  payment  in  full  of 
all  premiums  is  guaranteed.  This  associa- 
tion is  organized,  conducted  and  supported 
by  the  business  men  of  the  city.  Premium 
lists  now  ready.  Mr.  John  C.  Small  is 
Secretary,  Harrison,  Ohio. 


The  great  Fanciers'  Journal,  with  31.  K. 
Boyer  at  the  helm,  is  the  leading  weekly  in 
America  devoted  to  poultry.  It  is  hand- 
some in  make  up  and  tit  for  a  library.  It 
is  §2  per  year,  but  those  who  subscribe 
through  us  will  get  the  Poultry  Keeper 
also,  as  good  measure.  Send  to  Fanciers' 
Journal,  Philadelphia  for  s-ample  copy. 

An  Appeal  to  our  Readers.— We  ask 
each  and  all  to  drop  us  a  postal  card,  giv- 
ing name  of  some  one  who  is.  interested  in 
Poultry.  We  wish  names  to  send  them 
sample  copies.  We  always  try  to  answer 
inquiries,  and  oblige  one  and  all,  and  will 
you  not  now  do  us  that  one  favor,  a  small 
one  for  you  but  a  great  one  to  us. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
the  following  breeds  were  admitted  to  the 
Standard:  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Leghorns,  Silver  Duck- 
wing  Leghorns,  Indian  Games,  Silver  and 
Golden  campines,  Birchen  Games,  White 
and  Black  Cochin  Bantams  and  Game  Ban- 
tams. And  the  Black  Wyandotte,  which 
breeds  purer  than  any  of  these,  was  passed 
by. 

The  Vermillion  County,  Illinois,  Poul 
try  Association  will  give  their  first  annual 
exhibition  at  Danville,  111.,  Jan.  23d  to 
25th,  1894.  Cash  prizes  will  be  paid, 
one  dollar  firsts  and  fifty  cents  on  seconds 
on  all  single  entries,  with  two  dollars  on 
first  breeding  pen  and  one  dollar  for  second. 
A  grand  special  list  of  §3.00.  All  invited. 
Entry  fee  fifty  cents  for  breeding  pen  and 
twenty-five  cents  for  single  entries  Mr 
C.  iiverett  is  secretary,  Dannville,  111. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  of  the  West 
Chester  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Tattersall,  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  January  4th,  5th  and  Gth,  1894. 
Spratt's  Patent  Coops  will  be  used,  and 
extra  care  will  be  taken  of  the  birds  while 
at  the  show.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Adams  and  United  States  Express 
Companies  to  return  all  birds  free.  Messrs' 
J.  D.  Nevius  and  G.  O.  Brown  are  the 
judges.  President,  N.  U.  Temple,  Pocop- 
sin,  Pa.;  Secretary,  W.  Hickman,  Jr., 
Westto.wu,  Pa. 


Our  Los  Angeles  friends  should  not  fail 
lo  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago  A 
P.  A.  meeting.  We  thus  publicly  state  that 
our  name  was  placed  on  the  Executive 
Committee  by  our  California  friends  at  the 
Los  Angeles  meeting,  who  iusisted  upou  it 
against  our  protest  sent.  They  are  in. 
formed  that  the  Nominating  Committee 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  selected  party 
who  revengefully  took  the  name  off.  It 
does  not  worry  us  any,  but  we  wish  the 
Los  Augeles  poultrymen  to  know  the  facts. 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  SHOW. 

The  New  Orleans  Fanciers'  Club  gave  its 
inaugural  show  last  February.  It  proved 
to  be  quite  a  success,  and  the  Fanciers  of 
New  Orleans  have  responded  generously  to 
a  call  ou  them  for  a  cash  guarantee  to  hold 
a  larger  show  January  ^3rd  lo  2Utb.  They 
now  have  a  guarantee  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  hope  to  iucrease  even  that  before 
they  hold  their  show.  That  insures  that  all 
premiums  and  expenses  will  be  paid  in 
cash  on  the  last  day  of  the  show.  Every 
one  knows  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  run 
a  successful  show,  and  this  wiil  be  a  sue 


cess  sure.  The  premium  lists  are  now 
ready.  Address  the  Secretary,  Mr.  George 
W.  Sentall,  Jr.,  box  1404. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  "  BLUFF." 

We  notice  that  several  poultry  journals 
state  something  about  a  "bluff"  on  our 
part,  and  that  we  had  retracted,  etc.  We 
will  here  state  that  we  have  made  nothing 
of  a  bluff,  have  not  retracted  anything,  and 
that  the  whole  statement  is  untrue.  Any- 
thing that  we  have  stated  we  will  either 
retract  it  in  this  paper,  or  prove  it.  We 
will  willingly  retract  anything  that  we 
have  done  if  in  error,  but  not  otherwise. 

THE  CHEAPEST  THING  OUT. 

We  have  arranged  to  offer  our  readers- 
one  of  the  best  combinations  out.  It  is  an 
offer  of  a  whole  bunch  of  good  things.  Here 
it  is: 

The  Western  Rural,  (semi-weekly)  S1.25 
Market  and  Crop  Review,  75 
"The  Dream  City,"  (World's  Fair 

picture),  1.00 
Poultry  Keeper,  50 

Total,  §3.50 
All  for  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 
The  Rural  is  a  semi-weekly  agricultural 
journal,  published  at  Chicago.  The  Market 
Review  is  devoted  to  finance,  transporta- 
tion, prices,  crops,  etc. 

The  picture  of  the  World's  Fairis  a  litho- 
graph in  watercolors,  of  twelve  shades,  and 
the  finest  yet  produced  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
great  occasion,  lGxi;5  inches  m  size.  It 
shows  the  buildiugs  just  as  they  were. 
Here  you  have  three  papers  and  Ihe 
souvenir  for  §1.25. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  YOU. 

We  wish  tq  say  to  all  who  read  the 
Poultry  Keeper  that  they  can  make 
poultry  pay  during  the  next  three  months . 
Here  is  the  plan : 

Some  of  you  bought  stock  from  the  best 
breeds. 

Take  a  little  two-line  advertisement  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  February,  March 
and  April. 

It  will  cost  you  only  J2.55  for  the  whole 
three  months. 

One  sitting  of  eggs  sold  will  give  you 
your  money  back. 

You  can  take  more  space  if  you  wish,  but 
four  lines  are  ample. 

Every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is- 
read. 

February,  March  and  April  are  the  best 
egg  months. 

ton  nave  just  as  much  right  to  try  it  as 
others. 

We  expect  to  send  out  during  those 
months  150,000  copies  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

THE  PROGRESS  MADE. 

The  breeders  of  poultry  are  not  behind 
others.  Progress  in  poultry  raising  keeps 
pace  with  that  in  everything  else.  Year* 
ago  there  were  no  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
Rocks  or  Brahmas.  The  Langshan  had 
not  been  brought  from  China,  and  the 
Wyandotte  was  uuheard  of.  In  fact,  some 
of  the  breeds  did  not  exist  at  all.  It  has 
been  through  necessity  that  many  of  them 
have  been  introduced,  and  they  serve  to  fill 
a  want.  They  are  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  demand,  and  will  at  some  future  time 
yield  to  newer  acquisitions  that  will  be 
more  suitable  for  the  purpose  required. 
Progress  may  be  slow,  aud  the  change  from 
one  day  to  the  next  may  be  barely  notice- 
able, but  it  is  constantly  occurring,  and  the 
progress  made  in  one  direction  is  sure  to 
carry  with  it  an  advancement  all  along  the 
line.  Poultry  raising  cannot  escape  the  in- 
evitable, and  it  has  slowly  changed  in 
methods  until  to-day  the  gallinaceous 
family  holds  a  place  upon  the  farm  where 
before  it  was  but  little  recognized. 

With  the  progress  made  ju  breeds  follows 
the  methods  of  management.  There  was  a 
step  forward  from  the  tree  tops  to  the  A~ 
shaped  house,  which  was  simply  a  roof 
placed  on  the  ground,  and  made  more  to 
protect  the  stables  than  for  the  comfort  ol 
the  birds,  but  it  was  a  stepping-stme  for 
advancement,  for  the  result  was  that  a  few 
eggs  were  obtained  in  winter,  thus  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  necessity  of  warmth 
and  protection  for  the  hens  it  they  are  to 
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prove  profitable  in  winter  To-day  the 
poultry  on  some  farms  are  griven  the  best  of 
attention  and  are  kept  under  the  most 
favorable  condilious  for  affording  a  profit 
to  their  owners. 

Feed  ins;  has  changed.  Corn  was  a  staple 
article  of  food,  and  was  excellent,  but 
poultry',  eu  have  learned  that  meat,  bone, 
milk,  clover  seeds  and  vegetables  are  also  of 
great  use.  The  hand  boue-mill  and  the 
small  clover-cutter  are  now  considered  in- 
dispensable adjuncts  to  the  appliances  of  a 
well-kept  poultif  farm.  The  cheapest 
mode  of  feeding  is  to  give  the  hens  a  variety 
so  as  to  provide  them  with  all  the  raw- 
material  from  which  to  manufacture  eggs. 
There  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and 
the  future  is  bright  for  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. 


TREE  TOPS  AND  EGGS. 

A  hen  may  live  in  the  tree  tops,  but  what 
about  eggs?  One  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems is  that  of  keeping  the  flock  in  winter 
so  as  to  afford  :ill  the  conditions  of  spring, 
for  upon  this  depend  whether  the  hens  will 
lay  or  not.  There  is  a  class  of  educated 
and  intelligent  poultrymen  who  affirm  that 
the  roosting  of  the  hens  in  the  tree-tops  is 
not  always  au  unwise  system,  and  they 
even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  they  have 
known  fowls  that  were  left  outside  to  be 
free  from  disease,  when  those  that  were 
given  the  most  comfortable  quarters  were 
dying  of  roup.  These  facts  do  not  convince 
the  progressive  farmer  that  the  open  air  is 
better  than  shelter,  for  if  the  fowls  can,  by 
generations  and  decades  of  exposure,  be- 
come inured  to  hardship,  the  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  the  horse,  cow,  sheep  and  hog. 
That  it  has  been  the  case  with  horses  and 
gradually  degenerated  them,  may  be  shown 
by  the  Shetland  ponies  and  the  wild  ponies 
on  the  islands  along  the  South  Atlantic 
coast;  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  animals  that 
have  become  capable  of  withstanding  ex- 
posure have  lost  in  fecundity  and  are  be- 
coming fewer. 

With  the  domestic  fowls  the  exposed 
tlock  produces  nothing  in  winter.  Being 
long  •  accustomed  to  applying  all  its  ener- 
gies to  simply  existing,  the  production  of 
eggs  by  the  hen  that  is  exposed  iu  winter  is 
not  expected.  Only  iu  the  spring,  afier  the 
severity  of  winter  has  passed,  is  the  hen  ex- 
pected to  begiu  laying.  If  she  then  begins 
to  lay,  and  gives  a  good  report  of  herself 
until  late  in  the  fall,  she  may  prove  profit- 
able because  her  ability  to  forage  lessens  her 
expenses. 

It  may  be  considered  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  disease  iu  pure-bred  flocks  is  the 
procuring  of  fowls  from  elsewhere.  As 
farmers  who  allow  their  hens  to  remaiu 
outside  seldom  procure  new  blood,  there 
flocks  are  more  exempt  from  roup  than 
those  of  the  poultryiuan  who  secures  a 
choice  hen  wherever  he  finds  her.  Roup  is 
contagious,  and  is  more  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  contact  thau  of  exposure,  yet  it  will 
occur  in  flocks  that  are  unable  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  tree  tops  in  winter.  The 
largest  profits  have  been  realized  from 
flocks  that  have  received  the  most  attention 
and  care. 


MEETING  OF  NEW  JERSEY  BREEDERS. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Poultry  Society, 
at  its  annual  meeting  here  to-day,  decided 
against  holding  a  poultry  show  this  season, 
and  instead  will  lend  its  efforts  toward  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  chickens  of  the 
State  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Poul- 
try Show,  February  8th  to  13th,  1S9!.  To 
this  end  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
arrange  with  the  New  York  show  manage- 
ment for  time  and  place  in  which  to  hold  a 
meeting  during  the  show,  and  to  arrange  to 
nave  the  Saturday  of  the  show  week  for 
New  Jersey  Day. 

A  very  important  measure  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  1$.  B.  Ivius,  asking  agricul- 
tural societies  to  so  amend  their  poultry 
show  li.its  that  breeders  who  exhibit  their 
own  stock  should  not  be  compelled  to 
compete  against  buyers  with  made  up 
entries  on  circuit.  The  resolution  was 
referred  to  Messrs.  Diehl,  Maple  and 
Holmes  for  their  consideration  and  judg- 
ment. 

The  new  officers  of  the  association  are  : 
President,  A.  A.  Parker,  Jersey  City,  N. 


J.;  Vice  President  (one  from  each  county 
represented  in  the  membership),  John 
Volonot,  of  Atlantic;  W.  J.  Andrews,  of 
Bergen;  J.  E.  Diehl,  of  Burlington;  T.  E. 
Burrowes,  of  Camden ;  W.  W.  Ilewitt,  of 
Cumberland;  T.  C.  Allen,  of  Gloucester; 
II.  V.  Crawford,  of  Essex;  W.  J.  Stanton, 
of  Hudson;  Franklin  Dye,  of  Mercer;  M. 
Davenport,  of  Monmouth ;  C.  R.  De  Hart, 
of  Morris;  Dr.  A.  T.  Beckett,  of  Salem; 
Elmer  Day,  of  Union;  W.  H.  Ordway,  of 
Middlesex,  and  J.C.  Haines,  of  Huntcrdou  ; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  C.  Maple,  Trenton;  Sec- 
retary, C.  W.  Johnson,  Crawford;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  B.  It.  Ivins,  W.  J  Audrus, 
Dr.  Becket,  C.  T.  Haines  and  W.J.  Stan- 
ton. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  reported 
the  bill  passed  and  signed  by  Governor 
Werts,  which  permit  ted  the  society  to  be 
incorporated. 


LOS  ANGELES  MAKES  A  NEW  DEPART- 
URE. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (California)  Poultry  Association, 
will  be  held  Jan.  loth  to  20th,  inclusive. 
Premium  lists  are  now  ready.  Mr.  John 
C.  Steadman,  Los  Angeles,  is  secretary. 
In  many  respects  the  coming  show  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Poultry  Association 
will  be  a  radical  departure  from  the  stiff 
and  formal  affairs  iu  tie  past.  Instead  of 
straight  rows  of  coops,  it  is  designed  to 
arrange  the  floor  plau  in  the  shape  of  a 
landscape  garden,  with  choice  ornamental 
foliaged  plants,  giving  the  whole  mure  tiic 
appearance  of  au  English  poultry  park,  so 
pleasantly  described  by  Sewell,  rather  than 
an  ordinary  poultry  show.  By  arranging 
the  coops  in  irregular  lines,  and  .supple- 
menting them  with  choice  festooning,  bunt- 
ing, etc.,  the  birds  will  certainly  be  shown 
to  the  best  advantage,  both  for  the  benefit 
of  the  exhibiter  and  the  general  public. 

Ju  addition  to  this  new  and  novel  feature 
there  will  be  duck  ponds,  singing  birds  in 
large  aviaries,  and  a  fine  showing  of 
pigeons  and  jjet  stock. 

The  judges  have  been  selected  with  great 
care,  and  the  show  committee  is  composed 
of  reliable  men,  all  of  whom  have  the  in- 
terest of  the  fancier  at  heart,  while  the 
other  officers  are  working  enthusiastically 
to  secure  a  successful  exhibition. 

The  interest  in  thoroughbreds  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  iu  fact  in  all  southern 
California,  is  wonderful  and  the  California 
breeder  cannot  possibly  s  upply  the  de- 
mand except  by  importations  from  the 
East.  The  money  value  of  birds  brought 
to  California  runs  up  into  the  thousands 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  will  pay  any 
breeder  who  has  fine  stock  to  reach  out  for 
this  trade,  and  the  best  way  to  advertise 
yourself  is  to  send  birds  to  the  show  that 
will  "  win."  The  decimal  score  card  will 
be  used,  excepting  for  games,  the  game 
club  card  being  substituted.  If  you  have 
uot  received  one  of  their  haudsome  pre- 
mium lists,  send  and  get  oee. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

This  is  No.  3  of  our  series,  by  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  editor  of  Poultry  Keeper,  and  is 
intended  for  those  interested  iu  raising 
chicks  in  large  numbers.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  twenty-five  cents,  but  to  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
sixty  cents  we  send  the  paper  one  year  and 
the  book. 


SEPARATING  THE  PROFIT. 

It  is  claimed  that  if  a  hen  lays  one  egg  a 
week  for  one  year,  she  will  pay  all  ex- 
penses necessary  for  her  individual  mainte- 
nance. If  she  lays  two  eggs,  one  of  them 
is  clear  profit.  But  how  does  this  effect 
the  cost?  Valuing  each  egg  at  two  cents, 
it  may  be  seen  that  the  hen  which  lays 
three  eggs  a  week  gives  twice  as  much 
profit  as  a  hen  laying  two  eggs  a  week,  as 
the  first  egg  pays  the  cost.  The  object, 
then,  should  be  to  so  feed  the  hens  as  to 
avoid  any  lost  time,  and  to  secure  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  in  the  shortest 
period. 


JVLf^TIOJSIIJSIGS. 


Mr.  Theo.  Sternberg  states  that  he  does 
not  care  whether  the  decimal  score  card  or 
any  other  is  used,  but  he  is  for  comparison 
judging.  He  is  willing  for  each  show  to 
decide  for  itself. 

J.  M.  Bain,  of  Cincinnati,  who  two  years 
ago  swindled  people  by  a  concentrated 
butter  scheme,  has  been  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  the  penitentary  and  fined  $500. 
This  is  probubly  the  same  Bain  so  well 
known  to  poultrymen. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazcnovia,Ncw  York, 
has  invented  a  special  wheelbarrow  for 
poultrymen.  It  weighs  only  twenty-seven 
pounds,  but  is  so  strong  that  it  will  hold 
200  pounds.  It  is  cheap,  and  just  the  thing 
for  a  poultry  house,  as  it  is  made  to  pass 
through  the  passage  ways.  We  expect  to 
illustrate  it  next  month. 

We  received  the  catalogue  of  the  Star  In- 
cubator Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  which  we 
consider  a  very  creditable  one,  and  which 
is  sent  free  to  all. 

Messrs.  James  Rankin,  of  South  Eastou, 
Mass.,  and  Geo.  A.  M.  Fettridge,  of 
Stroudsbuig,  Pa.,  arc  known  as  the  "duck 
kings."  Their  books  are  worth  ten  dollars 
a  piece,  but  we  sell  them  for  only  fifty 
cents  per  book. 

The  Harvey  Seed  Company,  IT  and  l'J 
Ellicott  street,  Buffalo,  New  York,  has 
issued  a  catalogue  entitled  "Cut  Clover 
Hay,"  audit  is  free  to  all.  It  shows  the  ad- 
vantages of  cut  clover  hay  prepared  ready 
for  use  as  food  for  poultry,  and  contains 
some  excellent  hints  ou  feeding  for  eggs. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Cummings,  Bangor,  Me.,  sends 
us  his  circular  of  lime's  iucubacors  and 
brooders,  which  is  free.  He  also  makes 
tanks  for  hot  water  incubators. 

Those  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  exhibited 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  Mass.,  at 
the  World's  Fail-,  attracted  great  attention. 

Atlanta's  show  is  going  to  be  a  "hum- 
mer."  That  is  the  claim. 

Mr.  Emery  S.  Pugh  has  returned  to 
Utica,  New  York.  Going  to  Missouri 
seriously  interfered  with  his  plans. 

Editor  Branday,  of  the  Practical  Poullry- 
man,  is  carrying  his  head  very  high  over 
his  World's  Fair  show  report.  He  says  he 
"got  thai"  one  ahead. 

At  last  Editor  Hamilton,  of  the  New 
England  Fancier,  scores  a  good  i)oiut. 
Even  Uncle  Mike  had  nothing  to  say  this 
time.  His  illustrations  of  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Carter's  (Eliuira,  N.  Y.)  Buff  Cochin 
pullet,  from  a  photograph,  is  a  step  for- 
ward. They  are  the  only  true  illustra- 
tions. 

"Poultry  Topics"  say  "we  have  inquiries 
for  Wild  turkeys  and  Narragausett  turkeys  : 
why  don't  somebody  advertise  them?" 
Well,  Bro.  Petts,  we  will  say,  for  your 
benefit,  that  both  kinds  arc  very  rare. 

Editor  Warner,  of  the  Poultry  Bulletin, 
still  holds  the  front  place  for  stirring  up 
the  breeders  and  editors  with  a  poker. 
When  the  Bulletin  appears  everybody  ex- 
pects to  get  all  the  facts  and  happenings. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Victor  Haldcman, 
mauager  of  the  Fanciers'  Journal,  that  he 
is  a  good  judge  of  a  man,  and  that  only  a 
few  minutes  is  necessary  for  him  to  "size 
up"  an  individual.  From  what  we  know 
of  him  we  must  admit  that  the  claim  iu 
his  favor  is  about  correct. 

If  the  McKinley  tariff  has  put  up  the 
price  of  eggs,  just  about  this  time  we  know 
of  a  few  incubator  operators  who  are  ready 
to  petition  for  its  repeal.  Eggs  are  eggs 
now. 

Dr  C.  T.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  the  cele- 


brated breeder  of  Buff  Leghorns,  has  takei 
with  Mr.  J.  Berringer  as  a  partner. 

The  Western  Garden  says :  "  Take 
your  boy  or  girl  into  partnership  with  yot 
iu  the  poultry  business,  giving  them  hap 
the  profits  for  their  labor."  We  would  like 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  "business"  it  h 
when  a  boy  or  girl  can  come  in  lor  half  the 
profits.  We  believe  there  is  real  business 
in  poultry,  not  child's  play. 

The  question  now  is  who  got  the  can* 
pines  in  the  staudard.  There  is  a  "gentle- 
mail  in  the  woodpile"  somewhere  in  the 
matter,  and  we  will  soon  expect  to  hear 
their  praises,  at  one  cent  a  line  "Best 
table  fowls,"  "lay  306  eggs  a  year,"  and 
"very  hardy,"  etc.  Trot  out  the  cam- 
pines. 

It  is  rather  out  of  place  for  a  man  to 
boom  incubators  when  he  has  stock  in  i 
company,  and  then  kick  them  when  he  cap- 
not  make  it  pay. 

If  Bro.  Downs  supposes  that  there  is  am 
"humble  pie"  being  eaten  up  this  way  he 
is  mistaken.  Those  who  are  trying  to  get 
a  little  notoriety  through  us  will  find  thai 
we  fully  understand.  Bro.  Downs  is  cor- 
rect when  he  says  that  "he  laughs  bes". 
who  laughs  last." 

The  Canadian  Poultry  Journal  Wallace 
burg,  Ontario,  published  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Lane,  has  made  a  great  mipr  jvement  it 
its  appearance. 

Every  one  of  our  readers  who  hav>  pure 
bred  stock  should  advertise.  Do  not  wail 
but  '"pitch  in."  A  three  line  advertise- 
ment, for  February,  March,  and  April,  wiL 
cost  you  but  §1.05,  and  if  you  will  sell  only 
two  sittings  of  eggs  you  will  get  your 
money  back.  Besides,  we  expect  to  send 
out  100,000  copies  in  that  time. 

In  our  December  issue  Mr.  John  Bennett, 
of  Suuruau,,  Indiana,  sent  us  a  design  of  & 
shipping  coop.  Several  mistakes  occurred. 
His  address  was  given  as  "Summer.'' 
Indiana,  instead  of  "Sunman."  Where  it 
should  have  said  "stitch  in  lap"  it  was^ 
"stitch  in  top."  Also  the  birds  whicb 
were  shown  us  as  his  at  the  World's  Fair 
belonged  to  another.  He  had  seven  entries' 
but  from  several  causes  they  did  uot  ge; 
there  in  time. 

We  expect  to  give  an  interesting  letter 
about  the  White  Wonder  fowls  in  our  nexi 
issue. 

The  parties  who  endeavor  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  hens  will  lay  300  eggs  s 
year  forget  that  it  takes  a  hen  about  niuety 
days  to  go  through  the  process  of  moulting, 
which  leaves  but  275  days  for  egg  laying, 
as  but  few  hens  will  lay  when  moulting, 
and  still  fewer  lay  every  day  when  not 
moulting. 

The  improved  Monitor  incubator,  made 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct.,  re- 
ceived  two  medals  at  the  World's  Fair, 
whicb  should  have  been  mentioned  in  our 
report  of  last  month. 


CROSSING  WITH  MUSC0VYS. 

The  colored  Muscovy  duck  will  cross 
with  any  of  the  other  breeds,  but  the  prod- 
uce of  the  cross  becomes  sterile — that  is. 
the  eggs  from  a  cross-bred  bird  of  the  Mus- 
covy and  common  duck  will  not  hatch. 
This  fact  has  induced  some  to  claim  that 
the  Muscovy  is  not  of  the  duck  family,  at 
they  also  require  a  longer  time  for  the  in- 
cubation of  their  eggs.  The  first  crosa. 
however,  produces  a  choice  carcass  or  mar- 
ket, and  the  experiment  is  worth  a  trial  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  ducks. 


A  FENCE  FOR  DUCKS. 

A  fence  eighteen  inches  high,  made  of 
lath,  will  confine  the  large  breed  of  ducks, 
but  occasionally  one  will  get  over  it.  1/ 
so,  clip  a  wing,  or  confine  the  offender  in 
some  other  yard  for  a  few  days,  as  the 
others  will  soon  learn  how  to  go  over.  A* 
a  rule,  however,  no  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced with  a  fence  eighteen  inches  high, 
and  especially  if  the  ducks  have  plenty  ol 
water  in  their  troughs,  as  they  will  not 
care  to  fly. 
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MR,  KINNEY  ON  MEAT. 

"Mr.  A.  W.  Kinney,  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  has  been  requested  by  a  large  uum- 
>er  of  our  readers  to  enter  more  into  de- 
vils regarding  bis  metbod  of  feeding  meat, 
uid  in  reply  to  tbem  be  sends  tbe  follow- 
ng  letter,  which  will  be  found  interesting: 

I  have  taken  note  of  a  letter  to  you  from 
Mr.  A.  J.  Aldricb,  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  am 
nueh  pleased  that  he  has  taken  interest 
mough  in  my  new  method  to  inquire  more 
is  to  the  details  of  tbe  feed  and  manage- 
ment. I  sball  be  very  glad  to  reply,  and 
£ive.Uim  and  others  all  the  information 
poes'ibie. 

In  the  lirst  place,  let  me  say,  that  there 
does  seem  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  that  arti- 
cle as  regards  the  exclusive  use  of  meat. 
"But,  as  the  editor  says,  the  letter  was  long, 
mid  details  were  naturally  overlooked. 
Then/Mr.  Aldricb  will  admit  that  there  are 
lots  that  cam  be  learned  by  explanations 
afterward,  I  thank  him  for  bringing  the 
points  out  that  he  wishes  to  know,  for  the 
>easou  that  there  are  others  interested.  I 
have  received  nearly  100  letters  in  regard 
t,o  this  new  metbod,  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  while  there  are  those 
chat  have  not  written  me,  or  taken  tbe 
method  of  friend  Aldricb  to  get  at  what 
'/hey  wish  to  know,  I  will  say  here  that  any 
details  that  have  not  been  given  will  be 
cheerfully  answered  through  tbe  Poultry 
Keeper.  Yes,  gentlemen,  do  not  be  back- 
ward in  getting  all  the  information  you  can 
jf  the  very  best  method  now  known  of 
caring  for  poultry,  either  for  eggs,  flesh  or 
aealth. 

Aly  explanation  as  to  that  word  "  ex- 
clusive" is  on  this  wise:  1  find  that  while 
the  fowls  are  very  fond  indeed  of  meat, 
pure  and  simple,  yet  if  mixed  with  ground 
grain  of  some  kind  it  makes  it  roll  up  in 
small  lumps  just  large  enough  to  swallow 
well.  The  meat  right  from  the  cutter  (un- 
less cold)  pats  down,  like  ahot  mash,  as  the 
tieus  will  leave  it  in  that  state,  when  per- 
haps they  hardly  haye  enough,  but  if  mixed 
with  some  ground  grain  they  will  eat  to 
ilmost  the  bursting  point.  I  have  Light 
Brahmas  that  will  take  a  half  pound  at  a 
meal,  twice  a  day,  and  if  this  were  allowed 
chey  would  soon  become  rolling  fat  and 
>top  laying.  My  method  in  this  direction 
is,  that  if  it  takes  a  hen  more  than  an  hour 
Co  lay,  or  egg  is  more  than  ordinary  size, 
md  if  mishapen  in  any  way,  she  at  once 
goes  into  the  starving  pen  for  perhaps 
three  days  on  water  and  air  alone.  It  is  a 
aice  thing  to  do,  in  keeping  a  flock  of  hens 
laying  the  whole  year  through,  without  a 
itop.  It  has'been  accomplished  with  my 
dock  of  forty.  Tbey  have  layed  steadily 
(or  more  than  a  year.  They  started  to 
aioult  in  June,  and  would  lay  for  a  week 
. or  two  till  very  ragged,  or  until  tbe  new 
luills  started,  when,  owing  to  the  tre- 
mendous pull  on  them  for  food,  tbey 
stopped  laying  for  two  or  three  weeks,  not 
oiore  than  four.  While  the  others  have 
Oeeu  moulting  one  after  the  other,  the  first 
ones  have  started  again,  so  that  tbe  supply 
lias  been  kept  up. 

Whe'u  mixing  the  meat  from  the  cutter, 
chere  is  put  about  out  pound  of  ground 
grain  with  five  pounds  of  the  meat.  This 
makes  tbe  composition  about  right.  You 
can  use  your  own  judgment.  If  you  have 
too  much  grain  they  will  pick  every  kernel 
of  meat  and  leave  "the  grain  every  time. 
This  goes  back  to  the  trough.  If  too  much 
oicat  it  pats  down,  and  tbey  will  not  eat  so 
much  in  this  way. 

A  very  good  reason  can  be  given  forcook- 
mg-ithe  meat.  It  saves  a  lot  of  labor  and 
meat  too,  as,  if  well  cooked,  the  meat  leaves 
the  bone  (when,  heads  and  bony  parts  are 
used),  and  makes  it  easier  than  cutting  and 
hacking  away  at  the  green  parts,  with 
spattering  blood,  etc.  "With  meat  alone  it 
runs  through  the  cutter  beautifully,  and  is 
a  lot  of  fun  to  cut  up.  Have  tried  both 
ways,  and  by  all  means  prefer  this  way  of 
cooking.  But  others,  of  course,  may  take 
pleasure  in  cutting,  breaking,  tearing  and 
swearing  at  a  big  ox  head.  To  avoid  the 
latter  I  would  rather  cook. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  authorities, 
so  called,  who  particularly  advocate  a  va- 
riety for  fowls,  and  while"  I  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  any  such  idea,  yet  tbe  meat  and 
bone  are  cut  up  separately,  and  fed  this 
way,  after  being  mixed  with  the  ground 
grain,  to  get  all  the  good  there  is  in  tbe 
idea.  By  giving  the  hens  meat  for  some 
days,  and  then  bone  for  a  day  or  two,  1  get 
ill  the  benefit  of  the  variety.  So  much 
nonsense  is  written  about.  Meat  and  bone 
are  very  much  cheajier  here  than  any  other 
kind  offered.  It  can  generally  be  had  for 
che  taking  away,  but  for  saving  the  cast 
off  parts  of  lour  ormore  animals  each  week 
1  pay  my  butcher  fifty  cents.  This 
tmounts  to  say  twenty-live  ceuts  per  100 
pounds.  But  then  you  must  remember 
that  our  esteemed  editor  claims  that  meat 
it  ten  cents  per  pound  is  the  best  feed  if 
the  eggs  come,  ana  is  cheap  at  that. 

Now  then,  here  comes  the  lateut  doubt 
there  seemed  to  exist  in  that  article. 
"Twenty  to  twenty-live  pounds  of  meat 
per  day  lor  forty  hens"  while  Mr.  Aldricb 
writes  of  it  as  being  '-rather  loud."  That 
great  power  of  opinion  and  heavy  weight 
with  the  scoring  card,  I.  K.  Felch,  whacks 
Die  in  good  shape  in  a  letter  to  the  Midland 
Poultry  Journal,  which  I  have  been  kindly 
isked  by  the  publishers  to  reply  to,  and 
:he  December  number  will  contain  a  few 
thoughts  on  this  point.  The  fact  is,  gen- 
tlemen, that's  a   fact.      I  might  say,  of 


course,  that  when  that  article  was  written, 
the  bens  were  moulting  fast,  and  the  meat 
went  into  tbem  by  the  bushel,  so  here  is 
another  loud  remark.  Within  the  past  few 
days  an  experiment  has  been  practically 
made,  and  this  is  another  fact.  I  have 
some  Light  Brahma  hens  that  will  take  a 
pound  of  meat  each  day  for  weeks,  and  not 
wink  at  it,  but  rather  will  look  around  for 
several  ounces  more  before  roost  time. 
They  will  eat  fully  double  of  meat  than  of 
any  other  kind  of  food.  Have  tried  it  lots 
of  times.  It  is  simply  astonishing  what 
they  will  stow  away  when  they  have  all 
they  want.  And  here  is  a  very  important 
point.  The  more  they  get  the  less  eggs 
that  are  laid,  and  tbe  more  fat  you  have. 
A  hen  will  grow  fat  very  much  quicker  on 
meat  than  on  corn,  and  it  is  only  by  close 
practice  and  experience  that  the  amount 
can  be  regulated  to  get  tbe  best  results 
therefrom.  In  getting  at  the  right 
quantity  1  have  had  them  tumble  over  fre- 
quently with  apoplexy.  Don't  intend  to 
have  any  more  so.  But  everything  is  not 
plain  sailing  when  feeding  meat.  It  has  to 
be  learned  how  to  do  it.  My  flock  of  over 
200  old  hens  and  pullets  are  now  (Novem- 
ber 8th)  getting  about  fifty  pounds  per 
day.  This  is  hardly  enough,  but  as  the  pul- 
lets are  coming  on  very  fast,  the  first  one 
having  laid  on  September  1st,  when  only  a 
little  over  four  months  old,  and  the  old 
hens  are  about  done  moulting,  it  requires 
care  to  have  them  lay  well  all  winter  and 
not  to  allow  any  fat  to  accumulate.  Have 
had  new  pullets  egg-bound  for  weeks,  and 
did  not  know  what  was  the  matter.  I 
don't  want  any  more.  An  "  egg  bound  " 
hen  or  pullet  can  be  easily  relieved,  and 
the  trouble  overcome  in  a  few  days,  but 
it's  an  easier  matter  not  to  have  tbem  that 
way.  And  I'm  for  "saving  of  labor"  you 
know. 

And  here  is  another  important  point  in 
this  direction.  Quite  a  number  of  readers 
have  written  me  as  to  the  bone  cutter  I 
use,  and  to  them  and  others  I  wish  to  say 
that  if  you  want  a  labor  saver,  and  one 
which  will  give  you  very  little  trouble  in 
runniug  and  keeping  in  order,  and  will  cut 
up  a  pile  of  bone  iu  a  very  short  time,  by 
all  means  get  a  "Mann  bone-cutter,"  made 
by  F.  W.  Mann,  of  Milford,  Mass.  Don't 
see  how  this  cutter  can  be  improved,  and 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  run  it.  I  would 
not  try  to  keep  more  than  a  dozen  hens  for 
a  month,  without  a  "  Mann  Bone  Cutter." 
This  machine  gets  my  unqualified  endorse- 
ment, and  is  an  absolute  necessity  on  any 
poultry  farm.  Get  one  of  the  machines, 
Mr.  Aldricb,  and  follow  out  my  plan  of 
feeding  and  managing  h^ns,  and  you  are 
sure  to  live  a  long  life  and  die  a  happy  old 
man. 

Mr.  Kinney,  in  the  above,  advises  against 
getting  the  hens  too  fat,  and  says  that  meat 
may  cause  the  hens  to  become  overfat  if 
not  fed  with  discretion.  This  is  true,  but, 
fortunately  for  us,  we  have  always  sug- 
gested that  fat  meat  be  avoided.  Unless 
the  meat  is  lean  it  will  not  accomplish  the 
purposes  expected.  ' 


WIMTER  FOODS. 

Tbe  hens  are  partial  to  a  variety  of  food, 
which  is  an  advantage  to  the  farmer,  as  it 
gives  him  an  opportunity  of  feeding  many 
substauces  that  are  unsalable  in  winter. 
The  supposition  that  poultry  must  be  fed 
entirely  on  grain  has  entailed  a  greater  ex- 
pense in  keeping  poultry  than  is  necessary, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  has  been  diminished,  rather 
than  increased,  by  feeding  the  fowls  so 
largely  on  grain . 

The  ben  is,  like  tbe  cow,  a  producer,  and 
she  is  capable  of  utilizing  many  kinds  cf 
food.  This  should  be  apparent  to  all  from 
the  fact  that  an  egg  is  composed  of  nearly 
all  of  the  elements  that  are  required  to  form 
a  complete  substance,  or  to  produce  a  liv. 
ing  creature.  If  the  hens  had  no  duty  to 
perform  but  that  of  simply  existing  and 
fattening,  grain  would  supply  them  with 
all  that  tbey  require;  but,  as  stated, the  hen 
is  a  producer,  and  she  must  be  given  suit- 
able foods  for  her  purpose,  or  she  will  fail 
to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  she  is 
intended  on  the  farm* 

No  farmer  would  expect  his  cow  to  thrive 
on  a  diet  of  grain  exclusively.  She  requires 
bulky  food,  and  she  requires  a  variety. 
Not  only  is  she  allowed  an  abundance  of 
nutritious  bay,  but  also  carrots,  turnips  or 
ensilage,  tbe  object  being  to  promote  the 
appetite  and  assist  digestion,  as  well  as  to 
allow  her  a  greater  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing the  nitrogen,  carbon  and  mineral  mat- 
ter which  is  so  essential  to  milk  produc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  hen 
and  the  cow  in  their  demands  for  food.  The 
lien  requires  bulky  food,  and  she  will  eat 
the  same  kinds  that  the  cows  receive  if  such 
foods  are  eut  very  fine.  A  mess  of  hay 
will  be  eagerly  devoured  by  a  flock  of  hens, 
aod  it  will  be  of  greater  service  for  produc- 


ing eggs  than  corn.  Farmers  know  that 
their  fowls  will  sometimes  refuse  te  eat 
corn  or  wheat.  It  is  because  they  have 
been  surfeited  with  such  food  When  the 
food  is  varied  the  hens  will  have  good  ap- 
petites, and,  as  the  appetite  influences  egg 
production,  the  feeding  of  a  variety  is 
more  important  than  quantity. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  had  the  feeding  of 
hay  to  poultry  been  suggested,  it  would 
have  created  a  surprise,  but  in  experiments 
made  it  has  been  discovered  that  clover  bay 
can  be  used  to  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
ration  in  winter.  The  hay  is  cut  very  fine, 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length, 
scalded  or  steamed,  and  fed  once  a  day.  If 
a  small  proportion  of  cornmeal  and  bran  is 
sprinkled  over  tbe  cut  hay  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement. 

Clover  is  not  only  highly  nitrogenous, 
but  is  rich  iu  lime,  a  substance  required  by 
the  hens  for  providing  the  shells  of  eggs 
and  which  is  in  a  more  soluble  form  in  tbe 
food  than  in  tbe  shape  of  oyster  snells  or 
other  insoluble  substances.  It  contains 
nearly  thirty  times  as  much  lime  as  does 
corn,  and  is  about  equal  to  corn  in  its  pro- 
portion of  flesh-forming  elements.  One  o 
its  advantages  as  food  for  hens  is  that  it  is 
not  only  nutritious  but  bulky,  and  aids  in 
the  digestion  of  tbe  grain.  It  is  valuable 
in  supplying  those  substances  which  are 
lacking  in  grain,  and  as  it  is  plentiful  on 
all  farms,  and  requires  but  a  few  moments 
for  its  preparation,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent its  use.  By  allowing  a  ration  of 
scalded  clover  to  the  hens  after  green  food 
is  gone,  they  will  keep  in  better  laying  con. 
dition  and  tbe  production  of  eggs  will  be 
increased. 


DUCKLINGS  FOR  MARKET. 

The  hatching  of  ducklings  is  one  of  the 
leading  industries  on  Long  Island.  Duck 
farms  like  those  of  Hallock  &  Son,  at 
Speonk,  and  Wilcox  Brothers,  at  Centre 
Morriches,  are  capable  of  turning  out 
20,000  young  ducks  in  one  year.  The 
heaviest  work  is  done  from  January  to 
April,  beginning  as  soon  as  the  ducks  com- 
mence to  lay.  The  highest  prices  are  se- 
cured in  May,  but  prices  are  good  from 
April  to  July.  All  of  this  work  is  done 
with  incubators.  Iu  fact,  if  these  oper- 
ators had  to  depend  on  hens  or  ducks  to 
hatch  out  the  ducklings,  they  could  not  do 
anything  at  all.  The  Hallocks  use  twenty- 
six  large  incubators,  and  tbey  pay  an  ex- 
pert manager  a  large  salary  to  attend  to 
the  hatching.  Such  business  is  not  en- 
trusted to  the  knowledge  of  an  ordinary 
farm-hand,  for  the  best  success  is  obtsiued 
only  with  care.  The  manager  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  regulator  of  the  incubator  to 
do  what  he  should  do,  but  gives  the  batch- 
ing his  personal  observation  at  all  hours, 
and  be  is  always  fouud  near  the  incubators 
or  brooders. 

POULTRY-HOUSE  FLOORS. 

We  are  often  requested  to  state  which 
kind  of  a  floor  is  best  for  a  poultry-house. 
This  depends  on  circumstances.  If  rats 
are  numerous,  a  concrete  or  cement  floor  is 
best.  If  the  location  is  damp,  a  board 
floor  is  best,  and  if  dry  dirt  is  plentiful,  an 
earth  floor  is  best.  In  fact,  the  kind  of 
floor  is  not  so  important  as  the  material 
that  is  to  be  used  on  the  floor.  If  the  floor 
is  kept  covered  to  the  depth  of  four  inches 
with  leaves,  cut  straw,  cut  hay,  or  any 
other  suitable  material,  it  will  matter  but 
little  how  the  floor  is  made.  The  hens  will 
occupy  themselves  with  litter  and  keep 
themselves  busy,  and  all  hard  foods  should 
be  thrown  iu  tbe  litter  during  cold  or  wet 
weather,  or  at  times  when  the  hens  cannot 
enjoy  themselves  outside.  The  litter  will 
keep  the  floor  dry,  make  it  more  comfort- 
able by  shutting  off  drafts,  and  render  the 
work  of  cleaning  out  tbe  house  less  diffi- 
cult. Litter  must  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come filthy,  but  should  be  renewed  fre- 
quently, so  as  to  avoid  dampness  and  dis- 
ease, and  also  retain  warmth  and  dryness. 

EXTRA  LARGE  STOCK. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  extra 
large  size  and  prolificacy  in  the  same  breed. 
When  tbe  breed  is  bred  with  the  view  of 
adding  to  its  weight,  there  is  then  a  ten- 
dency to  convert  the  food  into  meat,  rather 
than  into  eggs,  and  when  a  large  fowl  is 
fully  matured,  it  is  liable  to  become  very 


fat,  and  laying  is  then  retarded.  The 
medium  hens  of  any  breed  are  the  best 
layers.  A  Braknia  hen  weighing  not  over 
six  pounds  will  prove  a  better  layer  than 
one  weighing  eight  pound*,  and  the  reason 
is  very  simple  to  understand,  as  the  smaller 
hen  is  more  active  and  is  a  better  forager 
than  the  larger  one. 

Nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  produce  extra 
large  birds  for  market,  as  buyers  prefer 
small  carcasses.  A  bird  weighing  only  five 
pounds  will  sell  more  readily  than  one 
weighing  eight  pounds,  as  the  smaller 
weight  is  about  that  required  for  a  small 
family,  and  if  for  large  families  a  pair  is 
usually  purchased.  That  the  market  pre- 
fers a  small  and  plump  carcass  to  a  large 
one  may  be  demonstrated  by  visiting  any 
of  tbe  stalls  iu  the  markets  of  the  large 
cities  where  poultry  is  sold  in  large  num- 
bers. 


SWELLED  HEADS  AND  EYES. 

We  receive  more  inquiries  in  regard  to 
this  trouble  than  of  any  other  disease 
afflicting  poultry.  "When  a  hen  is  on  tbe 
roost  at  night,  and  a  cold  draught  of  air 
comes  down  over  her,  as  is  usual  with 
ventilators,  tbe  result  is  swollen  head  and 
eyes.  If  a  draught,  or  even  a  slight  cur- 
rent, conies  in  through  a  crack  or  knot- 
hole, the  side  of  the  face  next  the  crevice 
will  be  affected.  This  explains  why  it  is 
usual  to  find  only  one  eye  swollen,  and  the 
cause  of  the  ailment  may  be  a  hole  no 
larger  than  a  pin-head.  As  tbe  bird  suffers 
pain  it  will  change  position  on  the  roost 
the  next  night,  exposing  the  other  side  of 
the  face  in  order  to  relieve  the  one  affected, 
and  tbe  result  is  that  both  sides  of  the  face 
are  in  tbe  same  predicament.  Tbe  first 
duty  is  to  search  for  tbe  cause.  The  next 
is  to  aunoint  the  face  of  the  bird  with 
something;  glycerine,  melted  suet,  vase- 
line or  sweet-oil  will  answer,  but  the  usual 
remedy  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits  of 
turpentine  and  three  parts  sweet-oil,  a  few 
drops  beiDg  rubbed  on  the  face  and  eyes 
twice  a  day.  If  the  birds  do  not  quickly 
recover,  it  is  better  to  destroy  them  than  to 
waste  time  and  labor  on  them. 

BREEDS  FOR  LAYING. 

The  breeds  that  lay  the  greatest  number 
of  eggs  iu  a  year  could  not  well  be  named, 
as  a  breed  that  may  do  well  in  one  section, 
and  in  the  hands  of  one  who  understands 
how  to  manage  them,may  utterly  fail  under 
some  other  person's  control.  All  the 
breeds  are  favorites  with  those  who  havt 
their  selected  kinds,  and  any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  claim  that  a  breed  was  more 
meritorious  than  the  others  would  result 
in  a  strong  protest  from  those  having  dif- 
ferent breeds  from  the  one  chosen.  If 
records  could  be  given  of  the  largest  num- 
ber of  eggs  secured  from  a  great  many 
flocks,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  each  breed 
would  be  found  to  have  excelled  and  also 
to  have  failed.  Make  your  choice  of  a 
breed,  and  you  will  find  it  to  have  its 
drawbacks  and  its  advantages. 

It  is  an  impossibility  to  secure  what 
you  want,  except  at  some  sacrifice  in  an- 
other direction.  The  climate  must  be 
considered,  as  there  are  breeds  that  will 
endure  a  severe  winter,  while  others  will 
give  excellent  results  from  spring  until  the 
fall.  __ 

HOW  TO  CATCH  A  FOWL. 

The  following  useful  advice  is  taken 
from  The  Kansas  Farmer:  Few  persons 
know  how  to  secure  a  fowl  to  advantage. 
Never  seize  a  fowl  by  the  tail,  if  a  flue, 
bird,  nor  touch  the  back,  but  grasp  both 
legs  at  once  with  a  firm,  tight,  quick  hold, 
and  then  raise  free  from  the  ground  or 
perch  aud  hang  the  body  down  clear  of  any 
obstacle.  This  method  does  not  ruffle  the 
plumage  or  turn  a  feather,  which  in  a  fine 
bird  must  be  avoided.  When  the  web  of 
the  feathers  is  once  broken  it  can  never  be 
united  again,  and  where  much  bandied  this 
often  occurs,  giving  to  the  bird  a  ragged 
appearance.  It  is  the  source  of  much 
annoyance  to  a  nice,  clean,  smooth  bird  to 
have  the  plumage  ruffled.  Their  bodily 
covering  is  regarded  with  tbe  utmost  care 
and  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  it  indicates 
tbe  health  aud  strength  of  the  fowl. 

Send  two  stamps  to  P.  H.  Jacob3,  Ham- 
inantou,  N.  J.,  aud  get  plans  for  an  incjba- 
tor. 
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WHERE  THE  PROFIT  COMES  IN. 

When  the  hens  are  -  laying  they  will  not 
fail  to  give  a  profit,  as  no  amount  of  food 
eaten  by  them  will  equal  the  value  of  the 
eggs  produced,  whether  the  price  of  eggs  is 
high  or  low.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if 
a  ht*n  lays  one  egg  in  a  week  she  will  pay 
for  the  food  the  consumes.  This  means 
fifty-two  eggs  iu  one  year,  or  a  fraction 
over  four  dozen.  Allowing  for  the  high 
prices  obtained  for  the  eggs  laid  during  the 
svinter  months  and  the  low  prices  of  sum- 
mer, the  average  may  safely  be  fixed  at 
twenty  cents  per  dozen,  or  eighty  cents  as 
the  receipts  from  a  hen  that  may  lay  one 
egg  each  week  iu  the  year.  It  is  considered( 
however,  that  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
the  hen  is  molting,  she  may  not  lay  any 
eggs  ;  but  she  will  lay  more  eggs  at  other 
times,  and  thus  balance  the  production. 

It  is  allowing  but  few  eggs  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hen  during  a  whole  year  when 
she  is  credited  with  but  four  dozen  ;  but 
the  object  of  this  article  is  to  draw  a  com- 
parison between  the  production  and  cost. 
Estimating  that  the  eggs  for  fifty-two 
weeks'  in  the  year  are  valued  at  eighty 
cents,  as  stated  above,  she  must  not  be 
credited  with  over  eighty  cents  a  year  if  the 
feed  account,  is  not  to  exceed  the  receipts 
from  eggs.  It  is  estimated  that  five  pecks 
of  com,  or  its  equivalent  in  the  shape  of 
some  other  kinds  of  food,  will  maintain  a 
lien  one  year.  This  may  cost  more  than 
eighty  cents,  or  less,  but  if  the  feed  is  high 
the  prices  of  eggs  will  be  correspondingly 
higher;  and  as  the  hen  requires  but  little 
assistance  in  the  summer,  the  production 
of  four  dozen  eggs  per  year,  or  about  one 
egg  per  week,  should  pay  for  the  f  jod. 

But  the  profit  depends  upon  how  many 
eggs  above  the  one  allowed  to  meet  costs 
can  be  secured.  If  three  eggs  are  produced 
each  week  instead  of  two,  the  profit  will  be 
doubled,  as  the  first  cost  will  always  re- 
main. The  forcing  of  the  hens,  by  the  use 
of  meat,  milk  and  bones,  may  increase  the 
cost,  but  it  will  also  add  to  the  production 
of  eggs,  and  a  gain  of  only  one  egg  a  week 
makes  a  large  difference,  even  if  but  for  a 
portion  of  the  year,  as  an  aver  ige  of  two 
eggs  per  week  for  each  month  is  not  a  poor 
record  for  the  individuals  of  a  large  flock. 


OLD  HENS  FOR  BREEDING. 

We  do  not  consider  it  best  to  always  re- 
place old  heus  with  pullets.  It  is  true  that 
early  pullets  give  better  results  than  old 
hens  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  old  bens  fatten  more  readily  than 
pullets,  and  are  often  not  in  proper  condi- 
tion for  laying.  A  hen  is  not  really  old  at 
two  or  three  years  of  age,  and  with  good 
management  such  heus  will  lay  their  full 
quota  of  eggs  until  four  or  five  years  old, 
and  some  of  them  will  go  beyond  ihat  limit. 
If  there  are  a  few  choice  hens  in  the  flock 
we  believe  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  retain 
them  for  breeding  purposes  rather  thau  to 
use  untried  pullets.  It  matters  not  whether 
a  hen  is  large  or  small,  old  or  young,  black 
or  white,  if  she  produces  eggs  for  market 
regularly,  but  if  eggs  are  to  be  saved  for 
■  hatching,  the  age  should  not  be  considered. 
It  is  proper  to  try  and  breed  from  the  best 
of  the  flock,  and  when  you  have  a  hen  that 
shows  superiority  as  a  layer,  Ireep  her  aud 
mate  her  with  a  male  from  some  good  breed 
that  is  suitable  for  your  purpose. 


INCREASE  IN  WEIGHT  OF  DUCKS. 

The  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  Pekin  du"k 
is  almost  marvelous,  and  to  one  accustomed 
•ouly  to  the  keeping  of  the  common  puddle 
•duck,  the  claims  made  in  behalf  of  the 
Pekin  are  subject  to  doubt.  Using  ten 
ducklings  for  the  experiment,  we  weighed 
them  carefully.  When  just  hatched,  the 
ten  ducklings,  together,  weighed  exactly 
one  pound.  When  one  week  old  they 
weighed  two  and  one-half  pounds ;  at  two 
weeks  old  they  weighed  four  pounds ;  at 
three  weeks,  seven  pounds;  at  four  weeks, 
ten  pounds ;  at  five  weeks,  seventeen 
pounds  ,  at  six  weeks,  twenty  pounds,  and 
at  seven  weeks,  twenty-five  pounds,  or  two 
and  one-half  pounds  each.  Some  of  them 
were  short  on  weight,  while  some  weighed 
tbrep  und  one-fourth  pounds  each.  At 
right  weeks  the  largest  weighed  four 
uounds  each. 


BONES  OR  OYSTER-SHELL. 

It  .is  difficult  to  procure  oyster-shells, 
except  at  a  greater  cost  than  is  desired,  by 
thsse  who  live  far  from  the  sea-coast. 
Oyster-shells  do  not  possess  much  value,  as 
they  are  more  useful  as  grit  than  otherwise 
and  as  pounded  glass,  old  china  or  sharp 
gravel  are  fully  as  useful,  shells  are  net  es- 
sential. So  far  as  providing  lime  for  the 
shells  of  the  eggs  is  concerned,  bones  are 
better  than  oyster  shells,  as  bones  are 
more  digestible  than  shells,  and  contain 
lime  in  a  more  available  form  for  the  pur- 
poses dr-ired. 

Ground  bones  and  cut  bones  are  different. 
A  fresh,  green  bone  cannot  well  be  ground. 
It  may  b  i  crushed  or  pounded,  but  not 
easily  ground,  Hand-mills  are  in  use  that 
peruiic  of  grinding  bones  that  have  become 
hard  and  dry,  or  have  been  steamed  or 
heated,  but  1  In:  green  bones  must  be 
pounded  or  cut  in  fine  pieces  wuh  knives. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of 
fresh  bones  from  the  butcher  and  those  that 
have  been  exposed  until  they  are  dry. 
Green  bones  contain  quite  a  proportion  of 
meat  and  cartilage,  and  are  greedily  eaten 
by  all  classes  of  fowls. 


LIMi  FOR  ROUP  AND  GAPES. 

Turpeutiue  will  destroy  the  germs  of 
roup,  and  it  destroys  the  gape  worm. 
Lime  will  do  the  same  thing.  Both  arti- 
cles are  cheap  and  easily  handled.  Roup 
germs  are  difficult  to  kill  when  they  are  in 
the  ground,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
apply  solutions  to  the  soil,  unless  every 
portion  of  the  soil  is  saturated,  while  the 
expense  of  so  doing  is  quite  an  item,  but 
lime  may  be  broadcasted  over  the  yard 
daily,  and  iu  a  few  minutes.  The  best 
preparation  is  to  add  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  to  a  peck  of  fine,  dry,  air-slacked 
lime,  aud  incorporate  the  two  substances 
well  together  by  rubbing.  Now  add  the 
peck  of  prepared  lime,  mixing  well,  to  a 
bushel  of  fine  lime,  aud  place  it  in  a  barrel, 
in  a  convenient  place,  under  shelter.  Every 
night,  just  as  the  hens  go  on  the  roost, 
dust  the  prepared  lime  freely  aud  liberally 
over  the  walls,  roosts,  nests,  floor,  and 
make  all  the  dust  in  the  house  that  you 
can.  Next,  dust  the  yard  also.  You  will 
do  more  to  cure  roup  and  kill  lice  thau  by 
any  other  method  of  the  same  cost. 


DRY  FOOD  FOR  CHICKS. 

Dry  food  is  the  best  for  chicks.  Many 
are  killed  by  having  too  much  wet  food. 
They  require  very  little  water,  but  when 
the  food  is  damp  they  are  compelled  to 
swallow  more  water  thau  is  beneficial.  A 
leading  poultrymau  has  claimed  that  he 
could  raise  more  chicks  by  withholding 
water  altogether  than  by  giving  a  full  sup- 
ply, but  we  have  no  doubt  the  loss  was 
occasi  oned  more  by  the  water  being  given 
in  vessels  that  permitted  the  chicks  to  get 
wet  rather  than  from  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. The  best  results,  however,  have 
been  obtained  from  dry  food.  Cracked 
corn,  wheat,  ground  oats  and  even  the  dry 
ground  meat  has  been  tested  with  successs. 
Such  food  may  be  placed  in  a  small  trough, 
from  which  the  chicks  may  help  themselves 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  liable 
to  ferment  aud  spoil  thau  when  wet.  Tha 
better  way  of  feeding,  however,  is  to  feed  at 
regular  intervals,  in  order  to  afford  a 
greater  variety  aud  avoid  waste. 


KENS  AND  BROODERS. 

The  hen  can  well  provide  for  her  brood 
in  tne  spring,  when  the  weather  is  mild, 
but  at  this  season  a  hen  with  a  dozen  chicks 
requires  as  much  care  as  a  brooder  holding 
one  hundred  chicks.  The  work  on  the 
brooder  is  done  under  shelter,  and  the 
operator  is  in  no  manner  exposed.  The 
hen  will  lose  nearly  all  of  her  chicks  if  al- 
lowed to  do  as  she  pleases  with  them  at 
this  season.  The  winter  is  not  really  the 
proper  time  to  set  heus  ;  they  will  hatch 
well  enough,  but  as  the  thicks  grow  the 
hens  cannot  hover  them,  and  they  gradu- 
ally droop  and  die.  With  the  brooder  any 
amount  of  heat  may  be  given  the  chicks, 
and  it  is  ouly  a  matter  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  attendant  whether  he  succeeds 
or  not,  for  large  numbers  of  chicks  entail 
more  work  thau  is  usually  bestowed 


POULTRY-HOUSE  VENTILATION. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  ventilate  a 
poultry-house  without  causing  draughts  of 
air  on  the  fowls  at  night.  The  proper 
mode  is  to  keep  the  poultry-house  clean, 
leave  the  doors  open  during  the  day,  and 
shut  the  house  at  night,  allowing  no  ven- 
tilation at  all.  We  have  found  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  fresh  air  from 
coming  in,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  many  who 
take  pains  to  render  the  poultry-house 
warm  and  comfortable,  by  stopping  all 
cracks  andcrevices,  aud  by  lining  the  house 
with  paper,  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  or 
gable  cml<  which  they  style  a  "  ventilator," 
and  thus  let  in  more  cold  than  they  desire. 
There  is  not  as  much  foul  air  iu  a  poultry- 
house  as  may  bo  supposed.  The  severe 
cold  renders  all  gases  heavy,  and  less  vola- 
tile matter  exists .  Fill  a  poultry  house 
with  smoke,  and  close  the  door;  then  step 
outside  aud  uotice  where  it  escapes.  You 
will  at  once  be  convinced  t  hat  you  need  no 
"ventilator,"  and  that  despite  all  our  pre- 
cautions, your  house  is  full  of  air  holes 
that  you  cannot  easily  close,  and  that  your 
birds  are  liable  to  roup  and  other  diseases, 
due  to  cold  draughts  of  air  over  them  at 
night.  

WATERING  THE  HENS  IN  WINTER. 

Unless  the  hens  can  have  plenty  of  it, 
they  cannot  produce  eggs.  In  the  winter 
season,  wheu  the  drinking  vessels  become 
frozen  up  with  ice  aud  are  liable  to  crack 
from  cold,  the  matter  of  providing  water 
becomes  a  diiiiculty.  We  all  know  that  a 
cold  draught  of  water  iu  winter  chills  the 
body,  as  it  must  be  warmed  by  the  body 
after  it  is  drank ;  consequently,  ice  water 
causes  a  loss  of  bodily  heat.  As  the  heat  is 
produced  from  the  food,  all  losses  of  heat 
are  losses  of  food.  Now,  it  is  just  as  easy 
to  water  the  hens  at  regular  hours  as  it  is 
to  water  the  large  stock,  aud  the  best  mode 
of  so  doing  is  to  use  wooden  troughs  long 
enough  to  allow  all  the  heus  to  drink  at  the 
same  time.  Early  in  the  morning,  at  noon 
aud  before  night,fill  the  troughs  with  warm 
water,  allow  the  hens  to  drink  until  all  are 
satisfied,  and  then  throw  out_the  water  that 
remains.  In  this  mauner  the  troughs  will 
be  kept  clean,  the  h;ns  will  learn  to  drink 
at  regular  periods,  and  the  warm  water 
will  invigorate  them.  In  fact,  nothing  is  so 
invigorating,  or  will  assist  in  warding  off 
the  cold  when  the  hens  come  off  the  roost 
in  the  morning,  with  the  thermometer  be. 
low  zero,  than  a  drink  of  warm  water. 


BALANCING  A  RATION. 

If  farmers  would  aim  to  give  only  that 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  and  avoid 
waste,  a  large  saving  would  result.  The 
equalizing  of  the  flesh-forming,  heat  pro- 
ducing aud  mineral  foods,  so  as  to  secure 
the  greatest  gain  at  the  least  cost,  is  a  mat- 
ter requiring  judgment,  aud  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  farmer  to  learn  how  to  exercise  judg- 
ment in  feeding.  Then,  again,  the  ration 
may  be  balanced  according  to  the  object  to 
be  accomplished.  The  laying  hen,  the  fat- 
tening hen  and  the  growing  chicks  will  not 
give  the  same  profits  on  food  that  is  fed  to 
all  alike.  If  too  much  protein  is  given  the 
hen  that  is  to  be  sent  to  market,  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  food  ;  and  if  the  laying  hen  is 
supplied  with  food  richiu  fat  or  starch,  but 
deficient  in  protein,  there  will  be  fed  an 
excess  of  starch,  aud  the  food  is  expensive 
because  the  hen  has  no  use  for  it ;  if  any- 
thing, the  fat  accumulates  on  her  body  by 
reason  of  having  received  an  excessof  starch 
food,  being  detrimental.  It  is  not  expected 
that  farmers  can  draw  the  hue  so  closely, 
but  they  should  avoid  feeding  foods  that 
induce  the  formation  of  fat  unless  the  fat  is 
desirable. 

DON'T  BUY  DISEASE. 

It  is  the  easiest  matter  to  get  roup  into 
your  flock  when  you  buy  a  bird  from 
another  yard.  If  you  wish  to  purchase,  it 
will  pay  you  to  iuspect  the  flock  from 
which  your  purchase  is  to  be  made,  and  if 
you  buy  from  parties  at  a  distance  be  sure 
that  they  are  reliable,  and  insist  or.  a  writ- 
ten guarantee  against  loss'  (rom  disease 
should  such  purchased  bird  be  unhealthy- 
Lice  is  carried  from  one  flock  to  another  by 
purchased  birds,  aud  diseases  are  also 
spread  in  the  same  manner.  One  cannot  be 
too  careful. 


BROODER-HOUSE  DESIGNS. 

During  the  past  four  years  over  one  hun- 
dred illustrations  of  poultry  houses  and 
brooders  have  been  given  by  us,  they  being 
designs  by  experienced  persons  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
paid  special  attention  to  designs  of  brood- 
ers, of  which  about  thirty  have  been  given. 
During  the  past  year  we  illustrated  some 
excellent  poultry-houses  and  brooders,  and 
in  so  doing  we  aimed  to  present  only  those 
that  were  practical.  We  have  given  but 
little  attention  to  expensive  or  elaborate 
styles,  preferring  to  please  the  mass  of  the 
readers  by  illustrating  something  that  will 
be  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  wish  to 
state,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  that  no  designs 
of  brooders  or  incubators  illustrated  by  us 
are  patented  unless  so  stated.  Everything 
is  free  to  all. 


HOW  MUCH  LAND  ? 

We  are  asked  how  much  land  is  required 
in  order  to  make  a  living  from  the  poultry 
business.  It  is  estimated  that  one  hundred 
hens  are  sufficient  for  one  acre  of  ground. 
A  great  many  persons  keep  a  larger  num- 
ber of  birds  on  that  area,  hut  it  is  best  to 
give  plenty  of  room.  It  is  difficult  to  state 
how  much  land  is  required  in  order  to  make 
a  "living,"  as  the  sum  sought  for  that  pur- 
pose  depends  upon  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  family  and  their  frugality.  A  five, 
acre  farm  should  pay  if  devoted  to  poultry 
by  an  experienced  person. 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT. 

No  correct  knowledge  of  the  results  ~» 
your  operations  can  be  obtained  unless  you 
keep  an  account  with  your  flocks.  There 
are  hundreds  of  little  items  which  assist  in 
increasing  the  expense,  but  which  would 
be  unnoticed  but  for  showing  on  the  books. 
When  strict  accounts  are  kept,  economy 
will  be  practiced,  for  no  farmer  or  poultry- 
man  will  add  expense  in  his  management 
when  he  knows  that  a  loss  is  certain.  Do 
not  forget  to  keep  an  account,  also,  of  the 
poultry  and  eggs  used  by  the  family  and  of 
the  eggs  used  for  incubation,  as  the  hen  is 
as  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  supplying 
the  home  market  as  any  other.  Above  all, 
begin  the  new  year  with  a  resolution  to  im- 
prove the  flock,  and  do  not  hatch  any  chicks 
unless  you  aim  to  have  something  better 
than  those  you  have.  If  this  one  object — 
improvement— was  kept  in  view  always,  it 
would  add  many  dollars  to  each  farmer's 
pocket,  and  it  is  more  important  with 
poultry  than  with  other  stock,  as  the  fowl* 
mature  early  and  become  producers  the 
first  year. 


HATCHING   TURKEYS  IN  INCUBATORS. 

Can  turkeys  be  hatched  and  raised  in  an 
incubator  and  brooder  ?  We  reply  that 
they  ean.  A  reader  asks  several  questions 
in  this  respect,  which  we  give  below.  Ho 
says : 

'•  Can  turkeys  be  hatched  in  an  incubator, 
and  what  per  cent,  are  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  chicks  in  raising  them  ?" 

We  once  tried  the  experiment,  but 
hatched  only  a  few.  They  were  very 
dainty  and  would  eat  nothing  unless  it  was 
white,  such  as  the  white  of  eggs,  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  curds,  etc.,  and  they  had  to 
be  fed  every  hour,  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing until  late.  Onion  tops,  lettuce  and 
hominy  were  eaten.  Not  one  died,  but 
they  were  kept  very  warm  and  dry  and 
were  not  let  out  of  the  brooder  house  until 
six  weeks  old,  and  then  only  in  a  small 
yard.  When  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old, 
having  become  well  feathered,  and  passed 
the  stage  of  "  shooting  the  red,"  they  were 
given  their  liberty,  but  they  would  seldom 
go  far  from  the  brooder  house. 

 •   -«j 

HOW  TO- FEED  LAYING  HENS. 

In  the  first  place,  do  not  overfeed.  Bear 
In  mind  that  if  a  hen  is  to  keep  in  laying 
condition  she  must  have  exercise  When 
you  feed  grain,  do  not  put  it  in  a  trough, 
where  the  hens  can  stand  and  eat  their  till, 
but  scatter  it  far  and  wide,  as  the  heus  will 
find  every  grain.  If  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground  after  the  cold  season  sets  in,  throw 
the  grain  in  leaves  or  out  straw,  so  as  to 
keep  them  busy.  Do  not  feed  grain  ex- 
clusively, but  give  a  variety.  Allow 
ground  meat,  or  meat  and  bone  fresh  from 
the  butcher  three  times  a  week.  Vary  tho 
grain,  feeding  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  and 
give  cabbage, cooked  turnips,  clover  leaves, 
or  anv  other  food  thai  the  hens  will  eat. 
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A  POINTER  ON  ROUP. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  roup- 
and  inn  umerable  sure  cures  are  to  be  found 
in  the  poultry  press  ;  yet  notwithstanding 
this  roup  comes  around  year  after  year,in  its 
various  forms.  Very  few  breeders  escape 
a  touch  of  the  disease  among  their  fowls. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  quite  understand 
the  system  of  housing  and  ventilation,  roup 
is  caused  almost  entirely  by  drafts  and 
improper  ventilation. 

WHAT  IS  EOUP  ? 

Roup  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucus 
membrane  of  the  head  and  throat.  If  al- 
lowed to  run  along  it  will  pass  from  one 
stage  to  another  until  it  has  become  chronic 
and  very  difficult  to  cure.  Again  there  are 
different  forms  of  roup.  The  most  essential 
thing  of  all  is  to  keep  fowls  in  a  dry  and 
temperately  warm  apartment.  Even  in  its 
mildest  form  roup  must  be  given  heroic 
treatment.  Roup  begins  usually  by  a  run- 
ning of  the  nose  and  a  rattling  in  the  throat, 
sounding  like  a  person  trying  to  get  a  bone 
out  of  the  throat.  In  the  September  issue 
I  gave  a  remedy  that  will  be  found  more  or 
less  successful'in  the  cure  of  this  malady, 
i.  e.,  Loyd's  Hydrastis,  which  can  be  used 
in  the  colorless,  or  dark  fluid  extract. 

When  roup  passes  from  its  first  stage  the 
discharge  from  the  nose  becomes  very  disa- 
greeable to  smell,  the  discharge  changing 
from  a  watery  color  to  a  thick  yellowish 
color. 

HOW  TO  DOCTOR  AND  WHAT  TO  GIVE. 

First  wash  out  the  mouth  and  head  with 
warm  water;  get  from  your  druggist  a  De- 
vilbis  spray  atomizer,  and  in  the  spray  put 
the  following  mixture:  Oil  vaseline,  one 
ounce ;  thymol,  half  dram  ;  oil  eucalyptus, 
twenty  drops ;  aristol,  twenty  grains.  Mix 
together,  put  in  the  atomizer,  and  warm 
according  to  directions  on  the  box;  insert 
the  point  of  the  atomizer  first  into  the  slit 
in  the  roof  of  the  chicken's  mouth,  spray 
well,  holding  the  bird  quiet;  then  turn  the 
point  of  the  atomizer  down,  so  as  to  spray 
all  over  the  throat ;  do  as  often  as  is  found 
necessary;  several  applications  will  always 
cure  severe  cases. 

Another  good  remedy  is  colorless  hy- 
drastis,  piuus  canadencis,  each  one  ounce; 
aristol,  twenty  grains ;  water,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  to  be  used  in  spray.  Both  of  these 
preparations  are  good  and  reliable,  and  one 
or  two  applications  in  the  first  stages  of  the 
disease  will  arrest  further  development  of 
the  disease  by  allaying  all  irritation  and 
forming  a  coat  to  the  mucus  membrane. 
Besides  this  treatment  treat  as  you  would 
for  a  heavy  cold,  giving  first  a  purgative, 
then  a  five  grain  capsule  of  quinine  and 
dovers  powder;  do  not  be  afraid  that  the 
dose  is  too  large;  it  will  not  hurt,  as  a  fowl 
can  take  larger  doses  than  a  person.  Do 
not  fool  with  bomoepatbic  bosh  if  you  value 
the  life  of  your  fowl;  these  remedies  are  in- 
tended for  the  bloated  aristocrats,  ladies 
and  children. 

Be  very  careful  of  the  following  remedies 
that  are  constantly  recommended,  such  as 
carbolic  acid,  turpentine,  coal  oil,  etc.  For 
internal  use  they  are  very  injurious,  and 
should  be  used  with  care. 

ABOUT  DISINFECTING. 

In  all  the  water  given  to  your  chickens, 
where  there  is  any  sign  of  disease,  put  in 
enough  permanganate  of  potash  to  color 
the  water  a  pinkish, or  slightly  redish  color ; 
it  is  harmless  and  tasteles-,  and  a  killer  of 
all  germs  of  disease  and  much  preferable  to 
Douglass'  mixture(copperas  water)as  a  dis- 
infectant although  a  good  tonic  u<ed  judici- 
ously. Roup  spreads  among  fowls  by  the 
afflicted  ones  drinking  from  the  same  water 
fount,  the  mucus  mixing  with  the  water. — 
G.  D.  Johnson,  in  Southern  Fancier. 


FATTENING  TURKEYS. 

A  writer  in  the  Germantown  Telegraph 
furnishes  that  journal  with  the  following 
statement:  Much  has  been  published  of 
late  in  our  agricultural  journals,  in  relation 
to  the  alimentary  properties  of  charcoal. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  domestic 
fowls  may  be  fattened  on  it  without  any 
other  food,  and  that,  too,  in  a  shorter  time 
than  on  the  most  nutritive  grains.  I  made 
an  experiment,and  must  say  that  the  result 
surprised  me,  as  I  had  always  been  rather 
skeptical.  Four  turkeys  were  confined  in 
a  pen,  and  fed  on  meal,  boiled  potatoes  and 
oats.  Four  others  of  the  same  brood  were 
also  at  the  same  time  confined  in  another 
pen,  and  fed  daily  on  the  same  articles, 
but  with  one  pint  of  finely  pulverized 
charcoal  mixed  with  their  meal  and  pota- 
toes. They  also  had  a  plentiful  supply  of 
broken  charcoal  in  their  pen.  The  eight 
were  killed  on  the  same  day,  and  there  was 
a  difference  of  one  and  a  half  pounds  each 
in  favor  of  the  fowls  which  had  been  sup- 
plied with  the  charcoal,  they  being  much 
the  fattest  and  the  meat  greatly  superior 
in  point  of  tenderness  and  flavor. 


WARTS  ON  CHICKENS. 

Correspondents  oiHorne  Journal  give  the 
following  remedies :  "Dissolve  blue  stone 
in  water,  cut  the  wart  off,  and  with  the 
knife  scrape  out  all  the  seed  that  can  be 
taken  out,  then  with  a  mop  apply  the  liquid 
blue  stone.  If  taken  when  the  wart  first 
appears  the  above  remedy  will  make  a  cure. 
Use  as  often  as  needed,  as  more  than  one 
application  may  be  uecessary."  Another  is: 
"  Rub  carbolic  acid  freely  on  the  warts  of 
the  chickens  about  twice.  Use  clear,  puri- 
fied carbolic  acid,  and  unless  the  warts  are 
different  from  the  Texas  styl-,  they  will 
not  wait  to  make  a  state. no  t." 


CHICKENS  AS  SCAVENGERS. 

An  experience  of  fourteen  years  with 
chickens  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
they,  as  scavengers,  have  more  good  quali- 
ties than  any  other  of  our  domestic  animals 
says  a  correspondent  of  Country  Gentleman. 
In  every  house  which  is  the  home  of  an 
average  family  there  is  enough  waste  from 
the  table  to  keep  from  ten  to  twenty  chick- 
ens, when  in  addition  they  can  have  the  run 
of  an  orchard  or  a  garden.  There  will  be 
times  when  grain  may  be  added  to  advan- 
tage, but  where,  as  is  general  with  us,  every 
village  home  consists  of  one  acre  of  ground, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  insects,  seeds,  etc., 
that  will  be  found  provide  good  meat  and 
grain  rations.  The  table  scraps  consist  of 
grain  in  the  form  of  bread,  mush,  etc.,  fruit 
peelings  and  cores,  meat  and  bones,  milk, 
etc.  These  afford  a  variety  that  is  ample 
for  good  health,  steady  growth  and  profita- 
ble laying.  Many  families  will  keep  a  pig 
rather  than  chickens.  Where  the  home 
grounds  are  auite  small,  the  division  fences 
cheap,  low  and  open,  and  garden  truck  is 
wanted,  then  the  pig  may  be  the  most  use- 
ful. It  is  always  desirable  that  the  kitchen 
wastes  be  disposed  of  effectually.  If  they 
are  thrown  in  the  back  yard  or  in  heaps  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  house  they  are 
sure  to  decay,  and  may  be  a  source  of 
troublesome  diseases.  It,  therefore,  seems 
the  part  of  wisdom  to  dispose  of  such  ma- 
terials where  they  will  be  deprived  of  any 
evil  tendency,  and  converting  them  into 
edible  meat,  either  poultry  or  pig,  is  an 
easy  solution.  My  reasons  for  preferring 
chickens  to  pigs  are  that  they  require  less 
waiting  on,  they  are  more  cleanly,  their 
products  are  more  healthful,  and  generally 
the  profit  is  greater.  The  pig  is  a  good  deal 
of  an  aristocrat  and  must  have  his  servants 
carry  all  his  food  to  him,  while  chickens 
are  not  above  going  where  the  meal  is. 
Unless  the  pig  is  carefully  cleaned  and 
bedded  his  pen  is  always  offensive,  while  a 
very  little  attention  will  keep  the  coop  pre- 
sentable Where  the  housekeeper  will  not 
waste  time  in  picking  up  all  the  crumbs 
from  the  floor  and  scraping  the  dishes  ab- 
solutely clean,  the  sweepings  and  dishwater 
will  carry  many  scraps  to  the  yard.  After 
the  chickens  once  learn  where  those  bits 
are  likely  to  be  they  will  expect  them  and 
clean  all  up  thoroughly  without  any  trouble 
on  your  part.  This  hunting  over  all  parts 
of  the  ground  and  eating  everything  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  and  produce 
offensive  odors,  if  nothing  worse,  makes 
the  chicken  a  valuable  ally  in  the  sanitary 
work  of  every  rural  home.  And  when  we 
consider  the  diligence  and  persistence 
shown  in  clearing  up  all  waste  material, 
the  quiet  way  in  which  the  work  is  done 
its  effectiveness  in  keeping  our  premises, 
pure  and  the  profitable  returns  in  the  way 
of  eggs  and  meat,  we  must  conclude  that 
our  chickens  have  by  nature  been  endowed 
with  those  characteristics  that  make  them 
very  effective  scavengers,  and,  therefore, 
our  good  friends. 


A  SURE  WAY  TO  KILL  LICE. 

Not  a  winter  passes  on  any  farm  without 
a  need  af  some  effective  way  of  killing  lice 
on  colts,  calves,  pigs  and  chickens.  We 
who  have  kept  bouse  with  children,  cats 
and  dogs  about  us  have  had  some  experi- 
ences along  this  line  that  are  not  to  be 
mentioned  among  our  friends,  although  we 
know  they  know  all  about  it. 

A  thousand  and  one  remedies  are  known 
for  lice,  all  more  or  less  simple,  and  some 
of  them  dangerous  to  the  subject  as  well  as 
to  the  parasite.  Of  all  these  various  cures 
not  one  is  so  cheap,  so  well  understood  by 
the  people,  so  certain  to  get  in  its  work  as 
tobacco.  It  may  be  tobacco  stems,  leaf  to- 
bacco, plug  tobacco— in  any  shape,  provided 
nicotine  is  in  it. 

How  to  prepare  it  for  use  and  to  treat 
the  unhappy  subjert  is  simple,  without  the 
least  mystery,  unaccompanied  with  danger 
or  uncertainty,  provided  it  is  done  with 
thoroughness.  It  is  best  to  reduce  it  to  a 
liquid  form.  The  amount  of  tobacco  to  use 
must  depend  upon  circumstances,  the  num- 
ber of  animals  to  be  washed;  for  this  is  the 
whole  thing  to  be  considered  in  treating 
animals  for  lice.  A  thorough  washing  with 
a  tolerably  strong  decoction  of  tobacco  will 
kill  every  louse  and  nit  on  an  animal.  The 
fences,  sheds,  racks,  mangers,  bedding  and 
wherever  they  have  been  left  by  the  animals 
should  receive  a  thorough  clearing  up  and 
washing  with  tobacco,  or  the  work  will 
have  to  bo  repeated  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  the  tobacco  to 
get  the  full  strength.  The  fact  is,  boiling 
sets  the  nicotine  free,  and  hence  soaking  in 
soft,  tepid  water  for  twelve  hours  is  quite 
enough.  Tobacco  is  good  for  the  skin  and 
hair.  I  have  known  school  children  to  use 
it.  Poultry  are  cured  by  simply  dipping 
tbem  in  the  decoction,  putting  under  head 
and  feet  at  the  same  time. 

It  need  not  be  used  when  cold,  as  it  is 
calculated  to  cnill  more  than  is  necessary. 
Choose  a  bright,  sunny  day,  and  do  it  in 
the  morning.  After  years  of  experience  I 
look  back  with  wonder  and  regret  that 
coal-oil,  turpentine,  sulphur  and  lard,  mer- 
curial ointment,  fish-oil  and  everything 
else  that  was  suggested  should  have  been 
tried  on  colts,  calves  and  pigs  with  so 
little  satisfaction.  The  cruelty  in  treating 
poor,  thin  colts  with  coal-oil  and  turpen- 
tine that  took  off  the  uair,  blistering  the 
skin,  is  to  be  regretted  and  condemned  with 
our  present  light  upon  the  subject. —  Cur. 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


MATING  ROUEN  DUCKS. 

The  mating  of  Rouens  to  breed  .prize 
winners  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
than  mating  any  .other  ducks.  They  are 
parti-colored  birds,  and  each  color  and 
shade  must  be  strictly  considered.  Here 
we  have  all  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
breeding  prize  Hamburgs  or  Brabmas. 
The  pen  which  will  breed  good  show 
drakes  cannot  be  depended  on  to  breed 
first-class  ducks.  Here  the  breeder's  skill 
is  a  necessity. 

From  a  prize  pair  no  doubt  good  birds 
may  be  bred,  but  the  probability  is  that 
the  drakes  will  not  be  the  same  shade  as 
the  old  bird,  nor  will  the  ducks  likely 
follow  their  mother.  This  is  one  of  the 
evils  the  fancy  has  wrought.  I  am  aware 
that  very  few  Irish,  or  perhaps  English, 
breeders  keep  a  duck  and  drake  breeding 
strain ;  they  may  not,  in  fact,  be  such  a 
term  at  all  aoplied  to  ducks,  yet  it  almost 
amounts  to  this. 

To  breed  show  drakes  a  show  drake  must 
be  had,,  and  ducks,  of  course,  very  large 
and  not  particularly  dark  must  be  mated 
with  him.  Then  to  breed  ducks,  show 
ducks  should  be  mated  with  a  rather  dark 
colored  drake,  with  the  line  down  his  back 
almost  black.  The  claret  breast  must  be 
very  dense  and  the  under  parts  dark.  The 
only  difference  in  the  matings  is  in  the 
shade  of  color  in  both  sexes.  The  mark- 
ings must  be  clear  and  distinct.  I  don't 
believe  in  breeding  drakes  from  badly 
marked  ducks,  but  I  like  the  ducks  just  a 
shade  lighter  than  exhibition  birds,  and  to 
breed  ducks  I  like  the  drake  a  shade  darker 
than  those  required  for  exhibition. 

A  show  drake  should  have  a  greenish 
orange  bill  tipped  with  black  bean,  a  long, 
broad,  rather  flat  bill  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  head.  The  head  is  large,  and  a  dense 
green  black,  the  neck  is  long,  carried  rather 
erect,  surrounded  on  the  sides  and  front 
with  a  neat,  white  ring,  which  should  be  as 
even  as  possible,  and  not  over  three-eights 
of  an  inch  wide  (quarter  of  an  inch  looks 
better).  At  all  events,  a  broad  ring  should 
be  avoided. 

This  ring  separates  the  green  neck  from 
the  claret  breast,  which  should  be  a  dense 
deep  claret  from  the  ring  well  down,  and 
quite  free  from  white  in  auy  feather  or 
penciling.  The  flank  should  be  a  bluish 
grey,  distinctly  but  closely  peuciled  with 
black,  and  it  should  free  from  rust.  This 
color  goes  well  up  to  the  stern,  and  black 
tail,  coverts  and  quills. 

The  back  should  be  a  rich  green  black, 
the  wing  coverts  a  clear  grey,  and  the 
pinion  coverts  slaty  black.  The  wing  bar 
is  very  beautiful;  it  consists  of  a  rich  irri- 
descent  blue  centre  bar  with  a  narrow  black 
bar  on  each  side,  and  a  white  bar  outside 
each  black  one.  He  should  bs  long,  broad 
and  square,  deep  in  keel  from  front  to 
stern,  he  should  be  about  nine  pounds  or 
ten  pounds,  and  about  thirty-five  or  thirty- 
six  inches  long.  The  duck  is  similar  to 
the  drake  in  general  outline,  but  differs 
greatly  in  color.  The  down,  for  instance, 
is  black  brown,  and  the  upper  ground  color 
a  dark  chestnut,  each  feather  being  doubly 
penciled  with  golden  brown.  The  head  and 
neck  are  brownish  grey,  with  two  light 
brown  lines  running  from  the  bill  to  the 
eye.  The  wing  bow  is  dull  brown,  pen- 
ciled with  gold.  The  wing  bar  and  flight 
feathers  similar  to  those  of  the  drake.  She 
has  no  white  ring  round  the  neck.  When 
this  occurs  in  ducks  it  shows  they  are 
cross-bred. — Breeder  in  English  Poultry 
Yard. 


OWLS  AND  HAWKS. 

Farmer's  poultry  yards  are  often  subject 
to  the  ravages  of  owls  and  hawks.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  these  depreda- 
tors is  of  value  in  helping  to  devise  means 
for  their  extermination.  An  old  sportsman 
says  that  both  owls  and  hawks  devour 
their  victims,  feathers  and  all,  and  the 
feathers  being  indigestible,  are  rolled  up  in 
balls  and  voided.  By  watching  for  these 
evidences  of  their  roosting  places  in  forests 
the  vermin  may  be  trapped  or  shot,  as  they 
go  to  the  same  place  to  roost  every  night. 
As  for  hawks  they  may  be  caught  nearer 
home.  A  hawk,  just  before  swooping  down 
on  its  prey,  selects  some  sightly  place 
from  which  it  can  discern  any  possible 
danger.  By  placing  a  strong  steel  trap  just 
where  the  hawk  is  accustomed  to  light  he 
may  be  captured  and  killed. 


FEEDING  DOUGH. 

.  There  is  one  point  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  feeding  dough,  which  is  that  unless  it  is 
soon  passed  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzarJ  it 
will  ferment.  Corn  meal  dough,  being 
more  crumbly  than  that  prepared  from  a 
mixture  of  ground  grain,  is  more  readily 
divided,  by  muscular  contraction,  in  the 
crop,  and  is  soon  forwarded  to  the  gizzard 
for  reduction,  but  when  the  dough  is  very 
glutenous,  and  of  a  sticky,  pasty  mass,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  undesirable  substances 
that  the  birds  can  feed  upon,  as  the  food 
cannot  be  readily  passed  into  the  gizzard 
by  detaching  portions  from  the  whole,  and 
the  result  is  hard  crop  (or  crop  bound), 
fermentation  of  the  mass  results,  and  may 
end  in  death.  All  foods  for  fowls  should 
be  fine  and  easily  divided,  as  in  the  case 
with  grains  or  the  brittle  corn  meal  dough. 
It  is  better  to  feed  wheat  than  to  grind  it. 
Brau  and  meal,  mixed,  are  excellent,  but 
such  foods  as  middlings  should  never  be 
used  in  the  raw  condition,  though  they  are 
excellent  when  cooked. 


SEBRIGHT  BANTAMS. 

'This  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  variety  of 
Bantams,  and  one  which  catches  the  eye  of 
even  the  general  public  at  our  shows,  but 
not  at  all  suitable  for  fanciers  living  near  a 
town  or  factory,  the  smoke  taking  away 
more  than  half  their  beauty.  They  owe 
their  name  to  the  gentleman  (Sir  John  Se- 
bright, Bart.)  who  produced  them,  and  have 
now  been  in  existence  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  silver  and 
"the  golden,  the  former  more  often  seen  than 
the  latter  which  are  getting  more  rare 
every  year.  The  reason  I  account  for  this 
is  owing  to  the  unfertility  of  the  eggs,  and 
the  difficulty  in  producing  a  good  bird  hav- 
ing a  well  marked  breast,  body  and  tail,  a 
thing  seldom  seen  ;  several  birds  I  have  par- 
ticularly noticed  this  last  season  have  been 
remarkably  good  in  breast  aud  body  and 
very  fair  in  neck,  but  the  tail  has  invariably 
been  cloudy,  while  some  have  been  much 
too  dark  about  the  brow  aud  higher  neck 
feathers. 

The  cock  should  be  hen-feathered  through- 
out, viz.,  quite  destitute  of  sickle  feathers, 
and  the  hackle  and  saddle  feathers  same  as 
m  the  hen,  for  the  show  pen,  but  for  breed- 
ing it  is  better  to  have  a  cock  with  the  two 
top  tail  feathers  a  little  inclined  to  be 
sickles,  as  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  is  to  my 
mind  often  increased  by  this  method; 
again,  a  heavily  laced  cock  should  be 
matched  with  fine  laced  hens,  or  a  fine  laced 
cock  with  heavy  laced  hens,  as  these  will 
produce  far  better  birds  than  from  equally 
laced  birds  mated  together. 

The  color  of  the  comb,  face,  and  wattles 
should  be  deep  bluish  purple  or  livid  color 
(in  both  sexes).  The  ear-lobes  I  should 
much  prefer  if  free  from  white,  though  a 
great  many  winners  possess  a  little.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  a  lot  of  the  birds  exhibited  with 
bright  red  combs,  face,  and  wattles  instead 
of  the  proper  color  which  should  be  kept, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  principal  characteristics 
of  the  breed.  The  shape  of  the  comb  both 
in  cock  aud  hen  should  be  rose,  and  as  near 
the  shape  of  a  good  Hamburgh's  as  possible : 
most  of  the  winning  cocks  lately  have  far 
too  coarse  and  big  a  comb. 

The  ground  color  of  the  silvers  should  be 
a  pure  silvery  white  throughout  and  quite 
free  from  any  creamy  tinge,  and  the  goldeus 
a  rich  gold-like  bay,  of  a  medium  shade,  but 
rich,  often  a  trifle  darker  on  the  secondaries. 
Legs  and  feet  a  good  slate  color. 

The  chickens  are  fairly  hardy,  but  must 
be  kept  dry.  I  always  think  the  most 
critical  time  is  when  they  are  losing  their 
chicken  feathers. 

Certainly  the  safest  way  to  ensure  fertile 
eggs  is  to  mate  a  cockerel  with  not  more 
than  three  hens,  and  often  two  would  be 
far  safer.—  F.  J.  S.  Chatterton,  in  Feath- 
ered World. 


LAWN  CLIPPINGS  FOR  WINTER. 

My  front  yard,  on  which  I  have  raised  a 
fine  sward  of  lawn  grass,  is  clipped  once  a 
week  all  summer. 

Last  summer  I  used  a  carrying  attach- 
ment on  the  lawn  mower,  in  which  the  cut 
grass  falls  and  is  gathered  in  one  heap. 
This  grass  I  dried  in  the  shade,  and  packed 
it  in  sacks. 

When  the  snow  began  to  fall  and  cover 
the  ground  last  winter  I  gave  my  hens  a 
portion  of  it  every  day,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  them  relish  it  almost  like  corn,  and 
more  agreeably  surprised  at  the  increase  of 
eggs  they  laid  even  last  winter,  despite  the 
severe  cold  weather. 

The  grass  being  very  sweet  and  succu- 
lent, I  believe  it  makes  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  cut  clover,  which  is  not  accessible 
on  a  town-lot  poultry  yard.  At  the  same 
time  a  good  disposal  is  made  of  the  grass, 
which  is  often  thrown  away  and  left  to 
waste. 

The  hens  will  eat  it  up  clean  as  it  is  free 
from  stein,  short,  and  consists  of  white 
clover  leaves  and  tender  blades  of  other 
lawn  grasses.  It  may  also  preveut  feather 
eating.— Farm  Journal. 

CASH  AND  POULTRY. 

The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  is  a 
cash  business.  True,  the  farmer  may  at 
times  buy  on  credit,  but  he  is  never  com- 
pelled to  sell  eggs  on  credit.  If  prices  are 
liable  to  fluctuate,  they  never  get  below  the 
cost  value  of  the  eggs.  Eggs  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  very  small  cost  compared  with 
other  articles  sold  off  the  farm,  and  they 
are  produced  every  day  in  the  year.  It  is 
the  daily  returns  of  cash  that  give  the 
farmer  such  an  advantage,  for  while  he 
must  wait  two  or  tjree  years  for  a  steer  to 
reach  maturity,  there  is  no  such  delay  with 
poultry,  as  during  such  a  period  several 
flocks  will  have  been  marketed,  as  well  as 
produced  a  supply  of  eggs.  The  man  with 
limited  means,  who  prefers  life  on  a  farm, 
mav  never  be  able  to  accompli-h  his  desire, 
but  he  can  begin  with  asm->ll  flock  of  fowls 
and  gradually  increase  until  he  is  compe- 
tent to  secure  and  manage  large  numbers, 
the  fulfilment  of  his  object  being  aided  by 
the  daily  cash  returns,  which,  however 
small,  enable  him  to  keep  at  the  business 
until  he  reaches  a  position  from  which  he- 
can  branch  out  and  enlarge.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  quick  returns  from  poultry  they 
would  not  be  retained  on  farms  at  all;  but 
as  they  keep  the  egg  basket  full  during : 
winter  and  summer,  they  largely  assist  in 
providing  for  immediate  necessities. 
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THE  LATEST  FROM  ATLANTA 

A  local  paper  says  that  the  Southern 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Exhibition,  to  be 
given  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  at  the  Gate  City 
Guard  armory,  January  9th  to  13. h,  is  at- 
tracting a  great  deal  of  attention.  Local 
dealers  and  raisers  of  poultry  and  pet 
stock  are  making  extensive  preparation  for 
the  show,  and  aie  determined  to  make  it 
the  best  affair  of  the  kind  ever  Been  in  the 
city. 

The  exhibits  will  be  confined  to  no  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Consignments  of  fine 
poultry  are  expected  from  cverv  section  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  W.  T.  Levering 
and  other  fanciers,  of  Baltimore,  will  make 
a  large  exhibit,  and  Mr.  J.  U.  Ambrose,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  treasurer  of  the  JJash- 
ville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Railway, 
will  exhibit  his  famous  Plymouth  Itocks 
and  Light  Brabmas.  A  large  exhibit  from 
the  east  lias  been  promised. 

Mr.  P.  11.  Scudder,  of  Glen  Head,  N.  Y., 
will  judge  the  poultry  and  Messrs.  Geo.  E. 
Peer,  Rocbestei,  N.  X.  and  F.  M.  Gilbert, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  the  pigeons.  Mr.  T. 
Farrar  rtackhaui  is  superintendent.  The 
show  will  partake  of  an  educational  char- 
acter, and,  as  such,  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  poultrynien.  Addresses  will  be  made 
each  evening  in  the  parlors  of  the  armory 
by  the  foremost  fanciers  of  America.  The 
following  noted  fanciers  have  been  invited 
to  deliver  aJdresses,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  sent  letters  of  acceptance:  Messrs.  F. 
M.  Gilbert,  of  Evansville,  Ind. ;  George  E. 
Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  H.S.  liabeock, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Theo.  Steruberg,  Ells- 
worth, Kan. ;  P.  II.  Scudder,  Glen  Head, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y  ;  I  K.  Feleh,  N'atiek,  Mass. 

The  local  management  state  that  some  of 
the  finest  fowls  in  America  will  be  seen  at 
this  show.  Importations  from  the  leading 
breeders  of  England  are  being  made,  and 
the  winneis  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace 
Show  will  be  brought  to  reap  honors  ou 
American  soil.  The  fanciers  of  Charleston, 
S.  C  ,  promise  a  carload  of  their  finest 
fowls.  Mr.  J.  A.  Alwyn,  a  leading  cotton 
merchant  of  Charleston,  has  been "  import- 
ing Langshans  for  years,  and  has  some 
noted  birds.  The  premium  list,  which  is 
very  large,  is  ready. 

The  officers  of  the  local  association  are: 
Dr.  T.  W.  Tuggle,  president,  Columbus, 
Ga. ;  J.  Alwyn  Ball,  vice  president,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. ;  R.  O.  Campbell,  treasurer,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  H  A.  Kuhns,  recording  secre- 
tary, Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Geo.  M.  Downs,  cor- 
responding secretary,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Ex- 
ecutive committee,  P>.  T.  Smith,  River 
View,  Ala. ;  Loring  Brown,  Boling- 
broke,  Ga. ;  R.  O.  Campbelks  Atlanta, 
Ga. ;  Dr.  T.  W.  Tuggle,  Columbus,  Ga. ; 
Alfred  Bertling,  Athens,  Ga. ;  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  George  M. 
Downs,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  P.  F.  Hager,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  H.  A.  Kuhns,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


HOWARD  COUNTY  (INDIANA)  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

The  Howard  County  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  will  hold  its  first  annual 
exhibition  at  Kokomo,  Indiana,  January 
9th  to  13th.  The  country  surrounding 
Kokoma  is  one  of  t'le  greatest  poultry  pro- 
ducing sections  in  the  west.  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  by  the  many  breeders  of 
good  poultry.  That  while  Howard  county 
is  right  in  that  best  part  of  the  wheat  belt 
in  Indiana,  yet  the  annual  shipments  of 
poultry  and  eggs  from  Kokomo.  exceed  her 
shipments  of  wheat.  The  farmers  are 
thrifty  and  intelligent,  and  well  know  that 
"biddy"  pays  them  a  better  per  cent,  ou 
the  investment  than  any  other  stock  or 
farm  product.  The  only  thing  now  re- 
maining is  to  show  the  superior  beauty  and 
merits  of  the  pure  breeds  over  the  dung- 
hill, and  to  this  end  the  association  was 
formed,  and  the  annual  ■  exhibitions 
arranged  for.  With  the  interest  there  is,  in 
poultry  in  the  county,  no  exhibitor  who 
can  reach  Kokomo  at  that  time  can  afford 
to  miss  it.  Mr.  F.  J.  Marshall,  of  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  has  been  secured  as  judge,  and 
with  his  well  known  reputation  as  a  tair 
and  impartial  judge,  the  association  feels 
that  its  exhibitors  will  go  away  well 
pleased  with  the  awards.  Every  bird 
entered  unless  disqualified,  will  be  fur- 
nished a  score  card.  An  entry  fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  on  single  birds  will  be 
■charged,  and  fifty  cents  additions  on  breed- 
ing pens.  A  large  list  of  special  premiums 
has  been  offered  by  breeders  and  the  mer- 
chants of  the  city.  For  catalogue  or  in- 
formation concernine  the  show,  write  the 
Secretary  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoss,  or  concerning  the 
care  of  birds,  etc.,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Show,  Mr.  Taylor  Jackson,  Kokomo, 
Indiana. 


REGULATING  THE  GRAIN  SUPPLY. 

Instead  of  feeding  wheat  every  day  the 
grain  may  oe  varied  by  simply  allowing 
one  kind  of  grain  each  day.  Oats  may  be 
given  the  first  day,  corn  the  next,  and 
v.  heat  the  next.  The  cost  of  food  will  be 
about  the  same  as  if  but  one  kind  is  given, 
but  the  fowls  will  enjoy  the  changes  of 
grain,  and  keep  in  better  health.  If  meat, 
milk,  and  bulky  food  are  also  added  to  the 
ration  the  hens  should  lay,  provided  they 
have  warm  quarters  and  are  not  overfed. 
Variety  should  always  be  the  rule,  for  even 
the  grams  differ  in  their  composition,  and 


some  are  capable  of  supplying  something 
that  may  be  lacking  in  other  kinds.  The 
hens  will  nearly  always  respond  when  fed 
judiciously  on  egg  producing  foods. 

DOMINIQUE  LEGHORNS. 

A  reader  at  Shreveport,  La. .asks  us  about 
Dominique  Leghorns.  He  wishes  to  know 
why  they  are  not  advertised,  and  writes: 

"Please  inform  me  where  I  can  get 
some  Dominique  Leghorns,  and  why  is  it 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  popularity 
that  other  Leghorns  do.  Are  they  not 
equally  as  good  in  every  particular." 

They  are  rare,  but  few,  if  any  being  bred. 
It  is  possible  that  as  but  a  small  number  of 
breeders  were  interested  in  them,  in-breed- 
ing was  the  consequence,  which  would  tend 
to  quickly  exterminate  them.  There  may 
be  some,  however,  which  are  a*  good  as  any 
Leghorns,  but  the  brown,  white,  black  a  d 
buff  varieties  seem  to  have  gotton  the  lead. 
A  breed  so  rare  should  not  have  been  al- 
lowed in  the  Standard  and  it  would  have 
been  wise  if  many  breeds  had  been  thrown 
out  together. 

WARMING  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Out  in  the  West  the  cold  is  sometimes 
very  severe,  and  how  to  keep  the  house 
warm  is  a  difficulty.  For  our  part  we  find 
it  a  great  undertaking  to  induce  many  to 
first  keep  the  cold  out.  Mr.  J.  T.  Ander- 
son, of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  sends  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry on  this  point.   He  says: 

"The  poultry  papers  say  that  the  hen- 
house should  never  be  colder  than  from 
forty  to  sixty-five  degrees  above  zero,  yet 
for  grown  fowls  they  don't  advise  any  kind 
of  artificial  heat  for  fear  of  making  the 
fowls  too  sensitive  to  the  cold.  Now,  how 
can  one  keep  his  hen  house  from  forty  to 
sixty-five  degrees  this  kind  of  weather,  and 
during  the  winter  season  without  heat  or  a 
fie?  My  house  is  as  good  as  any  in  the 
country,  double  wall,  with  tarred  paper 
between,  and  air-tight,  save  the  square  box 
ventilator  extending  one  foot  above  the 
floor  up  through  the  roof,  and  yet  their 
drinking  water  will  freeze  one  inch  thick 
over  night  in  this  house.  Now,  do  you  ad- 
vise stopping  up  the  ventilator  completely 
in  the  winter  time,  and  could  my  fowls 
then  secure  enough  air?  Also,  would  you 
advise  any  kind  of  a  stove,  say  one  of 
Rudd's,  of  Boston,  for  beating  a  hen  house 
during  the  cold  weather  ? 

What  is  the  cause  and  cure,  say  when  a 
cock  can't  crow  without  a  severe  effort,  and 
even  then  the  crow  is  very  slight  ?" 

If  Mr.  Anderson  will  pardon  us  for  being 
somewhat  emphatic  in  our  reply  we  will 
state  that  we  cannot  understand  why  any 
one  should  go  to  the  expense  of  using  dou- 
ble walls  and  tarred  paper  to  keep  the 
house  warm,  and  then  have  an  upward 
current  from  the  floor  to  cause  the  cold  air 
to  rush  in  that  the  vaccuum  may  be  filled 
when  the  warm  air  goes  up  the  ventilator. 

Again,  ventilators  do  not  always  carry 
the  air  ■upwards,  whether  the  ventilator  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  the  house  or  within 
one  f„ot  of  the  floor,  as  something  depends 
on  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  the  cold 
air  is  just  as  readily  admitted  by  the  floor 
ventilator  as  by  the  one  at  the  top. 

It  is  not  profitable  to  heat  a  poultry 
house  for  a  small  flock,  as  a  stove  will  burn 
nearly  as  much  coal,  and  require  as  much 
labor,  for  a  hundred  as  for  ten  fowls.  If 
ventilation  is  needed  open  the  door  and 
window  when  the  sun  shines  in  the  house. 
Close  the  ventilator.  Try  to  keep  the  cold 
air  out.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  foul  air.  More 
birds  die  from  fresh  (cold)  air  than  from 
foul.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  draught  of 
air  from  the  floor  ventilator  is  shown  by 
the  cock  that  is  mentioned  as  too  hoarse  to 
crow. 

The  cheapest  mode  of  warming  a  poultry 
house  is  to  hang  a  stable  lantern  in  it,  or 
use  a  small  stove.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
suffocating  them.  You  cannot  do  it  if  you 
desired.  You  cannot  get  fresh  air  from  the 
outside  and  have  warmth  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  hens  cannot  breathe  the  air  faster 
than  it  will  come  in  from  the  outside.  Use 
plenty  of  straw  to  avoid  draughts  on  the 
floor,  and  use  a  lantern  with  a  capacity  to 
hold  plenty  of  oil.  Hang  it  with  wire, 
half  the  distance  from  floor  to  ceiling.  In 
this  issue  we  illustrate  an  excellent  plan 
for  protecting  against  draughts,  retaining 
the  animal  heat,  and  providing  plenty  of 
fresh  air. 

Now,  readers,  give  up  this  fresh  air  be- 
lief. Keep  your  hens  warm  by  keeping  the 
cold  air  out.  Pay  some  one  to  knock  your 
ventilator  (so-called)  to  pieces  and  use  it 
foi  fire  wood. 


THE  HEN  OUT  OF  SEASON. 

It  is  doub'ful  if  it  pays  to  attempt  to 
hatch  and  raise  chicks  with  hens  during 
the  winter  season.  In  the  first  place, t  he  hen 
has  a  will  of  her  own,  and  does  not  become 
broody  just  at  the  time  most  desi.ed.  Hens 
in  winter  labor  under  many  disadvantages, 
and  cannot  undertake  the  task  of  hatching 
a  brood  except  at  a  risk  to  themselves.  The 
principal  obstacle  is  the  attention  required 
for  a  hen  more  than  for  the  chicks,  as  she 
is  compelled  not  only  to  keep  warm  herself 
but.  also  to  protect  her  brood.  The  cost  of 
the  food  for  the  hen  is  also  an  item,  as  well 
as  the  time  lost  in  not  laying.  If  a  number 
of  hens  become  broody  about  the  same  time 
the  cost  of  the  chicks  will  be  much  less  than 
when  there  are  only  two  or  three  broods,  as 
it  requires  but  little  more  labor,  as  well  as 
time  bestowed,  than  for  a  few.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that,  as  the  chicks  grow,  the  space 
covered  by  the  hen  when  she  is  hovering 
the  chicks  at  night  becomes  smaller,  and 
some  of  them  con  equently  become  chilled 
and  droop.  Hatching  with  hens  in  winter 
should  not  be  attempted  without  the  aid 
of  comfortable  coops  and  runs,  which  should 
be  under  shelter. 

FIVE  CENTS  PER  POUND. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
by  different  individuals,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  profits  which 
may  be  derived  from  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
while  no  fixed  sum  can  be  determined  upon 
as  the  profit  to  expect,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, all  are  unanimous  on  one  point, 
which  is  that  so  far  as  the  cost  of  food  is 
concerned,  a  pound  of  poultry  or  a  dozen 
of  eggs  should  not  exceed  five  cents.  The 
cost  of  tlie  eggs  may  reach  a  cent  or  two 
more  in  winter,  but  will  be  much  less  in 
summer.  The  cost  of  a  pound  of  poultry, 
even  with  the  heaviest  feeding,  should  not 
exceed  five  cents  if  all  other  conditions  are 
favorable.  In  the  face  of  tllis  fact  there 
should  always  be  a  profit  on  the  food ;  but 
there  are  other  expenses  incurred  which 
reduce  the  profit,  such  as  cost  of  the  quar- 
ters and  labor  bestowed.  Five  cents  as  the 
first  cost  for  the  food,  however,  leaves  a 
large  margin  for  profit. 


the  fowls.  This  arrangement  will  cost  but 
little,  and  need  not  be  used  except  when 
the  weather  is  very  cold,  or  to  dry  the 
h  'iis<>.  as  the  bodies  of  the  hens  give  off 
quite  an  amount,  of  animal  heat.  There 
will  be  no  harm  resulting  from  foul  air  or 
gas  from  the  stove  or  lamp. 


FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

For  the  production  of  eggs  the  food 
should  contain  an  ample  supply  of  those 
ingredients  that  make  up  the  egg.  An  av- 
erage egg  weighs  about  1,000  grains, divided 
as  follows:  Shell,  107;  white,  604;  yolk, 
289.  The  shell  is  composed  of  ninety-seven 
pereentum  carbonate  of  lime,  one  percen- 
tum  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
two  pereentum  albumen  ;  the  yolk  of  fifty- 
four  pereentum  water,  28.6  pereentum  yel- 
low oil,  and  17.4  percent  am  albumen;  and 
the  white  eighty-five  pereentum  water,  2.7 
pereentum  mucus,  0.3  pereentum  salts  and 
twelve  pereentum  albumen.  Therefore  a 
food  containing  albuminoids  and  fat  should 
be  employed.  The  natural  food  of  the 
fowl  consists  of  insects,  seeds,  vegetable 
matter,  etc.  Therefore  there  should  be  a 
variety  of  grains,  animal  matter  in  the 
form  of  scraps  of  meac,  etc.,  or  pressed 
scraps,  chopped  cabbage,  apples,  etc.,  or.  as 
has  been  practiced,  finely  cut  and  steamed 
clover  hay.  There  should  be  a  great  variety 
at  all  times,  and  Indian  meal  scalded  and 
well  seasoned  with  pepper,  or  chopped 
horseradish, will  be  very  effective.  A  recent 
writer  prescribed  scalded  Indian  meal  made 
into  a  mush,  which  was  cooked  an  hour  or 
two  and  then  fed  hot  with  horseradish.  It 
was  recommended  to  cook  food  of  all  kinds 
and  feed  hot.  This  might  be  well  as  a 
stimulant,  but  corn  meal  must  be  combined 
with  animal  food  to  produce  eggs.  A  sup- 
ply of  powdered  shells  or  bone  should  be 
provided,  not  only  to  aid  digestion,  but 
furnish  egg  shell  material.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  Plymouth  Chronicle  mixed 
hogs'  lard  with  the  dough  he  gave  his  hens, 
and  asserts  that  a  piece  as  large  as  a  hickory 
nut  will  set  a  hen  to  laying  immediately 
after  she  is  broken  up  from  sitting;  and 
that  by  feeding  a  little  occasionally  hens 
may  be  made  to  lay  all  winter. 


HEATING  A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

A  plan  for  heating  a  poultry  house  at 
little  expense  will  be  interesting.  A  poul- 
try house  should  not  be  warmer  than  fifty 
degrees  above  zero.  In  fact,  if  the  temper- 
ature never  reaches  the  freezing  point  it 
will  be  sufficient.  A  suggestion  has  been 
made  to  use  a  coal  oil  lamp,  or  one  of  the 
small  coal  oil  stoves.  Over  this  place  a 
joint  of  stove  pipe,  being  careful  to  raise  it 
at  the  bottom,  to  allow  of  a  free  supply  of 
air  from  below.  Place  a  tin  plate  over  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  but  raised  up  with  wire 
pegs  so  as  to  permit  of  a  free  draught 
through  the  pipe.  The  stove  pipe  will  ra- 
diate the  heat  in  all  directions,  and  serve  to 
raise  the  temperature  suffieiently  to  avoid 
frost.  Of  course  the  stove  (or  lamp)  and 
pipe  must  be  protected  with  wire  netting, 
in  order  to  avoid  accident  or  danger  from 


CARBOLIC  ACID  EMULSION. 

Crude  carbolic  acid  will  not  mix  with 
water,  but  it  is  cheap  and  should  supersede 
the  cos  ly  refined  article.  An  excellent 
method  of  using  it  on  the  poul'ry  house  is 
to  cut  up  half  a  pound  of  hard  soap  in  a 
quart  of  water,  and  when  it  boils  add  a 
quart  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  Now  rapidly 
paddle  the  mixture  with  a  piece  of  shingle 
until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  agitated, 
Which  may  require  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Add  five  gallons  of  water  to  the  mixture, 
agitating  well  while  so  doing,  and  you  have 
a  mixture  that  may  be  sprinkled  over 
every  portion  of  the  poultry  house  as  a 
disease  destroyer,  and  without  any  liability 
of  injury  to  the  fowls. 

fawn's  Instruments  posti  aid, $2. so  g.p.I'ili- 
\y  ENO  t  SON,  116  3.11th  St.,  Pulla. ,  Pa.  Book  free. 

U/ANTPn  White  and  Buff  Indian  Games.  Ad- 
WW  H II  I  tu,  dress:   Box  B2,  Wa»hineton,  N.  J. 


Eggs  for  Incubators,  at  50  cents  per  dozen.  J.  P. 
Clarke,  Marietta  Poultry  Faun,  Marietta,  Ga. 

For  sale  or  exchange.— A  few  good  Lt.  Brabmas,  for 
choice  Jersey  cow.  A. N.Doaue, Gainesville,  N.Y. 

For  Sale. —13  Light.  Brahma  Pullets,  now  laying, 
and  one  cock,  $20.    A.  Hostetter,  Hanover,  Pa. 

J NO.  D.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa  Breeder  of  14 
varieties  of  pure  bred  poultry.   Catalogue  free. 

NECESSITY  CLOTEB  CI  TTER  for  sale, 
price 84.  .Maple  I>o<lge. Backing  Ridge,  N.J. 

FOR  S  ALE.  15  cockerels  and  cocks.  It.  Leghorns 
audi'.  Itocks.    S.  WHIPPLE,  Oak.ille,  Mich. 

Black  and  Wh.  Langs  and  Wb  Cochins,  Barred  P. 
G.  Rocks.    Eggs 31. OJ.   S.  L.  Farrar,  Bath,  Me 

SS.  Hamburgs  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Superior 
.  young  stook;  prices  low.   A  L.Cary,  Lewis,  O. 

~|  f\f\  Black  Langshans,  from  best  strains  for  sale. 
XvUt.uar.   F.  E.  Roberts,  New  Richmond, Ind. 

Indian  Games,  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  In  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

~\\T  F.  IS.  SI-AMSII  only.  Circular  and  my 
>V  .  photo  free.    J.  BENNETT,  Sumnan,  Indiana 

MF.  PECK.  Produce  Commission  Merchant, 334 
,  Washington  St.,  N.Y.    Broilers  a  specialty. 

Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  lor  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

Brown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  stout  St.,  Deliver,  Col. 

Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  pntup  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  bEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

leading  variety  of  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
rttj  Stamp  tor  Cir  K.  H.Rodham,  Sbullsburgh.  Wis. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  KINCS,  Kent.,  uonn.,  meeds  ^« 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  B rah  mas  and  W  .1*. Rocks. 

QAA  B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens.  40  lb.  torn. 
£t\Jl )      JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111. 

Prize  Winning  L,  15.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L   Stamp.    Wui  H.  Van  Doreu,  Buckingham,  1U. 

Jumbo  I.  Games.  Frayne. Champion  and  Agitator 
strains.   Cir.  P.  o. Hopkins,  Hammansburg,  O. 

CAFONSZE 

INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREE 

WM.  H  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Valuable  Rooks  Given  for  Senirinfr  New 
Subscribers  at  50  Cents  Each. 


No.  of  Subs.  Value. 

1  Hire's  Bookon  Incubation   %  25 

1  Practical  Caponizing   25 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Book   25 

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay   25 

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  Poultry  Keeper  io 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   25 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders..   25 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks   25 

1  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18-7,  "   25 

1  11  Poultry  Keeper  special  for  1892,  11   25 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book    25 

1  Temperance  Volume   25 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   25 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry     25 

2  Breeders  Kgg  Record  and  Account  Book....  25 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   35 

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   25 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture   40 

2  American  Corn  Husker   65 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian  Game   20 

2  Moisture  Gnage   20 

2  Willis'  Veterinary  Practice   55 

2  Chicken  Marker   25 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping   50 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   60 

2  Silos  and  Ensilage   50 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   30 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables    30 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   50 

2  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  1.00 

3  Gentleman's  Long  Leather  Pocket  Book....  75 

4  Kidder's  sip,. rets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper   1.50 

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

4  The  People's  I  lector. .    1.50 

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1.50 

5  Ladies'  Home  Journal   1.00 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery   l.oo 

5  Affleck's  Fanners  Record  and  Acc't  Book..  3.55 

6  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture    1 ,20 

fi  American  Standard  of  Excellence   1.00 

6  Philosophy  of  Judging   1.00 

fi  Guenon's  Milch  Cows   1.00 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance   2  00 

10  Polyoptlcon   •.   2  50 

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   3.00 

12  Caponizing  Set   3.00 

12  Welwter's  Unabridged(Reprlnt)I)lctionary, 

(full  sheep  bound)   2  54 
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)TT  GAMES  only.   Stamp  for  circular  to  D.  I.. 
EONG,  Lock  Box  5,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


H  Turkeys,  Imn.  Ex.  Incu.  Capacity,  100 
eggs.  IDA  BBCSH,  Geirai<,  O. 


F 


lOBSAlE.-JIon.  Incn  ,  600  egg  Cara..  545  00. 
F.  C.  Golctthwaite.Yaruuin  Ave  , Lowell,  Mass. 


Wild  B.  Turkevs.  P.  Ducks.  MRS.  II. 
BOGERI  &  SOX,  Cartersville,  Va. 


A, 

fine. 


RISLEY  MULIER, 

B.  and  W.  P.  Hock,  W 
Write  for  wants. 


Trnxton.  N.  Y. 

Wyauduttes.  Veiy 


Plymouth  Rocks,  Pekin  Ducks.   Fine  stock  for 
sale,   reasonable.      C.  <fc  A.    MILLS,  Mt. 
Falettine,  Illinois. 


EXCHANGE  one  200  egg  Perfect  Hatcher  In 
good  order,  for  White  Leghorn  pullets. 

31  W.  SHELDEN,  Elmira,  N.Y- 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  elegant 
birds,  none  better.         X.  E.  WOODS, 

Peeksbure,  Ind:  1 

Buff  Wvandottes  (Buffington  Stra'n),  10  Cockerels 
for  sale,  $1.5  ' to  ?S.00ea.  h.    AlsopairBuff  Ply. 
Rocks,  fine  birds,  $5.  Jordan  Philip,  Jr  ,  Hudson,  N.Y. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns,  bred  from  the  leading 
•  strains  selected  stock,  cheap  now.   Eggs  $1  and 
fl.25perlo.   Write  to  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

PIT     GAMES    OSLT    ASSELS,     J  ATS, 
DCRY.  SI  RRYS  IND  DOMs.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITER,  Girard.  Pa. 

rllPORTED  Iff  DAXS,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rock*  F.ggsS'.OO. 

G.  E.  CHALFA.NT.  Ilammonton,  N.M. 


I  Y  1  D«1"LXRT  YARDS.  J.  F.  Scholz, 
I.  A.  L.  r  Prop.,  Erie,  Pa.  Eggs  for  sale  from  prize 
winning  Gol.  Wyaudottes.   Cir.lree.   Stockfor  sale. 

WG.  MYER,  Madison,  Wis.   Lt.  Brahmas, 
.  B.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Cochins.   Cockerels,  $1.50 
and  t2;  trios,  at  S4  and  j.5.  Write.  

POXGIA  TABLETS  (compound),  the  reliable 
Roup  Cure.   By  mad.  35c.  per  box.  3  boxes  f  LOO. 
W.  Vt .  HOGLE,  So.  Eranston,  III. 


s 


rrDIAN  GAME.  Black  and  White  Minorca 
stock  for  sale.    Eges  in  season.   REV.  L.  E. 
CRCMREING,  Hall,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

DR  S.C,  MOVER.  T.ansdale,  Pa.,  breeder 
of  L.  Brahmas,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  S.  and  W. 
Wyandcttes  and  Ancorias.   Choice  stock  for  sale. 


H 


ome  of  the  S.  C.  Leghorn.  Buy  my  show  birds 
and  1  will  stav  at  home    Dirt  cheap. 

If.  C.  HUNT,  Delavan.  Ills. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR 

the  Peep-'o-Day  Brooder  Circular,  Dover,  Mass. 

tyf\f\  Barred  P.  Rocks,  ICO  3.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  75 
£*\)\J  Ind.Gaines.5ft  (iol.  Wyans.  Breeding  Pens, 
trios  or  single  birds.  E.  E.  Hudson,  Kennedy  viUe,Md. 

MfftMTCn  A-l  Lop-ear  Rabbits.  Give  descrip- 
HHHI1  1  CU.  tion  and  price.  J.  II.  TERENS  <fc 
SON.  Mishicot,  Wis. 

~  f\f\  fine  large  Chicks  of  all  variet  ies  at  half-price. 
OUU  Eggs  fi.LO  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.  Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


F 


OR  SALE.— Cornish   Indian  Games,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
J.  H.  HELMS.  Centre ville,  Ind. 


B 


EARL  SHAW'S.         MRS.  ED.  K LEVER'S. 

Buff  Cochins,  Lt,  Brahmas,  :io0  grand  birds  for  sale, 
exhibition  and  breeding  birds,  at  lowest  prices.  Ad- 
dress us  at  Bloomingburg,  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio. 


BUFF  - 


Plymouth  Rocks.  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

A  clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester.  V. 


BONE  WEAL  » sheus, 


POA'LTRY.  Crushed 
Flint   and  Beef 

Scraps.   Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  ElizaviUe,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
4<j0  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Babbits  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,Ohio. 

SP    D     I  CrUflDlIC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  O.  D.    LtUnUnllO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Richmond,  Va. 

"VTorthup's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
_LN  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Ro-e  Comb  Black  Miuorcas  and 
origin.   Geo.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

Q~|  ^/~Veach  for  yearling  hens,  $2.(0  each  for 
OX»t)U  yearling  cocks.  Barrel  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Heavy  winners  at  Bloomington,  111.,  Dec.  1692,  and 
Indianapolis.  Ind  ,  Jan  1893.   Stock  for  sale. 

ALFRED  DOVLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Dr.  Wiant  tV  Rerineer,  Marion.  Ohio. 
Sole  importers  of  GeffeKin's  Buff  Leghorns. 
They  are  Buff.  100  extra  fine  brevders  for  sale  a„ 
t2.ro  to  IS.  0  each.  Must  have  room.  Improved 
Spongia  Roup  Cure,  25  cts.,  and  5)  cts.  per  package. 


White  Fowls.   Stock  for  sale,  cheap.  W.Polish, 
W.  Cochins,  W.  Leghorns,  bred  from  prize 
winners    Cir.  free.   Geo.  A.  Friedrichs,  E<ie,  Pa. 

TH.  TERENS  &    SON,  Mishicot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   Germanand  lop  ear  rabbits. 

uffLegs.,Bu  P.  Rks.,I.  Gms.,  Bl  Mins..  P.  Rks. 
P.D'ks.  Old  and  young  biros  for  sale  cheap  this 
month.  Cir.free.  Lewis C.Beatty,  Washington, N.J  . 

Pure  green  bone  meal,  granulated  bone  and  crush- 
ed oyster  shells.   No  Chemicals.  J. H. SLACK, 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 

Bose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
Rocks,  choice  Cckerels  S2  to  53  each.  Circular 
free.  J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

HA.  WATTLES.  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  L.  Wyandotts,  B.  P.  Rock*  and  R. 
C.  IS.  Leghornt  in  the  West.  Eggs  82  per  13. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  *2.0  i  for  13.  |3.5U  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
P.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  Langshans.  This 
season  I  offer  the  grandest  lot  of  the  above  breeds 
I  ever  owned.    Prices  reasonable.    Order  now.  \V. 
C.  BYAItD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Perfected  Incubator.- 200  eggs,  £25.00. 
Iustallmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOL'LTON,  Taunton,  Mass. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS,  w^r^v^cl 

s  for  sale  cheap.  Peuigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
dlimmon  strains.  P.H.Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


EUREKA 


GREAT  CHANCE:  INCCRATORS:lfiOO  egS 
Monarch.  4  300  egg:  machines:  Brood 
era,  3  of  Rankin's  make.  Perfect  running  order* 
warranted  good  as  new.  Can  giveyoustartingoutfit. 
best  in  world,  at  %  cost.  Written  reasons  for  selling- 
Also  1  Heater.  X.  Y.Z.,  Box  100,  Charlestown,  Mass- 
if C\C\  First-class  Fowls  For  Sale.  Send  for 
tJ\J\J  my  illustrated  circular  free,  or  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver  for  my  fine  Illus.  Cata.  telling  all 
about  them  and  how  to  build  a  hen-house  to  feed  and 
manage  fowls.  Also  "Victoria  hogs,  address, 
 J.  R.  BRABAZON,  Delarin,  WIf. 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J . L.CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  Is  good  for  S5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato;  • 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  R0CK<T 

exclusively.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  stock  that  Is 
fine,  large  and  vigorous.  Send  for  circular.  E.G. 
McCORMACK,  Perry  vllle,  Indiana. 

Eggs  and  Stock  Tor  Sale — W.  Wvandottes 
and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  (Knapp  Strain).  Single 
setting  fl:  the  above  breeds  crossed  for  broilers,  *4 
per  100.  Hens  all  extra  good  layers.  Eggs  carefully 
packed  In  egg-boxes.  Plenty  of  good  references 
given.  B.  H.  NOXON. 

Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 


GRIND 

iraham  Floor  _ 

C5HANDR3ILL1 

lOO  per  cent,  t 


TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY 

And  Chickens  grow,  nothing  beats  ground  meat  and 
bone.  Price  $2.00  per  100  pounds.  Send  loc.  for 
sample.  Pure  ground  bone  at  same  price.  Granu- 
lated oyster  shell-  75  cents  per  100  pounds:  fine  ground 
oyster  shells  50  cents  per  U0  pounds,  f .  o.  b.  Manu- 
factured by  J.  H  Devins,  Albany  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:— A  man  thoroughly  competent  to  run 
incubators  and  brooder  house.  Must  be  sobt-r 
and  Industrious  and  willing  to  work.  Incubator 
capacity',  4,450.  Brooder  house  has  capacity  of  6,  UK 
The  best  wages  paid  and  the  very  highest  references 
required  as  to  ability  and  character.  Married  man 
preferred.  Address'  Lawrence  Couii*y  Poultry  Farm 
Co.,  Coal  Grove,  Ohio. 

THE    HYDRO   SAFETY  LAMP. 

Five  styles  and  sizes,  for  all  incubators  and 
brooders.  Always  safe  and  reliable. 
1  Free  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  other. 
.Manufactured  by  L.  R.  Oakes."  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.  Sold  at  T  jp^-ka.  Kan.  by 
J.  P.  Lucas:  at  San  Francisco,  Cal..  bj  Geo  H. 
Croley,  416  Sacramento  St.  Send  for  catalogue  with 
testimonials. 

HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Barred  and  White.  WVANDOTTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  A  merica's  gr*-at.-?t  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.    A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


Send  stamp  for  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Incubators, 
F.  BAXXING, 

Factorv  Xo.  400-402-404, 
W.  Vine  St..  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


EUREKA  POULTRY  CO.,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  (S.  H.  JACKSON,  Leasee).  Stock 
for  sale  from  10  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs  $2.00  per 
letting.   Write  for  wants. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
•  Eggs  S2.0  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Address 
ELK  ISLAND  POULTRY  CO.,  Island  P.O- 
Goochland  Co.,  Virginia. 


rasswm  CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 


particulars,  addi 

KORERT  M.  MORTON,  31  W.  6Slh  St.,  N.Y. 

White  and  Rlack  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.J.  SCHAVRLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

T  eghorns  and  Beagle^.   R.  C.  W.  and  Brown  and 
I  i  S.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.    G  Beagles.  5  iuos.,  from  Reg.  stock,  for  sale. 
H.  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cort  Co..  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE.— Perfect  Hatcher,  1,008  capacity. 
Eureka  Incubator.  300 capaciiy:  both  as  good  as 
new,  ata  bargain.   Write  with  stamp  enclosed  to 

A.  C.  KEEPERS,  Latrobe,  Pa 


id  stamp  for  sample. 
D.  LINCOLN  oli  It.  Supt. 
ORR'S  MILLS  POVLTRV  YARDS, 
ORR'S  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 

*PhESSEY'SB  OODERSX,^ 

(Cat.  free.     Hanuuonton  (N.  J.)  Incu.  Co. 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are- 

FARM  POULTRY   50  cts. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  ct*.. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &l  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


HATCH  YOUR  CHICKENS! 

Brood  them  -with  the        IflPROVFD  JUXI  \TK 

INCUBATOR  AND  BR30DER. 

The  latest  improved,  hatch- 
er in  the  world.  Reliable, 
Perfect,  Self  Regulating 

Heated  by  a  radiator. 
The  mort  scientific  incuba- 
tor made.   Guaranteed  to 
hatch  perfectly. 
KKAK.NS  k  ALKTA5DFR, 
nd  4c.  for  Cata'oeue.  \*ar*>rlown,  Pa 


Mammoth  New  Catalogue  Almanac 

AND  GUIDE  TO   POULTRY  RAISERS. 

64  large  pages,  printed  in  colors.  Descrip- 
tion of  all  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Over 
50  fine  illustrations.  Plans  for  Poultry 
houses.  Kemedies  for  all  diseases.  Recipe 
for  Poultry  Powders.  The  finest  thing 
out — everybody  wants  one.  Only  10c. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III,,  U.S.A. 


Spratts  Patent 

Poultry  Meal,  the  only  Meal  that  should  be  used  for 
Chicks,  Ducklings,  and  young  Turkeys:  it  has 
no  equal.  Being  thoioughiy  cooked  it  is  more 
easily  digested,  and  cannot  clog  and  impair  the  di- 
gestion of  the  joung  birds,  as  toe  raw  meals  do.  It 
is  invaluable  for  Laying  Hens,  and  for  getting 
Poultry  into  Show  condition  Samples  Post  Free, 
indispensable  lor  feeding  birds  on  avoyage.  Spratts 
Patent  Hog  Lakes,  the  Original  English  Dog  and 
Poultry  Medicines.  For  pai  titulars  and  prices  ad. 
T.  Farrer  Kackham,  245  Fast  otuh  St.,  New  York,  N.Y 


LADIES ! !  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas? 


When  yon  can  get  the  B»st  at 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Qua.  lty. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  Is, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  pretnl. 
urns  given  to  Club  Aeents, 
G  od  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THS  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


P.O.  Box  269. 


j  Sweepstakes  at  Chicago,  1891 

B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
j  Wvandottes,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys.  300  Toms 
I  and  Hens,  sired  by  44  and  47  lb. 
Toms.  600Cock'ls,  pairs,  trios  and  pens,  mated  for 
best  results.   Valuable  illustrated  circular,  free. 

F.  M.  MCSGEB,  BaKalb,  111. 


CHICKEN  THIEVES  cannot  operate  success- 
fully if  your  house  is  protected  by  the  X ever 
FailBurgular  Alarm.  Battery,  Bell,  Switch, 
250  ft.  Insulated  wire  and  attachments  for  7  doors  or 
windows.  Directions  sent  so  that  anvone  can  instai 
it.  Extra  wlre30c.per  100ft.  Extra  attachments 2oc. 
D'c'ton  large  pla  its.   James  Rainsbury,  Troy,  N.  1'. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for$l  IX)  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

TOTJR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
—  Oyster.Sbells, 
l-raham  Flour  A  Corn,.intha 
■  ■  1  (F.  Wilson's 

.  Patent). 
— .  more  mads 

m  keeping  Poultry.  Aleo  PriVVEK  MI  CI.  Sand 
FARM  FEED  MIT.I.S.  CircuUrxand testimonials 
mat  on  application.  WLLOOX  BUOS.  Eaaton.  P*. 

MAPLE  FARM  BUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices 

J  A     KS  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  .Ma«». 


THE  FAttOITS  WHITE  WASH- 
ER and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, amachiue  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwai'2,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


OJ1IT1I  BROS.,  True  Girt  Poultry  Yard*. 
O  Rerea,  Ohio.  For  sale  Mammoth  L.  Ki  i 
Indian  Games.  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Golden  and  Silver 
Daced  Wyaudottes  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
also  150  Stags,  Pullets  and  Cocks.  Kentucky  Doml- 
nicks  and  Irish  Black  Reds,  Irish  and  Mexican  Grays. 
Every  bird  warranted  dead  Game.    Eggs  In  season. 


CDnMPIR  F°r  Roup.  25  cents  hy  mall  from  the 
orUMUIH,  Pharmacy.    Boeriehe  A  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  l'a. 
145  Grand  St., New  Y'ork. 
36  East  Madison  St. ,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfleld  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St..  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 
Oldest  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1335. 
The  Poultry  Doctor,  85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

fl  NEW  INCUBATOR. 

Get  our  catalogue  giving  full  description  of  the 
[astest  and  most  Improved  Incubator  on  the  market. 

EVERY  MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 

HOMER  CITY  INCUBATOR  CO., 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

Imp  ed  Monitor  Incubator. 

Two  medals  and  two  diploma 
awarded  at  the  Great  World's  Fair 
on  special  points  of  excellence  as 
follows:  "Completeness  of  ar- 
rangement for  securing  uniform 
heat.  Proper  ventilation  and 
moisture,  with  ease  of  operation. 11 
Send  stamp  for  Cata.  for  special 
offer  we  will  make  vou  now.  Address, 
A.  F.  WIEI/IAMS,  IS  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Ct. 

MERIT  WINS. 

This  Is  the  secret  and  accounts  for  the  wonderful 
popularitv  of 

BARTLETT'S  0.  K.  FOOD, 

.Acknowledged  by  those  who  use  it  to  be  the  Best 
Meat  and  Bone  Poultry  Food  on  the  market.  Made 
from  fresh  bones  and  meat,  steam  cooked  and  steam 
dried  and  converted  into  a  sweet,  nourishing,  palat- 
able meal.  Sure  to  increase  egg  yield  and  make 
fowls  vigorous.  (Sample  Bag,  One  Dollar).  For 
further  particulars  send  for  our  catalogue  of  Poultry 
Foods.   Address  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ijax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Fell,  '90,  won  4  errand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 
"Like  did  beget  like.>y  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORS\  TH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, O wego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


NOT  STEAL  I  PORTERS'  CATWED 

^I  -^I'green  GROUND  BONE 

CHEAPER  THAN  YOU  CA£-r 
MAKE  IT-  SEND  ^£f/7) 


CHOICE  STOCK  FOR  SALE 

after  June  1st  On  account  of  making  a  change  I 
offer  one-half  of  iny  choicest  breeding  stock  lor  sale 
at  ^ust  one-half  their  actual  value.  If  you  want  any 
of  the  finest  of  Rlack  M  inorens  and  Golden 
Wyandotte*  or  Pekin  Ducks.  Pai  l.  Coch- 
ins. Barred  or  While  Rocks.  Wrile  tor 
particulars       EMERY  S.  PI  GH. 

I  tica,  N.  Y. 


ONLY    $1.10!    ^  EQUALED^ 

FARM  POl'I.TRY  (Monthly)   SOcts 

POI  ETRY  KEEPER  (.Monthly)  so  " 

FARM  and  FIRESIl>E(Senii-Monthlv)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK   BOOK    50  " 

Total   S2  00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  casn  or  stamps, 
81. lo.    Sample  papers  tree.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hampshiredown  Sheep:  twenty  ewes  due  to 
lamb  in  February,  for  sale,  2  and  3  years  old. 
Poland  China  Pigs,  Beagles  and  Foxhounds,  variety 
of  Poultrv.  Stamp  for  Prices  and  Circular. 

A.  EJLWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


IVX  O  TNT  IE  "Y"  SAVED! 


«5»Order  your  periodicals  of  us,  ■■-  J. 
and  save  monev.  Look  at  this  list,  a  g.g 
and  see  that  you  get  in  many  iustan-  *  -r  ^ 
ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  price  s  E<|0 
of  one.  \?  « 


AmateurSp  T-sman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

' '        Poultry  A  d vocate  

"  Stock-Keeper  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babvland  

Bee  Keepers'  Advance  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan  —  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  

Dog  Fancier.  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside  

F*rm  and  Home  

Farm  Journal..  

T"arni  Poultry  

F'armer's  Review  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"         Popular  Monthly — 

Game  Breeder    

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefiuegel  Zuchter   

Godey's  Magazine   

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

"  Weekly   

•'       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman.  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

Lipplncotfs  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  weekly  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weeklv  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Bulletin  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal, (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Poultry  World   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultrymau  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fanciei  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultrv  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake    

Youth's  Companion,  new  subs  only) 
Youth'sCompanlou,  ((renewals)  
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THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Successfully  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 


Absolutely  I 

Self- 
Regulating. 

The  Simp- 
lest, Mos  t| 
Reliable! 
and  t'h'-ap- 
est  First- 1 
ciass 
HATCH  RR  I 


Catalogue 4  cents.  ■         in  the  market. 

GEO.  ERTEL& CO.,  QU1NCY,  ILL.  j 


Won  at  Madison  Sonar©  Garden,  18  'i.  1st  prize  of 
|25  In  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatcli,  and  1st  fZo  in 
eold  for  b*-st  machine  In  show. 

Till:  l.ill*KOVi-:i>  JIONAKCH  IHCVBA- 
TOR.  300*  U- hicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  It  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  Riving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  Pint  premlumsac27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radiusof  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to8  ma- 
chines. Send  Sc.  Btamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Ins.  Rankin,  Koufli  Ea»loii, 


"Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard." 


HOST  COlIPLB-raSTOCS  IN  AMERICA. 

PRICES  GUARANTEED   THE  LOWEST. — Distance  no 
obstacle;  wo  equalize  freights   and  ship  everywhere. 
Our  Breeds:-!..  BI'HHAS.  But-  COrHINS.  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS.  LANGSHASS  and  W.  WYANDOTTS . 


Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

60  oages.  finely  illustrated,  full  of  information;  It 
tolls  all;  send  forit  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Geo.  J.  Nlssly,  Prop.     SALINE.  MICH. 

SIMPLEX  HATCHER 


Perfect  Inruhnlor 
Quirk  and  certain;  Hatcheseverv  ■    egg  that  a  hen 
could  batch;    Regulates    Itself  a  automatically: 
Reduces  the  cost  of  poultry  raising  to  a  minimum. 
Be.t  in  every  wnr  — lowest  in  price. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
SIMPLEX  HATCIIEIt  CO.,  Quiney,  III. 

A^SPLEN  DID- OPPORT  UNITY 

TO  OUTAIX  A 

High  Class  Religious  Weekly  Paper. 
SABBATH   -:-  READING. 

A  SIXTEEN-PAGE  PAPER, 
NO  POLITICS, 

NO  SECTARIANISM, 

NO  SECULAR  NEWS. 
Nothing  but  the  BEST  READING  for  Sunday. 

Lhf  Report,  of  City  yii.»inn».  •honinc 
whnt  in  in  i  m;  clone  in  Xew  York  amunelhe 
drfrailril  and  nutcaatii  of"  boll,  wir-:  bow 
ibex  are  invited  to  naeeline..  how  they 
bwome  converted,  their  lest  imonies  for 
Chri.t.  elc.  etc. 

Sfrmfirin.  Sunday-School  Lfuon.  Treat- 
ment or  the  current  I'hri.tiit,,  K.iidea  vo*r 
Topic  Mother."  Afternoon  with  the  Chil- 
dren, and  other  most  interesting  .Sunday 
rending. 

The  publishers  or  The  1'oit.tbt  Kef.pkr  have 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  following  unprece- 
dented offer  can  be  made: 

TO  ALL  WHO  SEND  US 

75  CENTS 

■we  will  send  the  POULTKT  Kkepkk  for  a  year,  and 
will  at  o  send 

SABBATH  HEADING 

For  a  whole  year 

postpaid,  absolutely  free. 

Thistsagrai  d  opportunity  to  secure,  free  or  all 
coat  for  a  year,  one  of  the  best  religious  weekly 
papers  published.  .lust  think,  a  n.-|>age  paper, 
stitched  and  trimmed.  ;2  weeks.  Send  to  us  for  a 
free  sample  copy  01  Sabbath  Ken/lino. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

Parkesbure,  Pa. 


HIGHEST 

/■•••..jrO 


wmmsM 


WZTr^KtiiHT\LA?KRya{i  have  tried  it 

KUT*  _        STRMP  TOR  C*TAL06UE  ~HrT 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvanized  Wire  Nettings, 

UOT  W  U   1  RO  fffl'T  T       x:  /  ■  sj 


12  18 
2  Ineh  No.  1«>.         .90     81. .15 
1  Inch  No.  2«.  83.0U 

%  Inch  Galvanized  Staples, 


ROLLS  ISO  FEET  LONG. 
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?4         30  36  12  48  60  72  Inch. 

«l.sn  Si. 25  S2.ro  83.13  ?:t.«0  S4.30  85.40  Per  Roll. 
Sl.oo    85.00    86.00     !»7.no    &M.00    810.'li>    Hi^.OO  Per  Kuh, 

o  ceats  per  pound.    Discount  j  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  lopei-ceui. 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


jcj<Cu^lMjMC^O^DELAWAREClTy.  Db.[>(  SI»KO  A  I.  NOTICE.— Freight  paid  to  any  It.  It.  Depot  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  5or  more  roll! 


The  up=to=date 

Chickener 

always  has  our  latest  (1891) 
Poultry  Supply  Catalogue 
lying  on  his  table  for  ready  ref- 
erence. 

WHAT'S  THE  USE 

of  doing  without  It  when  It  can 
be  bail  for  the  asking.  It  has 
a  page  for  Bee  Keepers,  too. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

217,  219  Market  St.,  Philads.,  Pa. 


STANDARD 


Can  i*  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tm  Heavy  Pelt 
for  Poultry  Houses 
11.30 per  .'oo square 
feet,  wlthCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

I  A.  F.  S  W  A  W, 

'  '£&  Dey  St.,  N.  V. 


POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES» 


Improved  Victor 

Brooder 

Ends  the  trouble  a 
increases  the  profits 
of  poultry  raising. 
Takes  better  care 
of  the  Chicks  than 
a  mother.  Keeps 
them  from  being 
frozen  or  lost. 

Perfectly 
adapted  for  in 
or  outdoor 
use.  Glass 
covered, 

double  decked,  completely  equipped.  AH 
sizes,  all  prices.  Circulars  free.  Catalogue  4c. 
GEO.  Kit  T  E  I*  «fc  CO.,  Quiney,  111. 


*  5 


Stahl'n 

Double  Acting 

Kxoelaior  Soray- 
L  ing  OutlHs  prevent 
I  Leaf  Blight  A  Wormy 
|  Fruit.    Insure*  a  heavy— 
'ield  of  all  Fruit  anaB^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous^ 

anas  in  use.  Send  6  cte.  for 
1  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
,  on  spraying.  Circular a  free. 

1  WM.STAHL,Quincy,lll.\ 


At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Old  Reliable  Leads  Them  All. 


BROODER  COM- 
BINED. 

4c.  stamps  will  bring  you  the  finest  Inonhator  Cata- 
logue published.    We  can  furnish  you  a  hatcher  thtit 
will  please  and  with  reasonable  care  last  a  life  time. 
45  Yards  of  High  Class  FowK    10  standard  varieties. 
Address, 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.,QUiNCY,ILL 

KNAPP  BROST 

WIIITK  l.lf.IIOI'.VX.  WIIITF.  HVAN- 
POTTKS  ANI»  PKKIN  Dl't  KS,  AT  THK 
WORLD'S    «  ol.l  M  HI  4  N  EXPOSITION, 

were  a"  arcled  II  ighefci  Honors; 20  birds,  11  entries, 
7  first,  a  .eeond  and  1  third  ri  i/f.  First 
on  Breedlne  Pen  or  While  Leghorn*. 
First  on  i: reel  i ii ■■  Pen  of  White  Wr»n- 
doite*.  RIOHEST  Sl'«»RINU  KIRI>  AND 
KKKDDIXU  PEN  on  exhibition  in  any  variety, 
au  average  of  y5  points  on  our  entire  exhibit.  Our 
usual  merpine  record  on  these  two  popular 
varieties  at  [lie  UOKIJI'S  FA  IK.  Two  ot  the 
firal  prize  bird*  not  In  our  exhililt  are  now  in  our 
yards.  Our  breed  ing  pens,  next  sea-on,  will  contain 
these  pri/i*  winners.  Fvery  nr.i  prize,  with  one 
exception,  ami  live  of  the  seeond  prize,  at  N. 
"V.  Mate  F»lr.  Sept.  nth  to  2ist.  The  reeord. 
\\  ill  tell  who  won  the  prize,  at  the  late  Bf.  V. 
Show  and  at  :ia  <»f  Anteriea'M  leading  slum, 
during  the  past  11  years  TWO  lir-l>KKl> 
selected  early  batched  COCKRBEU,  Trio,  or 
Kreedlne  Penaand  FINEST  PEKIN  DUCKS 
at  low  prices  lor  qnallcv.   BatUlfaetlon  iruarauteed. 

We  also  offer  H.  C.  White  Leghorns  dlreet  from 
11.  K.  Kuapp's  prize  winnlnir  strain  — four  l.t  and 
one  ad  pi  izr  al  World'.  Fair.  Send  stamp  for 
new.  Utaatrsttesi  catalogue,  givinc  hiehe.t 
prime  reeord  ever  won  by  any  breeder  ot  any 
variety.  Address 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

BOX  501,  FABIUS,  N.  Y 


Tin  Prairie  Slate  Incitate  aid  Brooilers, 

Arc  Endorsed  by  P.  II.  Jacobs. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

I fo  not  buy  an  Innibator  or  lirooder  until  you  send  for  our  104  page  Cata* 
logne  {giving;  toll  partflcnlara. 

ALL  MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PEN N A. 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

¥  pARM>- POULTRY 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Maeazine  Published  "  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  la»t  Vol.  free,  and  Judge  yourself.  If  as  much  eoniplete,  Instructive  practlc.il  matte? 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  found  in  any  volume  costing  foul 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Subscriptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  I'oultry  for  profit,  either  In  large  or  small  numbers  ?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  you  a  prollt  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  cijgs  used  in  vour  own  familv  F 
Do  you  care  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  nay  $2.50  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultry.  "Whnt  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again."  Hemeniber  the  price:  SO  cts  one 
year;  six  months  23  cts  ;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.   1.       JOIE.\hO.\  tfc  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


'S  BONE,  VEGETABLE,  AND  CLOVER  CUTTER  FOR  POULTRY  F( 


sio.oo  a 

nation  cutler. 


t lie  price  of  She 
nr  new  comni- 


SIMPLEX 


SIO.OO 


I 


Antomntic,  self- 
adjusting:        feed.  1 
leave,  both  hands  freefo  work- 

It  will  cut  bones  or  vegetables  FOUR  TIMES  AS  FAST  as  any  $12.no  I'ont 
Culter  on  the  market  and  it  is  nlso  an  excellent  Clover  Cutter.  Anv  boy  can  rim  it i 
ir  cuts  fine,  fast  and  easy;  Fully  warranted  for  one  year.  Catalogue  free  if  you  men- 
tion this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 

Raw  Bone  has  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  even 
pa.t  of  an  et/o— White.  Yolk  and  .Shell.  The  iim«  or 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  erannlatea 
size  is  for  adult  fowls:  the  meal  is  for  chick*  and  ltiixiitf 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  hoi 
to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  loo  lbs.  or  more  delivered, 
freight  paid  at  vour  railroad  station  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


BONE  5  SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


High  scoring  Barred  Plymouth  Itnrks.  Kxtra  fine  *  n  IT.I.FX.  I.endville.  I»a.  Pekln  Oucki 
fowls  for  sale.    I,.  vv  .  PYT.F..  Krvn  Mawr,  Pa.     H.  f.  n  aim  s  (.  W .  I  egnurins:  o  other  varletiea 

HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM. 

Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


Double- Regulator. 


Pend  t  cent!  for 
large  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 


SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

PATENTEE  AND  SOLE  MANlIFaCTUHKR. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Pekin  Ducks. — Will  some  one  give  me  in- 
formation on  raising  Pekin  dueks. — M.  D. 
H.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

McFettridge's  book,  or  Rankius'  book, 
joth  on  ducks,  will  give  you  full  particu- 
lars.   They  can  be  procured  at  this  office. 

Distingiiishing  Turkeys.— 1.  How  can  a 
White  Hollaud  Turkey  gobbler  be  dis- 
tinguished the  lirst  year?  2.  Are  White 
Wyandotte  cockerels  pure  when  the  saddle 
»nd  wings  are  slightly  straw  colored  ? — U. 
3.  L.,  Langley,  Ohio. 

L  The  gobblers  show  the  tassel  early, 
And  are  more  curunculated  on  the  head. 
1  Yes;  all  white  birds  are  subject  to 
itraw  color  when  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Spongia  for  Roup. — How  shall  I  use 
Spongia  for  roup  ? — M.  G.  B.,  Glade,  Pa. 

Put  teu  drops,  or  twenty  pellets,  in  each 
quart  of  the  drinking  water.  Use  a  clean 
trough  or  dish. 

Description  of  Breeds. — Where  can  I  get  a 
complete  description  of  White  Plymouth 
Socks? — B.  D.  T.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

The  "Standard  of  Perfection,"  price  ©1.00 
Jor  sale  by  us,  describes  al!  the  breeds, 
ironi  the  beak  to  the  toe. 

Lime  and  Droppings.— If  lime  is  used 
freely  in  the  jjouitry  house  will  it  injure 
the  droppings  as  a  fertilizer? — O.  H.  L)eL., 
Wheaton,  ill. 

Not  unless  it  creates  heat  and  then  it  will 
liberate  ammonia.  The  advantages  of  using 
the  lime,  however,  overbalance  any  loss  of 
fertilizer. 

How  Much  Feed.— How  much  bran  and 
ahipstuff  is  sutlicieut  for  one  meal  for  100 
heus^with  grain  for  the  other  feed?  I  have 
a  nice  Black  Minorca,  whose  comb  is  only 
dornmon  size.   Is  she  pure  bred  ? 

There  is  no  fixed  quantity.  About  live 
pounds  daily,  with  other  food,  is  sufficient. 
The  comb  of  the  Minorca  will  become  larger 
when  she  begins  to  lay. 

Single  Comb  White  Wyandottes  — Do  pure- 
bred White  Wyandottes  have  single  combs? 
What  heat  in  an  incubator  is  sufficient  to 
kill  chicks  ?— W.  B.,  Nobscott,  Mass. 

White  Wyandottes  with  single  combs 
indicate  impurity .  A  heat  exceeding  106 
will  destroy  life,  but  it  depends  upon  the 
period  of  heat.  We  have  known  an  incu- 
bator to  be  as  high  as  116  for  a  few  hours, 
yet  no  damage  was  done. 

Feeding. — 1.  Are  boiled  potato  parings 
mixed  with  other  feed,  say  half  a  peckof 
parings  to  thirty-live  hens  per  day, suitable? 
i.  Are  peas  good  food  for  tijeni  ?— M.  H.  I). 
Abbottsford,  Wis. 

They  are  excellent — both  the  potatoes 
and  peas. 

Plymouth  Rocks.— I  purchased  eggs  of 
Plymouth  Bocks.  The  males  were  light 
and  the  pullets  dark.  Is  there  a  diflereuce 
between  them  in  color? — W.C.  G.,  Brooteu, 
Minn. 

Yes;  the  males  are  usually  lighter  than 
the  females. 

Caponizing. — I  have  not  seen  any  article  on 
capons  and  caponizing.  Will  you  give  de- 
tails?—E.  N.  K.,  Girard,  111. 

January,  1887,  and  March,  1892,  are  full 
of  the  subject,  with  many  illustrations- 
You  can  get  any  back  number  for  five 
cents. 

Questions  from  Florida — 1.  Will  Lang- 
shaus  and  Brahmas  thrive  in  this  climate, 
when  roosting  outside,  as  the  common 
fowls?  2.  What  is  the  cause  of  a  scaly  look 
to  the  comb,  and  a  red  or  inflamed  appear- 
ance to  the  feet  and  legs?— S.,St.Augustiue, 
iila. 

1.  Yes;  they  will  thrive  in  your  clima  e 
as  well  as  the  common  fowls.  The  point  is 
do  the  common  fowls  lay.  We  believe  an 
open  shed  would  answer.  2.  Due  proba- 
bly to  a  parasite.  The  difficulty  is  peculiar 
io  the  South.  Annoiut  three  times  a  week 
with  crude  petroleum. 

Broilers.— Which  is  the  best  mouth  to 
begin  to  hatch  broilers  ?  Which  is  the 
hardiest— Plymouth  Rocks,  Brahmas  or 
Cochins?— A.  S.  C,  Brighton,  Mass. 

Any  time  from  November  to  -March  will 
serve  to  hatch  early  broilers.  The  three 
breeds  are  equally  hardy. 

Points  of  White  Plymouth  Rocks.— Kindly 
£lve  Doiuts  of  'White  Plymouth  Rock,  aad 


state  name  of  look,  and  cheapest,  which 
givos  all  the  points. — G.  C.,  Toronto,  Can. 

It  would  require  haif  a  page  of  the  paper 
to  give  full,  detailed  description.  Color 
white,  single  comb,  yellow  legs,  red  ear- 
lobes,  and  weight  of  cock,  nine  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  cheapest  book  is  the  "Stand- 
ard," for  sale  by  us,  price  one  dollar. 

Poultry  House  in  a  Grove. — Will  it  make 
any  difference  if  my  poultry  house  is  in  a 
walnut  grove? — Subscriber,  Clinton,  111 

It  may  prevent  securing  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  but  otherwise  it  will  be  an  advan- 
tage. 

Came  W-ong.— I  purchased  a  sitting  of 
pure-bivd  Plymouth  Rocks  of  a  neighbor, 
and  two  of  tuem  were  white.  Do  such  in- 
stances ever  occur?— Mrs.  H,  T.,  Gibbon, 
Nebr. 

They  occur  very  seldom,  but  have  hap- 
pened. 

Silver  Wyandottes.— 1.  Is  there  any  differ- 
ence between  silver  and  Silver-laced  AVyau- 
dottes?  2.  Is  excelsior  a  good  material  lor 
covering  the  poultry  nouse  Uoor?  3. 
Which  is  the  largest  breed  of  fowls? — W. 
H  B.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

1  There  is  no  difference.  Ihe  correct 
name  is  Silver  Wyandotte.  2.  It  will  not 
answer  for  litter  to  scratch  iu.  ii.  Light 
Brahmas. 

Philadelphia  Broilers. — What  is  meant  by 
Puiiaueixjiua  broiler.' — R.  U.  G.,  Cranberry, 

It  is  a  term  applied  to  all  broilers  coming 
into  market  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  to  Haw  York  city.  It  is  a  nnsnouiei- 

Light  Brahma. — Does  a  black  beak  on  a 
Liguo  Branma  disqualify,  and  is  it  best  to 
have  them  as  white  ad  you  can  get  tuem? — 
S.  B.  it.,  rt  ahoo,  Nebr. 

They  should  have  dark  mandable,  black 
bxickle,  saddle,  and  tail,  with  black  on  the 
wings.  Bee  iNov.  ltSSS  for  description.  Any 
back  number  Uve  cents. 

Black  Feather.— Is  one  black  feather  on  a 
Pljinuui.li  itueic  indicative  of  impurity? — 
C.  H.,  St.  Pnui,  Minn. 

They  cannot  be  disqualified  except  for  red 
feathers  m  plumage,  not  black,  but  are  dis- 
qualified lor  some  other  delects.  See  INov. 
188o  irOULTBY  KEEPER. 

The  Hext  Standard.— When  will  the  next 
'Stanuara  Do  out .'— E.  H.  G.,  Gaivesuon, 
Tex, 

Probably  some  time  next  year.  The 
time  is  uncertain. 

Roost. — Which  is  better,  a  flat  roost  or  a 
round  uue? — jirs.  J.  ill.  jil. 

A  piece  of  ~x3  scantling,  the  edges 
rounded,  makes  the  best  roost,  the  narrow 
edge  up. 

Wi:ite  or  Red  Clover.— Which  is  the  best 
cloverior poultry — wnite  or  red,ur  whether 
it  should  oe  mixed  wii.li  grass? — 1±.  W.  B., 
ttieuwood  Springs,  Colo. 

The  wiiue  is  better.  If  mixed  with 
grass  it  is  aii  advantage. 

Sp_ce  for  Fifty  Hens. — 1.  Please  slate  the 
siuaiiuob  space  id  wuieh  Iiity  White  Leg- 
horn holla  uau  he  proiitably  i^ept?  2.  Is  it 
oi  vital  importance  whetner  the  poultry 
house  laces  tne  Uoi'th  or  ea.W 

1.  The  Leghorns  are  active,  and  each  hen 
should  have  at  least  live  square  feet,though 
ten  is  better.  2.  A  house  lacing  the  south 
or  east  is  warmer,  though  it  is  not  of  vital 
importance. 

Buff  Wyandottes.— 1.  Do  the  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes breed  true  to  leather?  2.  Do  they 
equal  the  others?  3.  Wiilegga  hatch  if 
sent  from  America  to  JNew  Zealand? — P. 
McD.,  Turua,  iuames,  JNew  Zeaiauui' 

1.  JSot  as  true  as  the  Buff  Cochin,  but  are 
improving.  2.  Yes,  so  far  as  we  can  learn. 
3.  It  depends  on  the  speed  of  the  steamer. 
Eggs  have  been  sent  from  California  to 
Austialia  and  hatched,  but  it  is  a  risk. 
Better  buy  lowis. 

Coal  Ashes.— Will  coal  ashes  free  ammonia 
iu  pouury  manure?— E.  W.  B.,  Vvailkiil, 

at.  r. 

No;  they  will  ~erve  rather  as  a  preserva- 
tive. 

 •  

Do  you  want  a  weekly  poultry  paper? 
If  so  here  is  o..r  offer:  The  Fanciers' 
Journal  and  American  Fancier  are  each 
$1.50  per  year,  bend  us  the  money  tor 
either  and  we  will  throw  the  Poultry 
Kkkpku  iu  for  (joud  measure — that  is  we 
send  you  two  papers  for  one  price,  or  will 
send  you  the  whole  three  lor  $2  50,  saving 
you  one  dollar. 


BOOKS  FOR  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five 
cents  in  s/amps  : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  August,  1S85, 
Sept. ,  1800;  June.  1891.  and  June,  1892,  the 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description).  Preserv- 
ing Eggs.    Kept.,  1885. 

Butt'  Cochins,  (description)     Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dee..  18S5. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese 
(description).    Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of  Dueks. 
The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup  Cure. 
Oct.,  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.     Nov. , 

1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  columns. 
Dec,  18o6,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887,  and 
March,  i892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.    March,  1887. 

All  About  Tur&eys,seven  columns.  March, 
1802. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving  Rec- 
ipe. Why  Chicks  Die  iu  the  Shells.  July, 
1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept.,  i887. 

AllAoout  Lice  (illustrated).  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bouud  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scaboy 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).   Nov.,  1887. 

Au  incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  Decem- 
ber, 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for 
Pasting  Cp.  How  to  raise  Ducks.  Shipping 
and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago.  Janu- 
ary, lfc88. 

now  much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  g>10  House.  A  Cheap  Tame 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  iu  the  year,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.     Feb.,    1888.    Also  April,  1802. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1801.   Fifty  illustrations. 

Ail  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August,  18s8, 
and  Dec. ,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Pood.    July,  18S8. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferrett   Feeding    for    Bggs.    Sept.,  1888. 

Description  of  Breeds— Bight  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Langshans, 
Houdans,  and  Browu  Leghorns.  Five 
cylumus.  How  to  Place  the  Thermometer, 
(illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about  it. 
Dec  ,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Food.  Condition  Pow- 
ders. A  Whole  Book  m  a  Small  Compass 
Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding,  with  tables 
and  proportions.    Oct.  1891. 

Ihe  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with  Cold 
Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parahne,  leu.,  1889. 

Snipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.    Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geeso. 
Pige.-us  for  Profit.  MatingPlymouth  Rocks. 
Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge  Cochins. 
Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 
July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations).  Aug. 
1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  Tuese  two  books  are 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raisins  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this.  (Jfover 
Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cutter).  The 
Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of  Eggs.  Scor- 
ing Games.    Oct.  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec. ,  1889, 
and  the  "  Principles  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March  1890. 

Kudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1S90. 
Two  pages  (Tlustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
Julv,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation, by  Hock,  two  pages. 
Oci.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egypt-,  (illustra- 
ted).   Dec,  1890. 

Spoug.aasa  Roup  Cure— four  columns. 
Jan.,  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.   Aug.,  1892 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.,  1801. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains  other 
valuable  information  also.  The  subjects 
uami  dare  the  leading  articles. 

Tl.e  reader  should  Leep  this  for  reference. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
Appliances.  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving  Eggs, 


Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching.  Points  on. 
R  using  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and  some 
others, are  worth  fifty  times  the  price,  as 
there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number. 


THE  VON  CULEN  INCUBATOR  AT  CHI- 
CAGO. 

We  were  late  in  getting  a  full  report  of 
the  operations  of  this  incubator  at  the 
World's  Fair.  The  Von  Culen  Incubator 
is  made  by  the  Von  Culen  Incubator  Co., 
Delaware  City,  Del.  Every  chick  shown 
on  its  stand  was  hatched  from  fresh  eggs 
placed  in  the  incubators,  and  were  run  on 
full  time,  sixty-four  hatches  being  made  by 
them,  and  all  the  chicks  could  be  seen  as 
they  were  hatched.  Those  who  once 
doubted  that  a  really  first-class  hatching 
machine  was  in  successful  operation,  were 
relieved  of  that  doubt  by  watching  these 
hatchers  bringing  forth  strong,  healthy 
chicks  every  day— the  process  being  in  full 
sight— from  the  breaking  of  the  shell  until 
the  chick  came  out,  and  they  came  out 
leaving  the  sheUs  clear  and  clean .  The  ex- 
perienced poultrymau  can  teH  by  the  looks 
of  the  shell,  after  the  chick  leaves  it, 
whether  or  not  it  was  properly  hatched. 
This  compauy  made  sixty-four  separate 
hatches  at  the  Fair,  and  state  that  they 
hatched  as  high  as  one  hundred  per  cent,  of 
the  fertile  eggs.  Their  lowest  hatch  was 
eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  average  was 
ninety-two  per  cent,  from  tue  sixty-four 
hatches.  Chicks  were  taken  as  souvenirs 
of  the  Fair  to  ail  parts  of  the  United  States 
Chicks  hatched  on  this  platform  were 
placed  iu  brooders,  grown  to  broiler  size, 
and  broiled  on  a  gas  stove  right  at  the  ex- 
hibit, never  having  seen  the  outside  of  the 
building— a  feat  now  placed  on  record  for 
the  first  time.  They  slate  that  they  hatched 
the  first  chick  from  the  egg  and  the  last 
chick  in  the  Fair,  and  took  three  medals 
and  three  diplomas.  They  put  out  as  high 
as  16,000  cards  in  one  day,  besides  4,^00 
pounds  of  catalogues.  The  sales  of  incu- 
bators made  through  the  World's  Fair  ex- 
hibit will  extend  to  almost  every  country 
represented  there,  and  they  will  be  used 
for  all  kinds  of  work,  from  hatching  pheas- 
ants' eggs,  for  game  preserves  in  Europe 
and  America,  to  hatching  ostrich  eggs  in 
Africa. 

The  person  who  imagined  the  poultry 
btisiuess  was  a  small  thing  was  easily  re- 
lieved of  that  notion  by  watching  this  ex- 
hibit for  half  an  hour,  and  noting  how 
many  persons  were  interested  iu  poultry. 
A  glance  over  their  legister  will  show  an 
average  of  three  hundred  names  a  day, 
signed  for  poultry  literature  to  be  mailed 
to  them,  besides  '  the  thousands  who  took 
catalogues  and  cards  with  them. 

Iu  August  this  liriu  was  obliged  to  put 
ou  extra  force  at  their  factory,  w  hich  was 
never  clone  in  any  Aug..st  previous  to  this 
year.  Their  hand  book  of  incubation  can 
be  had  by  mail  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 

CHOPPED  TURNIPS  FOR  GEESE. 

Instead  of  feeding  gjese  aad  ducks  until 
they  are  very  fat,  which  retards  them  in 
laying,  they  may  be  given  a  ration  once  a 
day  of  chopped  turnips  sprinkled  liberally 
with  bran.  They  will  thrive  well  ou  this 
diet,  if  given  a  mess  of  ground  grain, 
moistened  with  milk,  at  night.  As  soon  as 
ducks  and  geese  begin  to  lay,  give  them 
some  ground  meal  in  their  food,  and  if 
skimmed  milk  is  plentiful,  give  them  all 
they  will  drink,  as  they  will  be  greatly 
benefitted  from  its  use. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.51). 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultky  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(  Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  (Jhiclfs  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies1  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies''  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.iki  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cunts.  Tht 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  PoULntv  KKErm 
olh  o<ie  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

Self  Hindens.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultri 
Keeper  fiach  month  as  received.  They  hold 
iwoye'ars'  n. rubers    Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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HE  HATCHED  2000  BROILERS. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Sloat,  820  Stebbins  street,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  is  a  breeder  of  pure  breeds  and 
llso  makes  a  specialty  of  broilers  aud 
roasters  for  market.  He  gives  some  valu- 
iblc  information  on  prices,  etc.,  and  writes: 

The  broiler  market  has  been  very  favor- 
able. My  first  lot,  (sold  Dec.  2d)  'brought 
me  §6  per  dozen,  which  I  think  is  a  good 
beginning.  I  have  2000  broilers,  and  began 
hatching  again  on  January  1st.  My  broiler 
ranch  is  on  a  property  "90x100  (less  than 
one-quarter  of  an  acre),  and  my  brooding 
house  is  seventy-three  feet  long,  with 
twelve  apartments.  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful since  1  wrote  Mr.  Jacobs  some  time 
ago  of  the  trouble  I  had.  He  preached  heat, 
which  I  found  was  just  what  was  needed. 
It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  heat  a  little 
chick  will  stand.  Better  give  too  much 
than  not  enough.  Last  February  (1893) 
broilers  reached  88  per  dozen  here,  and  I 
did  well.  So  long  as  I  remain  in  the  poul- 
try business  I  shall  have  the  Poultry 
Kkeper. 

We  gave  Mr.  Sloat's  full  address  in  order 
to  convince  our  readers  that  there  is  money 
in  broilers  when  handled  by  the  right  pro- 
cess His  success  is  in  keeping  them 
warm.  Instead  of  freezing  them  with  ven- 
tilation he  keeps  them  like  young  babies.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  brooder  between  ninety 
and  100  degrees,  than  to  take  any  risk. 
Even  the  brooder  house  should  be  ninety  if 
possible  We  thank  Mr.  Sloat  .or  his  valu 
ble  letter. 


PIERCE  BREAKS  L003E. 

Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce,  in  his  paper,  attempts 
to  apologize  for  Chicago  work  by  abuse. 
Iu  quoting  from  him  we  do  so  simply  to 
make  known  some  matters  for  the  benefit 
of  others.    Mr.  Pierce  says  : 

It  is  well  to  say  that  an  offer  was  made  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  by  a  mem- 
ber, that  each  of  the  applicants  for  mem- 
bership to  that  association  who  were  not 
prepared  to  pay  the  necessary  life  member- 
ship fee  in  cash,  should  give  a  satisfactory 
promissory  note  for  that  amount  due  in 
sixty  days,  but  that  was  deemed  unneces- 
sary, and  they  were  admitted  under  the 
rule  of  allowing  such  applicants  sixty  days 
lime.    (.See  Constitution]. 

The  rule  applied  to  a  former  period  when 
members  had  to  pay,  then  making  good  the 
balance  to  become  life  members    Only  one 


man  paid  the  Secretary  (Mr.  Br  wn)  after 
the  meeting,  and  three  paid  Mr.  Peer  be/ore 
the  meeting.  Eleven  paid  up  to  December 
11th.  Twelve  have  not  paid,  and  the  time 
is  up.  The  votes  were  illegal.  Who  were 
the  parties  who  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
"deem  it  unnecessary"  as  stated  above. 

The  next  item  refers  to  the  first  prize 
cock,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  Plymouth  Bock  cock  which  won  first 
at  the  World's  Fair,  with  the  same  comb 
and  tail  lie  then  had,  is  still  a  living  witness 
in  proof  that  the  report  made  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  concerning  him  is  a  vile  charge 
and  without  truth,  whoever  may  have  been 
its  author. 

"Well  where  is  he.  A  New  York  man 
says,  and  so  adver'ises,  that  he  has  him, 
and  that  his  strain  won.  Yet  the  prize  is 
set  down  to  an  Indiana  man.  The  Indiana 
man  tries  to  excuse  appearances  by 
"moulting,"  etc.,  but  the  giving  of  the  first 
prize  to  a  moulting  bird  does  not  work — 
not  at  i  show  like   Chicago.    We,  and 


others,  saw  the  bird  that  was  in  the  first 
prize  coop,  and  his  tail  was  clipped,  while 
his  comb  was  a  disgrace. 

We  wisli  to  say  to  Mr.  Pierce  that  he  was 
openly  charged  with  favoritism  at  a  St. 
Louis  show,  and  by  one  of  the  very  men 
who  now  is  his  friend.  We  can  produce 
the  evidence,  and  perhaps  will  give  the 
whole  facts. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  by  its  disorganizing 
methods  and  By  a  course  it  has  always  pur- 
sued, again  attempted  to  pull  down  and  de- 
stroy the  American  Poultry  Association. 
How  well  it  has  succeeded  is  evinced  by  the 
large,  enthusiastic  and  harmonious  meeting 
held  at  Chicago.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that 
its  editor  suddenly  disappeared  after  its 
first  session.  Evidently  he  saw  he  was  not 
"in  it."  His  New  York  methods  were  at  a 
discount. 


We  deny  that  we  have,  since  being  a 
member,  shown  any  animosity  to  the 
American  Poultry  Association.  We  do  not 
deny  that  the  meeting  at  Chicago  was  har- 
monious. In  the  hands  of  a  few,  packed 
with  illegal  votes,  and  the  judging  given 
out  as  was  desired,  harmony  was  supreme. 
To  our  own  knowledge  one  of  the  judges, 
at  another  show,  refused  to  give  a  man  the 
awards  due,  and  then  slipped  around  and 
bought  birds  from  the  very  man  whom  he 
deprived  of  the  awards. 

Now  we  did  not  "suddenly  disappear." 
We  attended  the  first  meeting,  in  charge  of 
an  attendant  (being  an  invalid),  and  the 
room  was  cold,  the  meeting  being  held  at 
night.  We  left  every  evening  at  six  o'clock 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  away 
later,  and  being  editor  of  The  Implement 
Age,  we  spent  our  time  during  the  day  in 
the  agricultural  implement  annex. 

As  there  had  been  a  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton (which  we  attended),  and  at  Los  An- 
geles, we  were  not  aware  that  our  presence 
was  required  to  explain  anything.  If  so, 
we  would  cheerfully  have  been  at  every 
session  of  the  Chicago  meeting,  if  we  could 
nave  done  so. 


It  does  not  become  Mr.  Pierce  to  com- 
plain. He  has  used  the  A.  P.  A.  for  the 
bread  and  butter  he  could  get  out  of  it. 
When  that  opportunity  is  gone  his  loyalty 
will  fiag.  He  succeeded  in  getting  one  job 
there,  which  requires  no  work  of  conse- 
quence, as  Mr.  Babcock,  at  a  previous  time, 
made  all  complete,  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  his  bill  will  be  just  ten  times  larger 
than  for  which  other  men  would  perform 
the  work.  Why  Mr.  Pierce  should  be  so 
interested  in  the  "bluffing"  as  he  styles  it, 
is  a  mystery.  Perhaps  it  was  to  partly  pay 
for  attempting  to  use  the  A.  P.  A.  at 
Charleston  to  get  him  a  job. 

If  Mr.  Pierce,  or  any  others,  suppose 
that  we  are  asleep,  we  will  state  that  we 
are  only  waiting  for  the  A.  P.  A.  proceed- 
ings, and  he  will  then  find  that  if  we  were 
attacked  in  our  absence,  th»t  our  turn  will 
then  come,  and  every  member  of  the 
A.  P.  A.,  will  know  the  facts,  and  we  will 


state  further  that  we  have  them,  even  to 
the  pulling  of  tlie  feathers  at  St.  Louis. 
Further,  if  Mr.  Pierce  supposes  that  we 
have  overlooked  his  judging  at  other  shows 
we  can  convince  him  of  tht  contrary. 

We  said  nothing  against  the  A.  P.  A. 
meeting.  We  related  facts  in  regard  to  the 
electiou.  Can  Mr.  Pierce  deny  or  disprove 
them. 

We  stated  that  a  stranger  would  have 
supposed  it  was  a  sheep  show  until  he 
reached  the  building.   Does  he  deny  it. 

We  stated  that  one  man,  by  using  his 
family,  got  three  chances  to  others.  Who 
dare  deny  it. 

We  reported  the  show.  We  are  sup- 
ported by  other  respectable  journals.  We 
gave  the  facts,  as  far  as  we  knew.  Even  a 
lame  reply  by  a  party  in  our  last  issue, 
simply  coufirms  us.  Abuse  will  not  ans- 
wer.   We  challenge  denial. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  ho 
wttl  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
fur  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  he  suffici- 
ently Interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subsorllier  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  It  means  we  want  yuu  to 
hand  them  to  poultry  raisers. 
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THE  RELIABLE  INCUBATOR. 

THAT  HAS  BEEN  SUCCESSFUL— 
\  USE— SOMETHING  ABOUT  IT. 

We  do  not  knowingly  illustrate  any  in- 
cubator that  we  fear  will  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  best  test  to  us  is  when  we  re- 
ceive no  complaints.  When  an  incubator 
goes  out,  and  is  used  by  hundreds,  it  must 
be  something  marvelous  if  there  are  no 
complaints,  but  we  will  state  that  the  first 


egg  chamber,  carrying  with  it  all  gas  and 
poisouous  vapor  which  accumulates  dur- 
ing the  process  of  hatching,  and  exhausts 
the  heat  as  it  reaches  the  point  of  103  de- 
grees. By  this  method  they  have  a  regu- 
lator which  is  simple,  perfect  and  abso- 
lutely reliable,  and  one  th.it  produces  a 
gradual  and  even  ventilation,  and  avoids  all 
chilly  drafts. 

THE  WOODWORK. 
The  Reliable  incubator  will  compare  fav- 
orably with  any  piece  of  cabinet  furniture. 


ill-. LIABLE  INCUBATOR  WITH  BROODER  COMBINED. 


complain'  against  the  Reliable  has  yet  to 
reach  uf. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  Company  is  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Myers,  C.  A. 
Myers  and  Wm.  B.  Dean,  well  known  citi- 
zens of  Quincy,  111.,  and  they  have  en- 
deavored to  build  up  a  permanent  business 
by  improving  their  incubator  and  making  it 
of  good  material.  The  incubator  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Louis  Kuhner,  an  old  and 
respected  citizen  of  Decatur,  111.,  where 
sixty  of  them  are  in  use,  and  was  patented 
August  18th,  1885,  nearly  eight  years  ago. 

HEATING  ARRANGEMENT. 

The  Reliable  is  equipped  with  a  tank  of 
unusually  large  water  capacity,  extending 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  incubator, 
and  holding  from  twelve  to  twenty-two 
gallons  of  water,  according  to  size  of  ma- 
chine. The  tank  is  made  of  the  best  grade 
of  galvanized  iron  obtainable.  The  interior 
of  tank  is  arranged  with  a  most  extensive 
and  complete  heating  system;  ten  feet  of 
two-inch  tubins  is  required  for  tank  size 
No.  3,  and  forms  a  letter  S,  extending  three 
times-lengthwise  of  same.  Every  tank  is 
four  inches  thick.  This  large  body  of  water 
is  heated  with  a  lamp  of  improved  pattern, 
stationed  at  the  end,  on  outside  of  incuba- 
tor, which  makes  it  convenient  and  easy  to 
attend.  The  hot  air  is  brought  into  the 
tubing  direct  from  the  heat  receiver,  at 
which  point  a  current  or  draft  is  formed 
and  continues  to  pass  through  the  pipes, 
which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  water, 
and  is  exhausted  at  the  end  of  outlet  pipe- 
The  outlet  pipe  is  supplied  with  an  ingeni- 
ously contrived  damper.  Every  portion 
and  part  of  the  tank,  or  the  egg  chamber 
underneath  the  tank,  will  show  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  temperatnre. 

REGULATING  THE  HEAT. 

To  control  the  heat  through  a  course  of 
hatching  at  a  temperature  of  103  degrees 
within  the  egg  chamber  has  been  the  per- 
plexing question  with  all  incubator  manu- 
facturers. Methods  consisting  of  electric- 
ity, mercury,  water-expansion,  thermostat, 
lamp-trips  and  other  devices  they  have  per- 
sonally and  practically  tested,  which  en- 
ables them  to  know  from  experience  the 
great  advantage  of  an  incubator  with  a 
large  water  capacity,  to  produce  the  amount 
of  heat  necessary  without  bringing  it  to  a 
boil,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  where 
small  and  shallow  tanks  are  used.  The 
Reliable  Hatcher  is  supplied  with  four  ex- 
haust ventilators,  one  at  each  corner  of  the 
machine,  and  so  arranged  that  during  incu- 
bation a  continuous  and  evenly  distributed 
current  of  warm  air  passes  through  the 


The  sides  and  back  consist  of  double  walls, 
lined  with  double  thickness  of  XX  red 
resin  cardboard,  one  inch  vacuum  space. 
Both  outside  and  inside  casings  are  of  solid 
lumber,  not  pieced  or  matched  After  the 
tank  is  adjusted  to  its  place,  the  first  cov- 
ering is  two  thicknesses  of  cardboard;  sec- 
ond covering,  matched  flooring,  tightly 
fitted;  third  cover,  one  thickness  of  card- 
board; fourth  cover,  matched  flooring  three 
inches  wide,  dressed  to  a  finish  ;  the  bottom 
floor  is  of  two  thicknesses,  with  cardboard 
between  each  layer,  which  is  of  tongue  and 
grooved  material  faur  inches  wide  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  front 
of  machine  is  supplied  with  two  separate 
doors ;  the  inner  one  is  of  glass  panels, 
which  enables  the  attendant  to  observe  the 
thermometer,  stationed  in  an  upright  po- 
sition in  the  center  of  the 'egg-chamber, 
without  opening  the  machine  and  exposing 
the  eggs ;  the  outside  door  is  close-fitting 
and  perfecily  tight. 

THE  REGULATOR. 

The  regulator  is  a  thermostat  bar,  twelve 
inches  long,  composed  of  steel,  brass  and 
rubber,  all  especially  prepared  for  their 
hatchers.  The  bar  is  securely  fastened  to 
the  underside  of  frame  which  supports  the 
tank  and  on  a  level  with  the  upper  surface 
of  the  eggs.  At  the  unfastened  end  of  the 
bar  it  connects  with  lever  and  a  brass  rod, 
which  opens  and  closes  a  small  ventilating 
tube.  This  ventilating  cap  is  easily  ad- 
justed by  means  of  two  little  set-screws 
(one  above  and  one  below  the  cap)  on  out- 
side and  on  top  of  tube,  and  can  be  set  to 
open  or  close  at  any  desired  degree  of  tem- 
perature in  the  egg-chamber.  With  this 
regulator  no  rods  or  bearings  are  attached 
to  the  outside  of  the  machine. 

TURNING  THE  EGGS. 
Ail  of  the  machines  of  less  than  300  ca- 
pacity have  one  single  egg-drawer,  which 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  hatching  apart- 
ment, four  inches  below  the  boiler.  The 
tray  is  made  of  light  material,  but  very 
durably  and  neatly  constructed,  handled 
with  perfect  ease,  no  lifting  required — when 
drawn  out  of  the  machine  it  is  self-sup- 
porting. The  interior  of  this  drawer  is 
equipped  with  a  sliding  rack,  arranged  in 
sections  with  transverse  bars,  between 
which  the  eggs  are  placed.  This  rack  has 
a  sliding  space  of  two  and  one-half  inches 
and  is  moved  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
which  turns  or  rolls  every  egg  with  as  great 
care  and  precision  as  possibly  could  be  ac- 
complished by  any  other  method  and  does 
not  necessitate  pulling  oat  the  egg-drawer. 
When  the  eggs  commence  to  pip  the  turn- 


ing-rack is  easily  removed,  which  renders 
the  drawer  a  roomy  little  nursery  for  the 
chicks  until  they  become  thoroughly  dry 
and  lively. 

VENTILATION. 

The  bottom  of  each  Reliable  Incubator  is 
supplied  with  two  air-duets,  which  admit 
the  fresh  air  into  the  lower  part  of  the  egg- 
chamber,  passing  through  two  hot-air 
boxes,  where  it  becomes  nicely  warmed, 
and  then  distributes  through  the  entire 
hatching  chamber.  All  gas  and  poisonous 
vapor  which  accumulate 
during  the  process  of 
hatching  is  expelled 
through  four  exhaust 
valves,  one  at  each  cor- 
ner of  the  machine,  be- 
tween the  linings,  and 
independent  of  the  va- 
cum  spaces,  and  not 
carried  through  .  the 
brooding  department, 
which  avoids  draughts. 

MOISTURE. 

There  is  nothing  more 
essential  connected  with 
artificial  incubation  than 
moisture  rightly  applied. 
Their  system  of  ventila- 
tion aids  in  controlling 
the  air  saturation,  as  an 
increased  or  diminished 
supply  of  air  will  affect 
the  supply  of  moisture. 
The  Reliable  has  a  very 
small  opening,  with 
proi^er  side  ventilation, 
which  causes  the  air  to 
pass  over  the  pans  and 
absorb  a  greater  amount 
of  water,  a  condition 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  because 
over-saturation  is  as  fatal  as  insufficient 
moisture.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that 
their  hatchers  are  built  on  strictly  scientific 
principles,  fulfilling  the  three  essential  con- 
ditions of  successful  hatching — proper  ap- 
plication of  beat,  pure  air,  aud  the  requisite 
amount  of  moisture,  all  under  the  control 
of  the  machine's  own  action. 

VALUE  OF  EARLY  CHICKS. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  most 
profitable  time  to  start  an  incubator  is  from 
October  1st  to  March  1st  for  market  pur- 
poses. This  brings  the  stock  to  a  marketa- 
ble size  when  the  demand  and  price  are  at 
their  height;  and,  on  many  occasions,  dur 
ing  the  latter  part  of  February,  birds, 
weighing  a  pound  and  three-quarters,  sold 
for  $1  each.  Chicks  that  get  into  market 
during  January,  February, March  and  April 
are  known  as  broilers,  and  usually  sell  best 
when  not  over  a  pound  in  weight.  The 
price  is  then  anywhere  from  sixty  cents  lo 
§  1  a  pound.  Sometimes  even  three-quarters 


to  the  fact  that  human  ingenuity  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  compel  Miss  Biddy  to  sit 
without  she  sees  fit  to  do  so,  the  true  value 
of  an  incubator  and  brooder  can  only  be  es- 
timated when  we  consider  that  it  enables 
one  to  hatch  at  auy  season  of  the  year. 

COST  OF  CONDUCTING    A  POULTRY  BUSI- 
NESS. 

It  is  impossible  to  conduct  an  extensive 
poultry  enterprise  with  hens  for  hatchers 
and  mothers,  because  of  their  quarrelsome 
disposition  when  confined  togethe-r  with 
young  broods,  and  because  lice  will  surely 
intrude  themselves  and  introduce  an  inter- 
minable train  of  disorder.  Besides,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  hens  confined  to  their 
nests  when  a  few  begin  to  hatch.  They 
demand  more  watching  and  work  than 
twelve  incubators,  and  then  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  compel  contrary  hens  to  sit. 
Confine  the  work  to  a  few(twelve  or  fifteen) 
then  they  can  be  managed,  but  fifty  or  500 
cannot  be  controlled.  But  now  suppose 
that  one  embarks  in  the  poultry  business 
for  the  object  of  breeding  broilers  for  the 
market,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
justify  the  devotions  of  all  the  time. 

It  would  require  500  hens  to  thirty-five 
cockerels.  These  should  be  divided  into 
thirty-five  pens,  at  least  20x40  or  fifty  feet 
each.  These  houses  should  be  built  in 
rows,  one  behind  the  other,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  aparr,  and  yards  between  the  buildings. 
The  partitions  can  be  made  of  lath,  dividing 
the  yards  from  the  building,  and  also  the 
houses  inside.  The  pens  should  contain 
about  fifteen  pullets  and  a  cockerel,  all  ten 
to  eighteen  months  old ;  the  males  should 
be  the  youngest  of  the  two.  From  the 
thirty-five  pens  one  can  count  on  1,700  eggs 
per  week,  and  sit  1,100  eggs  or  more  per 
week,  and  to  this  end  would  need  incuba- 
tors with  a  total  capacity  of  3,300  eggs. 
When  the  last  two  machines  were  filled  the 
first  two  would  be  hatching,  aud  therefore 
two  incubators  of  S00  eggs  would  be  due 
every  five  days,  and  so  after  the  first  three 
months  there  could  be  made  a  shipment  of 
500  to  700  chicks  every  five  days,  a;  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cents  each. 

First  of  all,  construct  your  houses  and 
yards  for  the  breeding  stock,  aud  a  nursery 
for  the  chicks.  The  latter  should  give 
18x18  feet  allowance  for  every  1,000  chick- 
ens. One  house  18x200  would  safely  serve 
for  the  10,000  chicks  which  you  would  have 
to  shelter  and  care  for  until  the  first  ship- 
ment was  made.  Now  let  us  estimate  the 
cost  of  all  this  enterprise  The  hens  would 
cost  §250,  the  males  §35,  total  §2S5.  Then 
the  houses  and  runs  would  cost  §500,  the 
eight  incubators  §300,  the  houses  for  hatch- 
ing §200  more.  This  would  make  a  tota) 
expense  of  §1,285.  This  is  a  liberal  allow- 
ance for  everything,  and  once  purchased 
need  not  be  in  our  calculations  after  the 
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of  a  pound  is  better  weight  than  a  pound( 
but  these  small  weights  are  most  preferable 
early  in  the  season.  Then,  afterwards, 
birds  weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  pounds  will  become  more  saleable 
the  price  being  usually  about  thirty-five 
cents  a  pound,  or  seventy-five  or  eighty-five 
cents  for  the  chicks.  And  so  the  price  and 
and  weight  will  keep  pace  in  opposite  direc- 
tions until  late  in  the  fall,  when  the  grown 
fowl  of  seven  or  nine  pounds  goes  to  mar- 
ket and  brings  from  sixty  to  seventy-five 
cents.  These  figures  will  vary  somewhat; 
as  locations  and  markets  and  other  causes 
may  vary  them  in  either  direction;  but  it 
requires  only  a  glance  to  show  that  the 
profits  is  in  the  early  chicks.    And,  owing 


first  year.  We  begin  hatching  in  Novem 
ber  and  continue  on  through  the  month  of 
March— five  months,  or  twenty-one  weeks, 
at  COO  chicks  per  week,  which  would  give 
us  12,600  chicks  for  sale.  Of  course  this 
can  be  reduced  by  losses,  and  other  draw- 
backs. 

Let  us  compare  this  enterprise  with  the 
purchase  and  cultivation  of  160  acres  of 
land.  At  §30  an  acre  the  farm  will  cost 
§4,800.  We  will  suppose  it  is  fenced  and 
furnished.  It  will  require  two  teams  at 
§300  each,  and  two  men,  at  §18  per  month, 
for  five  months,  to  run  it;  which  is  §780. 
It  will  require  one  reaper,  one  drill  and  two 
plows,  at  §50  each,  and  200  bushels  of  wheat 
to  seed  and  harvest  it.   These  would  cost 
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$500,  which,  added  to  $780,  amounts  to 
$1,280. 

Now  for  results:  Twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  a  large  average  yield; 
and  $1.25  per  bushel  is  a  large  average  price 
which  amounts  to  $4,000.  Now  deduct 
from  this  amount  $1,280,  which  would  leave 
$2,720.  We  have  $5,000  net  profit  in  poul- 
try culture,  against  $2,720  in  agriculture,  a 
difference  of  $2,280  in  favor  of  poultry.  In 
every  instance,  we  gave  you  the  advantage 
in  figures,  and  allowed  you  to  mature  your 
crops  in  five  months,  but  it  would  take 
more  time  than  this. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Reliable  will  hatch  turtreys.  du»(«. 
geese,  or  chicks.  Every  Incubator  shipped 
from  their  factory  is  furnished  with  lamp, 
lamp  burner,  metallic  lamp  Hue.  heat  re- 
ceiver, lamp  bracket,  regulating  guide  and 
caps,  ventilating  covers,  moisture  vessels, 
our  improved  egg  drawer  with  turning 
rack,  tested  thermometer,  book  of  instruc- 
tions; in  fact,  every  attachment  necessary 
to  put  the  machine  in  perfect  operation, 
except  water,  oil  and  eggs,  and  articles  are 
included  with  the  price  of  every  machine, 
without  extra  cost.  The  incubator  is  also 
guaranteed. 

The  Reliable  Incubator,  in  the  hands  of 
its  former  management,  was  comparatively 
dead  and  unknown,  patented  August  18th, 
18S5,  and  sold  to  its  present  owners  March 
28th,  1892,  up  to  that  time  less  than  125  of 
these  machines  having  been  sold,  and  more 
than  one-half  of  that  number  was  bought 
by  persons  in  and  about  the  vicinity  of  De- 
catur, 111.,  the  home  of  its  birthplace.  The 
wonderful  results  of  this  Hatcher,  which 
had  proveu  successful  in  nearly  every  pur- 
chaser's hands,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Messrs.  Dean  and  Myers  Bros.,  who  set  out 
at  once  to  personally  investigate  its  real 
worth,  by  visiting  twelve  different  partiesi 
who  had  given  the  machine  a  thorough  test, 
and  at  last  purchasing  a  200  egg  outfit,  and 
completed  three  successive  hatches,  using 
616  eggs  110  of  which  were  unfertile,  forty- 
seven  dead  in  shell  at  the  last  stages,  and 
hatches  459  chicks.  The  investigation  and 
trial  proved  more  than  satisfactory,  and 
they  proceeded  at  once  to  purchase  the  en- 
tire right  and  patents,  which  was  accom- 
plished for  S3000  cash. 

Their  first  step  was  to  establish  their  own 
manufactory,  and  have  every  machine  com- 
pleted under  their  own  supervision.  Their 
secoud  step  was  to  prove  the  worth  of  the 
Reliable,  as  an  egg  hatching  machine,  to 
their  own  home  community,  by  placing  a 
200  egg  outfit  in  a  show  window  of  the 
largest  clothing  establishment  in  Quincy, 
and  completed  two  hatches,  first  1G8  chicks, 
second  145;  singularly  enough,  this  was  the 
first  and  only  open  exhibition  of  an  Incu- 
bator in  this  section. 

Their  third  step  was  to  apply  for  space 
to  exhibit  several  machines  at  the  "World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  reply  to  their 
first  communication  was,  if  one  machine 
would  display  the  merits  of  the  four  (which 
we  intended  to  exhibit)  only  one  would  be 
admitted,  which  a.-eounts  for  their  not  hav- 
ing an  even  more  attractive  and  extensive 
display  at  the  AVorld's  Fair.  Their  grand 
success  at  this  great  Exposition  has  been 
scattered  broadcast  through  the  columns  of 
the  leading  journals,  and  the  pretty  display 
of  lively  chicks,  decorated  in  bright  colors, 
green,  red,  blue,  pink,  purple  and  yellow, 
is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  thousands 
who  passed  their  exhibit. 

The  favor  accorded  the  Reliable  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  is  fully  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  Mr.  A.  Mclntyre,  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  Agricultural  Department, 
paid  the  full  price  for  a  200  egg  Hatcher 
with  Brooder  combined.  They  now  have 
our  World's  Fair  exhibit  arranged  in  our 
salesroom,  just  as  it  appeared  at  Chicago. 

The  number  of  "Reliable  Incubators"  sold 
during  the  first  twelve  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  owners,  ending  April  1st, 
'93  was  15G2,  and  to-day  this  Company  is 
selling  more  hatching  machines  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Their  manufacturing  de- 
partments occupy  floor  space,  aggregating 
over  15,000  square  feet,  and  at  the  present 
writing  twenty  mechanics  are  employed, 
only  one  third  of  the  number  which  will  be 
required  through  the  months  of  January, 
February,  March  and  April. 

The  "  Reliable  Poultry  Farm  "  occupies 


seven  acres  of  ground  in  buildings  and 
yards,  and  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all 
who  visit  it.  Last  season's  business  in  this 
branch  of  industry  ending  June  1st,  '93 
netted  them  $2,2S2  and  were  the  farm  of 
three  times  its  present  dimensions,  they 
could  not  begin  to  fill  orders  for  either 
stock  or  eggs  the  coming  season.  This 
proves  conclusively  what  perseverance  and 
energy  will  accomplish  with  a  very  small 
capitol  at  the  start. 

Two  of  the  senior  membRrs  of  the  "  Reli- 
able Incubator  Company "  have  been  en- 
gaged in  high  class  poultry  culture  thirteen 
vears,  and  their  success  in  exhibiting  prize 
winning  specimens  at  the  State  Toultry 
Show,  Chicago,  1889,  was  a  feature  long  to 
be  remembered  by  the  poultry  breeding 
fraternity. 

The  illustrations  show  the  200-egg  incu- 
bator and  brooder  combined  and  a  late 
style  hot  water  brooder,  with  double  ex- 
tension runs.  Catalogues  and  prices  are 
sent  free  to  all  upon  application. 


THEY  DO  NOT  LAY. 

What  is  the  matter  that  the  hens  do  not 
lay?  It  is  due  to  several  causes,  but  the 
following  letter  from  a  lady  reader  shows 
that  she  feeds  liberally  but  gets  no  eggs. 
She  says: 

"I  have  twenty  old  hens  and  thirty 
young  pullets,  hatched  out  in  May  or  June. 
I  only  got  twelve  eggs  during  October  and 
two  eggs  during  the  month  of  November. 
None  of  the  pullets  are  laying  yet.  They 
are  Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas. 
I  fed  them  scalded  bran,  bone  meal,  ground 
oats  and  ground  corn  meal,  mixed,  in  the 
morniug,  and  cracklings  from  a  pork 
butcher.  I  give  these  alternately  in  the 
morning,  and  alwcys  wheat  or  whole  corn 
in  the  evening  and  have  a  well  built  house 
to  roost  in  but  I  do  not  have  fire  in  it. 
They  have  free  range. 

Such  feeding  as  the  above  is  enough  to 
make  hens  lay,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  hens 
are  given  too  much.  If  they  are  on  a  range 
in  summer  they  need  no  food  at  all  except 
about  a  pound  of  meat,  once  a  day,  to 
twenty  hens.  They  cannot  go  on  the  range 
in  winter,  and  hence  lack  exercise.  The 
best  way  to  get  eggs  is  to  make  the  hens 
work  for  their  food  by  scratching  in  leaves 
or  cut  straw.  More  damage  is  done  by 
overfeeding  them  by  too  little  food.  Some- 
times the  lack  of  eggs  may  be  due  to  the 
large  lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and 
necks,  but  this  may  be  remedied  by  rub- 
bing a  little  sweet  oil  on  the  heads  and  face 
twice  a  week. 


SP0NGIA  FOR  ROUP. 

How.  should  spongia  be  used  when  given 
for  roup?  This  is  a  question  which  we 
have  answered  before,  but  which  must 
again  be  noticed  for  au  Indiana  subscriber, 
who  writes : 

"  As  I  understand  it,  the  use  of  spongia 
is  intended  when  the  hens  have  hoarse 
breathing,  or,  as  I  might  term  it,  croup. 
How  much  and  in  what  manner  should  it 
be  given  ? 

What  is  known  as  the  third  potency  is 
generally  used.  Homeopathic  remedies 
should  be  used  sparingly.  Ten  drops,  or 
twenty  pellets,  in  a  quart  of  drinking 
water,  placed  where  all  the  birds  can  drink 
it,  is  the  proper  method.  Do  not  use  more 
than  ten  drops.  Use  clean  vessels,  which 
should  be  washed  and  scalded  every  day. 
It  is  the  best  remedy  for  hoarseness  that 
can  be  given . 


RED  PEPPER  AND  BONES. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Babbitt,  Coldwatcr,  Mich, 
makes  a  few  inquiries  which  may  interest 
others,  and  writes  as  follows  : 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  putting  red 
pepper  in  the  food  in  winter  for  the  hens  ? 
Also  your  opinion  in  regard  to  feeding 
lard  scraps]?  How  about|fcccling  bone  meal 
to  them,  and  how  much  for  ten  hens  '(" 

Red  pepper  is  a  temporary  stimulant, 
and  is  of  no  service.  It  is  not  heating  but 
simply  pungent,  and  if  fed  too  freely  it 
may  cause  the  hens  to  take  cold.  Lard 
scraps  are  not  suitable  food,  as  the  great 
pressure  to  which  they  are  subject  removes 
all  but  the  fibre,  but  while  we  so  state  we 
do  not  infer  that  they  are  useless  but  only 
inferior  to  other  foods.  One  pound  of 
green  bone  per  day,  for  sixteen  hens,  is 
about  the  proper  allowance,  but  of  bone 
meal  the  hens  may  have  a  box  of  it  within 
reach  all  the  time,  as  they  will  not  eat  too 
much. 


COLD  STORAGE. 


THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT  OF  COLD  STORAGE— VALUE 
OF  COLD  STORAGE  WAREHOUSE— RECEIPTS 
AS  COLLATERAL— GENERAL  BENEFITS. 

Money  can  be  borrowed  on  butter,  eggs, 
cheese,  chickens  and  farm  products  of  all 
the  kinds  that  will  keep,  as  easily  as  on 
diamonds  and  watches,  says  the  New  York 
Sun.  Not  only  is  this  so,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  money  loaned  on  ordinary 
farm  products  than  in  all  the  pawn  shops 
in  New  York.  This  is  a  business  which  is 
growing  every  year,  and  which  has  row  as- 
sumed such  an  enormous  proportion  that 
it  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the  discount 
line  of  several  banks. 

Cold  storage  and  the  development  of  the 
storage  warehouse  business  in  New  York 
have  made  this  possible.  Most  of  these 
warehouses,  especially  the  storage  ware- 
houses, are  to  the  banks  what  the  pawn- 
broker's safe  is  to  him,  only  the  banks  act 
through  some  one  else,  while  the  pawn- 
broker owns  the  warehouse  and  the  capital 
both.  Until  recently  it  was  not  possible 
to  keep  long  in  good  condition  dairy  pro- 
ducts, eggs  and  many  small  fruits;  they 
would  spoil  if  not  used  within  a  few  days 
after  they  were  placed  on  the  market.  The 
cows  and  the  chickens  do  not  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  demand  of  the  public,  which 
requires  in  the  winter  an  extra  amount  of 
butter  and  as  mauy  eggs  as  in  the  summer. 
As  cold  weather  comes  on,  the  efforts  of 
the  cows  and  chickens  are  largely  directed 
to  keeping  themselves  warm,  with  the  re- 
sult that  their  contributions  to  the  public 
food  supply  are  diminished. 

In  the  summer  before  cold  storage  ware- 
houses existed  the  fanners  had  to  send 
their  milk,  butter  and  eggs  to  the  market  at 
once,  so  that  they  would  be  sold  before 
they  spoiled,  with  the  result  that  the  prices 
fell  to  such  a  low  point  that  at  times  the 
shipments  to  the  commission  merchants 
did  not  realize  enough  to  pay  the  freight. 
There  is  a  minimum  price  below  which 
it  would  not  pay  the  railroads  to  transport, 
and  commission  dealers  and  retailers  to 
handle  farm  products,  and  that  j^rice  the 
consuming  public  must  pay  for  tneir  bene- 
fit, no  matter  how  plentiful  the  suupjy  is. 
So  in  the  summer  the  farmers  maae  little 
money,  and  the  New  York  public  got  only 
a  small  part  of  the  benefit.  Iu  tne  winter 
the  supply  was  so  much  less  that,  while 
the  publio  had  to  pay  high  prices,  the 
farmers  had  not  enough  milk  and  eggs  to 
sell  to  reap  much  benefit. 

Then  came  the  introduction  of  cold  stor- 
age and  the  cold  storage  warehouse,  which 
is  so  recent  that  the  big  men  in  the  busi- 
ness ar«  still  young  or  middle-aged,  while 
the  acceptance  of  butter  and  eggs  as  good 
collateral  is  so  recent  that  young  note  deal* 
ers  easily  recall  the  first  paper  which  came 
iu  with  butter  and  eggs  security. 

The  first  effect  of  this  innovation  was  to 
make  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  men 
who  had  capital  and  relied  on  their  own 
judgment  and  the  possibilities  of  cold  stor- 
age. They  are  rich  men  to-dav,  for  they 
anticipated  the  future  by  two  or  three  sea- 
sons. Some  of  the  first  men  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  cold  storage  business  in  this 
manner  were  produce  commission  dealers. 
Iu  the  summer,  when  butter  and  eggs  were 
low,  they  bought  up  all  they  could  carry 
and  pay  for,  and  put  them  into  cold  storage 
warehouses.  In  January  and  February 
they  unloaded  and  made  over  200  per  cent, 
profit.  They  made  their  purchases  direct 
irom  the  farmers  who  shipped  to  them, 
and  put  the  butter  and  eggs  in  the  ware- 
house at  once,  so  they  came  out  almost  as 
tresh  as  when  they  went  in.  The  only  rea- 
son they  did  not  make  more  money  was 
that  they  had  Insufficient  capital,  and  the 
business  of  borrowing  money  on  butter  and 
eggs  was  in  its  beginning.  Butter  and  eggs 
were  not  then  regarded  as  good  collateral. 
The  next  year  the  men  who  had  made  the 
big  profits  the  year  before  went  to  their 
banks  and  used  their  personal  credit  to  se- 
cure the  money  to  carry  their  purchases. 
More  butter  and  eggs  were  carried  over  to 
ttie  winter  i-eason  that  year  than  the  season 
before.  Though  the  total  amount  of  profit 
was  larger  than  that  of  the  first  year  the 
per  cent,  of  it  was  not  so  high.  Their  pur- 
chases stiffened  the  prices  in  the  summer, 
and  their  unloading  made  a  weaker  butter 
and  egg  market  in  the  winter. 

It  occurred  to  some  of  the  storage  ware- 
house men  that  there  should  be  some  way 
by  which  they  could  make  a  profit  out  of 
the  business  over  their  storage  charges. 
They  found  it  when  they  got  the  banks  to 
accept  storage  warehouse  receipts  for  but- 
ter and  eggs  as  good  collaterals  for  loans. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  almost  every 
produce  man  took  to  speculating  on  butter 
and  eggs.  The  possibilities  of  the  storage 
warehouse  business  developed  to  include 
chickens,  panic  and  meat  of  all  kinds. 
When    chickens   were    low.   a  wholesale 


chicken  man  could  buy  them  in  thousand 
lots  and  store  them  until  Hie  market  quota- 
tions on  them  were  higher. 

The  big  creameries  and  butter  factorle  ■ 
were  among  the  first  to  take  advantage  "f 
this  new  state  of  things,  demanding  higher 
prices  for  their  butter  in  the  summer  or 
storing  their  surplus  product  until  winter. 
The  farmers  than  profited  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  summer  surplus  could  be 
disposed  of,  while  the  public  lor  the  first 
time  had  good  butter  at  a  low  price  in  the 
winter  and  cheap  eggs  the  year  round-  irre- 
spective of  the  weather  or  the  leelmcs  of 
the  cows  and  the  hens. 

Now  the  banks  will  accept  storage  certi- 
ficates for  collateral  as  readily  as  tfie\ 
would  United  States  bonds,  wncn  the  ap> 
plication  for  a  loan  comes  to  them  through 
men  whom  thev  know.  Every  month  the 
value  of  the  collateral  increases,  and  about 
the  only  possibility  of  loss  is  an  earthquaKe 
or  a  fire,  and  tile  cold  storage  warehouse  h 
regarded  as  an  excellent  insurance  risu. 
The  owners  can  protect  themselves  by  in- 
surance. 

A  man  needs  very  little  capital  now  to  go 
into  a  butter,  eggs  and  cheese  speculation. 
He  buys  from  the  farmers  and  at  once  has 
the  butter,  eggs  and  chickens  sent  to  the 
cold  storage  warehouse.  He  goes  to  the 
owner  of  the  warehouse  and  gets  a  loan  of 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  storage 
certificates  on  payment  of  the  storage  and 
the  brokerage  fee  for  getting  the  loan.  He 
gives  a  note  for  the  loan,  which  tho  ware- 
house men  indorse,  and  deposits  with  the 
storage  certificates  iu  their  bank.  With 
tnT9  money  the  buyer  can  go  back  and  get 
more  butter,  eggs  aiid  chickens  until  he  lias 
enough  stored  to  feed  a  country  town  for 
six  months.  The  bank  carries  the  loans  on 
until  winter. 

Then  when  the  rural  supply  of  butter, 
eggs  and  chickens  begins  to  diminish  and 
the  market  prices  increase  the  produce  man 
gradually  unloads  his  holdings,  making 
sales  from  samples.  As  fast  as  he  makes 
a  s  ile  he  gives  an  order  for  the  goods  on  the 
cold  storage  warehouse  man.  The  cold 
storage  warehouse  man  receives  the  money 
and  takes  up  the  storage  certificates  from 
the  bank.  When  all  the  loans  are  taken  up 
the  produce  man  owns  absolutely  the  rest 
of  the  things  he  has  stored,  and  he  can  do 
with  them  what  he  pleases. 

Some  produce  men  enlarge  this  specula- 
tion by  making  contracts  with  their  cus- 
tomers by  the  year.  They  agree  on  a  priee 
from  month  to  month,  and  at  those  prices 
they  agree  to  furnish  a  fixed  quantity.  The 
market  quotations  may  be  higher  or  lower 
than  the  agreement.  The  produce  man's 
profits  come  in  the  difference  between  the 
prices  at  which  he  buys  in  the  summer, 
plus  his  warehouse  bill  and  interest 
charges,  and  the  price  he  gets. 

So  far  no  one  seems  to  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  possibility  of  getting  up  a  cornel 
in  chickens,  butter  or  eggs,  though  there  is 
an  exchange  at  which  there  is  extensive 
speculation.  A  man  can  contract  for  a 
tnousand  pounds  of  February  butter  just 
as  he  can  go  to  the  produce  exchange  and 
contract  for  February  wheat,  or  to  the  con- 
solidated exchange  and  buy  February  pe- 
troleum. However,  there  is  little  selling 
short,  and  until  the  professional  produce 
liven  take  to  selling  short  there  is  slight 
danger  of  corners.  "Occasionally  some  man 
tries  to  carry  too  much  and  fails,  but 
where  he  agrees  to  deliver  future  eggs  and 
chickens,  he  usually  has  them  in  the  cold 
storage  warehouse  at  the  time,  and  makes 
the  price  based  on  the  market  quotations 
of  that  day  and  the  storage  charge. 

The  banks  look  more  favorably  from  year 
to  year  on  this  kind  of  collateral,  for  they 
have  had  few  losses.  The  market  quota- 
tions are  usually  toward  the  increase  of  the 
value  of  the  security,  as  the  prices  always 
rise  from  summer  until  spring.  There  is 
no  danger  of  a  bear  raid  which  will  smash 
prices  and  make  the  collateral  worth  less 
than  the  f  ace  of  the  notes.  The  product.' 
are  easier  to  sell  than  real  estate,  and 
prac  tically  almost  as  easy  to  market  as 
standard  railroad  securities.  It  may  be 
well  for  some  one  to  point  out  to  the 
farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  railing  at 
ISew  York  banks  and  capitalists  that  if  no 
one  would  loan  money  on  butter,  eggs, 
chickens  and  small  faun  products,  only  so 
much  of  these  could  be  carried  as  the  in- 
dividual capital  of  tne  produce  men  would 
permit.  Prices  in  the  summer  would  be 
much  lower.  The  fact  that  the  New  York 
banks  will  loan  money  on  these  products 
prevents  the  low  drops  in  price  that  used 
to  come  every  summer  at  the  expense  of 
the  fanner,  it  also  lowers  the  price  paid 
by  the  consumers  in  the  city  during  the 
winter,  for  all  the  farm  products  stored  in 
the  summer  and  fall  have  to  be  sold  during 
the  winter  to  prevent  their  running  into 
the  lower  prices  of  the  next  summer. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
where  to  apply  for  information  as  to  cost 
of  house,  details,  etc.,  we  will  mention  that 
there  is  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  cold 
storage,  under  the  title  of  Ice  and  Refrig- 
eration, published  at  20(5  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  for  a  copy  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  R.  Esau,  West  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  who  has  kindly  endeavored  to  oblige 
our  readers  who  have  made  inquiries  on 
this  subject.  We  are  in  hopes  of  securing 
a  plan  of  a  cold  storage  house  for  publica- 
tion. 
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A  REMEDY  FOR  ROUP  AND  LICE. 

H.  .T.  MARTIN,  DALLAS,  TEXAS. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  are  of  benefit  to  me,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  without  it.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  many  things  in  the  paper 
that  do  not  benefit  me,  as  the  paper  is  pub- 
lished in  a  much  colder  climate  than  we 
have  here,  and  many  of  the  articles  are  con- 
tributions of  parties  who  live  where  every- 
thing is  frozen.  Of  course  you  expect  the 
readers  of  your  paper  to  have  some  judg- 
ment, and  select  such  advice  as  is  intended 
for  those  who  keep  poultry  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate. If  they  do  not  know  that  the  tight 
houses  used  in  your  State  will  not  answer 
in  Texas,  of  course  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed  with  poultry  or  anything 
else.  One  thing  I  notice  so  much  said  about 
and  is  said  to  cause  such  a  loss,  and  that  is 
roup,  which  I  have  had  often  among  my 
fowls  butdo  notremember  having  had  a  loss 
from  it.  My  remedy  is  to  put  the  fowl  in  a 
coop  by  itself,  aud  give  it  all  it  will  eat. 
The  water  it  is  to  drink  is  one  part  of  car- 
bolic acid  to  one  hundred  of  water,  aud  at 
the  same  time  give  all  the  other  chickens  on 
the  place  the  same  water  to  drink,  and  no 
other  for  at  least  one  week.  This  month  I 
have  had  two  cases  of  roup,  and  with  this 
treatment,  in  one  week,  the  hens  were  sing- 
ing in  the  coop, and  are  as  well  to-day  as  they 
ever  were.  Many  of  the  remedies  are  more 
work  than  the  chickens  are  worth.  As  for 
lice,  this  insect  powder  is  too  much  work 
for  one  who  is  engaged  in  other  business 
and  keeps  poultry  as  an  amusement,  or  for 
his  family  only.  Do  not  misunderstand  me 
as  objecting  to  work,  but  when  1  f^ed  and 
brush  my  horse,  attend  to  and  milk  my 
cow,  besides  many  other  little  things  about 
the  place,  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  dose  a 
lot  of  hens  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or 
dust  a  lot  of  them  twice  a  week.  Instead 
of  this  insect  powder  business — I  see  so 
much  of  and  think  it  a  very  imperfect  way 
of  applying  insect  destroyer  on  fowls — I 
use  Sheep  Dip,  making  about  ten  gallons' 
solution,  as  you  would  to  dip  sheep,  aud 
dip  every  chicken  on  the  place;  shake  them 
around  in  the  dip  so  as  to  get  them  thor- 
oughly wet,  then  hold  them  in  it  while  I 
rub  it  on  their  heads,  and  the  job  is  done. 
This  done  in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the 
spring,  one  will  never  be  troubled  with 
lice.  It  will  take  about  one  hour  twice  a 
year  to  dip  fifty  chickens,  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar  to  do  this  twice  a  year,  whether  you 
know  they  have  lice  or  not,  as  lice  are  often 
present  when  you  do  not  know  it.  I  have 
done  this  and  have  never  lost  a  hen  from 
the  dipping,  and  my  chickens  are  free  from 
lice,  b_ut  before  I  tried  the  dip  I  thought  I 
would  have  to  move  off  the  place  for  the 
safety  of  my  family. 

1  took  the  Poultry  Keeper  several 
years  ago  aud  let  my  subscription  run  out, 
but  do  not  expect  to  do  so  again.  My  home 
is  on  a  lot  60  by  140  feet.  I  keep  a  horse, 
cow  and  fifty  hens,  and  raised  this  year  225 
chickens. 

[The  kerosene  emulsion,  so  often  given 
by  us,  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
sheep  dip.— Ed.] 


A  TRUE  HAWK  STORY. 

A.  N.  COSNER,  NEWTON,  N.  J. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  are  pestered  with  the 
poultry  man's  enemy,  the  hawk.  If  there 
is  anything  that  will  make  a  man's  blood 
boil  it  is  to  see  one  of  his  finest  chickens 
"  scooped  up,"  and  see  the  hawk  perch 
himself  on  a  rock  or  dead  limb  and  begin  to 
devour  it.  Then  it  helps  his  temper  to  run 
to  thehouse,get  an  old  musket  that  has 
been  loaded  since  the  war,  and  snap  a  dozen 
caps  at  the  thief,  only  to  see  him  finish  bis 
meal  and  fly  deliberately  away.  Now  here 
is  a  hawk  story  1  know  to  be  true,  and  I 
hope  if  any  of  "the  friends  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  tries  this  plan,  they  will  report 
either  to  this  paper  or  to  me  personally. 

A  cousin  of  mine  living  in  Pennsylvania 
was  pestered  terribly  by  hawks,  and  after 
trying  the  "  old  musket,"  with  the  very  re- 
sult I  have  mentioned,  I  said  to  his  hired 
man:  "  I'll  bet  I  can  catch  a  dozen  hawks 
in  a  week."  The  man  offered  to  bet  any- 
thing that  I  could  not  catch  a  hawk  in  a 
month,  so  my  cousin  set  to  work  to  "  clean 
'em  out,"  as  he  said.  He  took  a  piece  of  a 
stake,  or  a  rail,  about  ten  feet  long — a  round 
one— and  left  several  knots  on  it  near  the 
top,  sharpened  the  big  end  and  drove  it  into 
the  ground,  leaving  it  about  eight  feet  high. 
He  then  shaved  down  the  top,  and  from  two 
opposite  sides,  until  it  was  about  two 
inches  wide.  He  then  drove  four  nails  in 
the  top  so  as  to  hold  a  small,  rusty  (be  sure 
it  is  rusty)  steel  trap,  placed  it  on  top  of 
the  pole,  put  the  chain  in  a  noose  below  the 
knots  on  the  stake  and  left  it  He  drove 
the  stake  in  a  place  where  he  had  seen  the 
hawks  sailing  aiound  considerably,  in  a 
field  where  there  were  few  trees.  When 
they  went  in  from  work  at  noon,  they  had 
the  first  hawk,  who,  seeing  the  new  pole, 
b  ml  thinking  it  was  put  there  for  his  espe- 
cial use,  stopped  to  inspect  it  and  became 
the  first  victim.  In  the  afternoon  they  had 
knottier,  the  same  night  they  had  an  owl, 
anil  in  just  a  month  and  two  days  they  had 
taught  twenty-four  hawks  aud  two  owls. 
I'll  is  sounds  like  a  big  yarn,  almost  like  the 
man  who  shot  at  a  partridge  that  flew  so 
cro  'ked  it  twisted  his  gun  up  like  an  auger, 
t»r  the  o;her  m»u  whose  '•  six  Billy  goats," 
ifter  eating  a  bushel  of  tin  cans  and  a  rod 


of  wire  fence,  ate  the  whole  lower  part  of 
his  barn  away  and  left  the  top  sticking 
there  in  the  air.  But  this  is  a  real,  true 
yarn.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let  him  try  it, 
according  to'  directions,  and  if  it  does  not 
work,  let  me  know  and  I  will  give  him  the 
name  and  address  of  the  man  who  told  me, 
aud  they  can  get  an  old  musket  and  have 
it  out  with  him.  This  is  a  fact,  and  I 
hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a 
feathered  beauty,  and  if  anyone  tries  it  with 
good  or  bad  results,  let  us  know. 


LYE  THE  BEST  LICE  DESTROYER. 

C.  M.  TAYLOR,  SANDWICH,  N.  H. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Information  in  Decem- 
ber number  of  Poultry  Keeper  I  notice 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  "  W.  B.  W .,"  Hanford, 
Cal.,  asking  how  to  get  rid  of  lice.  Think- 
ing my  experience  may  be  helpful  to  her, 
and  perhaps  to  some  others,  1  thought  I 
would  give  it. 

Last  summer,  while  watching  the  fowls 
on  the  roost,  I  noticed  they  seemed  very 
uneasy,  and  I  determined  to  find  out  the 
trouble  if  possible.  The  following  day  I 
examined  the  roosts  carefully  and  found, 
as  I  feared,  bunches  of  little  red  and  gray 
lice  all  along  the  under  sides  of  the  roosts, 
so  many  that  in  lifting  them  from  the  sup- 
ports some  of  the  bunches  fell  off  by  their 
own  weight,  and  everything  in  that  part  of 
the  hen-house  was  covered  with  millions  of 
the  tiny  steel-colored  eggs.  Then  began  a 
siege,  and  for  some  weeks  it  was  doubtful 
which  would  come  out  first-best,  but  the 
question  is  settled  now.  For  mouths  I 
have  uot  been  able  to  find  a  sign  of  a  louse. 
I  first  took  the  perches  out.turned  kerosene 
oil  over  them,  then  burned  them  over,  and, 
in  fact,  turned  the  oil  over  almost  every- 
thing and  continued  so  to  do  day  after  day, 
and,  although  it  thinned  their  ranks  some- 
what, this  treatment  failed  to  exterminate 
them.  I  then  tried  barrels  of  boiling 
water,  suds,  carbolic  acid,  etc.  The  kero- 
sene oil  would  kill  all  the  live  lice  but 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  eggs,  and,  as 
they  would  keep  hatching  out,  of  course 
there  would  be  a  new  crop  every  few  days. 

At  last  I  tried  lye.  Two  applications 
cleaned  them  out  entirely.  Had  I  only 
known  this  remedy  sooner  it  would  have 
saved  me  days  of  hard  work.  I  put  two 
quarts  of  wood  ashes  to  a  gallon  of  water ; 
let  it  heat  up  on  the  stove,  stirring  often, 
and  when  boiling  hot,  painted  it  on  with  an 
old  paint  brush  wherever  there  were  any 
signs  of  lice.  I  found  afterwards  that  the 
the  lye  did  just  as  well  after  it  became 
cold.  In  four  days'  time  not  a  sign  of  lice 
was  to  be  found.  The  mud  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  1  filled  in  all  around 
the  ends  of  the  roosts,  aud,  as  they  would 
not  pass  over  that,  those  that  came  off  from 
the  hens  at  night  were  obliged  to  stay  on 
the  roosts.where  a  dose  of  the  lye  destroyed 
them  the  next  day.  It  is  a  very  simple 
remedy,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  anyone 
troubled  with  these  pests  will  give  it  a 
careful  trial  they  will  never  care  to  use 
coal-oil  again. 


TWO  STORY  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

S.  S.  BARRIE,  MONT  VALE,  N.  J. 

You  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  two- 
story  poultry  houses.  I  have  both  kinds, 
but  would  not  know  how  to  do  without  the 
two-story  house  for  laying  hens.  For  con- 
venience in  keeping  the  building  clean  it 
has  great  advantages.  'While  the  hens  are 
below  the  upper  rooms  can  be  cleaned,  acd 
after  the  hens  go  to  roost  the  lower  apart- 
ments can  be  put  in  order.  I  would  as 
soon  eat  my  breakfast  in  a  bed-room  as  to 
have  my  hens  eat  aud  lay  eggs  in  the  roost- 
ing room.  I  do  not  think  eggs  or  chickens 
are  wholesome  food  where  the  fowls  have 
access  to  the  barnyard  manure  heap.  By 
strict  attention  to  these  aud  kindred  mat- 
ters ,1  have  customers  for  e-  gs  at  thirty 
cents  per  dozen  in  summer,  and  sixty  cents 
in  winter,  and  for  six  to  two  months  chick- 
ens, I  get  thirty  cents  per  pound  dressed, 
customers  paying  express  charges.  City 
people  are  getting  more  and  more  averse  to 
purchasing  store  eggs  and  dressed  poultry, 
taking  the  chances  of  being  poisoned. 

WiLD  TURKEYS. 

J.  A.  ROBERTS  (ADDRESS  NOT  GIVEN). 

Turkey  management  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station,  and  introduction  of 
wild  blood  given  in  Poultry  Keeper, 
was  very  interesting,  and  will  do  doubt  be 
read  by  turkey  raisers  with  interest.  The 
habits  of  the  wild  bird  correspond  so  closely 
with  my  observations  that  I  thought  I 
would  give  my  knowledge  of  what  the 
wild  birds'  habits  are.  A  man  in  North 
Carolina  wrote  me  last  winter,  stating  he 
had  a  pair  of  domesticated  wild  turkeys, 
raised  by  a  dunghill  hen  ;  said  they  would 
eat  out  of  his  hands  and  never  left  the  flock 
of  flowls.  He  said  he  came  by  them  in  this 
way:  On  clearing  a  piece  of  new  land,  he 
went  to  a  brush  heap  to  burn  it,  when,  to 
his  surprise,  out  ran  a  wild  turkey-hen. 
He  looked  into  the  brush  heap  and  "there 
found  a  nest  with  nine  eggs  ;  these  he  took 
to  the  house  and  put  them  under  a  dung- 
hill hen  and  she  hatched  seven  birds.  This 
was  rather  late,  or  what  we  would  call 
here  "second  crop  birds."  They  grew  mid 
did  well  until  the  hawks  began  to  take 
them  and  carried  off  all  but  this  pair,  and 
being  so  near  the  lame   timber,  which 


abounded  with  wild  turkeys,  he  thought  he 
could  not  keep  them — when  spring  came, 
aud  they  heard  the  wild  gobblers,  they 
would  stray  to  the  woods.  So  the  party- 
wrote  me  if  I  would  take  them  and  send 
him  a  pair  of  pure-bred  poultry  for  them. 
I  had  no  suitable  place  for  them,  but  wrote 
him  to  send  tnem  on.  The  cooping  and 
shipping,  although  they  had  been  quite 
tame,  thoroughly  aroused  their  wild  na- 
ture, and  when  I  received  thtm,  and  put 
them  in  a  large  coop,  I  never  saw  wilder 
birds ;  they  even  bruised  their  heads  and 
feet  try iug  to  get  out.  Crows  caught  and 
penned  up  would  have  been  tamer;  they 
gradually  became  more  quiet  as  the  season 
passed,  and  now  roost  near  or  in  the 
chicken-house,  as  they  choose.  The  gentle- 
men said  the  natives  told  him  that  the  wild 
turkeys  did  not  breed  until  two  years  old, 
and  as  these  were  late  and  small,  such  was 
the  case.  The  gobbler  now  has  a  very 
glossy,  bronze  plumage.  Late  in  the  sum- 
mer he  showed  signs  of  maturing,  began  to 
strut  and  gobble;  although  they  have  the 
chances  to  stray  off,  they  never  leave  the 
place,  and  eat  with  the  chickens.  These 
birds  are  not  as  large  as  the  pure  bronze, 
are  built  more  erect  and  have  the  true,  wild 
color,  and  shape  of  their  ancestors.  I  may 
give  more  account  of  these  birds  later  on, 
and  hardiness  of  half-bred  wild. 


SNAILS  AND  LIME. 

C.  BURKART,  LUTHERVILLE,  ARK. 

A  short  time  ago  an  article  came  to  my 
notice  describing  the  manner  in  whi".h  snail- 
farms  are  conducted  in  Switzerland.  After 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  how  they  are 
managed,  the  writer  informs  us  that  snails 
require  a  feeding  place,  rich  in  limestone. 
Where  nature  has  not  provided  such  a  place, 
unslacked  lime  must  be  fed,  otherwise  they 
have  nothing  with  which  to  build  their 
houses,  and  consequently  die.  Snails,  he 
further  states,  having  plenty  of  lime,  have 
a  better  appearance,  and  consequently  com- 
mand fancy  prices.  The  writer  nowhere 
states  that  they  require  lime  to  grind  their 
food,  or  to  aid  "digestion,  but  to  furnish  the 
material  of  which  their  houses  are  formed. 
I  will  candidly  admit  that  my  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  woefully  wanting.  I  have 
never  scientifically  dissected  snails,  and  all 
I  know  about  the  anatomy  of  fowls  is  only 
sufficient  in  aiding  me  to  transpose  the 
most  juicy  and  tender  part  of  their  bodies 
from  the  large  platter  in  the  centre  of  the 

family  table    to  my    wife's  plate.  I 

furthermore  know  it  would  be  untenable 
to  say  what  a  snail  can  do  a  hen  can  do,  for 
I  know  she  cannot,  but  does  it  not  look  as 
though  there  were  a  certain  analogy  be- 
tween the  house  (shell)  of  a  snail  and  the 
shell  of  an  egg  ?  I  know  it  would  be  ask- 
ing too  much  of  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  equip 
out  and  conduct  an  experimental  snail 
farm,  but  won't  you  just  brood  over  the 
subject  a  while,  and  then  give  us  the  result 
of  your  meditations  ?  Or  have  you,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Donough,  "exploded  this 
subject  long  ago  ?" 

[We  fear  that  our  education  on  snails 
has  been  too  sadly  neglected,  but  we  will 
meditate. — Ed.] 


HE  FEEDS  TOO  HEAVILY. 

SAMUEL  WALTOX,     BARNES VILLE,  OHIO. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm,  on  the  edge  of  the 
town,  and  kept  chickens  for  thirty-seven 
years,  and  have  been  reasonably  successful 
in  raisingchickeus.my  greatest  losses  having 
beeu  from  gapes  ;  but  not  being  very  suc- 
cessful in  getting  eggs  in  winter,  I  com- 
menced taking  the  Poultry  Keeper  to 
learn  how  to  do  better.  I  had  my  first 
hatch  about  April  15th,  and  now,  Novem- 
ber 5th,  seven  and  one-half  months,  I  have 
a  fine,  healthy  looking  set  of  pullets  and 
not  an  egg.  I  had  two  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerels,  so  my  own  eggs  are  Plymouth 
Rocks,  or  half  blood,  some  pure  white  from 
four  White  Leghorn  hens,  and  some  Buff 
Cochins  from  eggs  I  purchased.  They 
have  run  in  my  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
and  were  fed  oats  ground  and  bran  with 
ground  bones,  when  I  could  get  them,  and 
averaged  twice  a  week  ;  also  slops  from  the 
house,  but  no  corn.  They  are  large,  full 
grown,  and  have  looked  as  if  they  ought 
to  lay.  I  had  seventeen  hens  in  the  spring; 
had  331  eggs  in  four  months ;  five  months, 
286:  six  months,  227;  seven  months,  180; 
eighth  month,  166;  ninth  month,  118;  tenth 
month,  eighty-three,  and  eleventh  mouth, 
forty-eight.  I  suppose  have  averaged 
twelve,  at  least,  that  were  uot  setting  or 
broody.  They  have  had  free  range,  fed 
wheat,  ground  bone  and  ground  oats  and 
bran,  and  for  a  month  or  more  have  had 
chaff  in  chicken  houses  to  scratch  in.  Three 
White  Leghorns  layed  when  all  the  rest 
had  quit,  then  they  moulted  and  quit,  but 
have  had  a  fine  suit  for  a  month  as  have  all 
the  rest,  but  only  one  large,  fat  looking 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  has  laid  an  egg  daily 
since  November  10th,  nearly  a  month  ago. 
It  looks  like  the  big  tales  of  200  eggs  a  year 
to  a  hen  are  like  the  big  yields  of  butter  I 
have  read  of  but  have  never  seen.  I  have 
built  two  more  houses  so  as  to  not  crowd, 
and  have  made  them  as  tight  as  I  can  with 
tarred  paper,  the  lining  well  fastened  with 
laths.  I  have,  for  some  weeks,  fed  a  hot 
mess  in  the  morning,  of  clover  heads  with 
bran  and  oatmeal,  also  linseed  meal.  I 
scatter  a  little  wheat  iu  chaff  at  noon  to  in- 
duce them  to  scratch,  and  have  recently 
gotten  some  oats  to  feed.    I  now  give  them 


water  in  a  gallon  tin  paint  bucket,  and  hav< 
thought  of  making  a  case  to  set  them  in  so 
they  wouid  not  freeze  so  readily.  I  hav« 
been  told  that  I  do  not  feed  enough,  but  I 
think  the  opposite. 


HEAVY  CAPONS. 

C.A.  THIEMAN,  N.  AMHERST,  OHIO. 

I  would  like  to  learn,  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  if  it  makes 
a  difference  in  tne  hatching  of  eggs  (in  re- 
gard to  sex)  if  the  male  is  young  or  old.  1 
am  troubled  in  getting  pullets  from  my 
own  eggs,  my  hens  being  one,  two  and  three 
years  old,  but  I  have  always  had  a  young 
male.  Now  I  wish  to  learn  if  it  will  be 
otherwise  if  I  used  a  male  two  years  old. 
Would  I  be  apt  to  receive  more  pullets 
than  cockerels  from  the  hatch  ?  I  have 
four  fine  pullets  batched  April  20th,  that 
commenced  to  lay  October  1st,  and  have 
layed  every  day  since.  Is  not  that  good  for 
Plymouth  Rocks  that  have  not  been  forced 
any?  I  also  dressed  three  Capons  Novem- 
ber 2Sth,  that  were  hatched  April  30th  ;  the 
weight  combined  was  twenty-five  and  one- 
half  pounds.  They  were  three-fourth 
Plymouth  Rock  and  one-fourth  Light 
Brahma.  I  have  two  more  of  the  same 
cross  that  weigh  ten  pounds  each,  and  one 
Brahma  that  weighs  eleven  pounds;  this 
last  one  was  hatched  Mav  30th.  Now  if 
any  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  readers  can 
do  better,  let  them  trot  out  their  stock. 
Please  inform  Mrs.  "  W.  R.  W.,"  Hanford, 
Cal.,  that  if  she  will  give  her  chickens  a 
good  dusting  in  air-slack  lime  she  will  get 
rid  of  the  lice  very  quickly.  Use  a  soap-box 
and  roll  Biddy  right  in  it ;  fill  the  feathers 
good  and  full  and  let  her  go.  The  lice  will 
go  also. 

I  noticed  in  December  number  of  your 
paper  an  account  of  small  eggs  by  J.  C. 
Clark,  Norman,  Okla.  He  speaks  of  an 
egg  that  weighs  1863^  grains.  Now,  I  can 
go  him  one  better,  only  I  cannot  give  the 
weight.  On  cleaning  my  coop  one  morning 
I  found  in  the  droppings  an  egg,  perfect  in 
form,  that  is,  in  the  white  and  yolk,  that 
would  not  fill  a  common  thimble.  The 
shell  was  very  brittle,  and  broke  as  I  picked 
it  up;  the  contents  would  not  more  than 
have  filled  a  teaspoon  one  quarter  full. 
Now  this  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  as  to  my 
knowledge,  as  it  says  my  hens  are  fat,  but 
this  is  still  in  the  lead. 


VENTILATION— A     LARGE  POULTRY 
HOUSE. 

M.  F.  STELLWAGEN,  ST.  IGNAC,  MICH. 

I  take  delight  in  your  last  Poultry 
Keeper;  glad  to  see  you  hit  out  regarding 
the  A.  P.  A.,  sheep  deal,  etc.  I  am  taking 
your  advice  in  regards  to  the  cold,  fresh 
air,  and  think  it  is  good.  I  have  placed  a 
second  roof  ten  inches  above  the  first  one 
on  my  poultry  house,  and  find  that  no  cold 
comes  down  through  the  roof.  Now,  last 
season  the  frost  would  gather  inside  of 
roof  and  made  my  house  very  damp.  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  such  trouble  this  season, 
and,  if  I  had  not  left  my  windows  out  too 
long,  would  not  have  had  a  sick  bird  this 
fall.  My  house  is  104  feet  long,  thirteen 
feet  wide  and  is  divided  up  into"  ten  pens. 
I  have  an  alley  the  entire  length  of  the 
front  side,  and  have  a  door  in  each  end; 
these  I  swing  open  each  morning  and  the 
room  is  instantly  filled  with  fresh  air. 
Then  I  close  one  or  both,  according  to  the 
weather.  Our  winters  are  very  severe  here 
and  my  house  is  all  double,  with  tarred  felt 
on  the  outside  and  oiled  sheatmg  inside, 
which  makes  it  a  very  comfortable  place. 
Notice  your  comments  about  the  judging 
at  World's  Fair.  I  wish  you  were  here  to 
judge  my  birds.  I  just  had  one  sent  from 
the  Ionia  Poultry  Show  (only  sent  down 
one  Black  Minorca  cockerel),  score  9i%; 
tie  for  first  prize.  I  am  bound  to  bring  my 
birds  up  to  any  iu  the  United  States.  I  am 
unable  to  hatch  such  early  chicks  as  the 
Southern  brethren,  but  thev  cannot  pro- 
duce more  hardy  chaps  than  1  can. 


STOP  THAT  TIRED  FEELING. 

G.    BURKART,   LUTHERVILLE,  ARK. 

In  the  December  numberof  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Mr.  Greverus,  of  Wisconsin,  en- 
deavors to  persuade  the  readers  of  that 
paper  to  believe  that  the  "breaking  up  "  of 
a  broody  hen  is  a  cruelty  warranting  the 
interference  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  In  his  opinion 
broodmess  is  the  emphatic  cry  of  exhausted 
return  for  well-merited  rest.  "What  large 
amounts  of  rest  some  hens  do  require.  I 
have  in  mind  several  hens  of  mine  which 
are  almost  continuously  clamoring  for 
"rest,"andyet  they  have  been  seldom  ly  con- 
victed of  making  an  exertion  to  fill  the  egg 
basket.  They  remind  me  of  an  indolent 
neighbor  who  vows  that  he  is  not  lazy,  but 
only  "  born  tired."  Those  tin  d  people, 
who,  like  Mr.  G's.  hens,  continually  need 
rest,  are  the  ones  Solomon  addressed  him- 
self to  when  he  assigned  "a  time  for  work 
and  a  time  for  rest."  Far  too  many  mis- 
construe the  wise  King's  words,  insomuch 
as  they  appear  to  persistently  overlook  our 
first  part  of  Solomon's  admonishment,  i.  e., 
"  There  is  a  time  for  work."  It  is  true 
that  a  broody  hen  does  look  and  act  ex- 
tremely tired,  and  I  do  not  doubt  in  the 
least  but  that  she  actually  believes  she  re- 
quires rest,  but,  believe  me,  Mr.  G.,  she  is 
only  duping  herself  and  others.  Her 
broodiness  is  not  a  result  of  that  "tired 
feeling,"  'tis  but  the  freak  of  a  diseased 
mind. 
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In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 

Scotch  Terriers.— If  L.  J.  B.,  of  Fort 
Madison,  in  regard  to  getting  rid  of  var- 
mints, Will  get  a  good  pair  of  Scotch 
Terriers,  they  will  do  ihe  work  for  him. — 
G.  J.  Boyd,  Herndon,  Iowa. 

Will  Keep  Over  a  Hundred.— I  will  keep 
this  winter  110  pullets,  and  if  1  can  keep  on 
making  money  with  that  numher  as  I  have 
with  thirt  v  or  forty,  I  will  then  keep  more. 
Send  me  your  three  papers  combination.— 
J.  W.  Grimes,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

Good  for  the  Lady.— I  take  a  great  interest 
in  poultry,  and  have  a  gcd  poultry  house. 
My  flock  consists  of  200  fowls,  mostly 
Plymouth  Hocks,  some  Wyandottes,  and 
some  Mongrels.  I  raised  100  Pekin  ducks 
last  summer  and  also  some  Bronze  Tur- 
keys.—Mra.  B.  Miller,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

Ventilation.— I  have  often  spent  hours  try- 
ing to  discover  the  best  mode  of  ventilating 
a  poultry  house,  and  when  disease  appeared 
I  at  once  attributed  it  to  foul  air,  and  gave 
more  ventilation.  Your  persistent  attacks 
on  ventilation,  Mr.  Editor,  induced  me  to 
shut  up  the  poultry  house  in  winter,  and 
keep  the  cold  air  out.  Since  then  I  have 
had  healthy  fowls,  but  I  was  an  "ignor- 
amus" before  that  for  twenty  years,  killing 
my  hens  every  winter.— John  Batcson, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Cold  Climate  Best.— I  have  started  in  the 
poultry  hu.-iness  on  a  large  scale  and  will 
send  for  some  of  those  books  later.  You 
will  think  I  am  crazy  going  into  such  a 
business  in  this  cold  country, but  experience 
has  taught  me  that  this  is  just  the  climate 
to  raise  poultry  in,  as  the  air  is  dry  and 
clear.  I  have  liad  fifteen  years'  experience 
in  other  countries,  and  four  years  in  this, 
and  find  this  "downs'-*  them  all.  1  have 
imported  t wen ty-f  our  distinct  varieties  this 
summer  and  they  art;  doing  fine.  I  think  I 
can  manage  them  all  on  a  100  acre  farm, 
high  and  dry,  lots  of  gravel,  shade  trees  and 
rnire  water.—  William  Jones,  Austin,  Man- 
itoba. 

Believes  in  the  Breeds.— I  feel  very  grate- 
ful  to  the  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  the  many  excellent  articles  and  good 
points  which  you  have  always  given  in  the 
past  numbers.  I  suppose  yon  would  like 
to  know  how  many  fowls  I  have,  that  is,  of 
fair  stock.  Well,  the  list  is  as  follows: 
Four  pure  Black  Langshana  (pullets),one 
laying;  six  pure  Black  Diamond  Lang^hans 
with  cockerel ;  two  Brown  Leghorns  with 
a  red  cockerel ;  three  Light  Brahmas  with 
cockerel;  six  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  with 
cockerel;  twenty-one  in  all,  that  I  call 
quite  good  quality.  This  coming  spring  I 
shall  try  to  sell  off  all  of  the  poor  stock  so 
as  to  make  room  for  the  new  and  good 
stock.  1  am  greatly  in  hopes  that  I  will 
have  better  success  this  year  than  I  had 
last  year.  I  wish  to  ask  if  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  American  Stockkreper 
editor.— G.  M.  Wilson,  Nebraska  City, 
Neb.    [Yes — a  good  man  too. — Ed.] 

Will  Try  Largo  Numbers— I  wish  to  say 
that  we  peruse  every  article  you  publish  in 
your  valuable  paper,  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er, and  try  to  follow  your  directions.  My 
wife  has  the  credit  for  raising  the  chickens, 
as  I  follow  Public  Works  for  a  living  and 
have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  them.  We 
own  five  acres  of  land,  with  a  good,  sub- 
stantial house  thereon,  within  a  couple  of 
miles  from  a  town  where  we  have  always 
had  a  good  market  for  chickens  and  eggs. 
We  kept  common  chickens  until  this  year. 
We  now  have  some  very  tine  Black  Lang- 
shans  and  intend  to  try  and  breed  those  ex- 
clusively. W<;  have  three  houses  for 
chickens — one  ton  by  twelve  feet,  six  feet 
at  eaves  and  ten  feet  high  in  centre;  an- 
other eighteen  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide, 
six  feet  high  in  front  and  four  at  rear;  an- 
other eighteen  feet  long  by  twelve  feet, 
eight  high  at  eaves  and  twelve  feet  high  iu 
centre.  I  intend  to  keep  a  record  of  eggs 
laid  from  the  first  of  the  year  from  a  given 
number  of  hens.  Would  like  to  iucrease 
our  stock  to  000  next  year.— J.  E.  Ashley, 
Lindsey,  Pa. 


the 


A  Turkey  Laid  Eighty-Five  Eggs.— In  l 

February  number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
you  state  that  "The  turkey  usually  lays 
about  twenty  eggs  (per  year),  but  individ- 
uals sometimes  excel  that  number."  Now, 
that  may  do  for  your  Eastern  turkey,  but 
'■  it  d  >es  not  go  "  out  here.  1  have  a  com- 
mon gray  turkey-hen  that  during  the  first 
nine  mouths  of  this  year  laid  eighty-five  (85) 
eggs,  besides  hatching  a  brood  of  little 
turkeys,  and  another  of  chickens,  thus 
spending  seven  weeks  of  that  time  in  sit- 
ting. While  laying  she  would  lay  two 
eggs  in  successive  days  and  then  rest  one. 
1  also  have  another  turkey  that  during  the 
first  week  of  this  month  laid  six  perfect 
eggs  in  six  successive  days,  and  is  now- 
sitting  on  them.  There  is  no  mistake  about 
these  statements,  for  I  kept  the  record  my- 
self. From  my  experience  with  turkeys,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  this  section  at 
least,  the  common  turkey  will  average  as 
many  eggs,  if  kept  laving  (-if  not  permitted 
to  set),  as  will  the  common  hen.— Geo.  P. 
Price.  South  Pasadena,  Gal. 


Cleared  Eighty  Dollars.— I  like  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  very  much.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  I  commenced  to  keep  hens  with 
two  old  hens  and  a  rooster.  In  eighteen 
mouths  I  cleared  $80  (not  counting  my 
time)  over  and  above  what  they  ate.— M. 
L.  Freeman,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

Keep  It  Coming.— Send  the  Poultry 
Keeper  right  along;  I  cannot  do  without 
it.  It  is  worth  more  to  me  than  any  paper 
I  take.  I  have  always  been  a  great  lover  of 
line  poultry  and  hogs,  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is"  always  full  of  instruction  tp 
me. — Jhi>.  L.  Bonner,  Stewart's  Mill, 
Texas. 

Light  Brahmas.— I  have  been  a  reader  c* 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  nearly  three 
years  and  must  give  it  all  the  praise,  for  I 
have  received  many  good  points  on  raising 
poultry  and  feeding  for  eggs.  I  have  the 
Light  Brahmas  and  Black  Lanshans.  Would 
like  to  know  if  aVblack  peak  (?)  on  Brahma 
disqualifies  it,  and  if  the  whi  er  y<>u  can  get 
them  the  better?^  »S'.  H.  liult,  WahOO,  JVeO. 
[A  dark  upper  mandible  is  desirable. —  Fl>] 

Nearly  3000  Eggs.— Although  I  make  no 
pretentions  or  progress,  1  like  your  paper. 
I  like  to  know  what  others  say  and  do. 
Last  year,  1802,  from  January  until  Janu- 
ary, 1803,  1  started  with  about  twenty  hens; 
took  good  care  of  them  and  had  a  little  over 
$■41,  just  on  eggs.  This  year,  1803,  my 
eighteen  hens  laid  2,853  eggs  from  January 
1st  to  November  30th,  1893.  Thank  yon 
for  your  help.— Eunice  Bieh,  Newjbild, 
Pa. 

Made  a  Mistake.— Have  built  a  poultry 
house  10x2-1  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  in- 
tend to  add  fifty  feet  to  it  in  the  spring.  I 
was  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  when  you 
sent  out  a  cutof  your  incubator ;  have  used 
it  two  years  with  good  resul  s.  I  am  keep- 
ing seventy-tive  Brown  It.  C.  Leghorns; 
I  think  they  are  the  best  for  eggs  and  a 
general  purpose  hen.  I  missed  it  sadly 
when  I  stopped  your  paper.  I  took  three 
others  and  found  yours  to  be  worth  all  the 
others.  AVill  write  some  of  my  experience 
in  poultry  at  some  time,  as  I  have  been  in 
the  business  some  thirty  years,  if  you 
would  like  me  to  do  so.— S.  S.  Carpenter, 
Bimjham  Centre,  Pa.— [Glad  to  hear  from 
you. — Ed.] 

His  Paper  Did  it.— I  find  I  cannot  get 
along  wii  bout  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
raise  poultry.  I  tried  for  three  years  to 
raise  broilers  with  incubators  and  brooders' 
and  made  a  complete  failure  until  I  sub- 
scribed for  the  Poultry  Keeper,  but 
since  I  got  the  paper  and  your  work, 
"  Management  of  Voting  ChicKs,"  I  have 
learned  how.  I  have  also  learned  bow  to 
handle  roup,  which  is  so  bad  in  l  alifornia, 
thanks  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  The 
roup  pills  you  mention  iu  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  and  the  turpentine,  coal  oil  and 
glycerine  m.utioned  iu  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  roup  is  not  now  as  bad  as  it 
might  be.  I  have  no  desire,  however,  to 
get  it  among  my  flock  again.  -  J.  S.  English, 
Los  Aiujeles,  Gal. 

Alum  Water  for  Sore  Heads.— In  reply  to 
Mr.  A.  P.  Chamberlain's  question  for  a 
remedy  for  sore  head,  canker  iu  the  mouth, 
etc.,  I  will  state  that  1  have  raised  poultry 
for  a  number  of  years,  here  in  Texas,  and 
the  same  disease  used  to  trouble  my  fowls 
every  fall.  The  common  fowls  were 
affected  the  most.  Since  1  quit  breeding 
anything  but  thoroughbreds  the  only  ones 
affected  are  the  Polish  breeds.  When  I 
notice  any  chicken  afflicted, I  wash  the  sores 
with  very  strong  warm  alum  water,  and 
two  or  three  applications  will  cure  them. 
At  the  same  time  I  feed  sulphur  in  bran, 
for  a  few  mornings.  Last  mouth  a  Golden 
Polish  hen  was  taken  with  the  disease.  One 
side  of  the  head  was  one  sore,  from  crest  to 
bill.  Two  washings  with  the  alum  water 
cured  her,  A  few  days  ago  two  chicks  had 
their  eyes  swelled  shut,  with  the  same 
trouble,  but  I  cured  them  with  two  appli- 
cations.— M.  A.  De  Mauri,  Gainesville, 
Texas. 

Eggs  Should  Be  Tested.— I  have  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  eight 
or  nine  months  and  like  it  very  much.  I 
do  not  think  we  could  do  without  it.  I 
persuaded  a  neighbor  to  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper  last  spring  and  she  raised  138 
turkeys  this  year.  She  says  the  Poultry 
Keeper  did  it  and  she  never  had  such 
good  luck  before.  Now  I  see  a  great  deal 
in  the  paper  about  egg-testers.  I  thought 
I  would  tell  you  of  the  one  our  grocer 
makes  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  splendid 
one  and  a  great  many  have  been  sold  in  this 
western  country.  One-half  dozen  eggs  can 
be  tested  at  one  time.  It  will  count  the 
number  of  half  a  dozen  correctly.  I  think 
it  would  b'e  excellent  for  "  incubator  men" 
and  grocers.  We  are  very  careful  ubout 
gathering  the  eggs.  Last  fall  I  sold  some 
to  our  grocer  and  he  commenced  to  test 
them.  Isaid:  "  You  need  not  test  those 
eggs  as  I  will  guarantee  them  to  be  good." 
lie  took  one  and  put  it  on  the  tester  and 
told  me  to  look  at  it.  I  did  so  and  it  was 
as  black  as  a  hat.  This  tester  shows  very 
quickly  the  condition  of  an  egg.  They 
have  a  machine  for  making  this  tester.  I 
may  describe  it  (the  tester)  some  other 
time.  Said  tester  is  patented.—  N.  W. 
Arbogast,  Minier,  El. —  [You  should  have 
described  it  or  the  owner  should  advertise 
it.— Ed.1 


For  South  Jersey  Breeders.  — I  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  breeders  in  South  Jersey 
advertise  their  birds  and  egsrs  for  sale. 
Would  purchase  more  if  I  could  get  them 
nearer  home—  Samuel  G.Harris,  No.  23, 
N.  Mississippi  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 

Has  a  Big  Flock.— That  you  may  know 
something  of  my  responsibility  or  standing, 
or  whatever  vou  may  call  it,  I  will  say  I 
have  a  farm  of  100  acres  worth  $18,000  and 
:» 1 1 1  in  the  chicken  business  to  turn  njy 
grandsons'  habits  of  application  to  busi- 
ness. We  had  in  1890,  100  pullets  or  hens  ; 
1801,  we  bad  200 ;  1802,  300,  and 
this  year,  1803,400  My  boys 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  all 
receipts  and  expenses.  Some  of 
our  experiences  might  interest 
some  of  your  numerous  pat  roils, 
which  we  might  give  you  at 
sonic  future  time,  if  wanted. 
We  think  most  writers  on  this 
subject  make  a  great  mistake 
when  they  hold  out  the  induce- 
ment to  new  beginners  that  pul- 
lets hatched  in  April  will  lay  at 
live  or  six  months  old.  Avery 
few  will,  but  the  flock  as  a 
whole,  will  not  be  sufficiently 
developed  in  this  section  until 
they  are  eight  and  one-half 
months  old. — John  L.  Chase, 
Johnson's  Creek,  N.  Y. — [We 
will  be  pleased  to  have  you 
write. — I.D.] 

Coal  Tar  for  Lice.— The  first 
.letter  on  the  last  page  of  the 
December  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  from  Mrs.  W.  R. 
W.,  of  Hanford,  Cal.,  is  only 
pal  hethic.  Two  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased an  innumerable  stock  of 
gray  lice  to  get  a  few  good  hens. 
The  lice  soon  found  pastureage 
on  everything  that  wore  feath- 
er.. They  soon  located  home- 
steads on  some 200  chicks  hatch- 
ed iu  an  incubator  and  shelter- 
ed by  wire  nettings.  The  old 
hens  could  fly  up  on  the  netting. 
Not  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  chicks  lived.  I  used 
every  insecticide  I  ever  heard 
of  but  of  no  avail.  Lice, 
lice,  lice  everywhere,  and  the  diseases 
which  follow.  I  whitewashed,  used  crude 
petroleum  on  the  roosts,  then  coal-oil  and 
carbolic  acid,  but  the  pest  was  not  abated. 
Finally  I  procured  a  can  of  coal  tar  and 
painted  the  roosts.  The  squatters  made 
baste  to  vacate  their  claims.  In  a  few 
weeks  there  were  no  visible  lice  about  the 
place.  On  my  present  flock,  some  105,  in- 
cluding many  of  the  old  lice  infected,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  louse  The  coal 
star  is  so  sticky  that  the  little  red  lice  (or 
chicken  bed-bugs)  are  at  once  destroyed. 
The  strong  fumes  of  the  coal  tar  penetrates 
through  the  feathers  and  speedily  dislodged 
the  gray  lice.  As  coal  tar  is  the  substance 
from  which  carbolic  acid  is  extractf  d  it  is 
one  of  the  best  disinfectants  which  can  be 
used  in  the  poultry-house.  Coal  tar  can 
be  thinned,  so  as  to  be  more  easily  applied, 
by  melting  it  with  lard,  and  can"  be  spread 
on  with  a  small  paint  brush.  Put  none  on 
the  top  of  the  roost,  as  it  sticks  fast  to  the 
feathers  and  feet;  apply  to  the  bottom  and 
sides.  I  never  heard  of  the  use  of  coal  tar 
for  lice  until  after  I  had  blundered  on  the 
experiment  myself .  —  W.  A.  Tenney,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

COLD  AND  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Many  of  the  young  chicks  in  the  brooder, 
and  under  hens,  die  because  they  take 
cold— become  chilled — and  the  result  is  cold 
on  the  bowels.  Then,  again,  some  are  con- 
stipated from  lack  of  variety.  Here 
case  from  Colorado: 

I  have  raised  some  young  clucks 
spring,  seemingly  well  and  hearty,  but 
when  three  or  four  days  old  their  rectum 
closes  up  and  they  linger  along  and  die.  I 
have  oiled  the  parts  and  given  them  oil  in 
their  feed,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
I  have  opened  some  and  find  their 
rectum  gut  dry  andhard.  I  feed 
from  three  to  four  times  per  day 
with  good  corn  bread  soaked  ill 
sweet  milk. 

The  probability  is  that  the  oil 
did  more  harm  than  good.  The 
proper  plan  is  to  add  a  gill  of 
linseed  meal  to  each  pint  of 
the  ground  grain.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  cause 
of  loss  is  due  to  insufficient  heat  in  the 
brooder. 


have  tiles  that  are  wide  enough  for  prac- 
tical use.  Send  to  him  for  descriptive 
catalogue,  which  is  free  to  all. 


MR.  VAN  DOREN'S  YARDS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham, 
Illinois,  is  an  old  breeder  of  many  years. 
The  cock,  Bismark  III,  was  bred  by  a 
mating  of  Felch  and  Ripon  strains.  He 
took  first  wherever  shown.  He  is  not  re- 
luted  to  the  hens  wilh  which -he  is  mated. 


LIGIIT  BRAHMA  COCK,  FBI  M  W.  H.  VAX  DOREX, 
BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 


Mr.  Van  Doren  also  has  some  fine  Plymouth 
Rocks,  sired  by  his  noted  bird  "McKinley," 
which  are  hard  to  beat.  He  makes  a  speci- 
alty also  of  White  Leghorns,  the  famous 
" Utica"  being  the  sire  of  some  of  them. 
Mr.  Van  Doren  thinks  bis  present  White 
Leghorns  the  best  he  ever  had  in  hts  seven- 
teen years  breeding,  the  combs  all  being 
good  and  the  plumage  very  white  and 
clear.  He  is  well  known  in  his  section  and 
many  prize  winners  have  come  from  his 
yards. 

A  POINT  ON  BROILERS. 

Young  chicks  bring  the  highest  prices  in 
May,  but  biing  good  prices  from  January 
to  July.    Here  are  a  few  rules  to  follow. 

Don't  crowd  them.  Fifty  are  enough 
together  Keep  the  brooder  at  not  fess 
than  ninety-five  degrees.  If  they  have 
weak  legs  give  them  cut  straw  to  scratch 
in,  scattering  a  little  millet  seed  in  the 
straw.  Weak  legs  often  result  from  too 
much  botlom  heat.  One  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  in  raising  chicks  in  brooders  is 
that  the  floors  are  usually  too  warm,  the 
result  being  leg  weakness,  and  the  chicks 
that  are  down  become  trampled  by  those 
that  move  about  under  the  brooder.  All 
the  losses  of  chicks  seem  to  occur  at  night, 
which  is  proof  that  whatever  destroys 
them  does  its  work  at  that  time.  The 
chicks  are  apparently  healthy,  and  go  un- 
der the  brooders  in  good  condition,  but  in 
the  morning  quite  a  number  are  found 
dead.  The  warmth  should  be  over  the 
chicks,  not  under  them.  Earth  floors  are 
the  best,  which  should  be  covered  with  cut 
straw  or  hay.   If  this  is  done  the  chicks 


is  a 
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THE  WEBSTER  WHEELBARROW. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  New 
York,  has  invented  a  wheelbarrow  that  is 
light  enough  to  be  picked  up  off  the  ground, 
a^  it  weighs  about  twenty  pounds,  but  it  is 
so  strongly  made  that  it  will  hold  a  load  of 
200  pounds.  He  considers  it  just  the  thintr 
for  poultrymcn  who  haul  loads  up  and 
down  the  passageways  of  poultry  houses, 
and  is  also  very  cheap.  The  wheels  are  as 
light  as  those  of  a  bicycle,  yet  are  high  and 


THE  WEBSTER  WHEELBARROW. 


will  not  only  rest  easier  at  night  and  re- 
main quiet  until  morning,  but  the  cases  of 
lcir  weakness  will  be  materially  reduced. 

In  several  experiments  made  by  us,  we 
find  that  when  little  chicks  are  given  dry 
food  instead  of  moistened  they  thrive 
better.  Those  who  have  attempted  the 
care  of  several  hundred  chicks  know  that 
the  labor  of  mixing  the  food  and  moisten- 
ing it  is  quite  an  item  in  the  expense,  and 
if  dry  food  can  be  used  exclusively  there 
will  be  a  saving  of  labor  and  time.  When 
the  food  is  damp,  the  chicks  are  compelled 
to  consume  more  water  than  they  should. 

Don't  forget  to  send  for  our  October, 
1889,  issue,  which  contains  the  "Forty  Rules 
for  Raising  Broilers,"  as  it  will  be  invalu- 
able and  cost  you  only  live  cents. 
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THE    RELIABLE  POULTRY  YARDS. 

The  Reliable  poultry  yards  are  owned  by 
the  Reliable  Incubator  Co,  Quincy,  111., 
and  became  a  necessity,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  of  its  patrons  for  pure  breeds, 
They  have  nearly  400  birds,  including  Light 
Brabmas,  Partridge  Cochins,  Buff  Cochins. 


wish  to  enlarge  your  business  from  year  to 
year. 

By  following  ihe  simple  and  easy  plan 
here  briefly  outlined,  any  person  of  average 
intelligence  and  industry  can  get  a  start  in 
poultry  culture  that  can  be  developed  into 
a  business  that  will  pay  from  §51,000  to 
$o,000  a  year.  There  are  breeders  in  this 
country  to-day  who  have  cleared  §S,00J  in 


A  Precocious  Chick. — I  have  a  young  roos- 
ter, one  month  old,  out  of  an  egg  that  was 
purchased,  which  looks  like  a  Plymouth 
Rock,  that  is  an  extraordinary  fighter.  The 
day  he  was  four  weeks  old  he  crowed,  and 
has  been  erowins  every  day  since. — Fred- 
erick Robinson,  Chicago,  III. 


McFETTRIDGE,  THE  DUCK  RAISER. 


id,  f 


THE  RELIABLE  POULTRY  YARDS,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  Langshans,  Golden  Wyan- 
•dottes,  Silver  Laced  "Wyandottes,  S.  C. 
"White  Leghorns,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
"White  Imperial  Pekm  Ducks,  Toulouse 
•Geese.  In  this  connection  here  is  what  they 
say  about  "Getting  started  in  the  Poultry 
Business."  "Getting  started  in  the  fancy  or 
thoroughbred  poultry  business  is  an  easy 
matter.  This  is  so  mainly  because  so 
many  people  are  interested  in  and  fond  of 
fine  poultry.  It  is  really  astonishing  how 
many  people  of  all  classes  and  conditions 
visit  our  farm  every  year.  They  range 
from  rich  bankers,  merchants  and  profes- 
sional men  down  to  day  laborers,  who  are 
lookiug  for  some  respectable  way  in  which 
they  can  earn  a  few  extra  dollars.  Farmers 
by  the  score  come  to  see  us.  They  are 
among  our  best  customers. 

To  every  person  starting  in  this  branch 
of  the  poultry  business,  his  or  her  poultry 
yard  should  be  the  center  of  the  universe. 
The  next  door  neighbors  will  be  the  first 
customers.  Friends  and  acquaintances 
will  come  to  see  the  thoroughbred  flock; 
they  will  admire  them  and  buy  eggs.  Be 
careful  not  to  sell  too  many  eggs  while 
your  flock  is  small,  for  you  will  find  it 
profitable  to  raise  as  many  chicks  yourself 
as  possible.  Raise  150  or  200  the  first  year 
from  an  average  pen  if  you  can  and  you 
will  have  from  $oOO  to  $500  out  of  your 
first  year's  work,  the  amount  of  profit  de- 
pending on  the  breed  you  select  aud  the 
quality  of  fowls  you  buy. 

Tour  first  house  should  cost  you  very 
little.  It  is  seldom  that  a  shed,  or  part  o"f 
a  shed,  or  one  corner  of  a  barn  cannot  be 
spared  for  a  pen  of  fowls.  Partition  off  a 
section  cen  feet  square;  put  an  ordinary 
window' in  the  south  or  east  side  ;  line  the 
inside  walls  with  folded  newspapers ; 
whitewash  thoroughly,  put  up  roosts  and 
nests,  see  that  the  floor  (a  dirt  floor  pre- 
ferred) is  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  problem 
of  a  suitable  home  for  the  first  flock  is 
solved.  The  expense  is  small.  We  have 
known  several  persons  to  invest  $50  in 
thoroughbred  poultry  and  make  the  first 
year  from  §100  to  $550,  nothing  being  de- 
ducted for  feed  or  labor.  On  the  farm  the 
feed  is  not  missed.  Where  all  the  feed  has 
to  be  bought,  one  dollar  will  keep  each 
fowl  one  year.  As  for  the  labor,  less  than 
two  hours  a  day  is  required  on  an  average 
to  care  for  the  fowls,  old  aud  young. 

There  are  two  especially  good  places  in 
this  world  to  raise  poultry — in  a  barnyard 
and  around  a  kitchen  door.  The  first  pen 
of  birds  can  be  kept,  almost,  on  tbe  scraps 
that  come  from  the  average  kitchen.  If 
the  owner  keeps  a  horse,  or  a  horse  and 
cow,  the  fowls  will  thrive  around  the  baru 
and  kitchen  at  small  expense  for  food, 

The  first  year  a  small  advertisement  in- 
serted in  a  newspaper  will  enable  you  to 
dispose  of  your  surplus  stock.  You  will 
want  to  keep  your  old  birds  for  two  niori 
years'  breeding,  and  also  one  or  two  pens 
of  the  best  of  the  young  stock,  as  you  will 


one  year,  and  the  business  is  only  in  its  in- 
fancy." 

PARTRIDGE  COCHINS. 

Mr.  Charles  Hughes,  of  Montreal,  Can., 
asks  the  following  questions  : 

Will  yoii  allow  me  space  hi  your  valua- 
ble journal  to  ask  a  few  _,,.„«'         ,  " 
obtain  information   iu   questions  and  to 
Partridge  Cochin.  Wh   reference  to  the 
is,  where  did  the  Part-1  I  wish  to  know 
ridge   Cochin  get  the 
feathers  that  are  on  its 
legs  ?   It  is  now  forty 
years,  and  past,  since  I 
purchased,    with  a 
friend,  a  trio  of  Chit- 
tagongs,  so  called  then. 
The  price  paid  was  $50 
for  the  trio.  They  were 
purchased  from  a  Mr. 
S.  P.  Burnham,  of  some 
city  in  New  York  State, 
which  I  have  forgotten. 

Now  allow  me  to  give 
you  a  full  description 
of  these  beautiful  fowls 
They  were  exactly  the 
color,  in  every  way,  of 
the  present  Partridge 
Cochin.  They  had  a 
beautiful  pink  leg,with 
scales,  exactly  like  the 
wild  turkey,  not  a  sign 
of  a  feather  on  the  legs, 
no  hocks ;  weighed 
rooster,  twelve  to  four- 
teen pounds ;  hen,  nine 
to  ten  pounds ;  the  egg 
was  small  for  such  a 
large  fowl;  the  color  of 
the  shell  of  the  ezs  was 
a  very  dark  coffee  color 
intensely  dark.  Now 
where  have  all  those 
Chittagongs  gone  ?  Mr. 
Burnham,  Mr.  3IcLeod, 
Mr.  Cornosh  and  Dr. 
Bennett  were  all  pro- 
fessionals, I  call  them, 
and  they,  after  a  time, 
advertised  and  sold 
different  kinds  of  fowls 
the  Asiatic  Breeds,  and 
gave  them,  I  am  satis- 
fied, names  of  their  own 
making.  Those  gentle- 
men used  to  keep  up  a  Wglp 
continual  controversy  ~ 
and  bickering  with  rel- 
ation to  these  fowls.  I 
will  not  make  this  ar- 
ticle any  longer,but  will 

give  you  proof  further  the  winners  at  the 
on  that  the  Partridge, 
of      to-dav    are  the 
identical  Chittagongs    of  forty-five  years 
ago.    I  will  conclude  by  saying  I  never 
was  a  professional,  but  a  mo.it  ardent  fowl 
fancier  since  the  age  of  fifteen.    Will  some 
of  your  fanciers  know. 

[The  changes  have  been  made  by  crossing 
and  selections,  the  Chittagongs,  Shanghais 
and  Brahmas — pootras  being  bred  together. 
—Ed.] 


They  are  Good  Breeds  — I  have  been  in 
England  recently  (was  born  there)  and  iu 
one  yard,  three  years  ago,  I  saw  the  plump- 
est fowl  I  ever  beheld.  I  think  it  was  a 
White  Indian  Game.  It  had  no  breast  bone 
at  all.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  I  find  to  be 
capital  fowls,  and  a  cross  with  them  and 
tbe  Blue  Andalusians  is  excellent,  though 
the  latter  does  not  breed  true  to  color. — 
A.  S.  Goodacre,  Grand  Pre.,  Nova  Scotia. 


MR.  GEO.   A.  M'EE'lTRIDGE. 

We  present  ti  e  countenance  of  Mr.  Geo. 
A.  McFettridge,  Stroudsburg,  Fa.,  who  is 
famous  for  raising  20,000  ducklings  in  one 
year,  while  superintending  the  Hallock 
duck  farm  on  Long  Island,  but  who  has 
been  recently  "called  "  to  a  large  establish 
nient  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  At  one  time  he 
had  thirty-two  Prairie  State  incubators  in 
operation  at  one  time,  and  he  knows  "  all 
about  a  duck."  That  reminds  us  that  he 
has  written  a  book  which  we  style  "McFett- 
ridge's  Duck  Book,"  the  price  of  which  is 
fifty  cents,  but  which  we  send,  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  one  year,  at  seventy 
five  cents.  Below  is  the  contents: 

"  All  about  the  temperature  for  hatch- 
ing; moisture;  ventilation  ;  how  to  trim  the 
lamp ;  time  card  for  incubatois;  brooding 
small  chicks ;  food  and  care  of  ducks  for 
breeders ;  feeding  hens  for  hatching  eggs; 
eggs  for  hatching ;  how  to  feed  little  chicks ; 
how  to  feed  young  ducks;  how  to  dress 
ducks  for  market;  how  to  dress  young 
chickens;  the  incubator  house;  brooder 
house;  celery  for  feeding  ducks;  short 
notes  ;  economy  ;  sanitary  conditions  and 
medicines." 

This  book  is  not  written  so  much  about 
what  should  be  done  as  about  what  has 
been  done,  and  it  is  worth  $10  to  anyone 
interested  in  ducks.  In  fact,  a  single  duck 
pays  for  the  book.  It  is  for  sale  by  us,  and 
we  believe  it  one  of  the  best  books  pub- 

llalieU. 


:ld  S  I'AIR,  BREEDING  pen 

FABIUS,  NEW  03K 

KNAPP  BROTHERS. 

The  reputation  of  Messrs.  Knapp  Broth- 
ers, Fabius,  New  York,  for  White  Wyan- 
dottes, AVhite  Leghorns,  and  Pckin  Ducks, 
is  widely  known,  as  they  usually  clean  out 
the  show.  They  have  taken  nearly  a  thous- 
and prizes.    It  is  unnecessary  for  us  tn 


YANDOTTE?,  FROM  KNAfP  BROTHERS, 


say  more  They  also  won  on  White  Leg- 
horns at  the  World's  Fair.  They  will  be  at 
the  Great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show 
this  month,  and  as  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  winning  nearly  everything  wher- 
ever they  show,  we  almost  naturally  give 
them  the  awards  in  advance. 
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MR.  GAMMERDINGER'S  LAF.GE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 

No  breeder  can  boast  of  a  better  record 
in  the  show  room  than  Mr.  Charles  Gain- 
merdinger,  Columbus,  Ohio.  There  is  not 
a  year  that  he  does  not  win  over  §1,000 
<sometimes  $2,000)  in  the  show  room,  and 
there  are  few  breeders  who  can  boast  of 
better  stock.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  breeder 
and  takes  pride  in  sending  his  customers 
the  best  to  be  had.     He  breeds  not  only 


which  he  cultivated  with  great  care.  The 
house  in  which  these  birds  are  kept  was 
designed  by  the  owner,  and  deserves  special 
mention  in  order  that  poultry  fanciers 
contemplating  toe  building  of  such  struc- 
tures may  profit  by  Mr.  Gaminerdiiiger's 
skill  and  experience. 

The  structure  is  sixty  feet  long  and  six- 
teen feet  wide,  made  of  matched  flooring. 
Twenty  feet  of  it  is  two  stories  high,  the 
lower  story  part  being  eight  feet  high  at  the 
sides  and  twelve  in  the  center  and  has  a 
double  (or  comb)  roof  with  t  wo  Ventilators. 
It  is  divided  in  twelve  apartments.  Each 


and  shade  trees  of  every  description.  There 
were  four  houses,  10x45  each,  nine  feet 
high  in  front  and  seven  feet  in  rear,  with 
sheet-roof.  The  buildings  are  all  made  of 
matched  flooring,  lined  inside  with  tarred 
felt,  the  roofs  covered  with  three-ply  heavy 
tar  paper.  Each  of  these  houses  contains 
four  to  live  apartments.  There  are  also  five 
to  six  smaller  houses,  among  them  the 
lirst  one  in  which  Mr.  G.  began  poultry 
breeding,  and  which  is  kept  as  a  relic  to 
remember  the  early  experience  in  poultry 
culture.  Going  through  this  grand  "Poul- 
try Town"  wc  were  much  surprised  with 


BliELDIXG  PEN  OE  SILVElt  WYAXDOTTES.— FrO.U  CUAlt^i-S  UAMMERDIXGEI!,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


Wyandottes,  but  Light  Brahmas,  Dark 
Brahmas,  Black  Spanish,  Buff  Cochins, 
Kose-Combs, White  Leghorns,  Javas,  Brown 
and  Blick  Leghorns,  Langshans,  Houdans, 
all  the  varieties  of  Polish  and  Hamburgs, 
Crevecoaurs,  Gaines,  Sumatra?,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  as  well  as  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Tur- 
keys, not  even  forgetting  the  Bantams. 

Mr.  Gammerdinger  has  eleven  large  poul- 
try houses.  Of  his  Wyandottes  he  says: 
"  Ibis  breed  has  so  many  good  points  to  rec- 
ommend them,  both  to  the  fancier  and 
farmer,  that  they  will  surely  become  very 
popular.  Their  plumage  is  white,  heavily 
laced  wit  li  black,  the  tail  alone  being  solid 
black  ;  the  lacing  on  the  breast  is  peculiarly 
handsome.  They  have  a  small  rose  comb, 
close-fitting;  face  and  ear  lobes  bright  red. 
Their  legs  are  free  from  feathers,  and  are  of 
a  rich  yellow  color.  In  shape  they  bear 
more  resemblance  to  the  Dorkings  ttxin  any 
other  breeed.  Hens  weigh  six  and  one-half 
pounds,  cooks  eight  and  one-half  pounds, 
when  full  grown.  They  are  very  hardy, 
mature  early  and  are  ready  to  market  at 
any  age.  Their  flesh  is  very  finely  flavored 
and  close  grained,  which,  with  their  yellow 
-kin,  model  shape,  and  line,  plump  appear- 
ance, particularly  adapts  them  for  market. 
They  are  extraordinary  layers,  surprising 
every  breeder  at  the  quantity  of  eggs  they 
produce.  If  allowed  to  sit  "they  make  the 
most  eareful  mothers,  are  content  any- 
where, and  will  not  attempt  to  Uy  over  a 
fence  four  feet  high.  Their  great  beauty 
and  good  qualities  will  make  for  them  a 
host  of  friends  wherever  the  breed  is  in- 
troduced. I  have  a  tine  lot  of  breeders  se- 
lected  from' a  large  flock  consisting  of  hens 
pullets,  and  large, vigorous  cockerels, mated 
with  a  design  to  produce  the  best  results." 

A  visit  to  his  farm  would  well  repay 
anyone.  In  a  former  issue  we  described 
what  was  seen  by  a  representative  of  the 
Poultky  Keeper,  a  portion  of  which 
would  not  be  out  of  place  bore. 

The  first  building  vl-Lcd  was  the  large 
poultry  house  in  which  the  small  breeds, 
termed"  "  high-flyers,"  are  kept.  In  this 
hou>e  were  line  specimens  of  Black  Spanish 
Black-breasted  lied  Games,  Sumatra*, 
Hamburgs,  and  live  varieties  of  Leghorns. 
The  fowls  were  all  elegant  specimens,  with 
their  plumage  surprisingly  perfect  and 
jjeantiful.  Mr.  Gauuncrdiuger  stated  that 
t,e  did  a  large  business  iu  these  breeds., 


pen  has  a  large  window.  The  pens  inside 
the  house  are  five  feet  wide  and  thirteen 
feet  long.  This  gives  each  pen  three  feet 
of  alleyway  at  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing. The  six  yards  on  each  side  of  the 
building  are  ten  feet  wide  and  sixty  feet 
long.  In  every  apartment  is  placed  a  plat- 
form eighteen  inches  from  the  floor  for 
witching  the  droppings,  with  roosts  about 
eight  inches  above  it.  The  nests  are  along 
the  alleyway,  opening  in  the  rear,  so  the 
eggs  can' be  gathered  without  entering  into 
the  pens.  Every  nest  has  its  private  num- 
ber, and  all  eggs  taken  from  these  nests 
are  bearing  that  number,  with  date  of  lay- 
ing, and  in  the  shipping  room  they  are 
assorted  and  put  in  like  boxes,  bearing 
same  number  as  in  the  house.  By  this 
manner  mistakes  are  avoided  and  at  same 
tune  the  age  of  every  egg  can  be  told.  In 
each  pen  from  ten  to  fifteen  birds  for 
breeding  purposes  are  kept.  The  division 
fences  are  solid  from  the  bottom,  two  and 
one-half  feet  high,  the  balance  of  the  fence 
being  made  eight  feet  high,  of  strongplaster 
lath. 

All  of  Mr.  G.'s  poultry  houses  have  a 
brick  wall  foundation,  made  of  fire-brick 
six  to  twelve  inches  above  ground.  This 
space  is  filled  inside  with  ground,  coarse 
gravel,  coal  tar  and  finished  up  with  fine 
sand  which  forms  a  solid  cement,  rat  proof, 
and  dry  all  the  year.  This  floor  is  usually 
covered  with  road  dust,  or  fine  sand,  every 
fall,  to  the  depth  of  four  inches,  whicii 
gives  the  fowls  something  to  scratch  and 
pick  all  winter.  During  the  day  a  little 
grain  is  thrown  and  raked  in,  which  keep9 
the  birds  busy  and  prevents  feather  and 
egg  eating.  The  windows  are  all  hung  on 
hinges,  aud  shouhl  the  weather  moderate, 
are  opened,  and  the  house  is  then  like  an 
open  shed.  Over  the  windows  mesh  wire  is 
nailed  to  prevent  the  birds  flyingout,  while 
around  the  greatest  portion  of  the  yards 
grape  vines  are  planted,  w  hich  afford  excel- 
lent shade  in  summer,  and  repay  a  good 
crop  of  grapes  every  fall.  Outside  of  the 
six  large  pens  on  each  side  of  this  house  is 
a  large  yard,  kept  in  grass,  into  which  each 
\ard  of  "fowls  is  let  daily  for  a  few  hours. 
It  is  apparent  that  this"  structure  is  a  very 
convenient  one,  aud  possesses  many  advan- 
tages over  the  general  run  of  "poultry 
bouses.  To  the  right,  a  little  west,  is  a 
smaller  house,  20x42,  in  which  are  kept  the 
Plymouth  Bocks ;  this  house  contains  six 
apartments,  7x20,  each  having  a  window  to 
the  south.  Here  we  saw  birds  of  excellent 
marking,  splendid  in  form,  with  a  good  yel- 
low leg  and  beak,  so  much  sought  after. 
Turning  south-east  we  at  once  saw,  for  a 
distance  of  800  feet  long,  endless  yards, 
with  numerous  poultry  houses,  each"  yard 
being  the  size  of  small  city  lots,  with  fruit 


thi  numerous  flocks  of  extra  fine  Wyan- 
dottes, Light  and  Daik  Brahmas,  the  lordly 
Buff,  Partridge,  White  and  Black  Cochins, 
Langshaus,  Black  Javas,  Crevecoeurs  and 
H  >udans,  the  White-crested  Black,  White, 
Silver,  and  Golden  Polish.  Down  to  the 
Golden  and  Silver  Bantams,  all  by  them- 
selves in  a  roomy,  large  yard,  with  all 
wants  supplied,  there  is  presented  a  sight, 
aud  no  wonder  that  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  often  visiting  this  place,  for  it  is  a 
grand  poultrv  show  in  itself.  At  the  time 
of  our  visit  Mr.  G.  bad  over  700  breeding 
fowls  in  the  various  yards,  and  a  great 
number  of  fine  young  birds. 

Next  we  were  taken  a  piece  further 
south.  Here  were  droves  of  Cayuga,  Kouen 
and  Pekin  ducks  each  in  separate  large 
yards,  with  houses  for  each  drove.  Further 
east  we  saw  two  droves  of  large.fine  Bronze 
Turkeys,  while  next  to  them  about  sixty 
to  seventy-five  heavy  Toulouse  Geese  came 
bubbling  at  their  owner.  Through  all 
these  yards,  which  are  shaded  with  various 
fruit  trees,  flows  a  small  stream  of  water, 
beautifying  the  grounds  and  affording  a 
great  resort  for  the  ducks  and  geese.  The 
entire  farm,  which  is  located  just  at  the 
city  limits,  on  South  High  street,  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  yards,  poultry  houses 
and  all  the  appearance  of  a  first-class  poul- 
try farm.  The  houses  are  all  painted 
wiiite,  and  being  neat  and  clean,  reminded 
one  of  a  little  village  with  its  thrifty  and 
happy  homes.  We  next  were  accompanied 
to  the  cook  and  feed  room.  This  is  a  house 
20x50,  and  right  in  the  center  of  it  we  found 
a  large  kettle,  holding  about  forty  gallons, 
walled  iu.  Each  side  of  the  house  has  a 
separate  room,  in  which  are  stor*d  up 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  job  feed,  middlings, 
small  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Mr.  G.  says 
"here  we  cook  the  breakfa>t  for  the  birds; 
at  night  we  put  into  the  kettle  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water,  six  to 
seven  gallons  of  wheat  or  barley  and  ten 
pounds  of  meat  scraps;  when  this  cooks 
we  add,  while  cooking,  three  gallons  of  job 
feed  (corn  meal  and  oats  ground)  and  two 
gallons  of  middlings ;  this  is  well  stirred, 
and  by  morning  it  presents  a  stiff  mesh, 
Just  warm  enough  for  immediate  use  " 
When  asked  as  to  the  precautions  taken  to 
preserve  the  health  of  his  fowls  he  stated 
that  he  used  a  preparation,  manufactured 
by  himself,  and  known  as  the  "  German 
Egg  Food,"  which  prevents  and  cures  the 
common  ailments  among  poultry,  and  has 
no  equal  in  making  hens  lay.  It  is  com- 
pounded upon  the  most  scientific  princi- 
ples, highly  tonic,  stimulating  and  altera- 
tive. When  asked  about  the  mode  of 
hatching,  Mr.  G.  replied,  that  after  several 
experiments  with  incubators  he  decided 
that  the  "old  hen"  was  the  Lest  incubator 


yet  invented,  and  the  way  he  managed 
them  he  would  get  a  better  percentage  of 
thrifty,  hearty  chicks  than  by  artificial  in- 
cubators. In  early  spring  the  hens  are  set 
in  the  hatching  house,  and  later,  as  warm 
weather  turns  in,  are  set  outdoors.  Here 
we  just  turned  north  of  the  cook  house, 
and  saw  a  row  of  boxes,  twenty  feet  long 
and  two  feet  wide.  These  boxes  are  par- 
titioned off  into  cells,  about  two  feet 
square.  The  boxes  are  r  lac  >d  in  the  shade, 
and  in  the  evening  a  hen  is  placed  In  each 
apartment,  which  is  closed  up,  and  she  is 
compelled  to  remain  there  for  tw  >  days. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  su!e  dojr  is 
opened  at  night,  in  order  not  to  alarm  the 
hen.  On  the  following  morning  s;ic  walks 
out  to  leed  and  water,  and  almost  invaria- 
bly returns.  Should  she  refuse,  however, 
to  enter  her  apartment,  she  is  again  placed 
there,  and  shut  up  for  a  day  aud  no  trouble 
is  experienced. 

Mr.  Gammerdinger  achieves  splendid  re- 
sults, from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of 
his  eggs  hatching,  and  the  loss  after  being 
hatched  is  very  moderate.  Each  nest  is 
marked  with  date  of  setting  and  when 
chicks  are  hatched,  thev  are  marked  by 
punching  the  web  of  the  foot,  so  as  to  keep 
a  record  from  what  pen  thev  are.  This 
will  help  greatly  in  mating  for  next  sea- 
son. The  chicks,  when  hatched,  arc  placed 
with  the  hen  In  a  small  white  coop  made 
for  this  purpose,  and  slatted  in  front  so 
chicks  can  run  out  while  the  old  hen  is  shul 
up,  until  chicks  are  about  eight  to  ten  days 
old.  Then  both  are  let  out  on  nice  days  to 
pick  up  part  of  their  food.  Each  hen  is 
shut  up  at  night,  and  witli  her  brood,  so 
as  to  be  protected  from  eats,  rats  and  othei 
enemies.  The  chicks  remain  with  the  hen 
till  six  weeks  old,  when  they  are  housed  bj 
themselves,  from  thirty  to  forty  in  on« 
flock.  As  they  grow  larger  the  cockerels 
are  separated  from  the  pullets,  and  the  for 
mer  well  fed,  and  all  that  are  disqualified 
by  the  Standard  are  killed  for  market,  s« 
as  to  get  room  for  newcomers.  The  small 
birds  are  fed  four  to  five  times  each  day  till 
Niree  weeks  old,  aud  then  three  times  each 
day.  When  once  separated  from  the  old 
hen,  by  this  mode  of  feeding,  birds  driv« 
wonderful  and  grow  rapidly. 

Mr.  Gammerdinger  breeds  over  fifty  dif 
ferent  varieties,  including  Geese,  Ducks, 
Turkeys,  and  Guineas.  His  winnings  ar« 
wholesale.  At  the  great  Inter-state  Fair, 
at  St.  Louis,  the  present  season,  he  showed 
a  whole  car  load,  and  took  prizes  in  everj 
breed,  in  a  large  number  of  classes  making 
a,  clean  sweep,  under  expert  judging.  At 
Kansas  City,  Crawfordsville,  Vincennes 
Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Wheeling,  and 
other  shows,  making  sixteen  shows  in  all 
it  was  the  same  old  story — walking  off  witt 
the  prizes. 

An  honest  man,  reliable  breeder,,  and  a 
desire  to  please  all,  has  made  him  a  host  o) 
friends,  and  he  can  boast  of  the  largest  es- 
tablishment of  pure  breeds  in  the  world, 
and  which  is  well  stocked  with  prize  win- 
ners and  good  birds. 


WIGM0RES  INSTRUMENTS. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  cuts  in  this  issue, 
and  the  objections  to  more  ou  the  part  of 
t  <  our  stern  and  veteran  fore- 
man  of  the  printing  oflice, 
we  have  deferred  a  big  dis- 
play of  the  various  capon- 
izing  instruments  made  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107 
South  Eighth  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  until  next 
month.  Mr.  Wigmore  is  a 
surgical  instrument  maker, 
and  has  so  improved  on 
caponizing,  and  the  instru- 
ments necessary  thereto,  as 
to  render  caponizing  no 
longer  very  difficult.  His 
broiler  "knife,  shown  iu  this 
issue,  has  a  double  edge, 
killing  the  broiler  with  a 
thrust  without  cutting.  Send 
for  one  of  his  circulars.  Our 
January,  1887,  and  March, 
1S'J2,  illustrates  caponizing. 


—  2 
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Keeping  Eggs —In  a  recent  issue  of  your 
paper,  the  Poultry  Keepeh,  you  staled 
that  eggs  for  hatching  will  keep  for  a 
month  if  kept  in  a  cool  place.  Kow  I  keep 
my  eggs  in  the  cellar.  What  should  be  the 
temperature?  About  how'  many  de- 
grees':1 I  have  been  taking  your  valuable 
paper  for  four  years.  I  let  my  subscrip- 
tion run  out  one  year  but  would  not  do 
without  it  again  if  I  had  to  pay  four  times 
the  price  you  ask  for  it.  If  I  did,  1  would 
have  to  "stop  keeping  chickens.— A  Sub- 
scriber.—[About  forty  degrees.—  Ed.] 
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Snbseription  Price,  50  cents  per  vear  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising;  Rales,  50  cents  per  Agate  line($7  per 
ineh),  eacn  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  o£  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  Invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  Interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all,  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       -       -        Hannnonton,  N.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Don't  forget  to  read  the  articles  on 
"  How  to  Feed." 

There  were  over  1,000  birds  at  the  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  Show. 

Every  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  is 
a  whole  book  on  poultry. 

One  sitting  of  eggs  sold  pays  for  an  ad- 
vertisement in  this  paper. 

Read  our  list  of  "  Books  for  Five  Cents." 
Each  one  is  worth  a  dollar. 

Any  hack  number  of  this  paper  can  be 
had  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 

Our  issue  for  this  month  is  very  close  to 
100,000.    We  can  give  the  proofs. 

"We  have  both  Eankins  and  McFettridge's 
duck  books  for  fifty  cents  each. 

We  take  Canadian  money  from  our 
Canadian  friends— even  Canadian  stamps. 

If  you  miss  a  single  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  it  may  be  j  ust  the  one  you  should 
have. 

Advertise  your  birds.  Be  honest  with 
every  customer.  That  is  the  way  to  build 
•up  a  trade. 

You  can  get  this  paper  six  months,  on 
trial,  for  twenty-five  cents.  Each  issue  is  a 
whole  book. 

This  paper   has  nothing  to  do  with 
pigeons  or  pet  stock.    It  is  a  straight-out-) 
oxdlry  paper. 

Send  us  money,  money  order,  postal 
notes,  or  checks  if  you  can,  but  if  incon- 
venient send  postage  stamps. 

The  man  who  attempts  to  make  poultry 
pay  without  the  use  of  pure  breeds  will 
lose  half  the  battle  in  the  begiuning. 

Despite  the  hard  times  we  are  doing 
'thirty  per  cent,  more  subscription  business 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
>year. 

Strange  that  every  time  one  of  the 
World's  Fair  men  try  to  bolster  up  the 
poultry  fake,  in  the  cattle  sheds,  they  make 
matters  worse. 

Don't  ventilate  your  houses.  Try  a 
little  of  the  so-called  foul  air,  (if  you  can 
find  any  in  winter),  and  you  will  have 
fewer  dead  fowls. 

Get  in  a  little  two-line  or  three-line  ad. 
vertisemcnt  in  March.  It  will  surprise  you. 
If  you  sell  only;  one  sitting  of  eggs  you 
will  get  your  money  back. 

The  American  Wyandotte  Club  will 
meet  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the  New 
York  Show,  Madison  Square  Garden,  on 
Monday,  February  12th. 

The  great  Poultry  Show  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  Mew  York  City,  will  occur 
February  8th  to  13th.  Mr.  H.  V.  Craw- 
ford, Momolair,  N.  J.,  is  Secretary. 

The  Poultry  Show  of  the  Bhode  Island 
Poultry  Association  was  a  grand  success. 
But  then  they  have  Mr.  Samuel  Cushman 
with  tUein,  and  lie  is  a  go-ahead  man. 


Fifty  World's  Fair  views,  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  (semi-monthly),  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper— all  for  fifty  cei.ti — the  papers 
one  year 

Get  an  incubator.  The  first  hatch  will 
nearly  pay  the  cost  if  you  are  successful 
with  the  hatch  and  raise  the  chicks.  Of 
course,  something  is  to  be  learned,  but  you 
can  do  it  as  well  as  others. 

You  can  get  this  paper  for  a  year  at  fifty 
cents.  For  one  dollar  we  send  the  Southern 
Fancier,  Fancier's  Beview,  and  Poultry 
Keeper.  Cheap  as  dirt — three  papers  for 
a  dollar. 

Twelve  men  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
new  members  at  Chicago  have  failed  to 
pay,  and  lime  is  up.  Is  any  other  evidence 
necessary  to  endorse  our  opinion  of  how 
matters  were  arranged.   We  think  not. 

The  reputable  papers  who  did  not  sell 
their  World's  Fair  reports  for  a  dishwater 
advertisement  (and  throw  in  a  cut)  will 
come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  Visitors  are 
not  all  fools,  and  can  see  for  themselves. 

If  the  "  Standard  "  was  sold  by  making 
a  pamphlet  "  Standard  "  for  each  breed, 
and  selling  it  for  ten  cents,  it  would  pay 
the  Association  and  educate  the  buyers,  as 
breeders  would  buy  them  and  send  to  their 
customers. 


We  delight  in  answering  questions  for 
our  readers.  No  question  is  foolish  with 
us.  We  understand  that  readers  wish  to 
learn,  and  are  compelled  to  ask  many  ques- 
tions that  may  appear  unnecessary.  The 
Poultry  Keeper  is  everybody's  paper. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  during  the  poultry 
show  at  New  York  City,  on  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  at  11 :00  a.  m.  Mr.  C.  W.  John- 
son, Cranford,  N.  J.,  is  secretary. 

If  you  keep  poultry  and  dogs  both,  you 
can  get  all  thereis  in  it  in  the  line  of  publi- 
cations by  taking  the  Poultry  Keeper 
and  The  Bog  Fancier.  Both  are  sent  to 
one  address  for  seventy-five  cents  a  year. 

We  expect  to  display  all  the  various 
capouizing  instruments  in  our  next  issue, 
with  the  newest  improvements,  as  we  have 
secured  the  valuable  cuts  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

We  are  receiving  lots  of  advertisements, 
and  more  coming.  It  is  in  February, 
March  and  April  that  the  twc-line,  threi  - 
line  and  other  advertisements  come  in.  One 
line  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  as  good  as 
an  inch  in  some  journals. 

The  new  Standard  of  Perfection  ought 
to  be  out  now.  One  was  appointed  to  edit 
it  (an  unnecessary  proceeding),  which  will 
delay  it  until  the  editor  has  time  enough  to 
make  a  show  of  earning  his  money.  Only 
a  few  new  breeds  were  admitted,  and  we 
could  do  the  whole  thing  in  about  two  days. 
But  when  it  will  be  out  we  cannot  state. 


If  you  will  send  us  the  names  of  any 
persons  interested  in  poultry,  with  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery,  we  will 
send  you  plans  (illustrated)  with  directions 
for  a  hot-water  home-made  incubator.  For 
the  plans  address  our  editor,  P.  H.  Jacobs 
Hammontou,  N.  J. 

We  want  an  explanation  of  how  a  New 
York^  man's  strain  won  at  Chicago,  and 
how  it  is  that  he  still  has  the  strain.  Also, 
why  the  New  York  man  was  so  busy  and 
anxious  at  Chicago  in  regard  to  the  awards. 
Did  he  sell  his  birds  and  buy  them  again, 
or  did  the  Indiana  man  borrow  them. 

Mr.  M.  K.  BoyeR  (Uncle  Mike)  is  no 
longer  associate  editor  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  having  resigned  to  take  charge  of 
something  else.  He  was  not  requested  to 
resign  (or  fired  out)  as  has  been  the  case 
with  a  few  others.  We  regret  his  loss  to 
our  paper. 

Mr.  James  E.  Warner  has  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Poultry  Bulletin,  and 
has  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Live 
Stock  Monlhly,  at  No.  19  Park  Place,  New 
York  City.  The  subscription  is  fifty  cents 
per  year,  or  eighty  cents  for  it  with  the 
PuULTKY  Keeper.  Mr.  John  Glasgow 
will  have  charge  of  the  pigeon  department. 
Mr.  Warner  is  a  very  popular  editor,  and 
knows  how  to  get  out  a  good  paper. 


An  enemy  has  stated  that  Mr.  Boyer 
has  no  broiler  house.  The  statement  is  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  made  by  one  who  be- 
fore has  referred  to  him  and  his  experi- 
ments favorably.  Mr.  Boyer  is  one  of  tire 
most  persistent  experimenters  in  this 
country,  never  leaves  his  home,  and  has 
more  live  stock  on  a  small  farm  than  any 
man  we  know. 

That  the  voters  at  the  American  poultry 
Association  were  of  a  class  to  serve  as  ward 
heelers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  time  is 
up  for  paying  their  fees  but  the  cash  is 
lacking  for  some  of  them.  Honest  men 
joined,  but  some  got  in  free  to  vote,  and 
did  just  what  was  expected  of  them.  We 
will  endeavor  to  secure  their  names  and  ex- 
pose them,  as  we  have  a  list  of  those  who 
were  admitted.  If  their  names  are  not  in 
the  list  of  members  when  the  proceedings 
are  out  they  will  be  published. 

JUST  READ  THIS! 

Fifty  views  of  the  World's  Fair,  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  one  year,  all  for  fifty  cents. 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  semi-monthly. 
You  get  36  papers  and  50  views,  all  for 
fifty  cents  to  new  subscribers.   See  adv. 


THE  "  FANCIERS'  JOURNAL  " 

Was  sold  at  assignees'  sale  on  January  16, 
and  will  be  resumed  with  the  September 
number  as  a  monthly,  and  the  name  changed 
to  The  Farmers''  and  Fanciers'  Journal. 
All  subscribers  will  receive  all  that  is  due 
them,  as  we  can  fully  vouch  for  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  new  firm.  The  price  will  be 
fifty  cents  per  annum,  or  it  and  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  both  for  sixty  cents.  We 
guarantee  that  subscriptions  received  now 
will  commence  with  September  number 
and  be  seut  to  the  end  of  1895— sixteen 
months — for  the  price  of  twelve.  Address 
all  communications  to  Farmers'  and  Fan- 
ciers' Co.,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

your  Mistake. 

When  one  begins  to  build  a  poultry 
house  he  will  travel  a  mile  to  find  out  how 
to  ventilate.  Now,  we  can  assure  you  that 
if  you  endeavored  to  keep  the  fresh  air  out 
you  cannot  do  it  in  winter.  Keey  your 
birds  warm.  Nail  up  the  barbarous,  mur- 
derous ventilators. 

SEND  US  YOUR  EXPERIENCE. 

We  publish  more  letters  in  a  year  than 
some  journals  have  of  circulation.  All  are 
invited  to  assist.  Send  us  your  experience 
It  will  help  somebody.  We  respect  every 
man's  effort.  If  his  spelling  is  not  good  we 
endeavor  to  correct  it.  Be  brief  if  you  can, 
but  tell  us  what  you  have  done. 

POULTRY  rUri  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1  of  our  series,  and  is  in- 
tended as  au  answer  to  all  the  questions 
that  can  be  asked,  and  is  well  illustrated 
with  cuts.  The  price  is  only  twenty-five 
cents,  but  to  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  send  sixty  ceuts, 
we  will  send  the  book,  and  also  the  paper 
for  one  year. 

BOUND  VOLUMES. 

We  have  bound  volumes  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  from  its  start,  April  1884,  which 
makes  a  valuable  library  for  poultrymen. 
Price,  §1.00,  postpaid  for  any  one  year. 
1S85-SG-87-88  are  bound  in  one  volume. 
Price,  $2.50,  by  express  at  buyer's  expense, 
or  §2.90  by  mail  postpaid.  They  are  all 
substantially  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt 
6tamp  on  front. 

BUFF  COCHIN  CLUB. 

The  Seveuth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Buff  Cochin  Club  will  be  held  at 
Madison  Squaie  Garden,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 10th,  at  one  o'clock  p.  m.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  at  this  meeting  the  name  of  the 
Club  will  be  changed  to  the  American 
Cochin  Club.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Peer  is  Secre- 
tary. 

DON'T  YOU  MISS  IT. 

If  you  wish  to  make  poultry  pay  you 
should  take  this  paper.  It  does  not  give  a 
little  of  everything,  but  is  confined  to  poul- 
try. The  editor  does  not  know  it  all,  but 
the  readers  send  him  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifty  articles  a  month,  and  from  their  ex- 
perience. We  do  not  attempt  to  please 
fanciers  in  our  articles,  but  satisfy  the 
readers.  The  paper  is  independent,  and  no 
unreliable  advertiser  can  get  in  if  we  know 
it. 


MAKE  IT  PAY. 

You  can  make  poultry  pay,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  help  you  doU.  You  should  get  our 
back  numbers.  We  suggest  this  because 
we  have  illustrated  over  1000  houses, 
brooders,  appliances,  etc.,  and  it  is  cheaper 
for  you  to  send  five  cents  for  aback  number 
than  for  us  to  print  all  those  thiugs  again. 
Our  editor  never  considers  it  a  hardship  to 
help  readers  by  mail  if  cases  are  urgent. 
Write  to  him  personlly,  and  don't  forget 
the  postage. 

THE  EDITOR'S  LITTLE  SAY. 

If  any  reader  has  a  case  that  is  urgent'the 
editor  will  always  gladly  reply.  AVrite  to 
him  direct,  at  Hammonton,  New  Jersey, 
(his  residence),  and  don't  forget  postage. 
Two  stamps  should  be  sent,  to  pay  for 
postago  and  stationery,  or  a  stamped  en- 
velope. If  the  reply  is  short  a  postal  card> 
will  answer.  He  will  reply  to  any  inquiry. 
Do  not  send  subscriptions,  etc.,  to  him,  as 
he  has  to  forward  such  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  The  paper  is  published  at 
Parkesburg,  (not  Parkersburg)  Pa.,  and  the 
editor  lives  100  miles  away.  Send  all  in- 
quiries, communications,  etc.,  to  the  editor*- 
though  they  will  reach  him  even  if  sent  to 
the  paper. 

ALL  ABOUT  BROILERS. 

This  book  was  written  by  Mr.  M.  K- 
Boyer  mainly  to  instruct  the  novice.  Bead 
the  contents  :  Is  Broiler  Raising  a  Failure?- 
How  Much  Capital  is  Required?  How 
Much  Land  and  How  Much  Time  is  Neces- 
sary ?  What  are  the  Profits  ?  Incubators, 
and  How  to  Run  Them.  Brooders,  and 
How  to  Manage  Them.  Feed,  and  How  to- 
Give  it.  Mistakes  in  Broiler  Raising. 
Pure-breds  for  Broilers.  Good  Crosses  for 
Broilers.  How  Broilei-3  are-  Prepared  for 
Market.  An  Egg  Farm.  How  to  BuUd 
Houses.  How  to  Feed  Laying  Hens.  How 
to  get  Fertile  Eggs;  How  to  Market;  How 
to  Fatten.  Caponizing.  Pure-breds  the- 
Best.  Money  in  Dueks.  How  Large  a. 
Farm  ?  Diseases  and  Bemedies.  Size  of; 
Breeding  Pen.  A  Virginian's  Egg  Secret- 
French  Lice  Remedy.  "Sauer  Kraut"  for 
Fowls.  E.  C.  Howe's  Broiler  Food.  Peter- 
sons  Feed  for  Laying  Hens.  Peterson's 
Feed  for  young  Chicks.  Poultry  at  the 
Experiment  Stations.  Price,  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy. 

PROFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING: 

This  work  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  making 
poultry  pay.  It  treats  of  the  growth  of 
practical  poultry  farming;  the  require- 
ments ;  the  best  way  to  begin ;  the  value  of 
crosses ;  the  use  of  the  thoroughbred  ;  how 
to  have  hardy  and  prosperous  stock ;  the 
success  of  artificial  incubation;  running  an 
incubator  and  brooder  on  the  farm  ;  build- 
ing an  incubator  cellar;  colonizing  the 
chicks ;  K.  G.  White's  methods  of  feeding 
chicks;  poultry  as  an  adjunct;  a  butter 
and  egg  farm ;  size  of  hen  yards  for  suc- 
cess ;  building  hen  houses  for  comfort  as 
well  as  profit ;  feeding  far  eggs ;  Mr.  Hunt- 
er's methods  of  egg  farming;  how  to  test 
eggs;  poultry  and  fruit;  broilers  and 
benies;  how  the  scheme  works  in  Ham- 
monton; specialties  in  vegetables  ;  agenerai 
poultry  farm  ;  the  Atlantic  Duck  Farm  ; 
duck  culture  for  profit;  size  of  houses; 
how  the  breeding  ducks  are  fed;  how  the 
ducklings  are  fed;  how  to  dress  ducklings 
for  market;  and  other  useful  points. 
Price,  twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

THE  POULTRY  KEEPER  SPECIALS. 

No.  1  treats  mostly  on  diseases.  In  order 
however  to  make  it  more  valuable,  we  have 
included  many  other  subjects.  We  will 
state  that  we  have  simply  gone  back  to  the 
old  numbers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
put  "the  best  of  them  together,"  using  the 
plates  of  special  numbers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  hence  the  name  of  Poultry  Keeper 
Special.  It  contains  ihirty-two  pages- 
the  size  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  price 
twenty-five  cents,  but  for  sixty  cents  we 
send  it  and  also  the  Poultp.y  Keeper  one 
year.  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1893  is- 
similar  to  book  No.  1,  only  the  contents  are 
entirely  different  and  equally  valuable. 
The  terms  for  it  are  the  same  as  for  No.  4v. 
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rVE    HAVE    BOUGHT    THE  FAPJCIER'S 
JOURNAL. 

The  Poultry  Kkeper  Co.,  acting  for 
another  party,  has  purchased  the  Fanciers'' 
Journal,  and  considerable  change  will  be 
made,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  note  elsewhere 
i-u  our  columns.  We  also  purchased  the 
large  number  of  cuts,  iis  fonts  of  job  type, 
and  its  numerous  cases  and  type  for  read- 
ing. Also  its  good  will  and  subscription 
books,  advertising  patronage,  and  nearly 
the  whole  outfit.  We  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  nail  some  deliberate  and  con- 
temptible falsehoods  that  have  appeared  in 
its  columns,  as  all  the/acts  are  now  in  our 
possession.  So  far  as  the  gentlemen  from 
whom  we  purchased  the  paper  are  con- 
cerned they  are  blameless  ;  for  many  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  assignment  of  the 
paper  are  due  to  one  who  not  only  made 
untrue  statements,  but  who  was  deliber- 
ately fired  out  under  the  usual  process 
known  as  "requesting  his  resignation." 
The  One  Man  had  a  good  time  on  a  high 
salary,  and  perhaps  better  than  he  will  ever 
have  again.  But  the  Fancier's  Journal 
will  live,  and  will  pay,  long  after  the  O.  31. 
has  ceased  traveling  from  town  to  town 
looking  for  new  jobs.  There  is  plenty  of 
capital  behind  the  paper,  and  no  salaries 
will  be  paid  for  viewing  base-ball  matches. 
Already  some  of  the  leadiug  breeders  of 
dogs  have  expressed  tbeir  gratification  that 
the  paper  is  in  our  hands,  for  we  will  build 
the  circulation  up,  and  make  it  pay  the 
advertisers. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SOFT  EGGS. 

Mr.  F  M.  Sands,  Muncy  Valley,  Pa  ,  has 
an  experience  with  his  hens  which  many 
others  have  met.  His  hens  lay  when  on 
the  roost.  We  give  bolow  what  he  says  for 
the  information  of  our  readers. 

After  giving  you  full  particulars,  I  wish 
to  know  what  is  the  cause  of  my  hens  lay- 
ing eggs  on  the  roosts.  I  loose  eggs  every 
day  by  the  hens  laying 'hem  while  on  the 
roosts,  and  the  majority  have  soft,  thin 
shell*.  Ju-t  under  the  i>oost  poles  1  have 
a  tight  floor,  but  the  shells  are  so  soft  they 
break  and  run  out.  My  chickens  are  Plym- 
outh Rocks.  1  give  them,  in  the  morning, 
a  hot  feed  of  shorts  and  then  scatter  a  little 
mixture  of  oats  and  buckwheat  in  straw  to 
keep  them  busy  until  the  afternoon,  when 
£lve  them  oats,  buckwheat,  and  once  in  a 
while  a  little  corn,  which  constitutes  the 
evening  meal.  I  give  fresh  water  every 
day  and  also  pound  up  all  the  bones  and 
lean  meat  I  get,  and  keep  lime  and  coal 
ashes  by  them,  and  they  are  kept  warm  all 
the  time. 

The  cause  is  due  to  the  hens  being  too  fat. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  he  keeps  lime  by 
them  all  the  time,  and  we  believe  his  sec- 
tion of  country  is  limestone,  yet  the  shells 
of  the  eggs  are  soft.  Besides,  the  bone  he 
feeds  is  phosphate  of  lime.  His  hens  do 
not  lack  for  shell  material  at  all.  He 
should  feed  nothing  in  the  morning  for 
about  two  weeks,  or  even  nothing  at  all  for 
a  week,  so  as  *o  reduce  them  in  condition. 
Being  fat  they  will  not  starve. 

THE  CHICAGO  SHOW. 

Our  new  readers  should  send  for  our 
December  and  January  issues  to  read  our 
report  ef  the  Chicago  show.  We  simply 
reported  what  we  saw,  and  mentioned  no 
man's  name  disparagingly.  The  affair  was 
zfake  of  the  first  water,  but  there  were 
men  who  endeavored  to  work  the  thing  all 
to  themselves,  but  did  not  care  to  have  us 
give  the  facts.  Those  editors  who  did  not 
get  jobs,  and  who  were  not  interested  for 
their  own  sake,  mentioned  the  show  as  they 
saw  it.  At  night  a  certain  lot  of  men  got 
together  to  get  a  resolution  in  the  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association  proceedings  to  in- 
jur" us,  we  being  absent  and  knowing 
nothing  of  their  intention,  as  we  had  met 
them  at  Charleston,  where  they  could  have 
done  the  same  thing  two  years  ago,  the 
difference  being  that  we  were  at  the 
Charleston  mtetiwj.  We  are  waiting  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  Cbicazo  meeting,  as 
we  do  not  even  know  what  these  men  said. 
But  every  man  who  took  a  part  in  making 
expressions  at  that  meeting  will  have  to 
act  honorably  ot  have  his  record  shown. 
We  still  maintain  that  the  show  at  Chicago 
was  a/aA"  and  unworthy  the  name  of  a 
poultry  show. 

You  can  usually  judge  of  a  paper  by  the 
value  it  puts  upon  itself.  When  you  are 
offered  a  yearly  advertisement  at  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  inch  each  week  the 
business  you  will  get  will  be  about  corres- 
pondingly as  great,  or  less.  Papers  are  not 
like  mushrooms— grow  up  in  a  night. 


jvwtiopjsigs. 


Mr.  A.  E.  nolman,  Hammonton,  X.  J., 
keeps  nothing  but  Brown  Leghorns,  and 
aims  to  make  them  equal  to  any.  He  also 
has  a  broiler  establishment  in  operation. 

Eggs  for  incubators  are  offered  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Clarke,  Marietta,  Ga 

Mr.  M.  F.  Peck,  884  Washington  St ,  New 
York  City,  Commission  Merchant,  makes  a 
specialty  of  selling  broilers. 

Now  take  a  little  time  and  read  every  one 
of  the  small  and  large  advertisements  in 
this  issue.  Every  one  is  a  nutshell  of  in- 
formation.  Hang  this  up  for  reference. 

Don't  forget  to  write  us  if  you  win  prizes. 
We  want  to  know,  you  know.  If  you  did 
not  go  to  the  show  let  us  know  about  your 
stock,  etc.  This  applies  to  advertisers 
only. 

Be  sure  and  get  to  the  New  York  show 
and  see  the  sights. 

The  Fitch  Fertilizer  Works,  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  put  ou  the  market  bone  and  shell 
for  poultry.  It  is  a  separate  industry  from 
their  fertilizer  business. 

Somebody  asked  us  for  Hampshiredown 
sheep.  Well,  a  Hampshire  ram  w  ill  weigh 
about  325  pounds  when  fully  grown,  and 
fortunately  they  are  advertised  in  our 
paper  by  Mr.  A.  Elwyn  Strode,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa. 

Spongia,  for  roup,  can  be  obtained  from 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  1011  Arch  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Chalfant,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Houdaus.  He  has 
stock  direct  from  France.  He  has  also 
White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  a 
broiler  establishment. 

Mr.  George  J.  Nissly,  Saline,  Mich.,  has 
probably  the  largest  poultry  establishment 
in  that  section.  He  keeps  a  full  stock  of 
poultry  supplies. 

The  cold  storage  houses  are  lined  wi:h  a 
non-conducting  paper.  Mr.  R.Esau,  box 
22,  West  Iloboken,  N.  J.,  can  give  particu- 
lars. We  mention  this  as  we  have  had  no 
experience  with  cold  storage  houses,  and 
Mr.  Esau  has  kindly  offered  to  help  our 
readers. 

Messrs.  Peter  Duryee  &  Co.,  215  Green- 
wich St.,  New  York  City,  by  offering  the 
best  poultry  fence  (made  of  galvanized 
wire  netting)  at  only  half  a  cent  per  square 
foot,  takes  the  lead  on  every  other  style  of 
fence  for  fowls,  if  we  judge  by  price  and 
quality.  Read  their  advertisement.  The 
house  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable 
in  New  York. 

Mr.A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  street,  New  York 
City,  has  been  an  advertiser  with  us  since 
1884,  and  we  have  never  had  a  single  com- 
plaint against  him .  Swan's  standard  roof, 
iug  is  used  all  over  the  United  States. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased the  Buff  Leghorn  cock  "  Joker," 
from  Mrs.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  which  that  lady 
bought  from  Mrs.  Kay,  of  England.  He 
won  first  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  and  also 
first  at  the  Leghorn  Club  Show,  England, 
and  at  the  Columb'an  Exposition.  Dr. 
Wiant  has  associated  with  him  Mr.  Berin- 
ger,  and  they  have  just  swept  the  decks  at 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Judd  J.  Fuller,  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
got  the  firsts  on  Pit  Games  at  the  recent 
Sioux  City  Show. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct.,  informs 
us  that  we  omitted  that  he  was  awarded 
two  medals  and  two  diplomas  at  the 
World's  Fair  Show  on  his  Monitor  Incu- 
bator. 

Mr.  Wm.  West,  Pecksburg,  Indiana,  won 
first  on  his  Plymouth  Rock  pullet,  and 
also  on  his  Brown  Leghorn  pullet  at  Dan- 
ville, Indiana.  He  also  bought  the  second 
prize  Brown  Leghorn  cockerel. 

What  a  glorious  time  the  fraud  prize 
winners  would  have    if  the  Poultry 


Keeper  would  only  "  bust."  But  it 
won't. 

Several  excellent  communications  and 
cuts  arc  crowded  out  of  this  issue.  They 
will  appear  next  month. 

If  you  miss  a  single  copy  of  this  paper 
let  us  know.  It  may  be  Uncle  Sam's  fault. 
Don't  get  mad  hut  write  us.  We  are  anx- 
ious for  you  to  get  every  copy.  You  see, 
we  want  to  hold  on  to  you. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Steelwagen,  St.  Iguace,  Mich., 
weighed  a  Minorca  hen  which  tipped  the 
scales  at  eight  pounds.  She  was  not  over- 
fat. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
who  makes  the  celebrated  O.  K.  Food  (ani- 
mal meal)  sent  us  fifty  pounds,  and  not 
only  did  the  hens  rush  for  it,  but  some  St. 
Bernard  dogs  found  it  excellent  also. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Poultry  Association  should  be  present  at 
the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  Feb.  '  12th,  at 
eleven  o'clock  a.  m. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,CazenoVia,  N.  Y.,  sent 
lis  a  sample  of  limestone  grit,  for  broilers, 
w  hich  should  be  just  the  thing  for  them. 

The  old  fraud,  ^J.  M.  Bain,  who  has 
worked  around  New  Concord  and  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  is  caught  at  last.  He  has  in. 
vented  more  gullible  schemes  to  get  money 
from  unsuspected  persons  than  any  other 
man  in  this  country,  extending  back  for 
fifteen  years.  He  must  now  pay  $500  tine, 
and  serve  eighteen  months  hard  labor  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Stellwagen,  St.  Iguace,  Mich, 
has  purchased  the  right  of  Dr.  Owsley's 
roup  cure,  and  will  hereafter  put  it  on  the 
market  extensively. 

Messrs.  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Seedsmen,  217 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  sent  us  tbeir 
catalogue,  which  not  only  contains  all  the 
different  seeds  and  novelties,  but  illustra- 
tions of  poultry,  chick  foods,  thermometers 
and  all  the  various  appliances  required  by 
poultryjnen. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  an 
old  winner.  He  has  recently  bought 
"Cyrus,"  the  Rosecomb  Brown  Leghorn 
cock,  and  winner  at  the  last  Madison  Gar- 
den Show,  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Homan,  Yaplank, 
New  York,  as  well  as  "Daisy"  of  first,  and 
many  other  prize  winners.  Mr.  Kulp  says 
they  are  the  finest  Rose  comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns in  the  world.  Mr.  Kulp  has  also 
won  at  Reading  and  other  places  on  his 
Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  wife  of  Mr.  W.  P. 
Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  New  York, 
who  won  the  honors  for  Buff  Leghorns  at 
the  World's  Fair,  offered  a  special  prize  of 
$:0  for  the  best  breeding  pen  of  Buff  Leg- 
horns at  the  Rochester  show. 

We  still  maintain  that  the  first  prize  hen 
at  Chicago  was  a  pullet.  The  judge  ought 
to  have  known  it . 


TO  ALL  INTERESTED. 

No  man  can  advertise  in  this  paper  un- 
less we  have  reason  to  believe  him  honor- 
able. If  he  proves  unreliable,  out  he  goes. 
We  want  neither  him  or  his  money. 

All  who  advertise  with  us  are  requested 
to  send  us  a  brief  report  of  their  winnings 
on  or  before  February  15th.  We  do  not 
publish  the  list  of  awards  at  shows,  as  we 
may  not  know  the  parties,  and  prefer  to 
mention  our  advertisers  only. 

Every  advertiser,  even  if  he  has  but  a 
few  lines,  is  requested  to  give  us  a  brief 
account  of  his  strck,  his  winnings,  etc., 
which  will  be  mentioned,  free  of  charge. 
We  have  not  the  space  to  devote  to  non- 
advertisers,  and  our  readers  are  not  inter- 
ested in  them,  knowing  that  we  endeavor 
to  guard  our  columns,  as  far  as  we  can, 
against  unreliable  persons. 

JUST  READ  THIS! 

Fifty  views  of  the  World's  Fair,  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  one  year,  all  for  fifty  cents. 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  semi-monthly. 
You  get  36  papers  and  fifty  views,  all  for 
fifty  cents  to  new  subscribers.   See  adv. 


A  FREE  GIFT 

To  Our  Subscribers; 

PMosraic  Views 
of  ™e  woi's  Fair. 

$25  Worth  of  Intantaneous  Photographic 
Views. 

The  achievements  in  Mechanics,  in  Archi- 
tecture, in  Art  and  in  t-'cience  of  that  great 
event,  with  all  its  marvelous  Exhibits,  Scenes- 
ami  Surroundings,  which  produced  the  sub. 
lime  spectacle,  has  passed  away,  but,  thanks 
to  photography,  it  yet  lives  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  edification  of  the  multitudes  and 
for  posterity  in  a  realistic  and 

Magnificent  Panorama  t°hfe  World's  Fair, 

Showing  pictures  of  grand  Buildings,  of 
glittering  Domes,  of  massive  Arches,  ot  noble 
Statuary,  of  jetting  Fountains,  of  beautiful 
Interior  Exhibits,  cf  Venetian  Gondolas, 
gliding  over  the  deep  Lagoons,  of  Pavilions, 
of  Foreign  Villages,  of  Cafes,  of  the  Wooded 
Island,  and  many  other  attractions  of  the 
Dream  City  and 

THE    FAMOUS    MIDWAY    PLAISANCE,  THE 
BAZAAR  OF  NATIONS,  OR  THE  SIDE- 
SHOW OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


The  Greatest  Achievement  of  the  Ap 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  May 
1st  to  October  30th,  18'J3,  stood  the  Magic 
City — the  Dream  City — ihat  caused  the 
whole  world  to  halt  and  gaze  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  '1  his  was  the  crowning  event 
in  America's  history  of  400  years.  Every 
nation,  from  "  Greenland's  Icy  Yountains  to 
India's  ( 'oral  Strand,"  from  darkest  Africa 
to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  poured  forth  tbeir 
riclies  as  tribute  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  that  it  should  be  the  most  mar- 
velous display  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
All  that  the  brain  of  man  and  woman  had 
conceived,  that  human  skill  could  execute, 
was  there.  Among  these  was  the  largest 
building  in  the  world,  largest  engine  in  tbe> 
world,  most  powerful  electrical  machinery  in 
the  world,  fastest  train  in  the  world,  great- 
est cannon  in  the  world,  strongest  search- 
light in  the  world,  highest  wheel  in  the 
world,  most  extensive  collection  of  paint- 
ings in  the  world,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  greatest  things  were  there  within  an 
area  of  633  acres,  or  which  250  acres  were 
covered  with  buildings  that  alone  cost 
Twenty  three  Million  Dollars.  All  this- 
wealth  of  the  earth  and  genius  of  mind  was 
concentrated  there  to  exemplify  the  impe- 
rial glories  of  our  nation.  Only  the  spirit 
and  the  pictures  of  this,  the  eighth  and 
greatest  wonder  of  the  world,  remain  with 
us.  The  spirit  will  make  our  nation  greater 
and  all  humanity  better,  while  the  pictures 
wake  a  pictorial  history  that  will  tell  the 
sSory  to  all  the  children  of  men. 

THOSE  WHO  WENT  TO  THE  FAIR  wm  i;ve. 
again,  in  these  pictures  and  accompanying 
descriptions,  the  delights  they  experienced, 
on  that  memorable  trip  to  the  Fair.  They 
are  sure  to  exclaim,  "Why,  it  seems  as  though 
I  am  right  there  1" 

THOSE  WHO  DID  NOT  GO  will  find  in  them 
a  source  of  great  delight  and  education. 
With  such  pictures  and  descriptions  they  can 
yet  visit  the  Fair  in  all  its  glory.  Parents 
should  secure  this  beautiful  pictorial  history 
for  their  children. 

A  Partial  List  of  the  Views. 

Court  of  Honor.  Tin's  is  considered  the  most 
majestic  scene  that  lias  ever  been  wrought  by  Hie 
bands  of  men. 

Columbus'  Caravals.  Exact  reproductions  of 
the  Santa  Alalia,  Nina  ami  1'inta  ships,  in  which 
Columbus  sailed  m  bis  discovery  ot  America. 

The  Ferris  Wheel.  The  highest,  wheel  in  the 
world,  and  oneol  the  mechanical  wonders  ot  this  age. 

Battleship  Illinois.  An  exact  reproduction 
of  oneof  America's  finest  war  vesse  s.fully  equipped. 

California  State  Building.  Cost  175, 000, and 
next  to  the  largest  state  building. 

John  Bull  I.im  uiic.  The  oldest  success- 
ful railroad  locomotive  in  America. 

Manufacturer*'  Biiilfting.  Thelargest  build- 
ing in  the  world, which  cost  $1,7.  u,i  on  and  had  nearly 
44  acres  of  floor  space. 

Administration  Building.  Cost  $.V)0,000, and 
considered  the  architectural  gem  of  the  Fair. 

Woman's  Building.  Cost  Si:ia,ouo,  and  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  woman's  work. 

Statue  ot"  Ihe  Benunlic.  By  French.  The. 
statue  Is  85  feet  tall,  and  1'eqo.iied  nearly  $4,  OOU  worth, 
of  gold  leaf  to  cover  It. 

Irish  Village.  Reproduction  of  a  typJcal  village 
in  Ireland,  and  one  c  f  the  greatest  attractions  on  tho 
Midway. 

Cliff  Dwellers.  A  reproduction  of  the  homes  ot 
that  curious  race  of  Indians. 

Palace  Mechanical  Arls.  Cost  ?1, 200,000-. 
was  850  feet  long  and  506  b  et  broad 

Ostrich  Farm.   An  exhibit  of  live  ostriches. 

Interior  Manufacturers'  Building:. 

Interior  tioverimient  Bnilding. 

Number  of  Stale  Buildings,  Klc. 

READ  OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER, 

We  will  give  the  50  Photographic  Viewsv 
described  above,  also  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one- 
year,  all  three  for  fifty  cents  to  new  sub- 
scribers only.  Persons  already  having  sub- 
scribed for  The  Poultry  Keeper  will  bave> 
to  send  a  new  subscriber  and  have  the  Pre- 
miums sent  to  themselves,  as  the  three  will 
only  be  sent  for  this  paice  when  ordered  all 
at  the  same  time.  Subscriptions  of  this  kind 
will  not  count  on  any  other  premium.  This 
is  a  hard  times  offer.  Don't  neglect  it.  Farm 
and  Fireside  will  come  twice  a  month.  Ad- 
dress Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa, 
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MR.    FORSYTH'S    ROSE-COMB  WHITE 
LEGHORNS. 

We  present  an  illustration,  by  the  artist 
-Sewell,  of  the  first  prize  winners  of  Rose- 
comb  White  Leghorns  at  the  great  Madison 
Square  Garden  Show,  at  New  York  City, 
in  1893.  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  the  proprietor 
of  "Riverside  Farm,"  Owego,  Tioga  county, 
New  York,  is  known  far  and  wide  for  his 
success  in  the  show  room.  He  won  the 
gold  medal  on  his  Single-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns at  the  American  Institute  Building, 
New  York  City,  in  1890,  aud  also  won  Bose- 
eonib  Brown  Leghorns  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  in  1893,  taking  first  and  gold 
special.  His  special  breeds  arc  Bosecomb 
Brown  Leghorns,  Bosecomb  "White  Leg- 
horns, Houdans,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff 
Wyandottes,  and  Buff  Plymouth  Bocks. 
31e  raises  nearly  2000  birds  each  year,  and 
'bis  stock  often  reaches  $10,000  in  value 
He  has  a  cold-storage  capacity  for 
25,000  eggs,  a  business  which  he  con- 
ducts outside  of  the  "fancy."  His  rep- 
utation for  fair  dealing,  purity  of 
stock,  and  a  desire  to  please  his  custo- 
mers cannot  be  impeached.  He  has 
been  a  leading  breeder  for  many  years, 
and  is  well  known  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  _  » 


terior,  which  necessitates  some  provision 
for  the  man  as  well  as  for  the  hen.  When 
barns  or  stables  are  built  the  size  required 
for  the  cow  is  suitable  for  the  man  also. 

Then  again,  the  cow  cau  walk  in  deep 
snow,  which  is  a  difficult  matler  for  the 
hen,- hence  while  the  cow  ean  use  the  barn- 
yard during  the  day  the  hen  can  only  use 
the  space  on  the  floor.  At  night  the  roost, 
which  may  take  up  only  a  space  of  1x10 
feet,  or  ten  square  feet,  will  accommodate 
about  a  dozen  hens,  making  eight  pounds 
per  square  foot,  aud  only  the  same  for  a 
cubic  foot,  while  a  cow  (allowing  four  feet 
for  height),  requires  a  cubic  foot  for  every 
four  pounds  of  cow.  Of  course,  the  cubic 
space  iu  the  poultry  house,  or  in  the 
cattle  stable,  is  not  considered  in  the  figures 
here  given. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  roosting 
house  should  not  be  less  of  cubic  space. 


not  provided  all  the  conveniences  for  the 
hens  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  produc- 
ers on  the  farm  of  a  salable  article. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  fill  a  place,  each  ac- 
cording to  its  purpose,  on  the  farm,  and 
true  economy  is  that  which  enables  the 
poultry  to  give  the  best  results.  "When 
hens  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a 
large  number  of  eggs,  and  fail  to  perform 
what  is  expected  of  them,  there  is  a  liability 
that  some  mistake  has  been  made  in  their 
management,  and  that  they  are  not  kept 
under  those  conditions  which  assist  them 
iu  complying  with  the  desires  of  their 
owner.  If  they  are  cast  aside  to  serve 
themselves,  and  are  allowed  to  go  beyond 
their  bounds,  they  are  then  obstacles  and 
nuisances  instead  of  being  beneficial.  When 
a  flock  is  kept  for  profit  it  should  be  prop- 
erly supplied  with  all  that  it  demands,  if  it 
is  possible  to  do  so.   The  arrangements  of 


THE  HEN  AND  THE  COW. 

"Why  should  a  hen  have  more  room, 
iu  proportion  to'size,  than  a  cow  ?  On 
this  point  Mr.  F.A.Brown,  of  Hickory,  ^ 
Maryland,  writes  a  most  excellent  let-  ■ 
ter.    As  Mr.  Brown  also  brings  out  ; 
several  other  valuable  suggestions  we 
hope  every  rear'er  will  peruse  his  arti- 
cle, which  we  give  below.   Mr.  Brown 
says: 

There  is  one  thing  connected  with  ""9 
the  poultry  business  that  [  have  never 
seen  explained  and  that  I  can't  under- 
stand. It  is  why  a  hen  requires  so 
much  more  room  "in  proportion  to  her 
size  than  farm  animals.  You  say  give 
twenty-five  hens  a  house  12x12  feet. 
We  keep  four  cows  in  that  space. 
About  3x12  feet,  including  feed  alley, 
is  the  space  allowed  iu  the  daily  barns 
per  cow,  or  about  twenty-two  pounds 
of  cow  per  square  foot.  Six  hens  in  the 
same  space  would  be  less  than  one  and 
•one-half  pounds  per  square  foot.  Now, 
why  does  a  hen  require  sixteen  times 
the  room  a  cow  does  ?  There  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  that  much  difference 
in  the  lung  capacity  of  the  two.  While  i 
I  do  not  wish  to  question  the  judgment 
of  a  veteran  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
liens  do  not  need  that  amount  of  room 
for  sleeping  quarters  in  this  climate  (I 
am  ten  miles  south  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line).  Last  winter  I  kept  thirty-five 
hens  in  a  room  6x14  feet,  in  the  back 
corner  of  a  bank  barn,  with  no  allow- 
ance for  ventilation  except  the  cracks 
between  the  boards  on  one  side,  and 
they  did  better  than  twenty  had  ever 
did  in  a  tight  house  above  ground  14x20 
feet.  The  most  profit  I  ever  got  from 
hens  was  one  season  that  I  kept  fif-  itos 
teen  in  a  house  4x6  feet,  but  one  and 
one-half  square  feet  per  hen,  and  the 
hens  kept  perfectly  healthy. 

My  hens  have  free  range,  a  rocky  thicket 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  barn  being  their 
favorite  scratching  grounds.  I  have  not 
fed  them  since  last  spring,  and  they  only 
get  what  they  scratch  for,  yet  they  are  too 
fat  to  lay.  The  snow,  however,  will  cut 
off  much  of  their  food  supply  and  probably 
set  tbem  to  laying.  I  had  much  the  same 
experience  last  year,  but  when  eggs  were 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  cents  per 
dozen,  the  hens  were  attending  to  business, 
so  I  don't  mind  their  idleness  during  warm 
weather. 

One  hen  that  was  layiug  soft  shelled  eggs 
I  shut  up  for  four  days  without  feed,  and 
then  she  layed  a  hard  shelled  egg — another 
proof  that  she  did  not  need  "  lime.  For 
tbe  last  two  years  I  have  not  had  a  case  of 
gapes,  and  the  year  before  I  only  lost  two, 
and  I  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  I  use  no 
soft  feed  for  young  chicks.  I  feed  on  wheat 
from  the  start,  alternating  with  popcorn 
and  kaflir  corn,  aud  as  soon  as  they 
can  swallow  a  grain  of  corn  they  get  tha"t 
mostly.  I  do  not  write  this  for  publi- 
cation, but  only  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
point  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  iu  any 
poultry  articles,  and  your  forbearance 
with  others  is  my  apology  for  troubling 
you. 

Mr.  Brown  does  not  make  a  distinction 
between  the  space  on  the  roost  and  the  space 
on  the  floor.  When  a  hen  is  on  the  roost  at 
uight  the  real  space  which  she  occupies  is 
tbat  on  tbe  roost,  the  balance  of  the  room 
not  being  occupied  just  at  that  time.  The 
cow  occupies  the  stall,  but  has  all  the  air 
iu  the  barn.  The  poultry  house  could  be 
lower,  but  as  a  rule  poultry  houses  are 
built  so  as  to  permit  of  access  to  the  in- 


poultry,  however,  if  those  engaged  in  such 
business  will  fatten  the  fowls  before  kill- 
ing. Instead  ef  buying  to-day  and  selling 
to-morrow,  there  should  be  clean  quarters, 
with  small  yards  attacked,  with  feed  and 
water  troughs,  and  the  birds  fed  on  fatten- 
ing foods,  so  as  to  increase  the  weight  and 
secure  a  larger  price  per  pound.  In  ten 
days  or  two  weeks  the  birds  will  be  ready 
for  market  if  they  are  given  all  the  food 
they  will  eat  during  that  time. 

By  being  patient  and  allowing  time  for 
increasing  the  weight,  it  becomes  an  advan- 
tage to  buy  poor  birds  if  they  are  in  good 
health,  as  the  first  cost  is  less  and  a  greater 
proportionate  weight  can  be  added.  Only 
the  frame  or  bony  structure  is  required. 
The  food  will  then  increase  the  wreight  and 
the  quality  will  be  superior,  as  birds  that 
are  fattened  in  a  short  period  of  time  are 
tender  aud  juicy.  Such  a  plan  would  rid 
the  market  of  much  of  the  inferior 
poultry  that  is  usually  forwarded,  and 
as  the  cost  of  producing  one  pound  of 
poultry  should  not  exceed  five  cents, 
the  adoption  of  the  method  would  fur- 
nish the  markets  with  better  stock  and 
largely  add  to  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness. 
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E-COMB  WHITE  LEGHORNS  — FROM  JAMES  FORSYTH,  "RIVERSIDE  FARM,"  CBEGO,  N.  YOl 
FIRST  PRIZE  WINNERS  AT  NEW  YORK  SHOW,  1893. 


We  do  not  believe  in  the  foul  air  theory,  as 
we  have  never  yet  known  of  a  loss  to  occur 
in  winter  from  lack  of  air,  but  hundreds  of 
hens  die  from  ventilation,  large  poultry 
houses,  and  insufficient  warmth 

Mr.  Brown's  method  of  feeding  has  given 
him  good  results,  yet  we  believe  that  even 
better  results  can  be  secured  with  less  corn 
and  more  leau  meat.  His  experiment 
with  the  hen  that  layed  soft  shell  eggs 
confirms  all  that  we  have  stated  in  regard 
to  lime  for  the  sbells,  etc.,  and  it  also  indi- 
cated that  he  was  feeding  too  much  car- 
bonaceous food. 

Our  thanks  are  extended  him  for  his 
excellent  letter,  which  contains  some  valu- 
anle  hints  for  our  readers,  aud  we  endorse 
his  views  on  keeping  the  hens  in  good  lay- 
iug condition. 


the  grounds  and  quarters  are  to  be  consid- 
ered first,  not  only  because  the  fowls  will 
receive  a  benefit,  but  because  by  so  doing 
the  work  will  be  done  more  syst?matically 
and  carefully. 

There  is  no  department  on  the  farm  that 
does  not  deserve  careful  supervision  by  the 
farmer,  with  every  effort  made  to  arrange 
for  the  best  results ;  but  when  any  one 
branch  is  to  be  slighted  it  is  the  poultry. 
Yet  on  every  farm  the  largest  profit,  in 
proportion  to  capital  and  labor  bestowed, 
is  made  from  poultry,  a  careful  keeping  of 
accounts  demonstrating  such  fact  in  every 
case.  Profits  have  been  derived  on  some 
farms  that  were  undeserving,  the  hens  re- 
ceiving no  consideration  compared  with 
the  care  bestowed  on  other  stock. 


THE  VERY  BEST  BREED. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  all  the  good 
qualities  in  one  breed.  A  breed  may 
be  excellent  for  laying  yet  lack  hardi- 
ness, or  it  may  be  hardy  and  prove  de- 
ficient in  some  other  respect.  On  this 
subject  one  of  oar  subscribers  in  Can- 
ada writes  us  as  follows : 

Give  me  the  name  of  the  breed  that 
would  suit  me  best.  I  want  a  breed 
that  will  weigh  the  most  at  two  to 
three  and  a  half  months  old,  and  which 
will  lay  a  fair  amount  of  eggs  in  fall, 
winter  and  spring.  We  also  pick  our 
fowls  for  market,  and  would  like  a 
white  breed.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
"White  Wyandotts  will  suit  me.  Above 
all  I  want  hardiness.  The  fowls  may 
have  free  range. 

In  tbe  above  the  reader  wants  rapid 
growth,  hardiness,  good  layiug  qual" 
ities,  and  white  plumage.  His  selec- 
tion of  the  White  Wyandotte  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  but  it  will  not  make  the 
most  growth  up  to  three  months.  For 
that  climate,  aud  to  answer  the  in- 
quiry, we  would  select  the  Light 
Brahma,  yet  tbe  Brahma  will  not  lay 
as  many  eggs  as  some  breeds,  but  it 
grows  rapidly,  is  hardy,  and  is  nearly 
white  in  plumage. 

A  bird  that  is  best  for  Canada,  how- 
ever, may  be  out  of  place  in  some  other 
section.  The  climate  is  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  best  breed  f„r  one  section  is  not 
the  best  for  another.  On  a  fre6  range, 
with  moderate  climate,  the  Leghorn 
cannot  be  excelled  for  laving,  but  it  is 

K. 

out  of  place  in  a  small  yard,  as  it  is  an 
active  forager,  and  prefersto  be  busy, 
while  the  Brahma  is  contented  anywhere 
and  can  easily  be  confined  with  a  low  fence. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  POULTRY. 

While  the  animals  on  a  farm  have  suita- 
ble arrangements  in  buildings  and  pastures 
and  are  carefully  looked  after  until  the 
stable  and  barn  doors  are  fastened  for  the 
night,  the  poultry  are  in  many  cases  ex- 
pected to  find  their  own  quarters  and  per- 
form for  themselves  a  part  of  the  necessary 
work  required  in  their  management.  To 
be  compelled  to  hunt  for  nests,  or  have  the 
hens  laying  in  the  stable  troughs,  is  an  in- 
dication that  something  is  lacking  ou  the 
part  of  the  farmer  in  the  interest  he  takes 
in  his  feathered  stock,  aud  also  that  he  has 


BUYING  AND  SELLING. 

There  is  a  class  interested  in  poultry 
that  buys  from  farmers,  and  after  dressing 
the  poultry  the  carcasses  are  shipped  to 
market.  It  is  a  very  profitable  business, 
and  such  dealers  are  useful  in  a  community 
as  they  arc  always  ready  to  accept  any  of 
the  surplus  stock  offered  and  save  time  and 
labor  for  the  farmers,  as  they  dress  and 
ship  hundreds  of  carcasses  at  once,  while 
some  farmers,  iu  order  to  secure  a  few 
cents  more  per  pound,  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  labor  they  bestow  in  prepar- 
ing but  a  few  fowls  for  shipment. 

A  greater  profit  can  be  made  in  buying 


EGGS  BY  PARCELS  POST. 

The  improvement  of  the  poultry  iu  this 
country  would  be  rapidly  advanced  but  for 
the  high  express  rates  charged  for  sending 
eggs  to  customers  by  breeders.  It  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  scud  eggs  by 
parcels  post  to  be  sold  in  market,  but  it  is 
possible  to  scud  eggs  for  hatching  purposes, 
not  exceeding  fifteen  in  number,  and  from 
pure-bred  fowls,  in  suitable  boxes.  It  is 
done  in  England,  and  if  it  can  be  practiced 
here,  all  objections  are  removed  so  far  as 
the  feasibility  of  the  matter  is  concerned, 
as  we  cau  as  easily  use  the  same  system  in 
this  country.  It  does  not  save  anything  to 
the  breeder  if  transportation  is  lowered, 
as  the  buyer  uow  pays  the  expressage,  but 
it  will  bring  him  more  orders,  as  it  will 
cheapen  the  cost  very  materially  to  the 
purchaser,  eucouraging  him  to  procure  the 
best,  and  a  larger  number  of  farmers  will 
be  induced  to  use  pure-bred  stock  and  thus 
improve  their  flocks,  while  the  breeder  will 
only  have  to  stamp  bis  box  and  deliver  it 
at  the  post  office.  Parcels  post  is  really  by 
mail,  but  of  course  a  package  of  eggs  could 
not  be  sent  in  the  letter  bags,  but  some  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  by  which  the 
Government  could  forward  them. 
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EDWARD  ATKINSON  HAS  AN 
PUBLIC'S  THE  UMPIRE. 


-THE 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Fancier: 

Some  one  has  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of 
the  Toulthy  Keeper  containing  an  arti- 
cle about  an  alleged  controversy  between 
Dr.  George  D.  Johnson  in  the  Southern 
Fancier  and  myself,  the  subject  of  the  so- 
called  controversy  being  "  saccharate  of 
lime."  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  do  a  lot  of 
41  squibbling."  I  don't  know  what  that 
word  means,  and  there  is  something  else 
that  I  do  not  understand.  I  have  often 
he«rd  of  the  lien  fever;  I  never  had  it  my- 
self, but  perhaps  I  have  caught  a  little  of 
it.  I  find  in  ray  mind  a  tendency  to  u*e 
verv  curious  words  and  very  long  ones.  To 
my  comprehension  the  editor  of  the  Poul- 
tky  Keeper  is  exacerbated  to  a  degree 
which  reminds  one  of  an  impetiginous 
scroyle  who  not  only  resembles  O'Connell 
when  he  shut  up  the  fish  woman  by  calling 
her  a  parallelopipedon.  but  he  often  seems 
to  be  inclined  to  excoriate  the  epidermis  of 
innocent  people.  What  would  the  editor 
have  said  if  1  had  stated  as  I  might  have — 
that  the  lieu  food  would  be  more  suitable  it 
it  had  some  Trimethylethyammoneumiodide 
put  into  it  ?  Would  that  be  a  symptom  of 
hen  fever  ?  The  editor  is  doubtless  in  his 
domestic  capacity  as  sweet  and  mild  as  a 
spring  llower,  but  there  is  an  excellent  co- 
nundrum about  a  spring  flower  of  which  I 
am  reminded.  Why  does  a  little  Bantam 
cockerel  resemble  an  early  spring  flower? 
Because  he  is  a  little  cro  (vv)  cus  (s). 

He  seems  to  object  to  two  sets  of  letters 
which  you  put  after  my  name.  One  of 
those  sets  of  letters  was  LL.  D.,  the  other 
is  Ph.  D.  Ho  remarks  in  a  parenthesis 
"whatever  that  means"  I  atn  glad  to  be 
able  to  tell  him  that  LL.  D.  means  Doctor 
of  Laws.  I  confess  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when  the  Stale  University  of  South 
Carolina  conferred  their  degree  on  an  old- 
time  abolitionist  like  myself,  but  I  am  very 
proud  of  it.  The  other  set  of  letters,  Ph.  D. 
I  would  inform  him  means  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. The  word  philosophy  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words  which  mean  the  love 
of  wisdom.  Why  the  editcr  asks  what 
those  letters  mean  in  connection  with  tue 
subject  of  feedihg  hens  with  molasses  and 
oyster  shells  1  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know. 

The  fault  which  has  brought  down  upon 
me  such  a  fearful  set  of  imprecations,  or 
swear  words  in  disguise,  is  that  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  make  hen  food 
out  of  corn  chaff  and  skimmed  milk.  One 
of  my  friends,  a  very  skillful  agricultural 
chemist,  advised  puttiug  iu  some  oyster 
shells  and  molasses  so  as  to  make  some 
saccharate  of  lime.  I  didn't  know  what 
saccharate  of  lime  was  but  I  thought  it  had 
a  sweet  sound — I  knew  that  the  hens 
needed  something  like  oyster  shells  to  work 
in  their  gizzards— I  thought  they  might 
like  the  molasses,  and  my  chemical  friend 
told  me  that  the  molasses  would  make  a 
solution  with  some  of  the  lime  in  the  oyster 
shells.  I  did  not  ask  the  editor  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  eat  the  hen  food  or 
the  molasses  and  oyster  shells.  As  he  re- 
marks "  what  a  dose  for  a  ben,"  I  remark 
"  what  a  dose  for  a  man  1"  I  left  it  to  the 
hens,  and  another  friend's  hens  tried  it  and 
some  how  or  other  they  seemed  to  get  out 
of  the  mixture  when  they  gobbled  it  up, 
something  or  other  that  made  them  good 
layers,  at  a  very  little  cost.  Now  if  the 
hens  like  it,  and  if  as  it  proves  to  be  the 
fact,  the  oyster  shells  do  yield  some  lime  in 
solution  when  mixed  with  molasses,  corn 
smuttings  and  skimmed  milk  what  objec- 
tion has  the  editorof  the  i  oultry  Keeper 
to  leaving  it  to  the  hens  ?   1  have  none. 

Now  my  good  friend  finds  fault  with  me 
for  several  other  things.  He  says  I  try  to 
convince  poor  men  that  they  can  live  on 
five  cents  a  day.  Well  I  nevor  did  try  to 
do  that  but  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be 
to  be  able  to  teach  a  man  to  get  all  he  wants 
to  eat  for  a  day  for  five  cents  when  he  only 
has  five  cents  "to  pay  for  it.  Some  of  our 
politicians  took  up  the  notion  that  I  was 
trying  to  break  down  wages  in  my  attempt 
to  show  how  cheaply  good  food  could  be 
provided  at  less  cost  than  it  is  now.  In  or- 
der that  men  might  get  a  Jiving  at  less  cost 
without  wasting  their  money  in  these  hard 
times,  I  happened  to  show  "how  anybody 
who  choses  to,  could  live  in  Bostonj  have 
good  food  in  quite  a  variety,  well  cooked, 
for  one  dollar  a  week.  Among  other  things 
I  recommend  a  stew  made  of  shin  of  beef 
because  it  is  not  only  cheap  but  because  it 
is  used  in  the  very  best  hotels  to  make  the 
very  best  kind  of  soups  and  stews. 

One  of  the  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Governor,  who  in  his  personal  capacity  is 
a  very  mild  mannered  man,  turned  on  me 
with  a  wrath  corresponding  to  what  the 
editor  of  the  Poultry  Kkeper  exhibits  in 
■bis  rebuke  to  me  for  "  talking  chicken," 
snd  he  referred  with  derision  and  contempt 
to  shin  of  beef  soup.  I  was  asked  if  I  did 
not  mean  to  reply  and  to  defend  the  shin 
bone  of  the  beef  "critter."  But  I  told  the 
young  man  who  put  the  question  to  me 
that  I  thought  people  could  weigh  for 
themselves  the  relative  merits  of  the  shin 
•joneofabeef  against  the  jaw  bone  of  an 
ass  and  that  ended  the  matter. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
can  show  poor  people  ho  ft  to  live  on  live 
rents  a  day  I  advise  him  to  do  it.  Thenear- 
ut  approach  to  it  that  I  have  ever  known 


is  in  Georgia,  where  the  week's  ration  of  an 
adult  field  bund  of  a  peck  of  meal  and  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  bacon,  can  I  am  told, 
sometimes  be  supplied  to  him  for  fifty 
cents  or  less.  I  am  a  Yankee  and  I  guess 
our  brother  in  black  uses  oyster  shells  and 
molasses  iu  raising  the  chickens  by  which 
he  ekes  out  the  rather  meagre  ration  I  How 
else  is  it  that  he  gets  them  ?  I  don't  know 
any  class  of  working  people  that  get  so 
much  power  to  their  elbows  for  the  money 
that  they  spend  for  the  food  that  they  like 
best,  as  the  working  people  of  the  South. 
But  now  I  may  horrifv  the  editor  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  your  readers  by 
giving  them  a  leaf  out  o"f  a  whaleman's 
book:  It  refers  again  to  molasses.  The 
whalemen  fry  griddle  cakes  and  sausages 
together  and  eat  them  witli  molasses  and 
miirhty  good  food  they  are! 

But  the  editor  tries  to  take  me  up  and 
shake  me  again  because  I  said  in  my  letter 
to  you  a  phrase  as  follows,  "You  know  you 
can  impart  flavor  to  the  flesh  of  poultry." 
Well  the  editor  says  that  "  we  knew  that 
before."  That  is  just  what  I  said.  Every 
goose  knows  that  as  well  as  other  fowls. 
What  does  he  want  to  convert  himself  into 
an  impetiginous  scroyle  for  on  that  account 
Now  agaiii  he  says  that  the  poultry  keepers 
know  all  about  molasses  and  that  it  is  too 
fattening  and  that  a  laying  ben  should  not 
be  fed  too  highly  on  carbonaceous  food. 
Well  I  did  not  say  how  much  molasses  the 
hens  ought  to  have  or  how  much  oyster 
shells.  I  supposed  any  poultry  keeper 
would  know  enough  not  to  give  them  too 
much. 

But  I  must  wind  up.  It  appears  to  be  a 
fact  that  my  chemical  friend  was  right;  one 
can  dissolve  some  of  the  lime  in  the  oyster 
shells  with  molasses  in  the  way  that  I  pro- 
posed, so  that  the  hens  can  get  it.  I  did  not 
gay  that  you  can  dissolve  a  pound  of  oyster 
shells  in  four  pounds  of  molasses  ;  I  only 
said  you  can  dissolve  a  pound  of  lime  in 
four  pounds  of  molasses,  and  I  really  did 
know  that  although  I  am  a  differ  in  chem- 
ical science,  oyster  shells  are  not  what  you 
call  lime  m  their  native  condition.  What  I 
thought  I  knew  was  that  oyster  shells  are 
a  source  of  lime  and  in  that  it  would  seem 
that  I  was  right.  Here  I  am  content  to  ap- 
point an  umpire  to  whom  the  whole  matter 
shall  be  submitted  and  I  will  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  umpire.  You  yourself  and 
the  editor  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  are  to 
choose  the  umpire.  You  mustpick  out  the 
most  intelligent  hen  within  your  acquaint- 
ance, give  her  some  of  my  lieu  food  and  if 
she  cackles  loudly  and  at  once  lays  an  egg, 
I  shall  regard  that  as  a  decision  iu  my  favor 
Lest  my  friends  should  agaiu  expose  my 
ignorance  by  saying  that  the  hen  won't 
cackle  until  after  she  has  laid  the  egg-  then 
perhaps  you  will  select  a  rooster,  put  some 
of  my  hen  food  before  him  and  see  if  be 
calls  the  hens  up  to  eat  it  as  a  part  of  the 
necessary  preparation  for  laying  eggs  in 
which  he  may  also  share. 

Edward  Atkinson. 

HOW  MUCH  FEED  PER  HEN. 

How  much  food  should  a  hen  be  allowed 
so  as  to  give  her  enough  and  yet  not  over- 
feed her.  Ibis  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer,  although  it  is  frequently  asked. 
Before  attempting  to  give  an  estimate  for  a 
ration  wc  will  present  the  following  points : 

1.  No  two  hens  9 re  alike.  One  will  eat 
more  food  than  will  its  companions. 

2.  A  hen  that  is  producing  eggs  requires 
more  food  than  a  non-layer,  and  yet  the 
non-layers  may  secure  the  larger  share. 

3.  Brahmas  are  larger  than  Leghorns 
and  eat  more  food.  One  Brahma  hen  may 
also  eat  more  than  another  hen  of  the  same 
breed. 

4.  A  ben  may  eat  greedily  to-day  and  yet 
eat  but  little  to-morrow.  Appetites  differ 
and  vary  with  hens  the  same  as  with 
humans. 

5.  A  hen  may  eat  largely  of  grain  one 
day  and  prefer  some  other  food  the  next 
day. 

6.  A  quart  of  corn  per  day  for  ten  hens 
is  the  estimate,  but  if  the  hen  eats  grass, 
worms,  or  other  foods,  the  amount  must  be 
deducted  from  the  grain.  How  can  it  pos- 
sibly be  done  ? 

7.  A  quart  of  corn  per  day  may  be  the 
correct  amount  for  one  flock  of  ten  hens 
while  another  flock  may  consume  two 
quarts. 

8.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to  measure 
out  a  certain  quantity  of  food  as  a  regular 
ration  for  a  flock,  as  the  amount  of  food 
required  can  only  be  known  after  the  hens 
have  eaten. 

9.  The  best  way  to  feed  is  to  give  about 
one-half  as  much  as  you  may  suppose  they 
tequire,  in  the  morning.  Then  scatter 
millet  seed  (about  a  tablespoonful)  in  leaves 
or  litter,  so  as  to  make  them  work  by 
scratching.  This  will  keep  them  warm, 
harden  the  flesh,  and  promote  their  appe- 
tites. At  night  give  them  all  that  thru  will 
eat.  When  each  hen  has  enough  she  will 
walk  away  from  the  food.  When  the  last 
hen  has  finished  her  meal  remove  the  food 


that  is  left  over.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
know  how  much  food  to  give. 

10.  Foods  also  vary,  and  it  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  procure  two  lots  of  food 
that  are  alike  in  quality,  and  no  two  hens 
will  eat  the  same  amount  of  food  nor  the 
same  kind  as  readily  as  they  will  other 
foods. 

11.  The  point  is  not  to  overfeed.  This 
is  where  the  most  mistakes  are  made. 
When  a  hen  is  overfed  she  becomes  lazy 
and  sluggish,  is  subject  to  indigestion,  bi  " 
comes  too  fat,  and  will  lay  but  few  eggs. 
Soft-shell  eggs  or  double-yolk  eggs  indicate 
that  the  bens  are  overfed. 

12.  Keep  sharp  grit  before  the  hens. 
Also,  keep  a  cigar  box,  filled  with  ground 
bone  (not  bone  meal),  where  they  can  help 
themselves.  If  you  want  eggs  reduce  the 
grain  supply  and  give  more  lean  meat  and 
cut  clover  hay,  scalded.  Bran,  middlings, 
milk,  cabbage,  potatoes,  etc.,  or  any  variety 
of  food,  will  also  be  an  advantage. 


FISH  FOR  POULTRY. 

Up  on  Puget  Sound  fish  arc  so  plentiful 
that  they  are  of  but  little  value,  and  a  sub- 
scriber at  Elgin,  Wash.,  wishes  to  know  if 
he  is  correct  in  feeding  salmon  to  bis  hens 
He  writes  as  follows: 

Being  somewhat  of  an  aged  subscriber  to 
your  paper  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
you  for  advice.  Where  I  am  located,  on  a 
creek  emptying  into  Puget  Sound,  forabout 
three  months  in  the  fall  there  is  an  im- 
mense run  of  salmon,  so  I  am  feeding  them 
to  my  chickens.  I  have  about  100  hens. 
They  relish  them  well,  but  I  am  getting 
very  few  eggs.  Are  fish  considered  good 
feed  for  poultry?  I  cook  the  fish,  drain  off 
all  the  water,  and  stiffen  it  with  middlings 
or  shorts.  Every  alternate  morning  I 
mash  up  boiled  potatoes  with  the  shorts. 
This  is  their  morning  feed.  At  night  I  feed 
nothing  but  good  clean  oats.  The  hens  are 
looking  well,  but  I  get  few  eggs.  Is  this 
ration  anywhere  near  complete  ? 

There  is  no  better  food  than  fish,  and  it 
may  be  used  freely  if  the  feeding  is  doiie 
judiciously.  The  reason  the  hens  do  not 
lay  iu  the  above  case  is,  perhaps,  because 
they  have  been  overfed,  and  are  too  fat. 
This  may  be  known  by  their  beginning  to 
lay  soft-shell  eggs,  or  double-yolk  eggs. 
We  suggest  that  the  morning  meal  be  re- 
duced, giving  a  liberal  allowance  at  night. 


BRO.  HUNTER'S  SURPRISE. 

In  Farm  Poultry,  for  December,  Bro. 
Hunter,  in  alluding  to  a  catalogue  received 
by  him,  remarks  that  the  manufacturers 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  editors,  asking 
for  their  photographs,  etc.,  and  says : 

Four  or  five  youngsters  took  the  bait, 
and  we  are  not  a  "little  surprised  and 
amused  to  find  the  veteran  Jacobs  among 
them.  He  has  so  keen  a  scent  for  the  "free 
ad.  bait,"  it  is  certainly  a  surprise,  and 
Bro.  Jacobs  himself  must  have  felt  no  little 
chagrin  at  the  compauy  iu  which  he  finds 
himself. 

By  way  of  explanation  we  will  state  that 
we  did  not  send  any  photograph,  but  the 
parties  got  one  in  a  round  about  way.  We 
were  surprised  at  the  oompany  we  got  in. 
Not  a  good-looking  one  iu  the  whole  lot, 
and  the  "youngsters"  seemed  as  if  about  to 
prance  around  like  young  colts.  An  in- 
quiry on  our  part  brought  the  answer  back 
that  they  wanted  at  least  one  "old  rooster" 
among  the  lot,  and  selected  us.  We  under- 
stand that  several  attempts  were  made  to 
get  one  of  Bro.  Hunter's  photos  from  bis 
friends,  so  as  to  place  us  together,  but 
without  success. 


BLIND  IN  ONE  EYE  ONLY. 

Why  does  a  hen,  (or  a  whole  flock)  be- 
come blind  in  one  eye,  and  usually  in  the 
left  (or  right)  eye?  That  is,  why  does  it 
happen  that  each  lien  iu  a  flock  will  be 
blind  in  one  eye  only  ?  A  lady  at  Laus- 
downc,  Pa.,  relates  her  experience,  and 
says : 

"What  causes  my  chickens  to  become 
blind  in  one  eye  ?  I  have  had  at  least  a 
dozen  to  become  so  affected.  One  has  a 
swelling  on  the  eye  but  the  others  seem  to 
discharge  from  ti'ie  eye  until  the  eye  is  com- 
pletely gone." 

The  cause  is  due  to  a  draught  of  air  on 
that  side  on  which  the  eye  is  swollen.  This 
draught  may  come  from  a  top  ventilator,  a 
crack  in  the  wall,  or  a  uailhole.  The 
remedy  is  toannoint  the  face,  eyes,  head  and 
comb  with  sweet  oil,  once  a  day,  first 
sponging  the  eye  with  warm  water,  and 
wipe  dry.  Keep  the  birds  on  straw,  re- 
moving the  roos  .  Be  sure  and  discover  the 
source  from  whence  the  draught  comes. 


OVERSTOCKING  THE  MARKET. 

With  so  many  poultry  farms  springing 
up  it  is  feared  that  there  will  be  an  over' 
production  of  poultry,  and  that  the  market 
will  be  overstocked.  To  those  who  enter- 
tain such  fears  we  will  state  that  such  s 
result  has  happened  every  year.  We  nevei 
visit  a  market  that  is  not  overstocked. 
But  with  what  kind  of  stock?  We  have 
seen  piles  of  carcasses  that  were  unfit  to 
be  carried  home  by  consumers,  not  that 
they  were  decomposed,  but  because  the 
birds  were  scraggy  specimens  of  their  kind. 
We  have  never  seen  the  market  overstocked 
wit h  choice,  fowls,  however,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  good  stock  in  the  market 
at  all  seasons.  The  increase  of  population 
keeps  pace  with  production.  Fifty  years 
ago  shoes  were  cheaper  than  at  the  present 
day,  yet  we  had  no  machinery  for  making 
shoes.  We  have  bought  heavy  turkeys  for 
fifty  cents  each,  spring  chickens  for  ten 
cents  each,  with  eggs  at  six  cents  per  dozen, 
and  the  farmers  did  not  complain  of  the 
prices.  To-day  the  farmers  would  be  dis- 
couraged over  such  an  outlook.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  purchasers 
would  not  pav  a  little  more  than  the  market 
price  for  a  choice  article,  and  the  market 
has  never  yet  been  overloaded  with  the  best. 

Greater  loss  results  from  the  manner  in 
which  poultry  is  dressed  and  shipped  to 
market  than  can  be  estimated,  as  no  com- 
parison can  be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  facts ;  but  an  inspection  of 
the  stock  in  the  markets  of  the  large  cities 
would  educate  the  farmer,  who  should  en- 
deavor to  seek  information  in  that  direction 
in  regard  to  how  to  secure  better  prices. 
The  quantity  of  dressed  poultry  that  is 
daily  sent  to  market  in  an  unsalable  condi- 
tion is  enormous  ;  and  not  only  is  an  injury 
done  to  the  farmer  himself  who  is  thus 
careless  in  the  matter,  but  the  prices  of 
other  articles  are  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
affected  in  consequence. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a 
depression  in  prices,  caused  by  a  desire  to 
reduce  the  number  of  fowls  in  the  flocks. 
As  long  as  the  laying  hens  are  producing 
eggs  they  are  retained  because  they  are 
profitable ;  but  when  the  supply  of  eggs 
falls  off,  the  hens  are  sold  without  delay. 
This  usually  oceurs  in  the  late  summer 
months,  when  the  markets  are  said  to  be 
overstocked,  and  the  large  supply  keeps 
prices  down.  There  is  no  way  to  avoid  this 
annual  influx  of  surplus  stock,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  educate  the  people  on  the  sub- 
ject;  but  there  is  a  way  to  secure  better 
prices  by  those  who  are  well  informed  if 
they  will  aim  to  do  so. 

It  may  be  stated  that  under  all  conditions, 
whether  the  market  has  a  full  supply  or 
not,  there  is  a  demand  for  something  better 
than  the  market  contains.  Hotels  and  res- 
taurants may  be  satisfied  with  ordinary 
grades,  but  there  are  customers  who  are 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  choice 
article.  If  the  farmer  who  is  about  to  re- 
duce his  flock  to  a  minimum  will  take  suffi- 
cient time  to  get  the  fowls  in  proper  con- 
dition for  market  he  can  add  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  to  their  value. 

Before  determining  to  ship  poultry  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  place  the  fowls  in  a 
small  yard  (not  coops)  and  feed  them  four 
times  a  day,  giving  grain  plentifully  and 
and  allowing  a  variety  of  food.  In  about 
two  weeks  a  bird  can  be  made  to  add  two 
pounds  to  its  weight,  if  it  is  of  large  frame, 
and  will  sell  for  five  cents  per  pound  more 
than  regular  market  prices.  If  the  bird 
weighs  eight  pounds  it  will  have  gained  in 
value  from  twenty-five  to  forty  cents,  ac- 
cording to  the  extra  price  obtained,  as  well 
as  a  value  for  increased  weight,  thus  giving 
a  large  profit  for  the  time  used  in  fattening. 


EGGS  BY  THE  POUND. 

If  egg  were  sold  by  the  pound  it  would 
revolutionize  the  breeds.  As  we  have  be- 
fore shown,  the  ben  that  lays  the  largest 
number  of  eggs  may  not  really  be  perform- 
ing as  great  a  service  as  one  that  lays 
fewer  eggs  but  which  are  of  larger  size. 
Suppose  a  hen  lays  120  eggs  in  a  year,  the 
eggs  averaging  ten  to  the  pound.  Her  pro- 
duct would  be  twelve  pounds  of  eggs  in 
one  year.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  an- 
other hen  in  the  flock  laved  104  eggs,  the 
eggs  averaging  eight  to  the  pound.  In  the 
first  case  the  hen  that  produced  120  eggs 
would  be  the  more  valuable,  yet  she  has 
not  performed  as  much  service  as  the  one 
which  produced  but  104  eggs,  as  the  eggs 
of  the  latter  are  a  pound  heavier,  and  if 
eggs  were  sold  by  weight  she  would  give  a 
larger  profit  on  fewer  eggs  Selling  eggs 
by  weight  gives  both  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  a  fair  sale  and  purchase,  and 
farmers  would  begin  to  select  the  breeds 
that  produced  large  eggs.  They  would 
then  be  compelled  to  improve  their  flocks 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  market  prices 
for  their  eggs.  The  Black  Minorca*  and 
the  Black  Spanish  lay  larger  eggs  than  any 
of  the  breeds,  and  the  Uoudans  come  next, 
followed  by  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins.  Of 
course  there  are  individual  hens  that  will 
lay  eggs  far  above  the  size  pertaining  to 
the  breed,  and  our  selections  may  not  be 
strictly  correct,  but  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Einorcas  and  Bleck  Spanish  are  at  the 
head  as  layers  of  large  eggs.  The  two 
breeds  are  very  closely  related,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  one  was  derived  from 
the  other.  We  have  seen  whole  baskets  ol 
eggs  from  these  breeds,  of  which  seven 
eesrs  to  the  wound  was  the  average. 
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MR.  EDW.  ATKINSON  REPLIES. 

We  give,  in  this  issue,  Mr.  Atkinson's 
reply,  taken  from  the  Southern  Fancier. 
We  do  so  in  order  to  be  fair  with  Mr.  At- 
kinson, and  we  admire  his  good  nature  as 
well  as  enjoy  his  wit. 

His  reply,  however,  is  not  to  the  question- 
The  Fancier  states  that  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a 
prophet.  He  foretold  the  future  of  cotton, 
and  is  now  going  to  do  something  for  the 
peanut.  He  endeavored  to  get  the  hen  in 
his  fold,  also,  but  began  with  a  diet  of  mo- 
lasses and  oyster  shells,which  is  not  exactly 
compatible  with  old  theories.  It  is  true 
that  all  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  free  labor 
and  the  increase  of  acreage  in  India  to  cot- 
ton, influence  the  supply,  but  that  does  not 
detract  from  Mr.  Atkinson's  prophesy. 

Although  every  schoolboy  knows  the 
meaning  of  "LL.D,"  "Ph.D."  etc.,  we 
naturally  added  "  whatever  that  means,' 
in  order  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  as 
every  man  who  cures  "corns"  or  sells  a 
"healing  salve,"  now  affixes  so  many  letters 
of  the  alphabet  to  his  mvme,  as  an  append- 
age, that  one  is  liable  to  become  mixed 
but  as  Mr.  Atkinson  derived  his  honor  from 
South  Carolina,  for  being  an  "original 
abolitionist,"  we  are  no  longer  surprised  at 
his  mixture  of  oyster  shells  and  molasses, 
nor  would  we  now  be  astonished  if  he 
should  suggest  chopped  barb  wire  and  bean 
soup  for  laying  ducks. 

We  commend  his  example  in  endeavoring 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  in  enabling 
poor  men  to  curtail  expeuses.  No  doubt 
he  means  well  for  them,  but  the  loss  of 
luxuries  to  the  poor  man  is  simply  greater 
profit  to  some  others,  while  the  Georgia 
ration  of  a  peck  of  meal  and  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  bacon  is  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  "power  of  their  elbows  "  as  he 
styles  it. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  however, as  we  understand 
it,  proposes  to  unravel  some  kind  of  a 
mystery  with  the  peanut,  and  according  to 
the  Fancier  he  is  first  seeking  information, 
and  asks,  says  the  Fancier,  as  follows : 

On  what  kind  of  land  are  peanuts  grown? 
What  fertilizer,  if  any,  promotes  the 
growth?  Is  the  plant  growth  heavy?  Is  it 
used  for  forage  or  fodder,  either  in  the  silo 
or  dry?  What  quantity  can  be  grown  on 
average  acre?  How  much  weight  in  the 
shell,  and  how  much  in  the  kernel? 

Possibly  Bro.  Jacobs,  whose  attainments 
are  many-sided  and  practical,  might  be  able 
to  give  Mr.  Atkinson  some  information  on 
this  line,  as  he  lives  up  in  the  sandy  waste 
of  New  Jersey,  which  is  just  the  soil  for 
peanuts. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  A.  gives  the  facetious 
and  sarcastic  editor  of  Poultry  Keeper  a 
Roland  for  his  Oliver  in  another  part  of 
this  issue,  but  that  was  expected,  for  the 
Bostonian  is  as  much  an  adept  in  badinage 
as  in  practical  science. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  grown  peanuts 
we  ask  them  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Atkin- 
son. The  information  desired  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  agricultural  department  at 
Washington,  or  by  a  visit  to  the  James 
river  section  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  A.  might 
separate  the  shell  from  the  kernel  of  a 
peanut,  weigh  each,  and  at  once  satisfy 
himself  in  regard  to  the  latter  inquiry,  but 
he  has  some  kind  of  an  "  astonisher"  in 
view  which  no  doubt  prompts  him  to  go 
through  the  formality  of  first  seeking  facts, 
digest  them,  and  then  launch  out  the 
prophesy.  It  is  possible  that  he  will  pre- 
dict lower  prices,  as  there -may  be  more 
land  devoted  to  the  crop,  or  he  may  inform 
peanut  growers  that  they  should  sell  them 
on  the  half  shell. 

Now,  we  appeal  to  the  umpire  to  decide 
in  our  favor.  We  admit  that  Mr.  A.  makes 
the  best  case  he  can  out  of  a  knotty  position 
in  which  he  found  himself,  but  his  good 
nature,  and  witty  reply,  is  worth  some- 
thing, as  we  can  safely  assert  that  such 
qualities  are  rare  with  many,  and  if  Mr.  A. 
will  pardon  us  for  any  words  that  were  out 
of  place  on  our  part  we  will  gladly  endorse 
the  umpire's  decision  if  in  his  favor. 


BOOKS  FOR  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five 
cents  in  stamps  : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  August,  1885, 
Sept.  ,1890;  June.  1881,  and  June,  1892,  the 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plvmouth  Rocks,  (description)  Preserv- 
ing Eggs.    Sept.,  1865. 

Bull  Cochins,  (description)     Oct. ,  1885. 


Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec,  18S5. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese 
(description).    Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  b£  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of  Ducks. 
The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup  Cure. 
Oct.,  188.6. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov., 
18S6. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  columns. 
Dec,  ISoO,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Capomzmg  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887,  and 
March,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.    March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,seven  columns.  March, 
1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving  Rec- 
ipe. Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells.  July, 
1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Mams'  Poultry  House. 
Sept.,  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated).  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec. ,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (MX  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices;.    JSov.,  18S7. 

Au  incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  Decem- 
ber, 1S87. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for 
Pasting  lip.  How  to  raise  Ducks.  Shipping 
and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Cnicago.  Janu- 
ary, 1&88. 

now  much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tame 
tor  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  tor  New  York  and 
Chicago.     Feb.,    1888.    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.    Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  rive  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August,  I80S, 
and  Dec. ,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.    July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferrett   Feeding    tor    JdJggs.   Sept.,  1888. 

Description  of  Breeds— flight  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  LangsUans, 
Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns,  i'ive 
columns.  How  to  Place  the  'Thermometer, 
(illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about  it. 
Dec. ,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Food.  Condition  Pow- 
ders. A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Compass. 
Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding,  with  tables 
and  proportions.    Oct.  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with  Cold 
Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Paratine,  Feo. ,  1889. 

Snipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.    Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  MatingPlymouth  Rocks. 
Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge  Cochins. 
Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 
July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations).  Aug. 
1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two  books  are 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this.  Clover 
Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cutter).  The 
Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of  Eggs.  Scor- 
ing Games.    Oct.  Ib89. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  18S9, 
and  the  "  Principles  of  Ventilation,"  ki 
March.  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation, by  Hock,  two  pages. 
Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egyp*-,  (illustra- 
ted).   Dec,  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Cure— four  columns. 
Jan.,  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.   Aug.,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.,  1891. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains  other 
valuable  information  also.  The  subjects 
named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  reference. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving  Eggs, 
Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points  on. 
■  Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and  some 
others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price,' as 
there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number. 


VALUE  OF  PURITY  OF  BREED. 

No  pure-bred  fowl  should  have  even  a 
slight  defect  that  may  indicate  impurity. 
No  better  way  of  illustrating  this  can  be 
shown  than  to  cite  tht  case  of  two  poultry- 
men  that  came  under  our  observation.  One 
of  them  bought  a  pure-bred  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel  from  the  other.  When  the  pur- 
chaser carried  the  bird  home  he  fouud  a 


small  speck  of  a  feather  on  the  shank,  near 
the  toe,  so  very  small  that  he  resorted  to  a 
magnifying  glass  to  assure  himself  of  its 
presence  He  returned  the  bird.  Now,  we 
are  certain  that  some  of  our  readers  will 
not  sanction  his  course,  but  he  did  just 
what  was  proper.  That  little  speck  of  a 
feather  was  an  evidence  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  breed.  It  meant 
that  the  cookerei  was  from  stock  that  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  sire  chicks  that 
were  free  from  defects.  A  pure  breed, 
without  feathered  legs  should  not  have  the 
trace  of  a  feather  on  the  shanks.  Yet  we 
notice  that  many  farmers  use  Plymouth 
Rocks  with  quite  a  number  of  feathers  on 
their  legs,  and  they  might  as  wtll  use 
mongrel ),  as  far  as  the  purity  of  the  breed 
is  co'icerned.  If  you  wish  to  improve,  try 
and  select  the  best  for  the  purpose.  The 
male  is  more  than  half  of  the  flock  in  breed- 
ing, as  he  will  sire  all  the  chicks.  If  he  is 
not  stKietly  pure,  your  labor  in  improve- 
ment will  be  lost. 

'Just  how  much  the  farmer  loses  by  not 
knowing  more  of  the  breeds  cannot  well  be 
estimated,  but  that  be  pays  dearly  because 
he  knows  very  little  about  the  breeds  of 
fowls  is  true.  We  cannot  understand  how 
a  farmer  whose  duty  is  to  know  all  about 
farming,  live  stock  and  management  should 
be  content  to  rest  in  ignorance  regarding 
the  breeds.  Why  should  a  blacksmith, 
whose  work  is  with  iron,  know  more  about 
the  breeds  of  fowls  than  the  farmer,  yet  it 
is  the  case  that  many  persons  who  are  not 
'farmers,  but  who  keep  a  few  fowls,  know 
more  about  breeds  than  farmers.  Is  a 
farmer  really  a  farmer,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term,  when  he  simply  plows,  har- 
rows and  cultivates,  or  milks  the  cows,  and 
yet  does  not  know  the  kind  of  stock  he 
keeps.  And  the  farmer  taxes  himself  more 
for  his  lack  of  information  than  the  state 
imposes  on  him.  He  loses  a  pound  or  more 
on  every  fowl,  and  reduces  his  eggs  a  dozen 
or  more  from  each  hen.  All  this  he  does 
because  he  does  not  know  the  points  of  the 
breeds,  and  the  sum  total  of  his  losses  in  a 
year  are  much  larger  than  from  any  other 
kind  of  mismanagement. 


EGG  RATIONS. 

So  much  depends  on  the  individual  char- 
acteristics of  fowls  that  to  attempt  to  for- 
mulate a  ration  for  egg  production  would 
be  an  impossibility .  We  can  form  some 
estimate  of  the  food  for  animals,  which, 
though  not  always  correct,  materially  as- 
sists in  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  require- 
ments. The  animal  produces  young  but 
once  or  twice  a  year,  but  the  hen  produces 
its  young  (the  egg)  daily.  When  the  hen 
lays  an  egg  to-day,  she  may  fail  to  do  so 
to-morrow,  or  she  may  allow  an  interval  of 
two  or  more  days  between  her  deposits.  It 
is  this  peculiarity  of  the  hen  that  makes  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  feed  her  a  ration  ex- 
actly suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  she 
is  intended  by  the  larmer  when  he  adopts 
her  on  the  farm. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  best 
food  for  eggs  consists  of  those  substances 
containing  the  elements  which  produce  the 
eggs,  and  they  must  be  balanced  in  their 
proper  proportions.  To  expect  farmers  to 
do  this  is  to  look  for  an  improvement  for 
which  all  of  them  are  not  prepared,  as  it 
requires  more  skill  and  care'tban  is  usually 
bestowed.  But  there  are  some  simple 
methods  which  can  be  easily  followed,  and 
which  will  be  of  advantage  in  at  least  se- 
curing better  results.  To  leave  the  old, 
beaten  paths  and  change  to  new  directions 
will  add  something  better,  and  to  resolve 
that  the  hens  shall  prove  as  profitable  as 
other  stock  Will  surely  lead  to  greater  pro- 
duction, for  it  is  through  the  guidance  of 
the  farmer,  after  all,  that  the  best  classes 
of  stock  fulfill  the  expectations  of  those 
who  manage  them. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 
which  is  known,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
eggs  can  only  be  produced  from  foods  of 
variable  elements,  for  the  reason  that  the 
eggs  vary.  In  winter  warm  quarters  are 
necessary,  because  there  is  a  saving  of  food 
by  a  saving  of  warmth.  The  farmer  does 
not  have  all  kinds  of  food  at  his  disposal  in 
winter,  and  he  should  be  willing  to  go  out- 
side the  limits  of  his  farm  to  procure  foods 
to  be  added  to  those  which  he  has,  such  as 
meat  and  bone.  Buckwheat,  barley  and 
millet  seed  are  additions,  and,  with  milk, 
wheat,  corn  and  chopped  clover,  there 
should  be  no  dHliculty  in  supplying  the 
hens,  but  Hie  main  object  should  be  to  feed 
in  a  manner  to  avoid  an  excess  of  any  par- 
ticular food,  or  the  hen,  herself,  may  be- 
come unbalanced — too  fat— and  be  as  use 
less  as  if  not  fed  at  all. 


POULTRY  IN  ORCHARDS. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  all  fruit  growers  to 
keep  fowls  where  there  are  large  orchards, 
not  only  for  the  profit  to  be  secured  from 
poultrv  and  eggs,  but  also  for  the  protec- 
tion afforded  the  trees  by  the  hens  in  the 
destruction  of  insects.  Of  recent  years 
fruit  growers  have  found  tkat  au  orchard 
thrives  best  when  it  is  cultivated,  manured 
and  sprayed,  and  that  the  work  so  bestowed 
can  be  to  their  advantage  in  many  ways. 
The  first  cost  is  that  of  the  land.  The 
greater  the  production  of  the  land  the 
lower  the  cost  of  the  articles  produced 
proportionately,  and  if  more  than  one  crop 
can  be  grown  in  a  single  season  the  land  is 
consequently  used  to  greater  capacity. 

Orchards  are  idle  a  large  portion  of  the 
year.   After  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  and 


until  the  blossoms  appear  in  the  spring, 
the  land  is  simply  holding  the  trees,  and 
during  the  growing  season  but  little,  if  any, 
work  occurs  in  fhe  orchard.  If  poultry 
houses  were  placed  at  different  points  in 
the  orchard  the  hens  of  each  flock  would 
have  ample  space  upon  which  to  forage, 
shade  would  be  secured  and  the  land 
would  also  provide  grass  and  seeds  in 
abundance.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
where  a  flock  of  hens  are  in  an  orctfard  and 
the  ground  around  the  trunks  of  ihe  trees 
has  been  spaded  until  the  soil  is  loose,  the 
fowls  will  industriously  work  at  the  base 
of  each  tree  and  destroy  insects  that  would 
otherwise  escape;  but  where  this  is  not 
done,  the  hens  are  more  liable  to  content 
themselves  in  hunting  over  the  fields  in- 
stead of  scratching  around  the  trees. 

The  fruit  grower  can  combine  fruit  grow- 
ing and  poultry  raising  without  occupying 
more  land  than  would  be  required  for  one 
pursuit,  and  the  results  from  the  orchard 
and  from  the  hens  would  be  more  satis- 
factory. The  fowls  can  be  made  to  assist 
in  protecting  the  trees  by  giving  them 
loose  soil  for  dusting  near  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  and  placing  their  drinking  water 
under  trees  and  feeding  them  at  the  base  of 
each  tree. 


CAPITAL  REQUIRED. 

AVhen  a  small  flock  is  made  to  give  a. 
profit  which  is  verified  by  the  accounts,  it 
is  usual  to  credit  the  hens  witli  all  the 
poultry  and  eggs  consumed  in  the  family, 
and  to  charge  all  food  allowed,  but  no  ac- 
count is  made  of  the  interest  on  capital  and 
the  labor  performed.  It  is  true  that  the 
capital  invested,  when  only  a  few  hens 
compose  the  flock,  amounts  to  but  very 
little,  but  it  is  an  item  nevertheless,  and 
should  be  considered,  as  the  cost  of  the 
labor  is  a  factor  which  may  change  a  profit 
to  a  loss.  The  labor  may  be  performed  by 
one  of  the  members  of  the  family  or  by 
some  one  whose  labor  is  not  considered; 
but  no  matter  how  insignificant  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  worth  something  and  would  have 
to  be  paid  fcr  if  done  outside  of  the  family, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  expense.  So  with  the 
capital  invested  in  the  poultry  house, 
fences,  ground  and  in  the  poultry.  It  is 
entitled  to  interest,  and  the  small  amount 
of  the  capital  does  not  affect  the  case. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  omit  or  overlook 
the  expense  of  interest  or  capital  in  the  ac- 
counts for  a  small  flock,  but,  when  the 
whole  time  of  the  poultryman  must  be 
given  to  the  management  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  fowls,  the  labor  is  more  costly  than 
the  food,  while  the  capital  invested  may  be 
large.  The  value  of  a  thousand  hens,  at 
fifty  cents  each,  would  be  $500,  while  the 
buildings,  fences  and  use  of  the  land  would 
amount  to  a  sum  reaching  $1,000  The 
capital  would  be  in  the  business,  and  before 
any  profit  can  be  declared,  the  interest  or. 
the  capital  must  be  first  deducted.  If  help 
is  employed,  wages  must  be  paid,  and  there 
are  commissions  to  be  met  for  shipping 
and  selling. 

It  is  better  to  keep  an  account,  even  with 
a  small  flock,  than  to  give  the  hens  atten- 
tion and  care  without  being  aware  of  the 
cost.  If  all  the  details  were  known  with  a 
small  floek,  and  the  item  of  labor  consid- 
ered, there  is  no  doubt  that  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  poultry  business  will  pay 
would  be  careful  of  the  outlay  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  not  venture  too  far  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  what  is  required  to  in- 
sure success.  When  accounts  are  kept, 
more  is  known  of  how  the  cost  is  made 
than  can  be  taught  in  any  other  manner, 
and  one  of  the  strictest  rules  should  there- 
fore be  to  keep  exact  accounts. 


SOMETHING  YOU  WANT. 

It  will  cost  you  only  five  cents  to  get  the- 
following  back  numbers,  and  they  are- 
worth  $10  each  if  they  could  not  be  pro- 
cured when  desired.  Bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  illustrations 
offered — as  the  following  shows: 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.  (many  illustrations).  Aug.. 
18S9  and  Aug.  1891.  these  two  books  aer 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two. 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hav  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter). The  Wyandotte  Fertilization  of  Eggs. 
Scoring  Games.   Oct,  1889 

Poultry  House s.  April,  1887,  Oct.  1SSS, 
and  July,  189  .    Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columus.  Maj.. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec.  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand  is- 
sue.   August,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1S92 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.  1891. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry 
for  every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York 
and  Chicago.  Houghton's  (Cleveland). 
Poultrv  House.  February,  18SS.  Also 
April,  '1892. 

Each  issue  contains  other  valuable  infor- 
mation also.  You  have  the  whole  outfit 
shown  of  the  pipe  system  of  brooding  in 
the  brooder  issue,  and  the  forty-two  rules 
on  raising  broiler-  has  the  whole  thing. 
And  yet  you  can  get  any  one  of  them  foi 
onlv  five  cents. 
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MR.  WOOD'S  LIGHT  BRAHMA. 

The  cut  of  Light  Brahma  hen  is  from  Mr. 
N.  E.  Woods,  Pecksburg,  Indiana.,  and  she 
has  an  excellent  record,  having  won  at 
Indianapolis  in  1891  as  a  pullet,  and  as  a 
hen  in  1892,  her  score,  by  Mr.  Felch,  being 


CAPOST  Instruments  postpaid,  $i.50.  O.P.Pill- 
ING-&  SON,  115  S.lith  st.,l'hila.,  l'a.  Book  free. 

Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  nutup  In  Hurlan  sacks. 
HAltVKY  sEKO  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  i'. 

CW.  Mc  Farland.  Iberia,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Imp. 
•  Si»i5p'«lecl  llainuurgs,  S.C.  W.  Leghorns.  Cir. 

Christian  Selunan,  LeYln,  l'a  Breeder  of  10 
varietiesot  pure  bred  poultry.   Fancy  Pigeons. 

It.  JOHN  w.  it  I  \ Kent,  uonn. .breeds  .n 
benl  \\  .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  awd  \\  .  P .  Hocks. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  HEX. 
FROM  N.  E.  WOOD'S,  PECKSBURG,  IND. 

96,  the  score  of  his  cockerel  being  93,  and  of 
his  pullets  U)4,  94,  96,  and  94  respectively. 
Mr.  Wood's  breeds  Plymouth  Hocks  also, 
and  makes  a  specialty  of  Cotswold  and 
Shropshire  sheep.  In  1890  he  won  at 
Indianapolis  over  200  competing  Brahmas, 
and  many  of  the  best  breeders  buy  their 
birds  of  him. 

A  MOVABLE  FENCE. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Moffet,  Ireton,  Iowa,  proposes 
to  have  movable  runs,  and  as  his  propo- 
sition is  one  worthy  of  consideration,  we 
give  what  he  says  as  follows: 

How  would  it  do  to  keep  a  pen  of  Light 
Brahmas  (about  niue  birds)  after  grass 
starts  in  the  spring,  in  a  lath  fence  and 
movable  pen  ?  Have  good  blue  grass,  red 
and  white  clover,  and  I  could  make  place 
of  light  lumber  so  as  to  be  handy  to  move. 
My  Brahmas  are  not  laying  yet  tms  winter, 
as  they  moulted  rather  late.  The  Black 
Leghorns  are  laying  nicely,  even  away  up 
here,  in  this  wild  and  woody  northwest,  for 
which  I  give  thanks  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  I  consider  each  paper  a  great  big 
double-yoked  egg,  a  complete  ration  of 
knowledge  to  every  one  interested  in  poul- 
try tbat  will  read  it. 

Living  in  a  cold  climate  his  selection  of 
the  Light  Brahma  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
will  be  noticed,  however,  that  his  Leghorns 
are  all  laying.  As  we  have  always  advo- 
cated that  Leghorns  are  good  winter  layers, 
if  properly  managed,  we  are  pleased  with 
his  report.  The  movable  houses  and  yards 
are  excellent.  In  our  books  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  Nos.  1  and  2,  we  endeavored 
to  give  some  plans  of  houses  and  yards, 
which  no  doubt  will  be  acceptable. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1  of  our  series,  and  is  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  all  the  questions 
that  can  be  asked,  and  is  well  illustrated 
with  cuts.  The  price  is  only  twenty-five 
cents,  but  to  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  send  sixty  cents, 
we  will  send  the  book,  and  also  the  paper 
tor  one  year. 

JUST  READ  THIS! 

Fifty  views  of  the  World's  Fair,  the 
■Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  one  year,  all  for  fifty  cents. 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  semi-monthly. 
Ifoo.  get  36  papers  and  50  views,  all  for 
fifty  cents  to  new  subscribers.   See  adv. 


G.Clemmer.  Morwood,  Pa.  8  leading  varieties. 
^«  Pure  bred  poultry.  Eggs  SI  *  15,^5  V  60.  Cir.  free. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co..  Santa  Ana. 
Cal., for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


ufl  Cochins.   Fine  trios.  $6.00:  eggs  11.00  tor  IS. 
J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Knickeravllle,  Va. 


Mlns  .S.C.W.Leg..  fl  per  15;  B.  Lans.Houds., 
•  12  per  lo.   Elmer  K . Cleuiiner,  Harleysvllle, Pa. 


13 


E 

E 


ggs  for  incubators,  at  50  cents  per  dozen.    J.  F. 
Clarke,  Marietta  Poultry  Farm,  Marietta,  Ga. 

ggs  from  fine  strain  Bl.  Mluorcas,  f£  per  setting. 
Mrs. 11. a.  Barnes, '23U  East  Main  St.,  Ionia,  Mich. 


E 
E 


ggs  Si  .1)0  per  13.  Send  for  large  Illustrated  circu- 
lar. C.  i>.  SMITH.  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


lack  and  Wb. Langs  and  Wh. Cochins,  Barred  P. 
G.  Rocks.    Eggs  »1. 00.   S.  L.  Farrar,  Bath,  Me 

rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  Uth  and  Stout  St.,  Denver, Col. 


B 


B 


ook  on  diseases,  cures,  plans  for  incubator.  10  cts. 
'  silver.  L.  O.  FULTS,  Jelfersonville,  Ohio. 


BKOwji  i  i  <.iioi:\s   i  nun  i  stock. 
A.  E.  lioi.il  v  \    llaranionton,  >.  J. 


B 


B 


ggs  from  pi  ize  winning  B  P.  Rocks  anil  S.  C.  B. 
eghorns,         WM.  WEST,  Pecksburg,  Ind. 


2S  P.H  ,or  13  L. Brahma, orSWli.  H  Turkey 
Eggs  fur  II,    Slay  maker  &  Sou,  Hover,  Del. 


EGGS 


CpPCI  S. C.B. Teg  ,  SI  per  13;  Bu.  Cochs.,$2 per  13; 
CUUO!  Duck, 50c. per  11.  Geo. Meredith,  York,  Pa. 

f" 


lor  Sale.  Pure  bredSil.La.  Wyan.O'k'ls.,  eggs  In 
season.  D.  II.  Wotrlng,  La  Grange,  Loraiu  Co..O. 

I7V>r  Sale:  An  Improved200egg  Excelslorlncubator 
?  asgoodasnew.   J.  W.  RICE,  Harmonsburg,  l'a. 

F.  Alderfer,  Harlewsville,  Pa.  Breeder  of  8  xar- 
ioties  of  pure  uredpoultry  catalogue  free. 


F. 


uft  Leghorns,  A.  D.  Arnold's  strain.  Eggs  t2.5C 
1  per  13.  T.  J.  BENNETT.  Option,  Pa. 


F 


lor  sale  or  exchange.— A  few  good  Lt.  Brahmas,  for 
choice  Jersey  cow.  A.  N.  Doane,  Gainesville,  N  .Y. 


amesonly.  B.B.  Reds  my  specialty.  Stock.  Eggs 
in  season.         T.  N.  Salisbury,  Russellvllle,  U. 


Grand  Buff  and  Wh.  Leghorns.  Eggs  SI  50  to  $3. 
Uood  layers.  John  H  Hellerman,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

High  bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  SI  for  13, 
only  breed  kept. Mrs  .1.11. Stevens,  Mc.Veruon.O. 

Indian  Games.  Best  stock  procurable.  Eggs  f3  and 
»4.    Circular.      i>.  C.  McElroy,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

Ind.  Gaines.  Fowls  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.50, 13;  $2.5n, 
26.   Jonathan  Summers,  Toledo.  H't'gton  Co.,  Ind. 

ridlan  Eggs  52..  B.  P.  R.  and  B.  L.  Eggs  $1. 
Indians  lor  sale.   S.  R. Stiller,  Chainberslmrg,  Pa. 

Indian  Games,  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in* Sea.  Cir,  W.  A.  Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 


rNO.  D.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa  Breeder  of  14 
varieties  of  pure  ured  poultry.   Catalogue  free. 


M 
M 


eghorns,  Br. Bu.  Wh,,  B.  P.  Rocks.  Prize  winners. 
J  Eggs  and  Stock.    O.  P.  PHILLIPS,  Amo,  lud. 

5am.  Br.  Tu'ys  and  Toul  Gee^e,  from  prize  win- 
ner*. $5  a  pair.    Amanda  H.  Smith,  Hows,  Iowa. 


ammoth  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  fl.00  per  15. 
Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  box  41  r,  Norristowu,  Pa. 


>it  Games  only.    Hennies.   Stamp  for  Circular. 
«EO.  A.  BOtiERT,  Peiiiberton,  Va. 

>rize  Wh. Holland  and  Br.T'k'ys  Wh.and  B.R'ks. 
Eggs  $1. 50.    Samuel  Millikiu,  Brookville,  Ohio. 

Hinting,  100  letterheads,  K0  cards,  l'O  envelopes, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.75.   W.Speke,  Lowell,  Mass. 


S 


Hvmouth  Rocks  for  sale,  at  $1.00.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
setting.     Address  S.  H.  HAVIES,  Blair,  Neb. 

>rlz«?  Winning  L.  11.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 

L.  Stamp.    Wui.H. Van  Doreu,  Buckingham, 111. 

C.  B.Legs ,  Forsyth, Montague  and  Croff  ut  St'  ns. 
•  15  eggs  $1.  F.K.Cutting,  Waters,  Otsego  Co., Mich. 

C.B. Leghorns,  choice  birds,  $4.00per  trio.  Eggs 
.$1.00  per  13.    W.T.BALL.  Moline,  Ills. 


s 


end  for  circular  of  14  varieties.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. L.  G.  ANDRUS,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


8 


end  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  circular  of  best 
breeds.   Pleasure  Poultry  Yards,  Marysville,  Pa. 


s 


S.  Hamburgs  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Superior 
•  young  stook;  prices  low.    A  L.Cary,  Lewis,  O. 


s 


C.B.  Leghorns,  best  strains.  Cockerels  for  sale, 
•  Eggs$l  per  13.\Y.U.\Yads\vortli,nttsford,  Mich. 


W 


bite  Wonders,  B.C.  B. Leghorns  and  Blk.  Mins. 
Stock  and  eggs.Wm  Steliwagen. Garden,  Mich. 


§30 
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Buff  and  Brown  Legs.,  Bv  Mlns.,  W.  P.Rocks,  B.   

Langs.  Stock  cheap.  F.G.Sheffer.Glen  Rock,  Pa.  J^i 

BP.Rocks,  Blk.  Langshans,  G.Wyans.  $1  ]>er  13. 
•  No  Cir.       Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searight,  Carlisle,  l'a. 


B 
B 


leading  variety  of  fowls.  Eggs  for  batching. 
-  *  Stamplor  Cir.  E. H.  Rodham,  Shullsburgh,  Wis. 


DB  S.C,  MOVER.  Lanidale,  l'a.,  breeder 
of  L.  Brahmas,  B.  and  W.  1'.  Rocks,  S.  and  W. 
Wyandcttes  and  Ancorias.   Choice  stock  lor  sale. 


-|  p'/^^v  Ferrets,  trained  Ferrets.  f3  a  pair.  sentC. 
XuUU  O.l).  Sam'l  Farnswortn,  New  Loudon, 0. 

d»T    / W 1  for  13  pure  S.  C.   B.   Leghorn  eggs. 

WILSON  TERRY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

0/~W~i  B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens, 40  lb.  torn. 
-jUU      JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111. 

takes  a  No. 2  Imp.  Excel  Incu.and  Brooder. 
Used  only  4  times.    W .  Palmer,  Etna,  Ills. 


arred  Plymouth  Rocks,  two  strains,  one  for  the 
farmer  the  other  for  the  fancier.  Circular  free. 
H.  J.HULLINUiiWOBTH,  Wheel.  Mil. 


But  Legs..  Ind.  Games,  S.s.  Hamburgs.  Sendfor 
circular  and  prices  of  eggs  and  stock.  FEANK 
It.  MINN  ER,  Becbtelsvllle,  Berks  Co., Pa. 


B 


month.  Cir. free.  Lewis C.Beatty,  Washington,  N.J  . 


B 


per  100. 


B 


llll  LK<illOK\K  that  are  Buff.  Circular 
free.  Send  Geo.  s.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


uff  Legs.,  Lt.  Brabs,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks.  Fine 
stock,  fair  prices.     Geo.  H.Lee,  Exeter,  Neb. 


•pmolce  Buff  Legs.,  Lt.  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1  per  13. 
"O  MRS.  II.  A.IYOUNT,  Box7o,  Dakota,  111. 


BUFF 


per  15. 


X1/"^  /  1  Q     M.  B.  T  ,  $1  50  per  11.,  T.  Geese  $2.0o 
rjlTAjrio.   peril,  B.P.KockSjS.C.  li.  I.egs.,$l 
MRS.  G.  HUFFSTETTER,  Vesta,  Ind. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  WTh.  Hoi.  Turkeys  and  9 
varieties  of  pure  breed  chickens,  at  rock  bottom 
prices. Cir.  Mrs. S. E.  Ellars,  Washington  C. II.,  Ohio. 

T71/~1  /"-I  Q  from  B.  P.  Rocks  that  are  Ply- 
JTjvXVTO  miinlli  Hooks,  pure  and  sound,  $2 
for  13.   FRED.  B.  CAMPBELL,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 


T.T/~1  QFORHATCHIlVOfroinniueproflt- 
I.J  vT vTlO  ahle  varieties.  Send  stamp  for  lllus. 
Cata.,to  F.  A.  Buhler,  Racine,  Wis  Please  name  paper 

Eggs  from  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns,   Silver  and 
Gol.  Laced  Wyans.,L. Brans..  H  I'.  U'ks..  Ind. 
G 'ins. and  B. Mins.    Geo.  McU.  Mount,  Spence.Md. 

TT«J«S.-B.  Turkey,  Gobbler.half  Wild  P.  Huck, 
JP>  Ind  Game, mixed.  Send  fur  Cata.  lilts  II. 
C.  ItOUEKT  .V  SON,  I'artei'sville,  Va. 


,Tr/\/"\  Flrnl-clans  Fowls  For  Sale.  Send  for 
tJVJKJ  my  illustrated  circular  free,  or  ten  cents  In 
stamps,  or  silver  for  my  tine  lllus.  Cata.  telling  all 
about  tliem  and  how  to  build  a  lien-house  to  leed  and 
manage  fowls.  Al6o  Victoria  bogs,  address, 
 J.  R.  ISIt  t  ISA  /.«►>,  Uelavln,  Win. 

For  exchange  for  pullets  of  Red  Caps  or  Leghorns, 
or  will  sell  cheap,  6  Brahma  Cockerels  2  Rett 
CapC'k'ls.l  Ued  Cap  Cock  (2  years),  1  Bu.  Leg.C'W'l. 
J.  MOSS,  5602  Walnut  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Eggs  from  prize  Buff  Leghorns, Indian  Gaines  and 
Light  Brahmas.  First  yard.  $2.00  for  15;  Second 
yarn,  $1.00  for  15.  ho  circulars.  PLKASUBE 
POITLTKY  YARDS,  Annville.  Lebanon  Co.,  l'a. 

rilhe  good  old  POVLTBY  MONTHLY,  Albany, 
N.  \  .,  one  year,  and  13  eggs  nl  our  prize  s.  C 
B  LKIillOBNIi  or  RL,A(Ti  m.\OKI  AS, safely 
packed,  $125. 

C.  M.  UOOUS  pEKU,  Font  Mauler, 

Nl...  n.i ...  I. .  Sf.  Y. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents 
Or  stamps 
Fo 


100-PAGK 
BOOK 


Buff  and  Brown  Leghon  s,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
Indian  Game.  Bl  Mins. .Lt.  Brahmas,  Bu.Cochs. 
Eggs  $1  and  $1.50  per  15.  Cir.  A.  C  Fulton,  York,  Pa. 


W. and  11. Mluorcas,  W  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  W . 
•  Cochins,  Wyandottcs,  Leghorns,  $1  per  13. 

S.  1.  IlIICltr:RI>,  Lima,  Pa. 


OF  INCUBATiiU.-.  and  BROODERS  To 
jr.L..CAMPBKJ.L.,Weal  Ellzabetli.Pa.  Thin 

ad  Is  good  for  $5.oo  part  pay  lor  an  eureka  Incubato: 


For  sale.  SHk  Mb^  OniS7l 

pullets  iruui  my  prize  winners.  Eggs  $2  per  13.  K_m  flAnr^B  JH  WH  ■  ^  W™ 
WALTER  R.  HIBBERD,  Frazer,  Chester  Co.,  l'a.  S    f* B       6lf  I  ll/Hlki 

For  Sale.— Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.    Choice  stock.    Eggs  $i  .60  per  13,$2.?0 
per26.         Mrs.M.L.Beldeij  &»on,  La  Grange,  Ind. 


uff  Legs.,  Bu  P.  Rks.,I.  Gms.,Bl.  M1US..P.  Rks. 
P.PMts.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 


"Ouff  Wyandottes  (Bufflngton  Strain),  10  Cockerels 
Jl>  iorsale,  $1.50  to  $5.00each.  Also  pair  Buff  Ply. 
Rocks,  fine  birds, $5. Jordan  Philip,  Jr  .Hudson,  N.  Y. 


uslness  hen  of  /  merlca,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
C.  H.  Wyokoff  strain.   Eggs  $1.50  per  13,  $6.00 
J.  H.  H ALL Ar K,  tuba,  N.  Y. 


INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREE 

WM.  H  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla..  P«. 


F 


Plymouth  Rocks,  trio,  $3.00  to  $4.00.  Best 
•  Cockerels,  $1.50     Eggs  *1.50  per  13. 

A.  O.  ROBERTS,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


Bl'FF   LEOIIORXS    (Arnold's);    I.  Games 
(Sharp's  and  Frayn's);  Bl.  Mins.  (Northup's) 
eggs,  $1.50  per  15:$2  per  26.  Lance  &  Co.,  Wash.,  N  .J. 


Wyandottes  tbat  are  Buff.  Eggs  $3  per 
30.  14  other  varieties,  $1  for  15  eggs,  pure 
bred. Cir.  W.E.Greenmau.Trlaugle,  N.  Y. 


or  Sale.— Three  incubators,  Hammorton  make. 
Each  300  egg.    Allfor$4n.  will  do  good  work. 

S.  R.  A  «  s  I  I  V  Taunton,  Mann. 


INDIAN  GAMES. 


COCKERELS,     82  00. 
EtiGS    «2.UO    PER  13. 
W.  T.  WILLIAMSON,  Manon,  Tenu. 


Xndian  Games,  (Majestic  strain).    Fowls  cheap. 

X  Eggs  in  season.    Four  other  kinds. 

MRS.  E.  V.  CHURCHMAN,  I>e  Solo,  Iowa. 


INDIAN  GAMES 

for  sale. 


Choice  cockerels,  from  prize 
eggs,  at  bottom  prices.  Eggs 
The  Hedges  Co.,  Box  73,  Snow  Hill,  Mu. 


tt  will  pay  you  to  send  for  the  BENSON 
BROODER,  87.00.  Cir.free.    Agents  wanted. 

H.  A.  PETERSON,  Benson,  III. 


INCUBATOR  E««S,  $5.00  per  10%  $1.00  per  13, 
from  large  vigorous  Plymouth  Rocks. 

C.  M.  IRISH  «V  CO.,  Laurence,  Mann. 


TNDIAN  GAME.  Black  and  White  Minorca 
X  stock  for  sale.  Egas  in  season.  REV.  L.  E. 
CRUMBLING,  Hall,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPORTED  HOI'DANS.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.    Eggs  $.'.00. 

<■   E.  «  II  A  LI  AVI.  llaiuiuonlon,  N.'J. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR 

the  Peep-'o-Day  Brooder  Circular,  Dover,  Mass. 

I  Y  I  POFLTRT  YARDS.  J.  F.  Scholz, 
I.  A.  L.  r  Prop.,  Erie,  l'a.  Eggs  for  sale  from  prize 
winning  Gol.  Wyandottes.   Cir.  tree.   Stock  for  sale. 

f    H.  TERENS  A    SON,  Mishicot,  Win. 

f )  •  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.  German  and  lop  ear  rabble*. 

JM.  Lotridge,  Clncinnatus,  N.  Y.,  breeds  prize 
.  winning  SiL.Gol.and  Wh.Wyans.,  Wh.  Legs., 
Bl. Mins., Red  Caps, Blue  Andalu.audlud.G'ms.Cir. 

I eghorns  only.   W.  and  B.,  R.  and  S.C. (Forsyth, 
J  Knapp,  Tyler  and  Allen  Str.)  Stock  and  eggs. 
Cir.  H.  B.  PINNEY.  Calkins,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  elegant 
birds,  none  better.         N.  E.  WOODS. 
mm  Pecksburg,  Ind:  1 

New  Book,  Profit  and  Loss  in  Po-Hry,  sent  free 
to  any  address. 

J.  E.  WHITE,  S.  Glen  Falln,  N.  Y. 

Pure  P.  Rock  and  W.  Leghorn  chicks  just  hatched 
for  8  cents  each.   Enclose  stamp  for  circular. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Botemont,  N.  J . 


Prize  Winning  B.  P.  Rocks,  S  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  Toulouse  ( jeese. 
 I.  II  SHANNON,  Girard,  Kan. 

PIT     GAMES    ONLY     ASSELS,  JAPS. 
DUBY.SURRVS  AND  DOMs.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITER,  Girard.  l'a. 


Plymouth  Rocks,  l'ekln  Ducks.    Fine  stock  for 
sale,   reasonable.      C.  A  A.    MILLS,  Ml. 
Palatine,  Illinois. 

"Dure  green  bone  meal,  granulated  bone  and  crush- 
red  oystt-r  shells.  NoChemicals.  J. H. SLACK, 
Bloomsbury,  N.J. 

"|>OSE  0.  W.  Leghorns,  bred  especially  for  layers 
J_\  Stock  and  eggs.  Pekin  Ducks  (Rankin  Strain  . 
Cockerels  $2  to  $3.     L.  W.  Lighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Pure  bred  stock,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  (Munger  and 
Thompson  Sts.  i.    Eggs  $2  per  sitting:  for  Incu. 
$3  per  100.        E.  J.  BULL,  Y'ellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

PONGIA  TABLETS  (compound),  the  reliable 
Roup  Cure.    By  ma  1,  35c.  per  box.  3  boxes  $1. On. 
W.  W.  HOGLE,  So.  Evanston,  111. 


s 


SC.  Brown  Leghorns,  bred  from  the  leading 
.strains,  selected  stDck,  cheap  now.    Eggs  $1  and 
$1.25  per  15.    Write  to  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Send  to  S.  K.  MOHR,  Hllllown,  Pa.,  for  pure 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  B  P.  Bock  eggs,  at  $1.00 
per  13,  $2.00  pel  3J,  Circular. 


P.  Rocks  won  at  8  largest  shows.  Cocksscore 
.  WA-    Eggs  *1  and  11.50  per  13.  $6 per  hundred. 
D.  L.  STAUFEER,  Spring  City,  Pa. 


and  Br.  R.  O.  Leg..  W.  and  B.  PI.  Rock  and 
•  B.  Minorca  eggs,  $1.00  per  15. 

J.  L.  WATSON  &  CO.,  E.  Claridon,  Ohio. 


fflJI    f\f\ for  13  eggs.    Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred 
1  and  Wh  .BIk  Langs. and  Brahs.  <  hoice 

stock.  Mrs.  T.  SHUFF,  New  Berlin,  Illinois. 

ag-]  f\f\  per  15  eggs,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  exclu- 
upJLnVrvJ  sively.  Best  strain  guaranteed.  Harry 
J.  Worthlugton,  Box  167,  Doylesiown,  Pa. 


i)f\f\  Barred  P.  Rocks,  loo  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  75 
&\J\J  Ind. Games, 50  Gol.  Wyans.  Breeding  Pens, 
trios  or  siugle  birds.  E.  E.  Hudson,  Kennedy  ville,  Md. 

r-,/~w~v  fine  large  Chicks  of  all  varletiesat  half-price. 
t)\J\J  Eggs  $2.00  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  JO 
page  Catalogue.   Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

rrf\f\ Bronze T'keys,  Toul.  Geese, Rou. and  Pekin 
I  \J\J  D'ks  for  sale.  Winners  at  Chicago.  Prices 
reasonable.  Cata.  C.  A. McCIare,  New  London.  Ohio. 


SHARP  POULTRY  GRIT. 
OURHA^C^... 


REDUCES  STONE  .CflOCKEP.Y.  SHELL'S'tc.  -ANY5I2£ 
DESIRED.  yvORKS  FAST  ^VERY/eAs*'.;  FOWLS  MUST 
HAVE  SKAfiP  SRIT  TOtHRIVE.'.'SrrJiPURE  SHARP 
LIMESTONE  6RIT  IN  SACKS:SI?9,  PER  HUNDRED  Lt  5 

ForasTotiRP  >  WEBSTER!,  HANNUMf  CA2EN0VIA;.  NY. 


Champion  ncubators 


*  BROODERS 

,  WmTE  F  OR  CATALOG  UE 

f^AMOaS  f!F'G.(p. 


MONGER'S  AMERICAN  STRAIN. 

Bronzt  Turkeys,  Barred  and  Whltn 
Plymouth  Roche,  White  and  8llver 

,W,andon«..  Brown  end  White  L*fT* 

— - nn.      j5  Yean  Experience  in 
Hating  and  Breeding.    40  Grand 
.„'£'"  t£"".\*".».  Breeding  Pent  far  1894. 

'Fowls  and  Eggs  For  Sale  at  all  Timts.  Pairs,  Trios  and 
Grading  f?ens   Maud  for  tStst  Results. 

F./..CJ.  IllllSTIIATID  COtCVbUt  UDWj.a  IT**...,   ft*—,  riant  (V 
en  lorn—  *»4  rv,,  f..i  r...    r„  -KuClnr  cvm    sbt  Pit  .... 

Address  F.  M.  M LINGER,  DeKalb,  Illinois 


FENCING 


Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Pricesdewn.  Freight  paid.  Calal  g.frte. 
Mc  nul  lei»  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicago. 

LICE 

Are  You  Bothered  With  Lice? 
Now  is  the  Time  to  Begin  to  Fight  Them. 

Send  25  els.  lor 

PRACTICAL,  WORK   ON  LICE, 

Which  will  give  you  some  pointers  on  how  to  fix 
your  roosts,  how  to  rid  your  hen  house,  your  setting 
hen,  your  chick.,  your  laying  hens,  ind  in  fact  every- 
thing that  is  practical  in  fighting  lice.  It  is  made  up 
from  years  of  actual  practice  and  research  lu  its  line. 

Stamps  Not  Taken. 

Address 

H.  E.  THOMAS, 

IOLA,  KANSAS. 

At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Old  Reliable  Leads  Them  All. 


OUR  INCDBATOI 
AND  BROOD F.R  COM- 


4c.  stamps  will  bring  you  the  finest  Incuhator  Cata- 
logue published.    We  car.  furnish  you  a  hatrher  thai 
will  please  and  with  reasonable  care  last  a  life  time. 
4,  Yards  of  High  Class  Fowls.    10  standard  varieties. 
Address, 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  C0..QUINCY1L 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Ftb 


Brown  Leghorns  exclusively 
pans  $1 


Eggs  from  finest 
J.  MCCARTNEY,  Jamestown,  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
Kocks,  choice  Cckerels  $2  to  $3  each.  Circular 
free.   J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlect,  Ohio. 


HA.  WATTIES.  Rn  vnev  ille.  Kan.  Fili- 
•  estE.  Wyandotts.  It.  r.  Rookn  and  R. 
C.  B.  Leehorusin  the  West.  Kites  82  per  13. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  *2.0  '  for  13,  f3.5u  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  PQEING,   Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  B.  Langshan9.  This 
season  I  offer  the  grandest  lot  of  the  above  breeds 
I  ever  owned.   Prices  reasonable.   Order  now.  W. 
C.  BYARD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Perfected  Inenhator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installnientsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  IIOULTON,  Tannton,  Mass. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.w^r^w^o^e 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Pltdlimmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs. Hammonton, N.J. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
_  .  Eggs  ?2.'  0  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Address 
ELK  ISLAND  POU LTRY  CO.,  Island  P.O- 
Goochland  Co.,  Virginia. 

rhlte  and  Blaelt  Minoreas,  B.yred  Ply- 
"  >l7es. 

■tall  times.  Egp 


d  White  WyaudotT 
season. 

WM.  J.  SC1IAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa 


Stock 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 

i&PRESSEY'SBROODERSarethe 


lij  Cat.  free. 


best. 

"Hammonton  (N.  J.)  Iiicu.  Co. 


Hampshireflown  Sheep:  twenty  ewes  due  to 
lamb  in  February,  for  sale,  2  and  3  years  old. 
Poland  China  Pigs,  Beagles  and  Foxhounds,  variety 
of  Poultry.   Stamp  for  Prices  and  Circular. 

A.  EEWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

exclusively.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  stock  that  is 
fine,  large  and  vigorous.  Send  for  circular.  E.G. 
McCORJII  ACK,  Perry  ville,  Indiana. 

EARL  SHAW'S.         MRS.  E».  REEFER'S. 

Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  3U0»grand  birds  lor  sale, 
exhibition  and  breeding  birds,  at  lowest  juices.  Ad- 
dress us  at  Bloomingburg,  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio. 


gypp  Wyandottes, 


.  Plymouth  Rocks.  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

A  clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  W  orld's  Fair. 

J.  I).  WILSON,  Worcester.  X.  Y. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  \V.  Wvn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  GIRRS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs, Lop-eared 
And  Common  Rabbits.  Send2-cent 
S|£  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Sf    n     I  CfUnDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  b.  D.    LELUMUilllO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  POX,  Richmond,  Va. 


"VTorthup's  Rlack  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
JLN  contains  more  leading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.    Geo.  H.  NOKTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 


eacn  for  yearling  hens.  52.00  each  for 
HP  JL«Ov/  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

Bay  View  Poultry  Farm,  Chas.  F.  Newman, 
Huguenot,  L.  I.,  N.  V.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
W.  Wyans.,  D.  Brahmas,  Pit  Games.  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  my  specialty.    Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

SC.  B.  Leghorn*.  Lt .  Brahmas,  Black  Minorcas, 
•  standard  breed.   Stock  and  eggs.     Send  for 
circular. 

C.  C.  CRAVE R,  York,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Heavy  winners  at  Bloomington,  111.,  Dec.  1802,  and 
Indianapolis.  Ind  ,  Jan  1&I3.   Stock  for  sale. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 

Dr.  Wiant  A  Berineer.  Marion,  Ohio. 
Sole  importers  of  GetfeKin's  Buff  Leghorns. 
They  are  liutf.  100  extra  fine  brevders  for  sale  a„ 
12.00  to  &>.i0  each.  Must  have  room.  Improved 
Spongia  Roup  Cure,  2b  cts.,  and  50  cts.  per  package. 


Bl. Langs. exclusively  (Kirby  and  Smith  Sts.)Eggs 
?1 .25  for  13,  $2  for  26.  W . L.  Hannahs,  Briston,  Ct. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH, 

A  specialty  for  30  years.  Eggs  82  per  13,  ?5  per  39. 
Circular  and  my  photo  free  JOHN  BENNETT, 
Sunman.  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


uff  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas,  S.  S.  Hamburgs, 
Egg  yard,  No.l,  $1.50  per  13.  yard  No.2,  Sl.uoper 


$20 


DOLLAR  EGGS.  B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  P.  Rocks 
and  Golden  Polish  $1.00  per  13  until  August,  also 
Golden  Polish  stock  for  sale.  1  have  secured  fine  new 
males  to  mate  the  above  breeding  pens.  Good  hatch 
guaranteed.       O.  G.  BILLIAN.  Quakertowu,  Pa. 

WHITE  LANGSIIANS.  My  birds  always 
win.  Warranted  pure  stock.  Large  size, 
great  layers.  Eggs  $3  per  13.  $5  per  26.  Catalogue 
free.   GEO.  P.  COFFIN,  Box  20,  Freeport,  Maine. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  120  Buff  Leghorns,  $1  per 
13,  $3.50  $5.<io  per  10(1.  No  eggs  sold  for  batching 
over  six  days  old.  GIRSON  PICKES, 

Newport,  Perry  Co  ,  Pa. 


B 

13,  $1.5U  per  26,  »2.00  per  39 or  $4.00  per  100.  W  hite  P. 
Ducks,  75c. per  11.  Fall  Creek  Poultry  Yards,  L.  H. 
AUSTIN,  Prop.,  McLean,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  Breeding  Pens  of  Buff  Leghorns,  C.  I.  Games 
and  Golden  Wyandottes,  coutaln  as  good  birds 
as  specimens  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  saw 
them.  Eggs  $2  00  per  IS.  Write  to  *.  A.  HOWE, 
Waterford,  Pa.    Satisfaction  given. 

T7une  lot  of  White  Wvandottes  (Hathaway  Bros) 
Sj  Marred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,   iggs  $1.50 
per  13.    Also  fine  large  Pekin  Ducks  (Rankin's)  for 
sale.   Eggs  $1.50  per  11.    Address  J.  II.  Rn>. 
GOOD,  Jr.,  Ilodeci  Ferry,  Vs. 


SEND  your  name  and  address  and  receive 
my  1S94  illustrated  catalogue  of  Rees, 
Uueens  and  Rec-keepers  Supplies, 

free.  , 

J.  R.  MASON. 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


DUnCDUATt*  for  Corn  and 

rnUOrrlMIE.  potatoes. 


tfS-Sold  to  farmers  direct. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WOKKS, 


No  Agents. 
York,  Pa. 


merican  Dominiques,  also  Rose  S.C.  B.  and  "W. 
Leghorns.   Illustrated  Cir.  free.    Let  us  book 


A 

your  order  now  tor  eggs.  GUILFORD  SPRINGS 
POULTRY  PARK,  Guilford  Sp'gs.Fraukliu  Co  ,Pa. 

DDflll  CDC  Eggs  for  incubators,  $3.75  pel 

DnUILC.no  selected  for  sitting,  15  for  $1.00. 


75  per  100, 
Fine 

vigorous  pure  bred  B  P.  Rocks  exclusively. 

G.  W.  PEARODY,  Windham,  Conn. 


INCUBATING  THERMOMETERS, 
guaranteed  accirjate^    Sent  by  express  prepaid  (at 


VICTORY-1884.  Reading  32,  lsts,  2ds  and 
spevans.  West  Chester, 8  entrie?,5  lsts,  1  2d,  2 
specials  i^iil .. '92. '93.9  entries,  10  Prems.  By  pur- 
Qtra?e,  *.'sts  N.  Y.Clty,  '93.  R  and  S.C.B.Legs..B. 
&.W  l>B'ks.Eggs  $l.Cir.  W.W.Kulp.Pottstown.Pa. 

Tested  and 
ecurate.    Sentbyexpres  . 
my  risk)  to.  anfJBftof  tlie  U.  si.  for  $l.Q0each,  or 
two  seuti  at  one  time  for  $1 .50.    Orders  filled  same 
day  received.    W.  A.  Wooldridge,  Gifford,  111. 

STEPltKN  SPENCER,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J., 
breeder  of  high-class  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  for 

many  years,  prize-winning  at  several  leading  exhi- 
bitions. Choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  $3.00 
to  $5. to  each;  best  strains.  Eggs,  from  prize  stock, 
$2.00  for  13.    Write  for  wants. 

ROUP.    CANKER    AND     GAPES  CON- 
QUERED.     DR.     OWSLEY'S  SURE 
CURE  FOR  ROUP  will  do  it  every  time. 

A  new  and  scientific  remedy  and  guaranteed  to  cure 
every  case.  Bottles  50  cts.  and  $1.00.  Sold  only  by 
M.  F.  Btelluagen,  st.  Ignace,  Mich.  Breeder  of  high 
class  poultry.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

CIMC  PUirifCNC  FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
riHL  bnibnXllO  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LANGSIIANS,  LIGHT 
BRAH  M  VS. PLYMOUTH  BOCKS. BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGMOK.NS.  RLACK,  RUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  II.  JOHNSON,  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  lor  Eggs  now  Rooked. 


SMITH  BROS.,  True  Girt  Poultry  Yards. 
Berea,  Ohio.  For  sale  Mammoth  L.  Brahmas, 
Indian  Games,  R.  C.  M.  Leghorns,  Golden  and  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes  and  Marred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
also  150  Stags,  Pullets  and  Cocks.  Kentucky  Domi- 
nicks  and  Irish  Black  Reds,  Irish  and  Mexican  Grays. 
Every  bird  warranted  dead  Game.   Eggs  in  season. 


AD    ALLEN.  Meadville,  Pa.  Pekin  Ducks 
.  r.  H  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  5  other  varieties. 

Do  you  want  as  line  B.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
Bu. ,B1., Br. Legs., Lt. Brans. ,W.and  B.P.R'ks, 
S.S.Hambs.as  in  country?If  so  send  to  J.T.Wallace, 
Del. Water  Gap,  Pa.  Cir.  free.  Eggs  $1  per  13,  Buff  $3. 

FOR  SALE,  EGGS.  Buff  Cochin,  Light  Brah. 
mas,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rock.  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Gol. 
den  Wyandottes,|ier  settings  $1 .00.  two  settings  $1 .75 
Indian  Games,  per  setting  $1.25,  two  settings  $2.25' 
Chas  F.Penepacker, 322  Campbell  St.,  Wil'insp't.Pa' 


'qp -6 02'ptRSn"TTN7,o3 Tolex-'o:  O 


BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for$l  OOeaeh,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index, in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuabla  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

YOTJU  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OvsterStaells, 
(•raliam  Flour  <£  Corn,  in  the 

";hanDu1Ill(Ip» 

r  f  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWEK  MILLS  and 
FARM-FEED  MIT.I^S.  Circnlsnrand  testimonials 
«nt  ou  application.  WILSON  llltUS.  Easton.  Pa, 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


THE  F  AMOUS  WIIITHW  ASH- 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY; 

Stamp  for  Sample,  FAc. 

Orr's  Mills  Poultry  Yards,  On  Mills,  U, 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  jamesbnre.  N.  J. 
W.  II.  OKUWAY.  Prop.,  ».  A.  MOUNT, 
Supt*  Mammoth,  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  W. Tur- 
keys, W. Guineas,  Ind.  Games,  Lt.  Brahmas,  P. Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  lilk.  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Geese  and 
Pigeons.   Eggs  for  incubators.   Circular  free. 


T3TTT71T71  and  White  Indian  Games,  the  coming 
DUri  fowl,  eggs  $5.00  per  13,  Butf,  White 
and  Br.  Legs.,  Bu.,  Wh.  and  Bar.  P.  Kocks  and 
Wyans  ,  Langs., Lt.Brahs.,  Bl.and  Wh.  Mins.,New 
York  and  World's  Fair  winners;  eggs  $2.^0  per  15  or 
$3.00  per  2'S.    Circular  free. 

EEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

DflRRETI  anu  White  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively, 
DMtinCU  s  yards  finest  and  best  in  the  world, 
large,  healthy  prize  winning  stock.  Eegs  for 
hatehing,  $1.50  per  13,  $13.50  per  26. 

COECIIESTER  POULTRY  YARDS. 
C.  H.  OTTIS,  Proprietor, 
COLCHESTER,  CONN. 

1894  EGGS  1894 

FOR  HATCHING.    R.  C.  and  S.  C.  Br.  and  W. 

Legs..  Bu.Cochs.  a  specialty.  My  stock  is  pure  brtd 
and  the  best  I  ever  had.  Eggs  for  hatching  will  be 
booked  now  at  $1.50  per  setting,  money  to  be  sent 
with  order;  no  eggs  sent  C.  O.  D.  W.  J.  RL'R- 
KESS,  P.  O.  Box 22,  Sumnierville,  Pa. 

THE    HYDRO   SAFETY  IAIIP. 

Five  styles  and  sizes,  for  all  incubators  and 
brooders.  Alwayssafe  and  reliable. 
'  Free  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  any  other, 
also  Com  pound  Thermostatic  Rars. 
Manufactured  by  li.  R.  Oaken,  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.  Sold  at  TopeUa.Kan.bv  J.  P.Lucas: 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal..  by  Geo  ft.  Croley,  416 
Sacramento  St.  Send  for  catalogue  with  testimonials. 


0UU 


Wire  Netting,  Roofing 
Papers,  Bone.  Oyster 
Shells.  Full  line  sup- 
plies. Send  lor  Price 
List. 

G.  A.  Brinfon, 

Elwyn,  Pa. 


JUST  READ  THIS! 

Fifty  views  of  the  World's  Fair,  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  and  the  Farm 
aud  Fireside  one  year,  all  for  fifty  cents. 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  semi-monthly. 
You  get  36  papers  and  50  views,  all  for 
fifty  cents  to  new  subscribers.    See  adv. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,      INDIAN  GAMES, 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Javas, 

JBlaek    .Minorcas,    Uarred    F.  Kocks, 
Fekiti  Ducks. 
Eggs  fertile  and  from  strong  stock,  at  $1.50  to  $2. 00 
per  set    Catalogue  free. 

R.  W.  OAVIsON  A  CO.,  Glenola,  N.  J. 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

Tor  wliitcwaMliinc;  lien  hon*iea,  Hprnyine 
1'ruit  tr?e»,  wattliing  bueeies,  etc  Every 
family  mIioiiIiI  have  one.  Send  Tor  cata- 
logue^  Special  tcriUM  to  agent*. 

COLUMBIANA  POMP  CO., 

No.  18  R.  R.  St.,      •      Columbiana,  0. 

Have  "Spray  Pomps''  Very  Large. 

Wyekoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Rusincss  Hen. 

This  seasons  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1, ouo  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laving  qualities.  Eggs  $2.10  per  15,  $:t."5  per 
30,  $5.00  per  45,  »IO.OO  per  100.  Illustrated  and  dis- 
crlptlve  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

«UOTON,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  YOUR  CHICKENS! 

Brood  them  with  the         l.MHiOVKD  JUKI  1TA 

INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER. 

The  latest  improved  hatch- 
er in  the  world.  Reliable, 
Perfect,  Sell  Regulating. 

Heated  by  a  radiator. 
The  most  scientific  incuba- 
tor made.  Guaranteed  to 
hatch  perfectly. 

KEAltXS  Si  AI.KXtNPER, 
Send  4c.  for  Catalogue.         Ycagertown,  l'a. 


The  Imp  ed  Monitor  Incubator. 

Two  medals  and  two  diploma 
awarded  at  the  Great  World's  Fair 
on  special  points  of  excellence  as 
follows:  "Completeness  of  ar- 
rangement for  securing  uniform 
heat,  l'roper  ventilation  and 
moisture,  with  ease  of  operation. 1 ' 
Send  stamp  for  Cata.  for  special 
offer  we  will  make  vou  now.  Address, 
A.  *'.  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Ct. 


^CATALOGUE 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES^ 


LADIES! !  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas! 


P.O.  Box  289. 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  BOCRS, 
Barred  and  While.  WVAM>OTTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free, 
i.ock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


Mammoth  New  Catalogue  Almanac 

AND  GUIDE  TO  POULTRY  HA4SERS. 

64  large  pages,  printed  in  colors.  Descrip- 
tion of  all  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Over 
50  tine  illustrations.  Plans  for  Poultry 
houses.  Remedies  for  all  diseases.  Recipe 
for  Poultry  Powders.  The  finest  thing 
out^everybody  wants  one.  Only  10c. 
C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.S.A. 

CDfl  MP  In  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
O  T  U  n  U I A ,  Pharmacy.    Itoerieke  A  Xnfel, 

iOHArchst.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
30  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Aid. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Oldest  Ilomceopatliic Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The  Poultry  Doctor,  85  pp.',  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  naperson  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  ets. 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  ets. 

We  will  send  bolh.  for  one  year,  for  only  70  els. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavv  Felt 
for  Poultry  Houses 
J1.30  per  100  square 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

3b  i)ey  St.,N.  Y. 


no°t  f  teAaUl  I  PORTERS  CANNE  D 
4I  ^I^REEN  GROUND  BONE 
§K%fc  CHEAPER  THAN  YOU  CArT^f 
MAKE  it,  SEND  mj£^7) 


m 


ONLY    $1.10!   C  EQUAL  EDf 

FARM  I»OUI/TRY  (Monthly)   50ets 

POlILTItY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50  *• 

FARM  aud  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Montlily)  50  " 

MODKRN  COOK  ROOK   50  " 

Total   S3. 00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
8110.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

lioi  F.  P.  BOSTON.  VI  ASS. 


When  yon  can  get  the  Best  a) 
Cargo  prices  in  any  Qual  *ity 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  i.  its 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi- 
ums given  to  Clnb  A  vents, 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address  • 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Improved  VlCtO!- 

Brooder 

Ends  the  trouble 
increases  the  profits 
of  poultry  raising. 
Takes  better  care 
of  the  Chicks  than 
a  mother.  Keeps 
them  from  being 
frozen  or  lest. 

Perfeotly 
adapted  for  in 
or  outdoor 
use.  Glass 
covered, 

double  decked,  completely  equipped.  All 
sizes,  all  prices.  Circulars  free.  Catalogue  4c. 
GEO.  ERTEIi  &  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


Valnable  Rooks  Given  for  Securing  New 
Subscribers  at  50  Cents  Eaeh. 


No.  of  Subs.  Valut 

1  Hile's  Bookon  Incubation   t 

l  Practical  Caponlzing   2S 

1  Standard  American  Poultry  Hook   'Jb 

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Farm  Pay   25 

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  PoULTitY  KEH'iit  io 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   2\ 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders   25 

l  Management  of  Young  Chicks   ti 

l  ''Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18>7, "  

1  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1892,  ".   25 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book   2i 

1  Temperance  Volume   1> 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   25 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry   55 

2  Breeders  Kgg  Hecord  and  Account  Book   25- 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   3< 

1  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   :s 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture   «0 

2  American  Corn  Husker   G'. 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian  Game   -0 

2  Moisture  Guage   20 

2  Willis' Veterinary  Practice   55 

2  Chicken  Marker   -i 

2  Practical  Poultry  Keeping   50' 

2  Natural  aud  Artificial  Duck  Culture   50' 

2  Silos  and  Ensilage   50 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   3» 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables   30 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   59 

2  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  1.00 

3  Gentleman's  Long  Leather  Pocke„  Book....  7S 

4  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper.   l.»0 

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

4  The  People's  Doctor   1.5* 

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1.5» 

5  Ladies'  Home  Journal   1.00' 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery   l.flO 

5  Affleck's  Farmers  Kecord  and  Acc't  Book..  3.55 

t;  a.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture   1.20 

G  American  Standard  of  Excellence   1.00 

6  Philosophy  of  Judging   l.oo 

6  Guenon's Milch  Cows   1.00 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance   2.00 

10  Polvoptlcon    2.50 

12  Blakelee's  Cyclopedia   3.00> 

12  Caponlzing  Set     3.00' 

12  Webster's  UnabridgeddteprlntJDictionary, 

(full  sheep  bound)   2.51 
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Eggs  and  Stock  for  Sale — W.  Wyandottes 
and  s.  C.  \V.  Leghorns  tivnapp  Strain).  Single 
setting  $1:  the  aiiove  u:«kiis  crossed  tor  broilers,  H 
per  lou.  Ileus  all  extra  gnoM  layers.  F.ggs  cuefully 
packed  in  cgg-uoies.  I'leut)  "1  Kuoti  references 
given.  Jtt.  II.  SOXOR, 

Elm  .St..  Ithaca.  \  .  Y. 


T  eghorns  and  Beagle".    R.  C.  W.  and  Brown  and 
I  J  S.  C.  Brown  and  liuff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.   6  Beagles.  5  mos.,  from  Keg.  stock,  for  sale. 
It.  J.  IIBOWX,  Harford,  Cort  Co..  K.  Y. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

7uo  selected  B.C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  M  .  \>  yans., 
I'ly.  Hocks  and  K.  and  5.  0  VV.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"AJax,"  "Xe©,"  "While  Prince,"  "CoUy," 
••Sir  iienr.i  '*  and  "Alexa«,"  the  grandest  spei  i- 
mens  of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Kelt,  '80,  won  -4  grand  tiold 
cials,  8  firsts  and  »  seconds  on  mj  Bpeclalfles. 
••Like  did  beget  like."  I  guarantee  ssuslacjlon. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Biverside  I'otfltry 
Kami, Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Successfully  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 

Absolutely 

Self- 
Regulating. 

IkThe  Sirap- 
lest,  Most 
Reliable 
and  Cheap- 
est  First- 
vi      »  ciass 
Circulars  Free.       M    .      HATCH  EK 
-    Catalogue 4  cents.   ™         in  the  market. 

GEO.  ERT£L&CO.,QUINCY,  ILL. 


WES 


A  PRICES  GUARANTEED  THE  LOWEST. — Distance  no  A 
Y  obstacle;  we  equalize  freights  and  ship  everywhere.  J 

^  Our  Breeds:-L.  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS.  PLYMOUTH  ^ 
$  ROCKS,  LANGSHANS  and  W.  WYANDOTTS.  § 

•       Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ?  • 

§      SO  pages,  fimly  Illustrated,  full  of  information;  It  k 
re//»  all;  tend  for  it  to-day  and  MENTION  THISPAPER.  * 

T    MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM,  ? 

F  Geo.  J.  Mttly,  Prop.     SALINE,  MICH,  f 


SIMPLEX  HATCHER. 

_/2. 


The  Most  Simple  II  nn«l 
l'erlect  Incubator  13  Made. 

Qnlrtandcertain;HatcheseveryH  egg  that  ahen 
could  hatch;  Regulates  Itself  ■  automatically  - 
Reduces  the  cost  of  poultry  raising  to  a  minimum. 
Rest  in  every  way— lowest  in  price. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SIMPLEX  MATCHER  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

KNAPP  BROS. 

WHITE  LKOHORW,  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTE* AND  I'KKIJI  Dt'IKS.  AT  THE 
WORLD'S    (Dl.inBIAX  EXPOSITION, 

« ere  awarded  Highest  Honors; 20  birds,  u  entries, 
7  Arid.  :t  -«•«  oimI  nud  1  third  Prize.  First 
on  Rreedtng  Pen  of  While  Leghorns. 
First  on  Kreediug  Pen  of"  While  Wyan- 
dotte*. HIGHEST  SCORIjra  KIKI>  am> 
HKKKDIM;  I*E.\  on  exhibition  in  an  v  variety, 
an  average  of  iio  points  on  our  entire  exnloit.  Our 
usual  mm  pint;  reeord  on  these  two  popular 
varieties  al  the  llOKLD'S  FAIR.  Two  ol  tlie 
first  prize  hirris  not  in  (»ur  exhibit  are  now  in  cur 
yards.  Our  breeding  pens,  next  sca-on,  will  contain 
these  prize  winners.   Ever.?  first  prize,  with  one 

except]       and  live  oft  lie  seeoml  prize,  at  N. 

Y.  State  fair.  Sent.  Hth  to  21st.  The  record, 
will  tell  who  won  ilie  prize,  at  the  late  N.  Y. 
Show  and  at  32  of  America's  leading  .how* 
during  tlie  past  I!  vcars  TWO  III  It  It  1  l> 
selected  earl\  hatched  f'OCK  ERELS.  Trio,  or 
Breeding  Prii.au. I  FINEST PEKIN  DUCKS 
at  low  prices  for  iiiiaikv.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

We  also  offer  R.  C.  White  Leghorns  direct  from 
B.  K.  Kuapp's  prize  winning  strain— four  I.I  and 
one '2d  prize  at  World'.  Eair.  Send  stamp  for 
new.  illn.tratrd  catalogue,  giving  highest 
l>rize  reeord  ever  won  by  any  breeder  oi  any 
variely.  Aduress 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

BOX  501.  FAB/ US.  N.  Y. 


Won  at  Madison  Sqiinre  Garden,  18  2.  1st  prize  nf 
|25  In  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  b»-st  macninf  in  show. 

Tm:  iiiimcovi:i>  noxARcii  inh  ba- 
TOR.  ;i(KXi  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  that, 
four  mouths,  Prices  reduced,  making' it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  suceesslul  operation  tu  this  country.  Panada 
and  in  Kurope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  loo  in  use  within  a  radius  of  :iO  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  fanners  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
.D:'*-.  Rnnkin.  *ion*li  T,z%+***i\.  >t^*i*. 

-Wtf>lwW'>s«-V  ^W'rfT  w  — 

^  "Everytliing  For  The  Poultry  Yard."  ^ 
J  MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA.  £ 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  OI1TAIX  A 

High  Class  Religious  Weekly  Paper. 
SABBATH   -:-  READING. 

A  SIXTEEN-PAGE  PAPER, 
NO  POLITICS, 

NO  SECTARIANISM. 
NO  SECULAR  NEW 
Nothing  but  the  BEST  READING  for  Sunday 

I,h  r  KepoiiN  or  <!  il  v  IVIiHfcionM,  mliowine 
what  in  Bt^iiiK  «*«>*><'  in  New  York  atmoii^  I  lie 
<leeru«ie«l  smuI  outer  sis  ol'  bothaexe»;  how 
tliey  Hre  inYiled  io  meetiiiffM.  Ii«*w  tlie.v 
become  converted,  their  ie*t  tiuonies  for 
Christ,  el e..  ete. 

Sermon  a.  Sunday -School  KiCMon.  Treat- 
metit  of  the  current  Christian  ICn<le:«Tor 
To|»ie.  ^Iotlier«*  Al'teruoon  nith  the  Chil- 
«a..4>r-  oilier  mobt  iulei'esl Sunday 

reading. 

The  publishers  of  The  Poultry  KEEPBK  have 
m**viv.  h.^sAiitftfiut  uto  wnereby  the  following  udpiece- 
deiited  offer  can  be,  made: 

TO  ALL  WHO  SEND  US 

75  CENTS 

we  will  send  the  roi/LTKY  Keeper  for  a  year,  and 
will  aho  send 

SABBATH  BEADING 

For  a  whole  year 

postpaid,  absolutely  free. 

This  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  secure,  free  of  all 
cost  for  a  year,  one  of  the  best  religious  weekly 
papers  published.  Just  think,  a  IB-page  paper, 
stitched  and  trimmed.  '-  weeks.  Send  to  as  for  a 
free  sample  copy  01  Sabbath  Reading. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

Parkesburg,  Pa. 

MONEY  SAVED! 


tfiy-Oriler  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.   Look  at  this  list, 


ces  two  papers  for  less  than  the  price,; 
ol  one. 


Amateur  Spur  siuau.  N.  Y  

American  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

44        Fanner,  Springfield  

44       Poultry  Advocate  

44  Stock-Keeper  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Habylaud  

Hreeders4  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan   

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Deniorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press.  

I)oir  Fancier  

Fanciers4  Monthly  

F'anciers4  Keview   

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  ami  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Farmer4s  Keview  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

44  Popular  Monthly  

Game  Breeder .   

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Geftuegel  Zucliter   

Godey's  Magazine   

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

Weekly   

44       Young  People  

Home  Queen  •  

Horseman.  Chicago  

Household  

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

l.ippincott's  Magazine  

Ladies4  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  Kuglauil  Fancier   .... 

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

44      World,  weekly  

Our  Little  (lues   

Peterson's  Ladies4  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal   

Poultry  Bulletin  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  ,  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Poultry  World   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Parmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  l'ou  llry  man  ..  .  .   

Prairie  Farmer. .  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American.    —  — 

Southern  Fancier   

The  Fanclei  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Hlade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  new  subs  only). 
Vouth'sCompaniou,  ((renewals)  


Publisher's 
Price. 

Price  with  our 
paper  Included. 

Our  Price 
Alone. 
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BONE  I  SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


Raw  Bone  has  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  every 
pa,t  of  an  euv— White.  Yolk  and  .Shell.  The  lime  or 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  is  for  adult  fowls:  the  meal  is  for  chicks  and  mixing 
Willi  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 
to  feed  it,  and  price*  on  lots  of  loo  lbs.  or  more  delivered, 
freight  paid  at  vour  railroad  station,  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Gral-cazLized.  Wire  TXTottingiO. 

KKDUI'EU  PBICES  FOB  ICoi.l.s  ISO  FEET  LO.VU. 

12         18  .4         30  36  12  48  60  72  Inch. 

.75     81.13    81.no    81.00    83.2,5    V>.i;r,    8K.OO    8:1.75    84.no  Per  Roll. 
81.75  83.73    83.30    84.30    85.33     80.35:87.00     8H.75    810.50  Per  Roll. 

ills  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  .0  per  cent,  h  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.- Write  for  freight  allowance  on  five  or  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  other  styles 
Wire  Fencing. 


3  Inrh  No.  10 
1  Inch  No.  30. 

Discount 


SUCCESSFUL  POULTRYMEN 

ARE  MEN  WHO  THINK. 

T  hey  will  not  be  ^  hours  doing  1  hour's  work,  therefore)  thpy  always  use 

MANN'S  BONE  CUTTERS. 

itest.  cheapest,  reliable,  and  warrantefl.    Price,  $10  and  upwards.    Thousands  In  use. 
55  Medals  and  Premiums  received.    Never  yet  lost  a  premium  in  houest  competition. 
NOTHING  ON  EARTH 

WILL  MAKE  HENS  LAY 

Like  green  cut  bone     illustrated  catalogue  tree.  If  vou  name  this  paper. 

*F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY,         MILFORD,  MASS,  U.  S.  A. 

SHARP'S  AGITATOR  STRAIN  OF  IND.  GAMES, 

Bred  XOKneeially  for  CtiMty, 

Will  Make  You  Money  in  Hard  Times. 

While  Indian  (>.imf!i  we  originated.  We  breed  the  fine.t  Red 
Caim.  UiilI'lM.v.  RoekM.  dloiilen  lVyatitiotteN,  4'rrve  Coner..  s.  4'. 
While  Leghorn...  Islsieli  Minorca,  and  Af»eels  that  are  protlnred 
in  America. 

For  pan  Iculars,  write  for  catalogue  illustrating  America's  greatest  thorough- 
bred Poultry  Farm. 


Stock  amd  eggH  for  sale 
Shows. 


1,11,1,1  V  \  ICFSSRLI. 


Onr  fttork  winsat  the  World'.ereateHl 

A.  SHARP  &  CO.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  104  page  Cata- 
logue giving  full  particulars. 

ALL  MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,     .  PENH  A. 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

¥  pARM^POULTRY  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  is  acknowledged  to  be  "  The  Best  Poultry  Mngnzine  Published  "  in  the  ■world. 

S»nd  for  Index  to  last  Vol.  free,  and  Judge  yourself,  if  as  much  complete.  Instructive,  practlcnl  mntter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f<»und  In  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year,   ^nhseriptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keening  Poultry  for  profit,  either  In  large  or  small  numbers?  Nomatterlf  youkeeponly  a 
dozen  hens  ;  are  thev  paying  you  a  profit  over  find  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  care  to  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  pay  £2.50  each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultry.  44  What  ha.  been  done,  enn  be  done  oaain."  Kemeniher  the  price;  50  cts.  one- 
vear;  six  months  25  cts  ;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.    1.  ts.  .Kill  v«<>  :*.  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM, 

•  ™  ™- ?gEg.|NCUBATljR 

■  Ull  I       WILL  DO  IT. 

Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


GUARANTEED  to  batch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  Eggs  at  L.KSS  COST  than 
any  other  Incubntor. 

Double- Regulator. 


Pend  6  cents  for 
large  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 


SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

PATENTEE  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Eggs  for  Hatching.— How  long  after  the 
hens  are  selected  and  mated  are  the  eggs 
fertile  and  suitable  for  hatching  ?— E.G.  P., 
Alabama,  N.  Y. 

It  is  claimed  that  ten  days  is  the  proper 
period,  but  it  depends  on  a  great  many 
conditions.    A  month  is  not  too  long. 

Poultry  on  the  Pacific  Coast— Can  poultry 
se  raised  successfully  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
ind,  if  so,  which  kinds  are  used  ? — C.  C.  D., 
'Missouri  Valley,  Iowa. 

Poultry  is  a  leading  pursuit  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  all  the  breeds  being  used,  though 
i  large  proportion  of  the  poultry  and  eggs 
ire  brought  from  the  East. 

Preventive  of  Koup.— What  is  best  to  use 
ts  a  preventive  of  loup  by  adding  it  to  the 
Irinking  water. 

There  is  no  preventive  of  roup  that  is 
sure.  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  permangenate 
if  potash  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  solution  to  each  quart  of 
ihe  drinking  water. 

Brown  Leghorns  for  BreecHBg. — 1.  I  have 
some  Brown  Leghorns,  hatched  last  May, 
which  began  laying  in  November.  Will 
they  answer  as  well  to  raise  chicks  from, 
next  spring,  as  the  two  year  old  hens? 
Th3y  are  of  good  size  and  healthy.  2.  What, 
is  charcoal  good  for?  3.  My  hens  moulted 
late.  Is  this  due  to  age  or  to  something 
wrong  ?— L.  P.  D.,  Aurora,  111. 
1.   If  they  were  hatched  in  May  they  are 

■aow  fully  matured  for  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  will  produce  strong  chicks,  though  we 
always  prefer  hens  for  breeding  purposes. 

-2.  It  is  simply  a  corrective,  and  answers 
uo  valuable  purpose  otherwise.  3.  Hens 

i  moult  later  every  year  as  they  become 
older. 

Ruta  Bagas,  Beets,  Etc.— Are  ruta  bagas, 
'  carrots,  beets  and  parsnips  suitable  for 
;  poultry  ?— S.  L.,  Maple  Park,  111. 

All  such  foods  (potatoes  included)  are 
excellent.  Cook  them  and  add  ground 
grain  or  bran.  If  more  of  the  succulent 
foods  were  given  the  hens  would  keep  in 
-better  laying  condition, 

Langshans. — Are  the  Black  Langshans  as 
rliardy  as  the  Light  Bralimas  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  are  they  equal  as  layers  or  for 
■market  ? — S.  B.  M.,  Falconer,  N.  T. 

The  Black  Langshan  is  unexcelled  as  a 
tmarket  fowl,  so  far  as  quality  of  flesh  is 
concerned,  and  If,  equals  the  Brahma  and 
^Plymouth  Bock  as  layers,  and  is  also  fully 
as  hardy.  What  are  known  as  White 
Langshans,  however,  we  regard  as  delicate 
and  undesirable. 

Brooder  for  Ducks.— How  large  should  a 
brooder  be  to  accommodate  forty  young 
ducks  ?  To  what  age  cau  they  be  kept  in 
the  brooder,  and  what  degree  of  heat?— J. 
at.  L.,  Centreport,  Pa. 

Such  a  brooder  should  be  about  one  yard 
square,  or  larger.  Ducklings  grow  very 
rapidly,  and  after  two  or  three  weeks  will 
thrive  in  a  warm  room,  much  depending  on 
the  weather.  The  heat  for  the  first  week 
should  be  about  ninety  degrees,  gradually 
lowering  until  the  ducks  are  feathered. 

Droppings  and  Plaster.— In  the  mixture  of 
plaster  with  the  droppings  from  the  hens 
what  proportion  of  plaster  is  the  proper 
■amount  ? — A.  K.  G  ,  Kichols,  Ct. 

One  peck  of  plaster  should  be  well  mixed 
with  a  bushel  of  dry  dirt.  The  plaster 
and  dirt  is  then  mixed  with  one  bushel  of 
droppings.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  dry 
method  of  keeping  droppings,  however. 

Black  Min:rca3. — Are  Black  Minorca  males 
entirely  black,  or  do  they  have  red  feathers 
on  their  necks  ?— R.  P.,  Emporia,  Kan. 

They  should  be  entirely  black,  and  freed 
£rom  feathers  of  any  other  color. 

leghorns  and  Minorcas. — What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Black  Leghorn  and  the 
SBlack  Minorca  ?— G.  D.  S.,  Danbury,  Ct. 

The  Minorca  is  about  two  pounds  heavier 
and  has  a  much  larger  comb,wilh  dark  legs. 
The  Black  Leghorn  has  five  (or  six)  points 
■to  the  comb,  with  yellowish  dark  legs. 
They  differ  also  in  general  appearance. 

Screen  for  Gravel. — Can  you  inform  me 
what  size  screen  to  procure  to  screen  gravel 
of  the  proper  size  for  poultry. — G.  W.  B., 
^Montesano,  Wash. 

A  screen  that  will  permit  gravel  the  size 
tt   pop  corn  to    pass    through  should 


answer.  Grit  should  be  sharp,  as  round 
gravel  will  not  answer. 

The  Combs  Turn  Black.— What  is  the 
disease  when  the  comb  turns  black  at  the 
top  and  spreads  until  it  reaches  the  head, 
the  fowl  being  drowsy,  sitting  all  day  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  dies?— E.  B.  R., 
Brook  Haven,  N.  Y.  ' 

The  black  comb  is  not  a  disease,  but  in- 
dicates that  something  is  wrong,  as  the 
comb  loses  its  red  color  whenever  the  bird 
is  sick.  The  above  may  becaused  by  frozen 
comb,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  large  grey 
lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  neck.  Mix 
one  part  spirits  turpentine  and  two  parts 
crude  petroleum,  and  aunoint  face,  comb 
and  head,  once  a  day. 

Descriptions. — What  kind  and  sizes  are 
the  Minorcas,  White  Wonders,  and  Ham- 
burgs  ?-G.  W.  B.,  Camden,  Ark. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  Minorcas — 
White  and  Black.  The  cock  should  weigh 
eight  pounds.  The  White  Wonders  are 
white.  The  cock  should  weigh  ten  pounds- 
The  Hamburgs  are  small,  six  pounds  being 
about  the  weight  of  the  cock.  There  are 
six  varieties — Black,  White,  Silver 
Spangled,  Golden  Spangled,  Silver  Penciled 
and  Golden  Penciled. 

Eggs  or  Poultry — Taxes  —1.  Would  it  be 
advisable  to  use  one  breed  for  eggs  and  cue 
for  market,  or  keep  one  breed  only  and 
make  a  specialty  of  eggs  or  broilers  only? 
2.  I  have  heard  that  poultry  in  California 
was  taxed  §5  per  dozen  ;  is  it  true  ? — W, 
II.,  Chicago,  111. 

1.  We  believe  it  better  to  begin  with  one 
breed,  and  for  eggs  only,  and  then  enlarge 
according  to  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. 2.  We  are  unable  to  answer,  but 
believe  such  is  not  the  case,  as  a  tax  of  that 
amount  would  be  exorbitant  and  prohib- 
itory. 

Bone — 1.  Is  bone  meal  as  good  for  lay- 
ing hens  as  green  cut  bone.  2.  Do  the 
green  bone  cutters  cut  bone  fine  enough  for 
very  young  chicks  ?  3.  What  do  the  ab- 
breviations "S.  C."  and  "R.  C."  placed  be- 
fore Leghorns  mean? — R.  A.  S.,  Scotia,  Neb. 

1.  Green  bone  is  more  digestible  and 
contains  more  nitrogen.  2.  Some  of  the 
bone  will  be  fine  enough  for  chicks,  but  it 
depends  on  the  kind  of  bone,  as  some  will 
cut  better  and  finer  than  other  kinds.  3. 
They  mean  "Single-comb''  and  "Rose- 
eomb.'' 

How  Much  Cut  Bone. -How  much  cut 
bone  shall  I  give  my  flock  of  eighteen  hens? 
I  feed  oats  and  buckwheat? — O.  N.  C, 
Brockton,  Mass. 

About  one  pound  per  day.  Reduce  the 
oats  and  buckwheat  proportionately  to  the 
amount  of  bone  allowed.  There  is  no  fixed 
allowance  of  bone  for  a  hen,  as  hens  differ, 
but  the  rule  is  one  ounce  of  green  bone  per 
day  for  each  hen. 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.— Will  you  kindly 
infoim  me  why  some  Pekin  ducks  are 
known  as  "  Imperial "  Pekin  and  some  as 
"Royal"  Pekin.— A.  B  H.,  Kirwin,  Kan. 

There  is  but  one  kind  of  Pekin  ducks. 
The  terms  "  Imperial "  and  "  Royal  "  sig- 
nify nothing,  and  are  useless. 

Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks  —  My  chicks  in 
the  brooder  thrive  well  until  they  are  about 
a  month  old,  when  they  get  weak  in  the 
legs,  and  I  find  them  dead  every  morning, 
although  they  appear  to  have  good  appetites 
just  before  going  under  the  roost. — A  B., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  leg  weakness  may  be  caused  by  too 
much  heat  on  the  floor.  During  the  night 
the  chicks  may  change  positions,  and  those 
that  are  weak  in  the  legs,  being  unable  to 
get  out  of  the  way  quickly,  are  trampled  to 
death.  Use  cut  hay  or  straw  on  the  floor, 
and  divide  the  chicks  by  partitioning  the 
brooder  at  night,  removing  the  partitions 
in  the  morning. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  FOODS. 

Balancing  the  ration  is  now  the  object  in 
feeding.  We  will  endeavor  to  explain 
what  it  means.  Col.  T.  D.  Curtis,  in 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  has  arranged  some 
tables,  to  which  we  will  refer. 

Bear  in  mind  that  some  foods  are  heat 
and  fat  producing,  which  are  known  as 
carbonaceous.  The  foods  -that  produce 
lean  meat,  milk  and  the  white  of  eggs  are 
known  as  nitrogenous.  The  nitrogenous 
foods  are  also  known  as  albuminoids  and 
proteins.  Their  base  is  nitrogen,  which 
comprises  about  four-fifths  of  our  atmos- 
phere, aud  is  the  destructive  agent  in  all 
explosive   compounds,    as  nitroglycerin. 


gun-cotton,  dynamite,  gunpowder,  etc.  It 
is  nearly  pure  in  the  white  of  egg  and  in 
the  virus  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  predomi- 
nates in  albumen,  gluten,  gelatin,  fibrin, 
casein,  Mil  all  the  proteins,  both  vegetable 
and  animal.  The  following  shows  the  ni- 
trogenous foods.  The  expression  "skimmed 
milk,  1  to  1.9,"  means  one  part  of  nitrogen- 
ous matter  to  one  and  nine-tenths  carbon- 
aceous matter."  The  carbonaceous  ma- 
terial always  predominates,  but  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  foods.  The  highly 
nitrogenous  foods  are  as  follows: 


Skimmed  milk  1  to  1.9 

Buttermilk  1  to  2.6 

Cotton-seed  cake  1  to  1.8 

Linseed  cake  1  to  2.0 

Rape  cake  1  to  1.7 

Malt  sprouts  1  to  2.2 

Brewers'  grains  1  to  3.0 

Sunflower  seeds  1  to  1.3 

Hempseed  cake  1  to  1.5 

Peas  1  to  2.9 

Red  clover  before  bloom  1  to  3.S 

Pasture  clover  (young)  1  to  2.5 

Rich  pasture  grass  1  to  3.6 

Lucerne  before  bloom  1  to  2.3 

Field  beans  in  bloom  1  to  2.3 

Flaxseed  1  to  3.1 

Pea-meal  1  to  3.0 


These  foods  are  too  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
should  be  balanced  with  more  carbona- 
ceous ones,  or  else  they  will  injure  the 
animal  or  go  to  waste.  The  nitrogenous 
element  makes  muscle,  cr  lean  meat  and 
casein,  white  of  egg,  or  cheese.  These 
foods  are  the  more  expensive  and  difficult 
to  obtain.  Hence  they  are  seldom  overfed. 
It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  fats  in 
milk  do  not  come  fnm  the  carbonaceous 
foods,  but  from  a  proper  combination  of 
these  with  the  nitrogenous  foods.  These 
concentrated  foods  should  be  fed  with  care 
and  caution.  The  aim  should  be  to  give 
both  classes  of  foods.  The  wise  farmer 
will  grow  a  variety  of  the  two  classes  of 
foods  to  supply  the  needs  of  his  stock.  It 
will  pay,  not  only  as  a  gratification  to  his 
ai.inials  and  birds,  but  as  true  economy. 
The  science  of  feeding  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
the  farmer  or  stock  raiser. 

The  carbonaceous  foods,  or  carbohydrates 
are  the  heat  and  fat  producing  foods. 
Their  base  is  carbon,  which  comprises  about 
four  ten-thousandths  parts  of  our  atmos- 
phere, in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a 
combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  which  is 
the  deadly  damp  of  wells,  but  the  life  of 
soda  water.  It  is  harmless  to  drink,  but 
deadly  to  breathe.  It  predominates  in  the 
diamond,  coal,  wood,  fiber,  starch,  sugar, 
oil,  resin,  etc.  These  are  called  "  foods  of 
respiration."  The  following  are  the  foods 
which  have  an  excess  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, cream  having  over  thirty  times  as 
much  carbonaceous  material  as  of  nitro- 


genous : 

Cieam  1  to  30.5 

Oat  bran  1  to  9.7 

Corn  bran  1  to  10.3 

Wheat  middlings  1  to  6.9 

Pumpkins  1  to  18.4 

Buckwheat  grain  1  to  7.4 

Corn  1  to  8.6 

Oats  1  to  6.1 

Barley  1  to  7.9 

Rye  1  to  7.0 

(  arrets  l  to  9.3 

Sugar-beets  1  to  17  0 

Rutabagas  1  to  8  3 

Artichokes  1  to  8.3 

Potatoes  1  to  10.6 

Barley  chaff  1  to  ."0.4 

Oat  chaff  1  to  33  8 

Rye  chaff  1  to  32.6 

Wheat  chaff  1  to  24.1 

Seed  clover  1  to  7.4 

Corn  stalks  1  to  34.4 

Oat  straw  1  to  29.9 

Winter  barley  straw  1  to  40.5 

Winter  rye  straw  1  to  52.0 

Winter  wheat  straw  1  to  45  8 

Ensilage  1  to  12.0 

Sorghum  1  to  7.4 

Fodder  oats  1  to  7.2 

Green  corn  (German)  1  to  8.9 

Hungarian  grass  1  to  7.1 

Italian  rye  grass  1  to  6.3 

Fodder  rye   1  to  7.2 

Blue-grass  in  bloom  1  to  7.5 

Timothy  1  to  8.1 

Orchard-grass  in  bloom  1  to  6.5 

Meadow  hay,  medium  1  to  8.0 

Corn-cobs  1  to  71.2 

Apples  and  pears  1  to  43.0 


If  the  birds  or  animals  are  not  fed  other 
and  more  nitrogenous  foods  than  the  above 
they  will  gorge  themselves  to  discomfort, 
and  still  crave  the  nitrogenous  elements 
which  these  foods  lack.  They  are  only  heat 
and  fat  producing.  Animals  exposed  to 
cold  need  more  of  these  than  if  kept  warm. 

A  proper  food  is  one.  The  proper  bal- 
ance of  these  two  foods  is  as  one  part  of  the 


nitrogenous  to  five  or  six  parts  of  the  car- 
bonaceous. The  German  expression  of  it 
is  1  to  5.4.  It  is  called  the  nutritive  ratio, 
and  represents  the  proportion  of  the  nitro- 
genous elements  to  the  carbonaceous.  The 
ration  for  each  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight 
is  twenty-four  pounds  of  dry  food,  of 
which  fifteen  pounds  must  be  digestible, 
and  2.5  pounds  of  this  must  nitrogenous,  or 
the  equivalent  of  this.  Dr.  Wolff  says 
thirty  pounds  of  young  clover  hay  for  an 
animal  weighing  1,000  pounds  is  about  such 
an  equivalent. 

The  following  foods  are  nearly  balanced, 
and  are  composed  of  about  the  proper  pro" 
portions  of  the  nitrogenous  and  carbona- 
ceous materials,  the  nitrogenous  propor- 
tion, as  stated,  being  in  the  first  row  of 
figures  and  the  carbonaceous  in  the  second: 

Cow's  milk  1  to  4.4 

Barley  middlings  1  to  6.0 

Buckwheat  bran  1  to  4.1 

Barley  bran  l  to  4.5 

Rye  bran  .  1  to  5.3 

Coarse  wheat  bran  1  to  5.6 

Cotton-sead  1  to  4.6 

Millet  1  to  5.4 

AVheat  l  to  5.8 

Turnips  1  to  5.8 

Fermented  red  clover  1  to  4.1 

Fermented  beet  leaves  1  to  4.0 

Rutabaga  leaves  1  to  3.9 

Fodder  cabbage   1  to  5.2 

Buckwheat  iu  blossom  1  to  5.1 

White  clover      "   1  to  4.2 

Red  clover         "   1  to  5.7 

Redtop  1  to  5.4 

White  clover,  medium  1  to  5.0 

Alsike  (Swedish  clover)  1  to  4.9 

Red  clover,  medium  1  to  5.9 

Quack  grass   1  to  5.2 

Red  clover  iu  bloom.  1  to  5.7 

As  the  waste  of  the  system  and  the  de- 
gree of  production  of  eggs,  is  not  always 
"  balanced,"  however,  there  is  a  variation  ; 
hence  the  food  should  be  varied  also,  the 
preference  being  shown  by  the  hens,  which 
will  begin  to  reject  certain  foods  and  select 
another.  That  is  a  matter  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Test  yo-itr  hens  with 
different  foods,  and  watch  them  closely,  so 
as  to  observe  which  they  prefer,  as  they 
will  be  guided  by  their  appetites.  The  con- 
densed foods  (such  as  grain)  must  have 
bulky  foods  fed  them  to  extend  the  stomach 
and  keep  its  contents  loose,  so  that  the 
gastric-juice  may  acton  aud  digest  them 
more  easily.  When  the  nitrogenous  and 
carbonaceous  elements  are  not  properly 
balanced  there  is  waste.  True  economy 
consists  in  balancing  the  ration  and  feeding 
what  the  birds  will  eat  up  clean.  These 
foods  may  be  balanced  by  feeding  them 
alternately  as  well  as  in  combination.  It 
is  foolish  waste  to  feed  all  grain  when 
clover  hay,  cut  fine,,  aud  scalded,  may  be 
given  with  the  grain,  aud  if  lean  meat  is 
necessary  to  induce  the  hens  to  lay,  then 
the  meat  is  the  cheapest  food  that  cau  be 
used,  as  no  food  is  cheap  if  the  hens  are  not 
giving  eggs  iu  return.  The  lime  and  min- 
eral matter  also  exists  iu  foods,  in  a  soluble 
condition,  but  if  lime  must  be  given  it  cau 
be  done  by  allowing  cut  bones  to  the  fowls. 


FEEDING  HARD-BOILED  EGGS. 

Formerly  it  was  a  frequent  recommenda- 
tion that  hard-boiled  eggs  be  fed  to  chicks, 
and  in  fact  it  is  excellent,  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  such  food  is  given  to  excess,  caus- 
ing the  chicks  to  have  bowel  disease.  For 
very  young  chicks  a  hard-boiled  egg 
chopped  fine  and  fed  once  a  day  with  any 
other  food  that  the  chicks  will  eat  will  do 
them  no  injury,  but  prove  highly  beneficial. 
Another  excellent  mode  of  feeding  an  egg 
to  chicks  is  to  beat  it,  add  a  gill  of  fresh 
milk,  thicken  with  eornnieal  aud  feed  on 
clean  boards.  The  raw  egg  will  be  found 
nutritious  and  invigorating  to  weak  chicks, 
and  the  mess  will  be  relished.  The  corn 
meal  dough  should  be  stiff,  and  in  no  man- 
ner wet  aud  soft. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $J.tl0.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  £2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 
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the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  lifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChieks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tht 
Ladies'  Hume  Jourral  and  The  PoCLTRY  lvS£P£i 
olh  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  ten  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  wnere 
by  each  subscriber  cau  bind  their  own  Poultri 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  holt 
t  wo  years'  numbers   Price  sixty  cents,  postpuit 
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HE  GETS  NO  EGGS.  , 

A  reader  at  Pomona,  Cal  ,  writes  us  in 
regard  to  cinders,  and  also  says  that  he  gets 
no  eggs  at  any  time.  His  method  of  man- 
agement is  given  below,  and  the  cause  of 
non-laying  is  easily  explained.    He  says: 

"What  do  you  think  of  cinders  from  thp 
railroad  track  as  feed  ?  My  fowls  would 
eat  three  or  four  quarts  a  day  if  I  would 
let  them.  What  is  the  cause  of  my  fowls 
not  laying  1  I  have  kept  poultry  foreleven 
years,  and  for  the  past  three  years  I  have 
gotten  scarcely  any  eggs  at  any  time.  I 
have  eighty  fowls,  mostly  Brown  Leghorns. 
They  have" free  range,  and  get  plenty  of 
grass,  beets,  pumpkins,  with  two  paiis  of 
milk  daily,  as  well  as  grit.  In  the  morn- 
ing they  get  two  quarts  of  ground  grain, 
wet  with  milk,  about  one  pint  of  whole 
wheat,  at  night,  and  nearly  every  day  some 
pounded  bone.  They  are  the  picture  of 
health,  and  free  from  lice  If  I  get  hens 
from  elsewhere  they  do  no  better.  They 
have  three  different  houses,  and  are  com- 
fortable. 

The  hens  are  overfed.  There  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  giving  grain  in  a  climate  where 
grass  is  always  plentiful.  They  eat  the 
cinders  as  a  corrective  like  charcoal,  which 
is  evidence  that  they  require  it  in  order  to 
avoid  indigestion.  If  our  correspondent 
will  turn  his  hens  011  the  range  to  help 
themselves,  and  give  nj  food  for  a  month, 
then  allow  a  light  feed  at  night,  he  will  find 
a  difference.  A  mess  of  four  pounds  of 
ground  fresh  bone  for  the  eighty  hens  is 
ample,  but  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  starve 
them  dowu  or  make  them  work  off  the 
superfluous  fat.  If  he  will  kill  one  he  will 
find  it  literally  clogged  with  fat,  and  aim  os 
unlit  for  the  table. 


POULTRY  HOUSE   FOR  SMALL  FLOCK. 

The  illustration  of  a  poultry-house  is  in- 
tended to  show  several  advantages.  The 
house  should  be  10x15  feet,  of  any  preferred 
height,  and  will  comfortably  accommodate 
twenty  fowls.  Having  a  flat  roof  it  gives 
the  most  room  at  the  least  cost.  The  roof 
may  be  covered  with  tin  or  tarred  paper. 
A  window  is  at  the  cast  end  and  also  on  the 
south,  which  brings  the  sun's  rays  into  the 
southeast  portiou  of  the  house  from  sun- 
rise until  late  in  the  day,  while  the  other 
portions  of  the  house  are  also  favored  with 
sunlight  and  heat  during  a  portion  of  the 
day.  The  windows  may  be  of  ordinary 
house  sash,  and  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
permit  of  being  raised  and  lowered  for 
ventilation.  Such  a  well-lighted  and 
warm  house  will  be  very  attractive  to  the 
fowls,  and  its  cost  will  be  at  a  minimum 
compared  with  the  many  advantages  pos- 
sessed. The  roosts  and  nests  may  be 
placed  at  the  rear,  or  at  the  west  end.  The 
door  is  on  the  south  side,  in  order  to  escape 
exposure  to  west  and  northwest  winds. 


to  stick  to  it,  as  there  is  quite  an  advantage 
in  understanding  a  method  by  experience. 
Certainly  our  subscriber  did  well  last  year, 
and  we  congratulate  him. 


THE  KING  OF  BROODERS. 

A  subscriber  at  Blacks  tone,  Mass.,  was 
very  successful  last  season,  and  purposes 
to  raise  2,000  chicks  this  year.  He  is  solicit- 
ous in  regard  to  the  kind  of  brooder  to  use 
for  so  large  a  number.    We  present  his 


FIVE  HUNDRED  HENS. 

A  big  poultry  farm,  and  a  large  broiler 
plant  is  owned  by  Messrs.  C.  M.  Irish  & 
Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass  ,  and  we  present  a 
letter  from  them  showing  how  they  man- 
age to  keep  fowls  for  profit  and  on  the 
colony  plan.   They  write  us  as  follows: 

Our  farm  contains  nineteen  acres,  the 
most  of  it  being  devoted  to  poultry.  We 
have  five  hundred  laying  hens,  and  gener- 
ally have  from  five  hundred  to  two  thous- 
and chickens,  and  have  five  hundred  at  the 
present  time.  Our  brooder  house  is  110 
feet  long,  heated  with  hot  water  pipes. 
We  also  have  small  brooders,  to  accommo- 
date one  thousand.  They  are  the  common 
lamp  brooder  put  in  small  pens,  six  or 
eight  feet  square,  and  placed  around  on  the 
colonizing  plan,  which  makes  fine,  hardy 
chickeus.  Our  breeding  stock  are  in  small 
pens,  8x15  feet,  well  separated, so  as  to  give 
them  free  range.  We  started  in  ten  years 
ago  and  have  gradually  worked  up  to  the 
present  number. 

We  keep  Plymouth  Rocks  mostly,  as  we 
like  them  best  for  an  all-round  business 


POULTRY  HOUSE  FOR  SMALL  FLOCK. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  ol  tue 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscrllier  or 
receive  acre  than  one  copy,  It  means  we  want  you  to 
hand  UMTn  to  poultry  rabers. 


letter  for  the  purpose  of  comment.  He 
says: 

I  would  like  the  advice  from  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  following  questions  through 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  Now,  as  I  under 
stand,  but  I  may  be  wrong,  that  ducklings 
and  broilers  cannot  be  raised  in  the  same 
brooder  house,  can  they  be  raised  together 
successfully  or  will  they  do  best  raised  in 
different  houses  ?  Would  you  advise  long 
brooder  houses  or  small  ones,  if  you 
wanted  to  raise  from  2,000  to  3,000  chicks 
aud  about  the  same  number  of  ducks 
every  year,  and  as  your  trade  increased 
would  raise  more?  I  have  raised  chicks 
with  incubators  and  brooders  one  year  and 
found  it  successful,  and  now  I  want  to  do 
it  on  a  larger  scale.  We  raised  about  1,200 
chicks  last  season  with  brooders  in  a  small 
brooder  house,  6x8  feet.  The  best  we  did 
was  to  raise  111  out  of  115  placed  in  a 
Monitor  Brooder,  hot  water,  top  heat, 
made  by  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Of  course  I  took  care  of  them  and  you  have 
got  to  if  you  raise  chicks. 

The  single  brooders  are  excellent,  and 
are  the  kind  to  use  for  beginners,  but  when 
large  numbers  are  brooded  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  have  a  house  under  which  the  at- 
tendant and  the  chicks  are  sheltered,  as 
broiler  raising  is  a  winter  occupation.  It 
is  not  out  of  place  for  us  to  state,  however, 
that  where  one  has  used  a  brooder  with 
such  excellent  success  as  above  it  is  best 


hen.  We  never  have  shown  any  stock,  as 
we  are  always  too  busy  to  attend  to  it 
properly.  We  aim  for  usefulness  (that  is 
$  $  $  ).  Our  stock  has  been  highly  praised 
by  all  who  have  seen  it  this  year.  They 
are  at  present  laying  fifty  eggs  to  the  one 
hundred  hens,  which  we  call  good  f  >r  mid- 
winter laying.  We  also  have  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  and 
White  Wyandottes,  but  not  in  so  large 
numbers  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  they  have  been  in 
the  poultry  business  for  ten  years,  hence 
they  have  no  doubt  paid  well  for  their  ex- 
perience, aud  understand  what  they  should 
do.  They  have  pure  breeds,  and  use  their 
farm  for  poultry  extensively,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  farmers  should  not  in- 
clude the  poultry  business  as  a  part  of  the 
farming  operations,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
the  "women  folks."  The  above  letter 
shows  what  can  be  done  on  the  farm. 


ROUP  AND  CHOLERA. 

Roup  once  in  a  flock  will  remain  until 
the  whole  premises  are  disinfected.  It  is 
contagious  and  is  often  mistaken  for 
cholera.  Here  are  the  symptoms  of  the 
scrofulous  form,  as  given, in  a  letter  by  a 
California  reader: 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  hens  ?  We 
have  had  a  considerable  number  die  latelv 


and  these  are  the  symptoms.  They  mop* 
around,  occasionally  pecking  at  food,  but 
not  eating  or  drinking  much.  Combs  are 
discolored,  (dark),  droppings  yellow  or 
greenish,  breast  bone  sharp  and  thin.  They 
sometimes  mope  for  weeks,  and  sometimes 
die  off  quickly,  but  never  recover  when 
once  we  have  noticed  green  droppings. 
They  have  no  lice  as  far  as  we  can  tell, 
from  a  close  examination.  Some  of  our 
hens  have  free  range  and  some  are  enclosed, 
(sixty  out  of  the  flock  of  350),  but  it  is  the 
same  with  all.  Lost  ten  or  twelve  in  De- 
cember and  still  some  are  dying  this 
month. 

Now,  if  the  birds  had  cholera  they  would 
die  in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  or  recover. 
There  is  no  cure  for  such  cases  as  the 
above  except  extermination.  It  is  too 
much  work  to  give  them  medicine,  and  the 
proper  plan  is  to  clean  out  the  whole  flock, 
disinfect  the  premises  and  begin  with  new 
and  healthy  stock. 


THE  KIND  OF  FLOOR. 

Should  the  floor  of  the  poultry  house  be 
of  earth,  boards,  or  cement,  and  what  are 
the  advantages  and  objections?  First,  an 
earth  floor  soon  becomes  saturated  with 
filth,  and  the  floor  must  be  hauled  away 
and  fresh  earth  added.  Boards  are 
batter  than  anything  else,  but  rats  will  get 
under  it  and  find  a  harboring  place.  Ce- 
ment is  excellent,  but  is  cold.  Probably  a 
cement  floor,  kept  covered  with  straw,  will 
no  doubt  be  suitable. 


OUR  WORLD'S  FAIR  VIEWS. 

Although  we  offered  fifty  views  of  the 
WTorld's  Fair  there  are  really  fifty-five, 
which  is  less  than  one  cent  each  for  fifty 
cents.  But  we  do  more  than  that,  for  we 
offer  you  the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year, 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  (semi-monthly)  one 
year  aud  the  fifty-live  views — all  for  fifty 
cents.  Now,  if  you  can  get  as  good  a  poul- 
try paper,  and  as  excellent  ta  farm  paper, 
with  the  addition  of  such  photographic 
views,  then  we  advise  you  to  do  so.  We 
can't  throw  the  moon  in  with  the  earth  for 
fifty  cents. 

THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS. 

No  breed  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  best, 
or  as  being  superior  for  all  purposes,  for 
something  depends  upon  the  objects  de- 
sired, the  mode  of  management,  and  the 
climate.  A  breed  may  be  extolled  by  some 
and  condemned  by  others.  To  attempt  to 
find  a  general  purpose  fowl  depends  upon 
the  purposes.  A  hen  cannot  lays  eggs  the 
entire  year,  for  she  is  compelled  to  cease  in 
order  to  molt,  nor  can  she  hatch  a  brood 
and  lay  at  the  same  time.  Hens  of  the 
large  breeds  require  longer  periods  for 
growth  than  the  small  breeds,  and  do  not 
mature  as  early.  Consequently,  while  a 
breed  may  not  be  perfect,  yet,  by  judicious 
crossing,  some  of  the  good  qualities  of  sev- 
eral breeds  may  be  united. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  is  No.  1  of  our  series,  and  is  in- 
tended as  an  answer  to  all  the  questions 
that  can  be  asked,  and  is  well  illustrated 
with  cuts.  The  price  is  only  twenty-five 
cents,  but  to  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  aud  send  sixty  cents, 
we  will  send  the  book,  and  also  the  paper 
for  one  >  ear. 
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FOODS  MP  eggs: 

Two  Classes  of  Foods — Balanced 
Foods— How  to  Compound  a 
Ration — Variation  and 
Variety. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  some  invaluable 
sables  on  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  and 
jarbon,  written  by  that  eminent  scientist 
and  editor,  Col.  T.  D.  Curtis.  We  present 
m  this  issue  other  valuable  tables  for  refer- 
ence, from  the  same  hish  source,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Mirror  and  Farmer,  Mau- 
;hester,  N.  H  ,  which  is  the  leading  agricul- 
tural journal  in  New  England.  The  tables 
were  intended  for  guidance  in  feeding 
jattle,  but  as  they  apply  so  well  for  poultry 
ind  will  serve  to  teach  our  readers  about 
the  value  of  foods,  they  are  fully  as  wel- 
:ome  here. 

There  is  no  subject  of  greater  importance 
in  agriculture  than  that  of  feeding,  whether 
it  be  feeding  animals  or  feeding  plants — and 
plants  must  be  fed  or  there  is  nothing  on 
which  to  feed  animals  or  birds.  Plants  are 
ted  only  for  growta  and  development;  but 
inimals  may  be  fed  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, for  simply  maintaining  them  with- 
out growth,  for  sustaining  them  at  work, 
for  laying  <>n  fat  and  for  the  production  of 
beef  and  egg-!  and  milk.  This  implies  in- 
telligent feeding  for  a  specific  purpose.  But 
most  feeding  is  unintelligent,  haphazard, 
general-purpose  feeding,  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  different  food?,  no 
matter  \\  bat  the  desired  purpose  may  be, 
or  whether  the  foods  given  will  effect  the 
purpose.  It  is  done  as  the  old  doctor  is 
laid  to  have  administered  medicine  in  cases 
which  he  did  not  understand.  He  had  a 
big  bowl  into  which  he  threw  all  kinds  of 
little  surplus  doses  of  medicine,  and  it  con- 
tained a  little  of  everything  known  to  ma- 
teria medica.  So  when  he  encountered  a 
ease  i hat  he  could  not  diagnose,  he  admin- 
istered a  dose  from  the  bowl  which  he  used 
as  a  catch-all,  on  the  theory  that  there 
might  be  something  in  it  that  would  fit  the 
case.  Of  course  his  aim  was  to  cure, 
though  he  stood  quite  as  good  a  chance  to 
kill.  In  the  same  way,  most  farmers  feed 
their  stock.  They  grow  and  save  a  variety 
of  foods.  Their  desire  is  to  sustain  their 
animals  and  get  the  most  out  of  them.  So 
they  dose  them  with  all  kinds  of  feed  dur- 
ing the  feeding  season,  on  the  theory  that 
some  of  it  must  produce  the  desired  result. 

Foods  are  not  only  of  various  kinds,  but 
are  made  up  of  various  elements.  It  is 
found  that  these  foods  may,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Each 
class  of  foods  contains  most  of  the  same 
elements,  but  in  greatly  varying  propor- 
tions. But  in  practice  it  is  found  that  wa 
need  to  look  after  only  two  elements.  When 
we  have  these  in  the  right  proportion  to 
each  other,  we  need  not  consider  the  others, 
as  they  are  usually  present  in  the  right 
proportion  and  amount. 

Foods  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
one  set  of  elements  are  called  nitrogenous. 
They  are  also  known  as  albuminoids  and 
proteins,  because  these  contain  a  compara- 
tively large  proportion  of  nitrogen— a 
gas  very  abundant  in  our  atmosphere. 
But  for  our  present  purpose,  in  order  to 
avoid  confusing  the  memory,  we  will  call 
this  class  of  foods  nitrogenous. 

Another  class  of  foods  is  known  as  car- 
bonaceous. They  are  also  known  as  carbo- 
hydrates, because  they  contain  carbon  and 
water ;  and  they  are  known  as  non-nitrog- 
enous, or  without  nitrogen,  which  is  not 
quite  true,  however,  but  they  contain  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  it. 
They  are  also  called  foods  of  respiration. 
But  we,  on  this  occasion,  will  speak  of 
them  only  as  carbonaceous,  because  their 
leading  element  is  carbon,  which  is  also 
found  in  our  atmosphere,  but  not  so 
abundantly  as  nitrogen. 

We  clearly  understand,  now,  that  we  are 
to  consider  two  classes  of  foods.  One  we 
call  nitrogenous.  The  other  we  call  car- 
bonaceous. Now  what  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  these  two  classes  of 
foods  ?  What  is  it  that  so  widely  distin- 
guishes them  apart  ?  Nitrogenous  foods  go 
to  build  up  tissue,  to  make  muscle  and 
beef,  to  make  eggs  and  milk,  and  especially 
nheese.   AVithout  nitrogenous  foods  there 


can  be  no  growth,  no  development,  no  pro- 
duction of  beef,  milk  and  eggs.  To  some 
extent,  nitrogenous  foods  are  convertible 
into  fat  and  heat,  but  they  cannot  be  fed 
alone  without  great  waste ;  and  the  more 
nitrogenous  they  are  the  more  likely  the 
animal  is  to  become  diseased  and  die.  They 
are  one-sided  foods  and  need  to  be  united 
with  foods  that  make  up  the  other  side. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  in  this  world 
most  things  go  by  pairs.  What  is  one 
blade  of  the  shears  good  for  without  the 
other?  What  would  man  be  without 
woman  ?  One  sex  cannot  procreate  with- 
out the  ether.  There  can  be  no  production 
without  the  positive  and  negative  forces. 
Nitrogenous  foods  may  be  said  to  contain 
positive  forces,  but  they  are  powerless  for 
results  without  the  neg.itive  forces. 

The  carbonaceous  foods  contain  these 
negative  forces.  Animals  fed  on  these 
alone  finally  die  of  starvation.  But  unite 
the  carbonaceous  with  the  nitrogenous 
foods,  and  we  have  a  complete  whole.  With 
the  two,  we  can  so  balance  the  ration  that 
there  will  be  only  a  minimum  of  waste. 
While  the  nitrogenous  elements  mainly  go 
to  build  up  tissue  and  muscle  and  to  pro- 
duce milk  and  eggs,  the  carbonaceous  foods 
supply  heat  to  the  system  and  lay  on  fat. 
They  oxidize  in  the  body,  thereby  generat- 
ing heat,  and, uniting  with  nitrogen,  supply 
force,  energy,  motion  and  general  activity. 
It  is  the  business  of  science  to  find  out 
just  how  to  combine  the  two — the  nitro- 
genous and  the  carbonaceous  elements  of 
food— so  as  to  promote  economy  and  secure 
the  best  results. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  classes  of  foods 
and  their  characteristics,  the  next  thing  is 
to  distinguish  them  and  tell  to  which  class 
the  several  foods  of  the  farm  belong.  We 
also  want  to  know  in  what  proportion  to 
combine  them  for  feeding  purposes.  Here 
we  are  compelled  to  refer  to  the  feed  tables 
of  Europe  and  this  country.  Those  of  this 
country  are  based  on  the  German  standards 
and  have  the  same  mode  of  expression. 
The  German  daily  ration  for  a  milch  cow, 
for  every  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight,  is,  of 
digestible  material,  2.5  pounds  of  nitrogen- 
ous matter,  2.5  pounds  of  carbonaceous 
matter  and  0.40  pound  of  fat. 

The  feeding  ratio  for  milk  is  one  pound, 
of  nitrogenous  matter  to  5.4  pounds  of 
carbonaceous  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  only  the  digestible  portion  of  any  food 
is  available;  and  hence,  in  the  feed  tables, 
an  average  of  the  digestible  portions  of 
each  food  is  given,  and  every  feeder  must 
judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  his  foods 
are  average,  or  above  or  below,  in  nutritive 
quality.  Very  much  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  several  foods  used.  Unless  this  is 
correctly  estimated,  the  feeding  ratio,  how- 
ever carefully  the  ration  may  be  weighed 
out,  is  not  likely  to  very  closely  approxi- 
mate the  correct  standard. 

We  will  not  consider  a  few  of  the  leading 
foods  under  three  heads.  1st,  those  that 
are  classed  as  nitrogenous;  2nd,  those  that 
are  classed  as  carbonaceous ;  and  3rd  those 
that  may  be  considered  fairly  well  balanced. 
Anything  below  1:4.5  we  will  consider 
nitrogenous;  anything  above  1:6.0  we  will 
call  carbonaceous ;  and  all  having  a  feeding 
ratio  between  these  figures  we  will  class 
as  balanced  foods. 

NITROGENOUS  FOODS. 

Nitrog-  Carbon-  Batio 
Hay.  enous.  aceous.  Fat.aslto 

Japan  clover  10.70  38.00  2.10  4.0 

Cow  pea  viues           9.50  37.02  1.34  4.2 

Cow  pea  18.48  54.53  1.07  3.1 

Soya  bean  31.14  27.48   15.59  2.0 

Brewers'  grains  wet  4  00  9.73  1.41  3.2 

Brewers'  grains,dry,14.52  37.41  4.77  3.3 

Malt  sprouts  18.82  52.95  0.88  2.3 

Cottonseed  meal  35.75  22  25    11.65  1.4 

Pasture  grass             2.50  9.90  0.40  4.4 

Ked  clover,  extra...  10. 70  37.00  2.10  4.0 

Lucerne,  medium...  9.40  28.30  1.00  3.3 

Vetch  hay                 9.40  32.50  1.50  3.9 

Pea  hay,  bloom   9.4'J  33.10  1.60  4.0 

Lupine,  medium  11.30  37.33  0.70  3.4 

Pasture  grass             2.50  9.90  0.40  4  4 

Kich  pasture  grass..  3.40  10.90  0.60  8.6 
Pasture  clover,  y'ng  3.60  7.40  0.60  2.5 
Bed  clover  bef.  bios.  2.30  7.40  0.50  3.8 
White  clover  in  bios.  2.20  7.90  0.50  4.2 
Swedish  clover  begin- 
ning to  blossom...  2.10  5.80  0.40  3.2 

Esparsette                2.10  8.00  0.30  4.1 

Fodder  peas,  bios...  2.20  7.40  0.30  3.7 

Green  rape                2.0.  i  4.80  0.40  2.9 

Carrot  leaves            2.20  7.00  0.50  3.8 

Fodder  beet  leaves..  1.20  4.00  0.20  3.7 

llutabagas                 1.50  5.10  0.30  3.9 

Lupine  silage             2.40  7.00  0.30  3.2 

Beet  leaf  silage....    2  0i>  6.30  0.70  4.0 


Ni'rog-  Carbon-  Batio 
Hay.  enous.  aceous-  Fat.  aslto 

Bed  clover  silage...  2  80     7.20     1.70  4.1 

Peas  £0.20   54  40     1.70  2.9 

Field  beans  23.00   50  20     1.40  2.3 

Vetch  24!S0   48.20     2.50  2.2 

Lentil  21.40   51  20     2.20  2.0 

Yellow  lupine  34.40   41.80     4.90  1.6 

Blue  lupine  23.60   54.-~0     4.60  2.8 

Cow  pea,  Am  19.40   49.60     1.10  2.7 

Serradella  19.80   47.00     7.30  3.2 

Chinese  oil  bean  34.50   2S.30   18.10  2.1 

Buckwheat  bran  13.50   44  00     3.90  41 

Pea  meal  20.90   55.40     2.80  3.0 

Hempseed  cake  20.90   17.40     5.20  1.5 

Walnut  cake  31  10   28.20   11.20  1.8 

Sunflower  cake  31.30   24.70     7.60  1.3 

Pumpkin  seed  cake. 50.00     9.70   10  30  0.7 

Bape  cake  25.30  23.50    7.70  1.7 

Rape  meal,  ex  26.50   27.20     2.40  1.3 

Beechnut  cake  13.50   22.20     6  60  2.8 

Palmnut  cake  10.00   16.10     9.50  4.9 

Cottonseed  meal,dec33.20  17.60  8.00  1.1 
Cottons'd  meal.und. 17.50   14.90     5.50  1.7 

Cow's  milk   3.20     5.00     3.60  4.4 

Skimmed  milk   3.50    5.00    0.70  1.9 

Buttermilk   3.00     5.40     1.00  2.6 

Linseed  cake  29.04   33.09     4.53  1.5 

Linseed  meal,  o.  p.. 25.85  26.52  7.08  1.6 
Linseed  meal,  n.  p. .28.25   27.95     2.80  1.3 

Bye  bran  12.00   48.98     1.43  4.4 

Wheat  bran  11.72   44.66     2.58  4.4 

Gluten  meal  23.30   50.92     3.85  2.5 

Buckwheat  mid"ngs.23.60   29.30     5.20  1.8 

All  these  are  not  only  strong  foods,  be- 
cause containing  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen  or 
being  very  nitrogenous,  but  most  of  them 
are  very  concentrated  and  should  be  fed 
only  with  bulky  foods  that  are  carboua- 
ceous.  Not  only  is  a  proper  proportion  of 
carbonaceous  elements  required,  but  they 
must  be  bulky  enough  to  properly  and 
comfortably  distend  the  stomach. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  fairly-balanced 
foods,  such  as  have  a  feeding  ratio  of  5.5  to 
6 — that  is,  one  part  of  nitrogenous  elements 
to  5.5  and  6  parts  of  carbonaceous  elements. 

FAIRLY  BALANCED  FOODS. 

Nitrog-  Carbon-  Batio 

enous.  aceous.  Fat.aslto 

Clover  hay               7.82  40.25  1.49  5.6 

Johnstn  grass           6.70  41.00  1.20  6.0 

Bye  fodder               1.51  8.20  0.26  5.8 

Clover,  green             2.70  12.78  0.44  5.0 

Clover  silage            2.20  10.98  0.65  5.7 

Oatmeal  11.2J  50.15  5.79  5.6 

Wheat  middlings... 11.60  48.87  2.68  4.7 

Wheat  shorts  10.79  44.80  2.85  4.7 

Bice  bran                  9.97  48.66  3.61  5.7 

Dried  sugar  meal.  ..10.20  54.50  5.40  5.4 

Oat  feed  10.26  39.87  5.70  5.2 

White  clov.hay.med.  8.10  35.90  2.00  5.0 

Alsike                      8.6  )  34.80  1.80  4.6 

Serradella,  dry           8.50  36.20  2.80  5.1 

Bed  top  hay,  bios...  10.30  53.10  2.60  5.4 

Wire  grass,earlyblo-10.20  52.70  4.00  4.5 

Bermuda  erass  hay.  9.16  46.00  1.80  5.2 

Quack  grass               9.80  48.20  3.00  5.2 

Ital.rye  grass, green  2.30  12.60  0.40  5.9 

Bed  clover,blos.  gr'n  1.70  8.70  0.40  5.7 

Trefoil                     1.50  7.50  0.30  5.5 

Saradella,  green....  1.90  8.90  0.70  5.6 

Buckwheat  blos.gr'n  1.50  6.60  0.40  5.1 

Fodder  cabbage  1.S0  8.20  0.40  5.2 

Turuips                    1.10  6.10  0.10  5.8 

Wheat,  grain  11.70  64.30  1.20  5.8 

Millet                       9.50  45.00  2.60  5.4 

Cottonseed  17.10  14.70  27.30  4.6 

Coarse  wheat  bran.. 10.00  48.50  3.10  5.6 

Bye  bran  10.60  50.00  2.00  5.3 

Pea  meal  bran           9.20  45.80  1.20  5.3 

Barley  bran  11.50  43.20  3.60  4.5 

Distillery  refuse...-.  1.60  5.40  0.80  4.6 

Wheacmeal  10.80  54.80  2.90  5.7 

Barley  middlings...  9.60  17.00  3.25  6.0 
All  these  articles  are  sufficiently  balanced, 
as  between  the  nitrogenous  and  carbonace- 
ous elements,  but  some  of  them  need  to  be 
fed  with  bulkier  foods.  We  next  consider 
the 

CARBONACEOUS  FOODS. 

Nitrog-  Carbon-  Batio 

Hay               enons.  aceous.  Fat.as  lto 

Meadow,  med             5.40  41.00  1.00  8.0 

Meadow,  good           7.40  41.70  1.30  6.1 

Bye  fodder               6.00  44.30  1.30  7.2 

Timothy                   5.80  43.40  1.40  8.1 

Early  meadow           6.00  42.50  2.10  7.9 

Orchard  grass  bios..  6.90  40.30  1.90  6.5 

Sweet-scentedvernal  5.90  40.10  2.10  7.6 

Blue  grass,  bios         5.90  40.U0  1.60  7.5 

Sheep  fescue             8.80  57.10  3.60  6.9 

Meadow  foxtail         7.80  49.60  3.20  6.7 

Fowl  meadow  grass  7.50  49.00  2.90  6.9 

Wire  grass,  bloom..  10.20  52.7J  4.00  4.5 

Barnyard  grass          0.70  46.40  1.80  7.2 

Italian  rye  grass'..  7.10  41.50  1.40  6.3 

English  rye  grass..  5.10  35.30  0.80  7.3 

Hungarian  grass....  6.10  41.00  0.90  7.1 

Green 

English  rye  grass...  1.80  12.20  0.40  7.2 

Timothy                   2.10  16.00  0.50  8.2 

Maize,  Ger                 1.00  8.40  0.20  8.9 

Fodder  rve               1  90  11.00  0.40  6.3 

Fodder  oats               1.30  S.90  0.20  7.2 

Sorghum                    1.60  11.90  0.30  7.4 

Hungarian,  bio*          1.S0  11.80  0.30  7.0 

Cabbage  stems           0.80  11.50  0.28  15.0 

Corn  silage               0.80  8.60  0.40  12.0 

Potato  top  silage...  1.20  6.20  1.30  8.0 
Straws. 

Winter  wheat           0.80  35.60  0.40  45.8 

Winter  rve               0.S0  36.50  0.40  46.9 

Winter  barley           0.80  31.40  0.40  40.5 

Summer  barley          1.30  40.60  0.50  32.2 


Nitrog-  Carbon-  Ratio 
Straws.       enous.  aceous.  Fat.aslto 

Oat   1.40   40.10     0.60  29.9 

Fodder  vetch   3.40   31.09     6.50  9.8 

Pea   2.90    33.40     0.50  12.0 

Field  bean   5.00   35.20     0.50  7.3 

Seed  clover   4.20   2S.50     1.00  7.4 

Buckwheat   1.40  36.00     0.40  26.4 

Corn  stalks   1.10   37.00     0.30  34.4 

Corn  cobs   0.60   41.70     0.40  71.2 

Boots,  etc. 

Potatoes   2.10   21.80     0.20  10.5 

Artichokes   2.00   16.80     0.20  8.7 

Fodder  beets   1.10   10.00     0.10  9.3 

Sugar  beets   1.00  16.70    0.10  17.0 

Butabagas   1.30   10.60     0.10  8.3 

Carrots   1.40    12.50     0.20  9.3 

Parsnips   1.60  11.20    0.20  7.3 

Grains. 

Bye   9.90   65.40     1.60  7.0> 

Barley   S.00   58.90     1.70  7.9 

Oats   9.00    43.30     4.70  6.1 

Maize   8.40   60.60     4.80  8.6 

Golden  millet.   7.20   47.00     3.10  7.5 

Buckwheat  G.80    47.00     1.20  7.4 

Sunflower  seed  10.40   24.60   21.20  7.2 

Palm  seed   8.00   31.20   48.20  18.3 

Acorns,  fresh   2.00    30.90     1.50  18.2 

Chestnuts,  fresh        3.40   35.70     1.30  11.5 

Apples  and  pears.. .  0.30   12.90      .00  43.0 

Pumpkins   0.40     7.10     0.10  18.4 

Sugar  beet  cake         1.80   24.60     0.20  13.9 

Corn  bran   6.20   55.00     3.60  10.3 

Corn  sugar  meal        3.20   19.30     1.80  7.4 

Green  malt  sprouts.  5.20   36.90     1.20  7.7 

Oat  bran   5.60   49.80     2.00  9.7 

Condensed  milk  10.20   52.90   12.90  8.8 

Whey.   1.00     5.10     0.60  6.(i 

Cream   2.70     2.90   31.80  30.5 

These  foods  must  all  be  strengthened  by 
the  use  in  connection  with  them  of  other 
foods  generally,  but  not  always,  more  con- 
centrated as  well  as  nitrogenous.  The 
tables  show  the  per  cent,  of  all  the  constitu- 
ents, or  the  number  of  parts  in  a  hundred, 
and  the  ratio  column  shows  how  the  ingre- 
dients are  proportioned  as  to  their  nitrog- 
enous and  carbonaceous  qualities.  Now 
the  point  is  to  so  combine  the  different 
foods  as  to  approximate  a  proper  ration. 
With  the  extremely  carbonaceous  and 
bulky  foods  must  be  mixed  enough  of  the 
concentrated  and  condensed  nitrogenous- 
foods  to  make  a  due  balance  of  the  two- 
leading  elements.  Then  if  the  ration  is  not 
large  enough,  more  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  added,  or  enough  of  the  foods  that  are 
balanced,  or  nearly  so,  may  be  included  to> 
make  up  the  desired  amount.  These  can  be 
added  without  disturbing  the  balance  to 
any  material  extent.  Indeed,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  balanced  table  which 'I  have 
given,  the  ration  may  be  broadened  and 
narrowed  considerably;  and  this  wilJ 
always  be  done  more  or  less  by  variations 
in  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  foods,  at 
which  the  common  feeder  can  only  guess. 
Hence  it  is  fortunate  that  this  variation  off 
the  ration  does  no  particular  harm. 

Now  let  us  make  the  above  tables  plain. 
They  are  based  on  percentage.  That  is,  a 
proportion  of  100.  Looking  at  the  top  off 
the  first  column,  under  heading  of  "  nitrog- 
enous foods,"  we  find  that  Japan  clover  haei 
10.70  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  material, 
which  means,  in  each  100  pounds,  that  it 
contains  ten  pounds  and  70-100ths  of  a 
pound.  If  it  was  10.75  we  would  say  10% 
pounds.  It  has  38.00  per  cent,  of  carbona- 
ceous material,  which  means  38  pounds  ex- 
actly. It  has  2.1U  per  cent,  of  fat,  which 
makes  two  and  one-tenth  pounds.  If  we 
add  the  38  pounds  of  carbonaceous  material 
and  the  2.10  pounds  of  fat,  we  will  have 
40.10  per  cent.  The  ratio  is  given  as  4.0, 
which  means  that  the  40.10  pounds  is  about 
four  times  as  much  as  the  10.70  pounds  ot 
nitrogenous  matter.  The  tables  are  not 
strictly  correct,  but  are  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  a  hen  is  laying 
she  is  producing  something,  hence  she  re- 
quires a  different  food  from  a  non-laying 
hen.  The  latter  will  become  fat  because 
she  has  only  to  eat  sufficient  food  for  heu 
support,  hence  when  you  throw  food  to 
hens  that  contain  layers  and  non-layers  the 
very  hens  you  desire  to  secure  the  propen 
food  may  be  the  ones  that  are  kept  back,  on 
driven  off  by  the  others.  Hence,  always 
separate  your  laying  hens  from  the  others 
if  possible. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  our 
October,  1891,  Poultry  Keeper,  which 
also  has  eight  columns  on  feeding  for  eggs, 
and  contains  mauy  valuable  tables.  It  in 
alone  worth  two  years  subscription. 

Send  us  money,  money  order,  postal 
notes,  or  checks,  if  you  can,  but  if  incon- 
venient send  postage  stamps. 
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FRAUDS— HOW  TO  FEED  CHICKS. 

P.  J.  GRUBER,  ST.  CLOUD,  MINNESOTA. 

It  has  been  almost  two  years  since  I  last 
iddressed  a  communication  to  you.  My 
lilence  has  not  been  caused  by  meeting 
with  adverses  in  the  poultry  business,  but 
rather  by  lack  of  time ;  nevertheless,  I  have 
been  a  constant,  attentive  and  interested 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  all  this 
while. 

I  have  acquired  quite  an  amount  of  ex- 
perience, not  only  in  the  manner  of  how  to 
keep  poultry  for  profit  and  pleasure,  but 
»lso  in  having  dealings  with  breeders. 

There  is  in  my  judgment,  supported  by 
tctual  experience,  an  immense  amount  of 
fraud  perpetrated  in  the  poultry  as  well  as 
in  any  other  business.  By  looking  over 
the  advertisements  which  appear  in  our 
poultry  journals,  I  keep  only  two  of  them, 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry,  one 
would  actually  think  that  there  are  no 
poor  nor  indifferent  fowls  of  any  breed  in 
the  market,  neither  are  there  any  eggs  from 
worthless  and  inbred  stock  for  sale.  Every 
idvertiser  claims  to  have  the  purest,  the 
finest,  the  most  perfect,  and  most  prolific 
egg-producing  stock;  and  whilst  -some 
breeders  can  lay  just  claims  to  fine  and 
pure  stock,  there  are  hundreds  of  would-be 
breeders, whose  cards  appear  conspicuously 
in  our  poultry  journals  the  whole  year 
arouud,  that  I  consider  nothing  less  than  a 
farce,  a  fraud,  and  a  stumbling  block  to 
success  for  the  amateur  or  farmer  that 
happens  to  be  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  such  pirates,  and  these 
remarks  are  based  on  actual  experience. 

Some  of  such  breeders  that  make  such  a 
great  deal  of  noise  in  our  journals  will 
spot  an  amateur,  or  in  other  words  a  green 
»  orn,  as  soon  ,as  he  makes  an  inquiry  in 
regard  to  either  stock  or  eggs.  If  an  order 
is  placed  for  eggs  the  amatuer  stands  a  re- 
markably good  chance  that  the  Pharisee  of 
a  would-be  breeder  will  ship  him  anything 
he  sees  fit,  just  so  something  alive  will 
crawl  out  of  one  egg  out  of  thirteen  and  be 
eventually  covered  with  feathers. 

This  seems  to  be  a  pretty  strong  dose  for 
some  of  our  would-be  breeders,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  and  they  better  take  the  medicine  with 
grace.  In  the  spring  of  1802  I  placed  an 
order  for  one  setting  of  Black  Langshan 
eggs  with  breeders  in  Ohio,  who  have 
advertised,and  are  doing  so  to-day,  very  ex- 
tensively, who  issue  a  very  neat  catalogue, 
giving  a  sort  of  biographical  sketch  of  their 
old  cocks  and  hens  of  a  variety  of  birds ; 
therein  they  blow  their  own  horn  in  great 
shape,  propounding  upon  the  purity,  the 
grandeur.the  symmetry,the  profuse  toe  and 
shank  feathering,  the  prolific  and  unex- 
celled laying  qualities,  the  majestic  car- 
riage, etc.,  of  their  lordly  Black  Langshans. 
I  had  at  that  time,  two  years  ago,  already 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  poultry 
business  so  as  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in 
my  expectations  as  to  results,  Doth  in 
quality  and  quantity.  I  did  not  anticipate, 
nor  expect  to  get  more  than  five  or  six 
chicks  from  our  setting  of  thirteen  eggs, 
neither  did  I  flatter  myself  to  find  any 
ninety-six  points  cockrels  or  ninety-four 
points  pullets  among  them;  but  I  had  a 
right  to  expect  more  than  one  chick,  and 
what  is  more,  I  had  a  right  to  expect  ttiat 
the  chicks  or  rather  the  chick  hatched, 
would  at  least  bear  the  resemblance  of  a 
Black  Langshan. 

Well,  the  eggs  arrived  in  good  shape — 
they  were  permitted  to  settle  in  a  cool 
place  for  two  days  before  they  were  placed 
under  a  hen,  fully  confirmed  in  broodiness  : 
the  hen  did  her  part  of  the  work  well,  ana 
all  circumstances  pointed  towards  a  favor- 
able hatch.  On  the  twenty-first  day  two 
solitary  chicks  made  their  appearance,  one 
of  them  died  the  first  day ;  in  vain  I  looked 
for  more  to  follow— all  the  rest  of  the  eggs 
proved  infertile.  I  allowed  old  Biddy  to 
rear  the  lonely  chick  all  by  itself,  thinking 
that,  be  it  cockerel  or  pullet,  it  might  be  the 
foundation  for  good  stock  and  worth  to 
me  the  price  of  the  setting  of  eggs,  $3.00. 

It  proved  to  be  a  cockerel,  just  what  I 
wanted,  but,  to  make  the  story  short,  I  am 
ashamed  to  call  it  a  Black  Langshan.  I 
ermitted  him  to  disgrace  my  yard  till  he 
ad  enough  meat  on  his  bone's  to  go  into 
the  pot,  where  his  pedigrees  showed  off  to 
best  advantage. 

When  notifying  those  honest  (?)  breeders 
of  my  success,  never  intending,  nor  in  any 
way  intimating,  that  I  felt  myself  entitled 
to  another  setting,  they  answered  me  in  a 
very  short  and  abrupt  letter,  saving  Chat 
they  never  duplicated  settings  in  ca*e  of 
oor  hatches,  and  proposed  to  sell  me  some 
ne  young  stock  at  very  low  prices. 
No  doubt  the  parties  had  some  fine  stock 
to  sell  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  as 
without  it  they  could  not  expect  to  do  any 
business;  but  with  parties  living  a  long 
way  off  they  probably  resound  thus:  "We 
are  going  to  make  $3  out  of  that  fellow 
away  way  up  in  Minnesota.  It  will  be  the 
first  and  last  time  any  how  that  we  proba- 
bly expect  to  do  business  with  him,  and 
anything  will  be  good  enough  for  a  begin- 
ner who  does  not  know  anything  about 
pure-bred  stock." 

I  paid  them  their  own  price,  $3,  for  a 
setting  of  worthless  eggs,  from  still  more 
worthless  stock. 

While  writing  these  lines  I  f°el  actually 
tempted  to  give  here  in  large  character  the 
full  name  and  address  of  those  parties,  and 
brand  them  as  deliberate  swindlers,  pre- 
meditating whom  they  can  defraud,  as  I  am 
confident  that  the  experiences  of  many  that 


will  remain  untold  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  mine. 

I  did  not  yield  to  discouragement  after 
meeting  with  the  above  described  exper- 
ience, but  I  purchased  some  more  Black 
Langshan  eggs,  being  determined  to  raise 
some  stock,  and  get  hold  of  a  nice  cockerel. 
I  had  then,  and  have  now,  two  Black  Lan- 
gshan bens  that  are  very  fine,  indeed,  the 
true  ideals  of  Black  Langshans. 

One  setting  I  purchased  from  a  breeder 
here  in  Minnesota,  and  another  one  •rom 
parties  in  Iowa,  both  parties  claiming  pure 
stock  and  advertising  it  as  such.  From 
these  I  got  fairly  good  hatches,  but  the 
quality  of  stock  was  way  below  what  it 
was  represented  to  be  and  what  it  should 
have  been.  In  shape  they  resembled  more 
the  clumsy  appearance  of  Cochins.  Their 
plumage  was  mixed  with  wbite,  and  some 
had  even  a  sprinkling  of  gray — some  had 
black  shanks,  others  yellowish, no  toe  feath- 
erings, and  they  were,  taking  all  in  all, 
rather  a  sorrowful  looking  (lock  of  Black 
Langshans,  especially  when  comparing 
them  with  the  requirements  necessary  to 
constitute  a  pure-bred  Ulaek  Langshan'  ac- 
cording to  the  "Standard  of  protection." 

Now,  if  a  farmer,  who  is  desirous  to  im- 
proving his  flock  by  new  and  pure  blood, 
meets  with  such  treatment,  and  is  hum- 
bugged as  I  have  been  been,  need  we  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  old  crv  "Poultry  does 
not  pay"  and  "pure  bred  stock  does  not 
shell  out  more  eggs  than  the  common  barn- 
yard fowl?" 

These  facts  furnish  evidence  not  to  be 
contradicted,  that  many  of  our  breeders 
who  advertise  pure  bred"  stock  are  very  un- 
reliable, to  say  the  least;  they  are  mere 
frauds,  and  I  would  sum  up  the  situation 
from  my  point  of  view  as  follows  : 

First.  These  imposters  are  the  worst 
stumbling  blocks  to  success  for  the  farmer 
and  for  the  amatuer,  because  they,  being 
imposed  on  with  worthless  stock  which 
will  ultimately  lead  to  thorough  diegust, 
will  never  know  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
pure  bred  stock  unless  they  should  keep  on 
trying  till  finally  they  happen  to  strike  an 
honest  breeder. 

Second.  These  unprincipled,  would-be 
breeders  are  doing  a  great  injustice  to  the 
honest  and  honorable  breeder  who  spends 
time  and  capital  in  a  legitimate  business, 
striving  and  experimenting  to  obtain  and 
furnish  their  patrons  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained,  because,  a  persou  having  been  im- 
posed on  once  will  naturally  be  suspicious 
of  others  in  the  same  business,  although 
they  may  be  beyond  suspicion  and  be  men 
of  honor  and  integrity. 

Third.  Any  would-be  breeder  that  acts 
the  Shylock  ought  to  be  publicly  denounced 
as  such.  Brake  him  up,  get  him  out  of  the 
way ;  there  are  enough  of  honest  and 
honorable  breeders  that  will  sell  you 
honest  egers  and  honest  stock.  For  my  part 
I  shall  publicly  denounce  the  first  man 
who  shall  endeavor  in  the  future  to  beat 
me.  I  will  not  kick  agaiust  a  poor  hatch, 
say  one  or  t  wo  chicks  out  of  one  setting, 
but  I  shall  kick  most  vigorously  against  a 
full  hatch  of  worthless  chickens,  which 
have  been  represented  to  me  as  pure  bred. 

But  honor  to  whom  honor  is  clue.  Please 
allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  dealings  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Willard 
Knapp  of  Fabius,  N.  Y.  I  ordered  of  him 
one  setting  of  Black  Minorca  eugs,  in  the 
spring  of  18:i2,  having  had  at  that  time  an 
unusually  cold  and  wet  spring.  The  eggs 
must  have  gotten  chilled  while  in  transit, 
as  only  one  chick  was  hatched,  which  how- 
ever proved  to  be  a  cockerel, developing  into 
a  very  handsome  bird,  worth  to  me  the 
price  of  at  least  two  settings. 

I  notified  Mr.  Knapp  of  the  poor  hatch, 
stating  that  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
season  I  would  defer  the  purchase  of 
another  setting  to  next  spring  (1893),  but 
behold,  about  two  weeks  later,  I  received 
another  setting  (fifteen  eggs)  from  Mr. 
Knapp  gratis  which  was  on  my  part  wholly 
unexpected  as  well  as  unasked  for. 

From  this  setting  thirteen  chicks  were 
hatched,  four  cockerels  and  nine  pullets.  I 
lost  none  and  they  were  a  pleasure  to  be- 
hold, proving  to  be  all  that  Mr.  Knapp  rep- 
resented them  to  be. 

In  the  spring  of  1892  I  mated  a  pure  bred 
White  Crested  Wbite  Polish  cockerel  with 
my  two  Black  Langshan  hens,  and  the  pul- 
lets from  that  cross  proved  to  be  the  most 
prolific  layers  I  ever  had,  none  excepted. 

My  hens"  hatched  110  chicks  in  the  season 
of  1892,  of  which  not  one  was  lost.  I  raised 
every  one.  Last  season  the  hatches 
amounted  to  ninety-six  chicks,  of  which 
only  one  I  lost,  it  being  killed  by  the  old 
hen. 

I  would  call  this  very  good  success,  and 
every  one  can  obtain  the  same  results,  pro- 
vided the  young  stock  is  treated  properly. 
As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  I 
will  state  how  I  feed. 

For  the  first  week  I  feed  three  times  a 
day  on  hard  boiled  eggs,  mixed  thoroughly 
with  bread  crumbs  and  cracker  crumbs. 
This  I  do  by  placing  the  hot  egg,  shell  anil 
all  into  the  crumbs,  and  mash  and  mix  well 
with  a  fork.  In  this  way  the  mixture  will 
not  become  sticky.  To  one  egg  I  use  three 
times  the  quantity  of  crumbs,  and  the  little 
chicks  relish  it  very  much.  But  the  first 
meal  in  the  morning  consists  Of  bread 
crumbs  only,  slightly  moistened  with  milk. 
I  never  feed  them  any  sloppy  food.  In  the 
afternoon  they  get  several  feeds  of  steel  cut 
oatmeal,  also  slightly  moistened  with  milk. 
The  last  feed  at  night  is  cracked  wheat, 
and  enough  is  left  near  them  during  the 


night  to  help  themselves  to  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning 

After  the  first  week  the  egg  is  discon- 
tinued, bread  and  cracker  crumbs,  oatmeal 
and  cracked  wheat  constituting  their  diet. 
After  the  third  week  a  mash  is  made  for 
them  consisting  of  one  part  fine  corn  meal, 
two  parts  wheat  middlings,  one  part  bran, 
one  part  animal  meal,  and  a  pinch  of  salt, 
fed  in  a  crumbly  condition,  oatmeal  during 
afternoon  and  whole  wheat  at  night. 
Cracked  corn  I  feed  very  sparingly,  only 
sometimes  for  a  change. 

Fresh  water  I  keep  before  them  all  the 
time,  from  the  time  they  crawl  out  of  the 
shell,  although  their  first  drink  consists  of 
milk,  which  they  enjoy  very  much.  Coarse 
sand  and  charcoal  are  before  them  all  the 
time,  and  I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  mix 
with  tli eir  very  first  meal  a  little  coarse 
sand,  and  continue  that  until  they  are  two 
months  old. 

Their  water  dish  consists  at  first  of  an 
ordinary  saucer,  placing  in  the  centre  of  it 
a  small  tin  ran,  so  that"  the  little  fellows 
cannot  get  wet,  but  merely  can  get  their 
bill  in  it, ;  this  I  substitute  later  on  for  a 
small  tin  can.  Also,  from  the  first  I  furnish 
them  with  lawn  clippings  of  white  clover, 
always  fresh  and  as  much  as  they  want  to 
eat. 

Their  quarters  I  keep  clean,  and  during 
inclement  weather  shelter  them  from  get- 
ting wet  and  chilled.  It  takes  lots  of  work 
to  care  for  them  properly,  but  the  labor  is 
more  than  the  outlay  for  food,  etc. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Poultry 
Kueper  when  it  says  that  unless  a  man  has 
love  for  poultry  he  need  not  try  to  make  a 
success  of  it ;  love  for  the  business  is  the 
first  requisite. 

Last  season  (1893)  I  crossed  a  Black 
Minorca  cockerel  on  my  Black  Langshan 
hens,  and  the  pullets  from  this  cross  are 
perfect  beauties.  They  have  the  plumpness 
and  greenish  black  plumage  of  the  Black 
Langshan,  combined  with  the  activity  and 
laying  qualities  of  the  Minorcas,  with  very 
large  erect  combs.  They  commenced  laying 
on  Oct.  20th,  1893,  having  been  hatched  in 
May.  The  only  objection  to  any  breed  with 
large  combs  in  this  cold  climate  is  having 
their  combs  frosted,  which  happened  to 
mine  during  a  very  cold  spell  (December), 
and  consequently  I  got  but  few  eggs  then. 

My  hen  house  is  very  warm,  but  last 
summer  I  built  to  it  a  scratching  shed, 
which,  although  well  enclosed  with  drop- 
siding,  covered  with  shingle  roof,  large 
windows  to  admit  plenty  of  light,  wherein 
I  allowed  them  to  scratch  all  day  among 
leaves,  seems  to  have  been  too  cold  for 
them. 

This  season  I  intend  crossing  a  Houdan 
cockerel  with  my  Black  Langshan  hens  to 
reduce  the  comb.  What  do  you  think  of 
this  cross  for  hardiness  and  especially  for 
egg  production  ?  It  is  eggs  what  I  am 
after.  How  would  pullets  of  this  cross 
compare  with  the  Minorca  cross  for  eggs  ? 

And  now,  in  regard  to  oatmeal  for  chicks. 
The  steel  cut  oatmeal  is  pretty  expensive 
food,  as  well  as  the  rolled  oatmeal.  Ilow 
would  it  do  to  have  oats  coarsely  ground  at 
a  flouring  mill,  with  hulls  out?  Would  this 
constitute  a  desirable  food  ?  I  have  great 
faith  in  oatmeal  for  chicks.  I  consider  my 
success  due  to  its  liberal  use.  I  would  also 
like  to  have  your  opinion  on  the  use  of 
wheat  bran — shorts  and  wheat  middlings 
to  be  mixed  with  steamed  cut  clover  for 
their  morning  mash— what  proportion  of 
each  should  be  used  ? 

The  shorts  we  have  here  in  this,  the 
greatest  flour  producing  State,  are  ground 
very  tine,  with  a  reddish  color,  whereas 
middlings  are  the  dark  flour  from  wheat, 
very  sticky. 

May  the  Poultry  Keeper  long  live.  It 
is  the  most  welcome  visitor  that  Uncle  Sam 
distributes  at.  my  home  periodically. 

[We  endorse  all  that  is  stated  above  in 
regard  to  frauds,  and  we  aim  to  keep  them 
out.  The  World's  Fair  methods  of  getting 
prizes  are  also  wrong.  No  paper  is  freer 
and  cleaner  from  fraud  advertisers  than 
ours.  In  fact,  we  have  a  reputation  for 
speaking  right  out,  and  that  is  why  so 
many  persons,  as  well  as  some  prominent 
(?)  men  do  not  like  us.  Yet  we  will  claim 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  breed- 
ers, there  are  as  few  frauds  among  poultry 
breeders  as  among  other  classes.  In  regard 
to  the  inquiries  above  we  will  state  that  we 
fear  the  Houdan  will  be  no  advantage  in 
Minnesota.  It  is  a  grand  breed,  but  is  not 
as  hardy  in  a  cold  climate  as  some  others. 
Ground  oats,  sifted,  are  equal  to  any  food 
for  chicks.  We  prefer  the  middlings  to 
bran,  but  it  should  be  cooked  as  bread, 
owing  to  its  adhesiveness,  which  is  proof, 
however,  that  it  contains  gluten.  It  is 
perhaps,  better  to  mix  them,  and  sprinkle 
on  the  cut  food. — Ei>.] 


FROM  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

"SUBSCRIBER." 

I  am  just  starting  in  here  intending  to 
raise  broilers  for  a  living.  I  have  a  good 
incubator  house  built  and  a  fifty-two  feet 
compartment  brooder,  heated  with  a  boiler. 
1  have  one  200-egg  Reliable  incubator  and 
brooder  combined  that  I  will  use  for  a 
nursery,  and  as  I  am  a  tinner  bv  trade,  and 


have  my  tools  and  everything  necessary,  I 
am  going  to  try  and  build  my  own  incuba- 
tors. Of  course  I  am  too  late  to  do  much 
business  this  year,  but  I  can  get  in  good 
shape  for  1895. 

As  a  subscriber  of  your  worthy  journal, 
I  beg  leave  to  let  you  know  how  we  are 
getting  along  out  here  in  North  Dakota,  or 
better  to  say,  to  suit  Eastern  people,  in  the 
"WildAVest."  "What  is  the  matter  with 
Dakota  for  poultry  ?"  I  saw  in  a. sample 
copy  of  a  poultry  journal,  last  August, 
where  an  Ohio  man  offers  his  stock  and  in- 
cubator for  sale,  and  the  reasons  he  gives 
are  that  he  expects  to  move  to  Dakota. 
Now  it  looks  verv  strange  to  see  such  an 
advertisement.  That  man  must  think  that 
a  hen  has  no  business  to  live  out  in  Dakota, 
but  that  is  where  this  man  makes  a  great 
mistake,  and  if  he  did  dispose  of  his  chick 
ens  and  incubator  at  that  time,  and  come 
out  here,  I  am  sure  he  is  sorry  by  this  t  ime, 
or  else  he  does  not  want  to  keep  poultry. 
I  have  been  raising  poultry  for  five  years, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  only  paying  for  their  feed  and  tha 
labor  we  give  them,  but  by  careful  manage- 
ment there  is  a  nice  little  balance  in  my 
favor  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  first  two 
years  I  kept  what  you  might  call  "scrubs." 
Well,  they  are  all  right  to  start  with,  and 
thus  learn  how  to  raise  chickens,  but  now 
I  have  nothing  but  good  stock.  I  took  at 
our  last  county  fair  first  prizes.  I  am  not 
depending  upon  my  chickens  for  a  living, 
but  I  am  satisfied  to  say  that  I  could  make 
a  nice  living  and  a  little  money  besides  if 
I  get  right  down  to  business,  and  that  right 
out  here  in  Dakota,  too.  Now,  as  much  as 
I  know  about  keeping  poultry,  Dakota  is 
all  right.  Yes,  we  have  long  winters,  but, 
then,  anyone  who  thinks  anything  of  his 
chickens  can  provide  such  houses  that  the 
winter  is  not  the  least  trouble.  Look  at  the 
wheat  straw  that  is  burnt  here,  and  can  be 
had  for  the  hauling.  The  time  is  not  far 
away  when  Dakota  will  have  one  of  the 
front  seats  in  the  poultry  business.  The 
farmers  are  beginning  to  see  into  the  theory 
that  it  pays  better  to  feed  their  wheat  to 
chickens,  and  get  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five 
cents  for  eggs,  than  to  sell  it  at  forty-five 
cents,  as  they  are  doing  this  year.  And  as 
regards  a  market,  we  have  as  good  a  loca- 
tion as  any  town,  with  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis and  Duluth  east  of  us.  and  Mon- 
tana west.  I  raised  400  chickens  this  sum- 
mer, and  intend  to  keep  about  200  over  dur- 
ing the  winter.  I  have  two  houses,  one 
twelve  by  thirty-two,  in  two  parts,  and  one 
fourteen  by  forty -five,  in  four  parts.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  up  too  much  space  in  your 
paper,  but  seeing  such  reasons  given  for  a 
man  to  dispose  of  his  stock  makes  a  man 
who  has  been  out  here  for  ten  years,  and 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  feel  a  little 
rough,  and  I  feel  it  more  or  less  my  duty  to 
give  my  experience  for  the  sake  of  North 
Dakota.  In  conclusion,  will  say  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  paper,  and  as  long 
as  a  rooster  crows  in  my  yard.the  Poultry 
Keeper  shall  be  here  to  let  him  know  if  h© 
has  any  business  to  crow  or  not. 


FEATHER  PULLING  AND  ROUP  CURED. 

J.  W.  CKOWELL,  CAMBRIDGE,  MD. 
Having  frequently  read  of  inquiries  about 
a  remedy  to  cure  feather  eating  in  poultry, 
1  have  concluded  to  give  you  my  remedy, 
which  I  have  never  found  to  fail  yet.  Take 
good,  strong  snuff,  some  old  grease,  mix 
well  together,  and  then  add  a  drop  of  car- 
bolic acid;  smear  lightly  on  the  bare  spot, 
and  on  the  feathers  around  it,  and  you  will 
have  no  more  feathers  plucked  out  of  that 
bird.  And  here  is  my  remedy  for  roup. 
After  trying  all  the  fancy  and  scientific 
remedies  ever  published,  1  use  plain  North 
Carolina  tar  and  honey,  equal  parts,  with  a 
drop  or  two  of  carbolic  acid,  just  to  flavor 
it  a  little,  and  then  open  the  chicken's  beak 
and  daub  a  little  on  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
so  the  bird  has  to  swallow  it.  Apply  every 
other  day,  and  he  will  soon  get  rid  of  roup. 
The  first  cold  spell  we  had  last  fall  I  had 
twenty-four  choice  pullets  that  began 
breathing  hard  with  a  villainous  rattle  in 
their  throats,  and  the  number  kept  increas- 
ing for  two  nights  after,  until  I  had  fifty  in 
the  hospital.  This  remedy  brought  them 
all  right  again,  as  bright  and  happy  as  any 
in  my  flock.  Now,  while  I  am  writing,  if 
not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  space,  1 
would  say  that  this  simple  remedy  of  tar 
and  honey  is  an  excellent  remedy  to  cure  a 
cough  in  a  horse.  Just  daub  a  little  on  his 
tongue  three  or  four  times.  It  cured  a 
cough  in  a  valuable  brood  mare  I  have. 
Now  if  you  have  a  dog  that  you  prize 
highly,  and  he  gets  bothered  in  hot  weather 
with  fleas  and  scratches — use  sour  butter- 
milk—apply it  on  with  an  old  rag,  and  two 
or  three  applications  will  cure  completely. 
Sour  buttermilk  is  also  good  to  cure 
scratches  on  a  horse's  leg.  I  never  tried  it 
for  that  purpose,  but  learn  that  it  cured  a 
very  bad  case  after  other  remedies  had 
failed. 

These  are  good  remedies.  I  have  used 
them  for  some  time  and  found  them  the 
best  I  ever  used  for  the  purpose.  After 
using  everything  I  ever  heard  of,  without 
good  results,  the  above  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect. 

[Our  readers  should  make  a  note  of  the 
above,  as  the  remedies  are  harmless  and 
simple.  If  tar  and  honey  will  cure  roup, 
and  sour  buttermilk  possesses  the  virtues 
claimed,  our  readers  are  under  obligations 
to  Mr,  Crowell.— Ed.1 
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MILL  FEED. 

F.  L.  HOOPER,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  poultry 
writers,  and  the  editors  of  our  worthy 
poultry  papers,  to  the  mistake  they  fre- 
quently make  in  giving  directions  for  the 
feeding  of  the  product  known  in  the  com- 
mercial markets  of  our  country  as  "  Mill 
Peed."  Here  is  a  specimen  of  many  simi- 
lar to  it.  Question  by  subscriber.— Will 
middlings  improve  the  grain  meal  for  the 
morning  mash  1  Answer  by  Editor.— We 
Dardly  think  middlings  would  add  much  to 
the  food  ration,  but  shorts  (bran)  especi- 
ally in  summer  would  improve  it. 

The  above  is  not  confined  especially  to 
one  paper  or  writer,  but  to  many.  The 
writer  is  a  particular  advocate  of  mill  feed 
for  stock  feeding  generally,  and  regrets  to 
notice  such  uncalled  for  errors,  or  mis- 
takes, made  perhaps  by  an  oversight.  The 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  bran  and 
middlings  are  about  four  cents  in  each  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  is  correct,  according  to 
chemical  analysis,  and  also  by  actual  feed- 
ing experiments.  This  difference  is  actually 
so  small  that  bran  and  middlings  may  be 
rated  as  being  equal  in  feeding  value.  To 
give  a  correct  answer  to  the  above  ques- 
tion, based  upon  the  true  principle  of  stock 
feeding,  and  also  upon  my  observation  of 
the  manner  and  custom  of  mankind  apper- 
taining to  their  system  of  feeding,— would 
be  that  middlings  is  the  best  to  use.  Why 
so?  Because  one  quart  (the  usual  way  of 
measuring  by  our  fowl  breeders)  would 
contain  more  substance  and  greater  feeding 
value  than  bran,  but  at  the  same  time,  if 
bran  was  substituted  and  weighed  out  by 
the  pound,  I  would  much  prefer  it,  simply 
from  the  fact  that  it  would  suit,  or  be  a 
better  substitute,  or  answer  the  purpose  of 
our  fowl  breeder's  in  what  they  term  bulk 
or  roughness  in  feeding,  perfectly  appro- 
priate, and  of  estimable  value  to  "the  prac- 
tical stock  feeder,  but  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  term  is  entirely  out  of  place  iu  fowl 
feeding.  This  idea  of  bulk  or  roughness  in 
feed  led  to  the  use  of  cut  ^jiver  hay,  which 
perhaps  would  have  never  been  introduced 
in  fowl  feediug  except  for  the  bulk  or  the 
roughness  it  may  furnish.  Perhaps  cut 
clover  hay  has  special  merit  m  this  respect, 
but  I  regret  that  I  cannot  view  it  in  that 
light,  as  the  amount  of  undigestible  woody 
fibre  that  is  in  clover  hay  more  than  bal- 
ances the  amount  of  its  good  points,  nitro- 
gen, lime,  potash  and  phosphate.  Again,  it, 
is  a  poor  substitute  when  steamed  and 
otherwise  treated  for  green  food  in  winter. 
Green  clover,  when  fresh  and  young  in 
growth,  is  perhaps  to-day  the  best  green 
food  obtainable  for  feediug  of  our  fowls, 
but  after  it  is  cut  and  sun  dried,  and  all  of 
its  virtue  practically  changed,  it  is  in  my 
judgment  of  very  little  use  in  fowl  feeding, 
except  for  furnishing  bulk  or  roughness. 
Another  glaring  defect  in  feeding  mill  feed 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  universal  with 
poultry  keepers,  is  that  they  recommend' 
or  use  in  the  same  ration,  both  bran  and 
middlings.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  horse  or 
cow  feeder  giving  one  measure  of  bran  and 
two  measures  of  middlings  in  a  feeding 
ration.  Why,  the  idea  is  simply  ridiculous 
in  the  extreme.  It  seems  that  the  nature 
or  composition  of  mill  feed  is  the  least  un- 
derstood by  poultry  keepers  than  any  other 
article  of  food. 

Take  one  quart  of  bran  and  rub  it  lightly 
over  a  number  twelve  sieve  (oat  sieve)  and 
vou  convert  or  change  it  to  light  bran  and 
light  middlings,  but  you  do  not  alter  the 
composition  of  the  feed.  You  simply  break 
up  the  coarser  particles  of  the  husk  of  the 
grains  of  wheat  into  smaller  particles,  and 
make  no  other  change  whatever.  This  fact 
must  be  admitted  as  being  true,  and  there- 
fore the  mere  mixing  up  in  a  poultry  food 
one  measure  of  bran  and  two  measures  of 
middlings,  etc.,  is  compounding  a  mixed 
feeding  ration  of  no  practical  use.  Make 
use  of  either  bran  or  middlings  separately, 
but  be  careful  to  specify  quart  or  pound  iu 
your  measure  of  use,  as  this  is  very  impor- 
tant. One  pound  of  bran  will  measure 
two  quarts. 

Several  of  our  largest  milling  establish- 
ments convert  or  grind  up  all  the  bran  they 
make  into  medium  middlings  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  to  a  measured  bushel.  Several 
firms  purchase  heavy  bran,  sift  and  separ- 
ate into  light  bran,  light  middlings  and  me- 
dium middlings.  This  article  was  intended 
to  cover  the  good  qualities  of  Mill  Feed  and 
therefore  the  subject  of  "Errors  in  Feed- 
ing" must  be  discarded  excepting — what 
will  pertain  to  the  original  subject — Mill 
Feed.  This  term  is  used  in  the  commer- 
cial marktes  of  our  country  to  specify  a 
kind  of  feed  which  is  a  waste  product  in 
the  milling  of  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of 
flour  for  human  consumption,  and  is  that 
part  called  the  husk  or  outer  covering  of 
the  grains  of  wheat.  In  its  composition 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  (phosphoric  acid),  which 
gives  it  a  considerable  feeding  value  for 
food  when  given  to  young  and  growing  ani- 
mals, and  is  specially  adapted  for  the  laying 
hen,  in  providing  a  large  supply  of  phos- 
phate, lime  and  nitrogen,  in  a  form  that  is 
perhaps  more  soluble  and  cheaply  than 
can  be  supplied  by  any  other  feeding  stuff. 
The  young  and  growing  chicks  are  required 
to  be  fed  with  a  food  that  contains  the  com- 
ponent parts  or  substance  necessary  to 
make  growth  of  bone,  muscle  and  feathers. 

Bran  or  Mill  Feed  will  supply,  with  the 
addition  of  a  more  nitrogeuous  food  like 
linseed  meal,  the  best  and  cheapest  form  to 
Bupply  them.   Mill  Feed  can  be  fed  at  all 


times  and  seasons  of  the  year  in  a  mixture 
with  other  food,  onlyrequiring  the  mash  to 
be  mixed  freshly  for  each  meal,  but  when 
given  or  allowed  to  sour,  it  is  then  only  lit 
for  feeding  your  hogs.  They  seem  by 
nature  to  be  endowed  with  digestive  organs 
strong  enough  for  fermented  or  sour  food, 
but  otherwise  it  is  an  excellent  food  for 
your  young^  or  old  fowls  as  well  as  other 
stock.  Mill  Feed  is  known  by  at  least  a 
dozen  different  names,  but  only  thus  used 
outside  of  the  commercial  markets.  The 
following  is  a  part  of  the  names  used  :  mill 
feed,  bran,  middlings,  canelle,  shorts,  ship 
stuff,  red  dog  flour  and  flour  middlings. 
With  so  many  names  they  are  misleading, 
and  of  no  earthly  use,  and  all  except  the 
commercial  terms  should  be  discarded, 
which  are  the  following  both  in  name  and 
weight.  Light  bran  ten  to  fourteen  pounds 
to  the  measured  bushel,  medium  bran  four- 
teen to  sixteen  pounds,  heavy  bran  sixteen 
to  eighteen  pounds, light  middlings  eighteen 
to  twenty  pounds,  medium  middlings 
twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  heavy  mid- 
dlings twenty-live  to  thirty  pounds,  flour 
middlings  thirty  to  thirty-eight  pounds  to 
the  measured  bushel.  A  quart  of  light 
bran  would  weigh  about  one-half  pound, 
one  quart  of  flour  middlings  would  weigh 
about  one  and  one-half  pounds.  A  feediug 
rule  to  use  quarts  in  one  case,  and  another 
which  would  designate  pounds,  would 
make  quite  a  difference  in  the  final  result 
of  your  feeding.  It  is  perhaps  advisable  to 
cover  the  wants  of  most  poultry  keepers  to 
recommend  the  use  of  light  bran,  especially 
to  our  poultry  friends  the  advocates  of 
bulk  or  roughness  (the  clover  hay  class)  in 
fowl  feeding;  iu  fact,  the  writer  is  firmly 
convinced  it  is  the  best  for  all  purposes  of 
stock  feeding  to  use  the  light  weight  brau. 
Hereafter  please  use  the  eorrec;  names  in 
giving  directions  for  the  use  of  mill  feed. 
How  provoking  it  must  be  to  our  respected 
female  poultry  keeper  iu  her  efforts  in  try- 
ing to  purchase  shorts  from  the  average 
feed  dealer;  it  certainly  must  be  quite 
amusing,  although  she  may  not  be  able  at 
all  times  to  have  her  wants  supplied,  or 
get  shorts  in  feed,  but  no  doubt  as  a  sub- 
stitute shorts  in  answer. 

[The  above  letter  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable we  have  ever  published.  We  hope 
ever"  reader  will  peruse  it.— Ed  ] 


POINTS  OUT  REFORMS. 

G.  W.  MERRILL,  STOUGHTON,  MASS. 

I  have  long  felt  a  desire  to  write  some- 
thing for  the  Poultry  Keeper  when  I 
read  what  others  are  writing,  but  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  do  so  until  now.  I  have 
been  a  reader  of  your  valuable  paper  for 
the  last  four  years.  While  I  have  other 
poultry  papers  to  read,  I  think  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  is  the  best  of  them  all  for 
practical  poultry  raising.  But  I  find  one 
must  be  able  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  Why  cannot  those  writing  to  poul- 
try papers  write  reasonable  things  instead 
of  trying  to  see  how  large  a  story  they  can 
tell?  I  read  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
some  time  ago  of  a  man's  experience  with 
Brown  Leghorns;  they  began  to  crow  when 
a  few  weeks  old,  and  he  had  to  separate 
them  from  his  hens.  I  have  been  expecting 
to  hear  of  some  one  having  some  beginning 
to  lay  when  they  were  a  month  old.  And  a 
short  time  ago  I  read  an  article  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  of  a  man  who  fed  noth- 
ing but  meat,  and  if  he  wanted  more  eggs, 
fed  more  meat ;  if  less  eggs,  feed  less  meat  ; 
if  they  became  broody,  shut  them  up  and 
feed  them  on  air  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks, 
and  then  they  were  in  good  condition  to  go 
to  laying.  Wonderful  hens  those,  that  can 
produce  something  from  nothing.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  they  are  called  and  where  I 
can  get  some  of  them  ?  We  have  plenty  of 
water  and  wind  here  in  New  England,  but 
my  experience  has  been  that  man  or  beast 
cannot  produce  something  from  nothing, 
and  why  write  such  stuff?  It  is  misleading 
to  new  beginners.  Another  man  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  gives  his 
experience  with  some  Mongrels,  although 
he  says  he  had  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light 
Bran  mas.  Now  White  Plymouth  Eocks 
and  Light  Brahmas  are  my  pet  breeds  and  I 
think  1  know  a  little  about  them.  This 
man  says  he  had  his  Light  Brahmas  laying 
when  only  three  months  and  twenty-four 
days  old.  Wonderful  again.  If  I  get  one 
at  four  months  old  to  weigh  five  pounds  I 
think  I  have  done  well.  Some  times  I  do 
better  and  some  times  not  as  well,  but  I  do 
not  think  of  their  laying  until  they  are  ma- 
tured enough  to  weigh  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds,  and  that  takes  from  six  to  eight 
months.  Is  seldom  that  one  of  mine  wants 
to  set  until  it  is  too  late  in  the  spring  for 
me  to  set  her,  but  as  most  of  these  stories 
come  from  the  West  and  South,  I  suppose 
that  is  the  cause  of  it.  This  man  wants  to 
know  if  that  is  high  enough.  I  suppose  if 
any  one  tells  one  to  beat  it,  he  will  try 
again.  And  while  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
what  the  editor  says,  and  think  his  advice 
in  almost  everything  relating  to  poultry  is 
good,  I  think  he  has  overdone  the  corn 
question,  and  I  see  he  is  taking  "  back 
v%  ater  "  on  corn  lately.  He  misled  me  un- 
til I  kad  a  little  experience  with  it.  1  did 
not  feed  enough  of  it  in  cold  weather.  Do 
not  misunderstand  me :  I  do  not  believe  in 
corn  and  nothing  else,  for  I  feed  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  meal,  wheat  feed  or  fine  feed,  ground 
oats,  scraps,  cut  clover  and  buckwheat,  but 
ray  hens  will  leave  anything  that  I  give 
them  for  a  kernel  of  corn.    They  have  good 


runs  to  go  in,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
season  they  have  a  five-acre  field  to  go 
in,  all  but  a  little  while  that  I  keep 
them  in  their  yards  while  my  garden 
is  growing;  and  still  they  will  nearly  kill 
each  other  in  their  scrabble  after  corn,  and 
corn  makes  the  yellowish  leg  when  I  get 
them  ready  to  show  or  dress.  I  am  not  at 
home  all  of  the  time  to  care  for  them,  but 
my  wife  sees  that  they  are  well  cared  for, 
and  likes  them  just  as  well  as  I  do.  AVhy 
use  your  valuable  space  in  writing  how 
much  poison  there  is  in  a  kernel  of  corn, 
and  how  much  it  enlarges  their  liver,  as  one 
writer  did  ?  We  raised  about  800  chicks 
this  season,  and  some  very  fine  birds  which 
I  sold  at  good  prices,  and  my  hens  have 
paid  me  a  handsome  profit.  I  will  send  you 
a  sketch  of  my  poultry  house  which  we 
like  very  much,  but  it  cannot  be  built  as 
cheaply  as  those  you  have  shown  in  your 
paper  lately,  and  I  do  not  keep  as  many 
hens  to  the  foot  as  those  do,  for  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  crowding,  and  let  me  say  right  here, 
keep  right  on,  Mr.  Editor,  in  fighting 
against  lice,  for  I  believe  it  is  ihe  cause  of 
three-fourths  of  the  ills  of  poultry.  My 
house  is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  thirteen 
feet  wide,  with  ten  pens  ten  feet  square, 
with  one  window  to  each  pen,  and  one  in 
each  end.  It  is  covered  with  matched 
boards  and  Neponset  paper,  three  thick- 
nesses on  the  roof  and  one  on  the  sides,  and 
well  painted.  It  gives  me  a  three-foot  walk 
on  the  back  side.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
into  the  pen  to  get  the  eggs,  or  to  let  them 
out.  One-half  of  each  pen  has  a  floor  and 
the  rest  of  it  sand.    The  cost  was  $285. 

[Thanks  to  Mr.  Merrill.  By  criticising 
others  he  sent  a  most  excellent  letter, 
though  some  may  not  agree  with  him.  We 
have  his  plans  and  will  have  cut  made.— 
Ed.] 

POULTRY  IN  EAST  TENNESSEE. 

E.  E.  PAGE,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Believing  thatall readersof  the  Poultry 
Keeper  will  be  interested  in  a  report  from 
nature's  poultry  field,  I  will  give  a  short 
sketch  of  what  has  happened  in  East 
Tennessee.  I  came  here  the  first  of 
December.  My  first  step  was  to  join  the 
East  Tennessee  Poultry  Association,  which 
resulted  in  the  efforts  of  eight  or  ten  gentle- 
men, who  pledged  themselves  to  pay  the 
indebtedness  the  show  might  fall  heir  to 
and  receive  one-half  of  the  Press  support. 
But  now  it  is  past,  and  the  whole  of  East 
Tennessee  has  got  poultry  on  the  ends  of 
their  tongues.  The  show  room  was 
crowded  from  morning  until  late  at  night 
by  citizens  of  Knoxville  and  surrounding 
towns,  and  many  purses  were  filled  with 
the  golden  shekels  for  sittings  of  eggs  and 
fowls,  and  I  can  say,  without  doubt,  that 
all  of  the  400  fine  birds  in  the  room  could 
have  been  sold  thrice  over  at  a  good  price, 
besides  the  surplus  stock  in  the  fanciers' 
houses.  It  seem  hard  when  people  beg  of 
the  fanciers  to  be  supplied,  but  the  fanciers 
have  to  supply  themselves  also,  and  all 
poultrymen  will  do  well  to  keep  an  eye  on 
East  Tennessee. 

The  association  paid  all  of  the  premiums 
the  last  day  of  the  show,  and  now  all  of  its 
indebtedness  is  paid,  and  enough  money  is 
left  to  make  the  show  a  success  anotheryear, 
and  without  any  assessments  on  its  mem- 
bers. Poultrymen  of  East  Tennessee,  come 
and  join  us;  come  and  make  it  a  welcome 
gathering  for  all  visitors  who  may  come, 
from  the  North  or  South .  1  have  seen, since 
I  came  here,  young  chicks  newly  hatched, 
and  all  ages  up  to  the  desired  size  for  table 
purposes,  all  running  together,  and  not  a 
day  but  what  "Biddy"  could  keep  her 
downy  ones  warm.  The  fine  climate, 
gravelly  soil,  and  spring  water,  make  this 
section  the  finest  poultry  country  in  the 
world,  barring  none,  and  I  predict  the  day 
when  East  Tennessee  will  be  acknowledged 
as  the  producer  of  the  best  poultry.  A 
citizen  of  this  place  had  his  house,  390  feet 
long,  burned  down,  with  about  800  capons 
in  it.  It  was  a  total  loss  of  about  $1,500, 
but  with  indomitable  pluck  and  energy  he 
will  rebuild  larger,  better  and  not  so  com- 
pactly. 

Coming  back  to  my  subject  again,  with 
land  here  from  $8.(>0  to  $50.00  per  acre, 
who  could  not  make  poultry  pay  ?  An 
acquaintance  here  keeps  sixty  Leghorn 
hens,  runs  a  china  store  in  the  city,  and 
says  he  is  delighted,  and  will  keep  adding 
uiitil  he  has  all  he  can  attend  to,  and  then 
the  store  will  have  to  go. 

I  have  sold  nine  incubators,  mostly  200 
and  <100  eggs  capacity,  bone  cutters,  and 
there  is  a  great  clamor  for  poultry  supplies. 
Unless  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  see  anything  to  prevent  success  in 
this  delightful  climate,  when  the  North  is 
frozen  up,  we  can  go  out  and  pick  dande- 
lions, blosssoms,  and  see  the  butterflies  In 
the  woods  flitting  about  as  happy  as  a 
summer's  day.  Not  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
A  Northern  friend  says  he  has  never  failed 
to  have  young  chickens  of  his  own  raising 
to  fry  the  year  around  Hunting  for  a  lo- 
cation, I  have  found  some  most  desirable 
places  to  raise  chickens. 

The  most  common  chicken  house  here  is 
constructed  by  taking  a  board  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  the  lower  limbs  of  a  tree, 
and  nailing  pieces  cross-wise,  60  that  the 
chickens  can  have  easy  access  to  the  house. 
I  have  had  twelve  years'  experience  in 
raising  market  poultry  and  eggs,  and  will 
give  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
the  benefit  of  my  schooling,  which  has  cost 


me  many  times  over  what  I  shall  chargi 

you — nothing. 

If  I  can  pass  muster  and  hold  the  atten 
tion  of  the  reader  I  shall  fire  away  in  nn 
own  style.  I  have  managed  and  raisec 
broilers  from  an  old  hen  capacity  to  3500 
egg  incubator,  and  will  give  you  what  1 
have  learned  without  any  tutor  excepi 
poultry  papers,  and  sometimes  very  littli 
time  for  them.  Contrary  to  the  opinioni 
of  some,  I  can  say  that  the  broiler  businesi 
is  a  success  when  rightly  conducted,  and 
could  give  some  valuable  pointers,  and  will 
tell  the  readers  next  how  to  make  a  success 
of  it,  and  also  how  fancy  and  marked  poul- 
try are  linked  in  strong  and  inseparable 
bands. 


HOW  TO  QUICKLY  GROW  SHADE  TREES. 

W.  F.  LUPO,  IRBy,  GA. 

"What  is  the  quickest  and  best  growing 
tree  for  poultry  shade  ?"  In  answer  to  the 
above  query  you  say,  "Plum,  peach  oi 
mulberry."  For  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
quirer, and  others  who  may  possibly  be 
benefitted  by  it,  I  will,  if  you  will  grant  me 
space,  give  a  little  of  my  own  experience 
right  along  this  line. 

We  concluded  last  winter  (after  Christ- 
mas) to  get  a  few  hens  and  a  rooster,  and 
raise  some  chickens,  and,  strange  to  say,  we 
fouud  it  difficult  in  this  rural  district  to 
procure  the  needful  few  hens  with  which 
to  start.  Finally,  however,  we  found,  not 
very  faraway,  some  Plymouth  Rocks  (?)  of 
the  barred  variety  and  bought  five  hens  and 
a  rooster  at  a  very  good  price  for  such 
specimens,  and  commenced  immediately 
treating  them  for  scaly  legs,  and  soon 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  what  we 
supposed  to  be  roup,  contracted  by  roost- 
ing in  a  house  from  which  the  shingles  had 
been  purposely  removed.  Two  of  the  best 
looking  hens  died ;  the  old  rooster  managed 
to  live  through  the  summer,  aud  a  few  of 
the  eggs  hatched,  and  we  learned  a  little 
about  the  poultry  business. 

But  to  the  shade  trees  :  We  are  in  what 
is  known  as  the  "wire  gross  region,'  South 
Georgia,  where  (except  along  branches  or 
swampy  places)  nothing  grows  but  pines 
and  wire  grass.  The  pine  is  a  failure  as  a 
shade  tree,  grows  too  tall  and  heavy,  and  is 
too  easily  blown  down  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main standing  near  one's  dwelling  house,  so 
our  little  lot  about  50  by  100  feet  was  as  void 
of  shade  as  the  sea.  Being  recently  settled, 
we  knew  that  shade  would  be  necessary, 
and  remembered  the  quick-growing  orna- 
mental ''Palma  Christi"  or  castor-oil  plant. 
We  procured  some  seeds  from  another  part 
of  the  State,  where  we  had  previously 
lived;  planted  them  with  some  sun-flower 
seeds  in  separate  rows,  as  early  as  it  was 
safe,  in  a  not  very  rich  soil,  and  pretty  soon 
had  plenty  of  shade,  dense  and  beautiful, 
which  lasted  untilfrost  came  in  November. 
Some  of  the  "Palma  Christi"  plants  grew 
to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet,  aud  branched 
out  over  an  area  of  no  less  than  that,  and 
were  grandly  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  while  it  is  in  tropical  latitudes 
arborescent,  it  is  with  us  and  those  farther 
north,  the  more  dwarfy ;  but  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States,  where  much  shade  is 
needed,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  success  if 
favored  with  a  rich,  mellow  soil,  as  it  has 
been  known  to  come  to  maturity  as  far 
north  as  Christiana,  in  Norway.  On  ac- 
count of  its  very  large,  beautiful  palmate- 
peleate  leaves,  which  measures  as  much  as 
two  feet  in  diameter,  it  is  cultivated  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  The  new  hardy  hybrid 
hibiscus,  advertised  by  our  leading  florists, 
is  another  nice  shrub  shade  for  poultry,  and 
from  seed  you  can  have,  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  season,  splendid  shade  and  an 
abundance  of  beautiful  large  flowers,  and 
of  course  it  improves  every  season  there- 
after. These,  for  poultry  shade,  should  be 
planted  in  clumps,  the  plants  being  about 
four  feet  apart ;  the  Palma  Christi  in  gro  r es, 
the  plants  about  ten  feet  apart.  The 
writer  has  some  seeds  of  each  and  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  any  one  who  may  wish 
to  try  them,  free  of  cost.  [We  have  grown 
the  castor-oil  plant  in  New  Jersey.  They 
are  beautiful. — Ed.] 


GASOLINE  FOR  LICE. 

In  an  experiment  made  in  order  to  com- 
pare gasoline  and  kerosene  (coal  oil)  for 
destroying  lice,  both  on  the  roosts  and  on 
the  hens,  the  gasoline  proved  much  better 
than  the  kerosene.  When  kerosene  came 
in  oontact  with  lice  they  were  able  to  crawl 
away  for  a  distance  before  dying,  but  if  the 
gasoline  touched  one  it  killed  it  instantly. 
Where  gasoline  was  saturated  over  the 
roosts,  walls  and  floors  it  destroyed  every 
insect  it  touched,  evaporated  quickly  and 
left  everything  cleau  When  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  heads  of  fowls  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  large  gray  lice,  the  effect  was  to 
render  them  giddy  for  a  few  moments, 
from  which  they  quickly  recovered,  seem- 
ing in  no  manner  injured  thereby.  If  ap- 
plied to  the  body  it  creates  the  Sensation  ol 
intense  cold,  owing  to  rapid  evaporation, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  advisable  tc 
apply  it  to  the  bodies.  Caution  6hould  b< 
observed  in  the  use  of  gasoline,  however 
as  it  is  highly  inflammable  when  evapo 
rating,  and  no  flame,  or  fire  of  any  kind 
should  be  near  it.  Use  it  only  during  day 
light.  g 

Send  us  money,  money  order,  postal 
notes,  or  checks  if  you  can,  but  if  incon 
venient  send  postage  stamps. 
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RAMBLING  THOUGHTS. 

R.  W.  DAVISON. 

I  see  by  the  various  poultry  Journals  that 
the  oyster  shell  question  is  up  once  more.  I 
thought  that  was  settled  long  ago.  You 
mieht  as  well  feed  the  hens  broken  flint 
and  expect  1  hem  to  lay  lamp  chimneys,  as 
to  feed  them  oyster  shells  and  expect  that 
they  will  convert  them  into  egg  shells. 
Even  that  great  experimenter.Mr.  WTieeler, 
is  not  sure  that  the  hens  derive  any  lime 
from  this  source,  although  he  has  ex- 
perimented with  that  object  in  view. 
Hens  must  have  grit  of  some  kind,  and  as 
oyster  shells  furnish  the  most  convenient 
way  for  vie  to  get  it,  therefore,  I  feed  them. 
There  is  enough  lime  and  to  spare  in  a 
well  balanced  ration  without  the  addition 
of  anything  else.  1  have,  before  now,  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  White,  of  this  place,  as  an  ex- 
perienced and  successful  poultryman.  He 
believes  in  plenty  of  good  clover  hay,  meat, 
and  a  large  variety.  As  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, he  has  never  fed  oyster  shells  to 
his  hens— Black  Minorcas— and  yet  he 
never  gets  a  soft  shelled  egg.  The  above 
gentleman  also  owns  a  very  remarkable 
hen.  Earlv  last  spring  she  commenced  lay- 
ing double-vilked  eggs,  and  kept  it  up 
until  she  moulted  late  last  fall.  She  layed 
regularly  every  other  day.  I  frequently 
saw  these  eirgs,  and  they  were  nearly  as  big 
as  two  large  Minorca  eggs  (she  was  a 
Minorca  herself).  The  shells  were  just 
as  perfect  as  any  egg,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising to  me  to  see  bow  she  could 
stand  this  great  strain,  and  hold  her 
own  with  the  rest  of  the  flock.  The 
eggs  were  as  large  as  a  good  sized  Pekin 
duck's  egg. 

I  see  that  Editor  Davis  has  gone  into 
"politicks"  or  some  other  kind  of  ticks. 
Don't  do  it  brother.  Poultrynien  have 
enough  to  tight  now  without  introduc- 
ing this  new  insect.  But — joking  aside 
—I  most  heartily  agree  with  him,  and 
say  kick  the  other  rascals  out,  but  don't 
for  good-sake,  kick  the  other  rascals  in. 
We  have  far  too  much  whisky  north  as 
well  as  south.  Tariff  or  tax  on  whisky 
Is  not  protection  or  a  source  of  reve- 
nue. Hero  in  old  Monmouth  we  receive 
hundreds  of  dollars  every  year  for  li- 
cense, or  damnation  fees,  and  we,  e\  ery 
year,  pay  out  thousands  of  dollars  to 
keep  up  our  jails,  run  our  courts — 
without  intermission — and  police  our 
towns bips.  No  wonder  the  poor  old 
hen  has  to  come  in  for  her  share  of  the 
taxes.  I  tell  you,  brethren,  political 
ticks  arc  getting  to  be  a  mighty  uncer- 
tain crop.  One  year  the  people  push 
one  way,  and  then  the  next  they  push 
the  other  way,  vainly  seeking  for  relief. 
The  old  hen  will  come  out  ou  top  yet, 
as  sure  as  cats  eat  chickens. 

Rot !  What  is  rot  ?  It  is  used  by 
numerous  editors  to  show  their  con- 
tempt for  somelhiug  or  other  to  which 
they  don't  agree.  Someone  will  advo- 
cate a  certain  article,  or  state  certain 
opinions,  and  then  some  editor  will 
aay,  "that's  rot,  rot  it  is,  etc  It  is 
not  argument.  It  is  not  a  very  elegant 
expression.  It  is  nothing.  It  is  rot. 
Great  is  rot.  Let  it  rot.  It  has  been 
a  long  while  since  some  of  our  editors 
have  been  in  the  chicken  business. 
They  forget  that  "the  world  do  move." 
They  forget  that  what  was  considered 
good  results  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  is  now  out  of  date.  It  is  now  rot. 
They  forget  that  science  has  been  work- 
ing at  the  "raw  materials,"  and  that 
results  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
They  forget  that  the  fancier,  even  of 
to-day,  feeds  for  feather  and  not  for 
practical  results.  They  forget  that 
the  egg  yield,  or  the  production  of  the 
carcass,  support  their  papers.  They 
forget  all  this,  and  come  out  with— rot. 
Others  believe  all  this,  but  they  want  to 
change  it  around,  and  make  it  appear  as 
though  they  invented  these  modern  ideas, 
and  therefore,  if  we  don't  do  as  they  sav, 
or  if  we  even  say  the  same  as  tbev  do,  but 
put  it  in  different  words,  or,  if  we  rub  the 
fur  the  wrong  way,  then  it  is  rot.  How 
expressive.   How  elegant  is  rot. 

I  was  much  pleased  in  reading  of  the 

5reat  Crystal  Palace  show  in  the  Fancier's 
ournal  (Dec.  9th),  that  the  writer  places 
the  Indian  Game  before  the  famous  Dork- 
ing as  a  table  bird.  I  am  an  admirer  of  the 
Indian  Game,  and  like  to  near  it  praised, 
especially  when  the  praise  comes  from 
what  we  might  call  the  home  of  both  these 
breeds.  The  Dorkingis  a  tine  table  fowl, 
and  yet  I  think  the  Indian  Game  will  go 
ahead  of  it  every  time.  The  Dorking  has 
never  been  extensively  bred  in  this  coun- 
try, and  probably  never  will,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  hardy  as  some  other  breeds. 
This  can  be  remedied,  as  Mr.  Sternberg 
says,  bv  importing  fresh  blood  from  Eng- 
land. Then  again  we  have  a  better  bird  in 
the  Indian  Game.  This  is  a  new  breed  to 
us,  and  yet  it  has  made  wonderful  strides, 
and  can  now  be  found  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  I  am  also  in  favor  of  a  shorter  leg. 
We  have  a  specimen  of  leginess  and  necki- 
ness  already  in  the  shape  of  the  exhibition 
Games.  When  first  introduced,  I  remem- 
ber that  some  writer  was  expatiating  on  the 
slice  after  slice  of  toothsome  meat  one 
could  cut  from  the  breast  of  the  Indian 
Game.  Yes  said  another  writer,  but  just 
see  the  slice  after  slice  of  air  one  can  cut 
under  that  same  breast.  I  don't  mean  that 
we  should  put  a  duck  leg  on  this  noble 
breed,  but  it  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  more 


nearly  the  length  of  the  Rock,  yet  I  would 
not  sacrifice  the  noble  Game  carriage  for 
all  the  legs  in  creation.  This  breed  is 
bound  to  succeed — Mr.  Geer  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Ailow  me  to  dip  a  little  more  into  the 
feed  question.  Some  experienced  (?) 
writers  claim  that  the  breed  and  not  the 
feed  has  all  to  do  with  the  sitting  or  non- 
sitting  propensities  of  fowls.  I  have 
claimed,  and  many  others  also,  that  the  feed 
and  not  the  breed  controlled  th"se  same 
propensities  to  a  large  extent.  Why  will 
the  Leghorn  carry  a  much  larger  amount 
of  corn  than  the  Brahma  or  Cochin,  and  yet 
refuse  to  sit,  while  the  latter  breed  will 
sit  on  a  rail  fence  if  she  can't  find  a  better 
place?  Simply  because  of  greater  or  le>s 
activity.  Mr.  Ring's  and  a  few  others  don't 
agree  to  this  of  course,  yet  facts  are  hard 
things  to  get  around.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  time  and bigheadness  when  ail  will  agree 
thereto 

I  was  very  much  amused  while  reading 
Mr.'Gue's  experience  in  December  Poultry 
Keeper.  Here  it  is:  "  1  took  a  two  year 
old  Wyandotte  hen  and  penned  her  up 
until  she  was  rolling  fat;  then  I  put  her  in 
a  flour  barrel,  on  twelve  glass  eggs.  *  *  *  • 
She  stood  on  the  eggs  three  days  before  she 
would  sit.  Then  I  put  the  good  eggs  under 
her.  She  set  on  them  and  hatched  eleven 
chicks  from  thirteen  eggs.  I  allowed  her 
out  every  day  for  exercise.     This  was  in 


Let  us  see.  The  striving  after  nature  might 
be  considered  a  proper  definition.  Endea- 
voring to  conform  to  certain  rules  and  ex- 
perimenting with  the  view  of  getting  the 
best  results.  In  applying  it  to  the  feeding 
of  fowls,  what  is  implied  by  "scientific 
feeding  "  It  includes  not  only  the  feed  but 
also  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fed.  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  we  labor.  Man 
in  his  travels  around  the  world,  finds  many, 
to  him,  curious  specimens  of  fowls,  for  in- 
stance— these  are  immediately  taken  under 
his  protection  and  civilized.  Food  is  plenti- 
ful, therefore,  the  fowls  live  high,  roll  in 
fat  and  cv:i<e  to  be  productive.  Much 
abused  "science"  comes  along  and  says : 
"  You  are  killing  that  breed  with  kindness  ; 
you  should  endeavor  to  conform  closely  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
found.  If  you  confine  them  to  small  yards 
you  must  furnish  them  with  such  food  as 
will  make  them  productive,  or  food  con- 
taining elements  such  as  they  themselves 
would  gather  if  at  liberty."  What  is  na- 
ture's food.  Grass, bugs, roots,  grains, grind- 
ing material,  etc.  "Science"  says,  feed 
grains,  meat,  grinding  material,  grass,  (or 
hay)  and  vegetables.  How?  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  induce  the  greatest  amount  of 
exercise  possible.  A  little  at  a  time,  etc. 
The  closer  you  follow  nature  and  the  more 
you  make  your  fowls  hustle,  the  better  will 
be  the  results.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
that  "  scientific  methods,"  are  followed  by 


says:  "Give  us  der  rest."  The  answer  is 
wafted  back,  "I  dun  know  der  rest;  off  I 
did  I'd  gives  it  do  you." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  came  across 
this  startling  statement  in  a  poultry  jour- 
nal :  "  Breeders  of  Asiatics,  who  expect  to 
get  their  fowls  up  to  and  beyond  standard 
weight,  must  feed  freely,  profusely  and 
constant  ly  all  the  good  sound  corn  the  fowls 
will  eat;  if  that  be  treason  make  the  most 
of  it."  If  any  other  man  than  Theodore 
Sternberg  had  written  it  I  would  have 
l>:iss(  d  it,  by.  It  certainly  is  not  treason, 
but  what  so  surprised  me  was  that  he  has 
layed  the  stress  on  corn  instead  of  where  it 
belongs — viz.,  free  range  and  animal  food, 
Mr.  Sternberg  believes  in  both,  and  accord- 
ing to  himself,  small  fish,  dried  blood,  or 
some  kind  of  animal  food  is  plentifully 
used.  Even  for  growth  corn  without  the 
range  or  animal  food  would  be  a  failure. 
Mr.  Sternberg  knows  ail  this  and  yet  why 
does  he  put  the  stress  on  corn.  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  that  corn  and  a  ranrje  will 
produce  excellent  results,  especially  when 
a  man,  like  Mr.  Sternberg, has  the  oversight. 
Up  to  two  years  ago  I  bred  Asiatics— Light 
Bralnnas— and  although  I  fed  little  corn, 
yet  I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  up 
to  and  above  standard  weight.  As  I  have 
said  before,  feed  that  which  gives  you  the 
best  results.  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to 
the  growth  of  turkeys  again,  but  for  the 
above  I  will  show  the  progress  in  growth 
of  the  young  Bronze  gobbler  mentioned 
not  long  ago  in  the  Fancier's  Journal. 
Those  who  have  read  the  article  will 
remember  that  I  had  ten  turkeys, 
batched  August  5th.  1893.  I  weighed 
one  of  the  gobblers  when  he  was  three 
months  and  twenty-two  days  old,  and 
he  tipped  the  beam  at  ten  and  one-hall 
pounds.  Again  when  four  months 
and  fifteen  days  old,  or  December  20, 
he  weighed  twelve  and  one-half  pounds. 
The  last  time  I  weighed  him,  January 
3d,  when  five  months  old— lacking  two 
days— he  weighed  fifteen  pounds. 
When  we  remember  that  this  growth 
has  been  made  during  cold  weather  we 
will  see  that  it  is  remarkable  and  it 
shows  what  corn— no  I  corn  has  only 
been  fed  occasionally  during  the  cold- 
est days— but  what  a  well-balanced 
ration  will  do  combined  with  a  free 
range.  I  have  not  written  this  to  get 
in  an  argument  with  Brother  Sternberg, 
but  simply  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
facts  in  the  case.  I  have  clone,  yet  if 
argument  it  would  be,  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  my  opponent 
was  a  thorough  gentleman,  and  that 
no  matter  what  he  said  it  would  be 
from  actual  experience,  and  not  from 
brass  or  a  desire  to  say  something  to 
attract  attention  or  work  on  the  good 
graces  of  others,  as  U  too  often  the 
case. 

[Although  the  above  letter  is  rather 
long,  yet  it  comes  from  one  of  the  best 
and  most  successful  poultry  breeders 
in  this  country  and  is  a  whole  book 
full  of  valuable  information.  —  Ed.] 
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January."  If  that  don't  take  the  bun  I 
would  like  to  know  what  does.  It  didn't 
make  any  difference  to  him  whether  she 
layed  or  not,  he  merely  fattened  her  up  and 
set  her.  That's  all  there  was  about  it. 
Now  here's  another  from  December  Farm 
Poultry.  Mr.  Purcell  says:  "My  pullets 
are  all  laying  by  Oct.  1st.  If  not  or  no 
prospects,  they  get  a  market  right  off. 
They  lay  through  Oct.  Nov.  and  Dec. 
and  as  long  as  they  please.  1  f  they 
are  heavily  fed  in  December,  they  will  get 
fat  and  a  large  amount  of  ground  ginger  m 
their  grub  will  warm  thein  up  and  they 
will  become  broody  by  the  dozens,  (if  you 
keep  that  many.)  »  •  •  Last  season  our 
first  hen  was  set  December  31st,  and  several 
were  broken  up  through  that  month  be- 
cause eggs  were  high  and  eggs  were  wanted 
more  than  chicks."  These  are  every  day 
facts,  and  make  a  good  sized  pill  for  some 
to  swallow,  but  swallow  it  they  must,  only 
they  manage  to  get  behind  the  door  so  you 
can't  see  their  disgusted  faces,  and  when 
they  again  step  out,  all  traces  of  agony  are 
wiped  away.  The  next  thing  you  hear 
from  that  quarter  is — Hot. 

Let  us  step  over  to  Belgium  a  moment, 
and  see  what  we  can  learn  from  that  little 
hustler — theCampine  breed.  TheCampine 
district  is  quite  barren,  except  where  re- 
claimed by  man's  industry.  1  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  actually  a  desert;  it  is  what  we 
would  call  very  poor  farming  land.  Here 
the  little  Campine  breed  thrives  and  lays. 
It  is  a  hustler  of  the  first  water  and  has  to 
be,  for  food  is  scanty  and  that  great-good- 
for-everything-king  (corn)  is  a  stranger  in 
that  land.  The  peasant  is,  of  necessity, 
economical;  ktherefore  food  is  given  very 
sparingly.  Science  deals  with  the  "raw 
materials."   What  are  "scientific  rations  ?" 


a  few  cranks  only,  when  the  truth  is  that 
we  all  follow  these  methods  more  or  less 
closely.  A  word  is  dropped  here  an  idea 
there,"and  taken  collectively  it  rounds  out 
the  whole.  Mr.  Know-it-ali  steps  up  and 
says;  "That's  my  method,  gentlemen;  I 
worked  it  out  myself."  The  fact  is  that  if 
he  really  has  a  method  he  has  little  by  little 
gathered  it  from  this  same  scientific  crank. 
AVe  are  all  too  apt  to  speak  slightingly  of 
what  has  been  worked  out  in  the  laboratory 
or  in  the  schoolroom.  The  "raw  materials" 
are  here  handed  to  us  and  we  use  them,  or 
rather  apply  them  to  our  particular  case  or 
need,  and  forget  to  return  thanks.  How 
do  the  Belgium  farmers  get  results  ?  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Campine  (the  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  Campine  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  found)  breed  is  very 
active.  It  is  small,  and  therefore  its  body 
is  just  suited  to  the  rather  scant  food  sup- 
ply. It  is  active  because  it  has  to  be,  in 
order  to  get  a  living.  The  farmer  also  is 
economical,  and  only  feeds  his  birds  with  a 
very  sparing  hand.  Corn  or  other  grains  is 
not  thrown  down  by  the  quart.  The  fowls 
don't  hang  around  from  one  meal  time  to 
the  next,  expecting  the  bountiful  supply. 
They,  themselves, gather  the  much  despised 
"scientific  ration;"  therefore  are  they 
called  "poules-pond-tous-lesjours,"  or  "lay- 
an-egg-every-day  "bens.  The  trouble  is 
not  with  the  "  scientific  ration"  but  with 
the  feeder  who  feeds  it  iD  a  very  unscien- 
tific manner.  I  have  claimed  that  overfat- 
ness,  produced  by  a  too  heavy  feed  of  -corn 
or  other  hearty  food— has  made  sitters  of 
Leghorns  and  almost  non-sitters  of 
Brahmas,  The  principalargument  brought 
against  these  opinions  or  facts,  derived 
from  actual  experience,  is  rot.  How  con- 
vincing thou  art,  oh  lot?    OTie  dutchman 


DOUBLING  THE  BROODS. 

The  habit  of  giving  one  hen  twenty 
or  more  chicks  to  care  for  is  well 
enough  after  the  weather  becomes 
warm  anil  mild,  but  those  who  hatch 
early  chicks  cannot  afford  to  take  such 
risks.  Little  chicks  will  soon  succumb 
to  cold.  The  down  on  their  bodies  is 
no  protection,  and  the  hen  must  impart 
sufficient  warmth,  as  well  as  protect 
them  from  currents  of  cold  air,  or  they 
will  droop.  A  lien  cannot  care  well  for 
more  than  ten  chicks  in  cold  weather, 
for  as  they  grow  they  require  more 
room,  and  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  so 
crowded  that  they  cannot  nestle  under  her 
they  will  begin  to  drop  off,  one  by  one,  until 
but  few  are  left. 


LIG.iT  BRAHMAS. 

The  pair  of  Light  Brahmas  which  we 
illustrate  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  M.  F,  Stell- 
wagen,  St.  Ignace,  Micb.,  and  well  known 
to  our  readers  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  columns.  He  is  one  of  the 
firm  of  Stellwageu  &  Kynock,  leading 
jewelers  of  that  city,  and  is  one  of  its 
prominent  citizens.  He  raises  pure  bred 
fowls  for  the  pleasure  in  it,  but,  of  course, 
like  any  business  man,  he  prefers  to  make 
it  pay.  He  wants  nothing  but  prize  win- 
ners if  he  can  secure  them,  while  his  own 
birds  have  won  in  strong  competition.  In 
addition  to  Light  Brahmas,  he  has  prize 
winning  Minorcas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Partridge  Cochins,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  White  Wonders,  and  a  yard  of 
double  laced  Indian  Games  imported  from 
England.  His  birds  are  choice,  and  he  is  a 
thorough  breeder,  a  courteous  gentleman, 
and  reliable,  his  reputation  being  of  the 
best. 

Get  in  a  little  two-line  or  three-line  ad- 
vertisement in  April.  It  will  surprise  you,. 
If  you  sell  only  one  sitting  of  eggs  you 
will  get  your  money  back. 
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ERRORS  OF  FEEDING. 

F.  L.  HOOPER,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

For  the  practical  poultry  keeper  it  is 
necessary  that  some  knowledge  be  obtained 
is  to  the  composition  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  different  grains  and  feeding 
stuffs  generally.  In  fact,  without  this 
knowledge,  it  is  impossible  for  ihem  to  be 
able  to  feed  their  fowls  upon  a  profitable 
basis.  The  market,  or  cash,  value  of  feed- 
ing stuff  will  vary  from  year  to  year  and 
will  be  cheaper  in  some  cities  than  in 
others,  and  this  is  the  principal  drawback, 
I  comprehend,  in  advising  any  cast-irou 
feeding  system,  although  an  expert  in  the 
art  of  feeding  will  care  but  little  for  the 
various  market  changes  of  our  feeding  stuff 
because  it  is  no  great  art  when  once  under- 
stood to  substitute  one  or  several  grains  or 
other  feeding  stuff  for  some  other  cheaper 
kiud. 

With  these  few  remarks,  allow  me  to 
suggest,  or  offer,  our  poultry  keepers,  es- 
pecially the  ones  that  are  engaged  in  it  for 
the  almighty  dollar,  the  following  perfect 
food  ration  "for  the  morninr  meal  or  mash: 
One  pound  light  bran,  one  pound  corn 
chop  and  half  a  pound  of  linseed  meal, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  home-made 
condition  powders  to  the  consistency  of  a 
crumbling  mess.  Use  hot  water  in  mixing 
aud  feed  warm  if  possible.  This  is  an  ideal 
egg-producing  foocls,or  about  as  near  as  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  compound  up  to  the  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  fowl  feeding. 

This  morning  mash  (or  soft  food)  is  to  be 
fed  \  our  laying  hens  each  morning  of  the 
year.  All  that  are  confined  in  pens  feed 
every  other  day ;  in  spring  and  summer  to 
all  fowls  having  a  free  range.  Give  for  the 
noon  or  evening  meal  a  good  variety  of 
grains  (except  wheat  or  corn),  though  some 
corn  may  be  given  in  extremely  cold 
weather  with  the  addition  of  green  food, 
cabbage,  beets,  onions,  sprouts,  kale,  spin- 
ach, cooked  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  either 
cooked  or  raw. 

You  have,  in  this  system,  all  the  feeding 
knowledge  that  is  desirable  (outside  of  the 
knowledge  stated  in  the  first  instance),  or 
of  any  use  to  the  practical  poultry  feeder. 
I  have  discarded,  or  fail  to  mention,  any- 
thing about  lean  meat  and  green  bone,  be- 
cause neither  is  within  the  reach  of  only  a 
few  or  a  limited  number  of  fowl  feeders, 
and,  therefore,  I  have  given  you  a  feeding 
ration  which  will  answer  the  double  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  good  egg  properties  and 
also  the  component  part  of  meat  and  bone. 
In  fact,  if  you  are  in  the  habit  of  only 
giving  meat  and  bone  every  other  day,  the 
food  ration  above  recommended  to  be  given 
daily  will  supply  all  the  necessary  pro- 
perties, or  the  substances  in  meat  and  bone, 
cheaper  and  more  satisfactory. 

Bone  is  used  for  feeding  '.to  supply  phos- 
phates, some  nitrogen  and  also  lime.  Bran 
will  furnish  soluble  phosphates  betterthan 
bone;  also  some  nitrogen,  lime,  potash, 
soda,  salt  and  other  egg  food.  Meat  is  fed 
by  most  poultry  keepers  because  it  is 
highly  recommended,  but,  chemically  con- 
sidered, lean  meat  contains  a  very  large 
amount,  or  per  cent.,  of  nitrogen,  and  its 
principle  virtue  is  owing  to  this  property' 
and  the  good  results  noticed  in  fowl  feed- 
ing is  from  the  nitiogenous  principles  it 
contains. 

Linseed  meal  is  substituted  for  this  same 
property.  It  contains  about  one-half  of 
the  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  of  meat,  but  it  is 
better  than  meat  (but  not  so  concentrated) 
for  nitrogen,  because  you  have  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  nitrogeneous  principle, 
also  a  large  per  cent,  of  phosphates,  potash, 
eoda,  lime  and  other  important  chemical 
properties  tbat  are  required  by  the  hen  in 
her  manufacture  of  the  composition  of  the 
egg.  Cotton-seed  meal  would  no  doubt  be 
a  better  substitute  for  nitrogen  than  lin- 
seed meal,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  quite 
as  digestible.  It  contains  some  of  the 
husks  of  the  seed  and  they  are  not  digesti- 
ble, being  similar  to  the  cut  clover  hay,  not 
well  adapted  for  the  hen  to  digest.  They 
supply  roughness  or  bulk  and  make  a 
splendid  cattle  food,  but  we  must  provide 
our  fowls  with  concentrated  foods  for  the 
best  results.  Nature  in  her  own  way  never 
feeds  the  fowl  family  in  any  other  manner, 
as  insects,  worms,  bugs,  seeds  of  every 
kind  are  foods  concentrated  beyond  any 
doubts  being  nutrogenous  in  some  respects 
and  they  are  what  might  be  termed  soft 
foods,  because  they  have  a  large  per  cent, 
of  water  or  Juice  in  their  composition 
Corn  is  added  to  the  ration  because  it  is  a 
food  distributed  over  a  large  range  of  our 
country  and  it  is  a  valuable  one  when  fed 
in  mixtures  with  other  foods.  It  is  used  in 
this  ration  for  the  supply  of  carbon  or  heat 
forming  properties  it  contains,  and  will 
help  to  sustain  the  laying  hen  in  the  great 
drain  upon  the  general  system  in  forcing 
egg  production,  and  also  with  warmth, 
during  excessively  cold  weather,  and  in 
addition  will  furnish  in  small  quantities 
other  chemical  properties  that  are  neces- 
sary in  the  process  of  converting  the  raw 
materials  in  the  composition  of  the  finished 
egg. 

Now,  in  concluding  these  few  remarks 
allow  me  to  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the 
excelsior  morning  mash,  you  give  a  great 
variety  of  other  grains  like  wheat  screen- 
ings (but  no  whole  wheat).  This  article 
alone,  if  of  good  average  quality,  contains 
about  a  mixture  of  a  dozen  of  kinds  of 
seeds,many  of  them  valuable  for  fowl  feed- 
ing. Add  to  the  screenings  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat  and  a  little  rye,  and  give  this  as 
»  mixture  to  your  fowls,  and  I  am  sure  the 


cost  will  be  reduced  and  the  profits  greatly 
enlarged  both  in  egg  yield  and  the  perfect 
health  of  your  fowls. 

The  practical  experience  aud  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  fowl  feeding  is  of  estimable 
value  to  every  keeper  of  a  few  fowls. 
How  few  of  the  average  plain  farmers  of 
our  country  that  are  keeping  the  usual 
farm  stock  and  the  ones  to  be  interested  in 
the  proper  feeding  of  said  stock,  are  but 
slightly  informed  and  many  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  simplest  rules  of  stock  f  eding. 
Vrey  few  of  them  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compound  or  mix  suitable  foods  for  a 
proper  ration  for  their  stock.  The  dung 
hill  fowls  of  the  average  farmer  have  an  ac- 
quired instinct,  or  rather  a  hereditary  in- 
and-in  breeding  for  eating  corn  aud  know 
not  ing  of  that  cbange  or  variety  of  foods 
that  are  given  by  our  wide-awake  practical 
keepers  to  their  flocks,  and  let  me  ask  the 
question:  Is  it  feeding  fowls  upon  any 
principle  of  economy  or  upon  any  dis- 
covery of  modern  science  to  simply  throw 
out  corn  three  times  per  day  to  your  fowls 
and  call  this  feeding  poultry?  Why,  it  is 
down-right  nonsense  to  entertain  for  one 
moment  such  an  idea.  This  will  also  hold 
good  in  feeding  any  other  stock.  Your 
system  of  feeding,  to  be  profitable  and  to 
keep  your  stock  healthy,  must  be  carried 
out  upon  a  change  or  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent kinds, not  upon  any  theory  that  animals 
will  not  keep  up  a  good  appetite  when  fed 
upon  a  single  food.  This  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, but  the  principal  fact  in  a 
variety  is  that  you  supply  a  greater  number 
of  impoitant  and  necessary  component 
constituents  to  make  or  repair  the  waste  of 
the  various  tissues  and  muscle,  bone, 
sinews,  hair,  lean  meat,  fat,  rich  blood  and 
every  other  part  of  the  animal  system.  No 
one  article  of  food  will  do  it,  as  it  is  an 
impossibility.  Nature  in  her  own  way  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  animals  in 
their  wild  habits,  are  supplied  with  a  great 
variety,  with  an  instinct  to  eat  or  acquire 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  a  taste  or 
liking  for  a  greaa  variety  of  food  in  their 
perambulations.  If  this  was  not  the  case  it 
would  be  impossible,  aft  er  they  have  been 
domesticated  by  mankind, to  have  been  able 
to  keep  them  in  an  improved  way 
upon  food  foreign  to  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  their  wild  habits.  This  be- 
ing a  fact  beyond  contradiction,  it  requires 
no  further  argument  to  instruct  or  teach 
us  to  feed  a  variety,  but  use  some  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  to  subserve  some  par- 
ticular requirements. 

[What  Mr.  Hooper  means  by  the  excel- 
sior system  is  simply  a  mixed  grain  ration. 
The  substitution  of  linseed  meal  for  lean 
meat  is  an  excellent  suggestion,  but  as  lin- 
seed meal  is  always  rich  in  fat,  it  cannot 
always  take  the  place  of  lean  meat  that 
contains  no  fat,  especially  if  the  hens  are 
fat.  It  is,  however,  a  food  that  is  neglected 
and  should  be  more  extensively  used. — Ed.] 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  OPERATING  AN  INCU- 
BATOR. 

F.  A.  LEHMANN,  1350    PENNA.  AVE.,   S.  E., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  air  is  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  incubator  or  not  during  a 
hatch.  I  have  used  the  same  incubator  and 
had  just  about  the  same  results  whether  I 
pasted  up  every  possible  source  of  ventil- 
ation until  the  19th  day,  when  moisture 
was  applied,  or  allowed  ventilation  during 
the  entire  hatch.  If  no  ventilation  is  al- 
lowed, no  moisture  can  be  used  until  the 
19th  day,  when  the  ventilator  holes  should 
be  opened  to  their  full  extent.  To  this  one 
rule,  no  ventilation,  no  moisture,  I  believe 
there  is  no  exception.  Moisture  should 
never  be  used  unless  ventilation  is  given 
the  same  time. 

If  the  eggs  are  fresh  they  do  not  need  to 
be  turned  for  the  first  three  or  four  days, 
aud  so,  in  tilling  the  drawers  with  eggs,  1 
always  incline  the  drawers  and  stand  the 
eggs  on  their  small  ends  and  then  do  not 
touch  them  until  the  third  or  fourth  day, 
when  if  there  is  good  sunlight,  I  test  the 
white  shelled  ones.  The  dark  shelled  eggs 
I  leave  for  two  or  three  days  later.  By 
taking  out  the  non-fertile  white-shelled 
eggs,  which  can  be  accurately  tested  on  the 
third  day  even  by  one  who  is  not  an  expert, 
enough  room  is  left  to  enable  the  other  eggs 
to  be  laid  upon  their  sides  aud  then  they 
should  be  turned  regularly.  I  stand  the 
eggs  on  end,  after  taking  out  the  egg  turn- 
ers, because  in  this  position  they  do  not  oc- 
cupy much  more  than  half  as  much  room, 
and  not  only  is  incubation  begun  in  the 
large  end,  but  nearly  double  as  many  eggs 
can  be  placed  in  each  drawer.  By  the  time 
the  testing  is  done  there  are  enough  fertile 
eggs  left  to  make  a  full  drawer.  I  always 
turn  the  eggs  by  hand,  as  I  prefer  to  get  the 
largest  hatches  possible,  aud  so  do  not  use 
the  turners. 

Never  double  layer  the  eggs  m  a  top  heat 
incubator,  unless  you  wish  to  lose  every 
egg  in  the  top  layer.  Every  quarter  inch 
inneighthina  top  heat  incubator  repre- 
sents cne  degree  in  heat,  so  that  if  the  top 
layer  is  two  inches  thick  and  the  lower 
layer  is  kept  at  only  100  degrees,  the  top  of 
the  upper  layer  is  kept  at  108  degrees. 
Should  the  eggs  of  tho  top  layer  hatch,  not 
a  chicken  will  live.  I  followed  "double 
decking"  for  a  long  time  and  only  learned 
this  by  sad  experience. 


I  try  never  to  allow  the  heat  to  rise  above 
102  degrees,  and  prefer  to  keep  it  at  100  or 
101.  Where  I  kept  the  heat  at  103,  the 
eggs  usually  begin  to  pip  on  the  18th  day, 
and  as  this  is  three  days  sooner  than  a  hen, 
it  is  conducive  evidence  to  me  that  this  is 
too  high  a  degree  of  heat.  If  your  incuba- 
tor has  a  good  regulator,  the  regulation  of 
the  heat  for  the  first  two  weeks  is  readily 
done,  but  during  the  third  week,  where  the 
animal  heat  in  the  eggs  is  beginning  to 
show,  I  change  the  regulator  to  shut  off  at 
100.  Even  then  the  heat  often  rises  to  105 
or  10G,  when  I  open  the  door  until  the  heat 
falls.  During  the  warm  months  I  often 
have  the  doors  wide  open  from  morning 
until  night.  During  my  last  hatch  I  had 
the  regulator  to  shut  off  at  ninety-eight  de- 
grees . 

I  have  used  moisture  during  the  entire 
hatch,  and  lost  nearly  all  my  eggs  from  ex- 
cessive moisture;  have  used  no  moisture 
until  the  tenth  day  and  then  a  small  quan- 
tity until  the  nineteenth,  when  a  full  quan- 
tity was  supplied  with  much  better  re- 
sults; and  no  moisture  at  all  until  the 
nineteenth  day,  with  the  best  results.  To- 
day I  say  to  every  one,  throw  away  your 
moisture  gages  and  leave  your  moisture 
pans  empty  until  the  nineteen:!)  day  and 
then  supply  all  you  can  and  you  will  never 
regret  it.  If  moisture  is  supplied  before 
this  time,  the  chicks  begin  to  grow  prema- 
turely and  fill  the  entire  shell,  and  then 
they  are  not  likely  to  get  out.  The  incu- 
bator manufacturer  who  sends  out  instruc- 
tions to  keep  the  moisture  pans  always 
full,  as  some  do,  are  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  their  customer's  eggs,  and  deserve 
to  have  their  incubators  condemned  in  no 
measured  terms.  To  those  of  your  readers 
who  have  given  up  trying  to  use  an  incu- 
bator in  disgust,  and  "to  those  who  are  not 
now  getting  satisfactory  results,  I  advise 
to  keep  the  heat  at  101  degrees,  and  use  no 
moisture  until  the  nineteenth  day,  and 
then  use  plenty  and  you  will  have  gratify- 
ing results. 

Now  for  results  in  my  own  hatching.  I 
use  two  300  egg  Eureka  incubators,  made 
by  J.  L.  Campbell.  In  my  last  hatch,  I 
took  out  the  turning  devices,  stood  the  eggs 
on  end  as  closely  as  possible,  tested  out  a 
portion  of  the  eggs  on  the  fourth  day  and 
began  to  turn  them  by  hand  twice  a  day. 
I  allowed  ventilation,  kept  the  heat  at  from 
100  to  102  degrees,  until  the  last  week,  when 
the  animal  heat  began  to  rise  too  high,  and 
then  1  changed  my  regulator  so  as  to  shut 
off  the  flame  at  ninety-eight  degrees  ;  and 
on  the  nineteenth  day  I  supplied  moisture. 
The  degree  of  heat  during  tbe  last  week 
was  evidently  too  low,  for  the  hatch  did 
not  begin  until  the  night  of  the  twenty-first 
day.  On  the  twenty-third  day,  I  took  out 
the  drawers  and  I  never  saw  such  a  sight 
in  my  life.  From  370  fertile  eggs  there 
were  312  chickens.  This  is  the  largest 
hatch  I  ever  got,  but  I  believe  I  can  dupli- 
cate it  right  along  with  either  one  of  my 
incubators. 

There  is  one  feature  in  these  incubators 
to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention,  believ- 
ing that  it  is  specially  good.  Tbe  moisture 
pans  are  so  constructed  that  all  the  air  ad- 
mitted for  ventilation  can  be  made  to  pass 
directly  through  them.  Each  one  is  pro- 
vided with  a  cover  having  two  openings 
through  it,  and  each  opening  has  wires 
across  it  to  keep  the  chicks  out  and  a 
sliding  cover  to  regulate  the  amount  of  air 
to  be  admitted.  These  pans  need  not  be 
used  at  all  until  tbe  moisture  is  applied, 
unless  so  desired,  but  when  the  pans  are 
filled  and  the  air  is  admitted,  it  passes  over 
the  top  of  the  water,  becomes  saturated, 
and  then  rises  around  the  eggs.  Until  I 
got  these  pans  I  always  felt  more  or  less 
uneasy  after  the  moisture  was  applied,  un- 
til the  hatch  was  well  under  way,  but  I 
rest  easy  now.  I  wish  others  would  try 
these  pans  aud  then  report  results. 

While  I  feel  competent  to  tell  others  how 
to  hatch  chickens,  1  wish  others  would  tell 
me  how  to  raise  them  afterwards,  for  I 
have  failed  sadly.  I  have  one  of  Page  & 
Woods  heaters,  consisting  of  a  furnace, 
from  which  extend  hot  water  pipes 
through  boxes  closed  at  their  ouuer  ends, 
but  provided  with  curtains  at  their  inner 
ones.  The  heat  is  kept  up  to  a  higher  de- 
gree than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  the 
chicks  are  free  to  range  themselves  wher- 
ever they  please  at  night.  The  tempera- 
ture in  tbe  room  never  falls  as  low  as 
seventy  degrees  unless  on  very  cold  nights. 
The  feed  consists  of  millet  seed,  crumbs, 
ground  meat  and  bone,  green  stuff,  and 
charcoal  and  grit  is  always  kept  before 
them.  In  spile  of  my  care,  they  die  at  such 
a  rate  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
incubators  to  keep  up  with  them.  Roup, 
or  some  kindred  disease,  has  carried  them 
off  so  fast  that  out  of  about  5j0  last 
hatched  only  about  seventy  are  left.  Ven- 
tilation is  good,  there  are"  no  drafts  that  I 
know  of,  there  are  six  large  windows  ad- 
mitting light  and  sunshine,  aud  I  have 
only  fifty  in  a  pen.   There  are  no  lice. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  POULTRY. 

LEG    HORNE,  WASHTUCUA,  WASH. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  a 
little  of  my  experience  with  poultry  ;  the 
paying  side  of  it.  I  have  not  seen  but  one 
copy  of  your  paper  since  I  have  been  in  the 
West  (December  number),  but,  now  tbat  I 
am  located,  will  have  it  sent  on.  I  think 
we  are  all  beginners,  but  perhaps  I  can  help 
some  that  are  new  at  it.  In  the  first  place, 
procure  good  fowls.     I  suppose  you  say 


any  fool  knows  knows  that.  A  great  many 
fools  do  not  know  it.  Make  up  your  mind 
what  you  are  feeding  for,  then  know  what 
you  are  feeding.  If  all  grains  were  $3.00 
per  bushel,  there  would  be  less  failures  in 
tbe  poultry  business.  In  one  is  ue  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  I  saw  an  article  where 
a  gentleman  fed  meat  alone  I  will  uot 
dispute  the  assertion,  as  1  think  it  about 
right,  but  I  never  dared  to  rely  entirely 
upon  meat  and  bone.  But  if  meat  and 
bone,  (cook  the  meat),  are  fed  in  connection 
with  ground  peas,  beans,  conked  and 
mashed  potatoes  and  flax,  (linseed  meal), 
a  cabbage  each  day,  for  a  variety,  and 
skimmed  milk,  if  possible  pure,  (water  if 
not),  in  the  feed,  you  will  have  no  occasion 
to  wonder  why  your  hens  don't  lay.  In 
fact,  you  will  wonder  why  they  do  not 
stop  laying.  Such  has  been  my  experience 
at  least. 

I  hope  every  one's  experience  does  not 
cost  them  as  dearly  as  has  mine.  This  is 
meant  for  beginners  only,  as  I  suppose  all 
old  poultymen  know  as  much  about  it  as  I. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  think  meat  is  too 
high-priced  to  buy.  When  eggs  are  thirty 
cents  per  dozen,  you  can  afford  to  pay 
fifteen  cents  per  pound  for  meat.  Be  sure 
and  feed  lean  meat,  as  fat  produces  fat.  I 
say  1  cook  the  meat,  and  for  this  reason: 
When  cooked  it  is  much  nicer  to  handle 
and  all  the  goodness  is  retained.  The  bones 
are  easier  to  grind,  and  can  be  fed  as 
thought  best.  I  feed  bone  twice  a  week. 

If  you  are  convenient  to  an  oyster  bed, 
you  can  use  oyster  shells  ;  but  don't  think 
tbey  are  necessary,  as  the  most  they  are 
good  for  is  to  sell.  What  breed  is  best  ? 
The  one  you  fancy  most  and  best  suits  your 
climate  and  convenience.  I  have  "bred 
twenty  to  thirty  breeds,  and  they  were  all 
good  if  eared  for  as  they  should  be.  Ae 
ood  a  fowl  as  I  ever  raised  was  a  cross 
etween  a  Bosecoinb  White  Leghorn  cock- 
erel and  Light  Brahma  hens.  That  was  in 
a  colder  climate  than  Washington,  but  they 
are  good  anywhere.  Always  use  pure- 
bred fowls.  They  can  be  raised  as  easily  as 
scrubs.  Good  birds  can  always  be  procured 
at  a  reasonable  figure  from  responsible 
men. 

Some  kind  hearted  old  lady  will  alwayi 
tell  you  to  give  your,  fowls  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  Now,  if  you  want  to  be  kept  busy 
digging  holes  and  planting  your  stock,  fol- 
low her  advise.  Keep  your  coops  clean 
and  the  air  will  be  fresh.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  air  to  be  cold  to  be  fresh. 
Neither  can  you  build  a  house  so  tight  that 
it  WQn't  be  ventilated  in  cold  weather.  11 
at  any  time  your  fowls  droop,  and  are 
dumpish,  aud  you  do  not  know  what  to  do 
for  tbem,  separate  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock  and  try  to  learn.  If  you  have  no 
other  place,  use  the  spade  the  same  as  you 
would  if  your  bouse  was  ventilated. 

Of  coure  your  chickens  are  lousy.  Well, 
that  is  easily  remedied.  Fumigate  with 
sulphur,  then  take  air-slacked  lime,  (some 
sulphur  in  that  will  not  do  any  harm),  and 
give  it  a  good  bath ;  use  kerosene  on  the 
roosts,  or,  better  still,  take  tobacco  water, 
and  use  it  thoroughly,  and  that  alone  will 
do  the  work.  By  keeping  a  dust-bath 
where  they  can  use  it,  they  will  keep  clean. 
Have  some  lime  aud  sulphur  in  that  also. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
houses,  yards,  roosts,  young  chicks  and  in- 
cubators, but  I  do  not  want  to  paralyze  the 
editor  aud  old  readers.  Let  me  say  this, 
any  way.  Use  an  incubator  if  you  go  into 
the  business  extensively  at  all;  you  will 
need  one  some  day  and  you  may  as  well 
start  right.  If  you  cannot  build  one  your- 
self, tbey  are  cheap ;  in  fact,  cheaper  to  buy 
than  to  run  any  risks  building  one  if  you 
have  had  no  experience  in  that  line.  Don't 
ask  how  much  to  feed.  1  might  have 
Brahmas  aud  you  Leghorns.  I  might  be 
feeding  for  market,  or  for  fertile  eggs,  and 
you  for  eggs  alone.  If  I  have  tired  you,  I 
am  sorry  and  will  not  again  be  guilty.  You 
have  ere  this  discovered  that  I  am  a  poultry 
crank,  but  in  my  'crankiness'  there  is 
money,  aud  I  hope  that  all  who  begin  the 
New  Year  raising  poultry  will  be  success- 
ful, as  I  would  like  to  help  all  beginnen 
to  begin  right. 

HE  FEEDS  TOO  OFTEN. 

"SUBSCRIBER." 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  of  your  valuable 
paper  for  one  year,  and  a  reader  of  it  some 
time  before.  I  will  give  my  experience 
with  chickens  since  last  spring,  compared 
to  my  neighbors.  I  have  been  raising 
chickens  siuce  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
but  commenced  raising  thorough-breds 
three  years  ago.  My  success  the  first  two 
years  was  not  very  good,  but  still  I  would 
not  give  up.  This  year  I  have  been  -trying 
to  follow  the  teachings  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper  as  near  as  I  could.  Last  spring  I 
hatched,  by  the  hens,  sixty-seven  Light 
Brahmas,  %bout  forty  Black  Miuorcas,  and 
about  seventy-five  cross-breeds.  Up  to 
four  months  old  I  lost  four  Brahmas,  about 
twenty  Minorcas  aud  twelve  half-breeds. 
About  the  first  of  October  the  cankerous 
roup  got  among  them.  I  took  the  sick  ones 
out  as  soon  as  I  noticed  them,  aud  put  them 
in  separate  pens  from  the  rest.  I  lost  live 
of  the  Brahmas  and  all  of  the  Black  Minor- 
cas. I  had  left  about  three,  and  I  am  going 
to  get  rid  of  tbem  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a 
buyer  for  them,  as  I  do  not  think  much  of 
them  for  this  climate  (Western  Pennsyl- 
vania). For  the  roup  I  gave  them  ch-londe 
of  potash  in  their  drinking  water,  and 
painted  the  sores  in  their  mouths  with 
chloride  of  iron,  twice  a  day.   Some  of  the 
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worst  cases  I  cleaned  the  cheesy  matter  out 
»f  their  mouths,  and  touched  the  sores  with 
lunar  caustic,  once  a  day.  I  have  seventy- 
five  hens  in  all,  and  have  500  feet  of  floor 
space  for  them.  My  main  house  is  boarded 
up  and  down  with  twelve  feet  boards, 
tiued  inside,  and  packed  between  with  hay, 
with  plenty  of  light,  about  twenty-tive 
square  feet  of  glass  to  every  150  feet  of 
floor  surface.  I  also  have  a  shed,  boarded 
with  tongue  and  grooved  boards,  on  three 
sides,  and  open  lo  the  south,  for  scratching, 
and  have  about  four  feet  of  chaff  and  loaves 
in  it.  In  the  morning  I  feed  boiled  potatoes, 
mashed  aud  thickened  with  one  part  corn- 
meal  and  two  parts  bran,  fed  warm,  and  at 
noon  I  scatter  three  piutsof  wheat  in  the 
shed  for  them  to  scratch  in  ;  at  night  I  feed 
oats.  With  all  this  care  I  am  not  getting 
one  egg.  I  keep  lime,  etc.,  where  they  can 
get  it^all  the  time.  My  chickens  are  not 
over  fat,  and  always  appear  to  be  happy. 
My  neighbor  has  a  chicken  house  250  feet 
from  mine,  boarded  up  and  down,  all  the 
cracks  open  and  never  feeds  his  fowls  warm 
feed.and  some  clays  they  are  not  fed  at  all, and 
one-half  the  time"  only  once  a  day,  and  that 
in  the  morning.  He  cleans  the  house  twice 
a  year,  while  I  clean  mine  two  or  three 
times  i  week;  his  also  had  the  roup  when 
mine  had.  lie  has  been  getting  eggs  rigjit 
along  aud  I  am  not  getting  any.  Who  can 
explain  the  cause  ?  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  experienced  person  on  heating 
chicken  houses ;  whether  it  is  a  good  plan 
and  which  is  the  best  method.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  on  that  topic  yet  that  I  con- 
sidered very  good.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  different  plans,  as  I  expect  to  build  a 
new  house  next  spring  or  summer,  and 
want  the  experience  of  some  reliable  man 
on  the  subject. 

[Your  hens  being  fed  three  times  a  day 
are  surely  overfed,  and  that  is  where  your 
mistake  is. — Ed.]  . 


BURNT  OUT,  BUT  UP  AGAIN. 

D.  A.  FOLK,  LEIPSIC,  OHIO. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  my  only  solace 
now.  As  I  said  iu  my  last  article,  all  was 
sunshine  to-day  but  to-morrow  may  bring 
a  weasel.  When  I  last  wrote  I  was  in  high 
spirits,  soaring  too  high.  The  elements 
were  new  to  me ;  they  became  contrary  ;  I 
lost  my  balance  aud  down  I  came  like  a 
thunder-bolt.  It  occurred  on  this  wise: 
At  four  o'clock  one  morning  my  eldest  son 
was  aroused  from  his  slumber  by  the  hoot- 
ing of  an  owl,  it  being  the  first  one  we  had 
ever  heard  near  the  house.  He  listened, 
and  while  meditating  on  its  daring,  he 
thought  he  heard  something  like  fire  crackl- 
ing. On  looking  out,  the  first  sight  that 
met  his  gaze  was  the  new  poultry  house  aud 
wind  derrick  developed  in  flames.  "  Fire  I 
Fire  I"  was  what  I  heard.  It  took  me  fully 
fifteen  minutes  to  fiud  my  pants.  Bells  be- 
gan to  ring,  and  in  a  few  moments  neigh- 
bors made  their  appearances,  and  by  hard 
work  we  managed  to  save  our  dwelling  and 
barn.  A  16x22  hatching  and  brooding 
house,  two  stories  high,  in  which  were  two 
hatchers,  nine  brooders,  bone  mill,  lawn- 
mower,  barrel  of  coal  oil,  chicken  fixtures, 
etc ,  seventy  cords  of  dry  wood,  three 
thousand  feet  of  lumber,  wind-pump,  fifty- 
foot  heuLery,  (new),  all  went  up  iu  flames, 
while  1,  well,  "I  went  down."  What 
made  me  feel  the  worst  was  that  one  hun- 
dred chicks,  three  weeks  old,  were  in  that 
fire,  wondering  why  I  was  making  their 
brooder  so  warm.  Poor,  innocent  chicks  1 
It  was  a  grand  sight,  at  dawn  of  day,  to  see 
all  my  future  prospects  ascending  into  the 
clouds,  while  I  was  left  a  solitary  mourner. 
My  insurance  had  just  runout.  O,  that 
owl  1  How  I  venerate  his  noble  name.  If 
be  had  not  warned  us,  (even  if  to  save 
chicks  for  his  future  appetite),  all  we  have, 
would  have  gone  the  same  road.  Don't  let 
me  hear  any  one  speaking  ill  of  him,  fur  I 
am  his  warm  friend.  The  next  day  I 
wondered  if  the  poultry  business  pays.  It 
was  so  very  dark  I  could  not  see  for  a 
week.  Finally  I  said,  Wake  up,  old  boy, 
the  weather  is" tine  and  you  can  get  started 
again,  if  you  only  '  will".'  "  So  I  cleared  off 
the  rubbish  and  set  out  100  peach,  seventy- 
five  plum  and  twenty-five  apple  trees  as  a 
starter  to  get  warmed  up.  Then  I  put  up 
a  new  wind-engine:  next  I  built  five  rooms, 
12x15,  for  winter  layers.  They  are  snug 
and  warm.  Next  I  sent  to  old  Kentucky 
for  a  pen  of  Light  Brabmas  and  bought 
another  pen  nearer  home,  of  the  same  breed. 
I  already  have  a  pen  of  Brown  Leghorns. 
In  short,  I  have  eight  nice  rooms,  contain- 
ing fifteen  to  twenty  hens  each,  with  all 
fixtures  necessary  to  make  the  work  light 
on  myself,  aud  1  must  say  that  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  hear  their  merry  henology  when 
they  hear  me  coming  with  their  warm 
breakfast.  These  lively,  contented  chick- 
ens encourage  me  to  go  ahead.  1  cannot 
give  up  without  another  struggle;  no, 
never!  As  I  have  just  finished  my  rooms, 
I  shall  next  make  a  half  dozen  brooders, 
(hot  water);  also  another  batcher  as  a 
starter.  Thanks  to  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  it  is  my  solace. 
When  I  read  of  others  failing  and  making 
mistakes,  I  just  conclude  to  crack  my  whip 
and  drive  faster.  Maybe  1  shall  overtak 
some  "poor  chap  "  going  my  may. 


WHY  THE  FARMER  FAILS. 

GEO.W.  WISIMER,  PLYMOUTH  MEETING,  PA. 

As  I  keep  chickens  and  am  a  subscriber 
to  the  Poui.fry  Keeper  and  have  read  a 
number  of  poultry  papers,  I  think  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  the  leader,  and  all 
persons  keeping  poultry  should  subscribe 
for  it.  The  great  trouble  is  to  tret  them  to 
part  with  that  tilty  cents.  They  all  know 
how  to  keep  Chickens,  especially  the 
farmer.   He  keeps  no  account  of  expenses 

and  income,     lie  keeps  from  fifty  t  ie 

hundred  and  fifty  hens  over  winter,  troin 
five  to  a  dozen  cocks,  some  of  which  he  has 
bred  from  for  two,  and  perhaps  three 
years. 

As  soon  as  snow  fall*  and  the  hens  can- 
not roam  over  the  lields,  they  stop  laying, 
except  a  few  thai  are  bustlers,  which  lay 
an  egg  now  and  then,  enough  for  the  farmer 
to  say  without  lying.  "I  got  eggs  all  win- 
ter." During  the  winter  he  feedsnight  and 
morning.  He  goes  to  the  granary  and  gets 
corn — it  don't  make  any  difference  bow 
much — takes  anything  that  is  close  to  him 
to  get  it  in— pan,  bucket  or  half-bushel 
measure — just  so  he  feeds  them ;  don't 
know  its  value  or  don't  care,  as  it  costs 
nothing  apparently,  and  it  was  grown  on 
the  farm. 

As  soon  as  spring  comes, and  the  liens  can 
roam  the  fields, they  commence  to  lay.  We 
must  admit  that  he  has  some  good  layers, 
but  a  great  many  will  lay  a  few  eggs  and 
then  become  broody.  He  then  picks  out 
the  nicest  looking  eggs  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  they  are  the  eggs  layed  by  the  poorest 
layers,  sets  them  and  batches  chickens, 
such  as  they  are.  When  you  see  him  the 
following  wiuter,  ask  him  bow  many  he 
hatched  out.  He  will  think  awhile  then 
answer  about  . 

There  it  is,  about.  Now  he  don't  know. 
Perhaps  the  eggs  hatched  well;  be  will  tell 
you,  one  beu  hatched  thirteen  cut  of  thir- 
teen, another  twelve  out  of  thirteen,  and 
so  on.  After  he  is  through,  ask  him  where 
they  all  are.   His  answer  most  always  is 

"Oh,  I    took    (or    sent)  about   to 

market  (there  it  is  again — about).  Some 
died  with  the  gapes ;  cats  and  hawks  killed 

about   (another  about)."    He  don't 

know;  won't  know;  don't  want  to  know; 
don't  know  how  many  hens  be  has  ;  don't 
know  it  is  a  waste  of  food  to  keep  a  num- 
ber of  cocks  over  winter;  don't  know  it 
will  pay  to  kill  the  cocks  when  hatching  is 
over;  don't  know  it  will  pay  to  get  thor- 
oughbred stock  in  the  fall  fornext  season; 
don't  know  how  many  eggs  he  set:  don't 
know  how  many  chicks  were  hatched  ;  don't 
know  how  many  chicks  he  marketed,  and 
don't  know  how  much  feed  be  fed  them. 
To  sum  it  all  up,  he  don't  know  that  be 
don't  know  anything  about  chickens,  but 
thinks  he  knows  more  than  to  be  fooled  into 
giving  fifty  cents  for  twelve  copies  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 


A  Prolific  Turkey. — I  have  a  White  Holland 
turkey  ben  that  laid  seventy-seven  (77)eggs 
before  wanting  to  set.  Who  can  beat  that? 
I  cannot  do  without  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  published. 
— Ida  Brush,  Gervais,  0\ 


A  KEROSENE  PLAN  TO  MAKE  HENS  LAY. 

I.  D.  RIVENBURG,  TALCOTTVILLE,  CT. 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  1  thought  I  would  like  to 
make  a  laugh  and  some  fun  for  the  readers 
of  that  paper.  I  have  read  of  straw  and 
horse  feed  for  making  hens  lay,  but  I  have 
tried  them  all,  and  fiud  in  these  short  days 
a  little  kerosene  oil  is  the  best  thing  that  I 
have  tried  as  yet,  as  it  is  very  cheap  just 
now.  While  my  neighbors  have  been  com- 
plaining of  the  inactivity  of  their  hens  iu 
producing  eggs  this  winter,  my  hens  are 
doing  very  well.  I  have  thirty-four  and  1 
am  getting  a  good  supply  of  eggs.  From 
the  first  of  January  up  to  date,  which  is 
eleven  days,  I  have  gotten  185  eggs,  and 
mostly  in  the  forenoon.  I  do  not  let  my 
hens  run,  only  in  the  finest  weather,  but 
keep  them  busy,  about  twelve  hours  a  day, 
which  is  a  very  good  day's  work,  and  more 
than  most  of  the  working  men  are  doing 
Just  now,  and  more  than  they  have  been 
doing  in  Washington  since  the  special  ses- 
sion was  called  to  repeal  the  silver  bill,  but 
we  will  go  back  to  poultry  and  let  Wash- 
ington take  care  of  the  other  part  of  the 
business. 

The  way  I  use  kerosene,  to  make  my  hens 
lay,  is  with  a  lamp  and  make  your  poultry 
house  light  twelve  hours  a  day.  Get  your 
hens  used  to  you  and  then  you  will  have  to 
get  them  used  to  the  light.  It  is  very  easy 
to  do  if  you  will  begin  in  the  right  wav. 
At  first  I  taught  one  or  two,  and  they  all 
soon  followed  her  example.  I  have  been 
two  weeks  at  it  now  aud  all  I  have  to  do  is 
to  go  in  in  the  morning  with  my  lamp  and 
call  them.  They  know  what  it  means,  and 
soon  will  begin  to  sing.  Just  as  soon  as  I 
give  them  their  warm  breakfast  they  will 
begin  to  scratch  in  the  litter  for  some  grain 
which  I  put  there  the  night  before.  Some 
morning,  before  my  near  neighbors  are 
thinking  of  getting  up,  I  have  got  from  <^ne 
to  six  eggs.  I  light  my  house  about  5:110 
a.  m.,  aud  give  them  a  half  hour  to  get  off 
their  roosts,  and  then  if  there  is  a  lazy  one 
I  soon  get  her  off.  Poultry  are  like  people. 
There  are  always  some  in  a  flock  that  do 
not  amount  to  much  and  should  not  be 
with  the  flock.  Now.  if  any  one  will  come 
and  see  my  poultry  at  work  in  the  morn- 
ings thev  would  think  kerosene  a  good 
thing  to  'make  hens  lay,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  some  of  our 
neighbors  up  in  the  morning.  It  may  be 
an  advantage  to  some  to  know  what  breed 
I  keep,  as  they  may  say  all  bens  are  not 
alike,  but  I  keep  one  very  tame  breed,  and 
one  very  nervous  and  wild,  naturally  quick 


to  scare,  the  Black  Minorca's  and  the  Cor- 
nish Indian  Game.  I  would  like  to  ask 
and  get  an  answer  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper  about  the  weight  of  my  Indian 
Game.  I  have  seven  pullets  that  weigh 
forty-four  pounds.  Is  not  that  a  good 
weight?  They  are  laying  almost  every 
day  and  are  regular  pets.  As  I  am  in  hopes 
that  some  of  my  brother  poultrymen  will 
try  kerosene  to  make  their  hens  lay,  I  will 
close,  hoping  you  will  have  the  good  luck 
that  I  have  had. 

[The  weight  is  good  for  the  whole  lot. — 
Ed.]  _ 

LEGHORNS  AND  BRAHMAS. 

E.    P.  BOYD,  ALEDO,  ILL. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  Prof.  Cook's  article,  "  Bralunas  vs.  Leg- 
horns," in  the  January  Poultry  Keeper, 
not,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
raise  Leghorns,  for  they  well  know  their 
merits,  but  for  those  wiiodo  not, and  whom 
Prof.  Cook  would  have  believe  that  there  is 
no  comparison  between  the  Leghorns  and 
the  "lunliy  Brahma."  This,  however, 
has  not  beeu  the  experience  of  at  least  a 
few  others,  and  please  count  me  among 
those  few.  First,  the  Prof,  says  that  the 
Brabmas  are  much  superior  to  the  Leghorns 
as  winter  layers.  Now.for  my  part,  I  have 
no  trouble  in  keeping  my  Leghorn  pullets 
laying  right  along  through  the  winter,  and 
have  eggs  to  sell  while  my  Brahma  raising 
neighbors  have  eggs  to  buy.  Now,  the 
Prof,  wants  to  measure  eggs  by  weight.  I 
know  there  are  Leghorns  that  lay  small 
eggs,  but  the';  again  there  are  those  which 
lay  eggs,  which,  for  size,  will  compare  very 
favorably  with  Minorca  eggs, to  say  nothing 
of  Brabmas.  As  to  the  number  layed  by 
these  birds  in  a  year,  in  almost  any  poultry 
paper  you  pick  up  you  will  find  records  of 
Leghorn  flocks  where  the  yearly  product 
runs  away  up  towards  two  hundred  eggs. 
In  the  case  of  the  Brabmas  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  record  in  which  they  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  in  one  year.  To  quote  bis 
article,  "  When  the  eating  qualities  are  con- 
sidered, there  is  no  comparison."  Now,  I 
think  there  is,  especially  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  Leghorn  is 
fit  for  the  table  at  least  a  month  before  the 
Brahma  of  the  same  brood  is  ;  but.perhaps, 
the  Prof,  does  not  like  early  fryers.  We 
will  grant  that  the  Leghorn  is  wild,  if  a 
fowl  that  will  hunt  its  own  food,  and  which 
will  make  its  own  living  on  a  farm  in  sum- 
mer time,  while  the  Brahma  has  to  be  fed, 
can  be  called  wild.  Then,  if  you  would 
have  Brahma  pullets  for  winter  layers,  you 
must  hatch  them  in  those  cold  and  rainy 
months,  March  and  April,  when  your  losses 
will  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  Leghorn 
man  who  hatches  his  winter  layers  in  May 
or  June.  As  to  the  sitting  qualities  of 
Brahmas,  they  are,  at  least  those  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  very 
poor  sitters,  being  very  heavy  and  clumsy, 
breaking  eggs,  and  besmearing  the  others  so 
that  they  have  to  be  washed,  and  possibly 
spoiling  the  clutch.  While  the  Leghorns  do 
not  sit  at  all,  yet  a  cross  between  them  and 
the  Indian  Games,  Plymouth  Bocks,  or 
Wyandottes,  makes  a  very  good  meat  fowl 
and  the  best  of  sitters  and  mothers. 


should  be  about  15x18  inches ;  for  trios, 
16x24  inches  ;  breeding  pens  of  five,  18x30 
inches  ;  all  coops  eighteen  inches  high.  For 
the  smaller  breeds  coops  can  be  of  less 
dimensions  and  for  the  big  breeds,  larger. 


MAKING  A  SHIPPING  COOP. 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  MEADVlLLE,  PA. 

The  main  points  to  be  considered, in  mak- 
ing and  shipping  coops,  are  strength,  light- 
ness, and  cheapness.  For  "strong"  it  needs 
to  be  able  to  withstand  not  only  the  weight 
of  the  fowls  within,but  likewise  the  hurried 
handling  often  required  of  the  expressman. 
"Light,"  the  coop  needs  to  be,  for  this,  in 
particular,  and  it  makes  the  purchaser 
smile  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  It  shows  that 
the  shipper  is  alive  to  his  customer's  inter- 
est. •'Cheap,"  it  should  be,  but  this  point 
need  not  to  be  enlarged  upon,  for  every 
breeder  and  shipper  of  fowls  knows  that 
the  priet  of  a  coop,  unlike  the  tariff  of  our 
political  friends,  is  not  considered  in  quot- 
ing prices  on  fowls.  I  will  describe  a 
coop  that-I  have  found  very  satisfactory  in 
all  three  particulars  mentioned.  For  the 
bottom  use  one-half  inch  stuff,  corner  posts 
of  lath,  and  for  top  of  frame,  connecting 
corner  posts,  three-quarter  of  an  inch  stuff, 
two  inches  wide.  Laths  are  not  strong 
enough  for  those  top  pieces.  Brace  this 
frame  with  laths,  four  pieces,  one  to  each 
side,  nailed  on  diagonally  from  lower  corner 
to  opposite  upper  corner,  and  cover  with 
strong  muslin.  I  get  an  article  for  five 
cents  per  yard  that  answers  nicely.  Cover 
the  top  also  with  the  muslin,  except  a 
6pace  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches  on  each 
end  for  ventilation.  This  space  is  made  by 
nailing  a  slat  across  each  end,  one  and  a 
half  inches  from  the  end  piece,  and  tacking 
the  muslin  to  the  slat  instead  of  to  the  end 
pieces.  Number  three  tacks  on  the  right 
side.  For  a  handle  take  four  small  screw 
eyes,  and  insert  about  two  or  three  inches 
from  each  corner  on  the  narrow  way  of  the 
coop.  Then  take  two  strong  pieces  of  cord, 
about  one  foot  longer  than  the  coop,  tie  one 
end  of  each  into  the  screw-eyes  on  one  end 
of  the  coop,  draw  the  cords  together  near 
the  centre,  and  knot  with  two  knots,  each  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  centre.  Then  tie 
the  loose  ends  of  the  cord  to  the  remaining 
screw-eyes,  and  you  have  a  handle  not  only 
ornamental  but  very  useful,  and  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  constructing  the 
coop  as  the  cord  is  but  a  trifle.  The  size  of 
coop  will  depend  on  the  number  of  fowls  to 
be  shipped.   For  a  single  bird  the  bottom 


POULTRY  IN  TEXAS. 

MRS .  E.  BROUILLET,  DALLAS,  TEX. 

I  have  taken  many  poultry  papers  but 
yours  is  without  a  superior,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  practical  and  matter  of 
fact  and  therefore  easy  to  comprehend.  I 
am  still  successful  with  my  poultry  and 
very  happy  over  it.  Texas  is  a  hard  State 
to  raise  poultry,  as  persous  wishing  to  buy 
want  them  for  little  or  nothing,  and  every 
kind  of  food  is  dear  here.  The  great  trouble 
with  our  State  is  that  it  is  an  old  State  and 
still  a  very  young  one,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression. Our  people  are  slowly  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact  that  good  stock  is  money, 
and  before  many  years,  with  the  spirit  of 
energy  that  is  fast  gaining  ground,  Texas 
must  become  a  big  chicken  market,  as  it  is 
in  many  other  tilings.  Those  who  have  fine 
chickens  are  very  proud  of  tbem  and  recog- 
nize their  worth  too,  I  raise  full-blooded 
Buff  Cochins  and  Langsban  hens,  with 
Buff  Cochin  male,  and  the  cross  has  given 
me  beautiful  chickens  for  the  yard  and 
table  and  I  am  satisfied,  as  my  yard  is  too 
small  to  raise  for  selling.  Have  lost  no 
chickens  for  one  year  I  never  doctor 
them  and  if  one  was  taken  sick  I  would 
kill  it,  as  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  doc- 
tored with  any  success.  A  clean  house, 
well  closed  for  winter  and  clean  and  airy 
for  summer,  plenty  of  good  healthy  food, 
and  success  will  crown  your  labor  with 
poultry.  We  have  a  tine  climate  and  I 
have  hens  sitting  now,  and  will  give  me 
chicks  in  two  weeks  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  not  makiug  our  State  the  banner  State 
for  poultry. 


HOW  ABOUT  THIS? 

ANDREW    MILLER,  NORTH   OGDEN,  UTAH. 

I  notice  by  the  papers  that  most  of  the 
editors,  or  members,  of  the  "A.  P.  A."  are 
after  you  for  your  exposure  of  matters  at 
the  World's  Fair,  and  to  think  that  a  certain 
man  was  elected,  which  they  think,  or 
seem  to  think,  hurt  you  so  much,  but  I 
guess  you  can  stand  all  this  and  not  be  very 
much  hurt.  I  also  noticed  iu  the  Poultry 
Keeper  an  article  about  a  man  in  New 
York  whose  strain  won  iu  another  man's 
hands,  and  this  caused  me  to  think  why 
you  did  not  write  a  little  more  on  that 
point  and  on  the  same  party.  He  saw,  in 
the  Fancier's  Guzette  of  Buff  Cochins, 
shown  in  the  hands  of  the  same  party,  and 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  C.  H.  Johnson,of 
Indiana.  In  the  November  number  you 
will  notice,  on  page  101,  a  piece  mentioning 
of  the  transfer  of  the  stock,  and  in  the  same 
paper  you  will  see  the  account  of  the 
World's  Fair  Show.  He  exhibited  Par- 
tridge Cochins,  Black  Cochins,  Silver 
Wyandottes,  Black  Leghorus,  also  Buff 
Pekin  Bantams.  I  take  about  six  poultry 
papers.  He  has  advertised  in  them  but  be- 
fore this  show  his  advertisement  read: 
"  Plymouth  llocks,  Light  Brahmas  and 
Golden  Wyandottes  and  sheep."  I  have 
often  wondered  why  be  never  advertised 
Buff  Cochins  and  Pekin  Bantams,  Silver 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Cochins  and  Black 
Leghorns  for  sale  in  any  of  the  papers,  or 
did  he  raise  just  a  few  especially  for  this 
occasion,  or  were  they,  like  the  Buff,  trans- 
ferred back  to  the  owner  as  soon  as  he  got 
home,  like  the  Buff  Cochins.  I  think  he 
could  tell  us,  especially  as  he  is  now  in  a 
position  to  do  so. 


FRESH  AIR  AND  EGGS. 

M'.  F.  STELLWAGEN,  ST.  IGN AGE,  MICH. 

Sometime  since  I  sent  you  a  rough  sketch 
of  my  poultry  house  with  double  roof, 
sides,  etc.,  and  door  in  each  end,  and  with 
no  ventilators  at  all.  As  the  winter  pro- 
gresses, I  am  satisfied  that  1  have  the  cor- 
rect thing.  Now,  in  mild  or  cold  weather,  I 
simply  have  to  throw  these  two  end  doors 
open,  while  I  am  attending  to  the  feeding 
aud  watering  each  morning,  and  my  poul- 
try house  gets  a  complete  airing  out  while 
the  birds  are  busy  feeding;  then  when  I  am 
ready  to  leave  1  close  both  doors,  which  is 
done*  by  hooking  one  on  the  outside  and  the 
other  on  the  inside,  and  the  poultry  have 
pure,  fresh  air  with  no  draughts  whatever, 
as  I  have  taken  great  care  to  close  up 
everything,  putting  weather  strips  around 
the  doors,  double  windows,  etc.  I  never 
saw  a  healthier  lot  of  fowls,  and  have  to 
use  great  care  or  else  they  would  all  be  lay- 
ing. Now  this  may  seein  strange,  but  I  do 
not  want  them  to  lay  until  the  egg  season 
comes  on,  as  I  wish  to  give  my  customers 
the  vcrv  best  there  is  iu  the  birds.  I  have 
tried  top  and  bottom  ventilators,  stoves, 
etc.,  bat  I  want  none  of  them  for  my  hen- 
houses. My  hen  house  was  always  damp 
and  cold,  with  the  double  roof,  and  my  sys- 
tem of  ventilating  is  very  dry  and  warm 
and  comfortable.  Fur  this  climate  the  sys- 
tem of  ventilators,  top  and  bottom,  only 
works  destruction  and  dissatisfaction.  I 
am  thankful  that  I  have  been  a  careful 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeher,  for  I  have 
simply  copied  after  your  ideas,  which  I  al- 
ways find  correct. 

[It  is  our  intention  to  illustrate  the- 
poultry  house  in  a  future  issue,  with  de- 
scriptions.— Ed.I 
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readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
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Address  all  comrmmicnt iims  to 
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Post-Offlce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
■en  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Only  twenty-five  cents  for  this  paper 
«ix  mouths,  on  a  trial  trip. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  proposes  to  be  on  the 
list  for  a  poultry  show  next  season. 

You  can  get  any  back  number  of  this 
paper  for  five  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

The  best  poultry  house  depends  on  the 
amount  of  money  oue  desires  to  invest  in 
the  house. 

March  is  the  most  dangerous  month  in 
the  year  for  inviting  diseases.  Keep  the 
ventilators  closed. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  a  World's  Fair 
Poultry  Show  be  held  in  New  York  City  iu 
1895.  Just  the  thing. 

There  were  more  good  birds  at  the  New 
York  show  this  year  than  at  any  time  since 
*nows  have  been  held  there. 

Disinfi  ct  and  clear  out  the  poultry 
house  before  summer.  You  cannot  raise 
fowls  and  vermin  on  the  same  farm. 

Fifty  World's  Fair  views,  tlieFarm  and 
Fireside  (semi-monthly),  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper — all  for  fifty  cents — the  papers 
one  year. 

If  you  do  not  get  your  paper,  drop  us  a 
card,  as  it  will  not  be  our  fault.  "We  want 
you  to  get  it  as  we  wish  you  to  subscribe 
again. 

Feed  young  chicks  often,  about  every 
two  hours — but  give  only  a  small  quantity 
at  a  time  until  evening,  then  give  them  a 
full  meal. 

The  advantages  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
are  that  each  issue  is  worth  a  whole  year's 
subscription,  and  you  must  not  miss  a 
•ingle  number. 

Use  the  pure  breeds.  Whenever  a  man 
begins  to  cross  his  pure  breeds  it  is  but  a 
short  while  before  he  has  a  full  crop  of 
mongrels. 

It  is  claimed  that  more  than  1000  birds 
were  shown  at  the  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  show, 
and  they  propose  to  even  beat  that  record 
•next  season. 


Mr,  T.  Farrer  Rackham  had  charge  of 
the  Spatt's  patent  arrangements  at  the  New 
York  show.  He  is  a  necessity  at  all  shows, 
and  would  be  missed  if  not  present. 

If  you  want  a  pair  of  poultry  papers  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm  Poultry  pull 
together  at  seventy  cents  a  year  for  both. 
Send  us  your  order  at  once. 

We  warn  our  readers  to  send  no  poultry 
or  eggs  to  Ballard  &  Co.,  3149  Cottage  Grove 
avenue,  Chicago,  a*  we  have  6ent  them 
complaints  which  they  did  not  notice. 

No  one  who  has  not  used  an  incubator 
can  well  do  justice  to  himself  until  he  has 
operated  oue.  Begin  with  a  small  incubator 
and  then  gradually  extend  the  business. 

The  show  at  Mt.  Carmel.  111.,  was  oue  of 
the  largest  ever  held  there.  There  were 
over  100  Plymouth  Rocks  alone  entered, 
and  all  breeds  were  well  represented. 


Only  five  cents  a  month  for  this  paper. 
If  you  miss  a  single  issue  you  may  lose  just 
the  article  you  want. 

Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  reports  that 
the  new  Standard  will  be  ready  about 
April  1st.  Nearly  all  of  the  old  ones  are 
sold. 

Our  new  readers  are  informed  that  this 
paper  is  devoted  exclusively  to  poultry.  It 
is  not  a  pigeon  or  dog  paper,  nor  does  it 
have  a  department  for  Maltese  cats,  guiuea 
pigs,  or  white  mice. 

The  show  at  North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  was 
a  grand  success.  The  display  was  not  as 
large  as  was  expected,  but  the  birds  were 
all  choice.  The  judging  was  satisfactory, 
and  all  was  pleasant. 

Denver  had  about  2,000  birds  at  her 
show,  as  we  learn,  and  she  thus  takes  rank 
as  one  of  the  leading  cities  for  showing 
poultry.  The  breeders  all  work  together 
out  there. 

The  poultry  show  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
in  January,  was  very  satisfactory  for  the 
first  effort,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  in  the 
field  again,  as  the  first  show  was  so  en- 
couraging. 

The  poultry  show  at  Atlanta  is  said  to 
have  been  the  best  ever  held  in  the  South. 
Atlanta  is  a  live  city,  and  she  always  holds 
great  fairs  and  expositions.  We  regret 
that  we  were  unable  to  be  there. 

Chicago  has  an  old  and  reliable  commis- 
sion house.  We  have  known  the  Sprague 
Commission  Co.,  218  South  Water  street, 
for  ten  years,  and  they  make  a  specialty  of 
poultry  of  all  kinds. 

The  Scotia  Poultry  Association  an- 
nounced a  show  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Feb. 
21st  to  23rd,  which  was  received  too  late  for 
our  February  issue.  1  hey  have  some  live 
breeders  iu  that  section. 

West  Chester,  Pa.,  had  quite  au  attrac- 
tive show  in  January,  which  was  a  complete 
success,  and  it  is  claimed  that  over  900 
birds  were  entered,  which  shows  great 
interest,  as  they  came  from  nearly  all  of 
the  Middle  States. 

The  American  Stockkeeper,  Boston,  is  a 
weekly  poultry,  pigeon,  and  dog  paper,  at 
$1.00  per  year.  For  §1.50  we  send  the 
Stockkeeper,  the  Poultry  Keeper,  Farm 
and  Fireside,  and  fifty  views  of  the  World's 
Fair  to  one  address. 

The  poultry  fanciers  of  Seymour,  Conn., 
have  commenced  early,  and  organized  a 
poultry  and  pet  stock  association.  It  starts 
off  with  100  members,  and  will  hold  a  show 
next  winter,  intending  to  have  the  largest 
in  that  State.  Mr.  F.  E.  Chamberlin  is 
President,  and  Mr.  G.  J.  Faber  Secretary. 


You  can  get  fifty  views  of  the  World's 
Fair  for  one  cent  each  and  we  will  then 
throw  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm 
and  Fireside  as  good  measure.  Don't  mis- 
understand us,  for  we  6end  you  the  two 
papers  one  year,  and  send  you  the  fifty 
views — ail  for  fifty  cents. 

A  society  for  preventing  cruelty  to 
poultry  could  do  much  good.  The  suffer- 
ings endured  by  live  poultry  that  are  sent 
to  market  cannot  be  described.  Killing  the 
birds  is  also  disgraceful  and  barbarous. 
They  must  be  bled  to  death  and  "dry 
picked"  before  life  is  extinct.  And  this  is 
a  civilized  country. 

The  following  are  the  newly  elected  offi- 
cers of  the  Southern  Ohio  Poultry  Associa- 
tion: President,  Mart  L.  McCoy,  Wash- 
ington C.  H. ;  Vice  Presidents,  Mr.  O.  S. 
Mallow,  Washington,  C.  H. ;  J.  L.  Johnson, 
Sabina ; <G.  D.  Corlies,  Atlanta;  Granville 
Reed,  Greenfield ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Dalbey, 
Washington,  C.  H. ;  Assistant  Secretary, 
W.  A.  Shoults,  Jr.,  Washington,  C.  H. ; 
Trustees,  B.  R.  Jacobs,  Wilmington  C.  H.; 
C.  C.  Bentley,  Sabina;  James  McLean, 
Washington,  C.  H. ;  J.  B.  Pcellc,  Blooming- 
burg ;  A.  E.  Mark,  Selden  ;  I.  H.  Carman, 
Selden  ;  John  Salmon,  Madison  Mills  ;  An- 
derson Arnold,  Washington,  C.  H. ;  W.  L. 
Rockwell,  Washington,  C.  H. ;  Chas.  R. 
Dalbey,  Washington,  C.  H. ;  John  E.  Hyer, 
Washington,  C.  H. ;  W.  M.  Bake*,  Lees 
Creek ;  F.  M.  McCoy,  Washington,  C.  H. 


Mr.  Cushman,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Ex- 
periment Station,  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  exhibits  at  the  New  York  show,  and  in- 
formed us  that  he  had  cut  out  a  large 
amount  of  work  for  next  season.  Mr. 
Cushman  is  one  of  the  valuable  aids  to  the 
poultry  industry,  and  we  believe  his  labors 
will  return  thousands  of  dollars  to  his  State 
and  the  whole  country. 

The  Chinese  do  not  seem  to  reverence 
pure  breeds  as  much  as  has  been  supposed. 
According  to  the  consular  reports  it  may 
be  stated  that  in  the  Shanghai  district  the 
fowl  that  we  know  as  Cochins  and  the 
Langshan  are  kept,  as  also  a  smaller  fowl, 
but  there  are  few  who  breed  them  pure,  and 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  feathering 
or  other  points  which  our  fancy  breeders 
consider  so  important. 

Ducklings  begin  to  sell  high  in  May 
and  prices  keep  up  well  until  July.  They 
sometimes  bring  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
but  twenty  cents  is  about  the  average  of 
the  good  prices.  As  dueklugs  are  ready 
for  market  in  less  than  three  months  after 
the  eggs  are  first  put  in  the  incubators  or 
under  hens,  they  get  into  market  very  soon, 
as  it  requires  four  weeks  for  the  eggs  to 
hatch. 

We  do  not  sell  poultry,  eggs,  or  any 
articles  but  books.  Readers  who  send  to 
us  to  buy  articles  for  them  simply  give  us 
work  that  is  unnecessary,  as  we  then  have 
to  look  over  the  advertisements  ourselves 
to  find  to  whom  to  send.  We  have  no  list, 
and  do  not  attend  to  any  business  outside 
of  publishing  the  paper.  We  do  aim  to 
have  reliable  advertisers,  however,  though 
we  are  not  always  sure  to  escape  some  one 
who  may  be  unknown  to  us. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  said  to 
have  sent  a  "special  agent"  to  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  to  investigate  poultry.  We  remem- 
ber some  one  calling,  who  smoked  a  cigar 
and  then  left,  without  any  investigating, 
and  as  he  did  not  know  a  fowl  from  a  full- 
rigged  ship,  we  suppose  that  he  is  simply 
one  of  the  salary  appendages  to  the  De- 
partment. He  wrote  something,  however, 
as  he  had  to  do  that,  in  order  to  report  his 
work. 


It  is  said  that  Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station,  was  anx- 
ious to  have  his  wife  also  become  interested 
in  poultry.  She  did  so,  and  now  Mr. 
Wheeler  himself  is  in  a  quandary,  for  Mrs. 
W.  not  only  found  pleasure  in  breeding 
fancy  poultry,  but  sent  over  to  England  for 
the  best  in  that  country  also,  doing  business 
for  herself,  and  leaving  Mr.  Wheeler  to 
look  on.  He  says  that  she  was  the  quickest 
and  best  pupil  he  ever  had,  and  in  the  fancy 
to  stay.   

At  Chicago  the  poultry  were  placed  in 
cattle  sheds,  where  strangers  could  only 
find  the  location  with  difficulty.  It  was 
like  walking  in  a  stable  to  examine  the 
birds.  Everything  at  the  World's  Fair 
was  considered  important  but  poultry 
The  managers  did  not  recognize  the  show 
as  worthy  of  more  than  notice.  At  New 
York  the  birds  were  shown  in  the  hand- 
somest structure  that  could  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  the  rent  alone  being  enor- 
mous. 

The  Kansas  State  Poultry  association  at 
its  recent  meeting  elected  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
M.  L.  Wortman,  Winfield:  Vice  President, 
A  Sheetz,  North  Topeka ;  Secretary,  D.  A. 
Wise,  Topeka;  Treasurer,  T.  H.  Lesher. 
Topeka;  Executive  Committee,  W.  A. 
Roberts  of  Minneapolis,  S.  S.  Robinson  of 
Hazelton,  John  Haman  -f  Topeka,  E.  A. 
Haslet  of  Atchison,  and  ^.  H.  Rhodes  of 
North  Topeka.  The  dates  for  next  year's 
show  will  be  at  the  same  time  as  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
which  will  be  held  some  time  in  January. 

A  POINT  FOR  YOU . 

Get  some  eggs  this  month,  and  get  good 
stock.  Raise  your  chicks  and  keep  only  the 
best.  Next  year  you  can  advertise  your 
stock  and  make  it  pay  you  something  more 
than  market  prices.  The  cost  of  advertis- 
ing is  but  a  trifle,  as  only  two  sittings  of 
eggs  sold  will  pay  for  a  two  or  three  line 
advertisement  for  three  months  iu  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  everybody  takes  it 
who  is  interested  in  poultry. 
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Mr.  B.  T.  Bryant,  Johnson's  Creek,  N.  Y.> 
won  the  lion's  share  of  prizes  on  Polish  at 
Rochester,  and  all  the  "specials  on  White 
Crested  Black  and  White  Polish  at  the 
World's  Fair.  He  also  breeds  Buff  and 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Light  Brahmas. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Kunkel,  Lisburn,  Pa.,has  breed 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  for  the  past  ten 
years.  He  also  furnishes  eggs  for  incuba- 
tors.  His  fowls  are  from  selected  strains. 

Mr.  John  E.  West,  Columbia,  Pa.,  makes 
a  specialty  of  Indian  Games,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Black  Langshans.  He  breeds 
only  from  the  best,  and  keeps  his  stock  full 
up  to  the  requirements  of  the  staudard. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Brenner,  722  York  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  some  elegant  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  She  won  five  first  prizes  at 
Hagers town,  first  at  the  recent  great  show 
at  Atlanta,  and  first  at  the  recent  West 
Chester  show. 

Black  Spanish  and  Mr.  John  Bennett,  of 
Sunman,  Ind.,  are  names  that  go  together. 
Uncle  John  has  bred  the  Black  S»ani?h,and 
nothing  else,  so  long  that  some  "write  his 
name  "John  Spanish."  Some  of  his  biids 
have  scored  over  97,  and  he  has  been  breed- 
ing Black  Spanish  for  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Lee  O.  Vernier,  Gilletts,  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Cochins,  having  procured  his  stock 
from  choice  birds  exhibited  at  Elmira,  and 
which  are  first-class. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hunt,  De'avan,  111.,  is  a  breeder 
of  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  and  he  has 
always  won  wherever  he  has  exhibited,  and 
has  won  first  at  every  show  he  has  attended. 
Mr.  Hunt  is  a  breeder  who  has  advertised 
with  us  for  years. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Lantis,  Markle,  Ind.,  does  not 
exhibit  at  shows,  but  he  fhakes  a  specialty 
of  choice  Light  Brahmas  and  Indian  Games 
and  has  good  stock. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Billian,  Qnarkertown,  Pa.,  has 
White  Plymouths,  his  cockerel  scoring  94>£ 
and  his  pullets  averaging  94-..<,  which  he 
Tirehnsed  from  one  of  the  leading  breeders 
in  tie  United  States. 

Mr.  John  A.  Moln,  Fredericksburg,  Pa., 
breeds  White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian 
Games  and  Black  Minorcas,  and  does  not 
show  for  fear  of  disease  beiug  contracted, 
his  birds  all  being  strong  and  vigorous. 
He  has  some  fine  specimens,  however. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Holman,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
breeds  Brown  Leghorns  and  nothing  else. 
He  believes  in  keeping  the  one  breed  and 
giving  it  his  whole  attention,  and  has  no 
other  kind  on  his  place.  He  has  some  of 
the  best  stock  in  the  country,  and  prefers 
the  Brown  Leghorn  to  all  others. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Marrietta,  Ga.,  keeps 
only  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  sells  eggs  of  the 
best  strains,  and  for  incubators.  Our 
Southern  breeders  will  find  him  willing  and 
reliable. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Snyder,  Waynetown,  Ind., 
breeds  Black  Lansshans  'and  pedigreed 
Light  Brahmas,  his  Langshans  scoring  over 
96  at  Kokomo  and  his  Light  Brahmas  win- 
ning first  prizes  on  high  scores. 

Light  Brahmas  are  the  specialty  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Doyle,  Morgan  Park,  III.  ;He  is  a 
veteran  breeder  and  considers  Light  Brah- 
mas the  best  fowls  on  earth.  His  Brahmas, 
are  almost  non-sitters,  two  of  his  hens 
now  six  years  old,  never  offering  to  sit,  and 
such  is  a  characteristic  of  his  stock.  He 
never  exhibits  that  he  does  not  win. 

The  Improved  Monitor  Incubator  is  one 
of  the  standard  machines,  and  with  new 
improvements  is  now  one  of  the  best.  It  is 
made  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Williams,  Bristol,  Ct., 
who  has  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
perfecting  the  machine.  It  is  regulated  by 
a  solid  rod,  very  sensitiveto  heat, and  varies 
so  little  as  to  be  almost  perfect  in  regula- 
tion. The  brooder  made  by  Mr.  Williams 
is  also  highly  endorsed  by  hundreds. 

The  Excelsior  Incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
George  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  further  mention  from  us.  It 
has  been  greatly  improved  recently. 

The  Page  Safety  Lamp,  made  by  Mr.  E. 
E.  Page,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  offered  as 
one  of  the  best.  It  is  very  simple,  and 
should  be  just  the  thing  for  incubators  and 
brooders.  We  have  one  in  use  aud  find  it 
excellent. 

Messrs.  George  P.  Pilling  &  Son,  115 
South  Eleventh  street,  Philadelphia,  offer 
caponizing  instruments  for  sale. 

Mr.  George  Ertel,  Quincy,  111.,  offer  their 
Victor  Incubator  as  a  candidate  among 
the  others. 

Mr.  Lewis  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J., 
won  some  of  the  prizes  on  Buff  Leghorns  at 
the  recent  New  York  show,  taking  first  and 
second  on  pullets  aud  second  on  cockerels. 
He  also  won  first  on  cockerel,  Indian 
Games,  and  first  and  second  on  pullet. 
Quite  a  fpat  for  New  York. 

Mr.  Wm.N.  French,  New  Haven,  Ver- 
mont, was  the  originator  of  the  famous 
White  Wonder  fowls,  and  be  claims  that 
they  are  ahead  of  all  other  breeds  for  com- 
bining eggs,  market  and  hardiness.  They 
are  really  good,  as  we  have  tried  them  and 
know. 

The  Peerless  Incubator,  made  by  H.  M. 
Sheer  &  Bro.,  Quincy,  111.,  is  a  new  candi- 
date for  favor.  They  also  manufacture  a 
brooder. 
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Mr.  C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Freeport,  111.,  ad- 
rertises  a  large  list  of  breeds,  and  issues  a 
landsome  catalogue. 

"Bartlett's  Poultry  Foods"  is  the  title  of 
meat  little  book  sent  free.by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass.  He  also  has  a 
ipecial  meat  and  bone  food  for  dogs.  His 
'O.  K."  animal  food  is  just  t lie  thing  for 
;hicks,  and  to  make  hens  lay.  We  use  a 
ireat  deal  of  it  ourselves,  and  can  recom- 
mend it.  He  also  sells  ground  beef  scraps, 
steamed  meat,  green  bone,  cracked  bone, 
Done  meal,  mica  chrystal  rock  (ground,) 
trround  fish,  etc. 

Mr.  Evan  H.  Zoak,  Glen  Ellen,  Iowa, 
Breeds  Plymouth  Rocks,  Huff  cochins  and 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  was  one  of  the  winuers 
jn  bis  varieties  at  the  recent  big  show  at 
sioux  City. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Farrar,  Bath,  Maine,  has  won  a 
pile  of  first  prizes,  and  breeds  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Black  and  White  l.augshans,  and 
Buff  Cochins.  At  the  Maine  State  Fair,  and 
it  other  places,  he  cleaned  out  all  competi- 
tors. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Stauffer,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  won 
tt  Mt.  Holly,  Trenton,  Doylestown,  West 
Chester,  Hagerstown  and  Pottstown,  a  cock 
scoring  90>^.  He  breeds  White  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

Indian  Games  are  bred  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Richardson,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  he  thinks 
them  equal  to  any  breed. 

White  Wyandottes  are  the  favorites  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Colburu,  S.  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ernst,  York,  Pa.,  breeds  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Black 
Minorcas,  and  breeds  them  up  to  high  class, 
bis  stock  being  from  the  best  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

Buff,  Silver,  Golden  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Plymouth  Rocks,  Rose  and  Single- 
comb  Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Black  Spanish,  and  nearly  all  kinds  of 
Polish,  are  bred  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Greennian, 
Triangle,  N.  Y.  He  has  won  at  Binghamp- 
ton  and  other  shows. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass., 
has  been  a  breeder  since  1S7G,  and  has  won 
at  all  the  leading  shows,  such  as  New  York, 
Bostou,  Buffalo,  Worcester  and  other 
points.  He  has  won  on  Plymouth  Rocks 
for  years,  as  well  as  on  his  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Silver  Wyandottes  and  White 
Wyandotte*.  Nearly  all  the  leading  breed- 
ers have  gotten  their  start  from  his  yards. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Shampanore,  Little  Silver, 
N.  J.,  has  bred  Black  Minorcas  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  also  has  tine  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buff  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  V\  bite  Leghorns,  Buff  Cochins 
and  Pekiu  Ducks. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hallack,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  breeds 
White  i.eghoru.-,  and  nothing  else.  His 
stock  is  from  the  best  in  the  country, 
selected  from  laying  strains,  and  he  makes 
them  a  specialty. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Woods,  Packsburg,  Indiana, 
breeds  Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Also  Cotswold  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Mr. 
Woods  has  won  wherever  he  has  shown, 
getting  high  scores  at  Indianapolis  with 
6trong  competition. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Cutting,  Waters,  Mich.,  breeds 
Rose-comb  Brow  n  Leghorns,  aud  though  he 
does  not  exhibit,  yet  bis  customers  last  year 
were  full  of  praise  for  his  stock  received  by 
them. 

Mr.  Elmer  K.  Clemmer,  Harlcysville, 
Pa.,  breeds  Houdans,  Laugshaus,  White 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas,  and  uses 
only  the  best  stock  from  leading  sources. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Clemmer,  Norwood,  Pa  ,  breeds 
White  Minorcas,  Black  Minorcas,  White 
Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Golden  Wyandottes  aud  Buff  Leghorns.  He 
does  not  exhibit,  but  has  excellent  stock, 
each  breed  having  a  large  space  for  forag- 
ing. 

Mr.  Geo.  T  .  Buell,  Lorain,  Ohio,  breeds 
Black-brea.-.  d  Red  Games,  Red  t  ile  Games 
and  Indian  Games,  and  he  has  won  on  them 
wherever  shown. 

Mr.  Wilson  Terry  breeds  Single-comb 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  makes  them  his 
specialty.  He  does  not  exhibit,  but  his 
birds  are  from  the  best  strains  of  prize 
winning  stock. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Burress,  Summerville,  Pa., 
breeds  Buff  Cochins  and  Leghorns,  and 
keeps  his  stock  up  to  the  best  by  procuring 
choice  birds  from  leading  strains  every 
season. 

Pit  Games— beats  all  for  the  table.  Mr. 
Ide  Rossiter,  Gii  ard,  Pa  ,  has  the  celebrated 
Lord  Derby  Game  (terrible  lighters,  too,  if 
anyone  likes  pugnacity)  and  the  Aseels, 
Japs,  Surrey  Tassels  aud  Japs.  Although 
Mr.  Rossiter  will  breed  only  games  noted 
for  their  courage,  yet  he  keeps  them  also 
because  be  claims  that  no  one  knows  what 
*  good  chicken  "  is  until  they  have  eaten 
the  Pit  Game. 

The  "Pleasure  Poultry  Yards,"  Marys- 
ville,  Fa.,  make  specialties  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Indian  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorcas,  aud  aim  to  have  choice 
Btock. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Foley,  Morris,  111  ,  breeds 
Cochins,  Langshans,  Wyandottes,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Hamburgs,  Black  Javas,  Bronze 
turkeys  and  Pekin  ducks. 

Mr.  S.  Whipple,  Oakville,  Mich.,  breeds 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  of 
stock  procured  from  the  best  strains,  and 
which  he  keeps  full  up  to  quality. 


Mr.  D  L.  Long,  New  Martinsville,  W. 
Va.,  says  l  it  Games,  which  are  his  favor- 
ites, beat  all  breeds.  He  has  seen  one  of 
his  hens  kill  a  rat  that  attacked  her  brood, 
and  another  followed  a  rat  for  fifteen  feet 
rescuing  her  chick.  They  will  fight  a  hawk 
also.  Mr.  Long  says  persons  make  a  mis- 
take in  not  giving  some  attention  to  1  it 
Games  on  the  farm. 

The  Surprise  Incubator  Poultry  Yard, 
East  Billerica,  Mass.,  are  perfecting  their 
incubator,  and  they  think  they  have  one  of 
the  best. 

Mr.  t  bristian  Sehman,  Doylestown,  Pa  , 
breeds  Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Golden  and  Silver  Wvmdottes,  Homing 
pigeons,  Belgian  hares  a  d  Guinea  pigs. 
He  won  in  all  his  classic  at  Doylestown, 
and  also  special  prizes  at  Trenton,  Lancas- 
ter and  Bethlehem,  at  some  shows  making 
a  clean  sweep.  He  has  also  won  on  Indian 
Games  wherever  shown. 

The  Famous  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago, 
make  the  Champion  incubator  and  brooder, 
large  numbers  of  which  are  now  in  use. 
They  offer  a  free  catalogue  to  all  who  so 
desire. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Craver,  York,  Pa.,  breeds  from 
nothing  but  the  best  and  most  vigorous 
strck,  selected  for  their  laying  qualities, 
always  adding,  regardless  of  expense,  any 
bird  that  will  be  an  improvement  to  his 
yards,  ne  breeds  Single-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Black  Minorcas  and  Light  Brahmas. 

The  Hydo-Safety  Lamp,  made  by  Mr.  L- 
R.  Oakes",  Bloomiugton,  Indiana,  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  tried  to  be  appreciated. 
We  have  one,  and  would  not  take  teu  times 
its  cost  if  we  could  not  get  another.  It  is 
what  all  should  have  who  run  incubators 
and  brooders. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Wyckoff,  Groton,  N.  York, 
breeds  White  Leghorns  exclusively,  and 
they  have  a  range  of  GO  acres.  His  Leghorns 
are  famous  as  layers,  and  he  makes  eggs 
pay,  having  hundreds  of  them.  He  does 
not  exhibit,  but  sells  to  his  customers  for 
that  purpose  His  birds  are  noted  for 
hardiness,  vigor  aud  egg-production. 

Mr.  Oscar  G.  Billian,  Quakertown,  Pa., 
has  the  Oiocco  "dark  egg"  strain  of 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  he  has  bred  Polish 
for  18  years.  He  does  not  exhibit,  but  his 
stock  is  kept  up  to  all  that  it  should  be. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  Pa.,  is  a 
breeder  of  Bla<  k  Minorcas,  Indian  Games 
and  Buff  Leghorns  and  also  has  started 
with  a  few  Vv  bite  Indian  Games.  His  birds 
have  won  at  some  of  the  leading  shows,  and 
he  bleeds  for  size  and  vigor,  h  e  breeds 
from  the  best  birds  to  be  had  in  the  country, 
and  is  improving  every  season. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  was 
one  of  the  winners  at  West  Chester.  Mr. 
Kulp  breeds  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns 
and  rt  bite  Jrlymouth  Rocks,  and  also  makes 
a  specialty  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  other  breeds,  he  is  an  old 
breeder,  and  has  cleaned  out  the  prizes  at 
some  shows. 

For  galvanized  wire  netting  read  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Messrs.  Pesier  Duryee  & 
Co.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City. 

Bone  and  snells  are  sold  by  the  Fitch 
Fertilizer  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  raw  bone 
being  a  specialty  with  them. 

Messrs.  C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Loekport,  N. 
Y.,  were  the  original  importers  of  the 
"Agitator"  strain  of  Indian  Games,  bred 
especially  for  utility.  They  also  originated 
A\  hite  Indian  Game's.  They  also  breed  Red 
Caps,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes, Crevecouers,  Black  Minorcas, 
Aseels  and  White  Leghorns,  and  have  won 
at  all  the  leading  shows. 

The  Monarch  Incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
Jame;  Rankin,  has  a  reputation  unsur- 
passed. He  is  the  veteran  in  his  line,  and 
has  won  at  all  the  shows  he  ever  attended. 
At  Boston  he  was  prevented  from  compet- 
ing, as  he  could  not  be  beaten.  He  won  at 
27  consecutive  shows.  Mr.  Rankin  is  one 
of  the  most  honorable  men  in  the  business, 
and  has  hatched  and  raised  as  many  as 
10,000  chicks  and  ducklings  in  a  single 
season. 

The  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  York, 
keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  supplies,  and  can 
furnish  anything  that  is  wanted  by  poultry- 
men 

Thermometers  are  made  a  specialty  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wooldridge,  Gifford,  111.  See 
his  advertisement. 

Mr.  Stephen  Spencer,  Morris  Plains,  N. 
Jersey,  had  some  ot  the  finest  Light  Brah- 
mas at  the  New  York  Show  we  ever  saw, 
and  he  makes  that  breed  his  specialty.  He 
has  won  in  many  shows,  aud  his  exhibit  at 
the  great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show, 
New  York  City,  was  oue  of  the  best  to  be 
seen. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Eighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa.,  is  a 
breeder  of  Rose-comb  White  Leghorns, 
Black  Minorcas,  Light  Brahmas,  White 
AVyaudottes  and  Pekin  Ducks.  His  lavor, 
ites  are  the  Rose-comb  White  Leghorns, 
which  he  has  bred  for  years. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Nortbup,  Raceville,  N.  Y  ,  is 
an  importer,  exporter,  and  breeder  of  Black 
Minorcas,  and  is  the  originator  of  Rose- 
comb  Black  Minorcas.  He  does  not  exhibit, 
as  many  exhibitors  procure  their  birds  from 
him.  Mr.  Northup  stands  very  high  as  the 
"headquarters  "  for  Black  Minorcas. 

If  you  want  roofing  you  can  get  the  best 
from  A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  street,  New  York 
City,  who  makes  the  celebrated  "Standard  " 


roofing  We  know  all  about  his  goods,  and 
have  used  them.  Mr.  Swan  has  been  in  the 
business  for  years. 

Mr.  James  H.  Helms,  Centreville,  Indiana, 
breeds  Indian  Games,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Leghorns,  Bronze  turkeys  and  fer- 
rets. 

[Contin  ed  in  Next  Issue.] 


NEW  YORK  SHOW. 

The  awards  had  not  been  given  when  we 
left  except  partially.  That  it  was  a  grand 
show,  and  contained  the  best  birds  ever 
brought  together,  was  admitted  by  all. 

Spratt's  Patent  did  the  "fixing  up"  of  the 
show,  Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham  dning  the 
work , 

Mr.  H.  V.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  and 
Superintendent,  showed  himself  not  only 
capable,  but  was  highly  complimented  on 
all  sides  for  his  gentlemanly  treatment  of 
exhibitors,  and  for  the  arrangements. 

The  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  but 
the  show  was  well  attended. 

A  full  description  of  the  show  is  crowded 
out.  Electric  lights  made  the  great  Madison 
Square  Garden  hall  appear  bright  and  light 
at  night,  and  the  birds  were  healthy  and 
comfortable. 

Incubators,  brooders,  large  displays  of 
eggs,  dressed  carcasses,  bone  mills  and  all 
the  appliances  were  exhibited. 

There  were  fourteen  judges  of  poultry 
and  five  judges  of  pigeons. 

The  Light  Brahmas  of  Stephen  Spencer, 
Morris  Plains,  N.  Y. ;  C.  M.  Griffiug,  Shel- 
ter Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Orr's  Mills  Poul- 
try Yards,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  were  very 
choice.  The  latter  also  displayed  some  fin 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  were  out  in 
force,  James  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y..  having 
some  fine  birds,  making  an  excellent  dis- 
play in  Buff  Wyandottes,  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Brown  Leghorns  and  other  breeds. 

Black  Javas  were  very  good,  R.  W. 
Davison,  Glendcla,  N.  Jersey,  showing  some 
splendid  birds. 

Dr.  John  W.  King.  Kent,  Conn.,  exhibited 
some  of  the  finest  White  Leghorns  in  the 
show.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa., 
showed  well  in  Brown  Leghorns. 

In  Buff  Leghorns,  Augustus  D.  Arnold, 
Dillsburg,  Pa.,  Davis  Bros.,  Washington, 
N.  J.;  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Wheeler,  Geneva,  N. 
Y. ;  Geo.  W.  Randolph,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  and 
Lewis  C.  Beatty,  Washington, N.  J.,  showed 
line  specimens. 

In  Indian  Games  C.  A.  Sharp  &  Co.> 
Loekport,  N.  Y.,  showed  good  birds  as  also 
did  R.  W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J.  The 
former  also  exhibited  White  Indian  Games. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
periment Station,  made  a  large  display  of 
capons,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
who  saw  them. 

Will  C.  House,  Fort  Plain,  N.Y.,  and  L. 
H.  Meyers,  Bethlehem  Centre,  N.  Y.,  ex- 
hibited dressed  carcasses,  eggs,  broilers,  etc. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Conklin,  187th  street  and  10th 
aveuue,  New  York  city,  exhibited  swans, 
prairie  dogs,  peafowls,  ornamental  fowls, 
etc. 

For  good  birds  this  show  eclipsed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  before  held  there,and 
it  shows  that  there  is  as  much  interest  as 
ever  in  the  great  shows  at  New  York. 

The  pigeon  department  was  well  filled, 
and  contained  some  beautiful  specimens. 

The  fanciers  from  over  the  whole  country 
were  there,  nearly  every  State  being  repre- 
sented. 

The  officers  were  all  courteous  and  ob- 
liging, which  made  the  affair  pleasant  to  all' 

It  was  worth  a  visit  to  see  the  display  of 
coops  alone,  as  the  building  occupies  a 
square  of  ground. 

If  New  York  has  a  show  next  year  we 
advise  our  readers  to  endeavor  to  be  there 
It  is  one  of  the  great  sights  worth  seeing. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Newman,  Huguenot, 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  won  some  of  the 
prizes  on  Pekin  Ducks,  also  on  White  Tur- 
keys, While  Wyandottes  and  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks. 

EGGS  Al  E  CASH. 

Whenever  money  is  slow  the  hens  keep  at 
work  daily, bringing  In  the  cash.  One  must 
wait  a  whole  year  to  secure  a  crop,  and  it 
takes  a  calf  or  a  colt  several  years  to  reach 
the  market,  but  the  old  hen  pays  up  her 
dues  every  day,  and  does  not  keep  you 
waiting.  The  man  who  takes  hold  of  poul- 
try on  the  farm,  and  does  not  leave  it  to  the 
"women  folks,"  will  find  more  money  in  it 
than  he  supposed. 
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A  FREE  GIFT 

To  Our  Subscribers; 

PMoralic  Views 
of  ™e  world's  Fair. 

$25  Worth  of  Intantaneous  Photographic 
Views. 

The  achievements  in  Mechanics,  in  Archi- 
tecture, in  Art  and  in  Science  of  that  great 
event,  with  all  its  marvelous  Exhibits,  Scenes, 
ami  Surroundings,  which  produced  the  sub- 
lime spectacle,  has  passed  away,  but,  thanks 
to  photography,  it  yet  lives  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  edification  of  the  multitudes  and 
for  posterity  in  a  realistic  and 

Magnificent  Panorama  the  World's  Fair, 

Showing  pictures  of  grand  Buildings,  of 
glittering  Domes,  of  massive  Arches,  of  noble 
Statuary,  of  jetting  Fountains,  of  beautiful 
Interior  Exhibits,  cf  Venetian  Gondolas, 
gliding  over  the  deep  Lagoons,  of  Pavilions, 
of  Foreign  Villages,  of  Cafes,  of  the  Wooded 
Island,  and  many  other  attractions  of  the 
Dream  City  and 

THE    FAMOUS    MIDWAY    PLAISANCE,  THE 
BAZAAR  OF  NATIONS,  OR  THE  SIDE- 
SHOW OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


The  Greatest  Achievement  of  the  Ap 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  May 
1st  to  October  30th,  1893,  stood  the  Magic 
City — the  Dream  City — ihat  caused  the 
whole  world  to  halt  and  gaze  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  This  was  the  crowning  event 
in  America's  history  of  400  years.  Every 
nation,  from  "  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains  to 
India's  Coral  Strand,"  from  darkest  Africa 
to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  poured  forth  their 
riches  as  tribute  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  that  it  should  be  the  most  mar- 
velous display  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
All  that  the  brain  of  man  and  woman  had 
conceived,  that  human  skill  could  execute, 
was  there.  Among  these  was  the  largest 
building  in  the  world,  largest  engine  in  the 
world,  most  powerful  electrical  machinery  in 
the  world,  fastest  train  in  the  world,  great- 
est cannon  in  the  world,  strongest  search- 
light in  the  world,  highest  wheel  in  the 
world,  most  extensive  collection  of  paint- 
ings in  the  world,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  greatest  things  were  there  within  an 
area  of  633  acres,  of  which  250  acres  were 
covered  with  buildings  that  alone  cost 
Twenty  three  Million  Dollars.  All  this 
wealth  of  the  earth  and  genius  of  mind  was 
concentrated  there  to  exemplify  the  impe- 
rial glories  of  our  nation.  Only  the  spirit 
and  the  pictures  of  this,  the  eighth  and 
greatest  wonder  of  the  world,  remain  with 
us.  The  spirit  will  make  our  naiion  greater 
and  all  humanity  better,  while  the  pictures 
wake  a  pictorial  history  that  will  tell  the 
story  to  all  the  children  of  men. 

THOSE  WHO  WENT  TO  THE  FAIR  will  live 
again,  in  these  pictures  and  accompanying 
descriptions,  the  delights  they  experienced 
on  that  memorable  trip  to  the  Fair.  They 
are  sure  to  exclaim,  "Why,  it  seems  as  though 
lam  right  there  1" 

THOSE  WHO  DID  NOT  GO  will  find  in  them 
a  source  of  great  delight  aud  education. 
With  such  pictures  and  descriptions  they  can 
yet  visit  the  Fair  in  all  its  giory.  Parents 
should  secure  this  beautiful  pictorial  history 
for  their  children. 

A  Partial  List  of  the  Views. 

Court  of  Honor.  This  is  considered  the  most 
majestic  scene  that  has  ever  been  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  men. 

ColunilttiM'  CnraT»li.  Exact  reproductions  of 
the  Santa  ftiarla.  Nina  and  Pinta ships,  iu  whico 
Columbus  sailed  in  his  discovery  of  America. 

The  Ferris  Wheel.  The  highest  wheel  Id  the 
world,  and  oneof  the  mechanical  wonders  "I  this  age. 

Battle  Ship  lllinoiN.  ah  exact  rej  reduction 
of  oneof  America's  finest  war  vesseis.fully  equipped. 

California  State  Untitling  Cost  $75, 000, aud 
Dext  to  the  largest  state  building. 

John  Bull  Locomotive.  The  oldest  success- 
ful railroad  locomotive  in  America. 

MannfactnreriT  Building.  The  larger  bund- 
ing lu  the  world. which  cost  $l,7>.u,  OOu  and  Lad  nearly 
44  acres  of  floor  space. 

AilmiuUf  ration  Building.  Cost  S5.Ki.000, and 
considered  the  architectural  gem  of  the  Kair. 

Woman's  Building.  1  ost  $i:is,oou,  aud  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  woman's  work. 

Slatue  of  the  Bepnhlic.  iiy  French.  The 
statu-  Is  lii  leet  tall,  and  reijui.ed  nearly  $4,000  worth 
of  gold  leaf  to  cover  it. 

Irikh  Village.  Reproduction  of  a  typical  village 
in  Ireland, aud  oue  cf  the  greatest  attractions  on  the 
Midway. 

t'lill  Bwcllera.  A  reproduction  of  the  homes  of 
that  curious  race  of  Indians. 

Palare  Mechanical  Ar!».  Cost  $1,200,000; 
was  b5ofeet  long  and  500  feet  broad 

ONtrich  Farm.    An  exhibit  of  live  ostriches. 

Inferior  .tlaiiiifneliirerj**  Building. 

Inferior  Government  Untitling. 

Number  of  State  Building*,  Etc. 

READ  OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

We  will  give  the  50  Photographic  Views 
described  above,  also  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  all  three  for  fifty  cents  to  new  sub- 
scribers only.  Persons  already  having  sub- 
scribed for  The  Poultry  Keeper  will  have 
to  send  a  new  subscriber  and  have  the  Pre- 
miums sent  to  themselves,  as  the  three  will 
only  be  sent  for  this  price  when  ordered  all 
at  the  same  time.  Subscriptions  of  this  kind 
will  not  count  on  any  other  premium.  This 
is  a  hard  times  offer.  Don't  neglect  it.  Farm 
and  Fireside  will  come  twice  a  month.  Ad- 
dress Poultry  Keeper  Co..  Parkesbure,  Pa. 
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CAPONIZING  INSTRUMENTS. 

In  this  issue  we  propose  to  show  our 
readers  the  various  instruments  used  for 
saponizing,  the  illustrations  being  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  South  Eighth 
street,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Wigmore  is  a 
lurgical  instrument  maker,  and  has  for 
fears  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  instruments  for  caponiz- 
Mig.  Nearly  all  of  the  leading  operators 
are  supplied  by  him,  and  as  he  is  also  an  ex- 
pert breeder  and  poultryman,  he  knows 
-what  is  required.  Through  his  efforts 
japoniziirg  has  been  rendered  simple,  and 
what  was  once  considered  very  difficult  is 
aow  better  understood.  His  prices  are 
-tlso  low,  owing  to  the  greater  simplicity  of 
•.-lis  instruments. 

Our  object  here  is  to  show  and  explain 
«ihe  various  instruments,  and  we  suggest 
that  our  readers  preserve  this  issue  for 
future  reference,  as  it  may  serve  as  a  guide 
in  caponizing  the  different  kinds : 


Cushman  quite  a  number  of  tools  beside 
these.  Mr.  Cushman  is  in  charge  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  poultry 
department,  and  our  readers  are  familiar 


NO.  13. 

with  his  experiments,  as  we  have  given 
them  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  previously. 

No.  5. — Wigmore's  Improved  Steel  Wire 
Capon  Canula.  Its  use  is  as  follows:  By 
catching  the  first  and  second  finger  oc 
plate  b.  b. and  pressing  the  thumb  on  a.  the 


No.  1.— Improved  Capon  Spreader, 
best  ever  used  for  the  purpose  and  very 
simple. 


no.  2. 

No.  2.— Old-fashioned  Capon  Spreader, 
recommended  by  some  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  caponizing.  While  working 


wire  will  come  forth  in  a  loop  (shape  c.) 
ready  for  receiving  or  slipping  over  the 
parts,  and  on  removing  the  thumb  it  will 
return  to  its  first  position,  holding  the 
spermatic  cord  firmlv  be  ween  the  wire 
and  the  end  of  the  canula.  This  tool  is 
highly  recommended. 

No.  6.— Old-style  Chinese  Whalebone 
Spreader.  This  instrument  has  been  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  centuries. 

No.  7.— Old-style  Chinese  Capon  Spoon 
and  Hook,  etc.,  which  is  also  very  old. 

No.  8.— Old-style  Chinese  Horse-hair 
Canula,  etc.,  perhaps  known  for  a  century 
or  more. 

No.  9. — Showing  bird  in  position  ready  to 
caponize.  The  modern  method  of  cutting 
is  to  stab  right  between  the  first  and 
second  ribs  within  one-and-a-half  inches 
of  the  backbone,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife 
from  you,  then  cut  forward  for  one-and-a- 
balf  inches.  The  old  way  was  to  cut 
drawing  the  knife  toward  you,  making 
several  cuts  before  getting  through  the 


with  it,  it  will  fly  out  and  you  are  liable  to 
find  it  ten  feet  away  just  at  a  critical 
moment. 


NO. 


ribs,  and  with  a  restless  bird  receiving  con 
siderable  hacking  and  suffering. 
No.  10.— Improved    Chioese  Horse-hair 


NO.  4. 


No.  3. — Improved  Spring  Cup  Capon 
Forceps.  This  instrument  is  doing  excel- 
lent work,  it  is  strong  and  a  very  handy  iu- 


Canula.  It  is  recess  out  at  the  end  just 
enough  to  allow  the  horse  hair  to  fit  the 
grove,  freely  coming  out  against  the  abuj. 


NO.  5. 

itrument.  It  is  the  instrument  now  used  ment,  the  horse  hair  or  wire  being  ready 
for  performing  the  operation  instantly  and  to  be  pushed  forward  after  each  amputa- 
painlessly.  tion. 


NO. 


No.  13 —This  shows  staples  for  holding 
birds.  This  cut  also  shows  ho.,  a  good 
caponizing  board  can  be  made  by  using  im- 
proved staple  A  to  slide  over  the  bird's 
wings,  with  two  lugs  o.i,  about  one  inch 
from  the.  points,  to  prevent  forcing  the 
wings  too  close  together,  which  would  be 
the  case  without  them.    The  bar  crossing 


9. 

the  tongue  instead  of  the  throat.  By 
holding  the  patient  in  a  position  that  th« 
neck  will  be  straight,  giving  the  instrument 
a  few  quick  turns,  it  will  be  found,  on 
withdrawing  it  from  the  windpipe,  that  the 
worms  have  become  entangled  in  the  wire. 
If  the  afflicteu  bird  is  very  small,  lessen  the 
width  of  the  instrument"  by  pressing  be- 


NO.  11. 


NO.  IS. 


NO.  10.  no 
the  staple  in  the  middle  enables  you  to  use 
the  upper  part  for  a  handle.  One  point  is 
longer  than  the  other,  to  make  its  intro- 
duction into  the  board  much  easier.  With 
seven  holes  in  the  board  it  will  take  any 
size  bird.  B  is  a  strap  loop,  with  a  pin 
across  the  top,  to  prevent  the  strap  from 


19.  no.  14- 

tween  the  fingers.  A  few  minutes  are  al^ 
that  is  required  to  learn  to  opeiaie  the 
machine  entirely  successfully. 

No.  15. — Shows  No.  6  set  Steel  Wire 
Caponizing  Canula.  It  is  given  for  com- 
parison, though  in  use  by  many. 

No.  1G. — Shows  the  Farmer  Miles  Capon 


NOS.  6,  7. 


No.  4. — Mr.  Samuel  Cushman's  Improved 
Chinese  Spoon  and  Hook.  Mr  Cushman 
■pared  no  time  or  expense  to  bring  this  in- 


No.  11.— Shaw's  No.  6  or  Improved 
Chinese  Set.  This  set  contains  no  super- 
fluous instruments,  each  and  every  one  be. 


NO.  8. 

etrumeut  to  perfection.      Mr.  Wigmore    ing  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

made  him  six  or  eight  before  he  got  just       No.  12. — This  cut  shows  the  methoa  of 

what  he  called  perfect.     He    made  Mr.     holding  birds  with  cord  and  weights. 


NO.  16. 

falling  through  the  board  when  not  in  use. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  strap  is  a  weight 
(c)  for  keep  the  feet  down. 

No.  14.— Improved  Gapes  exterminator. 
It  is  needless  to  suggest  the  use  of  so 


no.  17. 

Spreader  which  is  given  for  comparison. 

No.  17. — Shows  the  Farmer  Miles  Capon 
Forceps,  also  given  for  comparison. 

No.  18. — Shows  Cords  and  Hooks,  and 
No.  19  a  Capon  Knife  and  Forceps  con> 


no.  12. 

simple  a  device,  other  than  to  point  out  to 
the  novice  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
instrument  into  the  windpipe  at  the  base  of 


bined. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  describe  the 
method  of  caponizing  in  this  issue,  our  ob- 
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NO.  15. 


Ject  being  to  show  some  of  the 
old  and  new  instruments 
Our  January,  1887,  issue  con" 
tains  birds  photographed  and 
in  the  various  positions  (as  in 
No.  9  above),  and  full  details 
are  given.  Our  March,  18J2, 
is  also  a  capon  issue,  and  gives 
prices  for  the  whole  year,  and 
how  to  manage.  As  any 
back  number  can  be  had  for 
live  cents  in  stamps  it  will 
pay  our  readers  to  send  for 
those  tw  >  numbers  and,  they 
will  then  have  a  whole  booh 
much  better  than  can  be 
bought  lor  several  dollars. 

Any  description  desired  that 
is  not  given  here  can  be  pro- 
cured of  Mr.  Wigmoro  direct, 
as  he  has  willingly  agreed 
with  us  to  assist  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  write  him. 
lie  is  the  pioneer  maker 
'  of  improved  caponizing  in- 
struments, and  we  value  his 
experience  highly. 


SPLIT  NUT  FEED  HANDLE.. 

The  split  nut  feed  handle  for  green  bone 
cutters  here  represented,  and  about  which 
there  is  so  much  talk  among  bone  cutter 
manufacturers,  was 
■p.  invented  for  the 

VI  *5r ....^-^  Mann    bone  cutter 

gUifi  ijT^K**5*  ib'Uit  three  years  be- 

Ktva,-^— — 'fore  the  advent  of 
auv  other  bone  cutter  in  the  country,  and 
used  continuously  on  tbeirpower  machines 
ever  since  that  time.  Besides  this  prior 
use  of  nearly  three  years  the  F.  W.  Mann 
Company  hold  patents  on  this  valuable  dev- 
ice in  combination  with  a  cylinder  and  cut- 
ter plate  dating  back  six  years  prior  to  any 
•other  bone  cutter  iuvention.  All  other 
manufacturers  of  bone  cutters  using  this 
special  mechanism  have  been  notified 
through  their  lawyers  that  the  F,  W.  Mann 
•Company  hold  said  patents  covering  this 
valuable  feeding  device  for  bone  cutters, 
and  said  manufacturers  have  no  right 
whatever  to  claim  that  the  Mann  Bone 
Cutter  infringes  upon  them. 

We  have  been  at  the  F.  W.  Mann  Com- 
pany's factory  and  have  seen  this  split  nut 
device  which  has  been  used  on  all  their 
power  machines  since  the  Mann  Cutter  was 
<irst  invented.  No  one  buying  a  Mann 
Hone  Cutter  need  have  any  fears  that  it  is 
infringing  In  any  way  upon  other  bone  cut- 
ters, all  of  which  came  upon  the  market 
several  years  later. 

We  will  state, however,  that, so  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  patents  is  concerned, we  know 
nothing  except  the  claims  as  presented  to 
us,  and  the  Mann  patent  has  been  sent  us 
for  examination.  As  stated,  we  have  also 
seen  the  device.  So  far  as  taking  any  part 
in  the  respective  claims  and  rivalries  we 
are  not  interested.  We  regret  that  any 
allusion  of  ours  was  such  as  to  call  for  an 
explanation,  and  we  believe  that  bone  cut- 
ters have  come  to  stay,  with  a  large  field 
open  for  their  manufacture.  Those  who 
have  used  bone  cutters  would  not  do  with- 
out them,  and  each  manufacturer  will  aim 
•to  improve  every  year. 


A  BAD  SHOWING. 

A  Californian,  Mrs.  W.  Bain,  says  that 
•she  only  gets  ten  or  eleven  eggs  a  day  from 
eighty  hens.  The  lady  explains  how  she 
feeds.  We  give  her  letter  to  explain  a 
point.   She  says : 

I  get  only  ten  or  eleven  eggs  a  day.  My 
bens  seem  "healthy ;  their  combs  are  red, 
but  they  don't  lay  well.  I  feed  them  two 
gallons  soft  feed  one  morning  and  the  next 
two  gallons  of  cut  bone.  At  night  I  give 
one  gallon  of  grain,  either  wheat  or  oats. 
They  get  plenty  of  alfalfa  for  green  feed. 
Do  I  feed  them  too  much,  or  not  enough? 
They  are  always  hungry,  but  do  not  rustle 
•very  much,  and  wait  to  be  fed.  I  have 
•eighty  hens. 

She  says  that  her  hens  are  always 
■hungry,  and  do  not  rustle.  If  they  were 
really  hungry  they  would  be  out  in  the 
splendid  alfalfa,  and  would  not  care  a  fig 
for  her.  But  she  has  fed  them  too  liberally, 
aud  has  taught  them  that  it  is  waste  time 
•to  seek  food  w lien  all  they  have  to  do  is 
walk  up  and  receive.  It  is  not  u  linger  that 
brings  them  to  her,  but  habit.  They  have 
a  good  time — no  work,  no  hardships,  and 
plenty  in  abundance.  They  are  as  fat  as 
pigs,  aud  will  never  lay  under  such  treat- 
ment. Turn  them  out,  feed  nothing,  and 
starve  them  down.  Let  them  lind  out  that 
they  must  seek  food  and  they  will  costless> 
lay  more  eggs,  and  gi\e  up  their  lazy 
ibabits. 


MR.  CHALFANTS  HOUDANS. 

Houdans  area  French  breed,  and  are  very 
much  like  the  Dorkings  in  shape  and  qual- 
ity of  flesh.  They  also  have  the  five  toes 
like  the  Dorking.  The  hens  are  non-sitters, 
and  lav  large  white  eggs.  They  are  re- 
garded by  the  French  people  as  the  best  of 
all  table  fowls,  and  ha\ e  been  the  hardiest 
of  all  the  French  breeds  that  have  been  im- 
ported Into  this  country.  They  are  a 
specialty  with  Mr.  G.  E.  Chalfant,  Ham- 
monton,"  N.  J.,  his  stock  being  imported  di- 
rect from  trance.  They  mature  early,  and 
when  crossed  with  Plymouth  Rocks  the 
finest  kind  of  broiler  is  produced,  and  the 
cross  also  makes  grand  capons.  Mr.  Chal- 
fant has  one  of  the  largest  broiler  houses  in 
Ilammonton,  and  be  does  not  make  a  "side 
business  "  of  it,  as  he  lias  a  ten-acre  farm, 
and  devotes  his  entire!  time  to  breeding  and 
raising  broilers  ana  pure  bred  poultry  for 
market  as  well  as  for  exhibition  purposes. 
He  has  ai  present,  in  his  laying  house,  115 
hens,  consisting  of  imported  Houdans  and 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  11  is 
broiler  house  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  broil- 
ers every  ten  weeks,  lie  has  been  in  the 
business  for  several  years,  and  is  reliable, 
being  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  his  town  and  takes  pleasure  iu  keeping 
only  the  best. 

 •  

ARE  THEY  FRAUDS? 

A  few  months  ago  an  advertisement  of 
M.  E.  Ballard  &  Co.,  3449  Cottage  Grove 
avenue,  Chicago,  appeared  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  we  supposing  them  reliable.  We 
received  several  complaints,  and  notified 


lard,  for  we  think  this  II.  P.  Ballard  a 
fraud,  and  think  he  is  on  the  lookout  for 
any  mail  from  this  place,  as  we  wrote  to 
M.  E.  Ballard  and  received  no  answer. 
Will  you  see  him  and  tell  him  about  our 
goods  we  shipped,  aud  collect  the  money 
due  for  the  same  ?  We  are  willing  to  al- 
low you  commission  for  it,  whatever  you 
think  right  and  all  goods  we  have  to  ship 
we  will  not  forget  you.  should  you  not 
be  willing  to  aid  us,  will  you  kindly  tell  us 
what  course  to  pursue  ?  Should  you  do  bo 
we  have  the  express  receipts  and  the  letter 
that  was  written  telling  of  the  arrival  of 
the  chicks,  we  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Sprague,  of  the  Sprague  Com- 
mission House,  endeavored  to  hunt  up 
Ballard,  and  here  is  his  report  of  the  at- 
tempt: 

"I  took  the  trouble  to  go  down  to  see 
this  man  Ballard,  and  find  that  there  is  no 
such  party  there.  No.  8449  is  a  tailor  shop, 
and  they  do  not  know  anything  about  Bal- 
lard." 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  been  victim- 
ized by  Ballard  they  should  mark  this 
street,  put  it  In  an  envelope,  and  direct  it 
to  "Postoilice  Inspector,"  Chicago,  111.  If 
Ballard  is  using  the  mails  unlawfully  the 
United  States  Government  will  put  him  be- 
hind the  bars,  as  he  has  victimized  those 
who  consigned  to  hiin  not  only  with  a  false 
address  but  by  receiving  goods  under  false 
pretences.  In  the  meantime  we  regret  that 
we  were  not  aware  of  his  character,  and 
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them,  to  which  they  made  no  reply. 
Among  those  who  shipped  to  them  was  Mr. 
H.  H.  Bloomenshine,  Flanagan,  111.,  who 
sent  us  the  following  letter: 

"  I  desire  to  warn  my  brother  readers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  not  to  ship  Ballard 
and  Co.,  3449  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.,  anything,  as  I  consider  them  dishonest 
in  business.  A  neighbor  and  myself 
shipped  them  over  300  pounds  of  dressed 
poultry  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade,  and 
they  did  not  pay  us  a  cent,  neither  did  they 
give  us  any  satisfaction  that  they  ever 
would  pay." 

The  above  is  plain,  for  they  received  the 
goods,  hence  there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
the  address  of  the  house.  Mr.  Henry 
Stauffer,  Centreville,  Indiana,  is  also 
another  victim  and  he  wrote  to  the  Sprague 
Commission  Co.,  218  South  Water  street, 
Chicago,  (a  reliable  house)  to  investigate. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Stauffer's  letter: 

Having  received  your  cards,  and  thinking 
you  reliable,  we  would  like  to  consult  you 
again  concerning  Ballard  &  Co.  We  can 
get  no  word  from  thein.  They  have  sent 
their  advertisement  to  P.  H.  Jacob's  POUL- 
try  Keeper,  the  November  issue,  and  we 
enclose  it  herewith.  They  advertise  under 
one  name  aud  receive  goods  under  another, 
but  all  have  the  same  address,  3449  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.  M.  E.  Ballard,  3449  Cottage 
Grove  Ave.,  was  the  one  we  wrote  to., 
H.  P.  Ballard  was  the  one  that  answered 
and  that  we  shipped  to.  We  got  their  ad- 
dress in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  We  will 
have  to  write  to  Mr.  Jacobs  and  have  them 
exposed  if  they  don't  show  up  soon.  It 
will  not  be  a  good  recommendation  for  Chi- 
cago i  ommission  men,  but  it  is  the  i  nly 
way  to  protect  others.  Now,  we  would 
like  to  know  if  you  will  undertake  to  see 
M.  E.  Ballard.     Be  sure  it  is  X.  E.  Bal- 


take  this  method  of  giving  the  facts  as  were 
presented  above. 

BOOKS  FOR  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  tbey  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five 
cents  m  stamps  : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  August,  1885, 
Sept.,  1890;  June.  1891.  and  June,  1892,  the 
latter  full  of  illustrations 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description).  Preserv- 
ing Eggs.    Sept.,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description)     Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec.  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese 
(description).    Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of  Ducks. 
The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup  Cure. 
Oct.,  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov. , 
18S6. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  columns. 
Dec,  1886,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887,  and 
March,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.    March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkevs,seven  columns.  March, 
1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs  Moore's  Egg  Preserving  Rec- 
ipe. Why  Chicks  Die  iu  the  Shells.  July, 
1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eugs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept.,  1887 

Ali  About  Lice  (illustrated).  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 


Poultry  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg 
Bound  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Egg* 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).    Nov.,  18S7. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  Decem- 
ber. 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  foi 
Pasting  Cp.  How  to  raise  Ducks.  Shipping 
and  Dressing  Poultry  tor  Chicago.  Janu- 
ary, 1688. 

now  much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  Houss 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tan* 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  yean 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  foi 
every  week  in  the  year,  tor  New  York  and 
Chicago.     Feb.,    1888.    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887;  Oct.,  1888, 
aud  J  iily,  1891.    Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  rive  columns.  Mai 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August,  1858, 
aud  Dec. ,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.    July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferrett  Feeding    tor    Kggs.  Sept.,  1888. 

Description  of  Breeds— .Light  Bra h mas, 
Plymoutu  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Langshans, 
Houdans,  and  brown  Leghorns.  Five 
columns.  How  to  Place  the  Thermometer, 
(illustrated.)    Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about  it. 
Dec  ,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  te 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Food.  Condition  Pow- 
ders. A  Whole  Book  111  a  Small  Compass. 
Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding,  with  table* 
aud  propor.i  ms.    Oct.  1891. 

the  Bronze  Turaey  (description).  More 
About  Feeuing.  Preserving  Eggs  with  Cold 
Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Para  tine,  Feb  ,  1880. 

Snipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Vv  ater  Brooder.    Mar.,  1889. 

Young  lurkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  MatingPlyuiouth  Rocks. 
Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge  Cochins. 
Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 
July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations).  Aug. 
1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  "These  two  books  are 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising;  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this.  Clover 
Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cutter).  The 
Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of  Eggs.  Scor- 
ing Games.    Oct.  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec  ,  1889, 
and  the  "  Principles  of  Ventilation,''  in 
March  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  ( 'llustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation, by  Hock,  two  pages. 
Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  EgypS  (illustra- 
ted).   Dec,  1890. 

Spongin  as  a  Roup  Cure— four  columns. 
Jan.,  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.   Aug.,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  io  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  ol 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.,  1891. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains  otbei 
valuable  information  also.  The  subjects 
namtd  are  the  h  ading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  reference. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
App"anees.  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Pr  ce;  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving  Eggs, 
Tuik;ys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points  on 
Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and  sonit 
others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price,  as 
there  is  no  book  published  that  can  eves 
compete  with  a  single  number. 


ONE  OF  THOSE  AILMENTS. 

When  one  of  the  hens  happens  to  die  sud> 
deuly  there  is  a  natural  curiosity  to  lean 
the  cause.  A  case  which  may  interest 
many  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  A.  CarsweU, 
Penhold,  Canada,  who  describes  the  diffi- 
culty as  follows: 

Several  of  our  hens  have  died  undei 
peculiar  circumstances.  They  mop« 
around, droop,  and  in  a  day  or  two  die.  W« 
dissected  them,  and  found  in  one  the  livei 
as  big  as  a  large  apple,  while  the  others  had 
the  same  organ  much  enlarged.  We  hav» 
fed  them  as  much  as  possible,  after  tb< 
formulas  laid  down  in  the  Poultry 
Keepf.r.  Can  you  give  me  a  reason  foi 
the  disease  'I 

The  cause  of  the  enlargement  of  the  livei 
is  probably  due  to  over-feeding,  but  many 
such  cases  have  been  known  to  occur  from 
the  use  of  condition  powders  that  contais 
antimony,  copperas,  and  other  minerals- 
There  is  no  remedy  to  suggest  but  to  re- 
duce the  grain  ration,  and  compel  the  hens 
to  scratch  and  exercise.  Whenever  a  hen 
droops,  however,  she  should  be  at  once  re 
moved  from  the  male,  as  many  sudden 
deaths  may  be  avoided  by  so  doing,  injury 
thereby  being  prevented. 
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AN  ALL-PURPOSE  MEDICINE. 

There  is  really  no  all-purpose  medicine  , 
T>ut,to  avoid  keeping  a  lot  of  vials  and  mix- 
tures, every  poultrynian  should  have  a 
bottle  of  the  following  mixture:  Crude 
petroleum,  one  gill;  kerosene  oil,  two 
gills  ;  lard  oil,  one  gill;  glycerine,  one  gill: 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic  acid. 
Shake  well  always  before  using.  Eubbed 
on  the  legs  of  fowls  once  a  week,  it  will 
destroy  scaly  leg.  Two  drops  in  each  nos- 
tril, and  the  throat  swabbed  with  it,  using 
a  feather  for  that  purpose,  it  is  excellent 
for  roup,  if  applied  twice  a  day.  Half  a 
teaspoonful  once  a  day  is  a  fair  remedy  for 
cholera.  It  also  kills  lice  instantly.  A 
teaspoonful  in  the  soft  food  of  a  dozen 
fowls  is  excellent  wheu  roup  or  cholera  is 
in  the  entire  flock. 


OUR  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD. 


©SE-COMB  BLACK  UXORCAS. 

TURK.  CA  rliMSI  l.l..  Lexington,  Ky. 


Buff  Leghorns.  Arnold's  strain,  eggs  ?2  per  15;  8. 
C.W.  Leg's,  *l  per  15.    T.  J.lSeimeit  Ol  tion.  Pa. 

T  ight  Brahmas,  W  and  B.  L\  R"cks.  and  W. 
J_J  Guineas.  Mrs  P.L.Paruer.Tracey  Ciiy.Tenn. 

Buff,  S.  C,  B.  Leg's,  B.  Minnrras,  S.  L.  Wyand'ts> 
Lt  Brahmas    A  liner  S.  Mojer,  Souderton,  Pa. 

EGGS.  Buff  Corhlns,  B.B.R  Games,  "W.  Wy's. 
$2  per  13.    Lee  O.  Vernier,  Gilletts,  Penna. 

gFJFF_COCHINS  exclusively.    Eggs.JP  per  13, 


Cir.  Fenton  Sherwood,  Box  69,  buflern,  N.Y. 

I GAMES,  B.  P.  R.,  B.  Ooch.,  L.  Bram.  Eggs. 
,  Write.    Jiinica  Leonai <l.  Cantou,  Ohio. 

Bone  and  Clover  Cutter.  Bone  Mill,  Incubators,  Wire 
Net.,  half  price.    "C,"  Box  30,  Huntington,  L.  1. 

ARRED  P.  BOCKS  AND  EGGS.  (Particulars.) 

C.  C.  HARTJIAN,  Tiffin,  O. 


C. Br. Leers., Sil . La.  Wyans.. Bar. P.R'ks.  Eggs 
$1  50  per  15.    Cir.       John  F.  Beth,  Elgin,  Ills. 

rs.J  A.Ozbun.Opolis.  Ran.  Toul  Geese,  B.  P. 
R  ks,  S.  C.  Wli.  and  Br.  Legs.    Eggs  SI  per  set. 


8 


S. 
M 


E 


ggs  from  L. Brahs. ,B  P.R.'ks,G.AVyans.and  W. 
Legs.  F.  W.  Ligutou,  \v  Illiamsport,  Pa. 


H 


E.Hetrick,  Ransom,  111.  Breeder  of  purebred 
•  B.Laugs.,  B.P.R'ks.S.L.Wyaus.   St. for  Cir. 


w 

E1 
W 


h.  Wonder,  ^h.F.R'ks  eggs  per  setting  or  100. 
GERRY  B.  LAWRENCE,  Ashby,  Mass. 


ggs  for  hafchlng  of  standard  B  P.  Rocks.  Cir. 
free.    A.  S.  SVi'ARTLEV,  Line  Lexington, Pa. 


h  and  Bl  Mins.and  I  G^.me  eggs  from  good  stock, 
$1.00perl3.      S.A.SHAW,  W'inthiop,  JJ.  Y. 

SC.  Wh.  Legs  and  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  Eggs  $1.50  for 
.  15,$2.50  for:<0.      E.W.Brown,  Wallkill,  N.Y. 

Pit  Games  only.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  M. 
C.  DUN  LAP,  New  Martins,  ille,  W.  Va. 

TB.  Lutes,  Robbinsville,  N.  J.,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Br. 
•  Leghorns.   Eggs,  Si  on  pel 


M 


er  15;  2  sets,  $2. 


rs.  T  J  Kesler,  North  Salem,  Ind.,  breeder  of 
Ideal  Bl  Lans.  Per  score  92 eggs  SI.  ^0  per  13- 


"1  K  of  the  finest  B.  L.  eggs.  SI. 50. 
J  D         JAMES  IV  ELLIOTT 


Bangor,  Pa* 


A tew  wni te  guineas,  also  W.  Ply. and  BrahmaCkls, 
low  prices.   N.  Porter  Brown,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Ind.  Games  exclusively,  eggs  from  pure  bred  stock. 
$1.50  per  15.    J.  A.Richardson,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

CI  Hi)  for  15  P<"*e  S  C.  B.  Leghorn  Ees> 
»I.UU  Address  O.  II .  PATTIE,  Kapidan,  Va 

Buff  Cochin  Cockerel:  bright  buff  all  over;  good 
points;  $6.     J.W.  Silcott,  Snickersville,  Va. 


onen  Drake*.  A  few  good  ones  for  sale  at  a 
reasonable  price.  W.  C  Conrad,  Elwyn,  Pa. 


Buff  Legs.,I.Gs.,B  Min..  and  8  varieties  poultry. 
Stamp  for  Cir.   Frank  P.  Keiins.  Chaltont,  Pa. 

C.  w.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.25  per  13.  W.  M. 
•  MORGAN,  Box  7.  Athens.  Brad.  Co.,  Pa- 


s 


BP.  Kocb,P.Ch.,W.\Vy..R.O.Br.Lg.,  Bl.Min., 
.  Bl.Lan.  Eggs  $1.  J.  D.  Engel,  Middleburg  Md. 

C  Br.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Eggs  from  finest 
•  pens  SI.    E.  J.  MCCARTNEY,  Jamestown,  Pi  . 


s 


Hymouth  Rocks  for  sale,  at  $1.00.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
setting.     Address  L.  K.  DAVIES,  Blair,  Neb. 


s 


S.  Hamburgs  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Superior 
•  stock.   Eggs  $1.25  per  13.   A  L.Cary,  Lewis,  O. 


|T»  -l  f\f\ for  13  and  S3  for  so  S. C.B.Leghorn  eggs. 
3p-L.UU     WILSON  TERRY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

uff  Legs.,  Lt.  Brahs  ,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks.  Fine 
birds.   Eggs$2perl3.  Geo.H.Lee.Exeter.Neb. 


B 


C 


Ihoice  Bu.Legs.,  Lt.  Brahs.,  B.  P  Rks.  Eggs  $1  per 
13.     MRS.  H.  A.  YOUNT,  Box70,  Dakota,  111. 


WANTED.  600  Br.  Legs.  Pullets  and  bens;hen» 
not  over  two  years  old.  Address 
Lawrence  County  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Coal  Grove,  O- 

$12  HAIYIIYIONTON  U^T^^l*. 
Brooders  $6.  Poultry  and  poultry  supplies;  test,  and 
Ulu.  cirs.  for  stamp.  J.  A.  Chelton,  Fainuount,  Md. 

Headquarters  for  Bu  Legs.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
Eggs  $5  and  $3  per  13  East  Tennessee  Poultry 
Vards,  W.  II  BALDWIN.  Propr ,  Greenville, 
Tennessee. 

Skamatcles  Driving  Park  Poultry  Yards.  Black 
Minorcas,  S.  C  Brown  Leghornsand  t-'ekin  Ducks. 
Also  high  class  road  horses  sired  by  Gothic  Wilkea 
(tMH.  Stock  all  first-class,  prices  reasonable  Eggs  $1 
per  15.  Thos.  Holller,  Jr.,  Skamateles,  N.  Y. 

tpf^  C  FOB  HATCHING.  S.  C.W.  Legs., 
JlJvXVUrio  bred  from  the  old  prize  winning  Cen- 
tennial strain,  crossed  with  Knapp  Bros.,  of  rabius, 
IT.  Y.,  world  famed  prize  winning  stock.  Eggs  from 
ielected  pens  at  $1.50  per  15;  $2.50  per  30;  fjperts. 
4,ddress,  Grand  View  Poultry  Yds.,  F.  V.  Card, 

Dryden,  Tump.  Co,  N.  Y. 


Highest  Honors  in 


CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

We  were  awarded  at  the  World's  Fair  seven  1st,  three  3d  and  one  3d  prizes  on  eleven  entries. 
Hieh  Scoring  Birds  on  exhibition,  any  variety;  also  1st  and  3d  high  scorlns:  Breed- 
ing Pen  on  exhibition,  any  variety.  At  33  of  America's  leading  shows  during  the  past  n  suc- 
cessive years,  with  over  20  different  judges  (the  best  in  the  world),  our  birds  have  "won  a,  record) 
that  has  no  equal;  6  times  at  the  Great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show.  More  1st,  Sweeptake  and' 
Special  Prizes  awarded  our  strain,  exhibited  by  us  and  in  the  hands  of  onr  customers,  thau  all  other 
strains  combined,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  greatest  Shows  the  winning  birds  come  direct  from  our 
yards  or  from  eggs  purchased  of  us.  We  have  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered  on  White  Leghorns. 
First  on  Breeding  Pen.  We  are  HEADQUARTER'*  for  the  best  laying  varieties  and  the  best 
general  purpose  fowl  known.  All  our  finest  birds  are  in  perfect  breeding  condition,  not  having  been 
i.npaired  by  being  fitted  and  confined  in  coopsat  the  late  winter  shows.  Cockerels,  Trios,  Breeding 
Peus  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  at  low  prices  for  qualiiy.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  either  or  both 
varieties,  $3  per  13,  $5  per  ;6.  $10  per  65.  from  yards  headed  by  the  10  best  male  birds  in  America. 
Eggs  for  incubators  from  choice,  well  mated  stock,  $10  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  eggs  $2  per  11.  we 
furnish  B.  R.  Knapp's  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  stock  or  eggs  direct  from  his  yards.  Send  stamp 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  Highest  Prize  Record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety. 
Address, 


FAB  I  US, N.Y. 


Box  SOI. 


KNAPP  BROTHERS, 


B 


arred  Plymouth  Rocks.    Two  strains.   Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  for  13,  $1.75  for  26.    Circular  free. 
H.  J.  MOLLINGSWGRTH,  Wheel.  Md. 

!UFF  LEGHORN'S,  (Arnold's);  Ind.  Games, 
(Sharp's  and  Frayn's);  Bl.  Mins.,  (Northup's). 
I  Eggs  $1.50  per  15,  $2  per  26.  Lance  &  Co., Wash., N.  J. 


Wyandottes  that  are  Buff.  Eggs  $3  per 
30.  14  other  varieties,  $1  lor  15  eggs,  pure 
bred. Cir.  W  .E.Greeninan, Triangle,  N.Y. 


BUFF 


QL  ACK  JIIXORCAS.  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
D  horns,  Houuans.  White  Itoeks,  etc.  Eggs  and  stock. 
KEV.L.E. CRUMBLING,  Ha II,  York  Co.,  Pa. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR 

the  Peep-'o-Day  Brooder  circular,  Dover,  Mass. 

Indian  Games,  1st  pullet  and  2d  cockerel,  at  World's 
Fair.   Circular.    Kegs  $3  and  $4. 

I>.  C.  MeELROY,  St  flair,  Mich. 

"TVose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
JLV  Rocks.  Eggs  $1.50  per  15,  $2.50  per  30.  Circular 
free.   J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  alwavs  used  by  WISE  POULTRY'MEN  when  raising 

BROILERS!  BROILERS! 

Life  is  too  short  to  use  any  other.   SEE?  C? 
|0   TflSIC  2fi  OOO  lbs.  of  green  bones  were  cut  in  one  single  Mann's  Bone  Cutter  In  2  months- 
10    I  U11O  by  C.  A.  Bartlett,  manufacturer  of  O.  K.  Poultry  Food,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Cuts  FAST  and  FINK  enough  for  CHICKENS  3  days  old. 
PRICE.  $10.00  and  upward.   Illustrated  Catalogue  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 


F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY, 


MILFORD,  MASS. 


B 


1.  Langs. exclusively  (Kirby  and  Smith  Sts.  )Eggs 
$1.25  for  13, $2  for  26,   W.L. Hannahs,  Bristol. Ct. 


AD    ALLEN.  Meariville,  Pa.   Pekin  Ducks 
.  I.  H  and  S.  C.  W.  Legnorns:  5  other  varieties. 
Eggs  $1.0.j  per  13;  $2.50  per  39.   Catalogue  free. 

IMPERIAL    BROODER.      BEST  MADE. 
Catalogue  free. 

W.  J.  EAGAN,  Collingwood,  N.  V. 

Q  C.  R.  EEC! HORN  EGGS  and  Maltese 
io«  Cats  for  sale. 

PAUL  T.  JONES.  Jr..  Corinth,  Miss. 


EGGS 


for  hatching  from  all  the  Standard  varieties 
of  poultry, Si  up     Illustrated  circular  free. 
The  United  Fanciers.  Kenuett  Square,  Pa. 


rpnp  Buff  Leghorn,  Red  Cap.  15  eggs,  $1.50. 
tUUO.  U.uyns.,  L.  Brams.,  K.  Min.,  15,  $1.00. 
Cir.  free.   J.  D.  Brands.  P  M.,  Warrington,  N.  J. 

EGGS.    13,  $1.25:  26,  $2.00.    No.  1,  B.  P.  Rocks 
and  R.  C.  B.  Legs.   Cata.  for  stamp. (14th  year. ) 
Leading  varieties,    2>.  P.  Voder,  East  Lewistown,  O. 


B 


and  W.  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  White  Wyandottes 
f  and  Med  1 'aps.    Eggs  SI. 00  per  13. 

A.  RISLEY  MULLKR,  Trillion,  N.  Y. 


13 


Eggs  at  panic  prices,  from  I.  Games,  S.  C.  White 
and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghor  ns  and  Black  Mlnorcas. 
Send  for  Cir.    J.  A.  MOHN,  Fredericksburg,  Pa. 

Fletcher  L.  Brahs,  cock  scored  95>£,  at  Reading,  1892, 
B.  P.  Bocks,  average  score  of  pen,  91^. Eggs  $1  per 
13,  $2  per  27.    No  Cir.   J.  F.  Sellers,  Pottstowu,  Pa. 

Address  Col.  Joseph  Leffel,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for 
the  nicest  Pet  stock  and  Poultry  Crrcular  ever 
prruted.   Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  o.re.- 

Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lausdale,  Pa.,  breeder  of  L. 
Brahmas.B.  and  W.  P. Rocks, S.  and  W.  Wyan- 
dottes and  Anconas.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

reederof  high  class  White  Wyandottes  and  Ind- 
iau  Games.   Eggs  and  stock  for  saie.  Write  me 
C.  D.  ROWER.  Vintage,  Pa. 

Wilson  Bros  ,  Kelsey,  O.,  breeds  one  variety 
each  S.  C.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Write. 

EGOS  from  pure  Buff  Leghorns,  15  for  $2,  30  for 
$3.5o,  45  for  $5.    Black  Minorcas,  15  for  $1.50,  30 
for$2.7.i,45for$4.  E.T.  Wilcox, Harford,CortCo.,N.Y. 

Schuylkill  Poultry  Yards.   Bar.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Lambert  and  Crook  strains.   Eggs$l.50  per  15  pre- 
paid.W.H.Ellis,  U.S. Express  Ageut,  Pt. Carbon,  Pa. 

Ipr  eggs  for  $1.00.   Sil.  and  Wh.  Wyans.,  Buff  and 
tj  Part.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahs., Gol  SeaLir. Bauta's, 
German  Hares.    A.  B.  Wiiigert,  Northampton,  Ohio. 

Gold  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  won  4  first,  1  second 
prize  at  W.  V.  S.  Farm,  1  C.  games  and  Phoe- 
nix or  Japanese  long  tail  games  Stamp  lor  circular. 
O.  J.  GASTON,  Wellsuurg,  W.  Va. 

BLACK  IY1IN0RCAS 


Fox  Terrier    Pups    from    registered  parents. 
Brahma,  W  P.  Rock  and  Golden  Polish  eggs  $1 
for  13.   ToU'Ouse  Geese  eggs  20  cents  each. 

ENOCH  PARK  A  SON.  Harrislown,  Ind. 

Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  birds  of  great  shape 
and  color  won  at  Chicago.  Buffalo,  Rochestt-r 
and  Binghamton.  Eggs  from  best  ma  tings  $2  for 
13.  $5  for  <0.   C.  E.  HOWEI.E.  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

EUREKA  POULTRY  «  O..  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  S.  H.  JACKSON,  leasee. )  Stock 
for  sale  from  10  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs  £2. 10  per 
setting.    Write  for  wants. 

WE  S.  TOEEY.  Morris.  111.  Breeflerof  W. 
G.and  S. Min., U. and  P.Coclis..Bl.  Java,  S.  S. 
Hambs.,  Bl. Langs. ,  B.  P.  Rocks,  eggs  $1  per  setting. 
B.Turkeys,$1.50  for  11  eggs.  P.Ducks,$i  for  11  eggs. 

T?ririC!  Indian  Games,  $2.00  per  15;  B. 
tliVTCricJ.  Langslians,.*i.50  per  15;  B.  P. Rocks, 
$1.50  per  15.  ^tock  for  sale  in  season.  JOHN  E. 
WEST,  232  Locust  St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 

B F.Bryant,  Johnson's  Creek,  N.Y. .Breeds  A  mer- 
•  lea's  best  Wn.and  W .C.B1. Polish.  8  1stand2d 
Prems., at  World's  Fair.  Also  S.C.Bu. and  Br. Legs, 
and  Lt.  Brahmas.    Eggs  $3  00  per  13,  $5.00per26. 

Golden  and  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Eggs  from  choicest  stock  $1.50  per 
13,  $4  00  per  39.  Cir.  free.  See  Alav,  1891,  No. 
Poultry  Keeper.  T.  F.  Miller,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

My  choicest  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  B. 
Langshans.  for  only  $2  apiece,  this  month.  Do 
notmissthischance.  Send  for  Cata.  of  Mon.lnctt.aud 
Brooder.  W.S.BYARD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bay  View  Poultry  Farm,  Chas.  F.  Newman, 
Huguenot,  S.  I  ,  N.  Y.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
W.  Wyans.,  D.  Brahmas,  Pit  Games.  Imperial 
Pekin  Ducks  my  specialty.    Stock  aud  eggs  for  sale. 


Q  C.  B.Eegliorns,Lt. Brahmas,  Black  Mlnorcas, 
io  •  standard  breed.  Eggs  $2  per  setting,  two  set- 
tings for  $3.50.     Send  for  circular. 

C.  C.  C RAVER,  York,  Pa. 

I pine  lot  of  White  Wyandottes  (Hathaway 
1  Bros.),  White  Plymouth  Rocks.  >  ggs  $1.5"  per 
13.  A  lso  fine  large  Pekiu  Ducks  (Rankin's).  Eggs 
$1.50  per  11.  Address 

J.  II.  BIDUOOD,  Jr.,  Hodges  Ferry,  V». 


EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CEASS  FOWES. 
1  have  fine  birds  to  breed  from  the  coining  year. 
Also  strong  and  healthy  Turkeys  which  won  first 
prize  in  Iowa,  Minnessota,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the 
last  season.   Send  for  Illustrated  Clr'  Ular  free. 

J.  R.  RRABAZON.  Dflavin,  Wis. 

BUFF  Plymouth  Rocks.  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Rocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  vards  won  at  late  N.  Y.  Show. 
Eggs  $5  for  13,  Buff  Wyandottes  $3  for  13. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester.  N.  X. 

r^JC  IT  BATING  THERMOMETERS.  Tested 
and  guaranteed  accur  te.  Sent  by  express  prenaid 
(at  my  risk)  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  for  $1.(0  each, or 
two  sent  at  one  time  for  $1.5''.  Orders  filled  same 
day  received.      W.  A.  Wooldridge,  Gilford,  HI. 

Pekin  Duck  eggs  furnished  from  stocks  that  won 
all  of  the  Frist  Premiums  at  the  NF.W  Y'ORK 
SHOW,  in '93.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed.   Write  for  circular. 

A.  J   IIALI.OCK,  Speonfc.  N.  Yr. 


1^^^^'^^ BARRED  P.  ROCK  COCKERELS 

horns.  E^gs  $1  per  l.,.  j.t.OAKlEit,  Bjnum.lnd.      A  few  choice  ones  for  sale.  $2.00  to  $3  00  each. 


HAWKS  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD.  Send 
25  cts.  in  stamps  to  Oneida  Community  Limited, 
Kenwood,  Mad. (Jo  ,N  Y.,for  a  hawk  trap  and  Cir. de- 
scribing the  best  way  for  catching  these  posts. 

CPPCI  CPPC1  CPPCI  B- P. Rocks,  Buff  Coch- 
tUUO!  tUUO!  tUUO!  ins  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns.  12  years  a  breeder.    Low  express  rates. 

J.  W.GR1GG,  Mt.  Juliet.  Tenn. 

If  you  want  1  dozen  or  1,000  Pekin  Duck  Eggs,  send 
to  BBOOKSIDE  DUCK  FARM.Columbns, 
N.J.  Get  the  best  Show  your  ducks  and  get  the 
prizes  as  we  always  do. 

FOR  SALE-  Choices.  0.  W.  and  B.  Leghorn 
cockerels  and  pullets.    Eggs  $1  50  for  IS.  $2.50 
tor  26.      GEENSIDE  POULTRY  Y  ARDS, 

Ithaca,  N.  X. 

Eggs  from  the  prize  winners  of  '94.  We  have  them, 
you'll  regret  it  If  you  buy  eggs  before  you  Ket 
our  circular.    Only  $1.60  and  S2  per  13. 

W.  C.  GEYER  &  CO.,  Norwich,  O. 

Ipn  y  the  express  on  eggs  for  hatching.  B. 
Mlu.,  a.  C.  B.  Legs.,  B.  Lan.,  S.  Wyan.,  An- 
conas, L.  Bra.,  Pekin  Duck.  Send  2  stamps  for  cata- 
logue. A.  Kunze,  Garden  Prairie,  111. 

South  Dickinson  PojiUry  Yard.  B.P.Rock, 
Black  Minorca,  Br.  Leghorn  and  Gol.  Wyandotte 
eggs  in  season,  $1  per  13,  also  Indian  Games,  $2  per  13. 

JOHN  B.  KUNTZ.  Uriah.  Pa. 

EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
stock  of  B.  P.  Bocks,  S.O.  B. 
Leghorns.    Best  birds  for  profit.  Orwegsburo.Pa. 
orwegsburg  Creamery  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm. 


A  few  choice  ones  for  sale,  $2.00  to  S3  00  each. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH. 

Rartlett,  Ohio. 

Q  C.Wh. Legs.,  Bl.  Mins  ,S.S. Hambs  ,  Lt.  Brahs. 
io  •  Stock  bred  for  eggs  as  well  as  fancy  points.  Eggs 
$150.  Each  additional  setting  $1.  lUus.  Cir.  free, 
fonhoclon  River  Poultry  Yards.  Orcutt 
•V  Wood,  Proprietors.  Painted  Post,  N  Y. 


GRIT 


r  For  FOWLS  &  CHICKS." 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST/-  SAMPLE  For  STAMP 
WEBSTER  k  HANNUM.  CAZENOVIA.N.Y 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

exclusively  loO  per  setting.  $1  for  each  additional  set 
In  same  pk.  Orders  promptly  filled  Stock,  free  range, 
eggs  fresh.      JOHN  WAGNEK,  Lancaster,  M  is. 

f\  OLDEN  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 

VT  Fresh  laid  eggs  for  hatching,  trom  handsome 
thoroughbred  Golden  or  Silver  \\  yandottes.  Care- 
fully packed.   13  for  $1.50,  26  for  $2.50. 
Address,  T.  H.  UOSKIN, 

Warren,  Pa. 


Bargains  In  eggs.   M.  B.  Turkey.  $2  per  9;  W.  P, 
Duck.  $2  per  11;  S.  C.  B.  Legs.,  $1  per  13.  W.  P, 
Rocks,  B.  Langshan,  Gol.  Wyan.,  Lt.  Brahma.  P. 


LOOK  HERE! 


Coch  ,'  Bl.  Min.,  $1.50  per  13.  Also  Poland  China 
Swine.    Address,  H.  F.  Barr,  Dakota,  111. 

IS  THIS  WHAT  YOU  WANT?  BUFF 
Cochins.  L.  Brahmas  or  B.  P.  Rock  eetts, 

from  large, healthy  fowls,  well  up  In  standard  points. 
Eggs  $2  for  15.  Stamp  for  reply.  LEWIS  A. 
JILLSON,  56  Richmond  ST..  Prov.,  B.  I. 


Dr.  Wiant  A  Berineer,  Marion,  Ohio. 
Sole  importers  of  Geffekin's  Buff  Leghorns. 
Send  2  cent  stamp  and  get  our  large  circular,  giving; 
matings, winnings,  prices.etc  Fowls  for  sale.  Im- 
proved Spongia,  Roup  cure,  25  cts.,  50  cts.  packages. 


DOLLAR  EGGS.  B.  P  Rocks,  W.  P.  Rocks 
and  Golden  Polish  $1.00  per  13  until  August,  also 
Golden  Polish  stock  for  sale.  I  have  secureufinenew 
males  to  mate  the  above  breeding  pens.  Good  hatch. 
guaranteed.       O.  G.  B1LLIAU,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


~|>ulf  Leghorns,  B.  Minorcas.  S.  S.  Hamburgs, 
J)  Egg  Yard,  No.  1,  $1.5n per  13:  yard  No.J,  $1  per 
13.  $1.50  per  26,  $2.t0  per  39  or  ?4.00  per  100.  White  P. 
Ducks,  75c.  per  11.  Fall  Creek  Poultry  Yards,  L.  H. 
AUSTIN,  Prop.,  McLean,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

AT  NEW  YORK, '94,  four  firsts,  two  seconds. 
PHILADELPHIA,  '92  and  '93.  9  entries, 
Hi  prizes.  Reading  and  West  Chester,  Pa.,  '94,  3» 
prizes.  Rose  and  S.  C.  B.  Leg.,Bar.and  W.  P. Rks. 
(pullet  laid  at  4  months). CkH. -cored  9.5  and  96.  Eggs 
$1  per  13,  75  for  $5.  Cir.    W.  W.  Kulp.Pottstown.Pa 

STEPHEN  SPENCER,  Morris  eiains,  N.  J., 
breeder  of  high-class  LIGHT  BRAHMAS  for 

many  years,  prize-winning  at  several  leading  exhi- 
bitions. Choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  $3.00 
to  $5.i  0  each;  best  strains.  Eggs,  from  prize  stock, 
$2.00  for  13.   Write  for  wants. 

/""'I  G  from  prize  fowls,  that  are  great  layers 
-HiVXVXO  G.  wyandottes  and  B.  P.  Rocks, 
America's  best.  Buff  Leghorns,  that  are  buff,  G.  S. 
Hamburgs  W.  C.  B.  Polish  Malay  and  Indian  games 
England's  best,  very  large  and  of  great  merit.  Cir.and- 
prices  free.      J.  F.  RYDER,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

TRUE  GRIT  POULTRV  VARDS.  Smith 
Bros,,  Berea,  Ohio.  Breeder  of  thorough- 
bred fowls.  R.  C.  B.Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas,  S.  L. 
and  G.  Wyandottes,  B.  P.  Hocks,  Indian  Games,  Pit 
Games,  Kentucky  Domlmques,  Irish  and  Mexlcau 
Grays,  Irish  B.  B.  Reds.  EGGS  IN  SEASON. 
Stamp. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Bloomlngton,  111.,  1892,  Indianapolis, 
Ind,  1893 and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.   Eggs  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 

ALFBED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


r     ?7.  ^**SiMi 

Varieties.  <J 

Send  6  cents  for  large  book  telling 
allaboutPoultry.  F.S.STAHL, 
[JiTTr*  Quincy, 


111. 


BROWN  LEGHORN,  ) 

WHITE  LEGHORN,  >     Eggs  for  hatching, 
BLACK     MINORCA,)  $1.50  per  15. 

BUFF  LFUHORN.  ) 

LIGHT  BRAHMA,  >    Eggs  for  hatching, 

HAHKKD  PLY.  ROCK.  )  «  per  15. 

WILL  J.  WARRIiK,  Wash  in  clou.  Pa. , 

Near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  32  Penn  Are. 

BRONZE  TDRKEYS,      INDIAN  GAMES, 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Javas,  . 

Black    Minorcas,    Barred    P.  Rocks, 
jfekin  Ducks. 
Eggs  fertile  and  from  strong  well  bred  stock  that 
will  hatch  snre  winners  In  any  exhibition,  at  $1.50 
to$2.0(i  per  set    Eighth  annual  Catalogue  free. 

R.  W.  DAVISON  A  CO.,  Glendola,  N.  J. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Exclusively. 

Eight  yards  finest  and  best  in  the  world,  large, 
healthv  prize  winning  stock.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
81.50  per  13,  83.00  per  26. 

COLCHESTER  POULTRY  YARDS, 

C.  31.  OTTIS,  Proprietor, 
COLCHESTER,  CONN. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  TvRKEYSL 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usuaiTy  prevalent 
among  very  young  Turkeys  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

 SEND  FOR  CIKCULAU.  

E.  F0UGERA  &  CO., 

30  North  William  Street,      -     New  York. 
■(a,And  Druggists  generally. 
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A  G  Clemmer,  Morwood,  Pa.  8  leading  Tarletles. 
■t\~.  Pure  bred  poultry. Eggs |1 V  IS,  f3  »  60.  Clr.f ree. 

Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  tor  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

uff  Cochins.  Fine  trios,  |6.00:  eggs  »l.no  tor  15. 
J.  IV.  SILCOTT,  Suicaersville,  Va. 

Mins.,S.C.W.Leg  .  $1  per  15;  B.  Eans,Houds., 
i  $2  per  15.   Elmer  K.Cleuimer,  Harleysvllle,  Pa. 

lack  and  Wh.T.angs.and  Wh.  Cochins,  Barred  P. 
G.  Rocks.   Eggsfl.Oo.   S.  h.  Farrar,  Bath,  We 


CAPON  Instruments  postpaid, 12.50.  G. P. Pill- 
ing A  Son.115  S.llth  St.,Puila.,Pa.  Book  free. 

Cut  CloTer  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  In  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


B 
B 
B 


C 


W.  McFarland,  Iberia,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Imp. 
•  Sil.Sp'gled  Hainburgs,S.O.W. Leghorns.  Cir. 


Christian  Sehman.  Levin,  Pa  Breeder  of  10 
varieties  of  pure  bred  poultry.   Fancy  Pigeons. 


/"I  Q  from  B.  P.  Rocks  that  are  Ply- 
I  - 1  I  V  T  ~  nionrli  Roeks.pure  and  sound,  $2 
for  13.  FEED.  B.  CAMP  BELL,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

TTliM  /"-I  C  FOBHATCHING  from  nine proflt- 
JlJVXVTO  able  varieties.  Send  stamp  for  Illus. 
Cata.,to  F.A.Buhler,Kaclue,Wis  I'lease  name  paper 

IT'UOm.—  B.  Turkey,  Gobbler,  half  Wild  P.  Duck, 
\/  Ind  Game,  mixed.    Send  for  Cata.    JIBS  U. 
C.  BOtiEKT  A  SON,  Carteraville,  Va. 


"Clegs  from  prize  Buff  Leghorns, Indian  Games  ana 
Hj  Light  Brahmas.  First  yard,  S2.00  for  15;  Second] 
yard,  *1  00  for  15.  Vo  circulars.  P1EASBB1 
POIIIiTBY  YARDS,  Annville, Lebanon  Co., Pa. 

Grandest  Ten  Black  Minorcas  In  U.  S.  Eggs  p.i* 
per  15.  Buff  Leghorns,  White  Wonders.  Parrs* 
Plymouth  Rocks,  I'art.Coch.,  Ind  Games,  Lt.  lirah*. 
Cir.     Peninsular  Poultry  Yards,  St.  lgnace,  Mich. 

100-PAttl 
BOOK 


D 


IS.  JOHN  w.  KINGS,  Kent,  uonn.,  breeds 
bent  W .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahinns  and  W .  P. Rocks. 


EGGS 


W.and  B. Minorcas,  W. and  B. P. Bocks,  W. 
Cochins,  Wyandot  tea,  Leghorns,  |1  per  13. 

S.  I..  1IIBBKKU,  Lima,  Pa. 


Brown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St., Denver,  Col. 

Buff  Leghorns,  A.  D.  Arnold's  strain.  Eggs  f2.50 
per  13.  T.  J.  BENNETT,  Option,  Pa. 


E 
E 


ggs-for  incubators,  at  50  cents  per  dozen.   J.  F. 
Clarke,  Marietta  Poultry  Farm,  Marietta,  Ga. 


ook  on  diseases,  cures,  plans  for  Incubator,  10  cts. 
sliver.         L.  O.  FUJiTS,  Jeffersouville,  Ohio. 

BROWN  I  I  e.ll<»i;>N.  CHOICE  STOCK. 
A.  E.  II01.MAN,  Hainnionton,  N.  J. 

UFF  LEGHORNS  that  are  Buff.  Circular 
free.    Send  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


B 


B 


ggs  from  flue  strain  Bl.  Minorcas,  |2  per  setting 
Mrs. H.B.  Barnes, 230  East  Main  St.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

gs  fl.00  per  13.   Send  for  large  Illustrated  clrcu- 
C.  D.  SMITH.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


;ta,  Ga.     TT**R  SALE.  75  Li^ht  Brahmas,  cockerels  and 
_     JL1  pullets  trom  my  prize  winners.   Eggs  f2  i>er  13. 
,  tM„o.      WAuTEB  R.  HIBBEUD,  Frazer,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Eggs  from  prize  winning-  B  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.         Wai.  WEST,  PecksUurg,  Ind. 

CPPCI  B. C.B.I  eg  ,  $1  perl3;  Bu.  Cochs.,S2per  13; 
LUUO!  Duck,50c.per  11.  Geo.Meredith,  York,  Pa. 


ADoininiques,  5  other  varieties,  Illus.  Cir.  free.  TT 
.       G.  S.  Poultry  Park,  Guilford  Springs,  Pa.  ■*- 


E 


>rlze  winning  S  0. B.Legs, ^  Brails  , P. Coh's., and 
B.P.Kocks.Eggs$l.  Wiu.Mlller.North  Bend.ISeb. 

ggs  for  hatching,  B.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  W.  P. 
Rocks,  %l  per  15.    A.  H.  Palmer,  Vincent,  Ohio. 


JY.Webb,Jr.,Minden.La.  Ind. Gins.,  Spauldlng 
•  Baut's,  Autocrat  Brahs.,  P.  Rks  aud  Pit  Games. 

C!  C.B.L.  Pullets.  Eggs  from  S.C.  B.  Legs.aad  Bl. 
Oa  Mins., $1.50  per  set.H.E.Heudersou,  l'etrolia,il'a. 

JW.  Miller,  Hatton.  Pa.,  breeds  28  varieties  of 
.  thoroughbred  poultry.  Eggs  *l  per  13.  Cata. 


or  Sale.  Pura  liced  Sil.La.  Wyan.C'k'ls.,  eggs  In 
season.  D.H.  \\  ocriug,  La  Grange,  Loiain  Co.,  O. 


For  sale  or  exchange.— A  few  good  Lt. Brahmas,  for 
choice  Jersey  cow.  A.N.Doaue,Galuesville,N.\'. 

Games  only.  B.B.  Beds  my  specialty.  Stock.  Eggs 
in  season.         T.  X.  Salisbury,  Russellville,  O. 

Grand  Buff  and  Wh.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $3. 
Good  layers.  John  H  Uellermau,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


igh  bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $1  for  13, 
only  oreeu  Kept.MrsJ  cL. Stevens,  Mt.Veruon.O. 


For  Sale.— Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and  S.  O.  W. 
Leghorns.    Choice  stock.    Eggs  $1.50  per  13  $2. ->0 
per  26.         Mrs.M.L.Beldeu  Asou.La  Grange.Iud. 

INDIAN  GAMES.  SS3ETE&*3X1t 

W.  T.  WILLIA1HON,  Mason,  Tenil. 

Tndlan  Games,  (Majestic  strain).    Fowls  cheap. 

Jl  Eggs  in  season .    Four  other  kinds. 

MRS.  E.  C.  CHURCHMAN,  He  Soto,  Iowa. 


H 


rga.  Bl.Mlns.. HI. Langs. ,  W. Plv.  B'ks,  Ind.G'ms. 
Cir.      Mrs.  ireue  r  iemiug,  Clrcleville,  Ohio. 

6P.  Bocks  only  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  for 
.  prices.  W.  E.  SNAVELY,  Hudson,  111. 

Thoroughbred  SB.  Lac. Wyans.  Eggs  from  breed- 
ing peus.ii.oo  per  set.  John  WuroCcr,  Keokua,  la. 

gg  for  hatching,  cheap.  10  varieties  Stamp  for  Cir. 

J.  H.  GOLTZE,  suerrard,  VV.  Va. 


E 


tnd.  Games.  Fowls  for  sale.  Eggs,  $1.50, 13;$2.5n, 
26.    Jonathan  Summers,  Toledo.  H't'gtouCo.,  lud. 

fndian.  Eggs  82..  B.  P.  B.  and  B.  L.  Eggs  $1. 
L  Indians  for  Sa'le.  S.  R. Miller,  Cbambersburg,  Pa. 

["ndian  Games,  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
L  Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.  Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

rNO.  D.  SOUDER,  Telford,  Pa.  Breeder  of  14 
varieties  of  pure  bred  poultry.   Catalogue  free. 


Bu.  and  Br.Legs.,Bl.Mins.  Lt.  Brahs.,  Houdans,  $1 
for  13.         Mrs.  J.  P.  Crossmou,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

SC  Brown  Leghorns,  1st  premium  stock.   Eggs  $1 
•  per  13.    FLOYD  BRADFORD,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Q  S.Hambs.,R.Spanlsh,P.Rocks,  Br.,  Bu.Legs.,B. 
Oa  Mins.Sl,  for  cir.Enfp'se  Poul.  Y'ds,  Annville,Pa. 

Langshans.  W.  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  Pit  Games. 
Eggs $2  per  13.        V.  M.  LONG,  Spades,  lud. 

GGS  for  hatching  from  11  varieties  of  pure  bred 
poultry.      J.  O.  BARTLEiT,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


M 


eghorns,  Br. Bu.  Wh., B.  P. Rocks.  Prize  winners. 
J  Eggs  and  Stock.    O.  P.  PHILLIPS,  Amo,  lud. 

ammoth  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15. 
Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  box  4i7,  JMorristown,Pa. 


E 


\\r  alter  Shewey,  EfTna,Va.  Prize  winning  Sts.  S.  j-i 
W  C.R.Legs.,  W.F.BSpanish,B.T'ksaudP.D'ks. 

Mammoth  B. P.Rocks.  Eggs  $2  per  13,  two  settings 
for  $3.      J.  P.  HAACK,  Elmore,  O.    Vox  148. 

3 P.  Bocks,  Bl.  Langshans,  G.  Wyans.   Eggs  $1 
.  per  13.         Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searight,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

SC.  W.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Bocks,  price  record 
.  free.  J.  SH1NEMAN,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Pit  Games  only.   Hennles.   Stamp  for  Circular. 
GEO.  A.  BOGERT,  Peniberton,  Va. 

Printing,  100  letterheads,  100  cards,  1'  0  envelopes, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.75.  W.Speke,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Prize  Winning;  L.  B.,  B.  P.  B.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wm.H.Vau  Doren, Buckingham, 111. 

C.  B.Legs..  Forsyth, Montague  andCroffut  St'ns. 
•  15  eggs  j:.  F.R. CUCCiug,  Waters,  Otsego  Cd.^Mich. 

C.B.  Leghorns,  choice  birds,  $4. 00 per  trio.  Eggs 
.  $1.00  per  13.    W.T.BALL,  Moline,  Ills. 


s 


end  for  our  beautifully  Illustrated  circular  of  best 
bleeds.    Pleasure  Poultry  1  aids,  Marysville,  Pa. 


s 


C.B.  Leghorns,  best  strains.  Cockerels  for  sale. 
•  Eggs$l  per  13.  W.G.  Wadsworth.Pittsloid,  Mich, 


w 


hite  Wonders,  K.C.B.  Leghorns  and  Blk.  Mlns. 
Stock  aud  eggs.  Win  6tel. wayeu.tiardeu,  Mich. 


A 


ddress  Mrs.  Kellle  English,  of  New  Palestine, 
Cooper  Co.,  Mo.,  for  Bu.  Coch.  and  B.  Leg.  eggs 


E8 


s.  B.  P.  Bocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  15 for  $1. 
J.  B.  G.  ALLISON,  spring  Mills,  Pa. 


-|  pr/~vr\  Ferrets,  trained  Ferrets.  ?3  a  pair.  sentC. 
J_OL/vJ  O.D.  Sam'l  h arusworth, N ew  London, O. 


B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens, 40  lb.  torn. 
JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  1U. 
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Ql.  Mins  best  ^Wg^feS^A&BJggO^  A  ~  leading  variety  of  fowls.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
U  >\  .  A .  \\  ier,  5-  J< ■  Hancock  at.,  V\  llkesbarre.Pa .      ^.q  stamplorcir.  E.H.Rodbani.Sliuilsbuigh.  Wis. 


T>/~\/~1T^"CJ  America's  best  circular  •'Free'' 
ItUviYij  C.  W.  Romoser,  Box  7,  Marion,  O- 

Q  0.  B.  Legs.,  exclusively  excellent  laying  strain, 
O.  15  eggs  $1.  J.  J.  Thompson,  stubbs,  O. 

ose  Comb  White  and  Brown  Legs.,  silver  Laced 
Wyans.,  15  eggs, $1,39  }2.  J.  W.Cook,  l'oueto,  Ind. 


R 


PIT  GAMES  only.  Stamp  for  circular  to  1>.  1.. 
LONG,  Lock  Box  5,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


R. 


C.  Br.  Leg.  eggs  for  hatching  from  fine  stock, 
$1  per  set.  Lewis  Helbert,  Nankin,  O. 


C.  W  .Leghorns  only.  Eggs  75  cts  per  13.  A.W. 
iGLUEsEXKAMPibUA,  Batesville,  Ind. 


E 


GGS.— BP. B  and  Bl  Minorca,  15  for  tl.  Pure  bred. 
Cash  with  order.  Bobert  Mai  bury,  Riverside,  ild. 


R 


C.  Br.  Legs  and  W.  Wyans.  LeadingSts.  Eggs 
•  $1.25  per  13.    «!.;P.  Hortman,  iiarcellus,  Mich. 


B 


W 


Wyandottes,  winners  at  Denver,  1893-94.  Pen 
•  l»7*j.  MRS.C.E.l.UI.l..Ft.Collins,Col. 


G 


iveu  Away.  Prairie  State  and  Eureka  Incus.. $25 
each.     Address  \V.  T.  Massey,  Smyrna,  Del. 


irst  prize  Game  Cock,  Rochester.  Pure  Spauldlng. 
$10.  White  Games.  1. Ajspraker^jprakei's,  N.  v 

Silver  Wyandotte  eggs,  $1  50  for  13.  Cockerels,  $2 
each.      TUEO.  WALKEB,  Denison,  la. 

Ba  i  i  .  .1  and  Wt.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  B.  LegUorns. 
Circular.  M.  W.  STu.lCK.LER,  York,  Pa. 

EGGS  for  hatching  from  thoroughbred  P.  Rocks. 
$1.50  per  13.       iu.  UoLLoPKiJcit,  Oconto  Wis. 

SC.  B.  LEGS.,  B.  Mlns.,  B.  P.  Rs.  Eggs  $2  per 
.  13;  $3.50  per  26.  Circular.  J.R.  ERNST,  York, Pa. 


EGGS 


fromS.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  stock, 
fl. 2a  per  13.     11.  F.  Cakkiel,  Cuba,  N  .Y. 


Barred  Rocks.  Stock  and  eggs.  $1  per  M,  Incu. 
eggs,  special  rates.     A.  L.  Runkel,  Lisburn,  Pa. 


B 


UFF  LEGHORN  eggs,  $1.50  per  setting,  (15). 

W.  I.  UBAHE,  Wesittown,  N.  V. 


Eggs  from  choice  L.  T.  Brahmas,  $1  for  13  or  $3  per 
100.     H.  W.  HARTMEUE,  E«-  Roy.  N.  Y. 

JUST  READ  THIS! 

Fifty  views  of  the  World's  Fair,  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  one  year,  all  for  fifty  cents. 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  semi-monthly. 
Yoa  get  36  papers  and  50  views,  all  for 
tii'ty  cents  to  new  subscribers.    See  adv. 


Black  Lanftliann  and  pedigreed  Light  Brahmas 
(Filch  Strain).    Egg»,  *2.uj|ierl3. 

C.  A.  SNYUER,  W  AVNKTOW.f ,  lUD. 


It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  the  BENSON 
BBOOUER,  »7.00.  Cir. free.    Agents  wanted. 

H.  A.  PETERSON,  Renson,  III. 

INCUBATOR  EGGS,  $5.00  per  10  i,  $1.00  per  13, 
from  large  vigorous  Plymouth  Hocks. 

C.  M.  IRISH  A  CO..  Laurence,  Mas*. 


Buff  Legs.,  Ind.  Games.S.S.Hamburgs.    Send  for 
1  circular  and  prices  of  eggs  and  stock.    FRAN  K 
E.  MXNNEE,  Bechtelsville,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Buff  Legs.,Bu  P.  Rks., I.  Cms.,  B]  Mlns., P.  Rks. 
P.D'ks.  Old  and  young  birds  lor  sale  cheap  this 
month.  Cir.free.  LewisC. lieatty,  WashingioiVbi  .J  , 

Buff  Wyandottes  ( Burlington  Strain),  10  Cockerels 
lor  sale,  §1.5i'  to  $5.oueauh.    Also  pair  Buff  Ply. 
Bocks, fine  birds, $5. Jordan  Philip,  Jr  , Hudson,  N.Y. 

Business  hen  of  /  merica,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
C.  H.  Wyckoff  strain.    Eggs  $1.50  per  13,  $6.00 
per  100.  J.  H.  HALLACK,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Buff  and  Brown  Leghor  s,  B.  and  W.  P.  Bocks, 
Indian  Game.  Bl  Mins. .Lt. Brahmas,  Hu.Eochs. 
Eggs  $1  aud  $1. 5o  per  15.  Cir.  A. C  Fulton,  York,  Pa. 


Plymouth  Rocks,  trio,  $3.00  to  $4.0J.  Best 
•  Cockerels,  $1.50     Eggs,  SI. 50  per  13. 

A.  O.  ROBERTS,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 


For  sale.   Eggs  by  the  setting  or  100  lots.   P. B'ks, 
Orrocco  brown  eggs)  strain,  ttie  great  winter  egg 
producer.  Set. $1.50.   H.  G.  Whitemau,  Milroy,  ind. 

WANTED.— A  pug  dog  bitch,  from  two  to  ten 
months  old  or  a  pair  of  young  pugs.  Address 
U.  HEELER,  Jr.,  Wilkcsbarre,  Pa. 


Fresh  eggs  that  will  hatch- from  extra  large  prize 
Mam.  lirz.  Turkeys,  Ply.  Rocks  and  other  choice 
varliies.   Cir.  free.    J.  F.  Barbee,  Millersburg,  Ky. 


Ind.  Gaines.  B.  Langshans, S.  Wvandotts, S. B.  Leg- 
horns, T  Geese.  R.  &  P.  Ducks.  4  yrds  Pit  Birds. 
Eggs$l  and$2per43.  cir.   T.  Barouer. Altoona,  Pa. 

For  sale.   White  Langshans,  Golden  Wyandottes. 
Bl.  Minorcas,!*.  Bantams.  $2  to  $5  each.    Eggs  $2 
per  13.   W.H.  Cunningham,  Chenango  Bridge,  N .Y  , 

Imported  Indian  Games.   Grand  pen  double  laced 
birds.    Eggs  $-1  50  per  15.   Many  other  varieties. 
Peninsular  Poultry  Yards,  St.  lgnace.  Mich. 

GOEOEN  WYANDOTTES.    No  better  birds 
iu  Auieiica.    Cockerel  *5.  Ii  io  $7.    Eggs  $2  p  r 
13.  E.  D.  KEENEV,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

7 1,   BARKER,  Northville.  N.  Y.  Lt. 
.  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  s.  C.  W.  and  S.  C.  Br. 
Leghorns.    Eggs  $1.00  per  13.   Choice  stock. 

Koae  Comb  Blnck  Minorcas  The  great 
winter  lavers.    Egg-,  5o  cents  each. 

THEO.  CAMPBELL.  Lexington,  Hi. 

Bp   D  GAMES,  won  over  all  Games  at  World's 
.  D.  n.  Fair.  \\  o  i  on  S.  S.& G.  S.  Hams.  Game 
eggs,$5;  Ham.  $2  per  13.  Chas.  Schilds,  loiila,Mlch. 


rll PORTED  HOI'DANS,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Hocks.    Eggs  Si. 00. 

G.  E.  CHALFANT,  Hainnionton,  N.'J. 


I    V    I     DOCLTRY  YARDS.    J.  F.  Scholz, 

I.  A.  L.  I  Prop.,  Erie,  Pa.  Eggs  for  sale  from  prize 
winning  Gol.  Wyandottes.   Cir.lree.   Stockfor  sale. 

J II.  TERENS  A    SON,   Mlshlcot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  In  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

JM.  Lotrldge,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  breeds  prize 
•  winning  Sil., Go,  am!  Wh.  Wyans.,  Wh.  Legs., 
B I. .Mins.,  Bed  Caps,  lilue'Andalu.aud  Ind. G'ms.Clr. 


T"  eghorns  onlv.    W  and  B.,  B.  and  S  C. (Forsyth, 
-J  Knapp,  Tyierand  Allen  Sir. )   Stock  and  eggs. 
Cir.  H.  B.  P1NNEV,  Calkins,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  elegant 
birds,  none  better.         N.  E.  WOODS. 

Pecksbure,  Ind:  1 

New  Book,  Profit  and  Loss  in  Peltry,  sent  free 
to  any  address. 

J.  E.  WHITE,  S.  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Pure  P.  Bock  and  W.  Leghorn  chicks  just  hatched 
for  8  cents  each.    Enclose  stamp  for  circular. 

JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Roscniont,  N.  J. 


Prize  Winning  B.  P.  Bocks,  S  C.  W.  Leghorns 
aud  Toulouse  Geese. 
 I.  IE  SHANNON,  G lrard,  Kan. 

PIT     GAMES    ONLY    ASSELS,  JAPS, 
DURY.  SCRRVS  AND  DOBS.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITER,  Girard.  Pa. 


s 


Q 


R|  I V  eRSs  from  prizewinners.  l'i  varieties  land  and 
DU  I  water  fowls.  Cata.  free.  Wisconsin  Poultry 
Farm,  Harry  Basslndale,  Prop  ,  Soniers,  Wis. 


one  Comb  Black  Hamburgs,  egga  $2  1'uie  m<><  u. 
Choice  Cockerel  and  1'unets  fur  sale. 

J.  \.  IIA<;i;r.  r»n  Atkinson.  Wis. 
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EUREKA 


Send  5  ceuts 
Or  stamps 
For 

OK  INCU  BAT  >RS  and  RR<  n  HJF.KS  To 
J. L.CAMPIS KI.L,  West  Elizabetb.Pa.  This 

ad  Is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  foi  an  Luroiv^  incubator 

SITUATION  WANTED.— A  poultryman  with 
many  years'  experience  In  managing  poultry,  an4 
knows  all  about  Incubator  and  brooder  houses,  also 
how  to  build  and  plan  out  a  poultry  farm,  wants  sit- 
uation. Willing  to  worn  and  has  the  highest  refer- 
ences as  to  ability  and  character.  Address 
POULTRYMAN. 
P.  O.  Uoi  5«,  New  York  City. 

ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Mist 
Anna  E.Breuuen,722  York  Road, Baltimore, M*. 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks,(  mated  bv  G.  O.RROWN), 
five  firsts,  llaemluwn,  M«l,  I  v»:t.  First  poet 
second  corkeiVi,  tiftinia,  is  14  Second  cockerel, 
Greenvllle.N  C.  First  Cockerel, West  Chester. 
Pa.,came"iom  my  yards.    Eggs  Tor  sale 

GERMAN  SILVER  KEY  CHECKS 

and  address  stamped  on,  given  free  to  each  purchaser 
of  eggs.    Check  alone.  2  .  cents.    W.  P.  R.  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  eggs.  $1.25  per  13;  I.  Games,  $1.50 per 
Incubator  eggs,  B.  P.  o.  crossed  with  I.  G.  cockerel, 
$4.00  per  100      E.  M.  CHRIST  Pine  Grove,  Pa. 

HAM  BURGS.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Leghorn* 
and  R.  C.  White  and  Brown,  Single  0,  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  HamburgS.  Eggs, 
13  for  $1.50,  26  for  $2.50.  39  for  $3.00.  Huffs,  13 lot 
|i.00,  26  for  $3.50,  39  for  $5  00.  Fowls  and  chickB  for 
sale  at  all  times.   Stock  fine. 

Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y, 

AMERICAN  WHITE  WONDERS 

Rapidly  growing  ill  favor,  both  In  this  country  an* 
in  Europe,  being  extremely  hardy,  rapid  growers. 
Great  egg  producers  and  unexcelled  for  marked  pur- 
poses Send  for  Standard  and  10  page  Cata.  (See  a* 
Dec.  Issue.)      Wm.  N.  FBEN'CH,  New  Haven, Vt. 

CAPdNIZE 

INSTRUCTIONS  M  A I  LE  D  FREE 

MM.  H.  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlll..  P»V 


T>OSE  C.  W.  Leghorns, bred  especially  for  layers. 
JL\  Stock  and  eggs.  Pekin  Ducks  (Bankin  Strain'. 
Cockerels  $2  to  $3.     L.  W.  Lighty,  East  Berlin,  Pa. 

Pure  bred  stock,  Barred  Ply.  Bocks  (Munger  and 
Thompson  Sts. ).    Eggs  $2  per  sitting;  for  Incu. 
$3  per  100.        E.  J.  BULL,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

PONGIA  TABLETS  (compound),  the  reliable 
Roup  Cure.   By  ma  1,  35c.  per  box,  3  boxes  $1.0u. 
W.  W.  HOG  EE,  So.  Evanston,  111. 


SC  Brown  Leghorns,  bred  from  the  leading 
•  strains,  selected  stock,  cheap  now.    Eggs$l  and 
$1.25  per  15.    Write  to  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Send  to  S.  K.  MOHIt,  Hilltown,  Pa.,  for  pure 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  aud  li  P.  Rock  eggs,  at  $1.00 
per  13,  $2.00  pel  3j.  Circular. 


P.  Bocks  won  at  8  largest  shows.   Cocks  score 
96;^.    Eggs*l  and  $1.5(1  ner  13.$6per  hundred. 
D.  L.  STAUFEER,  Spring  City,  Pa. 


(T>"1  f\f~l  for  13  eggs.  Plymouth  Bocks,  Barml 
«51,UU  and  Wh  ,  P.Ik  Langs  and  Bra'is.  '  holce 
stock.  Mrs.  T.  SHUFF,  New  Berlin,  Illinois. 

fl]»1   f\f\  Per  15  eggs,  S.  C.  Bi  own  Leghorns  exclu- 
1,UU  sively.   liest  stiain  guaranteed.  Harry 
J.  Worthiugtou,  Box  lo7,  Uoyles.owu,  Pa. 


t?f\f\  finelarge  Chicksof  all  vai  iei  lesat  half-price. 
OUU  Eggs |2.00  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  tor  20 
page  Catalogue.   Joe.  A.  lJ,ensi,  Columous,  Uhio. 

JHallenbeck,  Altamont,  N.  Y.   All  Istson  B.Bock 
•  chick, at  N  Y  and N.E. Fair.  All  Istsou  Bu..W. 
aud  B.Legs.,  W. Wyans  ,at  Altamont. Eggs  $1  and  $1.50. 

A Big  Cut  Eggs,?l  per  13.  Bu. Leg., R.  and  S.C.Br. 
Legs.,  Wn.  .Mins  ,  Bar  Ply.  Locks.  Pleasant 
Lawn  Poultry  Y'ards,  Vassar,  Mich. 

u  Qua  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Pest  machine 
made  lor  holding  siead>  heal  and  hatching,  cir. 

W.  G.  sliute  &  Son,  .Marion,  uhio. 


V.  liuif  l.eghoi  ns  anil  lf>  other  varieties.  Send  5 
•  cents  lor  liuest  catalogue  out. 
EAIRV  LEGHORN  YARDS.  Newell,  Iowa. 

High   scoring  Barred    Plymouth   Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  Black  Langshans,  bred  by  J.W. 
Rice,  Hai  mousbuig.  Pa.    Fowis  and  eg«s  In  season. 

L Brahmas  and  Ind.  Games,  Sharp  and  Webster's 
•  strains.    Eggs  in  season.  $3.00  per  13,  |5. 00  per 
26.  SAAIUEL  T.  LANTIS,  .Markle,  lud. 


uff  Leghorn  eggs  for  sale,  Geffeken's  strain,  at 
$2 per  13,  by      GEO.  s.  noon. 

Birmingham.  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 

C.  B.  Leghorn,  B.  Ply.  Rock.  Eggs,  $1  per  16. 
•  Stock  for  sale.    L.  H  ARRIS  <  HEl  SE, 

Sliil  PuikI,  Kent  Co.,  Mel. 

-1  i  \(\  Fowls!  P. R'ks,  L. Brahs. .B.Legs..  W  &Gol 
XV/UWyans.,  B.Hambs.,  K.  Ducksaud  P  Guineas' 
Eggs$lperl3.   Iucu.eggs.  J.P  Helling, DoTer,  Del'. 

Eggs  from  Buff  Leghorn,  $2  per  setting,  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rock  and  i'ekln  Inicks,  $1  per 
setting.  J.  S.  BLOOM,  Kiegelsville,  Pa. 

Jumbo  Ind. Games,  Frayne,  Agitator  and  Champion 
strains.    Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.   Send  stamp 
for  Cir.         P.  U.  HOPKINS,  Hainmaiisburg,  o. 


REDUCES  STONE  iCROCKERYi'SHELLS  Ac,    ANY  SU; 
DESIRED.  WORKS-FAST  S- VERY  EASY:  FOWLS  y 
HAVE  SHARP  6Rl'TfT0  THRIVE.  PURE  SHARF 

LIME  ST0NE  ',6RIT  IN  SACKS!  $|«?  ?IR  HUNDRED  L<?, 


(hkmpion  [ncubators 

/^M0'  BROODERS 

nlwf  "'  WRITE.  FOR  CATALOG  Uf 


HUNGER'S  AMERICAN  STRMl 

Bronzt  Turkayt,  Birred  and  MSs> 

Plymouth  Rockl,  While  >nd  SUmr 
,  Wyandoct**,  Brown  and  Whna  I  im 

noma.     25  Yeart  Etperitae*  m 
Mating  and  Breading.    40  6r—4 
.  Breeding  Pent  far  1894. 

Fowll  and  Eggs  Fur  Sale  at  all  Timu.  fairs,  Irim  tsm» 

^Breeding  Pens  Mated  for  lust  Hesults. 

rai.oeA  lUMSlMIUO  ClUCULAH  8*.*'.^  Ml>y.  rrtt—.  Maw  tSfjOsO* 

XddreMF^M.'MuiNCER 


FENCING 


'POULTRY AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lam 
Fencing.  Pncesdown.  Freight  paid.  CataVg./m. 
McMullen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chicaga, 

At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Old  Reliable  Leads  Them  All. 


4c.  stamps  will  bring  yon  the  finest  Incubator  Cata- 
logue published.    We  can  furnish  you  a  hatcher  that 
will  please  and  with  reasonable  care  last  a  life  11  me. 
4.5  Yards  of  High  Class  Fowls.   10  standard  varieties. 
Address, 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  C0..Q0INCY.HL 
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HA.  WATTIES.  Baynerllle.  Kan.  Tin 
•  eat  I/.  Wyandott*.  B.  P.  Rocks  and  K. 
B.  B.  Leghorns  in  the  Weil,  I0grc«  82  per  13. 

LIGHT  BRAIIIIAS,  EXCLUSITELT. 

(Pelcb  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  *2.0'>  for  13.  $3.50  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
m.  M  rOLIXtl,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Tie  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  »ny  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  I>.  JHH  I.TO.V.  Tannton.  Mass. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  •  worldf.  A  few  choice 

ups  for  sale  cheap.  Fed  leree'd  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
""  idlimmoQ  strains.  l\H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


KG 


SC.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
•  Eggs  $2.i0  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Address 
ELK  ISLAND  POBLTKY  CO.,  Island  P.O' 
Ooocnland  Co.,  Virginia. 

White  and  Black  Minorca!,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  In  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAl'BLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BR00DERSare  the 


(Cat.  free. 


best 

Hammonton  (N.J.)  Incu.  Co. 


Hampshlredown  Sheep:  twenty  ewes  due  to 
lamb  in  February,  for  sale,  2  and  3  years  old. 
Poland  China  Pigs,  lieaglesand  Foxhounds,  .variety 
•f  Poultry.  Stamp  for  Prices  and  Circular. 

A.  ELWTN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

exclusively.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  stock  that  Is 
fine,  large  and  vigorous.  Send  for  circular.  E.  O. 
HcCOKDIACH,  Perry  ville,  Indiana. 

EARL  SHAW'S.         MRS.  ED.  KLETER'S. 

Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas,  300  grand  birds  for  sale, 
exhibition  and  breeding  birds,  at  lowest  prices.  Ad- 
dress us  at  Bloomiugburg,  Fayette  Co.,  Ohio. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Bend  for  circular  giving  inatings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
In  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits  »end2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

SP    n     I  CPLinOIUO  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  b.  D.    LtUnUmSO.  richest  colored  birdi 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready, 
B.  A.  FOX,  Richmond,  Va. 


N' 


or! Imp's  Black  Minorca.   Catalogue,  free, 
_  .  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Mack  Mlnorcas  and 
•rigin.   Geo.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

/~i  each  for  yearling  liens.  $2.00  each  for 
«lP_L»»)v/  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTBY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

WHITE  LANGSHANS.  My  birds  always 
win.  Warranted  pure  stock.  Large  size, 
creat  layers.  Eggs  $3  per  13.  $5  per  2fi.  Catalogue 
free.   GEO.  P.  COFFIN,  Box  20,  Freeport,  Maine. 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  120  Buff  Leghorns,  $1  per 
13,  $3.50  $5.00  per  100.  No  eggs  sold  for  hatching 
•Ter  six  days  old.  GIBSON  FICKES, 

Newport,  Perry  Co  ,  Pa. 

My  Breeding  Pens  of  Buff  Leghorns,  C.  I.  Games 
and  Golden  Wyandottes,  contain  as  good  birds 
u  specimens  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  saw 
them.  Eggs  $2  00  per  J5.  Write  to  f .  A.  HOWE, 
Waterford,  Pa.    Satisfaction  given. 

14  GRAND  PENS. 

Nearly  all  headed  by  first  prize  males.  Indian 
Games,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and  Golden 
Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  now  ready.  Send  for  catalogue.  No  19, 
Galvanized  Poultry  Wire  at  50  cents  per  100  6quare 
feet,  for  2  In  mesh 

E.  E.  HUDSON,  k^^^ille, 


EGGS™  FOWLS 

FOR  SALE 

1600  prizes  at  lO  Shows  In  189S. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  size  8  x  XX.  32  papes. 
CHAS.  QAHMERD1NGER,  COLUMBUS.  8. 


TWO  FINE  PENS.— On  account  of  a  change  In 
location  I  am  obliged  to  sell  my  twopensof  Silver 
Laced  Wyandottes,  all  splendid  birds.    Pen  No.  1, 
eockerel,  4  hens  and  6  pullets.  Pen  No.  2,  two  year 
aid  cock  and  10  pullets.    Either  pen  for  $20.  Cheap. 
J.  C.  BRIDGE, 

Logsinsport,  Ind. 
Breeder  of  S.  L.Wyandottes,  exclusively,  for  15  years. 


Q5oi^ld's  Paii^ 

MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA. 

Awarded  our  Green  Bone  Cutter.   If  you  want  a 
Green  Bone  Cutter  that  cuts  four  times  as  fine  and 
lust  as  fast  as  any  $10  Bone  Cutter,  get  our  Circular. 
WEBSTER  &  HAN  NUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Won  the  following  special  prizes  at  the  late  New 
York  Show.  Solid  Silver  Cup  for  largest  and  best 
collection.  Gold  Special,  for  best  Cockerel.  Gold 
Special  for  four  best  Buff  Leghorns  In  the  Show. 
Gold  Special,  for  four  best  Cockerels.  Gold  Special, 
for  ten  best  females  in  the  Show.  Eggs  $3,  $6  and  «10 
•er  15.    Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  catalogue. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD,  Box  77,  Dillsburg,  Pa. 


ECCS  FOR  HATCH  INC. 

B.  Ifins  ,  P.  Rocks,  W.  Wyans., 
Lans.,  TV.  Legs.,  O.  Cochins,  $1 
pir  13;  Buff  Legs.,  fl.50.  Practical 
Farm  Poultry  savs:  Get  the  B. 
Mlns.  for  layers;  they  will  lay  you 
200  large  white  eggs  In  a  year. 
Fowls  have  good  range  and  are 
guarant'd  pure.  Send  for  ilius.cat. 
W.  W.  SHAJIPANORE. 

Little  Silver,  N.J. 


JUST  READ  THIS! 

Fifty  views  of  the  World's  Fair,  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  one  year,  all  for  fifty  cents. 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  semi-monthly. 
You  get  3G  papers  and  50  views,  all  for 
tjity  cents  to  new  subscribers.    See  adv. 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH, 

A  specialty  for  3"  years.  Eggs  $2  per  13,  f5  per  39. 
Circular  and  my  photo  free  JOHN  BENNETT, 
feu  inn  mi,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


$20| 


PHOSPHATE  f< 


DRDII  CDC  ESgs  for  Incubators, 

DnUILl.nO  selected  for  sitting.  15  for  51.00. 


POTATOES. 
*3-Sold  to  farmers  direct.   No  Agents. 
£KK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,    York,  Pa. 

$3.75  per  100, 
,-_for?l.00.  Fine 
vigorous  pure  bred  B  V.  Rocks  exclusively. 

«.  W.  PEARODY,  Windham,  Conn. 

BOUP,    CANKER    AND     CAPES  CON. 
O.UEBED.      I>R.    OWSLEY'S  SURE 
CURE  FOR  ROUP  will  do  it  every  time. 

A  new  and  scientific  remedy  and  guaranteed  to  cure 
every  case.  Bottles 50  ers.  and  $1.00.  Sold  only  by 
M.  F.  sstelluagen,  st.  Ignace,  Mich.  Breeder  of  high 
class  poultry.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

FINE  CHICKENS  %SR&%£&&£SF'n« 

WYANDOTTES.  LANGSHANS.  LIGHT 
KKA II  M  AS. PLYMOUTH  KOCHN.KliOW.V 
and  WHITE  LEO  HORNS.  RLACK,  BUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.H.JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  for  Eggs  now  Booked. 


CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

Stamp  Tor  Sample.  Etc. 

Orr's  Mills  Poultry  Yards,  Orr  Mills,  U, 

PINE  TREE  FARM,  Jamesbnrir!  N.  J. 
W.  H.  ORDWA  V.  Prop.,  D  A.  MOUNT, 

Siipi.  Mammoth,  Pckin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  W. Tur- 
keys, W.Guineas,  Ind.  Games,  Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Blk.  Mlnorcas,  Leghorns.  Geese  and 
Pigeons.   Eggs  for  Incubators.   Circular  free. 

"RTTT^TT1  an(1  White  Indian  Games,  the  coming 
-M  V  r  A  fowl>  e£Ss  *5  00  per  13,  Buff,  White 
and  Br.  Legs.,  Bu.,  Wh.  and  Bar.  P.  Kocks  and 
JYyans  ,  Langs.,  Lt.Brahs.,  HI. and  Wh.  Mills.,  New 
A0,™  an<>  ^  orld's  Fair  winners;  eggs  S2..0  per  15  or 
|3.00  per  2s.   Circular  free. 

LEWIS  C.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 

THE    HYDRO   SAFETY  LAMP. 

1  lve  styles  and  sizes,  lor  all  incubators  and 
brooders.  Alwayssafe  and  reliable, 
tree  from  smoke  and  soot  and  more  con- 
venient and  economical  than  anv  other, 
also  Compound  Thermostatic  Ra  rs. 
Manutautured  by  L.  R.  Oakes,  Ulooui- 
ington,  Ind.  Sold  at  Ti»peka,Kan.by  J.  P.Lucas; 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal..  by  Geo  H.  Croley,  416 
Sacramento  St.  Send  for  catalogue  with  testimonials. 


Wire  Netting,  Roofing 
Papers,  Bone,  ■  Oyster 
Shells.  Full  line  sup- 
plies. Send  for  Price 
List. 

G.  ft.  Brinton, 

Elwyn,  Pa. 


Wyitoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Rnsiness  Hen. 

This  seasons  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1,000  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laving  qualities.  Eggs  S3. 1  0  per  15,  $x,75  per 
30,  $5.00  per  45,  SI0.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  dls- 
crlptive  circular  free. 


GROTON, 


C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 


N.  Y. 


FERTILE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

FROM  60i>  HEAD  «»F  LIGHT  RRAHMAS, 
BLACK  LANGSHANS,  B.  P.  BOCKS.  BL. 
MINOBCAS.  WHITE  P.  ROCKS.  BUrF 
tOCHINS.  WHITE  «'.  POLISH.  WHITE: 
WYANDOTTE.  BBOWN  LEGHORN  and 
PEKIN  DUCKS.  PRICE  gl.00  PER  SET- 
TING. LT  BRAHMAS,  R.  P.  MOCKS  AND 
PEKIN  DUCK  EGGS,  8G.OO  PER  HUN- 
DRED, LOTS  OF  50O  OR  MOKE,  85.00  PER 
HUNDRED,  AND  845. 00  PER  THOUSAND, 
Eggs  carefully  packed.  F.  K.GOL.DTKWAITE, 
Willow  Farm  Poultry  Yards. 


LA  PLUME," 


THE  IDEAL  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Large  size:  full  wide  breast;  solid  white  color; 
smooth,  featherless  yellow  legs;  rich,  yellow  skin; 
small,  neat  pea  combs;  no  dark  pin-feathers  or  other 
objectionable  or  unnecessary  feature,  but  every  Inch 
bred  for  Business.  They  are  unquestionable  the 
money  makers  of  the  future.  Will  supply  eggs 
only,  at  $6  per  13,  sio  per  26,  and  as  these  prices  will 
positively  be  maintained  for  several  years,  those  who 
soonest  get  them  will  make  the  best  investment.  Cat. 
free.      Address,  Sunnynide  Slock  Farm. 

La  Piume,  Lack's  Co.,  Pa. 

In  the  Poultry  Keeper,  January 
Issue,  1894,  under  heading  "How  to 
.Raise  Chicks."  A.  B.  SHUNT, 
I  Canton,  O.,  an  experienced  poultry  - 
]  man  says:  "One  of  the  vital  points  is 
to  glxe  them  water  In  such  a  way  that 
they  can't  get  their  feet  or  bodies  wet. 
That  way  is  to  use  this  patent  stone 
ware  fountain. "  PrlcesareF.  O.B. 
car,  Akron,  O.,  In  shipping  order. 
'  y,  gal.  per  doz.,  $2. 00;  1  gal.  per  doz., 
'  *2.b(i:  2  gal.  per  dozen,  $4.00.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular  and  discounts, 
enclosing  2c.  stamp.  Cash  must  positively  accom- 
pany order.  Address  F.  H.  WEF.KS,  owner  of 
patent  and  sole  manufacturer,  Akron,  O. 


Il!!!l!lll!l!l!!!!limi!m!!m!!!l!l!!!lll!ll!llll!!!ll!!!!llllll!!lll!a 
WHY  NOT  I 

SAVE  EVERY  CHICK  I 

yOU  HATCH?  I 

When  yoa  can  so  easl-  E: 
ly  do  lt  by  feeding  2 
them  the  F.P.C.  = 

Chick  Manna  1 

Our  eale3  are  lm-  ~ 
:  mense,  and  all  t  hose  who  have  used  it,  as  wel  1  =: 
I  as  the  Chicles  themselves,  SiHg  ItS  Praises.  H 
:  1  lb.  by  mall,  25c;  5  lbs.  by  express.  40c. ;  60  lb.  = 
case,  by  express  or  freight,  $4.00.  f 
Our  complete  Poultry  Suppl  vCatalogue  comes^ 
:  for  the  asking.  Il  hasa  page  for  JiceJxeepers, too. S 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  = 

:  217  and  819  market  St.,  Philadelphia.  3 

iHimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuuiiiimiiiiii'uiimiiiiiiaiiuuiG 


Eggs  from  White  Faced  Black  Spanish  and  Silver 
Spangled  Hambiu  gs,  $2  per  13;  $5  for  39. 
M.  A.  WEIANT,  Box  23,  Worth  ington,  O. 

Do  you  want  as  line  B  Minorcas.  W.  Wyandottes, 
Bu.,Bl.,Br.Legs.,Lt.Brahs.,YV.and  B.P.R'ks, 
S.S.Hambs.as  in  countrv?If  so  send  to  J.T.Wallace, 
Del.  Water  Gap,  Pa.  Cir.  free.  Eggs  ?i  per  13,  Buff  J3. 

FOB  SALE,  EGGS.  Buff  Cochin,  Light  Brah- 
nias,  B  and  W.  1'.  Rock.  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Gol- 
den Wyandottes,  per  settings  $1.00,  two  settings  $1.75. 
Indian  (rames,  per  setting  $1  23,  two  settings  ?2.2>. 
Chas  F.Penepacker,322  Campbell  St.,  Wil'msp't.Pa. 


^M**.yL:..'    <>)  TT  FRENCM' 


BOUND  VOLUIYIES 


We  have  Volumes  1,2,3. 
4,5,6,7  8  neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  for  $1  00  each,  postpaid.  We  haveVols. 
2.3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  iiulex.  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  Thev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

YOPK  OWN 
Bone,  ."Ileal, 
_  Oy  si  er  Shells, 
Graham  Flour  &  Corn,  in  the 

CRHAND  MILL^rlK1 

klfv  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWEU  MILLS  and 
FAUJ»lli'EEl>  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
Cent  oo  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Eaaton.  P*. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Frem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  Stat* 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JA9IES  BANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH' 
EB  and  INSECT  EXTEBMIN- 
ATOB,  a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
B^OCtnv  J2*  solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
^^^^  roup,  cholera,  etc.   Send  stamp  for 

_2>g  cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fail-field, 
^^^1  Conn. 


The  Imp  ed  Monitor  Incubator. 

Two  medals  and  two  diploma, 
awarded  at  the  Great  World's  Fair 
on  special  points  of  excellence  asv 
follows:  "Completeness  of  ar- 
rangement for  securing  uniform 
heat.  Proier  ventilation  anti> 
moisture,  with  ease  of  operation. ' ' 
Send  stamp  for  Cata.  for  special, 
offer  we  will  make  vou  now.  Address, 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  18  Bare  St.,  Bristol,  Ct 


^CATALOCOejS? 

POULTRY 

^SUPPLIES.^ 


HATCH  YOUR  CHICKENS! 


Send  4c.  for  Catalogue 


inritOVKD  JCNHTA 

INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER. 

The  hitest  improved  hatch- 
er in  the  world.  Reliable, 
Perfect,  Self  Regulating. 

Heated  "by  a  radiator. 
The  most  scientific  incuba- 
tor made.    Guaranteed  to 
hatch  perfectly. 
kkauss  Si  »i.r:x»Ni)En, 


I'e 


Pa 


•  stcal  PORTERS  CANNED* 
-^J^REEN  GROUND  BONE 

«k.  Cheaper  than  you  c^^- 
$m  Niake  it;  send  fQh£&?\ 


ONLY  $1.10! 


CANNOT  BE 
EQUALED! 

FABM  POULTRY  (Monthly)   50cU 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50  " 

FABM  and  FIBES  1 1> U  (Sc mi-Monthly)  50  *' 

MOOEBN  COOK   ICOUlt   5U  " 

Total   Sa.OO 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
SI. 10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 


LADIES ! !  Why  Drink  Poor  Teas 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS, 
Barred  and  While.  WYANDOTTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Eock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

Mammoth  New  Catalogue  Almanac 

AND  GUIDE  TO   POULTRY  RAISERS. 

64  large  pages,  printed  in  colors.  Descrip- 
tion of  all  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Over 
50  fine  illustrations.  Plans  for  Poultry 
houses.  Kemedies  for  all  diseases.  Recipe 
for  Poultry  Powders.  The  finest  thing 
out— everybody  wants  one.  Only  10c. 
C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Fteeport,  III.,  U.S.A. 

CDftMPM  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  the 
O  "  U II U I H ,  Pharmacy.    Boer iok e  A  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 

36  East  .Madison St.,  Chicago. 

627  Sniithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Olden!  Hoinoeopathie  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  !*:;."> 
The  Poultry  Doctor. a  pp.,  12mo, cloth, 50  cents. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  naperson  earth  are 

FABM  POULTBY   50  ets. 

and 

POULTBY  KEEPEK   50  ets. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  et». 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


Can  be  applied  uy 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
Ira  Heavy  Felt 
for  Poultry  Houses 
H.30per  100  square 
feet  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN. 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


P.O.  Box  289. 


When  yoa  can  get  the  Begt  a» 
Cargo  prices  In  aDy  Qual  *lty. 
Dinner,  Tea  and  Toilet  i.  its. 
Watches,  Clocks,  Music  Boxes, 
Cook  Books  and  all  kinds  of  premi- 
ums given  to  Club  Aaents„ 
Good  Income  made  by  getting 
orders  for  our  celebrated  goods. 
For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO. 
31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Improved  VlCtOl* 

Brooder 

Ends  the  trouble  and 
increases  the  profits 
of  poultry  raising. 
Takes  better  care 
of  the  Chicks  than 
a  mother.  Keeps 
them  from  being 
frozen  or  lost. 

Perfectly 
adapted  for  In 
or  outdoor 
use.  Qlass 
covered, 

double  decked,  completely  equipped.  All 
sizes,  all  prices.  Circulars  free.  Catalogue  4c 
GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


SPRAY 


Stalil's 

Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray- 
ing Outfits  prevent 
Leaf  Blight  &  Wormy 
Fruit.    Insures  a  heavyg 
yield  of  all  Fruit  and™ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send6cts.  for  1 
catalogue  and  fall  treatise  , 
on  spraying.  Circulars fr, 

WM.STAHL,Quincy,lll.\ 


\  alnable  Books  Ciien  for  Seenring  New 
Subscribers  at  50  Cents  Eaeh. 


Box  F.  P. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


No.  of  Subs.  Value- 

1  Hile'sBookon  Incubation   s  25 

1  Practical  Caponizing   25- 

I  Standard  American  Poultry  Book   25 

1  How  We  Made  the  Old  Faun  Pay   25- 

1  Index  to  any  Volume  of  Poultry  Keeper  io 

1  Poultry  for  Profit   25' 

1  Incubators  and  Brooders.    25* 

1  Management  of  Young  Chicks   5$ 

1  •' Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  18-7,  "   25- 

l  "Poultry  Keeper  Special  for  1892, "   is 

1  Kendall's  Horse  Book    25- 

1  Temperance  Volume   25- 

2  Complete  Poultry  Book   25- 

2  Diseases  of  Poultry     25- 

2  Breeders  Egg  Record  and  Account  Book. ...  25- 

2  Five  Hundred  Questions  Answered   25 

2  How  to  Tell  the  Age  of  a  Horse   3  > 

2  All  About  Broilers  and  Market  Poultry   25 

2  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture   40- 

2  American  Corn  Husker   55 

2  Knitting  and  Crochet   50 

2  Indian  Game   20 

2  Moisture  (iuage   20 

2  Willis'  Veterinary  Practice   55 

2  Chicken  Marker   25 

2   Practical  Poultry  Keeping   60 

2  Natural  and  Artificial  Duck  Culture   50 

2  Silos  and  Ensilage   60 

2  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry   30 

2  Fisher's  Grain  Tables   SO 

2  How  to  Select  Cows   89  • 

2  Standard  and  Commercial  Poultry  Culture.  1.00 

3  Gentleman's  Long  Leather  Pocket  Book....  75 

4  Kidder's  Secrets  of  Bee  Keeping   75 

4  Mrs  Parker's  Complete  Housekeeper.   1.50 

4  How  to  be  Your  Own  Lawyer   1.50 

4  The  People's  Doctor   1.50 

4  Everybody's  Paint  Book   1.50 

5  Ladies'  Home  Journal   1.00 

5  Compendium  of  Cookery   i.qO 

5  Affleck's  Farmers  Record  and  Acc't  Book..  3.65 

6  A.  B.  C.  of  Bee  Culture   1.20 

6  American  Standard  of  Excellence   1.00 

6  Philosophy  of  Judging   1.00 

6  Guenon's  Milch  Cows   1.00 

10  Cruden's  Unabridged  Concordance   2.00 

10  Polyoptlcon   2.50 

12  Blaketee's  Cyclopedia   3.00 

12  Caponizing  Set   3.00 

12  Webster's  Unabridged(Reprlnt)DIctionary, 

(full  sheep  bound)   2.5C' 
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Eee*  and  Stock  for  Sale — W.  Wyandottes 
and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  (Knapp  Strain).  Single 
■.•tin.  •  -  i-  the  above  breeds  crossed  tor  broilers,  *4 
per  luu.  Hens  all  extra  good  layers.  Eggs  carefully 
packed  iu  egg-boxes.  Pleut>  of  goou  ief«reu«>s 
glveu.  B.RNOXOK, 

Elm  SI.,  llliaea,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 

VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Successfully  Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 

I^SBBeBSS^^v  .  —  f  Absolutely 

Self- 
Regulating. 

The  Simp- 
lest, Most 
Eel  table 
and  Cheap- 
e  s  t  First- 
ciass 
HATCHER 
in  the  market. 

GEO.ERTEL&CO.,QUINCY,ILL. 


Circulars  Free. 
Catalogued  cents. 


Reference,  P.  H.  Jacobs 

— ship  touk — 

Broilers,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Batter 

And  all  other  Produce  to  us. 

We  always  get  the  highest  market  price  and  guar- 
antee prompt  and  honest  returns.  Send  apostaicard 
and  we  will  mail  you  market  reports  and  shipping 
tags  free.   Mention  this  paper. 


"Won  at  Mad  I  ou  Square  Gard  u,  i&  z  ia.  <if 
925  in  gold  for  liutfeM        ueai  natch,  and  1st  %2h  in 

f"  \  for  b^st  machine  In  show. 
IIK  PIPKOVEI)  MONARCH  !><  I  lil- 
TOR.  WOO  chicks  from  one  mac  hine  in  less  than 
four  mouths.  Trices  reduced, makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  macnine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Rarope.  They  are  giving  universal  vat' sf act  ion 
©▼ery  where.  ITIrst  pi  emiuuisat  11  consecutive  shows* 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  mllefl  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
J  mm.  Kaiikin,  .S011II1  12:i»tou,  Maw. 


"Everything  For  The  Poultry  Yard." 
MOST  COMPLETE  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

PRICES  GUARANTEED  THE  LOWEST.— Distance  no 
Obstacle;  ws  equalize  freights   and  shig  everywhere. 

Our  Breede.-L  BRAHMAS.  BUFF  COCHINS.  PLYMOUTH 
BOCKS.  LANCSHANS  and  W.  WTANDOTTS. 

Do  You  Want  Our  Catalogue  ? 

SO  pages,  finely  illustrated,  fall  of  information:  It 
telle  all;  send  for  It  to-day  and  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 

MICHIGAN  POULTRY  FARM, 

Geo.  J.  Nltsly,  Prop.     8ALINE,  MICH. 

SIMPLEX  HATCHER, 

71 


The  Mont  Simple 
Perfect  Incubator  _ 
•alckand certain ;  Hatcheseverv  ■    egg  Ibatahen 
•ciul4  batch;    Regulates    ItselfW  automatically; 
XMucea  the  cost  of  poultry  raising  to  a  minimum. 
■-SV*      •v«rw«r-loweit  in  prioa. 
■•nd  fori llustrated Catalogue. 

[  SIMPLEX  HATCHES.  CO.,  Qula.y,  1TL 


J'  egliornsand  Beagle".    R.  C.  W.  and  Brown  and 
_J8.  C.  Browuand  Huff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.   6  Beagles.  5  nios.,  from  Keg.  stock,  for  sale. 
II.  J.  UHtUVS,  Hill-ford,  tort  Co..  >".  Y. 


MONEY!!!   NONEY ! ! !  MONEY!!! 

■  and  now  is  the  t.me  to 
make  it  by  raising  early 
chickens,  (jet  nil  lu- 
vluclble  Hatcher  for 
■n.OOaud  start  out  right 
Send  4  c  ts. in  -'ainpslor 
No.  iSCatai  g  16. 
liuckeje  Incubator  Co.,  opringi..  .d,  Ohio. 

LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE." 

Juu  selected  S.C.  1>  i.cguoiu»,  nouuans,  »  .  \*  Jans., 
Ply.  Hocks  and  it.  and  a.  C  w.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"AJsix,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prluce,"  "Cody,*' 
"tttrtaenry"  ami  •■Aien.a»,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens  ot  tiicse  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  1'  en,  *W,  won  4  g  i  :»n»i  Gold  fcpe- 
elmla.  mm.»  iumI  »  Becouus  on  my  specialties, 
'•Like  did  beget  like. "  1  guarantee  satislaetion. 
Bond  for  Circular.  J.  FOIf»\  I'M,  Kiveiside  Poultry 
ITaiui,  Uwego.Xioga  Co.,N.  V. 


HloHESr  ~- 
<y  DIPLOMAS 

MTuMTILAFTERyoU  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
stamp  for  Catalogue,    a  t- 
<.  INCUBATION  5£15j    ?rs  fteTJi. 

'VonCuuw  Iwc.Co  DEUWARECny.DafX 

A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY 

TO  OBTAIN  A 

High  Class  Religious  Weekly  Paper. 
SABBATH   -:-  READING. 

A  SIXTEEN-PAGE  PAPER, 
NO  POLITICS, 

NO  SECTARIANISM, 

NO  SECULAR  NEWS. 
Nothing  but  the  BEST  READING  for  Sunday 

Live  Report*  of  1'llj  Miimlona,  ihowlne 
Y4  li ;t  t  beintf  clone  iu  New  York  miiong:  the 
degraded  and  oa&CHaUi  of  botlisexe*;  how 
1  Im't  are  in v ite<l  10  meetiii^H,  how  the.r 
ber'ome  converted «  tlteir  leMtiuioniea  for 
Chrlat,  etc.-.  etc. 

Sermons,  Sim<l;ivSrliool  l-«'»M»n,  Treat- 
ment of  fllie  current  t'liriatian  Kndearor 
Topic,  Mol her**  Afternoon  with  the  Chil- 
dren. :uul  01  Iter  iuo»t  iutereatinar  Sunday 
reading. 

The  publishers  of  The  Poultry  Keeper  have 
made  arrangements  whereby  the  following  udprece- 
deuted  offer  can  be  made: 

TO  ALL  WHO  SEND  US 

75  CENTS 

we  will  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  year,  and 
will  alao  send 

SABBATH  READING 

For  a  whole  year 

postpaid,  absolutely  free. 

This  Is  a  grand  opportunity  to  secure,  free  of  all 
cost  for  a  year,  one  Of  the  best  religious  weekly 
papers  published.  Just  think,  a  iti-page  paper, 
stitched  and  trimmed,  :'>2  weeks.  Send  to  us  for  a 
free  sample  copy  01  Sabbath  Heading. 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

Parkesburg,  Fa. 

money    s  .a.  "\r  e  u : 


4£S~Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.    1.00k  at  this  list. 


Amateur  Sporrsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"       Bee  Journal.  Chicago  

11        Parmer,  Springfield  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

Stock-Keeper  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  .Magazine  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan   

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest'8  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  .Monthly   

Fanciers'  Keview   

Farm  and  Fireside   

I'  'I'm  ami  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Farmer's  Keview    

Frank  I.eslie'a  III.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly.  

Game  Breeder  .   

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  ■ 

GeHuegel  Zuchter   

Godey's  Magazine   

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

'<  Monthly  

"  Weekly   

Young  People  

Home  Queen  •  

Horseman, Chicago   

Household    . .   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

l.fpplneot t's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer.... 

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

World, weekly  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal, (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Poultry  World   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultryinau  

Prairie  Farmer    

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  Americau.   

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  new  subs  only). 
Youth'sCuuipanlou,  ((renewals)  
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BONE » SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


Raw  Bone  has  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  ever 

pa  t  of  an  egg— White.  Yolk  and  Shell.  The  lime  o 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  is  for  adult  fowls:  the  meat  Is  lor  chicks  and  mixing 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  now 
to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  ino  lbs  or  more  delivered, 
freight  paid  at  vour  railroad  station,  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Grnlv«riiy;ocl  Wire  Settings. 

REDUCED)  PRICES  FOR  ICOI.I.S  ISO  FEET  I1ON6, 

12         18  .4         30  36  42  48  60  72  Inch. 

2InchJio.il>.  .75  SI.  1.1  Sl.-">0  Sl.ftO  82.2.1  82.«.1  88.00  88.7.1  84-10  Per  Roll. 
1  Inch  .No.  20.       81.7.1  82.75     88.30    81.50     85.25      80.25  "  87.00      »H.7S    810.50  Per  Roll. 

Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.  Jt>  inch  Galvanized  staples,  10  cents  per  pound. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPF4  14  I.  NOTICE.—  Write  tor  freight  allowance  ou  fiveor  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  other  styles 
Wire  Fencing. 

Prairie  Stale  taMors  and  Brooders, 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
34   FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Ute  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  not  bur  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  104  page  l  ata, 
ojfise  eivinff  full  pnrt ieislarA. 

ALL    MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY.  PEN IV A . 

ZEEcrw  To  2v£a3^Q  ZLvl.oz2.e3r 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

*-  pARM^POULTRY  * 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published"  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  VoL  free,  and  Judge  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  f<mnd  In  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poultry  one  year.   Subscriptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keening  Poultry  for  profit,  either  In  large  or  small  numbers?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  you  a  profit  over  end  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  in  your  own  family  ? 
Do  you  care  to  learn  bow  others  make  their  hens  pay  S2.50each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe 
to  Farm-Poultuy.  "What  has  been  done,  can  be  done  again."  Remember  the  price;  50  eta.  one 
rear;  six  months  25  cts  ;  sample  free.   Remit  cash  or  stamps.   1.  8.  JOH.%nO.\  <&  CO..  Boston.  Maaa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM. 

Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


GUARANTEED  to  hatch  a  larger  percentage 
of  fertile  Eees  at  LESS  COST  than 
any  other  Incubatar. 

Double-Regulator. 


Pend  6  cents  for 
large  Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 


SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 


GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

PATENTEE  AND  SOLE  MANUFACTURER. 


Golden  Laced  Wyandottes, 

The  Genuine  Original  McKean  Strain. 

Lar^e,  fine,  choice,  thoroughbred,  evenly  laced  specimens  of  this  grand  breed,  carefully  muted  to  pr*> 
duce  flue  stock. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

Fresh  laid,  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any  distance  by  express. 

Price,  1 3  for  $  1 .50,  26  for  S2.50. 

All  Orders  Promptly  Shipped. 

N  o  breed  of  fowls  have  yet  been  received  with  so  much  excellent  favor  and  good  qualities  as  the  Gold*a 

Laced  Wyandottes. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  CIIROMOS,  size 94x11  Inches,  elegantly  chromo-llthographed  Is  ill 

different  colors.   4  cents  each,  postpaid,  by  mail.  Address, 

A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 

Susslx  Poultry  Yards.  Five  MI.  Wyan.  (Hawkins 
strain)  (Jock's  for  sale.  Bar.  Ply. R'ks,  Hawkins 
and  Thompson  Sts.Eggs  for  Iucu.fs  per  lOO.select  eggs 
ttper  13.  A.N.Cosuer,  Proprietor, Deckertowii,  N  .J. 


EGGS.  Get  the  best.  W.P.  Rocks,  Oil., Gol  an4 
White  Wyandotte*,  S.  O.Brown  Leghorns  ti  i»» 
13.  Red  Caps,  $1.26,  But  Lefborns.a  solid  Buff,  d 
per  13.  WH.  HeCABE,  Helwy,  Ohl^ 
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BOREAD  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Eggs  for  Hatching— 1.  How  long  before 
asing  the  eggs  for  hatching  should  fowls 
be  mated  ?  2.  Are  fifteen  females  and  one 
male  too  many  ?  3.  Are  eight  or  nine 
months  old  pullets  too  young  ?— D.,  Ellen- 
burg,  Neb. 

1.  About  a  month  is  best,  but  we  have 
aoticed  good  results  in  ten  days.  2.  It  is 
about  right  for  small  breeds.  3.  They  are 
Dot  too  young. 


Twitching. — My  Black  Minorca  shakes  his 
head  every  minute  or  so,  goes  back  a  few 
steps,  utters  a  sound  like  "  chick."  very 
short  ,  and  again  begins  to  eat,  but  continues 
to  utter  the  sound.— J.  S.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

It  may  be  due  to  the  comb  itching,  or  to 
aervousness.  Annoint  the  comb  and  head, 
once  a  day,  with  sweet  oil. 


Rabbits  as  Meat— 1.  Is  wild  meat,  such  as 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  good  for  poultry  ?  2. 
Will  it  be  as  good  as  beef  ?  3.  Do  ducks 
need  grit  ?— F.  W.  P.,  Clio,  Iowa. 

1.  Yes,  any  kind  of  lean  meat  will 
answer.  2.  Yes.  3.  They  are  very  fond 
of  ground  oyster  shells. 


Mating.— 1.  Are  ten  hens  too  many  with 
one  male  ?  2.  How  long  should  he  be 
mated  with  them  before  using  the  eggs.  3. 
Would  seventy  common  hens  lay  us  well 
without  the  male  being  with  them  ?— T.  A. 
S.,  Albion,  Ind. 

1.  Ten  hens,  of  the  large  breeds,  and  fif- 
teen of  the  smaller  breeds,  is  the  proper 
proportion.  2  About  a  month.  3.  They 
will  lay  just  as  well  if  no  male  is  present. 


Crossing. — What  kind  of  a  cross  would  a 
Browu  Leghorn  cock  and  a  White  Plymouth 
Rock  make,  for  eggs,  and  what  size  and 
color  ? — W.  J.  C,  East  Orleans,  Mass. 

The  cross  is  as  good  as  any,  but  keep 
your  birds  pure  if  possible.  The  progeny 
will  be  mixed,  of  various  colors,  and  but 
fiittle  larger  than  the  Leghorn.  They  will 
not  lay  as  well  as  the  pure  Leghorn. 


Grit— I  send  you  a  sample  of  grit.  It 
contains  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  silica,  thir- 
teen of  aluminum,  and  fifty-two  of  lime, 
with  a  trace  of  sulphur.  The  hens  eat  it 
readily.  Will  the  fowls  utilize  any  por- 
tion, or  is  it  simply  grinding  material  ?— S. 
M.  E.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

It  will  serve  well  as  grit,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  will  answer  any  other  purpose. 


Brown  Leghorn  Description.— Will  you  give 
me  a  description  of  a  pure-bred  Brown  Leg- 
horn cockerel  ?— J.  T.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 

As  such  a  description  would  be  lengthy, 
we  suggest  that  you  send  for  our  Nov.  1888 
Poultry  Keeper,  wjich  describes  Light 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Houdans,  etc.,  five  columns  of  de- 
scription. 


Doubtful. — A  lady  here,  who  is  successful 
In  getting  a  large  per  cent,  of  pullets  from 
eggs,  suys  her  success  is  due  to  using  a  male 
never  under  three  years  old  with  pullets. 
Is  it  correct  ?— F.  R.  G,  Wolboro,  N.  H. 

We  doubt  her  claim,  though  she  may  sup- 
pose it  to  be  true,  but  it  will  do  no  harm 
for  our  readers  to  try  it. 


Sundry  Inquiries.— 1.  Are  sixty-five  pullets 
too  many  in  a  house  12x20  feet?  They  have 
free  range.  2.  Will  turkeys  stand  the  cold 
when  the  thermometer  is  down  near  zero, 
when  they  roost  on  trees?  3.  I  have  a 
Muscovy  drake  that  weighs  12J4  pounds. 
Can  I  use  it  to  cross  with  Pekin  ?— J.  W. 
W.,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

1.  About  one-half  that  number  would  be 
enough  for  the  house.  2.  Yes,  but  they 
will  be  liable  to  roup  and  frosted  feet.  3. 
Yes. 


Millet  Seed.— 1.  Is  millet  seed  or  sorghum 
seed  good  for  poultry  ?  2.  Are  large  Brown 
Leghorns  as  good  layers  as  those  that  are 
smaller?  3.  What  is  the  standard  weight 
of  Leghorns  ?— J.  W.  B. 

1.  The  6eeds  arc  excellent.  2.  Yes.  3. 
They  have  no  weight  assigned  them. 

The  New  Standard.— 1.  When  will  the 
new  Standard  be  out  ?  2.  Where  can  I  get 
a  list  of  awards  at  the  World's  Fair?— J. W. 

A.  ,  Lilly  Chapel,  Ohio. 

1.  About  April.  2.  We  are  unable  to 
give  the  information. 

Dueks  and  Chickens  Together. — Can  ducks 
and  chickens  run  together  and  feed  at  the 
tame  food  ?  How  many  should  be  togeth- 
er ?  My  ducks  and  heus  do  not  lay. — I).  J. 

B.  ,  Hartleton,  Pa. 

irhpv  should  not  be  tosether  at  all.  as 


they  quarrel  and  interfere  with  each  other. 
Your  fowls  are  probably  overfed  by  having 
too  much  grain. 


Florida. — As  I  am  moving  to  Florida, 
would  it  be  well  to  take  some  of  my  prime 
layers  ?  How  is  Florida  for  chicken  rais- 
ing?—G.  R. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  take  them. 
Florida  is  an  excellent  location  for  poultry, 
but  there  will  be  more  insect  enemies. 

Langshans. — Are  the  Black  Langshans  as 
hardy  as  other  breeds,  and  are  they  good 
layers  ?  How  long  should  a  male  bird  be 
kept  ?— W.  P.  M.,  Aledo,  111. 

The  Black  Langshanis  a  hardy  breed,  fine 
for  the  table,  and  the  hens  are  good  layers . 
A  male  bird  should  not  be  over  two  years 
old. 

Difficulties  With  Chicks.— What  cure 
would  you  suggest  for  chicks  with  weak 
legs,  and  what  causes  them  to  become  bald? 
—J.  T.  D.,  Pattersonville,  Ohio. 

It  may  be  due  to  bottom  heat  in  brooder, 
or  to  rapid  growth.  You  did  not  state  the 
kind  of  brooder  used.  The  bald  spots  may 
be  caused  by  parasites  or  to  the  heads 
touching  the  brooder  pipes  (if  any).  Keep 
them  warm.  Brooder  room  should  be  80 
degrees  and  brooder  95. 


Lice  and  Tarred  Paper.— My  brooder  house 
is  lined  with  tarred  paper.  Will  I  have  to 
remove  it  in  summer,  to  avoid  harboring 
places  for  lice,  or  should  it  receive  a  coat  of 
tar  paint  ?— W.  M.D.,  Denver,  Colo. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  it.  Paint 
with  tarred  paint,  and  then  saturate  occa. 
sionally  with  kerosene  or  the  kerosene 
emulsion. 

Charges  for  Hatching.— What  are  the  reg- 
ular charges  for  hatching  cbicks  in  the  in- 
cubators?— H.  D.,  Montgomery  Station, 
Pa. 

About  five  cents  per  chick  if  you  furnish 
the  eggs  is  about  the  usual  price. 

Death  to  Lice.— From  whom  can  w  e  pro- 
cure Mortimer's  "Death  to  Lice  ?" — W.  B. 
C,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

From  W.  P.  Mortimer,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Weight  of  Leghorns.— What  is  the  standard 
weight,  of  White  Leghorns  ?— A.  C,  Port 
Severn,  Can. 

There  is  no  weight  applied  to  them.  Six 
pounds  to  seven  is  about  the  weight  of  a 
cock. 

Scraps  — Are  scraps  from  a  lard  press 
suitable  for  fowls  ?— E.  P.  H.,  Marcellus, 
Mich. 

We  do  not  approve  of  their  use  for  pro- 
ducing eggs. 


Flesh-Color  Shanks.— Are  flesh-color  shanks 
on  a  Light  Brahma  cockerel  a  mark  of  im- 
pure blood?— C.  S.  R.,  Craters,  N.  C. 

A  Light  Brahma  should  have  yellow  legs. 
Possibly  you  are  mistaken  as  to  the  color. 


Difference  in  Leghorns. — Is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  the  laying  qualities  of  Single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Rose-comb 
Brown  Leghorns  ?— A.  A.  T.,  Uniontown, 
Pa. 

There  is  no  difference  in  any  respect  ex- 
cept in  shape  of  the  comb.  They  are  other- 
wise exactly  alike. 

How  Many  Drakes?— What  proportion  of 
drakes  should  be  with  a  flock  of  Pekin 
ducks  ? — L.  H.,  Denison,  Kan. 

One  drake  and  five  ducks  are  the  usual 
proportion. 


Shipping  Eggs. — Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  to  ship  eggs  from  here  (165  miles  from 
St.  Paul)  to  New  York.  I  have  thirty  pul- 
lets, and  am  getting  ten  eggs  a  day.  Am 
getting  only  fourteen  cents  per  dozen 
Eggs  went  down  from  twenty-one  to  four- 
teen cents,  at  a  jump. —  V.  O.,  Ada,  Minn. 

It  would  not  pay  you.  Eggs  are  now 
down  in  New  York  also.  The  warm  win- 
ter in  the  East  lowered  the  price,  but  far- 
mers are  getting  more  eggs,  however. 


Ducks.— Will  ducks  lay  well  if  no  drakes 
are  with  them  ?  I  only  "want  the  eggs  ? — C. 
B.  K.,  Dana,  Iowa. 

They  will  lay  as  many  eggs  as  if  drakes 
were  with  them. 

A  Year's  Prices. — I  would  like  the  prices 
of  poultry  and  eggs  for  every  month  in  the 
year. — A.  B.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

Our  Poultry  Keeper  of  Feb.,  1SSS,  and 
April,  1892,  gives  the  prices  for  every  week 
in  the  year,  for  New  York  aud  Chicago,  of 
broilers,  eggs,  chickens,  ducks  aud  turkeys. 

  S 

Commission  Merchant. — Can  you  recom- 
mend a  reliable  commission  house  in  Chi- 
cago?—S.  S.,  Ottawa,  111 

The  SDrusrue  Commission  House,  218  S. 


Water  street,  Chicago,  is  an  old  reliable 
house. 

Mann  Bone  Cutter.— Does  the  Mann  Bone 
Cutter  cut  green  bone  fine  enough  for  little 
chickens  ?— E.  J.  K.,  Westboro,  Mass. 

Yes;  the  knives,  which  are  adjustable, 
can  be  set  so  low  as  to  get  a  product  almost 
as  fine  as  meal.  Poultrymen,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  care  to  cut  bone  any  fin 3r  than  is  nec- 
essary. They  know  that  fowls  require 
coarse  food.  The  Mann  Bone  Cutter,  how- 
ever, is  so  constructed  that  it  fills  all  re- 
quirements and  will  cut  both  fine  and 
coarse  as  demanded. 


Green  Bone  — Should  they  be  cut  very  fine 
or  coarse  ?— Dr.  H.  S.  P.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Generally  speaking,  they  can  be  cut  quite 
coarsely,  as  the  meat  which  we  are  after  in 
them  will  certainly  be  digested  and  the 
small,  hard  pieces  of  bone  will  act  as  grit 
and  take  the  place  of  and  be  better  than 
oyster  shells.  Then  again,  there  is  much 
labor  lost  making  the  hard  bone  unneces- 
sarily fine.  Let  the  hen's  digestive  apparatus 
do  some  of  the  work.  Do  not  cut  the  bones 
any  finer  than  necessary. 


THEY  GET  LOTS  OF  VENTILATION. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Foy,  Kembleville,  Pa.,  has 
trouble  with  his  Leghorns,  and  he  writes 
us  to  know  the  cause,  which  he  explains 
himself.   Mr.  Foy  says: 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  chickens? 
They  commence  to  mope  around,  combs 
get  a  dark  color,  and  after  a  few  days  get 
their  necks  stretched  out,  with  their  heads 
close  to  the  ground.  They  are  not  blind. 
They  stop  eating  in  a  week  and  die.  They 
are  Leghorns,  and  have  been  laying.  They 
have  a  good,  sunny  place  to  scratch  in  all 
day.  They  get  wheat  and  corn.  Their 
roosting  place  has  lots  of  veutilation. 

They  get  lots  of  ventilation,  he  says. 
Well,  it  is^ust  that  which  has  done  the 
damage.  The  cold  draughts  have  come 
down  on  them,  aud  they  catch  it  right  on 
the  heads  and  necks.  In  winter  we  find  it 
better  to  try  suffocation  aud  foul  air,  (if 
you  can  get  it),  as  we  never  knew  of  a  fowl 
being  killed  in  that  manner  in  winter,  but 
thousands  die  of  ventilation.  The  cold  air 
cannot  easily  be  kept  out.  Let  some  of 
our  readers  shut  off  their  stoves  and  opeu 
the  windows  of  their  dwelling  houses  in 
winter,  and  they  will  find  what  it  is  to 
ventilate  a  hen  house.  Mr.  Foy  should  nail 
it  up  as  tight  as  he  cau,  and  his  heus  will 
get  well.  Keep  them  on  straw,  and  not  on 
roosts. 


PROFIT  IN  GEESE. 

As  many  readers  have  inquired  in  regard 
to  geese,  aud  desired  to  know  where  geese 
were  kept  in  large  flocks, we  give  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  the  Indiana  Farmer  (In- 
dianapolis), from  a  ludy,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Stevens,  of  Salem  (no  State  given),  who  re- 
lates her  experience  a;  follows: 

"The  last  eight  years  has  not  found  our 
flock  numbering  less  than  100,  and,  perhaps 
the  most  successful  year  was  when  the 
flock  numbered  300  adult  geese.  By  my 
persisting  so  emphatically  that  there  was 
more  money  in  geese  than  any  other  farm 
animals  I  have  been  given  the  title  o£ 
"  Goose  Woman." 

With  the  Hock  well  culled  we  get  one 
pound  of  feathers  from  thrae  geese  on  an 
average,  and  have  iu  midsummer  gotten 
one  pound  from  two  geese  or  thirty  pounds 
from  sixty  choice  birds,  but  we  pick  only 
seven  times  per  year,  and  do  not  like  to 
strip  them  in  February  and  March. 

Our  flock  has  averaged  for  ten  years  at 
least  twenty-four  eggs.  I  made  a  present 
of  a  trio  to  a  friend,  and  they  had  of  course 
good  care  and  the  two  geese  laid  sixty-four 
eggs.  But  we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
500  goslings  from  that  number  of  eggs. 
We  cull  the  smaller  and  least  desirable 
geese  out  in  the  falLand  when  ready  for  the 
home  table  or  market  they  weigh  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  pounds,  and  while  there  is 
not  as  large  a  demand  for  them  as  for  tur- 
keys, we  get  the  same  per  pound.  This 
year  we  got  seven  cents  per  pound  for  fif- 
teen pound  geese,  or  one  dollar  and  five 
cents  each. 

Breeding  geese  should  not  be  fat,  as  they 
become  broody  and  will  not  lay  as  many 
eggs  as  if  thinner,  but  we  have  never 
weighed  a  goose  that  did  not  weigh  twelve 
pounds,  aud  have  had  pairs  that  weighed 
forty  pounds. 

Now  let  us  figure  a  little.  If  my  fondest 
hopes  are  all  realized  I  will  some  time  have 
1,000  geese,  600  of  them  layers  and  400  gan- 
ders. I  will  have  a  goose  herder  during  the 
laying  season,and  will  expect  to  get  twenty 
eggs  from  each  goose,  or  12,000  eggs  in  all. 
With  good  care  I  can  hatch  9,000  goslings 
aud  if  I  raise  8,000 — as  I  ought  to— cau  make 
them  weigh  twelve  pounds  each,  or  90,000 
Bounds. 


Geese  during  the  holidays  were  quoted 
not  lower  than  eighteen  cents  per  pound  in 
Boston,  but  it  may  take  half  of  that  to  put 
them  there  and  we'  will  figure  on  nine  centB, 
which  will  give  me  $8,640  for  my  work.  I 
do  not  count  feed  anvthing  as  the  feathers 
will  pay  for  that  and  the  herder  besides. 
When  I  reach  this  much  desired  goal  I  will 
fatten  the  old  geese,  and  sell  them  also,  for 
'tis  said  that  "success  spoils  some  people," 
and  it  might  not  be  best  for  even  me  to  try 
two  years  of  this  kind. 

This  may  seem  to  be  all  bosh,  but  I  verily 
believe  that  even  better  than  this  can  be 
done  where  land  is  cheap  and  water  is 
plenty,  and  the  persons  undertaking  it  are 
energetic  and  business  like.  At  least,  as  a 
"stream  never  rises  higher  than  its  source,'' 
and  "one  never  shoots  higher  than  they 
aim,"  it  is  well  to  set  our  mark  high. 

When  one  has  running  water  and  blue 
grass  pasture,  breeding  geese  need  no  feed 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen  or  covered 
with  snow.  Our  flock  has  not  had  a  peck 
of  corn  yet  this  winter,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  they  can  not  be  kept  in  as  large 
flocks  as  one  wishes.  They  do  not  have 
lice  and  no  contagions  of  any  kind  that 
I  ever  heard  of  and  with  a  large  flock  one  is 
more  apt  to  look  after  them  carefully. 

The  above  will  convey  many  points 
about  geese,  although  we  fear  the  lady  will 
have  quite  a  job  with  1,000  old  geese  and 
8,000  goslings,  yet  it  is  not  impossible.  She 
claims  to  have  been  successful  so  far,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  largely  in- 
crease her  flock  and  make  money  thereby, 
as  she  has  experience,  which  is  more  valu- 
able than  capital. 


THE  SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  COMPANY. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  No.  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  is  one  of  the 
old  reliable  houses  that  handle  poultry  as 
a  specialty,  and  we  have  never  had  a  com- 
plaint against  them.  They  will  hereafter 
report  prices  for  Chicago  to  us  regularly. 
Below  they  give  prices  up  to  Feb.  9th. 
The  "hard  times"  in  Chicago  have  had 
something  to  do  with  low  prices  this  year, 
and  prices  in  the  East  are  also  lower  than 
usual.  They  write  as  follows : 

"We  do  not  look  for  quite  as  high  prices 
on  broilers  this  year  as  there  has  been,  for 
everything  is  dull.  Last  year  at  this  time 
turkeys  were  selling  at  about  fourteen 
cents  per  pound;  now  they  are  selling  at 
seven  to  nine  cents.  Hen  turkeys  are  sell- 
ing at  nine  cents  and  young  toms  at  seven 
cents.  Live  chickens  last  year  were  selling 
at  this  time  at  twelve  to  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  ;  now  they  are  selling  at  about 
seven  cents.  Dressed  chickens  were  sell- 
ing a  year  ago  at  twelve  and  one-half  to 
thirteen  cents;  now  they  are  selling  at 
about  eight  cents.  Eggs  a  year  ago  were 
selling  at  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents,  aud 
now  they  are  selling  at  thirteen  and  one- 
half  to  fourteen  and  one-half  cents.  So  you 
see,  taking  everything  else  into  considera- 
tion, broilers  are  bound  to  sell  lower.  Still 
the  supply  of  broilers  is  not  very  large, 
and  has  not  been  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
the  people  who  are  raising  them  getting 
tired  of  the  business,  as  it  is  too  much 
trouble." 

We  believe,  however,  that  in  April  and 
May  the  prices  for  broilers  will  be  good. 
February  is  rather  soon  for  them.  Should 
business  improve  to  auy  extent  a  demand 
will  spring  up,  but  at  present  many  for- 
mer consumers  are  uuable  to  buy  as  freely 
as  last  year.  We  can  state,  however,  that 
prices  are  low  in  other  branches  of  business 
also,  the  moderate  winter  also  largely  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  eggs  compared  with 
last  year. 


PRIDE  IN  THE  FLCCK, 

It  is  no  discredit  to  be  accused  of  having 
the  "hen  fever."  It  simply  means  that  you 
love  a  beautiful  bird,  aud  take  pride  in  be- 
ing the  possessor  of  such.  All  who  keep 
poultry  should  strive  to  excel.  In  no 
other  manner  can  we  best  secure  improve- 
ment. The  love  of  fancy  poultry  is  con- 
fined to  no  particular  class.  The  million- 
aire and  the  laborer  stand  side  by  side,  and 
each  can  compete  with  the  other. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which.  In 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  *2\fi0. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  tiiat  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies' Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  Sl.u0  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  THE  Poultry  Kkepib 
both  one  vear  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
twoyears'  numbers   Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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